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should read ‘‘ Half a year is not nothing 
should read “ Mr. 7. #. Ellis.”’ 


, should read “‘ No, it is not the same Bill.” 


, should read “* Lancashire, Southport.” 
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THE 


Or THE Most Nose THE 


MINISTRY 
Marquess or SALISBURY, K.G., 


AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION ON THE 9TH Fesruary, 1892. 





TH 
Prime Minister and wna aden of State 


E CABINET. 


Foreign Affairs on Most Hon. Marquess of SALISBURY, K.G. 


First Lord of the ‘Treasury 

Lord Chancellor of England 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland . 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Secretary of State, Home Department 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Secretary of State for War. 

Secre tary of State for India . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of Trade 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . 


Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
Right Hon, Lord HALsBury. 

Right Hon, Lord ASHBOURNE. 

Right Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK, G.C,S.I. 
Right Hon. Earl CADOGAN, 

Right Hon. Henry MaTrHews. 

Right Hon. Lord Knutsrorp, G.C.M.G, 
Right Hon. EpwARD STANHOPE. 

Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 

Right Hon, GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN. 
Right Hon. Lord GeorGe FRANCIS HAMILTON, 
Right Hon. Sir M. E. Hicks Beacu, Bart. 
His Grace the Duke of RuTLAnp, G.C.B. 
Right Hon. WILLIAM LAWIES JACKSON, 


President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. CHARLES THOMSON RITCHIE. 


President of the Board of Agriculture 


Right Hon. HENRY CHAPLIN. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding in Chief 
Vice President of the Committee of Council 
on Education . 

Secretary for Sc otland and Vi ice President ) 
of the Scotch Education Department . 
First Commissioner of Works and Public 

Buildings ; . . ‘ ° 


Lords of the Treasury 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury 


Secretary to the Admiralty : 
Secretary to the Board of Trade 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
Under Secretary, Home Department 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department 
Under Secretary for Colonies 

Under Secretary for War 

Under Secretary for India 

Paymaster General 

Postmaster Cieneral 


H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Right Hon, Sir WiLL1AM Hart Dyke, Bart. 


Most Hon. Marquess of LorHian, K.T. 


Right Hon. Davip Rosert PLUNKET. 


Hon. StpNEY HERBERT. 

.Colonel Sir WILLIAM Hoop Wa LRonp, Bart. 

Sir HERBERT Eustace MAXWELL, Bart. 

( Admiral Sir R. V. Hamiiton, K.C.B., Vice Admiral 
Sir A. H. Hoskins, K.C.B., Vice Admiral H. 
Farrrax, C.B., Rear Admiral Jonn A, FISHER, 
C.B., Rear Admiral F. G. D. Beprorp, C.B., 
Etiis ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Esq. 

| Right Hon. AkeTAS AKERS-DOUGLAS. 

Right Hon. Sir Joun Epon Gorst, Q.C, 

Right Hon. ARTHUR Bower Forwoop. 

Lord BALFourR of BURLEIGH. 

Wa ter H. Lone, Esq. 

CHARLES BeILByY STUART WORTLEY, Esq. 

JAMES WILLIAM LowTHER, Esq. 

Right Hon. Baron HENRY DE WORMS. 

Right Hon. Earl BrowyLow. 

Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, 

Right Hon. Lord WINpsor, 

Right Hon. Sir James FercGusson, Bart., G.C.S.1. 


A 


Financial Secretary to the W ar Department Hon. W. St. JoHN Broprick. 


Judge Advocate General 
Attorney (ieneral ' . ° J 
Solicitor General . 


Right Hon. Sir Witt1aM THACKERAY MARRIOTT, 
Sir RicHARD EVERARD WEBSTER, Q. Cc. 
Sir EpwarD GEORGE CLARKE, Q.C. 


“ SCOTL AND. 


Lord Advocate . 
Solicitor General 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Lord Steward . 

Lord Chamberlain 

Master of the Horse 
‘Treasurer of the Household . 
Comptroller of the Household . 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . 
Master of the Buckhounds ‘ ° 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . 
Mistress of the Robes’. é . ° 


Right Hon. Sir C. J. Pearson, 

ANDREW GRAHAM MurRRAY, Esq. 
IRELAND. 

Right Hon. Earl of ZETLAND. 

Right Hon. Lord ASHBOURNE. 

Right Hon. DopGson HAMILTON MADDEN. 

J. ATKINSON, Esq. 


au EEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Right Hon. Earl of Mount-EnGcuMBE, 
Right Hon. Earl of Laruom. 

His Grace the Duke of PorTLAND. 
Right Hon. Lord WALTER GORDON-LENNOX,. 
Right Hon. Lord ArtHuR HILL. 

Right Hon. Lord BURGHLEY. 

Right Hon. Earl of YARBOROUGH. 

Right Hon. Earl of Limerick. 

Right Hon. Earl of CovENTRY. 

Colonel Sir G. A. Maung, V.C., K.C.B. 
Her Grace the Duchess of BUCCLEUCH, 


[o] 
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IN 
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OF 
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Mem.—<Accordiny to the Usaye of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committec 
toa Conference with the Commons the Lord highest in Rank is called sirst, aul 
the rest yo forth in like Order : But when the Whole House is called over jor any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminstei 
Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junioi 
Baron. 


Edward White Archbishop of Canter- 





His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales. 

His Royal Highness Alfred 
Albert Duke of Edinburgh. 

His Royal Highness Arthw: William 
Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn. 


His Royal Highness Leopold Charles 


Ernest 


Edward George Albert Duke of 
Albany. 
His Royal High «+s George William 
Frederick Charles Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 


bury. 

Hardinge Stanley Lord  Halsbury, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

William Dalrymple Archbishop of York. 

Gathorne Viscount Cranbrook, Lvui/ 
President of the Council. 

Gieorge Henry Earl Cadogan, Lord Priry 
Neal. 

Henry Duke of Norfolk, Hur/ Marshal 
of Eugland. 

Algernon Percy Banks Duke of Somerset. 

[ b2 








ROLL OF T 


Uharles Henry Duke of Richmond. | 

Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of | 
Grafton. 

Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of Beau- 
fort. 

William Amelius Aubrey de Vere Duke | 
of Saint Albans. 

George Godolphin Duke of Leeds. 

George William Francis Sackville Duke | 
of Bedford. 

Spencer Compton Duke of Devonshire. 

George Charles Duke of Marlborough. 

John James Robert Duke of Rutland. | 

William Alexander Louis Stephen Duke | 
of Brandon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

William John Arthur Charles James 
Duke of Portland. 

George Victor Drogo Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Algernon George Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Augustus’ 
William Adolphus George Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale. 

Henry Duke of Wellington. 

George Granville William 
Sutherland. 

Hugh Lupus Dukefof Westminster. 

Alexander William George Duke of | 


Fife. | 











Duke of 


Augustus John Henry Beaumont Mar- 
quess of Winchester 

Henry Charles Keith Marquess of Lans- 
downe. 

John Villiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
hend. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of Salis- 
bury. 

John Alexander Marquess of Bath. 

James Marquess of Abercorn. (Duke of 
Abercorn.) 

Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hertford. _| 

John Patrick Marquess of Bute. | 

William Alleyne Marquess of Exeter. 





} 


William Marquess of Northampton. | Randal 
John Charles Marquess Camden. | 


Henry Marquess of Anglesey. 





HE LORDS 

George Henry 
Cholmondeley. 

George William Thomas Marquess of 
Ailesbury. 

Frederick William John Marquess of 
Bristol. 

Archibald Marquess of Ailsa. 

Constantine Charles Henry Marquess of 
Normanby. 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Ripon. 

William Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane. 

Frederick Temple Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava. 


Hugh Marquess of 


William Henry Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, Lord Steward of the Household. 

Edward Earl of Lathom, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. 

Charles Henry John Earl of Shrews- 
bury. 

Edward Henry Earl of Derby. 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet Earl 
of Huntingdon. 


George Robert Charles Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. 


| Henry Hugh Earl of Devon. 


Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. 

Rudolph William Basil Earl of Denbigh. 

Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of West 
morland. 

Montague Earl of Lindsey. 

Earl of Stamford. 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of Win 
chilsea and Nottingham. 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield. 

Edward George Henry Earl of Sand 
wich. 

Arthur Algernon Earl of Essex. 

George James Earl of Carlisle. 

William Henry Walter Earl of Don- 
caster. (Duke of Buccleuch and 
(lueensberry.) 


Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Mowbray Thomas Earl of 
Berkeley. 


Montagu Arthur Ear] of Abingdon. 
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SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Aldred Frederick George Beresford Ear] 
of Scarbrough. 


William Coutts Earl of Albemarle, 
George William Earl of Coventry. 
Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey. 
William Henry Ear! Poulett. 


John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Lkected for Scotland.) 


Sholto George Watson Earl of Morton. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Claude Earl of Strathmore and King- 
horn. (Elected Sor Scotland.) 


George Eari of Haddington. 


Sor Scotland.) 


Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected Sor Scotland.) 


John Trotter Earl of Lindsay. 
Jor Scotland.) 


David Stanley William Earl of Airlie. 
(Llected Sor Scotland.) 


Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (Elected jor Scotland.) 


Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamilton 
Earl of Dundonald. (lected for 
Scotland.) 


Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers. 
William Heneage Earl of Dartmouth. 
Charles Earl of Tankerville. 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Aylesford. 
Francis Thomas De Grey Eari Cowper. 
Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope. 


Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme Ear] of 
Macclestield. 


Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald Ear] 
Graham. (Duke of Montrose.) 


William Frederick Earl Waldegrave. 
Bertram Earl of Ashburnham. 
Charles Augustus Earl of Harrington. 
Newton Earl of Portsmouth. 


George Guy Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick. 


Sidney Carr Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
William Thomas Spencer Earl Fitz- 
william. 
Frederick George Ear] of Guilford. 
Charles Philip Earl of Hardwicke. 
Henry Edward Earl of Ichester. 
Reginald Windsor Earl De La Warr. 
William Earl of Radnor. 


(Elected 


( Elected 





John Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Allen Alexander Ear] Bathurst. 

Arthur Wills John Wellington Blundell 
Trumbull Earl of Hillsborough. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Edward Hyde Ear! of Clarendon. 

William David Earl of Mansfield. 

John James Hugh Henry Ear! Strange. 
(Duke of Athole.) 

Wiiliam Henry Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe. (Jn another Place us Lord 
Steugurd of the Household.) 

Hugh Ear! Fortescue. 

George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

George Henry Earl Cadogan. (i another 
Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Edward James Earl of Malmesbury. 

John Vansittart Danvers Earl of Lanes- 
borough. (Elected for Lreland.) 

Henry Ernest Newcomen Ear] of Kings- 
ton. (Llected for Ireland.) 

Dermot Robert Wyndham Earl of Mayo. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Hugh Earl Annesley. 
land.) 

George Earl of Lucan. 
Ireland.) 


( Elected Sor Tre- 


(Elected for 


Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
James Francis Ear] of Bandon. (lected 


Jor Ireland.) 
James Earl of Caledon. 
Treland.) 


James Francis Harry Earl of Rosslyn. 

William George Robert Earl of Craven. 

William Hillier Earl of Onslow. 

Charles Earl of Romney. 

Walter John Ear] of Chichester. 

Seymour John Grey Earl of Wilton. 

George Charles Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Nelson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Treland.) 

Sydney William Herbert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Orford. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale. 

Dudley Franeis Stuart Earl of Harrowby. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 








Henry Thynne Earl of Harewood. 

Gilbert John Earl of Minto. 

Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart. 

James Walter Karl of Verulam. 

Adelbert Wellington Brownlow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Henry Cornwallis Earl of St. Germans. 

Albert Edmund Earl of Morley. 

Orlando George Charles Earl of Brad- 
ford. 

William Earl Beauchamp. 

John Earl of Eldon. 

Richard William Penn Earl Howe. 

George Edward John Mowbray Earl of 
Stradbroke. 


William Stephen Earl Temple of Stowe. 
Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Charles Stewart Earl Vane. (J/arquess 
of Londovderry.) 

William Archer Ear] Amherst. 

John Frederick Vaughan Ear] Cawdor. 

William George Earl of Munster. 

Robert Adam Philips Haldane Earl of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas Francis Ear! of Lichfield. 

John George Earl of Durham. 

Granville George Earl Granville. 

Henry Earl of Effingham. 

Henry John Earl of Ducie. 

Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of Yar- 
borough. 

James Henry Robert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Rowburghe.) 

Thomas William Earl of Leicester. 

William Earl of Lovelace. 

Lawrence Earl of Zetland. 


Charles William Francis Earl of Gains- 
borough. 

Francis Charles Granville Earl of Elles- 
mere. 

George Henry Charles Earl of Strafford. 


Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of Cot- 
tenham. 


William Henry Earl Cowley. 

Archibald William Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

William Humble Earl of Dudley. 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


John Francis Stanley Earl Russell. 

Francis Earl of Cromartie. 

John Earl of Kimberley. 

Richard Earl of Durtrey. 

William Ernest Earl of Feversham. 

Henry George Earl of Ravensworth. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville Earl 
of Wharnclifte. 

Thomas George Earl of Northbrook, 

Herbert John Earl Cairns. 

Victor Alexander George Robert Earl of 
Lytton. 

Edward Earl of Lathom. (/u «wother 
Place as Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household.) 

George Watson Earl Sondes. 

Roundell Earl of Selborne. 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Cornwallis Earl de Montalt. 

William Henry Forester Earl of Londes 
borough. 


Robert Viscount Hereford. 

James David Viscount Strathallan. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and St- 
John. 

Evelyn Edward Thomas Viscount Fal- 
mouth. 

George Master Viscount Torrington. 

Gerald Viscount Leinster. 
Leiuster.) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood. 

Mervyn Edward Viscount Powerscourt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Wiiliam Crosbie Viscount Bangor. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Cornwailis Viscount Hawarden. (lected 
Sur Tveland.) (Lu another Place as 
Karl de Moutalt.) 


Carnegie Parker Viscount St. Vincent. 

Henry Viscount Melville. 

William Wells Viscount Sidmouth. 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon. (Larf 
of Aberdeen ) 


Edward Fleetwood John Viscount Ex- 
mouth. 


John Luke George Viscount Hutchinson 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 





(Duke of 
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SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


William Frederick Viscount Clancarty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Robert Wellington Viscount Comber- 
mere. 

Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury. 

Rowland Clegg Viscount Hill. 

Charles Stewart Viscount Hardinge. 

George Stephens Viscount Gough. 

Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax. 

Alexander Nelson Viscount Bridport. 


William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman. 
Gathorne Viscount Cranbrook. (Jn 


another Place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

Robert Viscount Sherbrooke. 

Henry Bouverie William Viscount 
Hampden. 

Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley. 

William John Viscount Oxenbridge. 


Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 


Frederick Bishop of London. 

Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham. 

Anthony Wilson Bishop of Winchester. 

John Thomas Bishop of Norwich. 

Charles John Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

James Bishop of Hereford. 

Arthur Charles Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Richard Bishop of Chichester. 

William Basil Bishop of St. David's. 

John Charles Bishop of Liverpool. 

Ernest Roland Bishop of Newcastle. 

Richard Bishop of Llandaff. 

William Bishop of Oxford. 

George Bishop of Southwell. 

William Boyd Bishop of Ripon. 

Edward Bishop of Lincoln. 

Edward Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

John Bishop of Salisbury. 

Alwyne Bishop of Ely. 

James Bishop of Manchester. 

William Walsham Bishop of Wakefield. 

Francis John Bishop of Chester. 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph. 











Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor. 


Henry Thurstan Lord Knutsford, One 
of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

Dudley Charles Lord de Ros. 

Alfred Joseph Lord Mowbray. 

George Manners Lord Hastings. 

Edward Southwell Lord de Clifford. 

Gilbert Henry Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 

Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton. 

Robert Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 
Zouche of Haryngworth. 

Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn. 

Charles Edward Hastings Lord Bot- 
reaux. (Karl of Loudoun.) 

Francis Robert Lord Camoys. 

—————— Lord Beaumont. 

Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden. 

Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. 

Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord Braye. 

Robert George Lord Windsor. 

William Henry John Lord North. 

Beauchamp Mowbray Lord St. John of 
Bletso. 

Frederick George 
Walden. 

William Joseph Lord Petre. 

John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele. 

John Francis Lord Arundell of War- 
dour. 

John Stuart Lord Ciifton. 
Darnley.) 

John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer. 

Henry George Lord Teynham. 

Augustus Frederick Fitz-herbert Lord 
Stafford. 

George Frederick William Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. 

Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord 
Forbes. (Elected for Scotland.) 

William Frederick Lord 

(Elected for Scotland.) 

(Elected 


Lord Howard de 


(Earl of 


Alexander 
Saltoun. 

Charles William Lord Sinelair. 
Sor Scotland.) 








Charles Lord Blantyre. (Hlected for 


Scotland.) 
Alexander Hugh Lord Balfour of 
Burley. (lected for Scotland.) 
Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth. (lected 


Sor Scotland.) 
Richard Edmund Saint Lawrence Lord 
Boyle. (Zarl of Cork and Orrery.) 
George Lord Hay. (Zarl of Kinnoul.) 


Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord Mid- 
dleton. 


Frederick George Brabazon Lord Pon- 
sonby. (Karl of Besshorough.) 


Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord Scars- 
dale. 


George Florance Lord Boston. 


Charles George Lord Lovell and Holland. 
(Zarl of Egmont.) 


George William Henry Lord Vernon. 

Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord Digby. 

George Douglas Lord Sundridge. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Martin Bladen Lord Hawke. 

Henry Thomas Lord Foley. 

Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dinevor. 

Thomas Lord Walsingham. 

William Lord Bagot. 

Charles Henry Lord Southampton. 

John Richard Brinsley Lord Grautley. 


George Bridges Harley Dennett Lord 
Rodney. 


Henry George Lord Lovaine. 

Philip Reginald Lord Somers. 

Richard Henry Lord Berwick. 

Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne. 

Job Henry De La Poer Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Richard Henry Lord Carleton, 
of Shannon.) 


Charles Lord Suffield. 

Dudley Wilmot Lord Dorchester. 

Lloyd Lord Kenyon. 

Charles Cornwallis Lord Braybrooke. 

George Augustus Hamilton Lord Fisher- 
wick. (Marquess of Donegali.) 

Henry Charles Lord Gage. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow. 

William Morton Lord Auckland. 


(Earl 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Charles George Lord Lyttelton. 

Henry George Lord Mendip. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

George Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart. 
(Zarl of Moray.) 

Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart of Garlies. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James George Henry Lord Saltersford. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


William Lord Brodrick. 
Midleton.) 


Frederick Henry William Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Peter Robert Lord Gwydir. 

Charles Robert Lord Carrington. 

William Henry Lord Bolton. 

Thomas Lyttleton Lord Lilford. 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale. 

Edward Donough Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

William Charles Lord Carbery. 
Sor Ireland.) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis William Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Robert Lord Clonbrock. 
Treland.) 

Charles Mark Lord Headley. 
Jor Ireland.) 

Edward Henry Churchill Lord Crofton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


( Viscount 


Inchiquin. 


(Elected 


Kilmaine. 
( Elected jor 


(Elected 


Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 
(Elected Jor Ireland.) 
Dayrolles Blakeney Lord  Ventry. 


(Elected sor Irelund.) 

Henry O'Callaghan 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Eyre Challoner Henry Lord Clarina. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

John Henry Lord Loftus. 
of Ely.) 

William Lord Carysfort. 
Carysfort.) 

George Ralph Lord Abercromby. 

Charles Towry Hamilton Lord Ellen- 
borough. 


Augustus 
Sandys. 


Lord Dunalley. 


(Va 1 WES8 


(Earl of 


Lord 


Frederick Arthur 














SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Henry North Lord Shettield. 
Sheffield.) 

William Macnaghten Lord Erskine. 

George John Lord Monteagle. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

Bernard Arthur William 
Hastings Lord Granard. 
Granard.) 

Hungerford Lord Crewe. 

— Lord Gardner. 

John Thomas Lord Manners. 


Patrick 


John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 
Richard Lord Castlemaine. (ected for 


Ireland.) 


Charles Lord Meldrum. 
Huntly.) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

William Hale John Charles}Lord Fox- 


ford. (Earl of Limerick.) 
Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill. 


George Robert Canning Lord Harris. 


Reginald Charles Edward Lord Col- 
chester. 


Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 
Henry Francis Lord Minster. (Mar- 


quess Conyngham.) 
James Edward William Theobald Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. (arl 
of Wemyss.) 

John Strange Lord Clanbrassill. 
of Roden.) 

Thomas Lord Silchester. (Hari of Long- 
Jord.) 

Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. 
(Viscount Massereene. ) 

Hugh Lord Delamere. 

Orlando Watkin Weld Lord Forester. 

John William Lord Rayleigh. 

Edric Frederic Lord Gifford. 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. 
Crawford aud Balcarres.) 

Uchter John Mark Lord 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 


(Ea rl 


(Mar- 
(Earl of 


Ranfurly. 





(Earl of 


(Earl cof 


(Marquess of 





John Byrne Leicester Lord De Tabley. 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Tenterden. 

William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 

William Frederick Lord Heytesbury. 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. (Hari 
of Rosebery.) 

Richard James Lord Clanwilliam. (/arl 
of Clanwilliam.) 

William Draper Mortimer Lord Wyn- 
ford. 

Charles Gore 
(Earl of Errol.) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fingall. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

William Philip Lord Sefton. 
Sefton.) 

Robert Bermingham Lord Clements. 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 
Thomas Lord Kenlis. 

Head fort.) 


Reginald Lord Chaworth. 
Meath.) 


Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. («rl 


of Dunmore.) 


Augustus Frederick George Warwick 
Lord Poltimore. 


Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord Mostyn. 
Henry Spencer Lord Templemore. 
Valentine Frederick Lord Cloncurry. 
John St. Vincent Lord De Saumarez. 
Thomas Lord Denman. 
James Yorke MacGregor Lord Abinger. 
Philip Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. 
Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ashburton. 
Edward George Perey Lord Hatherton. 
Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Lar! of Gosford.) 
William Frederick Lord Stratheden. 
Geoffrey Dominick Augustus Frederick 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. (lected 
Jor Ireland.) 
Simon Joseph Lord Lovat. 
William Bateman Lord Bateman. 


Lord Kilmarnock. 


( Earl ff 


(Marquess of 


(Earl f 


Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (arl of Kintore.) 

George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick Warner William Lord Ross- 


more. 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Robert Shapland George Julian Lord 
Carew. 


Charles Frederick Ashley Cooper Lord 
De Mauley. 


Arthur Lord Wrottesley. 
Charles Douglas Richard Lord Sudeley. 
Paul Sanford Lord Methuen. 


Henry Edward John Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. 

William Henry Lord Leigh. 

Beilby Lord Wenlock. 

William Lord Lurgan. 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon. 

John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton. 

John Manley Arbuthnot Lord Keane. 

John Lord Oxenfoord. (Hari of Stair.) 

Hussey Crespigny Lord Vivian. 

Henry William Lord Congleton. 

Denis St. George Lord Dunsandle and 


Clanconal. (/Jecte/ for Ireland.) 
Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. (Za7/ 


of Elyin and Kincardine.) 
Thomas Montague Morrison Lord Truro. 
Arthur Lord De Freyne. 
Edward  Burtenshaw 
Leonards. 
George Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Raglan. 
Lord Kenmare. 


Lord Saint 


Valentine Augustus 
(Larl of Kenmare.) 

Henry Lord Belper. 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide. 

Robert Lord Ebury. 

Charles Compton William Lord Ches- 
ham. 

Frederic Augustus Lord Chelmsford. 

John Lord Churston. 

Henry Lord Leconfield. 

Wilbraham Lord Egerton. 

Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar. 

Fitz Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden. 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux. 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird. 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord West- 
bury. 

Francis 


William Fitzhardinge Lord 


Fitzhardinge. 





Luke Lord Annaly. 

Robert Offley Ashburton Lord Houg!:- 
ton. 

John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord Romilly. 


James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth Lord 
Meredyth. (Lord Athlumney.) 


Windham Thomas Lord Kenry. 
of Dunraven and Movnt-Eavl.) 


Charles Stanley Lord Monck. 
Monck.) 


John Major Lord Hartismere. 
Henniker.) 

Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton. 

George Sholto Gordon Lord Penrhyn. 

Gustavus Russell Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boune.) 


John Henry Lord Kesteven. 
Arthur Lord Ormathwaite. 
Edward Lord O'Neill. 

Robert William Lord Napier. 


Jenico William Joseph Lord Gorman 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 


Thomas Kane Lord  Kathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Hamiltor. Lord Lawrence. 

James Plaisted Lord Penzance. 

John Lord Dunning. (Lord /ollo.) 


(Karl 
’ 


( Viseor 


(Lord? 


Lord 


James Lord  Balinhard. (Kari of 
Southesk.) 

William Lord Hare. (Hurl of Listowel.) 

Francis Edward Lord Howard of 
Glossop. 

Bernard Edward Barnaby — Loi’ 


Castletown. 
John Emerich Edward Lord Acton. 
Thomas Charles Lord Rebartes. 
Frederick Lord Wolverton. 
Algernon William Fulke Lord Greville. 
Thomas Towneley Lord O'Hagan. 
William Lord Sandhurst. 
Francis Lord Ettrick. (Lord Nupier.) 


James Charles Herbert Welbore Ellis 
Lord Somerton. (Lar! of Vormanton.) 


Henry Austin Lord Aberdare. 
James Lord Moncreift. 

John Duke Lord Coleridge. 
William Lord Emly. 


Chichester Samuel 
(Lord Clermont.) 


Lord Carlingford. 














SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe. 

John Slaney Lord Hampton. 

John Lord Winmarleigh. 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. (Zarl 
of Home.) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dalhousie.) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. 
Erne.) 

William Richard Lord Harlech. 

Henry Gerard Lord Alington. 

Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tollemache. 

William Cansfield Lord Gerard. 

Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville. 

Colin Lord Blackburn. 

Charles Bowyer Lord Norton. 

Percy Lord Shute. (Viscount Barring- 
ton.) 

William Lord Watson. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne. 
Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun. 


Charles Wallace Alexander Napier Lord 
Lamington. 


Charles Frederick Lord Donington. 

Arthur Edwin Lord Trevor. 

Montagu William Lord Rowton. 

Edward Hugessen Lord Brabourne. 

Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord Ampthill. 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of T'weeddale.) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord Howth. 
(Earl of Howth.) 

Donald James Lord Reay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Hothfield. 

Dudley Coutts Lord Tweedmouth. 


George William Wilshere Lord Bram- 
well. 


Frederick , Beauchamp Paget Lord Al- 
cester. 


(Earl 


(A Lord of 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
James Lord Strathspey. 


field.) 
John George Lord Monk Bretton. 


Walter Charles Lord Northbourne. 


(Earl of Sea- 








Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox 
Lord Sudley. (Earl of Arran.) 


John Robert William Lord de Vesci. 
(Viscount de Veseci.) 


Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries. 


Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury. (/. 
another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 


Mervyn Edward Lord Powerscourt. (/. 
another Place as Viscount Powerscourt. ) 


Anthony Henley Lord Northington. 


(Lord Henley.) 
Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild. 
Edward Charles Lord Revelstoke. 
Robert Lord Monkswell. 
Arthur Lord Hobhouse. 
Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen. 
Edward Lord Ashbourne. 
Rowland Lord Saint Oswald, 
Robert James Lord Wantage. 
William Baiiol Lord Esher. 
George William Lord Deramore. 


Henry John Lord Montagu of Beau 
lieu. 


William Buller Fullerton Lord Elphin 
stone. 

Charles John Lord Colville of Culross. 

Farrer Lord Herschell. 

Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon. 

Samuel Charles Lord Hindlip. 

Edmund Lord Grimthorpe. 

Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge. 

William Lord Kensington. 

Michael Arthur Lord Burton. 


John Glencairn Carter Lord Hamilton 
of Dalzell. 


Thomas Lord Brassey. 
Henry Lord Thring. 


Frederick Arthur Lord Stanley of 
Preston. 
Edward Lord Macnaghten. (A Lor’ 


of Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Robert Lord Connemara. 

Claude Lord Bowes. (/n another Place as 
Earl of Strathmore,and Kinghorn.) 
George Edmund Milnes Lord Monckton. 

(Viscount Galway.) 
John Lord Saint Levan. 
James Douglas Lord Magheramorne. 








William George Lord Armstrong. 
xeorge Lord Basing. 

William Henry Lord De Ramsey. 
William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore. 
Egerton Lord Addington. 





Henry Thurstan Lord Knutsford. (Jz | 
another Piace as one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State.) 


John Lord Savile. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Michael Lord Morris. (A 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

William Ventris Lord Field. 

Francis Richard Lord Sandford. 


Lord of 


Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh. 

James Lord Hannen. (A Lord of A ppeut 
in Ordinary.) 

George Lord Mount Stephen. 

Samuel Lord Masham. 

















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY- 


Kincpom oF GREAT 


WESTMINSTER THE FirtH Day or AvuGust, ONE 


MEMBERS 


FOURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UnitTEep 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT 


THousAND EjIGur 


BHunDRED AND ErGuty SIx, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 


CorRRECTED 


To THE MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT ON THE 9TH FEBRUARY, 1892. 


BEDFORD. 
NorvTHern, or BIGGLESWADE DrvisIon, 
Viscount Baring. 
SouTHERN, or Luton Drviston, 
Cyril Flower. 
BEDFORD BOROUGH. 
Samuel Whitbread. 


BERKS. 

Nortuern, or Aprncpon Division, 
Philip Wroughton. 

SouTHEeRN, or Newsury Drvisron, 
William George Mount. 

Eastern, or WOKINGHAM DIVISION, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 

READING BOROUGH, 

Charles Townshend Murdoch. 





WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGH, 
Francis Tress Barry. | 


BUCKS. 
NorrHekn, or BuckincHam Drviston, 
Herbert Samuel Leon. 

Min, or AYLespury Drviston, | 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. | 


| 


SouTHern, or WycomsBe Division, 


| 


Viscount Curzon. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
NorrHern, or WisBecu Division, 
Hon. Arthur George Brand. 
WEsTERN, or CHESTERTON Drvision, 
Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G. 
Eastern, or Newmarket Drvision, 
George Newnes. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
Richard Claverhouse Jebb. 
Sir George Gabriel Stokes, bt. 
CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Robert Uniacke Penrose FitzGerald. 


CHESTER. 
Wirrat Drvisron, 
Colonel Edward Thomas Davenant 
Cotton-Jodrell. 
Eppissury Drviston, 
Henry James Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD Drviston, 
William Bromley Davenport. 
Crewe Drviston, 
Walter Stowe Bright McLaren. 
Nortawicu Drviston, 
John Tomlinson Brunner. 
ALTRINCHAM Division, 
Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, bt. 








List of 
CHESTER — covt. 
Hype Division. 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 
Kynutsrorp Division, 
Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 
BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. 


General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, 
K.C.B. 


CHESTER BOROUGH. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 

STOCKPORT BOROUGH. 
Louis John Jennings, 
Sydney Gedge. 

CORNWALL. 
WESTERN, or St. Ives Division, 

Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 


Norra - WESTERN, or CAmBorNE Divt- 
SION, 


Charles Augustus Vansittart Conybeare. 
Truro Division, 
William Bickford-Smith. 
Mip, or Sr. Austreit Division, 
William Alexander M‘Arthur. 
Soutn-Easrern, or Bopmin Dryision, 
Rt. Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 
Norru-Eastrern, or LAUNCESTON 
Division, 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland. 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Norruern, or EskpaA.Le Division, 
Robert Andrew Allison. 


Mip, or Penrira Diviston, 
James William Lowther. 


CockErMouTH Division, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
WEsTERN, or Ecremont Division, 

Lord Muncaster. 

CARLISLE BOROUGH. 
William Court Gully. 

WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 

James Bain, kt. 
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Members. 
DERBY. 
Hieu Peak Division, 
William Sidebottom. 
Nortn-Eastern Division, 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 
CHESTERFIELD Division, 
Alfred Barnes. 
Western Division, 
Victor Christian William Cavendish. 
Mip Division, 
James Alfred Jacoby. 
: ILkEston Division, 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster. 
SouTHERN Division, 
Henry Wardle. 
DERBY BOROUGH. 
Thomas Roe, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Harcourt, kt. 


DEVON. 
Eastern, or Honrron Division, 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 
Nortu-Eastern, or Tiverton Division, 
Col. Sir William Hood Walrond, bt. 
NortTHERN, or SourH Morton Division, 
George Lambert. 
Nortu-Western, or BARNSTAPLE 
Division, 
George Pitt-Lewis. 
Western, or Tavistock Dryision, 
Viscount Ebrington. 
SovuTHERN, or Totnes Division, 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Torquay Division, 
Richard Maliock. 
Min, or AsHBuRTON Division, 
Charles Seale-Hayne. 
DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Sir John Henry Puleston, kt. 
Captain George Edward Price. 
EXETER BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sir H. Stafford Northcote, bt., C.B. 
PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward Bates, bt. 
Sir Edward George Clarke, kt. 
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List of 
DORSET. 
NortHern Division, 
Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman. 
Eastern Division, 
Hon. Humphry Naipier Sturt. 
SourHern Division, 
William Ernest Brymer. 
Western Division, 
Henry Richard Farquharson. 
DURHAM. 
Jarrow Division, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. 
HovuGuton-LE-SprinG Division, 
Nicholas Wood. 
CHESTER-LE-STREET Division, 
James Joicey. 
Nortu-WestTeRN Division, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drviston, 
John Wilson. 
SourH-Eastrern Drvision, 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock-Allan, bt., V.C., K.C.B. 


Bishop AvucKLAND Drvision, 
James Mellor Paulton. 


3ARNARD CastTLE Division, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, bt. 
DARLINGTON BOROUGH, 
Theodore Fry. 
DURHAM BOROUGH, 
Thomas Milvain. 
GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
Hon. Walter Henry James. 
HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. 
Christopher Furness. 
SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Horace Davey, kt. 
SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 
Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 
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Members. 
ESSEX. 
SouTH-WEsTERN, or WALTHAMSTOW 
Division, 
Colonel William Thomas Makins. 
SovTHERN, or Romrorp Drviston, 
James Theobald. 
WesTERN, or Eppine Division, 
Right Hon. Sir Henry John Selwin- 
Ibbetson, bt. 
NorTHERN, or SAFFRON WALDEN 
Division, 
Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Nortu-Eastern, or Harwicn Division, 
James Round. 
Eastern, or MALbon Division, 
Charles Wing Gray. 
Min, or CHELMsFoRD Division, 
William James Beadel. 
Soutnu-Eastern Division, 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch. 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Lord Brooke. 
WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
James Forrest Fulton. 
South Division, 
Major George Edward Banes. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Min, or Stroup Division, 
George Holloway. 
NorTHERN, or TEWKESBURY Division, 
Sir John Edward Dorington, bt. 
EAsTEeRN, or CirRENCESTER Division, 
Arthur Brend Winterbotham. 
Forest or Dean Division, 
Godfrey Blundell Samuelson. 
SovrHern, or Toornsury Division, 
Lord Dunsany. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Edward 
Beach, bt. 


Hicks 





List of 
GLOUCESTER—cont. 





North Division, 
Lewis Fry. 
East Division, 
Sir Joseph Dodge Weston. 
South Division, 
Col. Edward Stock Hill, C.B. 
CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
ames Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGH. 
Thomas Robinson. 





HANTS. 


NorrHern, or BastnestoKE Division, 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 
WesTERN, or ANDOVER Division, 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 
EASTERN, or PETERSFIELD Division, 
Viscount Wolmer. 
SouTHERN, or FarEHAM Division, 
General Sir Frederick Wellington John 
Fitz Wygram, bt. 
New Forest Division, 
Francis Compton. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Baring Young. 
PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Major.-Gen. Sir William Crossman, 
K.C.M.G. 
Sir Samuel Wilson. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Alfred Giles, 
Francis H. Evans. 
WINCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Richard Moss. 


HEREFORD. 
NorTHERN, or LEomMINSTER Diviston, 
James Rankin. 


SOUTHERN, or Ross Diviston, 
Michael Biddulph. 
HEREFORD BOROUGH. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, bt. 
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Members. 
HERTFORD. 


Nortuern, or Hitcuin Division, 
Robert Dimsdale (Baron of the Russian 
Empire). 
Eastern, or Hertrorp Division, 
Abel Smith. 
Mip, or St. ALBAN’s Division, 
Viscount Grimston. 


WESTERN, or Watrorp Division, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 


HUNTINGDON. 
SouTHERN, or Huntinepon Drviston, 
Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry. 
NortHern, or Ramsay Division, 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, kt. 


KENT. 
WESTERN, OR SEVENOAKS Drviston, 
Hon. Charles William Mills. 
Nortu-WeEstTERN, OR DARTFORD 
Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 
SoutH-WEsTERN, OR TUNBRIDGE 
Division, 
Robert Norton. 

Mip, or Mepway Drviston, 
Hon. John Stewart Gathorne-Hardy. 
Nortu-Eastern, or FaversHam 

Division, 
Hon. Herbert Thomas Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. 
SouTHERN, or AsHrorp Drvision, 
William Pomfret Pomfret. 
Eastern, or St. Avueustine’s Division, 
Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers- Douglas. 
Iste or Tuanet Division, 
Rt. Hon. James Lowther. 


CANTERBURY BOROUGH. 
John Henniker Heaton. 
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List of 
Kent—cont. 
CHATHAM BOROUGH, 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst, kt. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 
DOVER BOROUGH. 
George Wyndham. 
GRAVESEND BOROUGH, 
John Bazley- White. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 
HYTHE BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 
LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
John Penn. 
MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
F, 8. Wykeham Cornwallis. 
ROCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. Edward Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
WOOLWICH BOROUGH, 
Colonel Edwin Hughes, 
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LANCASTER. 
North Lancashire. 
Norra Lonspate Division, 
William George Ainslie. 
Lancaster Division, 
James Williamson. 
BuiacKkpoot Drvision, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 
Cuortey Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Randle Joseph Feilden, 
C.M.G. 
North-East Lancashire. 
Darwen Drviston, 
Viscount Cranborne. 
CuiTHEROE Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Sh uttieworth, bt. 
Accrineton Drviston, 
Robert Trotter Herion-Hodge. 
RossEND\1E Drvisron, 
John H. Maden. 





Members. 


LANCASTER—cont. 
South-East Lancashire. 
WestnovucutTon Drvision, 
Frank Hardcastle. 
Heywoop Division, 
Isaac Hoyle. 
Mipptetron Drvision, 
Thomas Fielden. 
RADCLIFFE-CUM-FARNWORTH DIVISION, 
Robert Leake. 
Eccies Drviston, 
Henry John Roby. 
Srretrorp Division, 
John William Maclure. 
Gorton Division, 
William Mather. 
PRESTWICH DrvisIon, 
Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 
South-West Lancashire, 
SoutHport Division, 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, 
OrMSEIRK DrvisIon, 
Arthur Bower Forwood. 
Bootie Drvision. 
Lt.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 
Wipnes Division, 
Tom Cottingham Edwards- Moss. 


Newton Drvision, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Ince Drvision, 
Colonel Henry Blundell Hollinshead 
Blundell, C.B. 


Leieu Division, 

Caleb Wright. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH. 
John Edmund Wentworth Addison. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH, 
James Archibald Duncan. 

BLACKBURN BOROUGH. 
William Coddington. 
William Henry Hornby. 
{ ¢ ] 
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LANCASTER—cont. 
BOLTON BOROUGH. 


Herbert Shepherd Cross. 
Colonel Hon. Francis Charles 
Bridgeman. 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
J. Spencer Balfour. 
BURY BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Sir Henry James, kt. 
LIVERPOOL BOROUGH. 
Kirkdale Division, 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, 
K.C.M.G. 
Walton Division, 
Miles Walker Mattinson. 
Everton Division, 
(Vacant) 
West Derby Division, 
Hon. William Henry Cross. 
Scotland Division, 
Thomas Power O’Conncr. 
Exchange Division, 
Ralph Neville. 
Abercromby Division, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 
East Toxteth Division, 
Rt. Hon. Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
Thomas Bland Royden. 
MANCHESTER BOROUGH. 
North-West Division, 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, bt. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
North-East Division, 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, bt., 
G.C.8.1. 


East Division, 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
South Division, 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, kt. 
South-West Division, 
Jacob Bright. 








Members. 


LANCASTER—cont. 
OLDHAM BOROUGH. 


James Mackenzie Maclean. 
Elliott Lees. 
PRESTON BOROUGH. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
Robert William Hanbury. 
ROCHDALE BOROUGH. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Edward Hardcastle. 
West Division, 
Lees Knowles. 
South Division, 
Henry Hoyle Howorth. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH, 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH, 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 
WIGAN BOROUGH, 
Francis Sharp Powell. 





LEICESTER. 


Eastern, or Metton Drviston, 
Marquess of Granby. 
Min, or Lovcusorover Division, 
Edwin Joseph Lisle March Phillipps de 
Lisle. 
WESTERN, OR Boswortn Division, 
James Ellis. 
SouTHERN, or HarsoroveH Drvision, 
John William Logan. 
LEICESTER BOROUGH, 
James Allanson Picton. 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 
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List of 


LINCOLN. 
West LInpsey, 
Division, 
Col. Henry Eyre. 
Norty Linpsey, or Briga Drvision, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
East Linpsey, or Louts Drvision, 
Arthur Raymond Heath. 
Souta LinpsEy, or HorNCASTLE 
Division, 
Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 


SLEAFORD 


or GAINSBORO’ 


NortH KEeEstTevVEN, or 
Drvision, 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 


Sour Kesteven, or Stamrorp Drv1- 
SION, 
Henry John Cokayne Cust. 


Hoxianpd, or SPALDING Drviston, 
Halley Stewart. 
BOSTON BOROUGH. 
Henry John Farmer-Atkinson. 
GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Malcolm Low. 
GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Edward Heneage. 
LINCOLN BOROUGH, 
Frederick Harold Kerans. 
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MIDDLESEX. 
ENFIELD Drvisron, 
Captain Henry Ferryman Bowles. 
TorrenHAM Drviston. 
Joseph Howard. 
Hornsey Division, 
Henry Charles Stephens. 
Harrow Division, 
William Ambrose. 
Eating Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton. 
BRENTFORD DtvisIon, 
James Bigwood. 
Uxsrince Drvision, 
Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland. 





Members. 


MIpDLEsEx—cont. 
BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
North-East Division, 
George Howell. 
South- West Divisio 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 
CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division, 
Gainsford Bruce. 
Central Division, 
Captain Frederick Thomas Penton. 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 
FULHAM BOROUGH, 
William Hayes Fisher. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH. 
North Division 
Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.1. 
Central Division, 
Surgeon-General Sir William 
Hunter, K.C.M.G. 
South Division, 
Sir Charles Russell, kt. 
HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH. 
Major-Gen. Walter Tuckfield Golds- 


Guyer. 


worthy. 
HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH, 
Edward Brodie Hoare, 
ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 
, West Division, 
Richard Chamberlain. 
East Division, 
Cowley Lambert. 
South Division, 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, kt. 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, kt., K.C.LE 
[ «2 } 








List of 
MrippLEsEx— Kensington Boro’-—cont. 
South Division, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, bt. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, bt. 
MARYLEBONE BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Edmund Boulnois, 
Test Division, 
Frederick Seager Hunt. 
PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
John Aird. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill. 
ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 
ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Thomas Henry Bolton. 
East Division, 
Robert Grant Webster. 
West Division, 
Harry Lawson Webster Lawson. 
South Division, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 
Hoxton Division, 
James Stuart. 
Haggerston Division, 
William Randal Cremer. 
STRAND BOROUGH, 
Hon. William Frederick Danvers Smith. 
TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH, 
Whitechapel Division, 
Samuel Montagu. 
St. George's Division, 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
Limehouse Division, 
Edward Samuel Norris. 


Mile End Division, 
Spencer Charrington. 
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Members. 
MippLesEx—Tower Hamlets Boro’—cont. 
Stepney Division, 

Frederick Wootton Isaacson, 
Bow and Bromley Division, 
Sir John Charles Ready Colomb, 
K.C.M.G. 
Poplar Division, 

Sydney Charles Buxton. 
WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 

Burdett-Coutts. 


LONDON CITY. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
Sir Reginald Hanson, bt. 








MONMOUTH. 
NortTHERN Division, 

Thomas Phillips Price. 
Western Division, 


Cornelius Marshali Warmington. 
SoutHerN Drvision, 
Col. Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 
MONMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 


NORFOLK. 
Norta-WeEstern Drtvision, 
Lord Henry C. Bentinck. 
South-Western Division, 
William Amhurst Tyssen Amherst. 
Nortuern Division, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Division, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, bt. 


Mip Division, 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon, 


SouTHEerN Division, 

Francis Taylor. 
GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, kt, 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH, 
Alexander Weston Jarvis. 
NORWICH BOROUGH. 

Jeremiah James Colman. 
Samuel Hoare. 














List of 


NORTHAMPTON. 
Norruern Division, 
Lord Burghley. 
Eastern Dtvision, 
Francis Allston Channing. 
Mip Drvistoy, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Soutnern Drviston, 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt. 
NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Moses Philip Manfield. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROUGH, 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
WansBeck Division, 
Charles Fenwick. 
TyNEsIDE Division, 
Wentworth Blackett Beaumont. 
HexxHam Division, 
Miles MacInnes. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED Division, 
Sir Edward Grey, bt. 
MORPETH BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. John Morley. 
James Craig. 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH, 
Richard Sim Donkin. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
BassetLaw Dtviston, 
Sir Frederick George Milner, bt. 
Newark Drviston, 
Viscount Newark. 
RusHcuiFFeE Division, 
John Edward Ellis. 
MansFiELp Division, 
Cecil George Savile Foljambe. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH, 
West Division, 
Henry Broadhurst. 
East Division, 
Arnold Morley. 
South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 





‘ Members. 


OXFORD. 
NortHern, or Bansury Division, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, bt. 
Mi, or Woopstock Drvisioy, 
George Herbert Morrell. 
SoutuHern, or Heniey Drvision, 
Hon. Francis Parker. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
bt., D.C.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.C.L, 
OXFORD BOROUGH. 
Alexander William Hall. 


RUTLAND. 
George Henry Finch. 


SALOP. 
WEsTERN, or Oswestry Division, 
Stanley Leighton. 
NorrTHern, on Newport Dtvision, 
Col. William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 
Min, 6r Wexurncton Division. 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
SouTHERN, or LupLow Drviston, 
Robert Jasper More. 
SHREWSBURY BOROUGH. 
James Watson. 





SOMERSET. 
NortHern Division, 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 
WE ts Division, 
Colonel Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Drviston. 
Viscount Weymouth. 
Eastern Dtvision, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
Soutnern Drvision, 
Earl of Cavan. 
BripewaTer Division, 
Edward James Stanley. 
WESTERN, or WELLINGTON DivIsIoN, 
Charles Isaac Elton. 








List of 


SomMERSET—cont. 
BATH BOROUGH. 
Edmond Robert Wodehouse. 
Col. Robert Peter Laurie, C.B. 
TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Percy Allsopp. 








STAFFORD. 


Leek Division, 
Harry Tichborne Hinckes. 


Burton Drvisron, 
Sydney Evershed. 

WEstTERN Division, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 


NortH-WEsTERN Division, 
Captain Justinian Heathcote Edwards- 
Heathcote. 
LicHFIELD Drvision, 
Sir John Swinburne, bt. 


KINGSWINFORD Division, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 


HanpswortH Division, 
Henry Wiggin. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGH. 
Douglas Henry Coghill. 
STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Thomas Salt. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 
George Granville Leveson-Gower. 
WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Edward Thomas Holden. 


WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 


WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer. 


WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Sir William Chichele Plowden, K.C.8.I. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 


South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 
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Members. 
SUFFOLK. 
Nortuern, or Lowestorr Division, 
Sir Savile Brinton Crossley, bt. 


Norts-Eastern, or Eye Division, 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
NortH-WESTERN, or STOWMARKET 
Division, 
Sydney James Stern. 
Sout, or Supspury Drvision, 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 
SoutH-EAsTERN, or WooDBRIDGE 
Division, 
Col. Robert Hamiiton Lloyd Anstruther. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Lord Francis Hervey. 
IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, bt., 


Lord Elcho. 
SURREY. 
NortH-WESTERN, or CHERTSEY 
Division, 


Frederick Alers Hankey. 
SoutH-WESTERN, or GUILDFORD 
Division, 


Hon. William St. John Fremantle 


Brodrick. 
SoutH-EastTeErN, or Re1Gate Drvision, 
Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, bt. 
M1», or Epsom Division, 
Rt. Hon. George Cubitt. 
Krxeston Division, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, bt. 


NortH-EAstTeERN, or WIMBLEDON 
Division, 


Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA anp CLAPHAM BOROUGH. 
Battersea Division, 

Octavius Vaughan Morgan. 
Clapham Division, 
John Saunders Gilliat. 














List of 


SuRREY—cont. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
John Richards Kelly. 
Peckham Division, 
Arthur Antony Baumann. 
Dulwich Division, 
John Blundell Maple. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
LAMBETH BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Craufurd Fraser, 
V.C., C.B, 
Kennington Division, 
Mark Hanbury Beaufoy. 
Brizton Division, 
Marquess of Carmarthen. 
Norwood Division, 
Thomas Lynn Bristowe. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 
Walworth Division, 
Lewis Henry Isaacs, 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH, 
West Division, 
Richard Knight Causton. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
Colonel Charles Edward Hamilton. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Alfred Lafone. 
WANDSWORTH BOROUGH, 
Henry Kimber. 

SUSSEX. 
Nortu-Western, or HorsHam Division, 
Colonel Sir Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 

bt., O.B. 
Sours-WestTERN, or CHICHESTER 
Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Walter C. Gordon Lennox. 
Norruern, or East Grinsteap Division, 
Hon. Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 
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Sussex—cont. 
Mi», or Lewes Division, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 
SouTHErN, or EastsourNneE DIvision, 
Admiral Edward Field. 
Eastern, or Rye Division, 
Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 
BRIGHTON BOROUGH, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Thackeray Mar- 
riott, kt., 
Gerald Walter Erskine Loder. 
HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
NortuHeErn, or TamwortH Division, 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
Nortu-Eastern, or Nuneaton Division, 
John Stratford Dugdale. 
SouTu-WeEsTERN, or STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon Division, 
Frederick Townsend. 
Soutu-Eastery, or Rucsy DIvIsion, 
Henry Peyton Cobb. 
ASTON MANOR BOROUGH, 
Captain George William Grice-Hutchin- 
son. 
BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH, 
Edybaston Division, 
George Dixon. 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Central Division, 
John Albert Bright. 
Vorth Division, 
William Kenrick. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Matthews. 
Bordesley Division 
Jesse Collings. 
South Division, 
Joseph Powell- Williams. 








Warwick—cont. 
COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
William Henry Walter Ballantine. 


WARWICK & LEAMINGTON BOROUGH. 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
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WESTMORELAND. 
NortHern, or AppLesy Division, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
SouTHERN, or Kenpat Drvision, 
Earl of Bective. 





WILTs. 

NorTHERN, Or CRICKLADE DrvIsIoN, 
Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maskelyne. 
NortH-WESTERN, Or CHIPPENHAM 
Division, 

Lord Henry Bruce. 
WEsTERN, or Westsury Division, 

George Pargiter Fuller. 

Eastern, or Devizes Division, 
Walter Hume Long. 

SouTHERN, or Witton Division, 
Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, bt. 

SALISBURY BOROUGH. 

Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
WEsTERN, or BEwptery Division, 


Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech- 
mere, bt. 


SouTHERN, or EvesHam Division, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt., G.C.S.I. 
Min, or Droitwicn Drvision, 
John Corbett. 
NorTHERN Drvision, 
Benjamin Hingley. 
Eastern Division, 
George Woodyatt Hastings. 
DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 
WORCESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 








Members. 


YORK. 
North Riding, 
THirsk AND Matton Drvision, 
Colonel Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. 
RicHMonD Division, 
George William Elliot. 
CLEVELAND DrvisIon, 
Henry Fell Pease. 
Wuitsy Division, 
Ernest William Beckett. 
East Riding, 
Howperness Division, 


Commander George Richard{Bethell,R.N. 


Buckrose Division, 
Christopher Sykes. 
HowpeEnsHIrE Drvision, 
Arthur Duncombe. 
West Riding, Northern Part, 
Skipton Division, 
Walter Morrison. 
KEIGHLEY Drvisiox, 
Isaac Holden. 
Suretey Drvision, 
Joseph Craven. 
SowerBy Division, 
Edward Crossley. 
Exxanp Drvision, 
Thomas Wayman. 
West Riding, Southern Part, 
Mortey Division, 
Charles George Milnes-Gaskell. 
Normanton Division, 
Benjamin Pickard. 
CotnE VatuEy Division, 
Henry Frederick Beaumont. 
Hotmrirtx Dtvision, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 


BarnstEy Division, 
Karl Compton. 
HALLAMSHIRE Drvision, 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, bt. 





bi 











List of 
York—cont. 
RoTHERHAM DIVISION, 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. 
DoncasTER Drvision, 
Hon. W. Henry W. Fitzwilliam. 
West Riding, Eastern Part, 
Rreon Division, 
John Lloyd Wharton. 
Ortey Division, 
John Barran. 
Barxkston Asu Drvision, 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 
Oscotpcross Division, 
John Austin. 
Pupsey Division, 
Briggs Priestley. 
Spen Vauxiey Division, 
Joseph Woodhead. 
BRADFORD BOROUGH, 
West Division, 
Alfred Illingworth. 


Central Division, 


Right Hon. John George Shaw Lefevre. 


East Division, 
Henry Byron Reed. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH, 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
Thomas Shaw, 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH, 
William Summers. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH, 
East Division, 
Frederick Brent Grotrian, 
Central Division, 
Henry Seymour King. 
West Division, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 


Right Hon. William Lawies Jackson. 
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York—cont. 
Central Division, 
Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division, 
John Lawrence Gane, 
West Division, 
Herbert John Gladstone. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B. 
MIDDLESBROUGH BOROUGH. 
Isaac Wilson. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH, 
Hon, Rowland Winn. 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH, 
Joshua Rowntree. 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH, 
Attercliffe Division, 
Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge, 
Brightside Division, 
Rt. Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division, 
Colonel Charles Edward Howard Vin- 
cent, C.B. 
Hallam Division, 
Charles Beilby Stuart-Wortley. 
Ecclesall Division, 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
WAKEFIELD BOROUGH, 
Sir Edward Green, bt. 
YORK BOROUGH, 
Alfred Edward Pease. 
Frank Lockwood. 


—— —_____—___—5 





WALES. 


ANGLESEA. 
Thomas P. Lewis. 


BRECKNOCK. 


| William Fuller Maitland. 


CARDIGAN. 
William Bowen Rowlands. 





List of 


CARMARTHEN. 
EasTERN DIVISION, 
Abel Thomas. 
WestTERN Division, 
John Lloyd Morgan. 
CARMARTHEN BOROUGH. 
Sir Emile Algernon Arthur Keppel 
Stepney-Cowell, bt. 
CARNARVON. 
SouTHERN oR E1rion DIvIsIon, 
John Bryn Roberts. 
NorTHERN OR ARFON DivIsION, 
William Rathbone. 
CARNARVON BOROUGH. 
David Lloyd-George. 
DENBIGH. 
EastERN DIvision, 
Rt. Hon. George Osborne Morgan. 
WEsTERN Drvision, 
Colonel William Cornwallis West. 
DENBIGH BOROUGH, 
Hon. George Thomas Kenyon. 
FLINT. 
Samuel Smith. 
FLINT BOROUGH. 
John Roberts. 
GLAMORGAN. 
EastERN Division, 
Alfred Thomas. 
Ruonppa Division, 
William Abraham. 
WEsTERN or GOWER Division, 
David Randell. 
Mip Drvision, 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 
SoutHEerN Division, 
Arthur John Williams. 
CARDIFF BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL BOROUGH, 
David Alfred Thomas. 
W. Pritchard Morgan. 
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SWANSEA BOROUGH. 
Swansea, Town, 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 
Swansea, District, 
Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, bt. 
MERIONETH. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Archibald Han- 
bury-Tracy. 
PEMBROKE. 
William Davies. 
PEMBROKE AND HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 
Adm. Richard Charles Mayne, C.B. 
RADNOR. 
Hon. Arthur Henry John Walsh. 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. 
EASTERN DIvIsION, 
Peter Esslemont. 
WEsTERN Division, 
Robert Farquharson, M.D. 
ABERDEEN BURGH. 
North Division, 
William Alexander Hunter. 
South Division, 
James Bryce. 
ARGYLL. 
Colonel John Wingfield Malcolm. 
AYR. 
NorTHERN Division, 
Hon. Hugh Frederick Hislop Elliot. 
SouTHERN Division, 
Hon. Greville Richard Vernon. 
AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
James Somervell, 
KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS., 
Stephen Williamson. 
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BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Right Hon. Edward Marjoribanks. 


BUTE. 
Andrew Graham Murray. 
CAITHNESS. 
Gavin Brown Clark. 

WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Macdonald Cameron. 
CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 
Rt. Hon. John Blair Balfour. 

DUMBARTON. 
Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, bt. 
DUMFRIES. 
Sir Robert Jardine, bt. 
DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Threshie Reid. 
EDINBURGH (Mop Lorutay). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
EDINBURGH BURGH. 
East Division, 
Robert Wallace. 
West Division, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
Central Division, 
William McEwan. 
South Division, 

Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 
EDINBURGH anp ST. ANDREW’S UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

Sir Charles John Pearson, kt. 
LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Ronal Crawfurd Munro Ferguson. 
ELGIN anp NAIRN. 
John Seymour Keay. 
ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Asher. 
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FIFE. 
EasTERN DIVvIsION, 
Herbert Henry Asquith. 
WestTeERN DIVISION, 
Augustine Birrell. 
KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Sir George Campbell, kt., K.G.S.1. 
ST. ANDREW'S DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 
FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
DUNDEE BURGH, 
Edmund Robertson. 
John Leng. 
MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
John Shiress Will. 
HADDINGTON, 
Richard Burdor. Haldane. 
INVERNESS. 
Charies Fraser-Mackintosh. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Robert Bannatyne Finlay. 
KINCARDINE. 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT! 
Mark John Stewart. 
LANARK, 
Govan Division, 
John Wilson. 
Partick Division, 
James Parker Smith. 

Nortu-WeEstTERN Division, 
Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham. 
Nortu-Eastern Division, 

Donald Crawford. 
Min-Drvision, 
John Wynford Philipps. 
SovurTHERN Division, 
James Henry Cecil Hozier. 








List of 
LaNaRK—cont. 
GLASGOW BURGH. 
Bridyeton Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, bt. 
Camlachie Division, 
Hugh Watt. 
St. Roliow Division. 
James Caldwell. 
Central Division, 
John George Alexander Baird. 
College Division. 
Charles Cameron, M.D., LL.D. 


Tradeston Division, 
Archibald Cameron Corbett. 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown Division, 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 
GLASGOW anp ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITIES. 
James Alexander Campbell, LL.D. 
LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY axnp SHETLAND. 
Leonard Lyell. 
PEEBLES ayxp SELKIRK. 
Walter Thorburn. 


PERTH. 
Eastern Drvision, 
Sir John George Smyth Kinloch, bt. 
WEsTERN Division, 
Sir Donald Currie, K.C.M.G. 
PERTH BURGH. 
Charles Stuart Parker. 
RENFREW. 
Eastern Division, 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 
Western Drvision, 
Sir Archibald Campbell Campbell, bt. 
GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland. 
PAISLEY BURGH. 
William Dunn. 
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ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
Dr. Roderick M’Donald. 
ROXBURGH. 
Hon. Arthur Ralph Douglas Elliot. 
HAWICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Laing Brown. 
STIRLING. 
Joseph Cheney Bolton. 
FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
William Pirrie Sinclair. 
STIRLING DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Right Hon. Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 
SUTHERLAND. 
Angus Sutherlan 
WIGTON. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, bt. 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 
NortH Antrim Division, 
Sir Charles Edward Lewis, bt. 
Mip Antrim Division, 
Hon. Robert Torrens O’Neill. 
East Antrim Drvision, 
Captain James Martin M‘Calmont. 
Soutn Antrim Division, 
William Grey Ellison Macartney. 
BELFAST BOROUGH. 
North Beifast Division, 
Sir Edward James Harland, bt. 
hast Belfast Division 
Edward Samuel Wesley De Cobain. 
South Belfast Division, 
William Johnston. 
West Belfast Division 
Thomas Sexton. 
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ARMAGH. 
Nort ArmaGH Division, 
Colonel Edward James Saunderson. 


Mip ArmaGu Division, 


Dunbar Plunket Barton. 


Sourn ArmaGH Division, 
Alexander Blane. 


CARLOW. 
John Hammond. 


CAVAN. 
West Cavan Division, 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox. 


East Cavan Division. 
Thomas O’Hanlon. 
CLARE. 
East Cruare Division, 
Joseph Richard Cox. 
West Crare Division, 
Jeremiah Jordan. 
CORK. 
Nort Cork Division, 
James Christopher Flynn. 
Nortx-East Cork Division, 
William O’Brien. 
Mr Cork Division, 
Dr. Charles Kearns Deane Tanner. 
East Cork Division, 
William John Lane. 
West Cork Division, 
James Gilhooly. 
Sout Cork Division, 
Joseph Edward Kenny. 
Soutn-East Cork Division, 
John Morrogh. 
CORK CITY, 
Martin Flavin. 
Maurice Healy. 
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DONEGAL. 
Norta DoneGcat Division, 
James Rochfort Maguire. 
West Doneacat Division, 
James Joseph Dalton. 
East Doneaat Division, 
Arthur O’Connor. 
Soutu DonrGat Drvision, 
John Gordon Swift Mac Neill. 
DOWN. 
Nortx Down Division, 
Colonel Thomas Waring. 
East Down Division, 
James Alexander Rentoul, LL.D. 
Patrick M‘Dermott. 
West Down Drvision, 
Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hill. 
Soutn Down Drvision, 
Michael McCartan. 
NEWRY BOROUGH, 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
DUBLIN. 
Norts Dus. Division, 
John Joseph Clancy, M.A. 
Sovran Dusty Drvision, 
Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, bt. 
DUBLIN CITY, 
College Green Division, 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 
Dublin Harbour Division, 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St. Stephen's Green Division, 
Thomas Alexander Dickson. 
St. Patrick's Division, 
William Martin Murphy. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, 
Rt. Hon. David Robert Plunket, LL.D, 
Rt. Hon. Dodgson Hamilton Madden. 
FERMANAGH. 
Norta FermanacH Division, 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 
South Fermanacu Drvision, 
Henry Campbell. 
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GALWAY. 
ConNEMARA DtvIsIon, 
Patrick James Foley. 
Nortu Gatway Drvision, 
Colonel John Philip Nolan. 
East Gautway Division, 
John Roche. 
SoutH Gatway Drvisron, 
David Sheehy. 
GALWAY TOWN. 
John Pinkerton. 
KERRY. 
Nort Kerry Divisron, 
John Stack. 
West Kerry Division, 
Edward Harrington. 
Soutn Kerry Division, 
Denis Kilbride. 
East Kerry Division 
Jeremiah Daniel Sheehan: 
KILDARE. 
Norta KitparE Division 
James Laurence Carew. 
SoutH Kriipare Division, 
James Leahy. 
KILKENNY. 
NortuH Kinkenny Division, 
Patrick M‘Dermott. 
Sours Kinxenny Division, 
Patrick Alexander Chance. 
KILKENNY CITY. 
Thomas Quinn. 
KING’S COUNTY. 
Brrr Division, 
Bernard Charles Molloy. 
TULLAMORE DIvISsIon, 
Dr. Joseph Francis Fox. 
LEITRIM. 
Norra Leitrim Drvision, 
Michael Conway. 
Sours Leirrm Division, 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 








LIMERICK. 
West Limerick Drvision, 
William Abraham. 
East Limerick Drvision, 
John Finucane. 
LIMERICK CITY. 
Francis A. O’Keeife. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Nortu Derry Division, 
Henry Lyle Mulholland. 
Soutu Derry Division, 
Thomas Lea. 
LONDONDERRY CITY. 
Justin M‘Carthy. 
LONGFORD. 
Nortu Lonerorp Division, 
Timothy Michael Healy. 
Soutn Lonerorp Division, 
James G. Fitzgerald. 


LOUTH. 
Nortx Lovutx Division, 
Joseph Nolan. 
Soutn Loutxa Division, 
Thomas Patrick Gill. 
MAYO. 
Nortn Mayo Drvision, 
Daniel Crilly. 
West Mayo Division, 
John Deasy. 
East Mayo Drvision, 
John Dillon. 
Sourn Mayo Drvision, 
James Frederick Xavier O’Brien. 


MEATH. 
NortH Meats Drvision, 
Pierce Mahony. 


South Meats Division, 
Edward Sheil. 











List of 


MONAGHAN. 
NortH Monacuan Division, 
Patrick O’Brien. 
SourH MonaGuan Drvision, 
Sir Joseph Neal M‘Kenna, kt. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory Drvision, 
William Archibald Macdonald. 
Lerx Division, 
Richard Lalor. 
ROSCOMMON. 
Nort Roscommon Division, 
James J. O'Kelly. 
SoutH Roscommon Drvision, 
Andrew Commins, LL.D, 
SLIGO. 
Nortx Suico Division, 
Bernard Collery. 
Soutn Stico Drviston, 
Edmund Leamy, 
TIPPERARY. 
Nortu Tipperary Division, 
Patrick Joseph O’Brien. 
Mip Tipperary Division, 
Henry Harrison. 
Soutn Tipperary Division, 
John O’Connor. 
East Tipperary Division, 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 
TYRONE. 
NortH Tyrone Division, 
Lord Ernest W. Hamilton. 
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Members. 
| TyRONE—cont. 
Mip Tyrone Division, 
| Matthew Joseph Kenny. 
| East Tyrone Drvision, 
| William James Reynolds. 
| Sout Tyrone Division, 
Thomas Wallace Russell. 
WATERFORD. 
West Warterrorp Drvision, 
Alfred Webb. 
East Warterrorp Division, 
Patrick Joseph Power. 
WATERFORD CITY. 
John Edward Redmond. 
WESTMEATH. 
Nort WestmeatH Division, 
James Tuite. 
Sours WestmeatH Division, 
Donald Sullivan. 
WEXFORD. 
NortH Wexrorp Division, 
( Vacant.) 
SoutH Wexrorp Division, 
John Barry. 
WICKLOW. 
West Wicktow Division, 
Garrett Michael Byrne. 
East Wicktow Drtvision, 
William Joseph Corbet. 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


SEVENTH SESSION or tue TWENTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT or 
THE Unitep Kinepom or GREAT BRITAIN ann IRELAND 


APPOINTED TO MEET 5 AuvuGusT, 1886, In THE FirtieTH YEAR 


OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY 


I 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th February, 1892. 





HE PARLIAMENT, which had 
been prorogued successively from 
Wednesday the 5th day of August, 1891, 
to Tuesday the 20th day of October, 1891, 
thence to Thursday, the 10th day of 
December, 1891, and thence to Tuesday 
the 9th day of February, 1892, met this 
day for the despatch of business. 


The Session was opened by Com- 
mission. 


The House of Peers being met, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 

“That Her Majesty, not thinking it fit to be 
present here this day, has been pleased to 
cause a Commission to be issued under the 
Great Seal, in order to the opening and hold- 
ing of this Parliament.” 


Then Five of the LORDS COMMIS- 
SIONERS—namely,the Lorp CHANCEL- 
YOL. I. [NEw SERIEs.] 





QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1892. 





Lok, the Duke of Porrianp, the Earl 
of Coventry, the Earl of Movunrt- 
EpGcumBeE, and the Viscount Cross— 
being in their robes and seated on a 
form placed between the Throne and the 
Woolsack—commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to let the 
Commons know, 

“The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House to hear 
the Commission read.” 

Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker:—-The Commission was read 
by the Clerk :—Then 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR de- 
livered Her Masesty’s Most Gracious 
SpeecH to both Houses of Parliament 
as follows :— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T am persuaded that you have 
deeply participated in the terrible 
sorrow which has afflicted me and my 
family in the loss, at the moment when 
the prospects of his life appeared the 
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happiest, of my dearly beloved Grand- 
son, Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. It has been a 
solace to us in our grief to have received 
from all classes and conditions of my 
subjects, from all parts of my Empire, 
as well as from all foreign countries, the 
most touching assurances of their deep 
sympathy under this grievous affliction, 
and the expression of their affectionate 
regard and appreciation for the dear 
young Prince whom they have lost by 
this great calamity. 

My relations with other Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. I have lost in the 
Vicerey of Egypt a loyal ally, whose 
wise government had, in the space of a 
few years, largely contributed to restore 
prosperity and peace to his country. 

I have an entire confidence that the 
same sagacious policy will be followed 
by his son, who has been named as his 
successor, in accordance with previous 
Firmans, by His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. 

An Agreement has been concluded 
with the United States, defining the 
mode in which the disputes as to seal 
fisheries in Behring’s Sea shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration. 

Zanzibar has been established as a 
free port by his Highness the Sultan, 
with my concurrence. I trust that this 
measure will conduce both to the 
development of the Sultan’s dominions 
and to the promotion of British com- 
merce on the East African Coast. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
The Estimates for the Public Service 
of the ensuing year will be laid before 
you. They have been prepared with a 
due regard to financial economy. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
Proposals will be laid before you for 
applying to Ireland the general princi- 
ples affecting Local Government, which 
have already been adopted in Great 
Britain ; and I trust that it may be 
possible to consider the provisions as 
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to English Local Government which, 
for want of time, it was necessary to. 
omit from the former Bill. 

A measure for increasing the number 
of small holdings of land in agri- 
cultural districts in Great Britain will 
be submitted for your approval. 

You will be asked to consider a Bill 
for extending the advantages of Assisted 
Education to Ireland, and for other 
purposes connected with Elementary 
Education in that country. 

A scheme for modifying the existing 
system of procedure on Private Bills, 
so far as it affects Scotland and Ireland, 
will be brought before you. 

A measure will be introduced for the 
improvement of the Legislative Councils. 
in India. 

A Bill will be laid before you for 
relieving Public Elementary Schools in 
England from the present pressure of 
local rates. 

Proposals for improving the disci- 
pline of the Established Church in 
regard to moral offences ; for enabling 
accused persons to be examined on 
their trial; for revising the existing 
Agreements between the Government 
and the Bank of England; and for 
amending the Law with respect to the 
liability of employers for injuries in- 
curred in their employment, will 
also be commended to your attention. 

I pray that Almighty God may guide 
you in the performance of your weighty 
functions. 

Then the Commons withdrew. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 
PRAYERS. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS, 

Garter King of Arms attending, de- 
livered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lerds Temporal 
in the Seventh Session of the Twenty- 
fourth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom: The same was ordered to. 
lie on the Table. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND, 

Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Dunalley a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the late Earl of 
Wicklow, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
SCOTLAND, 


The Clerk of the Parliaments de- 
livered a certificate of the Clerk of the 
Crown that the Earl of Leven and 
Melville had been elected a Representa- 
tive Peer for Scotland in the room of 
the Earl of Northesk : Certificate read. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had received (by post) from the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, 

Minutes of the election of the Earl 
of Leven and Melville as one of the six- 
teen Peers of Scotland, 10th December 
last, in room of George John Ear! of 
Northesk, deceased ; and 

Separate Return by the Lord Clerk 
Register of certain Titles of Peerage 
called at the said election, in right of 
which respectively no vote had been 
received and counted at any election 
for fifty years then last past (pursuant 
to Act 14th and 15th Vict., chap. 87.): 

Ordered that the said Minutes of 
Election, &c. be printed. (No. 1.) 


SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT, 

The Earl of Dartmouth—After the 
death of his father. 

The Duke of Devonshire, after the 
death of his father. 

The Lord Cheylesmore, after the 
death of his father. 

Several Lords took the oath. 

William Dalrymple, Lord Archbishop 
of York, was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 

Francis John, Lord Bishop of Chester 
was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

Alfred George, Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph, was (in the usual manner) 
introduced, 
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the Queen's Speech. 





THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

The QuEEN’s SPEECH reported by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY (who wore 
the uniform of the Worcestershire 
Yeomanry) in moving an Address of 
Thanks in reply to Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech, said: My Lords, in 
rising to move the Address in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, I would plead with 
your Lordships for a full measure of 
that indulgence which is usually ac- 
corded to those who address this House 
for the first time. I will not detain 
you for a longer time than I can help, 
but will endeavour to carry out as 
— and as concisely as possible the 
duty that I now have the honour to 
perform. My Lords, before dealing 
directly with the political subjects 
touched upon in Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech, I feel that I must 
give expression to the sentiment that I 
am sure is uppermost in the mind of 
every member of this august Assembly ; 
a sentiment which appeals to me 
the more strongly from the fact 
that it was my father who had the 
honour of moving the Address in this 
House the year that their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were married. For we meet to- 
day, my Lords, under circumstances of 
very exceptional sorrow and solemnity. 
Anevent, which for tragic pathos stands 
unrivalled in the recorded annals of 
this country, has taken place during 
the last month; no adjunct is wanting 
to complete the mournfulness of the 
picture. One whom we looked on as 
the future Ruler of this Empire has 
been cut off in the opening of a life 
full of the brightest promise: on the 
very eve of his marriage—a marriage 
which seemed destined to crown his 
happiness, and to complete his oppor- 
tunities for public influence and use- 
fulness. It is not too much to say that 
the struggle between life and death 
has been watched with the most in- 
tense interest by every subject of Her 
Majesty—indeed,by the whole civilized 
world. Nor is it any exaggeration to 
add that the sad history of that struggle 
has cast a gloom over public and private 
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life in this country ; that it has brought 
home to usin a most strongly marked 
form the grave possibilities by which 
every human undertaking has to be quali- 
fied ; and that, under the shadow of this 
national calamity, the energy of political 
movement, and the acrimony of Party 
difference has been mitigated for the 
time ; while all alike have joined in no 
mere formal expression of sympathy 
and commiseration with those who 
have to mourn not only a public 
catastrophe, but a domestic bereave- 
ment of a most heartrending character. 
And though, my Lords, such sympathy 
can, unfortunately, but to a small 
extent alleviate the grief which has 
fallen so heavily upon our Royal 
House, yet it has furnished, in 
a way which perhaps less tragic cir- 
cumstances could not have done, an 
additional and unmistakeable token of 
the loyalty and devotion that unites our 
Rulers to the hearts and affections of 
their people. This spontaneous out- 
burst of condolence and commiseration 
is but an illustration of the general re- 
cognition that our monarchical institu- 
tions are interwoven in the very tex- 
ture of our national life: that the 
interests of Sovereign and subject are 
identical: and that what seriously 
affects the one cannot but be of vital 
importance to the other. Turning now, 
my Lords, to the political subjects 
dealt with in Her Majesty’s Speech, we 
are pleased to note that the relations 
of this country with Foreign Powers 
continue to be of a friendly character. 
The foreign policy of this country is one 
that can never lack interest or signifi- 
cance. We have dependencies in most 
parts of the world, and cur connection 
with them, as well as our wide-spread 
trade, bring us into relation with a far 
more extensive range of rights and 
responsibilities than is the case with 
any other nation; and it is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that the many 
difficulties and complications which 
must necessarily arise in the mainten- 
ance of those rights, and in the dis- 
charge of those responsibilities, continue 
to be arranged by peaceful and diplo- 
matic methods. The firm and consist- 
ent policy of the present Government 
with regard to Egypt, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties it has had to over- 
come, and notwithstanding the many 
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criticisms that it has aroused in some 
quarters, continues to bear nothing but 
good results. The internal disturb- 
ances of that country have gradually 
subsided ; tranquiliety is still main- 
tained; a settled order of things 
has been established; and any 
feeling of hostility towards our 
troops quartered there has now 
entirely disappeared. Our continued 
occupation of the country has been made 
the more necessary through the death 
of the Khedive and the succession of 
his son to the Throne. The late 
Khedive was undoubtedly a man of 
great power and ability, and his hearty 
and intelligent co-operation in all our 
efforts for the establishment of peace 
and order have had no doubt much to 
do with the success of those efforts. 
But, my Lords, not only in Egypt but 
elsewhere the extension of our trade 
and colonisation must necessarily cause 
many small frictions in places where 
our interests seem to come into col- 
lision with those of other States ; and I 
hope that it will not be considered 
presumptuous on my part if I say that 
it is owing, to a great extent, to the 
abilities of one, who, as Foreign 
Minister, has been rarely equalled and 
never surpassed, that those frictions 
have been removed and a good under- 
standing re-established. The peaceful 
condition of our external affairs has 
given the time and opportunity neces- 
sary for carrying out many useful 
measures of home legislation—an op- 
portunity which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made full use of during the 
last year; and it is satisfactory 
for us now to hear that their efforts 
in this respect will be continued 
during the coming Session. The 
affairs of Ireland have occupied a 
considerable proportion of the at- 
tention of our legislators during the 
last few years, and Her Majesty now in- 
forms us that it is proposed to complete 
the edifice of social and political ameli- 
oration by two very important addi- 
tions. The first of these is a measure 
for the advancement of education. The 
fact that the standard of education in 
Ireland is much below what it is in 
this country proves that such a measure 
is not unnecessary—proves the justice 
both of the demand that the people of 
Ireland should be given equal oppor- 
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tunities of gaining useful knowledge, 
and of preparing themselves for their 
vocations in life; and it is also a matter 
of importance that they should not, in 
educating their children, be called upon 
to make any larger sacrifices in such 
respects than the inhabitants of Eng- 
land or Scotland. Her Majesty's Irish 
subjects are by no means wanting in 
intelligence ; they are certainly on an 
intellectual Tr with the people of 
any other of the British Isles ; but 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
the electorate now vote as illiterate, 
points most strongly to the conclusion 
that it is their present deficiency in 
knowledge and information which 
renders them, hot-headed and ex- 
citable as they are by nature, easily 
liable to be imposed upon and in- 
cited to crime by the numerous mis- 
chievous agitators who have of late 
exercised so evil an influence. The 
second matter with which Her Majesty’s 
Government proposes to deal is that of 
local government. The desirability of 
extending the principles of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 to Ireland is 
a subject which has caused much dis- 
cussion, and one on which opinion 
is by no means even yet unani- 
mous; it must be borne in mind, 
however, that, until some such ex- 
tension has been effected, the pro- 
gramme which the present Government 
laid before the country at the last 
general election will be incomplete, and 
a promise very definitely made at the 
time will be unredeemed. Up to a 
very short time ago, however, law and 
order in Ireland were not in a state 
such as to justify a prudent Government 
in making any extension of power to the 
people of that country for the manage- 
ment of their home affairs; and it is 
now a matter of great satisfaction to 
us to learn that, in the opinion of those 
who are responsible for the granting or 
withholding of such a measure, the time 
has now arrived when they deem it fit 
to give the Irish people local powers 
similar to, if not identical with, those at 
present possessed by the English 
counties. That the subject is one 
whieh is surrounded by considerable 
difficulty will be generally admitted, 
and no measure of this kind is likely to 
be approved which does not safeguard 
the rights of the minority, or which 
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does not provide adequate guarantees 
against the abuse of such powers for 
the purpose of political agitation. 
How such objects can best be attained 
will probably form one of the chief ele- 
ments of the discussion on the measure ; 
but that they can be attained admits of 
no reasonable doubt. And, at all 
events, it would be quite possible to re- 
tain the right of dissolving any par- 
ticular Council that went beyond the 
discharge of its legitimate functions. 
And, my Lords, the very fact that such 
@ measure would more completely 
assimilate the institutions of two 
closely connected parts of the same 
nation, gives ground for hope that it 
would do much to remove any sense of 
grievance that might now be felt by our 
Irish fellow-countrymen. Her Majesty 
also informs us that a Bill for facili- 
tating the process of private Bill legis- 
lation for Scotland and Ireland will 
occupy the attention of Parliament. 
As the noble Lord who seconds this 
Address hails from the former country, 
he will be far more capable of laying 
the points connected with the Bill 
before your Lordships than I am; and 
I would merely say that the aim of 
such a measure must be to fulfil this 
primary object, of making it more easy 
to legislate upon matters of local im- 
portance by relieving to some extent 
the stress of business in Parliament— 
not depriving that body of any of the 
rights which it at present possesses. 
Another subject of very great import- 
ance that Her Majesty informs us will 
be dealt with during the coming 
Session is that of small holdings. 
Much is being said, my Lords, about 
the present state of the rural districts, 
and statements are being made from 
time to time with regard to them 
which would seem to imply that those 
districts are surely and steadily be- 
coming Sevteciatel : that their inhab- 
itants are gradually betaking them- 
selves from them and migrating to the 
towns. Such statements, however, 
contain large elements of exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact, our rural districts 
are not becoming depopulated. The 
population there indeed is not increasing, 
but neither is it diminishing; it is 
rather in a stationary state ; and it is 
only the natural surplus that is seeking 
for employment elsewhere. The pre- 
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liminary Report of the Census in April 
last conclusively proves this; for it 
shows that, so far from the population 
of the rural districts decreasing, it has 
increased by over 3 per cent. during 
the last decade ; and, although this is 
much below the rate of increase in the 
town districts during the same period, 
it is satisfactory to note that it is con- 
siderably higher than what it was in 
the ten years between 1871 and 1881. 
Still, though such statements are 
exaggerated, they are relative to a real 
evil, and one which cannot but cause 
great anxiety. There is no doubt that 
farmers find it increasingly difficult to 
get labour, and that this difliculty is 
mainly due to the fact that among 
those who migrate from the country to 
the towns a large proportion is com- 
posed of the stronger and more energetic 
young men, who naturally would expect 
to find employment in the districts in 
which they have been brought up. 
Such a state of things in the present 
depressed state of agriculture is very 
serious; for, owing to foreign com- 
petition and other causes, agricultural 
products are already so heavily handi- 
capped that, if additional obstacles are 
thrown in their way, there is a danger 
of the less fertile parts of the country 
going out of cultivation altogether. Nor 
is this a subject which concerns agricul- 
ture alone; but it isone of great national 
importanceas well; forthe concentration 
of large masses of our population in 
the principal towns cannot but have an 
injurious effect upon its general phy- 
sique, owing to the less healthy condi- 
tions of life there. It is then as a 
contribution to the solution of this very 
difficult problem that the proposed 
measure is especially to be welcomed ; 
for, although many causes contribute to 
the restlessness which leads so many 
of our agricultural labourers to seek 
for employment elsewhere—for in- 
stance, the greater facilities for travel- 
ling afforded by the extension of our 
railway communication, and the craving 
for increased interests and excitements 
engendered by the advance of education 
—one cause undoubtedly is the fact 
that the conditions of their life in the 
country do not provide suflicient ob- 
jects or prospects of ambition. How- 





ever industrious or capable an agricul- 
tural labourer may be, he is not likely, 
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under ordinary circumstances, to rise 
above the social grade in which he was 
born; and, as his wages are hardly 
more than sufficient for bare subsist- 
ence, he has nothing to look forward to 
in his old age but dependence on his 
friends, or on parochial relief. Such a 
state of things is naturally galling; 
and if by a measure of this kind a 
prospect is opened up to the better 
class of agricultural labourer of securing 
an independent and improved liveli- 
hood, an important step will have been 
taken towards keeping him attached to 
the soil. It may be objected, indeed, 
that if our large farmers, with all the 
advantages of capital and labour-saving 
machinery, find it difficult, even 
in the present state of things, 
to make ends meet, it will be doubly 
difficult for those who are without such 
advantages. But the fact must be 
taken into consideration that a man 
will bestow double the energy and 
patience on work that is done for his 
own immediate benefit that he will 
on that which he is paid to do for 
another; and it is possible that the 
wish to obtain that comfort and 
independence will supply a stimulus to 
extra exertion, such as will overcome 
the difficulties which he has _ to 
encounter. At any rate, there seems 
to be a wide-spread feeling amongst 
the agricultural classes themselves 
that such success is possible; and the 
good results that would ensue, if this 
prove to be the case, are sufficient 
justification for making an attempt in 
this direction—an attempt made the 
more easy because the large amount 
of land, easily available for purposes of 
such a kind, does away with the 
difficult subject of forced sale within 
the scope of its operation. In con- 
nection with this subject of labour, my 
Lords, there is a suggestion which, with 
all diftidence, I should like to make. 
Would it not be possible to utilize 
Irish labour for agricultural purposes 
more largely than is at present the 
case? In some parts of England, 
easily accessible from Ireland, a great 
proportion of farm work, during a part 
of the year, is done, and excellently 
well done, by Irish labourers, who cross 
the Channel for that purpose, and then 
return home again. Would it not be 
possible to extend this system more 
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widely, and, by means of agents in 
Holyhead or Dublin, to engage labour 
for those parts of the country where 
the need of it is most keenly felt ? 
There is, I believe, a considerable 
amount of Irish labour available for 
such a purpose, much more than is at 
present made use of; and it might be 
worth while considering whether there 
are any insuperable obstacles in 
the way of supplying, in such a 
manner, at any rate some small por- 
tion of our present deficiency. My 
Lords, nothing remains for me now 
but to express to you my most sincere 
gratitude for the kind and patient 
way in which you have listened to me 
this afternoon. If I have not entered 
at greater length into some of the 
subjects dealt with in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, my excuse must be that I have 
endeavoured to avoid wearying this 
House by a reiteration of matter 
already well known to your Lordships— 
indeed, some of the subjects need no 
comment to emphasize their import- 
ance. I now, my Lords, beg to move 
the Motion which stands in my name. 


Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, as fol- 
Joweth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign,— 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
bumble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
gracious speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

We take this first opportunity of offering to 
Your Majesty our sincere condolence in the 
afflicting dispensation of Providence with 
which Your Majesty and this Nation has been 
visited in the death of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, 

We assure your Majesty of our most heart- 
felt participation in the universal feeling of 
sympathy with Your Majesty and Your Ma- 
jesty’s family under this grievous affliction, and 
in the deep{sense entertained by all classes of 
Your Majesty’s subjects of the calamity which 
‘this Country has sustained by the loss of a 
Prince who had won for himself the general 
affection and regard of Your Majesty's sub- 
jects."—(The Earl of Dudley.) 


*Lorpv LAMINGTON (who wore the 
uniform of the Lanarkshire Yeomanry) 
said: My Lords, on rising to second 
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the Address to the Throne, proposed 
by the noble Earl, I have to ask you to 
extend to me your utmost forbearance. 
I would first of all pray to be allowed 
to join the noble Lord in the tribute of 
homage which he has paid to the 
memory of a Prince who, by the blame- 
lessness of his life and the pathos of his 
death, has established for himself a 
personality in the pages of English 
history, and a throne in every English 
heart. Born, as he was, in a position 
which gave him all the world for his 
critic, all posterity for his audience, it 
was a subject of deep thankfulness to 
the Nation that he should have so aptly 
learnt the lessons of life taught him b 

his illustrious parents, and, above all, 
that he should have responded so fully 
to those hopes and affections which 
Her Majesty has lately told us she had 
centred in him. Many may have 
thought that at such a moment any 
outward expression of their sympathy 
was almost an impertinence ; bat Her 
Majesty, in that gracious letter so full 
of womanly tenderness, has allayed all 
such fears by telling her faithful people 
how deeply she felt the throb of grief 
which stirred to its depths the heart of 
her Empire. My Lords, there is one 
figure supremely present in our national 
sorrow : that of the young Princess 
whom this month the Duke of Clarence 
would have made his wife. Upon 
sorrow such as hers we dare not intrude, 
except to assure her that the joy with 
which we regarded her betrothal is 
only equalled by the sympathy which 
we would offer her. My Lords, Her 
Majesty has given us in the Speech the 
satisfactory assurance that her rela- 
tions with foreign Powers continue on 
the same friendly footing on which they 
have been established by Her Majesty’s 
Government. As the noble Earl has 
well said, it is indeed a matter for con- 
gratulation that our policy abroad is 
directed by so masterly a hand, that 
not only have many difficulties been 
overcome, but no fresh complications 
have been permitted to arise. The 
death of Tewfik Pasha, Khedive of 
Egypt, a loyal ally of England and a 
faithful ruler of his people, is an event 
that we all deplore. Since his acces- 
sion to: power he had rendered to his 
country the inestimable benefits of 
the reduction of taxation, the protec- 
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tion of the fellaheen, and the develop- 
ment of its splendid natural resources. 
For these objects he had worked in the 
most perfect harmony with England, 
and there was, therefore, reasonable 
ground for anxiety lest his death 
should check the remarkable increase 
of prosperity which no observer has 
failed to recognize and appreciate. 
Happily, however, his son and suc- 
cessor Abbas has inaugurated his reign 
by declaring at the first meeting of the 
Legislative Council that his highest wish 
is to further the good work begun by 
his father. Not very long ago our 
neighbours across the Channel were 
encouraged to believe that our friendly 
interest in Egypt was about to cease ; 
but the proposers of this course of 
action speedily ascertained that their 
suggestions were not acceptable, even 
to their own partizans, and now it is 
eminently satisfactory to note that at 
this moment the general consensus of 
opinion is practically unanimous in 
approving the views of Her Majesty's 
Government. When the French re- 
fused to co-operate in crushing the 
rebellion of Arabi they lost all claim to 
object to our remaining to assist in the 
regeneration of the country, as has 
been frankly owned to by French 
statesmen, and by M. Jules Ferry 
in particular. The interests of the 
Sultan of Turkey are alone materially 
concerned, and we have every reason 
to believe that His Imperial Highness 
not merely acquiesces in, but welcomes 
the continuance of our influence in 
Egypt, as both productive of unex- 
ampled benefit to the country and alsoas 
a safeguard to his own suzerainty. We 
have received with pleasure the intelli- 
gence that Zanzibar has taken its place 
amongst the free ports of the world. 
In all probability it will now attract to 
itself the bulk of the East African 
trade, and may rival in time to come 
ever Singapore or Hong Kong as one 
of the great distributors of the world’s 
commerce. My Lords, last Session I 
ventured to draw your attention to a 
more remote part of the world, the 
kingdom of Siam. My apprehensions 
then stated, if they have not been fully 
borne out by subsequent events (for I 
have not certain information on the 
point), have at least been recently justi- 
fied by the declaration of M. Ribot, in 
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the French Chamber, that the French 
claimed all territory east of the Me- 
kong River. It would take too long 
for me to discuss now these pretensions, 
so far as they affect the Siamese pos- 
sessions on the lower portion of the 
Mekong; but I am anxious to point 
out, in all brevity, their importance 
with regard to the upper waters of that 
river. And please believe, my Lords, 
that I venture to do this, not in the 
slightest because I have personally 
visited this region, but because I know 
that the future of Indo-China is a 
matter of paramount interest to all 
Europeans there settled, and to many 
in our commercial circles at home. At 
present the eastern frontier of Burmah 
rests on the Mekong; but there is a 
small State adjacent, the greater part 
of which lies on the eastern or left bank 
of that river. That State, by our con- 
quest in the last Burmese War, 
became by rights tributary to us, 
and the chief and his people are 
most desirous of coming under British 
suzerainty. But the Indian Govern- 
ment, with commendable caution, hesi- 
tated to extend their responsibility 
over a country distant by a journey of 
several weeks from their nearest post, 
and which, till just about this day last 
year, had never been visited by an 
European. But if we were to give this 
State the benefit of our protection 
(which in no way could be construed 
into an act of aggression) two material 
advantages would result. First of all, 
in place of having a river boundary, 
which is always liable to be a fruitful 
source of dissension, a chain of 
mountains, passable only at perhaps 
two points, would form the line of 
demarcation, excluding for the future 
any likely risk of trouble or friction. 
Secondly, our presence on the east 
bank of the Mekong would afford a 
moral support to the northern States 
of Siam. My Lords, I have put the 
case with extreme brevity, and, I fear, 
not very graphically; nor have I argued 
it in all its bearings ; but I trust that by 
inviting your Lordships’ attention to 
the matter, the Government may con- 
sider favourably the suggestion I have 
had the honour to submit. I would 
now remind your Lordships of the 
Indian Councils Bill, to which you will 
again be asked to give your approval.- 
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As your Lordships will remember, this 
Bill proposes to give power to the 
Viceroy of India to increase the 
numbers of the Legislative and Provin- 
cial Councils, and also to regulate 
the conditions for the nomination of 
members to the Council; it proposes 
to give to the Legislative Council the 
right to discuss questions of finance 
which, at present, they only possess 
under special circumstances; and it 
further gives tothe Council the privilege 
of interpellation to the Government of 
India, subject to the restraining 
authority of the Viceroy. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that this Session those 
who have the conduct of business in 
another place will take care that this 
measure becomes law, as it has been 
long and carefully considered by the 
Indian Government, who are most 
desirous that Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects should possess this gradual 
and judiciousextension of responsibility. 
My Lords, may I say a few words 
with regard to our Colonial Empire ? 
There has been a movement on foot 
to devise a representative system to 
connect the Colonies more closely with 
the Mother Country, and it is expected 
that a scheme for the common defence 
of the Empire may be evolved. Be 
that as it may, this movement in 
itself has proved that citizens at 
home, and citizens beyond the seas, 
are united by the strongest ties of 
sympathy, and, as Anglo-Saxons, are 
proud of belonging to the nation that 
has carried civilization to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. Without such 
a patriotic feeling any mere artificial 
enactment would be worthless, and 
for this reason we hail with peculiar 
pleasure the emphatic testimony 
recently borne by our Australian kins- 
men to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
present Ministry, as having been most 
conciliatory and eminently calculated 
to develop our common hopes and 
interests. Turning our attention home- 
wards, I would act on the friendly sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl, and invite 
your attention to a measure dealing 
with Scotch Private Bill procedure. 
It is generally agreed now-a-days that 
it is desirable to decentralize, so far as 
is consistent with efficiency ; and this 
not only for the convenience of those 
immediately concerned, but because 
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the devolution of business tends to 
strengthen local ties and national as- 
sociations, and thus checks the gravita- 
tion of all interests to the Metropolis. 
We may assume that special difficul- 
ties connected with this measure have 
been overcome. One difficulty lay in 
the composition of the body who were 
to be selected to adjudicate; and, 
secondly, although in the promotion of 
minor Bills, such as those connected 
with water and gas, there would have 
been a great reduction of cost, yet it 
was thought that the promotion of 
Railway Bills would have led to a 
heavier expenditure than is even now 
the case. As the Scottish people are 
eagerly awaiting the passing of this 
measure, it is to be hoped that there 
will be no further delay in_ its 
becoming the law of the land, 
This Bill will apply equally to Ireland, 
and with the two proposed measures for 
Local Government and Education, on 
which the noble Earl has dwelt so ably 
and exhaustively, is an earnest that Her- 
Majesty’s Government hope to give to 
Ireland the promised legislative privi- 
leges identical, so far as circumstances 
will permit, with those which England 
and Scotland already enjoy. But it is. 
to be remarked that it is the peaceable 
state of Ireland that entitles her to this 
extension of control in the management 
of her own local affairs. We cannot. 
credit the present tranquil aspect of the 
country (so vast a change from the 
chaos of a few years ago) to the un- 
realised hopes of the divided Irish 
Party, whe were wont to attribute any 
improvement in the condition of Ireland 
to the near prospect of the separation 
of her Parliament from that of Great 
Britain. Surely, my Lords, the real 
cause of the bright aspect which Ireland 
now bears is that whilst every effort 
has been made to ameliorate and raise 
the condition of her peasantry, the dig- 
nity and impartiality of the law has. 
been unhesitatingly upheld by the 
statesman to whose tenure of 
office Ireland wil ever look back 
with gratitude and pride. I am 
certain that there are no people more 
capable of developing a spirit of 
loyalty when their ignorance is not 
traded on by unscrupulous agitation, 
and when they are freed from the 
terrorism which one of our greatest 
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living politicians has said can only exist 
by the sanction of murder. My Lords, 
we are told that the phantom of Home 
Rule will again assume a corporeal 
existence, and will one day knock at 
the doors of this House. Woe unutter- 
ble is predicted should your Lord- 
ships then bar its progress to the 
steps of the Throne. I am confident 
that your Lordships will never refuse 
to listen to the wish of the people 
when calmly determined and clearly 
delivered. But, unless you were con- 
vinced that this wish were universal 
and genuine, you would only be fulfilling 
the trust reposed in you by refusing to 
make law a measure that you deemed 
destructive. Should it then please those 
in another place to pass Resolutions 
threatening the existence of this House, 
no objection I imagine would be raised 
here to them thus harmlessly disposing 
of their time. My Lords, the proposals 
mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech 
having particular reference to England, 
—such as the completion of the Local 
Government Act, the relieving of the 
Elementary Public Schools from the 
pressure of local rates, and the proposal 
to give powers for strengtheuing 
authority in the Church of England— 
are all of them proposals likely to meet 
with your Lordships’ approval. But 
in this, the last decade of the century, 
many questions are raised which 
involve, or would involve, great 
changes in the social economy of Great 
Britain. We are expressly bidden by 
Her Majesty to consider a measure for 
increasing the number of small holdings. 
The main principle of the Bill will be to 
empower the Local Authorities to 
advance money to the would-be pur- 
chasers of these holdings. It is thought 
that ‘thus the labourer who has put by 
some money would be enabled to 
indulge in the very natural desire of 
acquiring some of the land—and the 
foundations of a peasant proprietary 
would be established. This marks 
another instance of the sympathy of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the 
agricultural population. It must not 
be assumed that the proposed measure 
will solve the problem of the crowding of 
people from the rural districts into towns; 
nor would it be wise to interfere sharply 
with the working of the natural laws of 
supply and demand. At the present 
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time the high scale of wages in our 
towns, mining districts, and colonies 
attracts the country population; but 
if this movement were to be entirely 
arrested, it would necessarily follow 
that the increased facilities of com- 
manding agricultural labour would 
mean the reduction of agricultural 
wages, which we are told are already 
too low; whilst the proportionate rise 
in the scale of wages in the towns 
would increase the difficulties of com- 
peting with the foreign manufacturers. 
Even in my own recollection, near 
to where I live, I have known whole 
villages abandoned, with the result, of 
course, of largely increased wages to 
those who remain. But it has often 
seemed to me that a complex yet 
natural process is at work, by which a 
proportion of the rural population 
drifts into the towns, where they profit 
by the blessing of our great principle 
of Free Trade, and thus, in due course 
of time, reappear in the country in the 
character of feu or villa holders. This 
Bill, therefore, without revolutionizing 
the existing order of things, will 
multiply the number of those who have 
a personal and permanent stake in the 
country. It is satisfactory that com- 
pulsory purchase is not contemplated, 
for, as the noble Earl has said, there is 
plenty of land in the market of every 
quality and quantity ; and it is to be 
hoped also that purchasers under this 
Bill will be restricted to those who are 
bona fide workers of the soil. My 
Lords, the Government are right to 
approach this and kindred subjects, 
such as the general question of labour, 
in a tentative and inquiring spirit. 
The best manner for arriving at sound 
conclusions is for an Administration, 
by keeping its finger on the pulse of the 
people, to ascertain their aims and 
impulses, and then to try and formu- 
late the ideas that have been broached. 
The most fruitful seed will be that 
which the Government plants in a soil 
that has been turned and re-turned by 
its people. My Lords, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have now for nearly six 
years laboured to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities of their offices, and they have 
their full reward in the humble belief 
that Her Majesty appreciates their 
efforts to maintain the dignity of her 
Empire, and to foster the welfare of all 
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her subjects. Therefore, in seconding 
the Motion for the Address, I am con- 
fident that your Lordships will respond 
fully and loyally to the Royal Message, 
which Her Majesty has to-day con- 
veyed to her faithful Parliament. 

“Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, before touching upon some of 
the points raised by Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech, I have a very agreeable 
duty to perform, namely, to express, 
what Iam sure is the general sense of 
the House, the pleasure and satisfaction 
at the way in which the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address have discharged 
their duties, and especially I must say 
that, in common I know with many on 
this side of the House, we heard with 
the greatest pleasure the speech of the 
noble Earl the proposer—a speech 
characterised, I may venture to say, 
with unusual ability, when speeches are 
made on an occasion of thiskind. And 
personally, the noble Earl will allow 
me to say that, having been an old 
friend of his father, I welcome histaking 
part in the debates of this House, and 
trust that he will become a very 
useful and constant attendant on our 
business. With regard to the noble 
Lord who seconded the Address, we 
have all had the pleasure before of 
hearing him speak in this House, and 
we know that he is perfectly able to 
hold his own, and promises to be a very 
useful Member of it. My Lords, I have 
now to turn to a very different topic; 
one which was admirably dealt with by 
the proposer of the Address—I mean 
the melancholy and calamitous event 
which is the subject of the first para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Speech. My 
Lords, the feeling towards the Queen, 
one of unabated loyalty, and perhaps I 
may be allowed to say of affec- 
tionate regard on the part of 
all her people, is such that it would 
always secure that, in any calamitous 
event occurring to the Royal Family, 
the deepest sympathy would be felt 
with Her Majesty and with Her Ma- 
jesty’s family. But as the nobie Earl 
in moving the Address observed, no 
circumstance was wanting in this sad 
event to give it the most tragic colour. 
My Lords, the young Prince, whose loss 
we deplore, was the eldest son of the 
Heir Apparent to the Throne, with the 
brightest prospects before him in life, 
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and upon the very eve of contracting 
what doubtless would have proved a 
most happy marriage. Such an event, 
even in private life, must have evoked 
the widest sympathy ; but happening, 
as it does, to one placed in so conspi- 
cuous a situation, and connected with 
the family towards whom we feel so 
strongly in affection and respect, it has 
evoked the universal sympathy of the 
whole British Empire. My Lords, 
those who have had the honour of an 
acquaintance, however slight, with the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
must have observed what a gentle and 
kindly disposition he possessed ; and 
those who have heard him, upon the 
few occasions when he appeared before 
the public, must have seen that he 
showed distinct promise of qualities 
which would certainly have enabled 
him to discharge afterwards the 
duties of his high position with 
efficiency, with satisfaction to him- 
self, and with benefit to the country 
over which, perhaps, he would 
have eventually been the Sovereign. 
My Lords, in such circumstances as 
these no consolation which we can offer 
can, I fear, have much effect ; but I am 
certain that, as throughout the Empire, 
so in this House, there is the deepest 
feeling of sympathy towards Her 
Majesty the Queen, sympathy with the 
afflicted parents of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, and with the Princess 
whose hopes were so cruelly blighted by 
this terrible calamity. My Lords, I 
turn now to the matters of business 
dealt with in this Speech. I entirely 
concur with the noble Lords in the 
satisfaction which we all must feel in 
hearing that our relations are of 

friendly nature with all Foreign Powers. 
My Lords, there is an allusion which 
is most fitly made in the Speech to the 
loss which has been sustained, and 
which we especially have sustained by 
the death of the Khedive of Egypt. 
The Khedive was a ruler who, by his 
simple and blameless life, by his great 
regard for the interests of the people 
over whom he ruled, and by his singular 
freedom from intrigue, and his straight- 
forwardness in his dealings with all 
Powers with whom he had to do, com- 
manded general respect ; and his loss 
is one which will be very widely 
lamented. With regard to the future, 
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the noble Lord who seconded the 
Address entered somewhat largely into 
the Egyptian question. I do not 
think this would be a wise oppor- 
tunity to raise a controversy on 
this subject. Just at this moment, 
when there is a change in the ruler of 
that country, the moment clearly would 
not be well chosen for expressing the 
opinions, whatever they may be, which 
we hold upon this subject. At the 
same time, I must not be held to 
acquiesce in all, or indeed in much, 
that the noble Lord the Seconder of 
the Address said on this subject. My 
feeling is this: I agree with the para- 
graph of the Speech in the hope that 
the new Khedive will follow in the 
steps of his predecessor, and I trust 
that he will, by a sagacious conduct of 
the administration of Egypt, secure— 
what I believe is wished, not only by 
ourselves, but by all the Powers in- 
terested in Egypt—that that country 
should be placed in such a position 
that its Government should have a firm 
basis, and that it should be able to 
sustain itself alone, without foreign 
assistance. And, for my part, I do 
not believe that there are any in this 
country who do not look forward to 
the time when we shall be able, in 
accordance with our obligations, which 
have been acknowledged by all parties, 
to terminate the occupation of Egypt, 
which has been productive of much 
benefit I am sure, and of great bless- 
ings to that country, but the long 
continuance of which, I believe, is 
fraught with great disadvantages to 
our own country. My Lords, I notice 
an omission in the Speech, which I 
regret, namely, that there is no 
mention of Newfoundland. I had 
hoped that possibly the exertions of Her 
Majesty’s Government might have been 
crowned with success, and that we 
might have heard that large progress 
had been made in settling that con- 
tinued difficulty ; but 1 am afraid that 
the fates are against us as usual in this 
matter, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will bequeath what I may term 
a sort of Chancery suit of diplomacy 
to their successors, whoever they may 
be. As to the Behring Straits matter, 
all of us must have seen with great 
satisfaction that an agreement had been 
come to with the United States, and 
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that the matter is to be dealt with by 
arbitration. Now, my Lords, I turn 
to matters of domestic interest, and I 
am not surprised to find that in the 
forefront is placed the promise of a 
measure of Local Government for 
Ireland. I am not surprised, because, 
no doubt, Her Majesty’s Government 
have always announced that they 
would extend to Ireland the same, or 
some similar measure of local govern- 
ment as that which has been given in 
England. But whether that satisfaction 
with which we view the introduction 
of such a measure will be equally 
shared by those who support the noble 
Marquess, I cannot help feeling some 
doubt. If the measure is one which is 
a real measure of local government, 
and which is not fenced with those 
guarantees and securities, to which one 
cf the noble Lords alluded, in so 
elaborate a manner as to render it 
practically a sham ; if, I say, it isa real 
measure of local government, it will be 
welcomed with pleasure on this side of 
the House, not only on account of the 
advantages which we believe there 
would be in the improvement of the 
local government of Ireland, which all 
know to be exceedingly defective, but 
also we take a view (which I do not 
think is so generally shared, or if it is 
felt on the other side cannot be felt 
with very great pleasure) that nothing 
is more likely to further that Home 
Rule which is a portion of our policy 
than the constitution of this local 
government in Ireland. Therefore, in 
any event, we view it with satisfaction. 
We hope the measure will pass. We 
believe that one of two things will 
happen : either that it will be a satis- 
factory measure and will, so far as it 
goes, strengthen our policy in Ireland, 
or, if it should turn out to be a measure 
which has very little real substance in 
it, it will be likely to increase dis- 
satisfaction in Ireland, and, in that 
way also, to further the policy which 
we have at heart. Now, there is 
another matter which the noble Lords 
justly alluded to as one of great im- 
portance, and one which does not bear 
quite so much a Party character as the 
one which I have been referring to: I 
mean the measure dealing with Irish 
education. Irish education, all who 
know that country know, is not now in 
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a satisfactory position. There was a 
time when the system of education in 
Ireland was somewhat in advance of 
the system in England ; but since that 
time we have made great progress. 
No one can doubt that some reform is 
required in the educational system in 
Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government 
have, no doubt, been compelled to 
address themselves to the subject be- 
cause there is a sum of money which 
has to be distributed in Ireland, which 
I believe at present remains in the 
hands of the Treasury, if I am rightly 
informed. But I observe there is this 
difference between Ireland and England 
in this matter: we were always of 
opinion, I believe on both sides of 
the House, that one of the chief 
reasons why it was desirable to give 
what is called free or assisted educa- 
tion (I do not quarrel about the 
word) in England and Scotland was 
that we had compulsory education 
in England and Scotland, and that, 
therefore, it was reasonable that 
those who were compelled to send their 
children to school should not have to 
pay a fee for sending them there—but 
hitherto education has never been com- 
pulsory in Ireland, and I shall be ex- 
tremely anxious to see whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to intro- 
duce the compulsory system into that 
country. But I cannot congratulate 
the Government, in one sense, for 
having that measure in hand; for I 
think they will find it is about one of 
the most thorny subjects they can have 
to deal with in that country; and I 
shall be exceedingly curious to see 
whether the loyalty of some of the hot 
Orangemen in Ireland will stand the 
test of accepting a measure which 
would compel them to send their child- 
ren to schools very largely attended by 
children of their Roman Catholic 
countrymen. But, while I say this, I 
wish well to the measure because of its 
educational advantages, and because I 
think anything that brings together the 
different sections of the population of 
Ireland must be a benefit to the whole 
Empire. So much with regard to 
Irish measures, which I should think 
are likely to occupy a very con- 
siderable part of this Session. 
But we are also promised a very 
important English measure, I mean 
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that for small holdings. I will not 
trouble your Lordships with a discus- 
sion on the depopulation of the rural 
districts. The only remark I would 
make is this: that this movement of 
the rural population to the towns is in 
no way peculiar to this country. It is 
in the most remarkable manner a 
movement going on all over the world. 
It is found in France; it is found in 
Canada, where the towns have in- 
creased much faster than the rural 
districts; it is found in the United 
States, where the increase in the towns 
is infinitely greater than it is in the 
rural districts ; it is found in Australia, 
where the circumstances are wholly 
different ; therefore, I think we must 
dismiss from our minds the idea that 
any particular system of land tenure, 
or any particular system of society, 
such as we have here, is the main and 
principal cause of this movement. I 
say that, because I think otherwise we 
may be led astray in considering these 
questions. But when I make this 
general observation, I by no means 
wish to depreciate any attempts which 
may be made to diminish the strength 
of this movement. On the contrary, I 
think the universality of the movement 
and the strength of it render it the 
more necessary that we should take 
any measure that may be in our power 
to counteract it. It is the interest of 
the country, it is the interest of the 
whole population, that the rural popu- 
lation should not be unduly diminished; 
and although one of the noble Lords 
said that the Census showed that there 
was not a diminution in our rural 
districts, I cannot help feeling some 
doubt as to whether that conclusion is 
well founded. It may be that, taking all 
so-called rural districts together, there 
may not be generally a diminution ; 
but if you look at the strictly rural 
agricultural districts, I think you will 
find that there is a diminution going 
on, although not in so great a propor- 
tion as in the previous decade. How- 
ever that may be, this is a measure 
that must be judged, not merely with 
reference to the question of depopula- 
tion, but with reference to many other 
aspects which it bears. What I am 
rather curious to know is, what is the 
precise object which Her Majesty's 
Government will have in view with 
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regard to this measure? My reason 
for saying so is this: the noble Mar- 
quess will forgive me for referring to 
a very interesting speech which he 
recently made, and in which he dis- 
cussed very largely this question of 
small holdings. I was rather puzzled 
to know what were the precise objects 
which the Government had in view in 
proposing such a measure. The ques- 
tion of the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labourers by any such 
measure was set aside by the noble 
Marquess. He laid great stress upon 
what I am by no means disposed to 
underrate—the political effects of in- 
creasing the number of proprietors in 
this country ; but the chief, the main, 
object, apparently, which he had in 
viewin the creation of these small hold- 
ings wasone that I confess surprised me, 
namely, the diminution of the pressure 
of the poor rates on real property ; 
and if that is the chief object of the 
measure I doubt very much whether 
it will be received with quite as much 
satisfaction in the rural districts 
as the noble Marquess may desire. 
But there is one observation I wish 
to make upon this Small Holdings 
Bill: that I think it is a very striking 
refutation of the attacks which have 
been made upon those who sit 
upon this side of the Table, or 
in the other House of Parliament, 
for our supposed, as it is called, bidding 
for the agricultural vote. We are 
constantly told that we are exceedingly 
factious people—that our only object 
is to catch a vote here and there, and 
that we have been bidding for the 
agricultural vote. Well, I apprehend 
that all parties are very desirous to 
obtain the agricultural vote if they can, 
and I think that this Bill that has 
been brought forward by the Govern- 
ment is a very strong example that 
bidding for the agricultural vote is not 
confined to this side of the House. 
And I must also make this remark-— 
that we have lately seen what is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to us, because it is 
a very old saying that nothing is so 
flattering as imitation. Now we had a 
conference in London of agricultural 
labourers, and, I believe, in some 
quarters among those who are opposed 
to us there was a disposition rather to 
underrate and sneer at the conference. 
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But, what took place soon after? The 
Minister for Agriculture paid us the 
great compliment of instantly imitating 
what we had done, and setting up 
another and rival conference of agri- 
cultural labourers in a district not very 
far from me. I am sufficiently vain to 
think that the copy was not as good as. 
the original; but, at all events, it 
shows that we have no monopoly of 
this attempt to catch the agricultura! 
vote ; and all that we can hope for is 
that we may have a majority of their 
votes. And I am not quite certain 
that this small holdings measure may 
not really be ascribed a good dea! 
to the pressure which has been 
brought forward on the part of the Oppo- 
sition for something to be done for the 
agricultural labourer, and that we may 
not get possibly a certain amount of the 
credit that may be derived from this 
measure. But, be that as it may, I 
think the matter must really be judged, 
not from a Party point of view of who 
is going to get votes at the next election. 
The measure is one of very considerable 
importance and, when it comes (as I 
trust it will) before the House, it will 
meet on both sides of it with a fair 
disposition to favourable consideration, 
if it is a reasonable measure. Now 
there is a measure which interests me 
personally and many noble Lords in 
this House, which I am very glad to 
see mentioned in the Speech—I mean 
the measure which is described as for 
the improvement of the Legislative 
Councils of India. I echo most sin- 
cerely a hope which was expressed by 
one of the noble Lords who moved and 
seconded the Address, that this measure 
will not merely passthrough this House, 
but will be pressed by Her Majesty's 
Government through the other House 
and will pass into law. It is really a 
misfortune that a measure of this kind 
should be hung up Session after Session. 
However important to us may be our 
domestic legislation, let us not forget 
that we have an immense responsibility 
in the government of that great Empire 
in India, and that it is not well for us 
to palter long with questions of this 
kind. And I am the more desirous that 
this measure should be dealt with, 
because I have observed, as I 
have no doubt the noble Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India 
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has observed, with great pleasure 
that in India the tone has much 
moderated in dealing with this subject, 
and that very sensible views have been 
expressed at meetings held in India; 
and there is now a reasonable promise 
that there will be an agreement as to a 
tentative and commencing measure 
upon this subject. We must not look for 
it allat once; but if we can make a 
beginning, I believe we shall lay the 
foundation for what may be a real 
benefit and a real security to our Indian 
Empire. My Lords, there are a num- 
ber of other small matters that are 
dealt with in the Speech, and upon 
which, if I were disposed to occupy 
your time, I might make some observa- 
tions. But you know that every 
Session we have what may be called 
the ghosts of the previous Session re- 
suscitated and brought before us; and 
here they are as usual. My own feel- 
ing is that, whilst they are very in- 
teresting figures, at this time of day, 
when this Parliament is necessarily not 
far from its termination, it will not be 
found that there will be any very ex- 
traordinary anxiety to deal with those 
subjects which are not of great and 
pressing interest, and that, in all 
probability, some at least, perhaps all 
of them, will survive to appear in 
another Parliament, and receive then I 
hope more attention than they would 
probably get in the present Parliament. 
My Lords, I will not detain your 
Lordships any longer. The Speech has 
the great merit of brevity; the subjects 
of it are plainly and sufficiently stated ; 
and I daresay your Lordships will be 
very glad if I say that I have exhausted 
all the observations that I wish to make 
on this occasion. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
puRY): In the course of his, I am 
bound to say very temperate, remarks, 
or rather at the beginning of them, the 
noble Lord commenced with that 
tribute to the talent of those who have 
moved and seconded the Address, which 
was never more fitly delivered than on 
the present occasion. At all events, to- 
night we can say that, in reiterating that 
eulogy, we are using no hollow and 
unreal phraseology. The speeches of 


the two noble Lords, and especially of 
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the noble Earl whomoved the Address, 
will take a very high rank among 
similar addresses which we have lis- 
tened to in this House. They indicate 
great powers of mind and of 
speech ; and if the two noble Lords will 
give us the benefit in future debates of 
the powers that they have displayed, 
there will be a very considerable addi- 
tion, both of solid thought and of grace- 
ful language, to illustrate the discussions 
of this House. My Lords, we meet on 
avery sad and tragic occasion, which 
must necessarily colour our remarks, 
and I think probably diminish the 
keenness of our application to other 
subjects. I do not feel that, after the 
very pathetic and eloquent observations 
which have fallen from all who have 
noticed this sad subject, I ought to 
detain your Lordships long by dwelling 
upon it; it isone which must waken 
our deepest feelings of sympathy as 
individuals, and loyalty as good sub- 
jects. We, most of us, had some 
acquaintance—my own was very slight, 
but I had some acquaintance—with the 
lamented Prince whose loss we are 
deploring. It always struck me that I 
had seldom seen in any rank, and 
hardly ever in so exalted a rank, such a 
perfect absence of selfishness or pride 
of any kind, such a complete amiability 
of character, such a desire to make 
himself loved by all with whom he 
might come in contact; and I think 
that, outside the circle of those who 
knew him, the recognition of his fine 
qualities was widely spread, and it was 
believed that in a future, though all 
hoped a distant, day we had the 
hope of a ruler who would carry 
on at their highest level the 
traditions of the English Monarchy. 
And then the depth of the calamity is 
measured by the contrast of the feelings 
against which it is thrown. Before 
this event took place a marriage had 
been announced which had been singu- 
lariy grateful to the feelings of the 
people of this country. It was a 
marriage with a Princess well known 
and universally beloved, and universally 
honoured wherever she was known, and 
men looked forward with an enthusiasm 
to that event which they could not feel 
in the case of a Princess coming from 
another land with whom they had not 
yet been able to make themselves. 
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acquainted. The tragic character of 
the reality is thrown out by its contrast 
with the hopefulness of those dreams 
in which men indulged. The considera- 
tions of consolation, on which the noble 
Earl behind me has dwelt, have no 
doubt weighed strongly with your 
Lordships, as they have weighed with 
the August Sovereign whose words this 
Speech embodies. It is no small thing 
to feel that the position, the action, the 
common reputation of the Royal Family, 
and especially of the Sovereign who is 
at the head of it, are such as to have 
called forth, even from those who knew 
little or nothing of the Prince we have 
lost, that universal unbidden outburst 
of sympathy and sorrow Which echoed 
from every corner of the world. It 
shows to us that, above all theories, 
our institutions are knit together by 
human and personal feelings, and that 
their popularity is largely a tribute to, 
and a proof of, the excellence of those 
who bear the honours they confer. My 
Lords, as I have said, the observations 
of the noble Lord opposite were very 
temperate, and I do not know, if equity 
did not demand it, that I should think 
it necessary to answer him in the 
matters to which he referred. He told 
us that he disagreed about Egypt ; but, 
by way of showing that he disagreed, 
he proceeded to utter what, so far as I 
could catch it, was a very sound and 
orthodox statement of the view which 
has always been held on both sides of 
the House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I only 
said that I disagreed with some things 
that the Seconder had said. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
We have always held language which, 
as I say, speaking merely from what I 
gathered, is very similar to that which 
has been held this evening by the 
noble Lord. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : That I 
can quite understand. 

THe Marquess oF SALISBURY: 
We have great confidence that the 
experiment—the somewhat strange and 
anomalous experiment—-in which this 
country has taken so large a part, will 
not be allowed to fail. Our object is, 
undoubtedly, that Egypt should stand 
by her own strength—too strong either 
for internal intrigue or rebellion or for 
external encroachment to overthrow. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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That is the object we have in view. 
We may think that our critics imagine 
that that object can be reached more 
rapidly, and by more royal roads, than 
we believe to be the case. That isa 
matter which, I agree with the noble 
Lord, we had better defer to some 
other opportunity of debate. But the 
difference between us is a difference in 
means, and not in ends; and I earnestly 
hope that no foreign country will be- 
lieve that this people, after all they 
have sacrificed, and all they have done, 
will ever abardon Egypt, either to the 
supremacy of any other Power, or to 
the destruction of disorder and anarchy 
within. The noble Lord asked us 
about Newfoundland. He very fitly 
compared it to a Chancery suit—even 
under the reformed orders of the Court 
of Chancery ; but he proceeded to say 
that he hoped the efforts of Her 
Majesty’s Government had procured a 
settlement of it. Well, if Her Majesty’s 
Government had been left aione, we 
should have procured a settlement of 
it. The efforts of Her Majesty's 
Government bore the very fairest pro- 
mise of success. Unfortunately, a 
Bill was neeessary, and that Bill had 
to pass through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In this House it met with a 
certain amount of criticism; but the 
noble Lords opposite did their 
roaring very gently, and I do 
not think any very great harm 
was done. But when it got into the 
other House of Parliament the matter 
took a very different turn, and I am 
revealing no diplomatic secret, for when- 
ever the Papers come to be published 
it must appear that the observations 
which were made by gentlemen, who 
believed themselves to be, and an- 
nounced themselves to be, on the point 
of coming into Office at an early period, 
were of such a character as entirely 
to destroy in the French Government 
any hope that they would obtain the 
execution of the decrees of the arbitra- 
tor, whenever the arbitrator might be 
appointed ; and the result is that since 
those speeches have been delivered we 
have not moved a single inch, and the 
French Government have not, up to 
this time, ventured to submit, or thought 
it right to submit, to their Chamber 
the ratification of the engagement on 
the strength of which we proposed that 
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Bill to Parliament. I am justified, 
therefore, in saying that if the New- 
foundland business has not got further 
than it has at present, it is not because 
we have made no efforts, but because 
our efforts have been interfered with by 
the somewhat rash criticisms that others 
have devoted to them. But it is fair to 
say that the French Government are, I 
believe, awaiting the result of legisla- 
tion which has been promised in the 
Newfoundland Assembly. I do not 
venture to prophesy what its fate will 
be ; but, until that fate is decided, I 
am wholly unable to tell the noble 
Lord how soon the Chancery suit will 
come to a conclusion. The noble Lord 
derived great consolation from the con- 
sideration of Irish affairs. He thought 
he saw the material for failure and 
consequent discontent in all the 
measures of Her Majesty's Government, 
and he exulted in the notion that we 
should produce so much dissatisfaction 
in Ireland that the success of his Party 
would consequently be the result. Well, 
that is, perhaps, not a novel way of 
looking at the legislative proposals of 
your opponent. What is novel is the 
extreme candour with which, on this 
occasion, it has been announced. [ 
can only say that I hope the noble 
Lord will be disappointed. I quite 
admit with him that education is a 
very thorny subject, and I have no 
doubt we shall find that we have 
stirred up a considerable hornet’s nest 
in some direction or other by any propo- 
sals that we may make ; but if we are to 
be deterred from doing anything for 
education in Ireland by that reflection, 
when we consider how deeply education 
goes to the root of all the differences by 
which that country is distracted, I im- 
agine our legislative career would be of 
a very anodyne and unimportant 
character. The noble Lord expressed 
his curiosity as to what several Bills 
would contain. I think, on the whole, 
I had better leave him to the sufferings 
which that unsatisfied passion may 
cause him a few days longer. If I 
were to attempt to give him an account 
from memory of the various clauses he 
has referred to, I might possibly make 
some mistake for which he would be 
very angry with me afterwards. I can 


only hope that his rest will not be 
seriously compromised by the length of 
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time he will have to wait. The matter 
which, I think, excited the noble Lord 
to the greatest extent was our proposal 
for a Small Holdings Bill. He was in- 
dignant that we had tried to catch the 
agricultural vote. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No; I 
made no objection. I objected that 
we were accused of doing it when you 
were doing the same thing. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
imagine we used to be called the Agri- 
cultural Party, and it sounds rather as 
if I were trying to catch my own vote 
—an effort I should find no difficulty in 
performing. But I do not think there 
is much reality in an accusation, under 
our Constitutional Government, of what 
is called trying to catch votes, unless 
you do it in a dishonourable manner, 
and in a manner inconsistent with your 
own convictions ; because I understand 
these two Houses sit rather for the 
purpose of listening to the grievances 
and views of the inhabitants of this 
country, and that, if they do not try to 
catch votes—that is to say, if they do 
not try to meet the wishes of the 
people by whom this country is in- 
habited—they very largely fail in the 
duties which they have to perform. 
But the noble Lord seemed to suggest 
that we had borrowed our policy from 
him. That is a claim of copyright 
which I hear constantly coming from 
the benches opposite. It appears to me 
that at some time or other some versa- 
tile Member or other of their Party has 
made every possible suggestion on poli- 
tical matters which human ingenuity 
can contrive ; and, therefore, it conse- 
quently follows that if anybody takes 
up any idea in earnest he must find 
that some Member of the Liberal Party 
at some time or other had expressed a 
similar idea. I venture to say for my- 
self that Iam not guilty of borrowing 
from the noble Lord in this matter 
of small holdings. The noble Lord 
must remember perfectly well—it is 
some time ago now—that when he was 
pushing the first Irish Bill through 
Parliament I ventured to support 
him, very much to the indignation of 
my then leader, the noble Duke behind 
me (the Duke of Richmond), in the policy 
of those small holdings. I was a be- 
liever in the policy that the Bright 
Clauses suggested. They were not very 
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successful; they failed to please the 
Treasury—a failure which has a. pena 
toother clauses besides those—and con- 
sequently they did not succeed. But 
they represented a principle which I 
ventured to support then, and which I 
support now, as most essentially Con- 
servative in its nature. There is no 
guarantee for the maintenance of the 
institutions of a country like a large 
number. of possessors of land in that 
country. I donot say that these small 
holdings will be able to effect that ob- 
ject ; the economical causes may be too 
strong for us ; it may not be possible to 
cultivate land in these small parcels 
with success, or to own it with success ; 
the temptation to invest the capital in 
something more remunerative may tend 
to cause the constant sale of the hold- 
ings as fast as they arecreated. I am 
putting the matter in its worst light. I 
do not in the least pledge my own belief 
that this must necessarily succeed over 
a very large portion of the country. I 
believe in some portions of the country, 
where the soil is fertile, it may succeed. 
I am quite certain that wherever it 
does succeed it will be a very large 
additional guarantee to the institutions 
of this country. And I must correct a 
misunderstanding of the noble Lord’s 
with respect to the object that I have 
in view. That guarantee to the in- 
stitutions of the country is what 
induced me 20 years ago, and what 
induces me now, and I believe always 
wili induce me, to support a policy for 
multiplying the owners of land. When 
I said that it would end in diminishing 
the burden of the poor rates, what I 
thought I explained at Exeter (but I 
am afraid I did not carry it to the 
mind of the noble Lord), was that it 
seemed to me that rates generally, 
education rates certainly, were levied 
upon the land, and not levied upon 
other sources of income, and that, by 
that undue preference given to personal 
property, a very considerable injustice 
was being committed. My belief was 
that if we had a large number of 
small holders through the country we 
should be electorally too strong to 
allow that injustice to continue ; but it 
is only in that sense that I thought the 
multiplication of small holders would 
diminish the burden of the r rates. 
My Lords, I do not care to dwell upon 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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this subject, for I think we had much 
better do so when the measure is before 
us. I feel a difficulty in dealing with 
this measure, and, indeed, with man 

other measures which we Dec dl | 
either in the Queen’s Speech or at 
other times, in that I am no believer in 
nostrums or panaceas. I think great 
evil is done by exaggerating the benefit 
that any one measure can confer upon 
the people of this country. The action 
of every measure must be very limited 
and partial, and the good that it can 
produce can only be produced gradually ; 
and I am afraid we shall generate a 
disbelief in the efficiency of Parlia- 
ment, and a disbelief in the sincerity 
of politicians, if we prophecy too large 
a result from any measure of this 
kind. But, subject always to that con- 
sideration, I do not think there is any 
object to which we can direct our 
efforts which would produce more 
certain hope of benefit than that of 
multiplying the owners of the land. I 
do not say this as believing that it will 
have a very great effect, or a very 
extensive effect, in retaining in the 
country those who are not owners of 
the land. The noble Lord very justly 
says that the gravitation towards the 
towns is a thing confined to no country. 
It is a mark of our time. I believe it 
is largely the result of education ; it is 
largely the result of that widening of 
ideas which makes men more anxious 
for the converse of each other; and 
men therefore shrink from the isola- 
tion and dulness of the country, 
and love the excitement of the towns. 
And against that strong human instinct 
you will struggle iu vain. I believe we 
must confine ourselves to efforts in 
which we can hope to succeed. If we 
are able to give the widest scope to the 
abilities of the dwellers in the country 
as well as the dwellers in the town ; if 
we are able to elevate their morality 
and to instruct their minds, so as to 
stimulate their exertions to the highest 
extent ; if we can hold out to them an 
object of ambition, which leads to the 
strongest efforts on the part of the 
cleverest men, we may be sure that, 
whether we catch the agricultural vote 
or not, whatever the immediate and 
temporary effect of our legislation 
should be, we are contributing power- 
fully to the maintenance of our institu- 
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tions and the permanent welfare of our 
country. 

“THe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: 
My Lords, I do not think it is 
necessary that I should venture to 
trespass upon your Lordships’ atten- 
tion by any remarks upon any of the 
subjects referred to in Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, save 
one. But Ido desire, at the request 
of my noble Friend who sits beside me 
(the Earl of Derby), who has hitherto 
most ably represented the opinions, 
and been the exponent of the opinions, 
of a large number of Members of your 
Lordships’ House, to say one or two 
words to express how entirely we con- 
eur in all that has fallen from the 
noble Lords who have moved and 
seconded the Address to the Throne, 
from the Prime Minister, and the noble 
Earl who sits near me, upon the great 
calamity which has recently befallen the 
Royal Family. It is impossible for me to 
add much or anything to what has al- 
ready been said. When a life of great 
promise, a life which appeared to offer 
the fairest prospect that could be open 
to the noblest ambition, is suddenly and 
prematurely cut short, it mast, under 
any circumstances, become the subject 
of universal interest and universal sym- 
pathy. But the young Prince whose 
loss we deplore did not stand alone, 
and it is rather with his illustrious 
parents and relatives than with himself 
that our thoughts are chiefly concerned 
to-day. It is well-known that the nu- 
merous heavy cares of duty which 
occupy the attention of Her Majesty 
have in no degree distracted her atten- 
tion from her domestic duties or chilled 
her domestic affections. We know still 
further that the comparative isolation 
of the Throne has perhaps rendered 
those feelings of affection more acute 
and more intense than is the case with 
ordinary individuals. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales have so identified 
themselves with the life of the people, 
in the midst of whom they occupy the 
most exalted position: they have so 
shared our joys and our sorrows, 
have entered into our labours and 
our occupations: that we everyone of 
us feel an interest in everything 
which concerns and touches them ; 
and nothing which can affect their 
happiness and their interest can be 
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indifferent to us. My Lords, if conso- 
lation could be found for such a crush- 
ing and heavy blow as has befallen the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, it would, 
as has already been said, be found in 
the spontaneous and sincere effusion of 
respectful sympathy which has _pro- 
ceeded from every part of the Empire. 
We cannot hope that as yet even here 
much consolation can be found. As 
has been well expressed by a dis- 
tinguished Member of your Lordships’ 
House: “That a world-wide Empire 
mourns with them were slender 
solace ;"’ but it is all that we can offer, 
and we do offer it, as the tribute of 
sincere and loyal hearts. 


Addressagreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


Gracious Speech. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 


The Eart of Morey appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair 
in all Committees of this House for 
this Session. 


ComMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS 
—Appointed. 


STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS—Orders 
to prevent, renewed. 


AppEAL ComMITTEE—Appointed. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro forma, read 1*. 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L.' 


A Bill to amend the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, was presented by the Viscount Cross ; 
read 1"; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next. (No. 3.) 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend the Law of Evidence—Was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 4.) 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Law as to the endow- 

ment of the Archdeaconry of Cornwall—Was 

— by the Lord Steward (E. Mount- 

gcumbe); read 1": and to be printed, 
(No. 5.) 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Six o'clock, to Thursday next at a 

quarter past Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 9th February, 1892. 


The House met at half after one of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House met ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House that he had issued during the 
Recess Warrants for New Writs :— 
For Lewisham, v. the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Lewisham, called to the House 
of Peers as Earl of Dartmouth; for 
Cambridge University, v. the Right 
Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, deceased ; 
for Manchester (N.E. Division), v. the 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
Postmaster General; for Bute, v. the 
Right Hon. J. P. B. Robertson, now 
Lord Justice General of Scotland; for 
the Borough of Strand, v. the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, deceased ; for the 
County of Kilkenny (Northern Divi- 
sion), v. Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
deceased; for the County of Devon 
(South Molton Division), v. Viscount 
Lymington, called to the House of 
Peers as Earl of Portsmouth ; for Cork 
City, v. Mr. C. S. Parnell, deceased ; for 
Leeds (Northern Division), v. the Right 
Hon. W. L. Jackson, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ; for Dorset (Eastern Divi- 
sion), v. Mr. G. H. Bond, deceased ; for 
Sussex (South-Western or Chichester 
Division), v. Lord Walter Gordon 
Lennox, Treasurer of Her Majesty’s 
Household ; for the County of Armagh 
(Mid Division), +. Sir James Porter 
Corry, Bart., deceased; for the City 
of Waterford, v. Mr. Richard Power, 
deceased ; for the County of Lancaster 
(Rossendale Division), v. the Right Hon. 
the Marquess of Hartington, called to 
the House of Peers as the Duke of 
Devonshire. 


ELECTIONS. 

Ordered, That all Members who are re- 
turned for two or more places in any part of 
the United Kingdom do make their election 
for which of the places they will serve, within 
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one week after it shall appear that there is a 
question upon the return for that place ; and 
if anything shall come in question touching 
the return or election of any Member, he is to. 
withdraw during the time the matter is in 
debate ; and that all Members returned upon 


double returns do withdraw until their returns. 


are determined. 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, ex- 
cept such Peers of Ireland as shall for the 
time being be actually elected, and shall not 
have declined to serve, for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, hath any right to. 
give his vote in the election of any Member 
to serve in Parliament. 

Resolved, That it is a high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom for any Lord of 
Parliament or other Peer or Prelate, not 
being a Peer of Ireland at the time elected, 
and not having declined to serve for any 
county, city, or borough of Great Britain, to 
concern himself in the election of Members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament, except 
only any Peer of Ireland, at such elections in 
Great Britain respectively where such Peer 
shall appear as a Candidate, or by himself, or 
any other, be proposed to be elected; or for 
any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any 
county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his Commission, to influence 
the election of any Member to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath heen elected or returned a Mem- 
ber of this House, or endeavoured so to be, 
ry. bribery or any other corrupt practices, this 

ouse will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such persons as shall have been 
wilfully concerned in such bribery or other 
corrupt practices. 


WITNESSES. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 

rson hath been tampering with any Witness 
in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly 
or indirectly hath endeavoured to defer or 
hinder any person from appearing or giving 
evidence, the same is declared to be a high 
crime and misdemeanour; and this House 
will proceed with the utmost severity against 
such offender. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath given false evidence in any case 
before this House, or any Committee, thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost 
severity against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ordered, That the Commissioners of the 
Police of the Metropolis do take eare that, 
during the Session of Parliament, the passages 
through the streets leading to this House be 
kept free and open, and that no obstruction 
be permitted to hinder the passage of Mem- 
bers to and from this House, and that no dis- 
order be allowed in Westminster Hall, or in 
the passages leading to this House, during the 
sitting of Parliament, and that there be no 
annoyance therein or thereabouts ; and that 
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the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this House do 
communicate this Order to the Commissioners 
aforesaid. 


4l 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordered, That the Votes and Proceedings 
of this House be printed, - Wolng first perused 
by Mr. Speaker ; ied that he do appoint the 
printing thereof ; and that no person but such 
as he shall appoint do presume to print the 
same. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill «‘ for the more effectual preventing 
clandestine outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


JOURNAL. 

Ordered, That the Journal of this House 
from the end of the last Session to the end of 
the present Session, with an Index to the 
127th Volume, be printed. 

Ordered, That 750 copies of the said Journal 
be printed by the appointment and under the 
direction of Reginald Francis Douce Palgrave 
Esq., C.B., the Clerk of this House. 

Ordered, That the said Journal and Index 
rinted by such Person as shal! be licensed 

r. Speaker, and that no other person do 
» dante to print the same. 


MAIL CONTRACT, PORTSMOUTH AND 
RYDE. 

Copy ordered— 

Of the contracts with the London and 
South-Western Railway Company and the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company, dated 10th November, 1891, for the 
conveyance of mails between Portsmouth and 
Ryde, together withthe Treasury Minute re- 
lating thereto.—(Sir John Gorst.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
{No. 1.) 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1890-91. 
Copy ordered— 
Of accounts showing 

1. The Receipts and Payments in con- 
nection with the Fund in the year ended 
31st March, 1891. 

2. The distribution of the capital of the 
Fund at the commencement and close of 
the year. 

Together with the correspondence with 
‘the Controller and Auditor-General 
thereon.—(Sir John Gorst.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
qNo. 2.) 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND). 

Copy ordered— 

Of Account of the Receipts and Payments 
of the Accountant-General of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ireland, in respect of 
the Funds of Suitors in the said Court, in 
the year to the 30th day of September, 1891 ; 
together with a statement of liabilities and 
assets, and particulars of securities in Court 
on 30th day of September, 1891. — (Sir 
John Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 3.) 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, for 
Leeds, N.; Right H« .. Sir James Fer- 
gusson, bart., for Menchester, N.E. ; 
Mr. Graham Murra tor Bute ; Right 
Hon. Lord W. G. Leunox, for Sussex, 
Chichester Division; Mr. John Penn, 
for Lewisham; the Hon. Humphrey 
N. Sturt, for Dorset, East; Mr. John 
E. Redmond, for Waterford; Mr. E, 
T. Holden, for Walsall; Mr. R. C. 
Jebb, for Cambridge University ; Mr. 
Martin Flavin, for Cork; Mr. P. 
Macdermott, for Kilkenny, N.; the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith, for Strand, 
Westminster; Mr. Dunbar P. Barton, 
for Armagh, Mid.; Mr. G. Lambert, 
for Devon, S. Molton Division; Mr. J. 
H. Maden, for Lancaster, Rossendale 
Division. 


MINISTERIAL NOTICES OF 
MO1ION. 





Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I beg to give notice that 
on Thursday I shall ask leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the law relating to 
Local Government in Ireland and for 
other purposes connected therewith ; 
and also to bring in a Bill to amend the 
procedure with respect to Private Bills 
in Ireland and Scotland. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Chaplin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I beg to give 
notice that on Thursday I shall ask 
leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate 
the acquisition of sinall agricultural 
holdings. 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. L. Jackson, 
Leeds, N.): I beg to give notice that 
on Thursday next I shall ask leave to 
bring in a Bill to improve National 
Education in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to give 
notice that on Thursday I shall move 
that Mr. De Cobain be required to 
attend in his place on this day fort- 
night. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I see the 
First Lord of the Treasury in his piace, 
and would ask him to be kind enough 
to state at what time he proposes to 
adjourn the debate to-morrow in order 
that the new Bills may be brought in. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I think it would 
be particniarly convenient, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, to adjourn 
the debate soon after 3 o'clock to- 
morrow, and that will give ample time 
to hon. Gentlemen to bring in their 
Bills. 
* Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before making the Motion of which he 
has given notice with reference to Mr. 
De Cobain, he proposes to lay any 
Papers on the Table ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I shall consult 
with my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland, who 
knows rather more about the case than I 
do; but Ishould think there are no Papers 
which it would be necessary to lay on 
the Table. Of course, if there are, they 
will be laid on the Table. 





THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


- Mr. SPEAKER reported Her 
Majesty’s Speech, made that day by 
Her CHANCELLOR, and read it to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


(5.50.) Mr. HERMON HODGE 
(Lancashire, N.E.) (who wore the 
uniform of the Oxford Volunteer 
Hussars) said: Mr. Speaker, in 
accordance with a custom long esta- 
blished, I rise to ask this House to 
adopt an Address of Thanks to Her 
Gracious Majesty for the Speech which 
has just been delivered from the Chair. 


{COMMONS} 
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It has ever been a custom for those 
who preceded me in this honourable 
and difficult duty to ask for, and to 
invariably receive, the kind and 
considerate indulgence of hon. 
Members of this House, and I can 
assure the House that never was that 
appeal made with less affectation or 
greater sincerity than I make it to the 
House to-night. I think it will be felt 
that my task is an exceptionally difficult 
and even painful one on this occasion, 
for my first duty is to refer to the 
distressing announcement which stands. 
in the forefront of Her Majesty’s Speech 
with reference to the death of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. It is very difficult and hard 
for me, just at a time when the nation 
is beginning to recover somewhat, we 
hope, at all events, from the shock which 
it sustained by that painful event—it 
is difficult and hard for me infandum 
renovare dolorem. The feeling of 
intense grief which fills the heart 
of every Member of this House 
upon this subject must find an 
utterance here, and I will venture to 
make myself the humble means of 
offering to our beloved Queen our deep 
sympathy in her great sorrow, for as 
she is the highest in the land, so is 
she ever the foremost to offer to the 
humblest of her subjects her kindly 
sympathy whenever trouble or aftlic- 
tions overtake them. Upon the 
grief of their Royal Highnesses the 


Prince and Princess of Wales 1] 
will not venture to intrude, and 
I know not how to find words in 


which to give utterance to the feeling 
which must arise in the hearts of all of 
us with regard to the young Princess, 
who yesterday was about to wed with 
one she loved so well, and whose 
approaching nuptials made the heart 
of England so glad that you could 


almost hear her marriage bells. I must 
now, Sir, leave this painful subject 


with a reflection suggested by the 
Speech itself: that in all this gloom 
there is this bright thing, in all this 
bitterness there is this sweet, in all 
this sorrow there is this comfort, 
and it is the wonderful demonstration 
of love and loyalty which has reached 
Her Gracious Majesty from every 
portion of her vast dominions. This. 
is the golden light shining behind 
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the cloud. An Empire such as ours 
is bound together by many a tie, 
but no bond is of more importance in 
the maintenance of that Empire than 
the sentiment of loyalty. Patriotism 
may turn the thoughts of the subjects 
of the Queen to their homes in any part 
of her vast dependencies; but loyalty 
turns the thoughts, the eyes, the 
hearts of every citizen of this Empire 
to England and to England’s Queen, 
and fosters the wish that the Queen 
may be long preserved in her station as 
Ruler of this Empire. We are met to- 
day under a new leader for the first 
time, and I am sure that the thoughts 
of hon. Members still revert with 
kindness to the amiable gentleman who 
so lately occupied that high position. 
When Mr. Smith was taken from us 
the people of England lost a good friend, 
and the Queen a faithful servant. Of 
the qualities and abilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has succeeded 
him good taste forbids me to speak. 
They are well known to this House, 
and they deserve, and I am sure they 
will command, the support and confi- 
dence and respect of the House of 
Commons. The most important com- 
munication, perhaps, contained in the 
Royal Speech is that peace still pre- 
vails, and it becomes almost a wonder 
passing our understanding that it has 
been maintained at all. Great, indeed, 
is the debt which this country owes 
to Lord Salisbury, and it has been 
gratefully and graciously expressed by 
many of his strongest and most dis- 
tinguished political opponents. Great 
is the debt this nation owes to Lord 
Salisbury, who has for so long a time, 
and with such success, borne upon his 
shoulders the immense responsibility 
of the management of our foreign affairs. 
If that policy, friendly but firm, be 
continued, if it be supported, as it is 
now, and as it ought to be, by an 
adequate development of our system of 
national defence, including the Reserve 
forces—such as that force of Volunteer 
Cavalry whose uniform I have the 
honour to wear—supported by an 
Army increasing and improving as our 
Army is in equipment, efficiency and 
organisation, and above all by a Navy 
adequate to protect our coasis, our 
commerce, and the food supply of our 
people ; then, indeed, we may look for- 
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ward with confidence to a long con- 
tinuance of our present peace, and of 
the prosperity which follows in its train. 
These subjects are mentioned for our 
special attention. The country learned 
with the deepest regret the intelligence 
of the death of the Viceroy of t, 
in whom Her Majesty has lost a loyal 
ally, and the people of Egypt a true 
friend. Our co-operation with, our 
support of, the Government of the late 
Viceroy, has been creditable to this 
country, most creditable to those who 
have represented this country in Egypt, 
and most advantageous to the people of 
Egypt themselves. Its results are the 
improvement in the administration of 
justice, lessened taxation, increased 
trade, greater liberty to the people 
themselves, and a financial position 
which surprises even those who have 
most at heart the interest of that 
country. It has not escaped popular 
attention in this country that the young 
Prince Abbas, the Khedive who has 
succeeded in his father’s place (having 
been named by a Firmanof his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan), on his accession 
received every demonstration of loyalty 
and satisfaction on the part of both 
pashas and people. This is a case in 
which, if there had been dissatisfaction 
or discontent, it would have been impos- 
sible to imagine that it would not have 
made itself apparent. Surely it would 
be unwise of us, unworthy of us, most 
unfair to the new Khedive, to withdraw 
that support which we gave to his pre- 
decessor, were we to leave Egypt until 
the work we have begun is placed on a 
solid and enduring basis. Then, and 
not till then, can we leave Egypt with 
the goodwill of every friend of Egypt, 
from His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
to the humblest tiller of the soil. The 
question of seal fishing in Behring Sea 
is in a fair way to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. Any development of the prin- 
ciple of settlement of disputes by arbi- 
tration, whether it be the humblest 
trade dispute in this country, or a dis- 
pute endangering the friendly relations 
between two great nations like Canada 
and the United States, would be most 
welcome to this House. Zanzibar, by 
arrangement with the Sultan, has been 
declared a free port. This will be wel- 
come news, indeed, both to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this 


Gracious Speech. 
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country, and especially welcome to those 
whom I have the honour to represent 
in this House, the working people of 
Lancashire. New markets are hard to 
find. The Trade Returns to hand, I 
believe, for Zanzibar, show the mar- 
vellous rapidity with which our manu- 
facturers avail themselves of any 
opportunity of that sort. It is not 
expecting too much when I say I have 
little doubt that the dominions of the 
Sultan will be largely benefitted by the 
action he has thought well to take in 
this matter. Ido not know if I should 
be going too far outside of the special 
business before us if I were to make an 
appeal to the House for the most 
favourable consideration to those 
pioneers of ours in Africa who are now 
raising our flag there. I do not make 
the appeal for generous consideration 
for them simply because they are enter- 
prising and energetic, but because of 
the working classes, who will in the 
future benefit by the action they are 
now taking. I should like to allude 
very briefly to two of the legislative 
proposals mentioned in the Speech. 
The chief place amongst them has, of 
course, been given to the proposal 
for applying to Ireland the general 
principles affecting local government, 
which have been already applied to Great 
Britain. And why not? Great suc- 
cess has attended the establishment of 
it in England and Scotland ; the mar- 
vellousiy improved condition of Ireland, 
the prosperity of that country, is ad- 
mitted on all hands. The very fact 
that it has not been necessary for Her 
Majesty to make any allusion in Her 
Speech to the condition of that 
country makes it evident that those who 
are responsible to her feel no anxiety 
on the subject. It is incontestible, and 
under these circumstances it seems to 
me that the Government are not only 
justified, but are bound to submit to 
this House, and to pass through the 
House, a Bill having for its object the 
placing of the Irish people on a footing, 
speaking broadly and generally, of 
equality with Englishmen and Scotch- 
men in this matter. Whether there be 
real grievances in Ireland against this 
country or not is a matter on which I 
hold strong opinions; but I will not 
express them now, as I donot want to 
throw down the apple of discord. But 


Mr. Hermon Hodge 
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under these circumstances it would, in 
my opinion, establish, and justly estab- 
lish, a genuine grievance in the minds 
of the Irish people against this country 
if we failed to do them this act of 
justice. I have confidence in the 
Measures, and I have confidence in the 
Ministers, that they will be able to give 
to the House a Bill which will satisfy 
every legitimate requirement of every 
reasonable Irishman for local self- 
government, and will absolutely safe- 
guard the interests of every class in 
Ireland. I will pass to a Bill which I 
will call something in the nature of an 
interesting experiment : it is for estab- 
lishing what are commonly called small 
holdings. I will point out, not only 
for the information of the House, but 
to remove an apprehension which exists 
largely outside, that it is not intended 
to, in any way whatever, do away with 
the system of large farms, but to supple- 
ment that system by the creation of 
smaller holdings. It is another proof 
of the Government’s anxiety to increase 
the number of cultivating owners. They 
have already given proof of this by their 
Allotments Act, and their action in 
Ireland. The Bill, I presume, will 
embody the Report of the Committee 
which sat on this subject not long 
ago. It will give a_ popularly 
elected local authority power to pur- 
chase land for the purpose of re-selling it 
in smallholdings. I hope it will not stop 
there, but that it will give power to the 
local authority to lease land for the 
purposes of sub-letting in still smaller 
portions. I attach much importance to 
this, because while there are many men 
who would hesitate to put themselves 
at once into the responsible position of 
small owners, there are large numbers 
who would gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of becoming tenants of 
the local authority ; and who, by that 
means, and by the exercise of a little 
thrift, might convert their occupancy 
eventually into ownership. I do not 
think there will be’ any necessity for 
compulsion in this matter. There is 
plenty of land to be got. Anybody who 
goes through an agricultural district 
will see on almost every barn end 
notices of sale, showing a sale of stock 
and effects has just taken place, or is 
about to take place. he whole 
question of agricultural depression is 
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raised by this Bill. Its causes have 
been long predicted, and they are the 
result of the free importation of large 
quantities of food, which has conferred 
great benefit, especially on places like 
London and Lancashire, where great 
masses of population are gathered 
together, but at a heavy cost to the 
home producer. The attitude of land- 
lords and tenants throughout all this 
jong-continued depression has been 
well worthy of our admiration, and the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian— 
whom I regret not to see in his place, 
which I hope is not due to ill-health— 
speaking on a Motion similar to 
this in 1890, used the language of 
compliment towards landlords and 
tenants, and their attitude throughout 
this depression. But he said, I 
think—‘“‘I wish them well through 
with it; indeed, I believe they are weil 
through with it,” or words to that 
effect. I thank him for the wish, but 
regret that his idea should not have 
been verified by the facts. We have 
no hope, we have no help, we see no 
likelihood of getting through. How 
can it be through? If you go on to the 
land and look into the wallets of the 
agricultural labourers what will you 
find? American bacon, American 
cheese, and bread made from foreign 
flour, or from flour made from wheat 
grown in this country at a loss to the 
producer. In such a matter as this I 
would not like to use the language of 
exaggeration, and I will not rely on any 
language of my own ; facts and figures 
are more eloquent. Last year the 
average price of wheat was a little over 
30s. Last week in Reading Market 
that was the average price at which it 
was quoted, and I believe last week at 
Swindon and Bristoi the papers quote 
as low as 26s. and 24s. These are 
figures eloquent to anyone interested in 
the matter. The results of this depres- 
sion are manifest and manifold, and 
afiect the whole community. This Bill 
does not profess to touch the causes of 
agricultural depression, but to prevent 
one of the most remarkable results of 
the depression. It does hope to check, 
in some degree at all events, the migra- 
tion of labourers from the country dis- 
tricts to the large towns which has 
lately attracted attention, and will 
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attract more before we have done 
with it. This is not a migration of 
agricultural labourers from purely 
country districts to small towns, but 
the migration from agricultural dis- 
tricts and small towns of numbers of 
young lads and able-bodied young men 
intothelargeindustrial towns,to shoulder 
each other in the already overcrowded 
labour market. You have seen in 
London something of this agricultural 
depression. A great stream of these men 
came into the city and met another 
stream of those indigent foreigners who 
come to this port until the floods 
surged up into the streets of London 
under the name of the ‘‘ Unemployed ” 
—you see it, and know how grave the 
question is, and I apologise for detain- 
ing the House so long on this matter ; 
but I am sure it will join in giving a 
welcome to this measure, which is des- 
tined to check somewhat this migration, 
not by placing artificial barriers in the 
wayot those who want togoto our towns, 
but by offering greater inducements to 
them to stay on the land, where, by 
their knowledge and education, they 
can use their abilities with the best 
advantage to themselves and to their 
country. I believe the House would 
welcome any experiment, if it were only 
to raise the fringe of the pall which is 
lying over industry in far too many 
parts of our country. I can only thank 
the House for the kind and considerate 
manner in which it has listened to me. 
There is a lengthy list of measures to 
come before the House, and if I do not 
deal with them it will be out of con- 
sideration for the time of the House, 
and out of consideration for my hon. 
and learned Friend who will — 
wil 


Gracious Speech. 


me, to whose legal mind it 
be seen at once many of the sub- 


jects especially lend themselves. I 
may only hope that there are those 
to follow whose rising in this House is 
anticipated with eagerness, and whose 
words are listened to with the respect 
they deserve. I hope I have avoided 
referring to anything which may raise 
unnecessary controversy, and also that 
nothing I have said will tend, in the 
slightest degree, to prevent the House 
passing, at an early moment, the 
Address which I now have the honour 
of moving. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to offer ovr humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament : 


We take this first opportunity of offering 
to Your Majesty our sincere condolence in the 
afflicting dispensation of Providence with 
which Your Majesty and this Nation have 
been visited, in the death of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale : 


We assure Your Majesty of our heartfelt 
participation in the universal feeling of sym- 
pathy with Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s 
family under this grievous affliction, and in 
the deep sense entertained by all classes of 
Your Majesty’s subjects of the calamity which 
the country has sustained by the loss of a 
Prince who had won for himself the general 
affection and regard of Your Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 

*(6.23.) Mr. MILVAIN (Durham), 
who wore Court dress: I cordially 
endorse the eloquent terms in which 
my hon. and gallant Friend has spoken 
in reference to the painful announce- 
ment of the death of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 
We, indeed, deeply participate in 
the terrible sorrow which Her Majesty 
the Queen and her family have sustained 
in the loss of the young Prince, whose 
life at a moment so singularly unfortu- 
nate has been taken away. That a 
Prince, the future heir to the Throne of 
this country, full of life, hope, and 
vigour, conscious of, and anxious to per- 
form the responsible duties which 
would fall upon him, on the eve of the 
consummation of what he regarded as 
his earthly happiness, should be 
snatched away by the hand of death is 
a tragedy more painful and more cruel 
than has ever been recorded in the 
pages of fiction. It is not only in that 
respect we would as loyal and faithful 
subjects extend our sympathy to Her 
Majesty and to her family, but as those 
possessing human instincts sorrowing 
with loving and devoted parents who, 
after patient and anxious watching, 
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mourn over the death of their 
firstborn. The hand of death, Mr. 
Speaker, has played much havoc in 
the rank and file of public men 
in this country during the last few 
months; and I cannot pass away from 
this mournful subject without some 
reference to the loss this House 
and the country has_ sustained 
by the death of our late leader, 
Mr. Smith. His kind and courteous 
manner, his ever faithful obedience to 
the calls of his country, will make his 
place a difficult one to fill. But when 
we turn away from those whose deaths 
the country deplores — has not the 
country reason to congratulate itself 
that there are men of courage and 
ability capable of taking their places, 
whether it be as Royal Prince to per- 
form the duties of the future heir to 
the Throne of England, or statesman to 
undertake those still more arduous 
and responsible ones of leading one 
of the great Parties of the State. 
May I now pass to other subjects men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 
That the relations of this country con- 
tinue to be friendly with other Powersis 
always a satisfactory announcement to 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and particu- 
larly to the trading population of this 
Empire. That the dispute between 
Canada and the United States of 
America in reference to the seal fishing 
in Behring Sea is to be referred, I 
believe, to the arbitration of five 
lawyers of neutral Powers, is in- 
formation which cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the country. It is a policy, 
Sir, which ought always to be followed 
by Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States, connected as they 
are by the ties of relationship, to 
settle such disputes as are calculated 
to create friction, in a manner at once 
impartial and friendly. The country is 
to be congratulated on the acquisition 
of a free port at Zanzibar. Before 
quitting this part of Her Majesty's 
Speech, may I express my satisfaction 
at the policy which has enabled 
Her Majesty to give such assur- 
ances, so acceptable to her subjects, 
for, in my opinion, it is one of the 
functions of Government, if not the 
chief, to maintain an honourable peace ; 
to seek for and provide additional 
free markets for our industry, and to 
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encourage her subjects to embark in 
commercial enterprise under the assur- 
ance that the flag under which they 
trade shall be honoured, and that they 
may enjoy in security the fruit of their 
labours. As is usual, the Estimates for 
the Public Services are to be prepared on 
sound and economical financial lines, 
so far, I should hope, as is consistent 
with efficiency. But Her Maijesty’s 
faithful Commons are not generally 
economisers of the public time in 
their laudable ambition to be defenders 
of the public purse. I turn to that 
part of the Speech which deals with 
the legislative proposals for the Ses- 
sion; and I am pleased to see it is 
the intention of the Government to 
apply to Ireland the principle of local 
government on the same lines as have 
been followed in England and Scotland, 
where they have operated so satisfac- 
torily. Many of us, and I among them, 
have advocated on the platform and 
elsewhere the equality of the treatment 
of Ireland whenever she mnay be pre- 
pared to receive it, and I am glad, Sir, 
that it is apparent from Her Majesty's 
Speech that thatitime has now arrived ; 
and I feel sure that the details of this 
measure will be awaited with the 
greatest interest, not only by those 
whose avowed policy it is to capture 
every representative institution as a 
stepping stone to ulterior political 
objects, but by those also who for these 
reasons think there ought to be certain 
safeguards against extravagance, malad- 
ministration and oppression. We are 
asked to consider a Bill in reference 
to Irish education. If my memory 
serves me aright, some £200,000 was 
voted last year, and allocated to this 
purpose. Here, again, is another in- 
stance of that equality of treatment to 
which I have referred. Largely assisted 
education has been extended to Scot- 
land and England, and has worked 
I know it will 
be a satisfaction to those who feared 
for the existence of the voluntary 
system of education to know that 
the system is in no danger, but 
can be shown to stand on a firmer 
foundation than ever it did before. Com- 
pulsory education, I think, at the 
present time, does not extend to 
Treland; but for the same reason, 
equality of treatment with England 
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and Scotland, I hope there may be: 
some modified system of perce, Bh 
education introduced into Ireland, to- 
apply to those districts which are ready 
for it. To Scotland and to Ireland 
it is proposed to introduce a modifica- 
tion of the existing system of pro- 
cedure on Private Bills. A Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment was appointed some years ago, 
and reported in favour of a devolution 
of the duties of Committees of both 
Houses to a local Commission. Scotch- 
men and Irishmen complain of the ex- 
pense and delay of bringing the parties 
up to Westminster, and they com- 
plain of the waste of time on the part 
of their public and business men from 
the same cause, and they maintain that 
a Commission on the spot would be 
better informed regarding the desi- 
rability of proposed public works. The 
grievanceis a genuine one, and I hope it 
may prove an additional reason for facili- 
tating this legislation, in that thereby 
Members of this House will be 
relieved from some of the burdens. 
that fall upon them as_ servants. 
of the public. To India it is pro- 
posed to extend some of the principles 
of representative institutions, which 
may be productive of freer discussion 
and expression of opinion, and thus 
bring their Councils into closer touch 
with the Home Government. Pro- 
posals are to be made for improving 
the discipline of the clergy of the 
Church of England. It being the 
especial duty of the clergy to look 
after the moral and religious wel- 
fare of their people, a measure calcu- 
lated to promptly remove a clergyman 
found guilty of an offence against the 
criminal law of the State or against 
public morality while discharging his 
sacred functions must undoubtedly 
commend itself not only to members of 
the Church of England, but also to 
all persons professing Christianity, and 
to those who profess to interest 
themselves in improving the moraf 
tone of the people. I hope that 


circumstances may permit us to amend 
the law relating to evidence by enabling 
accused persons to be examined on 
their trialh To my mind such an 
amendment of the law is imperative. 
Recent circumstances have impressed 
this strongly on my mind. 


A man was: 
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recently tried for one of those offences 
on which it is admissible for the 
accused to give evidence. He gave 
that evidence, and the jury acquitted him 
of the charge brought against > him. 
But immediately afterwards he was 
charged with perjury committed in 
giving that evidence. He was tried 
for perjury, and upon that trial it was 
not admissible for him to give his own 
statement on oath in relation to the 
charge. It is imperative, I say, that 
the law as to evidence should be made 
general, otherwise the law which is 
meant to protect the freedom of the 
individual may be, as it was in this 
instance, made an instrument of per- 
secution. I hope, too, that time may 
permit us to put the law relating to 
the liability of employers for personal 
injuries suffered by the employed 
on @ permanent and more satisfactory 
basis. To extend the liberties of our 
people both at home and abroad, to 
remedy legitimate grievances, to in- 
crease the material well-being of our 
people, and to raise their moral and 
religious tone, is a programme of legis- 
lation on the principles of which we 
ought to be, and I believe we are, all 
agreed. Will it be too much to hope 
then that, for the time being, Party 
acrimony may be laid aside in this— 
possibly the last—Session of the pre- 
sent Parliament, and that we may 
unite in passing into law measures so 
well calculated to benefit the whole of 
the community. I have great pleasure 
in seconding the Address in reply to 
the Gracious Speech which has been 
moved by my hon. and gallant Friend. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
That,” &e. [See page 51.] 


(6.40.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): The first duty that devolves 
upon me to-night, in the regretted 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), is to express the deep sympathy 
of gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House in the mournful subject which 
“oceupies the first portion of the Speech 
from the Throne, as I am sure it occu- 
pies the first place in the heart of the 
nation. That painful subject has been 
referred to with much eloquence and 
propriety by the Mover and Seconder 
«of the Address, and I am sure I am 


Mr. Milvain 
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speaking the sentiments of gentlemen 
who sit on both sides of the House 
when I say that the duty delegated to 
them has never been performed with 
more grace and greater propriety than 
on the present occasion. Of the 
Mover of the Address I will say that 
the ability and eloquence he has dis- 
played makes us regret that we have 
not more often heard him in our 
debates before. The hon. Gentleman 
who seconded will allow me to congra- 
tulate him upon the ability which he 
has exhibited in his speech to-night, 
an ability with which we are more 
acquainted. As regards the first para- 
graph in the Speech, I cannot but feel 
that in its wording we hear something 
more than the ordinary and formal 
expression of grief. I think we seem 
to recognise in it the personal accents 
of the sorrow of the Queen. Her 
Majesty may be assured that in the 
language of the Speech the House of 
Commons deeply participates in her 
distress. It would ill represent the 
nation of which it claims to be the 
principal representative if the House of 
Commons did not express to-night to 
the Sovereign the deep sympathy of 
her people. The people have not for- 
gotten, they constantly and gratefully 
remember, how under the burden of 
many years and many sorrows Her 
Majesty has faithfully discharged 
her duty to the nation over which 
she rules. Few people are aware 
of the wearisome daily toil, the 
various and constant anxiety which 
occupies the life of the head of such an 
Empire as this, andjfew but those who 
have to endure it can know how great 
a weight is added to these labours by 
the pressure of domestic grief. In all 
the changes and chances which have 
befallen this great realm during Her 
Majesty’s long reign, the Queen has 
ever been the first to sympathise in the 
perils and sorrows of her subjects. 
Ever since that great calamity which 
descended on her 30 years ago, a sor- 
row which, while it made her a widow, 
still left her Queen, she has had to dis- 
charge those great duties alone. The 
strong arm and wise counsel upon 
which she rested so fondly have been 
long withdrawn. She has had to bear 
alone the great burden of Empire; and 
how faithfully, how unselfishly, how 
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devotedly she has constantly discharged 
those duties is in the mind of this 
House, and dwells in the hearts of the 
people. In a touching and melancholy 
message she lately addressed to her 
people, the Queen ‘has spoken patheti- 
cally of other sorrows that have be- 

fallen her family. She has told us there 
is none equal to this. The hand of death 
has fallen on the direct line of her 
succession, under circumstances most 
sudden and most heartrending, in the 
midst of bright hopes now quenched, 
amid happy expectations for the future, 
happy anticipations, now buried in the 

grave. The Duke of Clarence had but | 
a short time in which to make himself 

known to the people at large, but of | 

him it may be truly said that those who 

knew him best loved him most. There was | 
a gentle straightforward simplicity in | 
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the Queen will receive hearty and 
cordial acquiescence. There is one 
other topic of sad reflection which 
I cannot pass over in silence. We 
miss from the front bench opposite the 
late Leader of the House, whom we 
remember with personal regard and 
with high esteem, and whom we have 
lost with great regret. His invariable 
courtesy, his native good humour, his. 
singular tact, and his habitual good 
sense made him loved and followed by 
his friends, liked, and respected by his 
political opponents. There have been, 
no doubt, men of greater oratorical 
powers and higher intellectual gifts in 
that position ; there have been none, I 
think, who more faithfully and honour- 
ably discharged the duties of that high 
and difficult position he was called 
upon to fill, and which he well fulfilled. 


his character, and a sympathetic kind- | I may, perhaps, be allowed to say in one 
liness of disposition which made him | sentence that we recognize the claims 
the friend and favourite of all his com- | of his successor to the place which he 








panions, and which one day would | 
have endeared him to the nation over | 
which he was destined to rule. Of the | 
sorrow of his parents, the Prince and | 
Princess of Wales, it is difficult to speak; 

it is far easier to feel than to utter the | 
sentiments which belong to that bitter 
anguish of those who have lost their 
first-born—probably the greatest sorrow 
that can enter the palace or the hut. 
In this, at least, we may truly say that 
the nation grieves with their grief. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have 
made themselves beloved by the English 
people, the one by his dignified courtesy 
and kindliness to all, the other by her 
tender heart and her matchless grace, 
and they deeply enlist the sympathy of 
the people with a sentiment of almost 
personal attachment. There is one 
other figure which the Mover of this 
Address referred to in very appropriate 
terms: I mean the young Princess who 
was a mourner before she became a 
bride, whose affections and hopes were 
welcomed and shared by the sympathy 
of the nation, which read in them bright 
auguries of future happiness and love. 
All these have been blighted in the bud, 
and to her out of the warmth of its 
sympathy and commiseration I am sure 
this House will send a message of 
condolence. All I have more to say is 
that in every part of the House I am 
sure the paragraph of condolence to 








holds. The Leadership of the House 
of Commons is, in my opinion, the 
highest position which a subject can 
hold, and is one which requires high 
qualifications. No doubt in the course 
of our debates in the honourable con- 
test of Parliamentary warfare we shall 
often cross swords with the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but we shall always be 
ready to render to him, as we shall 
expect from him, every assistance in 
maintaining the dignity and privileges 
of this House, and in conducting the 
affairs of the House of Commons to its 
own honour and to the advantage of 
the country. Now, turning to other 
parts of the Speech, I do not think 
that upon foreign affairs it is 
necessary that I should make any 
special remark. We look upon it as 
highly satisfactory that the complexion 
of peace should preside over the report 
from the Sovereign of our relations 
with foreign countries. I shall not be 
tempted, even by some remarks which 
fell from the Mover of the Address, to 
enter upon the disputed question of 
Egypt to-night; but before I go to 
what may be considered probably the 
principal topics suggested in the 
Speech let me refer to one topic upon 
which, carefully as the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion went through 
the list, neither he or the hon. Gentle- 
man the Mover said a single word. 
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This topic lies apparently in a dark 
corner at the end of the Speech, but 
it is a matter of enormous consequence, 
if it mean anything at all. That 
neither the Mover or Seconder had any- 
thing to say upon the Bill for revising 
the existing arrangements between the 
“Government and the Bank of England 
is certainly most remarkable. Revising 
the existing arrangements between the 
‘Government and the Bank of Eng- 
land! Why, this means—if it mean 
anything at all—the repeal of the 
Bank Charter of Sir Robert Peel of 
1844, and the substitution of a new 
‘system of currency for this country. 
Now, that may be a good or a bad 
thing to do, but it is no small thing to 
be put into an obscure corner of a 
Speech from the Throne, no notice 
being taken of it. I have heard 
members of the Government to-night 
give notice of the Bills they propose to 
introduce ; but I did not hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer express 
any intention of bringing forward this 
question of currency. The remarkable 
point is that this is the one novelty in 
the Speech. The other subjects make 
but a catalogue of remanets. They 
are old familiar friends, who have 
appeared on the scene from time to 
time, they are ancient promises which 
have never been fulfilled, and are per- 
haps predestined for the fate which has 
in previous years overtaken them. I 
do not know what the Government 
regard as the principal measures of the 
Session. I hope we shall hear what 
are the Bills it is intended first to pro- 
ceed with, how the right hon. Gentle- 
man means to proceed with them, and 
in what way their progress is intended 
to be conducted. I observe a remark- 
able contrast between the view of the 
Government this Session and that 
which was put forward last year. 
When there were two important Bills 
laid before us—the Land Bill and the 
Tithes Bill—we were told it was neces- 
sary to read these a second time before 
Christmas; we should now like to 
know what are the more important 
among the Bills indicated which we 
shail be asked to read a second time 
before Easter. But going back again 
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to this agreement with the Bank of 
England I have this to say, that I 
think it is no light matter to be hung 


Sir William Harcourt 
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up, to be dangied in the air. These 
projects for revolutionising the currency 
of the country deeply affect all com- 
mercial undertakings, and they keep the 
monied classes in a state of feverish 
anxiety. WhatI am disposed to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
whether he means business or 
not? Now, the sition in which 
he has placed himself is a sin- 
gular and I think an _ unfortunate 
one. For three years—I think I am 
right—in succession, bearing in mind 
the restoration of the gold coinage to a 
proper condition, he has postponed 
that measure, because it was necessary 
to connect it with a reform of the 
system of currency in this country. On 
that ground it has year after year been 
postponed. Last year I reluctantly 
consented to a temporary measure of 
reform of the gold coinage, which has 
not, I believe, up to this time been 
carried out. Then came the great 
Baring panic and scare, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not go to 
the House of Commons, but makes an 
after-dinner speech at Leeds, in which 
he propounds a scheme for the reform 
of the currency of the country. Well, 
that infant had but a short unhealthy 
life. It never came before the House 
of Commons after being exhibited to 
the merchants in Leeds; it was made 
away with by its own parent. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman has come 
forward with another scheme, which 
again, I hope, he is going to tell us 
will be brought before the House of 
Commons. It has, at all events, been 
produced as an essay before some 
commercial circles in the City of 
London ; but I am not sure that it was 
well understood or warmly accepted. 
Now, what is the foundation of all 
these dealings, or, rather, nibblings, at 
the currency of the country? The 
right hon. Gentleman stated—and a 
graver statement by a Finance Minister 
of this country could not be made— 
that he considered the banking system 
of this country unsatisfactory and 
unsafe. He said the bank reserves 
were insufficient, and that great peril 
might naturally result from this con- 
dition of things. Well, if that be so, 
then the Finance Minister of this 
country is bound to take the earliest 
opportunity to bring forward a measure 
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to deal with this danger. That is 
a proposition not to be disputed. 
No such measure has been laid before 
the House. It is true he has said in 
his speeches that he has induced the 
bankers to keep larger reserves ; 
he has said that the reserves are 
insufficient. I should like to know 
when he is prepared to say that he 
would consider the reserves of the banks 
to be sufficient ? I must take this oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer throwing out a 
succession of speculative schemes for 
dealing with what he calls “the great 
financial dangers of this country ’— 
schemes which are calculated to dis- 
turb the mind of everybody; and the 
remarkable part of the matter is, that 
in not one of them does he propose to 
deal with the danger. He has ad- 
mitted that the powers must be of a 
very interdictory character ; and they 
go only to increasing the gold in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of 
England. The Leeds scheme has 
gone; the scheme of the Second Reserve 
is admitted to be imperfect ; what has 
become of the last scheme? The last 
scheme was propounded by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
City ; there was a formal meeting 
there of merchants and bankers, and 
I should say that to take the opinion 
of merchants and bankers upon a 
matter in which they have different 
interests to those of the community 
is not the manner in which a question 
of this kind should be dealt with. 
But what happened when this discus- 
sion took place? An hon. Member 
opposite could teil the House something 
about it; but the upshot of it was, 
that when this measure was mentioned 
a gentleman, as far as I can 
understand, moved the Previous 
Question upon the scheme of the 
Exchequer, and it was ordered to be 
read a second time that day six months. 
My object in making these observa- 
tions is to induce the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to tell the House of 
Commons a the country what he is 
going to do about the currency of 
England. If he will allow me to say 
so without offence, he has gone on 
fumbling with the currency question. 
That is not the way in which the great 
questions of the finance of this country 
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have been dealt with by financiers of 
former times. When the great measure 
for regulating the specie bullion of this 
country took place there was a Bullion 
Committee appointed, and the Bullion 
Committee and the Government acted 
upon their own responsibility in 1826, 
when the one-pound notes were 
abolished. That was upon the responsi- 
bility of the Government of the day. 
When the Bank Charter came, which 
has preserved the commercial system 
of this country for half a century, Sir 
Robert Peel took upon himself the 
responsibility of the measure; he did 
not go hawking this measure about at 
City meetings or in after-dinner speeches, 
seeking if he could get anybody to 
take it; there was a Motion made, 
and he gave to the House of Commons 
a measure which, on the responsibility 
of the Government, they were ready to 
present for the acceptance of Parlia- 
ment and of the nation. And I do 
think that we should have done with 
this tentative system of dealing with 
this question, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman should tell us, as Financial 
Ministers have told us in former days, 
what he is going to do? The present 
system is intolerable. Here is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer telling the 
country that their financial system is 
unsound ; that their banking system is 
insufficient; and yet we have no 
responsible measure brought forward 
by the Government for dealing with a 
matter which is of the most serious 
kind. Therefore, especially because 
nothing has been said by the Mover 
and Seconder upon this question, I ven- 
ture to say that we should be told by 
the Government what they are really 
going to do in the matter. There 
is another very important matter 
dealt with in this Speech, and that is 
English Local Government. I have 
seen a good many Queen's Speeches in 
my time, Iam sorry to say; but I do 
not think I ever saw a subject intro- 
duced in a less encouraging manner 
than this has been on the present occa- 
sion, showing that the Government had 
no real intentions of giving effect to it, 
or indeed any desire that it should pass 
into law ; because the Speech saysthat 
“it may be possible to consider the 
provisions of an English Local Govern- 
ment Bill.” If this is all the Govern- 
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ment can say on the first night of the 
Session I think the augury is unfavour- 
able. Iam not very much surprised 
at that. The Mover spoke with much 
warmth and enthusiasm in favour of 
some measure of that kind. He has 
the advantage of being younger than 
the First Minister of the Crown; but 
I cannot say that the language em- 
ployed by the Prime Minister the other 
day at Exeter showed any great desire 
for the promotion of such a measure. 
He spoke in a manner which may be 
described as modest. He holds himself 
responsible for qualified assistance in 
the creation of County Councils, and 
probably if he had the opportunity he 
would be responsible for creating 
District Councils ; but he is quite sure 
in both cases he would be responsible 
for considerable addition to the rates. 
When language of this kind is used, I 
should be greatly disappointed if the 
measure were passed into law. He says 
District Councils will add to the rates, 
without any more effective remedy than 
that which for centuries has worked 
perfectly well, so that the Local 
Government is to be an expensive 
substitute for what has for cen- 
turies worked fairly well. Further, 
he says, “I do not see that inde- 
pendent Councils will do any par- 
ticular harm beyond raising the rates.” 
so that I cannot see how he could have 
more effectually thrown cold water 
upon the measure than he has done by 
this language. I do not know whether 
he regards those District Councils as 
places of amusement; but I have 
always regarded them, and I have 
always heard them spoken of, as a 
means of safeguarding and fostering in 
the rural districts an interest in the 
management of local affairs among a 
class that have little to vary the 
monotony of their daily toil ; we hoped 
that Councils of that description would 
be a source of independence and self- 
reliance; that they would acquire a 
habit of dealing with matters concern- 
ing their own interests; and I confess 
I think it a little unfortunate that 
these things should be sneered at in 
this lordly way. I will remind the 


Prime Minister of the lines of a poem 

with which we are all acquainted. 

“ Nor grandeur hear with a disdairful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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And I think if he had recollected those 
lines he would have abstained from 
indulging in the sneer with which he 
has referred to this question. I am 
delighted to see on the opposite bench 
an eminent comrade of my right hon. 
Friend, the Minister of Agriculture. 
We all remember the eloquent and able 
part he took in the memorable debate 
on the Address in 1886. Well, I hope 
that this Bill is conceived, and I feel 
sure it is conceived, in a very different 
spirit from that in which the Prime 
Minister treated it ; because he said of 
these small holdings, ‘‘ They will not 
operate to any great degree in relieving 
the particular sufferings of the poorer 
classes.” That is just what we wish 
they should do; but Lord Salisbury 
apparently has other objects ; he thinks 
if he could only get a sufficient number 
of small holdings they might combine 
together and put permanent rates upon 
taxpayers of this country, rates which 
have always been charged upon the 
land, like the tithe, subject to 
which it has been bought and sold 
for centuries. They propose to put 
it upon the taxpayers, and then there 
is talk by these gentlemen of ‘ spolia- 
tion of the rights of property.” I 
hope when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite comes to introduce his Bill 
we shall find that this Bill has been 
conceived in a very different spirit from 
that. Lastly, I wish to touch upon 
the subject of Irish Local Government. 
We should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman the course he intends 
to take in regard to that Bill. Does 
he mean to read it a second time 
before Easter, or does he not? What 
is to be the conduct of business in 
respect to this matter? It is hardly 
necessary to say in regard to the 
general policy of Local Government 
for Ireland that it is one which we 
favour and have always wished to 
see carried out; and if a genuine 
and honest measure for extending 
Local Government to Ireland is brought 
forward, certainly we shall have no 
indisposition to give our support to 
this measure. But, at the same time, 
we should desire to say that we, of 
course, upon this side do not regard the 
question of Local Government as settling 
the question of self-government for 
Ireland. We have always regarded 
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this as a separate thing; both neces- 
sary, and not as one excluding the 
other. In fact, ever since the question 
of Home Rule has been raised it has 
been perfectly well recognised, and 
Local Government will not meet the 
demands, at all events of those 
who advocate the principles of Home 
Rule. I can quote no higher authority 
upon that subject than my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). On the 
14th March, 1887, speaking at Bir- 
mingham, he said—and he was 
speaking in condemnation of Home 
Rule—** We believe’—and I would 
ask the attention of the House to these 
words— 

“We believe, and no one stated it more 
clearly thanLord Hartington, that the situation 
depends upon the actions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, and 
that in the future it would be useless to talk 
of measures which would have been sufficient 
before, and that we are bound to consider now 
from a higher and wider standpoint the require- 
ments for making more extensive concessions, 
and accordingly our position was that while 
we were willing to agree in the future to the 
creation of some legislative authority in 
Dublin, in accordance with Mr. Gladstone's 
proposals, we would not consent to a scheme 
so long as the safeguards provided by Mr. 
Gladstone were in our opinion totally illusory.” 


That was what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said. Since the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill in 1886 there was 
no use of talking of limiied measures. 
My right hon. Friend is now in a posi- 
tion to aid largely in the elucidation 
of this question, and I should like to 
see his Bill for a legislative authority 
in Dublin upon Mr. Gladstone's prin- 
ciple, with the safeguards which he 
would think it necessary to introduce 
in it. But whether it is a question 
of Local Government or of Home 
Rule, what I think we have to 
consider is the spirit in which this 
House and the Government are about to 
approach the question of dealing with 
the people of Ireland. After all, that 
is quite as important as any detail, or 
as any clause of the Bill; and as 
upon the Address, not only the mea- 
sures indicated in the Speech but also 
the conduct of the Executive Govern- 
ment is subject for criticism and 
comment, I cannot conclude what I 
have to say without asking the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to 
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the spirit and the language in which 
the Prime Minister recently referred 
to this question. It was in a speech 
made a few days ago, in which the 
principal question treated of was the 
equal treatment of England and Ire- 
land in the matter of Local Govern- 
ment. Now, the Mover of the Address 
in his language left nothing to be 
desired ; but what a contrast is there 
to the spirit and tone in which the 
Prime Minister of this country went so 
far as to heap insult upon the majority 
of the people of Ireland. In dealing 
with the question of how the people 
of Ireland are to be treated, Lord 
Salisbury said of the majority of the 
people of Ireland that they contain 
‘‘all that is backward and all that is 
retrogressive; all that is contrary 
to civilisation and enlightenment.” 
Cheers.| I hear the cheers of Mem- 
bers for Ulster upon that speech ; and 
I hear the Solicitor General cheer. The 
Solicitor General will have to retract 
that cheer, as he has had to retract 
many things both of law and fact. 
[Laughter and counter cheers.) I am 
glad, at least, that the Prime Minister 
has one faithful supporter and cheerer 
in his Solicitor General. Having thus 
degraded the majority of the people of 
Ireland—the people to whom we are 
going to give Local Government and 
equal rights to the people of England— 
I should like to see the Prime Minister 
address the same language to the 
English people. Then he proceeds with 
a violent invective against the Catholics 
and their Bishops; the Archbishops 
he stigmatises by name—somewhat 
unusual language, I believe, to be used 
by a person in the position of the Prime 
Minister. The Catholic people of Ire- 
land he says have fought against us 
when we quarrelled with Spain, when 
we quarrelled with France, and when 
we quarrelled with America. Will the 
Solicitor General consider that lan- 
guage displays political wisdom on the 
part of a statesman? I will say some- 
thing of that presently ; but this I will 
say now, that those statements are 
absolutely unfounded in history, as 
they are unstatesmanlike in character. 
I have here somewhere a passage in 
which I could convince the House 
absolutely of that. You have only to go 
to a writer whom we all respect— 
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Mr. Lecky—and you will find that 
he states that in the troubles of 
1715, the troubles of 1745, and in the 
great war against France, which ended 
in the peace of 1763, the Catholics of 
Treland took no part against England. 
You will find it stated by Mr. Lecky 
that throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century, far from its being 
true that the Catholics of Ireland were 
the cause of the disturbance, that it 
was the Presbyterians and Protestants 
who were at the bottom of the revo- 
lution. If you mention the names of 
the great revolutionists of Ireland— 
such as Wolfe Tone, and others—you 
will find they are not the names of 
Catholics, but of Protestants. In the 
great struggle of the American War 
everybody knows it was the Presby- 
terians, who largely colonised America, 
that got sympathy for America in 
Treland, and that with the Protestants 
of the North and not with the Catholics 
of the South ; while we all know what 
took place between Mr. Pitt and the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland. Therefore 
this statement, that the Catholics as 
distinguished from the Protestants of 
Ireland were the enemies of this coun- 
try is historically false, is one which 
ought never to have been advanced ; 
and, in my opinion, amore unjustifiable, 
or a more detestable attempt for Party 
purposes to create ill-feeling and ran- 
cour between different parts and por- 
tions of people of the United Kingdom 
has never been recorded. I should like 
to ask the House what it should have 
thought if the Governor General of 
Canada had made such a speech reflect- 
ing upon the Canadian people? There 
you have two races and two religions ; 
you have them enjoying that Home 
Rule for which Ireland is declared 
to be unfitted. If the Governor 
General of Canada had made a 
speech in which he said the Catholic 
population contained all that was back- 
ward, and all that was contrary to civi- 
lisation and enlightenment—supposing 
he had tried to revive memories of the 
Canadian rebellion; and supposing he 
had denounced the Canadian people, 
their religion and their priesthood, 
what would have been done? You 
would not only have been asked to 
dismiss him. He would have been 
packed off, and you would not have 
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been asked to send another in his place. 
If this had been an Indian question 
would the Viceroy have held this 
language? And for what purpose is 
this language employed ? It is to show 
that though the majority may rule, 
and does rule,in England, though the 
majority does rule in Canada and in 
Australia, it should notrule in Ireland— 
first, on account of the inferiority of the 
race; and, secondly, because of the 
influence and character of the priests. 
Therefore, it is not the mejority that 
is to rule in JIreland, but the 
minority. The minority is to rule 
in virtue of the superiority of 
their race and the preferable character 
of their religion; and the influence of 
the Catholic priesthood isto be destroyed 
by a Protestant nation and bya Govern- 
ment which sent the Duke of 
Norfolk on a Mission to the Vatican. 
It is the pure unmitigated doctrine of 
a race domination and a Protestant 
ascendancy. The language of Lord 
Salisbury shows that the Government 
of this country is the Government of an 
Orange Lodge. The oath of supremacy 
and allegiance that ought to be tendered 
at this Table is the ‘glorious, pious and 
immortal memory,” and the Chief 
Secretary ought to appear in this 
House sitting astride the great gun 
of Athlone. That is really the natural 
consequence of such language. It is 
because the Union is regarded by the 
Unionists from this point of view that 
it is detested, and justly detested, by the 
people of Ireland. There is no country 
and no people in this world that would 
not resent and resist tothe utmost of 
their — treatment such as is repre- 
sented by this language. If the Irish 
people are not your enemies it is 
certainly not because men like 
Lord Salisbury have not done their 


best to make them so. There is 
another view of this question. 
What do you suppose is likely 


to be the effect of this brutal and tyran- 
nical language on the population of our 
Empire abroad? I have pointed out 
what would be the effect if language of 
this kind were applied to Hindostan. 
Why, even the Hottentots of the Cape 
receive more considerate treatment than 
the Hottentots of Ireland. But what 
will the Irish people and the Irish 
Catholics in Canada think of this lan- 
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guage ? 
in Australia think of it? And, to my 
mind, there is a matter more important 
than all. There is a country whose 
friendship and goodwill are of more 
momentous importance to this country 
than all the European alliances—the 
friendship and goodwill of the United 
States of America. It is of the highest 
importance to us that we should culti- 
vate the friendly feeling and goodwill of 
every part of the population of that 
great nation. The Irish Catholics are a 
very important element in the feeling and 
power of the United States of America. 
The sentiments expressed by the Chief 
of the Government of Engiand and Ire- 
land for the present moment will very 
sensibly tend to affect those popula- 
tions. What do you suppose is likely 
to be the effect on American sentiment 
and feeling of language such as this? 
If you desired deliberately to breed ill 
will in America towards Great Britain 
you could not take a measure that 
could be more effectual for that pur- 
pose. Suppose the Ruler of Germany 
were to address any of his populations 
in this fashion ; suppose he said to the 
Catholic people of Bavaria—which 
enjoys Home Rule to a far larger 
extent than will even be demanded for 
Treland—suppose he were to tell them 
that they were very inferior to the 
Protestants of North Germany, and 
were not entitled to be treated on the 
same footing as other parts of the 
population. For us, at least, one duty 
is plain. The Party which sits on this 
side of the House is the Party that for 
generation after generation, and at the 
cost of political power for year after 
year, has maintained the doctrine not 
only of civil freedom, but of religious 
equality. We denounce the spirit by 
which language of this sort is dictated. 
The Liberal Party first demanded and 
obtained religious equality for the Non- 
conformists, afterwards for the 
Catholics, then for the Jews, and lastly 
in the struggle in which you engaged 
against the late Mr. Bradlaugh, when 
you had to efface your own vote from 
your Journals. I speak of the prin- 
ciples to which we have always 
adhered, and which we have perpetually 
maintained I should like to ask, 
where are the Whigs on this subject ? 
If there ever was a subject to which 
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the Whigs by tradition and principle 
were bound, it is this question of 
religious equality. Where are the 
men who profess—shail I say who 
pretend—to be the representatives of 
the principles of Burke? What was it 
that Burke taught with reference to the 
Catholics of Ireland? The principles of 
Fox, Grey, Grenville, and Russell. 
Where are the Fitzwilliams,the Carlisles, 
and the Cavendishes? Are the Whigs 
prepared to sacrifice these principles, 
as they have thrown overboard all the 
rest? I hope not. But if they are, 
we need not wonder why they are 
perishing out of the land, why they 
have ceased to influence the people 
amongst whom they were once a power, 
and why, like the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, they will carry a 
memorable name to an unhonoured 
grave. Before I sit down I should like 
to read one passage. It is not from a 
Whig authority, but you will respect it 
none the less. It has been often 
quoted, but I will quote it once more. 
It gives a different view and a different 
reading of the causes of the evils of 
Ireland. It does not trace those evils 
to inferiority of race, or to the evils of 
its religious belief. These are the 
words— 

“ What is the reason that a people with so 
bounteous a soil, and such enormous resources 
as the Irish, lag so far behind the English 
race? Some say it is to be found in the 
character of the Celtic race, But I look to 
France, and I see a Celtic race going forward 
there with the most rapid strides. Some 
oe he it is to be found in the Roman 
Catholic religion. But I look to Belgium, and 
there I see a people second to none in Europe, 
except English, for industry, singularly pros- 
perous, considering the small piece of country 
they vecupy, having improved to the utmost 
the natural resources of the country, and 
distinguished among all the people of Europe 
for the earnestness and intensity of their 
Roman Catholic belief. Therefore, I cannot 
say that the cause of Irish distress is to be 
found in the Roman Catholic religion. An hon, 
Friend near me says it arises from listening 
to demagogues. have as much dislike to 
demagogues as he has ; but when I look to the 
Northern States of America I see there a 
people who listen to demagogues, and who 
show no want of material pmaeey. There- 
fore we cannot attribute it to emagogues, to 
Romanism, or to the Celtic race. What, then, 
is it? Iam afraid the one thing that has been 
peculiar to Ireland has been the Government 
of England.” 


These are the words of Lord Robert 
Cecil, and I commend them to the con- 
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science of Lord Salisbury. Unless the 
proposed legislation which you tell us 
you are going to bring forward in the 
interests of Ireland—this Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland—this treatment of 
Treland on an equal footing with Eng- 
land—unless your legislation is to be 
conceived in a spirit and with objects 
exactly opposite and the reverse of the 


spirit proclaimed by the Prime Minister | 


of England, then I venture to say your 
legislation, whatever it may be, will 
be doomed to failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.): Mr. Speaker, whatever 
the House may think of the last three- 
quarters of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down— 
and on that I shall have to say a few 
words presently —at all events they 
listened, I feel certain, with perfect 
agreement to the eloquent passage 
with which he began his observations. 
He dwelt, as my two hon. Friends who 
moved and seconded the Address dwelt 
before him, and in language not less 
touching and not less eloquent than 


they, upon that paragraph in 
the Speech from the Throne in 
which Her Majesty speaks of the 


sorrow which has lately fallen upon 
the Royal Family. Surely, through all 
the many generations in which the 
people of this country have desired to 
make the joys of the ruling family their 
joys, and the sorrows of the ruling 
family their sorrows, there never has 
been a case in which public and official 
mourning has gone more nearly to the 
hearts and sentiments of the people of 
this country. To a nation who, like us, 
regard the Royal Family with feelings 
of personal loyalty and affection, and 
who not only do so, but regard them 
also as in some sort the repre- 
sentatives and embodiment of the 
great history and traditions of a free 
country, the death of any Prince in the 
direct succession to the Throne must 
surely be an occasion of bitter grief, and 
yet this has been aggravated in the 
present case by almost every circum- 
stance which could add tragic signifi- 
cance to the event.. An untimely fate 
has cut off the future heir to the Throne 
in the flower of youth, and at a time 
when national preparations were being 
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made for an event which we all looked 
forward to with most happy anticipa- 
tions. Such circumstances must appeal 
to all. Some there may be to whom 
political struggles, the rise and fall of 
Empires, and the fate of dynasties 
may seem things remote from the 
ordinary joys and the ordinary suffer- 
ings of common life; but even to 
them, and perhaps more to them than 
to others, the fate which has over- 
taken the Duke of Clarence must have 
appealed with overwhelming pathos. 
Thus it is, Sir, that we, the Commons 
of England, have taken this first 
opportunity of expressfng our sympathy 
with the Queen, not merely because we 
had looked forward with perfect assur- 
ance to the manner in which the Duke 
of Clarence would have fulfilled the 
great functions which seemed at one 
time in all probability likely to be en- 
trusted to him, but also because we 
mourn with the Royal Family the death 
of the son, the grandson, the brother, 
and with one who wasabout to be united 
in even closer and tenderer reiations to a 
member of the august family. We 
know that the loss has left the hearts 
and lives of many desolate in whose 
welfare we, the representatives of the 
people of Great Britain, take the 
deepest interest ; and therefore it is, Sir, 
that we have with unanimity ventured 
to lay before the Throne our expression 
of heartfelt sympathy, knowing, though 
we do, that in these matters sympathy 
can do little, although it is the sym- 
pathy of the nation. One other subject 
I cannot forbear to touch upon, and I 
am emboldened to do so by the 
example which has been set both 
by my hon. Friends behind me and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
When last this House separated we 
had every ground for believing and 
hoping that the place of Leader of the 
House would on our re-assembling be 
filled by the well-known figure of Mr. 
Smith, by whom we had been so long 
and so ably led, and by whom our 
debates had been guided with such 
admirable tact, discretion and wisdom. 
It has happened otherwise, and the 
duties which he so well fulfilled have 
fallen upon one who, at all events, 
whatever his other shortcomings may 
be, desires nothing more earnestly than 
to walk in the footsteps of his prede- 
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«essors. But though I do not desire, 
and think it would be inappropriate, to 
say one word on this occasion as to 
what Mr. Smith’s loss has been to the 
Party, and especially to those who sit 
on this Bench ; though I feel that it is 
not desirable to bring in the question 
of personal friendship and to dwell in 
public upon the loss we have personally 
sustained in the removal of one who 
was always ready with sympathy, 
advice and counsel, | still may be per- 
mitted to speak what I think will be 
the sentiments of hon. Gentlemen 
on all sides of the House as to 
his claims upon the admiration not 
of the Party merely to which he 
belonged, but upon the House at 
large. Those who think with me that 
to have any share in the conduct of the 
business of this Assembly is to have an 
opportunity, not merely of serving your 
Party, not merely of serving your 
country, but of doing something to raise 
the dignity or to maintain the position 
of Parliamentaryinstitutions throughout 
the world, will agree with me in think- 
ing that Mr. Smith, who died after all 
in the service of this House, has even 
more than the majority of the great 
line of his predecessors done his duty 
in maintaining the dignity and in pro- 
moting the usefulness of the greatest 
Representative Assembly in the world. 
I pass from these topics to the larger 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech, which was concerned, I will 
not say with the Speech from the 
Throne, for he made few and scanty 
references to that, but in attacking the 
speeches made outside this House by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was pleased to express sur- 
prise at some of the omissions which 
were made in the Queen’s Speech. 
I feel some surprise at the omissions 
made in the speech in which he dealt 
with them. I had anticipated from 
what had fallen from distinguished 
colleagues of his own during the 
recess, though not from himself, that 
‘some comment would be made upon 
the paragraph about Egypt. I am 
glad to find that is not so, and I 
presume I may broadly take it that as 
the right hon. Gentleman has made no 
unfavourable comment on the para- 
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graph, he feels himself in general 
agreement with the attitude taken up 
by Her Majesty’s Government upon 
this difficult and important question. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
did not even pay a passing reference to 
any question of foreign affairs. He 
skipped lightly over the various im- 
portant items dealt with in the earlier 
part of the speech, and he fastened at 
once on the sentence which refers to a 
measure to be introduced by my right 
hon. Friend in relation to the re- 
arrangement come to between the 
Government and the Bank of England. 
That sentence correctly describes the 
character of the measure which my 
right hon. Friend hopes to introduce. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends will be able to raise upon that 
all questions they think fit connected 
with currency questions ; and my right 
hon. Friend himself will take the oppor- 
tunity of giving to the House, and 
through the House to the country, a 
free exposition of his views upon the 
subject. But I fail to understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman has chosen 
to fall foul of my right hon. Friend on 
this occasion. The Bill is not before 
us in any shape. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: 
to be. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We cannot 
introduce a Bill before the Queen’s 
Speech is disposed of. All that we 
have any cognisance of are the views 
which my right hon. Friend has 
put forward in one or two speeches 
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It ought 


upon the subject of the banking 
reserve and the currency. Why 
is my right hon. Friend to be 


attacked for makingthose speeches? It 
is perfectly true that Sir Robert Peel, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has told 
the House, did not make his scheme 
known to the public before he intro- 
duced it to the House of Commons, 
and what was the result. The result 
was that the banking world promptly 
attacked him for not having taken them 
into his confidence or consulted them and 
asked their opinions upon a subject which 
affected their interests, and on which 
they thought they were entitled to 
speak. On a subject permanently 
difficult, on which there are necessarily 
some divergence of interests, some 
divergence of views, my right hon, 
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Friend did well to explain his general 
attitude, and lay certain suggestions 
before the mercantile and banking 
community for their consideration, and 
there can be no more fittting preparation 
for discussions in this House of 
measures of that kind than the sort of 
preliminary debate that has gone on out 
of doors on the initiative of my right 
hon. Friend. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to attack us for 
showing no zeal for a District Councils 
Bill to complete the policy of English 
Local Government so_ successfully 
initiated three years ago by the head of 
the Local Government Board. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman is as good a 
judge of the capacity of this House to 
pass rapidly through its legislative 
work, and he can form as_ good 
a forecast as anyone else of the 
time it may take to pass the various 
measures mentioned in the Queen's 
Speech. The right hon. Gentleman is 
in specially favourable circumstances 
for prophecying, seeing that his own 
conduct will probably have a good 
deal to do with the way the prophecy 
turns out. Can it be maintained that 
the Government would have been jus- 
tified in speaking in a tone of assured 
confidence of the passage of a District 
Councils Bill when they had before 
that Bill the Irish Local Government 
Bill, the Irish Education Bill, a Small 
Holdings Bill, an Indian Councils Bill, 
Private Bill Procedure, and other 
matters of equal importance. The 
Indian Councils Bill, I trust, will take 
no time, and I may omit that from the 


catalogue. Not one of the measures I 
have named ought to give way 


toa District Councils Bill, important 
though it undoubtedly is. If we 
are justified in putting before the 
District Councils Bill the long list 
of measures which I have enumerated, 
it would be the height of folly to pre- 
tend confidence that the Bill was sure 
tc pass before the House separates in 
August. I suppose, by long prescription 
and tradition, Governments are justified 
in takinga very rosy view of the progress 
of legislation. Their anticipations, as 
far as my experience goes, have never 
erred on the pessimistic side. They 


have always taken an optimistic view ; 
but even the optimism of the most 
optimistic Government never went the 
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length that the right hon. Gentleman 
desires in supposing that they were sure 
to pass into law so long, so compli- 
cated, or so controversial a measure as. 
that which my right hon. Friend will be 
prepared to introduce should any 
opportunity present itself. Having dis- 
posed as he thought of the out-of-door 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to attack those made by the 
Prime Minister. I do not believe that 
there is a single sentence in the last 
twenty minutes which had even the- 
thinnest reference to any measures 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 
It was an attack upon the Prime 
Minister and the Liberal Unionists, a 
familiar subject with the right hon. 
Gentleman, but an unusual one to 
introduce into the first speech from the 
Front Opposition Bench in discussing the 
Speech from the Throne. What were 
his accusations? He said the Prime 
Minister sneered at the poor because, 
forsooth, he did not anticipate that the 
result of the establishment of District 
Councils would be to prevent the 
emigration of the agricultural labourers 
from the rural districts to the urban. 
Off the platform, and uninsp‘red by the 
rhetorical influence of a public meeting, 
would any man in his senses ever 
suppose that the establishment of a 
District Council or a Parish Council 
either—whatever merits it might have: 
—would have the particular merit of 
inducing a man to stay in such a dis- 
trict when he could get better employ- 
ment and improve his condition by 
leaving it? Surely such an idea never 
entered into the heart of man, though 
it has sometimes appeared in the peror- 
ations of the right hon. Gentleman 
oppesite. If that be the opinion of the- 
House, and if that be the opinion of 
the Prime Minister, is he not to be al- 
lowed to express that fact without 
being accused by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of sneering at the poor? Let me 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that to 
sneer at the poor is one thing, and 
to sneer at the nostrums put forward 
under certain circumstances by certain 
quack politicians is quite another, and 
the distinction is one which should not 
be lost sight of. Then, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to deal with Local 
Government. Here again, on the sub- 
ject of Local Government in Ireland,, 
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the right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
devoted his attention to what the 
Prime Minister said—not on the sub- 
ject of Local Government in Ireland—in 
the speech which he recently delivered 
at Exeter. I did not know that that 
speech of the Prime Minister was to be 
the subject of our debate to-night, and I 
did not furnish myself with a copy of 
it, and I can only judge of the igen / 
of the right hon. Geritleman’s attac 

by the version which he himself has 
given of it. It seems to me that, on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own show- 
ing, he did the Prime Minister the 
greatest injustice, and subjected him to 
the gravest misrepresentation. He read 
out, in the last part of his speech, per- 
fectly fairly, an extractfrom the Prime 
Minister’s speech, in which the Prime 
Minister is reported to have said that 
the majority in Ireland contains all 
that is most backward in the popula- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman takes 
that phrase, and he twists it round until 
it comes, in his hands, to mean that 
the majority in Ireland is identical 
with all that is backward in Ireland. 
It is not a matter of attack upon any 
section of the Irish people; it is a 


question of fact. Is it or is it not 
true that in the majority — in the 
political majority of Ireland — are 


to be found the greater part of 
the population, of whom, by any 
test which ordinarily is applied to such 
matters would be described as the 
backward part of it? Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself read out 
an extract from an earlier speech of Lord 
Salisbury, in which he expressed 
agreement, in which he distinctly 
implied the same thing; because in 
that extract from his earlier speech 
Lord Salisbury pointed out that though 
a large portion of the people of Ireland 
are undoubtedly backward it is not to 
be attributed to this cause; so that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself does 
admit that a large portion of the 
majority of the population of Ireland 
are backward; and I think that he 
would hardly deny that amongst the 
population which is backward the 
greater number would be found to 
vote for the principles represented by 
the majority of the Irish Members in 
this House. Now, this is a plain 
matter of fact, and it is a matter of 
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fact which cannot be got rid of, the im- 
rtance of which cannot be over-rated, 
use if the result of Home Rule— 
God forbid that I should follow the right 
hon. Gentleman and discuss Home 
Rule on this occasion—if the result of 
Home Rule were to put the more 
prosperous and less backward part of 
the population under the control of the 
less prosperous and more backward 
part of the population, and if the 
political divisions of Ireland happened 
to coincide—as they do not coincide, so 
far as I know, in any other country in 
the world—with the divisions of which 
I have been speaking, the result would 
be, or might be—we think it would be 
—that the prosperous, advancing, and 
progressive minority might have their 
interests seriously imperilled by the 
action of those who, as a matter of 
fact, are less prosperous and more 
backward. Now, Sir, I do not mention 
this mere matter of statistical fact in 
order to excite or embitter feeling. I 
mention it simply to correct the right 
hon. Gentlemen’s rhetoric, and show 
that in alluding to it the Prime Minister 
did not intend to embitter controversy, 
or to insult any section of the Irish 
people. He intended to bring to the 
notice of the electors of this country a 
fact which they are too often apt to 
forget, and it is that there is such a 
place in Ireland as Ulster, and that 
Ulster is not a place whose claims, 
whose rights, and whose future, 
ought to be lightly  imperilled 
by the action of this House. With 
regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said about embittering reli- 
gious differences, I confess that my 
own opinion was that the only speech 
which has been delivered on this 
subject which was likely to embitter 
religious differences was the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. He 
evidently took into review every sen- 
tence of Lord Salisbury which could 
be twisted, perverted, or contorted into 
an attack upon those who profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, and in order 
that he might himself embitter for 
Party purposes the feelings of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 
For my own part I can, I think, safely 
say that never in all the controversies 
in which I have against my will been 
compelled to take part on the Irish 
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question, never have I suggested any- 
thing which it has been alleged against 
me could be tarned into an attack 
upon the Roman Cathclic population 
of Ireland, as such. Nor do I believe 
that anything that ever has fallen from 
the Prime Minister is capable of a 
similar interpretation. But I recol- 
lect that the right hon. ‘Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian, 
some 15 or 20 years ago, did engage in 
a controversy upon the Roman Catholic 
question, in which he made statements 
of Roman Catholics as such, and the 
impossibility of their being good citi- 
zens, which might well cause offence, 
and deep offence, in the mind of every 
Roman Catholic. But I do not believe 
that a single word can be attributed to 
Lord Salisbury which would indicate 
that, in his opinion, because a man 
happened to be a Roman Catholic he 
either fjwas, or was likely to be, a less 
loyal subject or a less good subject of 
these realms. Sir, I have to ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman took 
any precaution that a speech like the 
one he has just made would be delivered 
in the House of Lords, where it could 
be answered by the person whom it 
chiefly concerns. I presume that the 
leading members of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Party met, as it is cus- 
tomary upon these occasions, in order 
to discuss what line was to be taken in 
the Debate on the Address. I presume, 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman 
told his colleagues that he pro- 
posed devoting three-fourths of 
his oration to an attack on a speech 
made at a public meeting outside the 
walls of Parliament by a Peer; and I 
presume that the Leader of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Party in the House 
of Lords immediately said to him— 
“You have a perfect right to do what 
you like in the House of Commons; but 
clearly the most appropriate place for 
this attack is the House of Lords. 
There the Prime Minister will be able 
to explain and defend his action. I 
will repeat to the best of my ability 
your point if you will allow me, and 
then we shall know exactly what it is 
the Prime Minister did mean, and what 
is the policy he presented.” I have no 
information from the other House as 
to when that step was taken. I can 
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add the pleasure, of replying to the 
right hon. Gentleman has fallen into 
my unworthy hands, and that he could 
not be immediately promoted to a 
sphere which I am sure he would 
adorn, in order that he might have at 
first hand a reply which I am sure 
would have a very convincing effect 
upon the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. As to the concluding obser- 
vations which the right hon. Gentleman 
made about the causes of prosperity 
in Ireland and the mode by which we 
think the Imperial Parliament may 
best reach the goal which we all desire 
to attain, I have only to say that if I 
believed, as the right hon. Gentleman 
here believes, that in the policy which 
he has advocated lie the best hopes of 
public security and personal liberty, I 
would join the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Party. It is because I believe just 
the contrary; it is because I believe 
that the Whigs, whose memory he has 
revived to-day, would have thought as 
we think, that the liberty and security 
of the individual is incomparably safer 
under the zgis of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment than they could be under the 
guardianship—if guardianship is the 
word—of a Parliament in Dublin, be 
the safeguards by which you are going to 
secure them what you like. It is be- 
cause I believe that all the best men of 
all parties in England would have held 
that view that I myself am determined 
now, and always, to do my best to 
resist that policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought fit, without, 
so far as I see, any rhyme or reason, 
to discuss upon the present occasion. 
I will not travel further upon the road 
which he has pursued. It is enough 
that I feel myself justified in concluding, 
from the silence which the right hon. 
Gentleman maintained, both upon that 
part of the Speech which refers to 
foreign affairs and upon that part of it 
which refers to domestic legislation, 
that, so far, at all events, on these 
points, he sees little to criticise or 
blame in our action. I think that is 
a conclusion which I am warranted in 
drawing from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech; and that being 60, 
it is not necessary for me, I think, 
to follow him further into the 
very controversial matter which he 
could not restrain himself from making 
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his address. I hope I may take the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations 
upon the topics really raised in the 
Queen’s Speech as some indication that 
the debate on the Address will not be 
of a very prolonged or acrimonious 
character, and that it is not on this 
occasion that we need anticipate any 
of those formal debates to which the 
Speech from the Throne has occasion- 
ally given rise. There is one question 
which the right hon. Gentleman put to 
me, and to which I wil! endeavour to give 
some reply. He asked me whether the 
Irish Local Government Bill would be 
read a second time before Easter. It 
is impossible for me to give any abso- 
lute pledge upon that subject. My 
hope is to introduce that Bill and the 
other leading Bills of the Government 
at the very earliest date, so as to give 
the very fullest opportunity to the 
House and the country of seeing their 
provisions. Then I hope we shall 
make rapid progress with the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend dealing with small 
holdings, and as soon as that Bill is 
in an advanced condition, not neces- 
sarily completed, I propose to read the 
Irish Local Government Bill a second 
time, and to proceed with that and 
other measures. The Bill will be intro- 
duced at once, immediately this debate 
is over. I hope that assurance, which 
the right hon. Gentleman will feel is as 
much as it is possible for me to give on 
the present occasion, will satisfy him 
and satisfy all the Members of the 
House. 

(8.52.) Mr. SAMUEL SMITH 
(Flintshire): I rise to call the attention 
of the House to a single paragraph in 
the Speech from the Throne, namely, 
that which deals with the re-introduc- 
tion of the Bill for improving the Legis- 
lative Councils of India. I congratulate 
the Government in determining to 
deal with this important question, 
which is very well understood in India 
but very little understood in this House 
or in this country. This Indian 
Councils Bill, if adequately handled, 
will mark the most important stage in 
the government of India which has taken 
place since the beginning of the direct 
rule of the Crown. It is high time this 
Bill should be seriously dealt with. 
Great dissatisfaction exists in India at 
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the delay which has taken place, and I 
hope the Government will place this 
Bill in the front rank of the measures 
which they mean to pass this Session, 
and will give us an opportunity of 
considering it before Easter. But 
if this Bill is to effect the pur- 
pose of conciliation, it should mark a 
very considerable advance on the pre- 
vious Bills brought in by the Govern- 
ment. If it goes no further than 
these, I venture to think it will 
altogether fail to pacify the educated 
opinion of India, or to have that 
healthy influence which we all hope it 
will ultimately exert. The previous 
Bills were limited to the extension of 
the Indian Legislative Council by in- 
creasing the number of nominated 
members. A larger number of native 
members were to be nominated by the 
respective Governments. Sir, as one 
in close contact with the educated 
opinion of India, and fairly acquainted 
with the progress of events there, I am 
bound to say that unless the elective 
principle is in some way, some sub- 
stantial way, introduced into this Bill, 
it will altogether fail to satisfy the 
people, or fulfil those purposes of 
better government which we all hope to 
bring about. What India needs is 
some authentic means of expressing its 
wishes to its rulers, and to get an 
authentic means it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that we should concede in 
some form the principle of representa- 
tion. What we want in India is 
independent criticism of the action of 
the Government in India. All Go- 
vernments are better for being criti- 
cised, and most of all despotic and 
autocratic Governments, as our Go- 
vernment in India virtually is. It is im- 
possible to get this criticism merely by 
means of nominated members, who can- 
not adequately represent the wishes and 
demands of the people. No measure 
would tend more to give stability to 
our rule in India, or give solidity to 
our Empire, than the establishment in 
India of a measure of representative 
government. There are in India nearly 
as many University graduates as there 
are in England. For several years 
great representative assemblies have 
been held in India, under the name of 
the Indian National Congress. Every 
one who has read the proceedings 
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of that body will allow that for 
wisdom, moderation, and loyalty, 
they would do credit to this Par- 
liament itself, or to any Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the world. Now, 
Sir, this National Indian Congress is a 
very great political factor, a factor of 
the first magnitude; it cannot be 
ignored. It has raised in the most 
moderate and constitutional manner 
serious demands, and the principal of 
these—-it may be said to lie at the basis 
of all the others—is one for elective re- 
presentation on the great Councils of 
India. That is a loyal and con- 
stitutional demand which we must 
deal with sympathetically, if we wish 
to retain the goodwill of the large 
body of the people of India. Unless 
we do so we are preparing for ourselves 
a time of trouble in India, when 
seditious agitation may take the 
place of constitutional action. It 
would be immensely better to meet 
the natives of India half way. 
There is no use in disguising the fact 
that our Government of India is a 
species of despotism, as was plainly 
stated last Session by the former Under 
Secretary (Sir John Gorst). It is quite 
impossible that this system of govern- 
ment can continue in the nineteenth 
century, for it is absolutely out of har- 
mony with those principles of which we 
are so proud in this country, and which 
we have applied to all our colonial de- 
pendencies, with the effect of making 
them thoroughly loyal. I admit that no 
one would think of placing the popula- 
tion of India on the same footing as the 
people of Canada or Australia; but 
there are in India a large number of 
educated persons who, by means of 
electoral machinery, might give great 
help in the government of the country. 
I am not proposing anything wild or 
revolutionary, but only what Lord 
Dufferin was in favour of before he left 
India. He declared that— 

“The time had come to give a still wider 
share inthe administration of Indian public 
affairs to such Indian gentlemen as by their 
influence and acquirements, and the confidence 
they had inspired in their fellow-countrymen, 
were fitted to assist in the government of the 
country. Our scheme is a plan for the en- 
largement of Provincial Councils, and the 
multiplication of their functions by a partial 
introduction of the elective principle ;” 
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troduced before long carries out this. 
recommendation of one of the ablest 
Governor Generals we have ever had in 
India, it will goa long way towards. 
satisfying the aspirations of the Indian 
people. The burden of the responsi- 
bility we have assumed in India is 
almost too heavy for any country to 
bear. We have constituted ourselves. 
as a kind of national providence over 
280,000,000 of people, and it is to our 
real interest to associate with ourselves 
a body of competent and able Indian 
gentlemen who will share with us this. 
immense responsibility. I wish now 
to allude to the decisive condemnation 
of the opium trade passed by this House 
on the 10th of April last. That vote, 
I believe, truly expresses the feelings of 
the British people with regard to the 
whole subject ; for none can doubt that 
there has been a growing feeling of 
uneasiness and discomfort in the con- 
science of the country in respect of the 
opium trade. The agitation is bound 
to go on until a totally different policy 
has been adopted. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Curzon), who has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of representing india in this 
House, and for whom I have nothing 
but the kindest and best wishes, will 
agree with me, I am sure, when I say 
that there is no chance that the people 
of this country will change the view 
which has been expressed in this House 
upon the character of the opium traffic. 
I rejoice to hear within the last few 
days that the Indian Government has 
promulgated, or is about to promulgate, 
a prohibition of all opium smoking 
dens, and we shall look upon that as a 
great victory in the cause of righteous- 
ness. It is a great gain, but it falls far 
short of all that is expected from the 
Government of India, and only touches 
the fringe of the subject. It will help 
some of the people of India; but what 
will it do to protect the multitudes of 
Chinese? There is only one way of 
dealing with the opium traffic that will 
satisfy the people of this country, and 
that is its abolition, so far as the power 
of the law willallow. I admit that this 
seems hardly possible to do at once, and 
I do not wish to press the Government 
for any hasty decision on the subject. 
I am aware that India is a miserably 
poor country, and is heavily taxed upon 
that necessary of life—salt—by a duty 
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equal to 1,600 per cent. upon its prime 
cost; and I am also aware that India 
is not able to bear the loss of the 
revenue it at present draws from the 
opium trade, nor would I advocate 
that we should throw upon India so 
huge a financial deficit. If we are to 
tackle this opium question in a broad 
and statesmanlike way, looking to its 
ultimate abolition, this country must be 
prepared to give temporary aid to India, 
and to make some sacrifice itself. Iam 
opposed to saddling the cost of the 
abolition of this traffic upon the poor, 
half-starved millions of India, and I 
trust the Government will before long 
be able to make some comprehensive 
siatement dealing with the whole ques- 
tion of the opium trade. Before sitting 
down I wish to say that I hope this ex- 
piring Session of a long Pariiament may 
not be wasted in Party strife, but will be 
devoted to measures of lasting benefit 
to the people of this country. 

(9.10.) Cononenr EYRE (Lincoln- 
shire, Gainsborough Division): We 
have been engaged this evening in ex- 
pressing our sympathy with Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family in their recent 
bereavement, and I should like to ex- 
tend that expression of sympathy to all 
those sorts and conditions of men who 
form the poorer classes in this country, 
and suffer as much as other classes, but 
have no means of participating in an 
expression of national sympathy, except 
through the House of Commons. I 
refer to those whose advent to, and 
exit from, this world is perhaps 
known only to the Registrar of the 
district ; but I feel that I am ex- 
pressing the feeling of the whole House 
in making this allusion. In regard to 
the most Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, I find the stereotyped expres- 
sion that we are at peace with all the 
world. It has become so common 
within the last few years that we look 
for it as a matter of annual certainty ; 
but perhaps we do not realize how 
difficult has been the position of the 
Foreign Office during the last few years. 
We see Europe one armed camp. 
From the north of Russia to the south 
of Italy every man either is, or has 
been, a soldier. All the laboratories in 
Europe are devoting their time to the 
elaboration of methods of destruction 
of human life; yet, by some powerful 
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hand, these nations have been pre- 
vented from flying at each other's. 
throats. We may congratulate our- 
selves that the gates of the Temple of 
Janus are still closed, and that the dogs 
of war are not yet let loose upon the 
Continent. In olden times, Sovereigns. 
used to consult their augurs as to the- 
probabilities of the future. In these 
more prosaic days we consult the 
Money Market; and, looking to that, 
I think we may anticipate a time of 
prolonged peace. But I attribute a 
great deal of this peace to the position 
our country has taken up during the 
last few years. Being a great com- 
mercial nation, representing three- 
fifths of the carrying power of the 
whole world, the Government have 
recognised the necessity for protecting 
its waterways through which the trade 
and commerce of this country comes ; 
and I believe that in increasing the 
strength of our Navy we have in- 
creased the security of our national 
trade, and tended enormously to secure 
the peace of the world. I am glad to 
find that the Government are going to 
introduce a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, and I can only trust that it 
will be framed in the same generous. 
spirit as the English Local Govern- 
ment Bill. But I feel that it is the 
exceptionally prosperous and peace- 
able condition of Ireland at the present 
time which enables the Government to 
bring forward this Bill, and I hope the 
result of its introduction will be to 
secure still more the prosperity of that 
country. From the gracious Speech of 
Her Majesty I find that the Govern- 
ment intend to bring in a Bill to 
increase the discipline of the Estab- 
lished Church in dealing with moral 
offences; but I wish the discipline to 
be extended still further, for my ex- 
perience teaches me that in the Church 
of England there is not that order that 
should be maintained. In the Army 
and Navy, discipline is very strict, and 
disobedience to orders is visited as it 
should be ; and I think some method 
should be adopted by means of which, 
in cases where the ministers in charge 
of parishes neglect to perform their 
duties in a proper and satisfactory 
manner, the Bishop should be able to 
interfere and bring them to a sense of 
duty without incurring the enormous. 
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expense which at present such pro- 
ceedings involve. I trust that all the 
Bills mentioned in this gracious Speech 
from the Throne will receive the assent 
of the House, for I find they are all in 
the interest and for the benefit of the 
nation. 

*Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, North 
Division): I should not have taken 
part in this debate had not the hon. 
Member below me referred to the sub- 
ject of India; but I should like to say 
afew words on that subject. I was 
glad to notice in the Queen’s Speech a 
reference to bringing in the Indian 
Councils Bill: that I am sure will 
be considered as a sign of interest in 
their affairs by the 280,000,000 of our 
fellow-subjects in India. Of course, it 
will depend upon what that Bill con- 
tains whether it meets the wishes of 
those on this side of the House, who 
have interested themselves in the wel- 
fare of the Indian people. The Bill of 
last Session was produced only to be 
withdrawn, and we trust the Govern- 
ment have not the same intention of 
strangling their bantling this year, and 
that it will contain, in some decided 
shape, the elective principle. The 
members of the Indian National Con- 
gress do not wish to dogmatise by 
proposing the exact method in which 
representation should be provided for, 
and leave that to the Viceroy and the 
Viceregal Council; but if the Bill is 
to be at all commensurate to the aspi- 
rations of the Indian people it must 
contain the representative principle. 
In the Queen’s Speech no mention is 
made cf the intended abolition of the 
paddy or rice tax in Ceylon, yet from 
the attitude taken by the Government 
last year it was clear they were con- 
vinced that the paddy tax ought to be 
abolished. It was then shown that 
the Governor of Ceylon favoured the 
abolition of this tax, which is imposed 
on the rice fields in which rice, the 
first necessity, as far as food is con- 
ecerned, of the Cingalese people, is 
sgrown, and I believe Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to remove it; but 
I shall be glad to hear what are their 
intentions, as whilst the fields which 
produce rice are taxed the lands on 
which tea, coffee, cocoa-nuts and other 
valuable crops are raised, are free 
from taxation. I am glad to see the 
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principle of arbitration laid down 
for approval with reference to the 
Fisheries Question; yet although we 
all approve of the action of the 
Government in letting that knotty 
question be laid before arbitrators, we 
shall be glad to see the whole question 
of arbitration taken up by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Government 
of the United States has expressed its 
approval of that principle, and there 
is no doubt that any advances made 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
United States Government would meet 
with cordial consideration, and that a 
noble example might be set which 
would be followed by other nations. 
The working men of England are 
becoming convinced that arbitration 
is one of the means by which our 
commerce may be stimulated. 

(9.25.) Tat UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): I canassure the 
hon. Member that there is every desire 
to push forward the Bill to which he 
has referred at an early date, and to 
carry it into law, and that intention is 
indicated by the position that it now for 
the first time assumes. It will be intro- 
duced by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Lords on the earliest 
possible opportunity, and there is no 
reason why it should not come down 
to this House at a comparatively early 
date. I share the hon. Member’s de- 
sire that we may secure an early 
second reading of the Bill. I think I 
should be unwise—and I am not cer- 
tain that I should be in order—if I 
were on this occasion to follow the 
hon. Member into a discussion on the 
provisions of the Bill, which it will fall 
to my lot to introduce; and I will 
merely say that if it does not satisfy 
the expectations of the hon. Member in 
all respects, it, at any rate, is, from our 
point of view, an attempt to deal 
seriously with the question, and I hope 
we may receive his assistance with re- 
gard to it. The other matter to which the 
hon. Member alluded was the opium 
question; but here, again, I must not 
follow him in his observations upon the 
general policy of the Government of 
India, for they were hardly germane to 
a discussion of the Queen’s Speech. 
will only say, therefore, that I have 
laid this afternoon upon the Table, and 
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it will be shortly in the hands of hon. 
Members, a despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India dealing with this ques- 
tion, and relating to the representations 
of the Secretary of State on the subject. 
That despatch will in one particular, 
the importance of which I am glad to 
find admitted by the hon. Member, 
fulfil the expectations indulged in by 
him ; and even if it does not meet with 
the entire approval of those who take 
more extreme views than the Govern- 
ment of India can espouse, it will still 
mark the development on the part of 
the Government of India of that policy 
of curtailment and restriction of the 
opium traffic, to which, from this bench, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs gave expression last year. With 
regard tothe question of the paddy tax, 
I would suggest that the hon. Member 
should put the question he desires to 
be answered upon the Paper. 

*(9.30.) Sm: CHARLES RUSSELL 
(Hackney, S.): I would ask permission 
of the House for a brief period to 
make some answer to the speech de- 
livered by the Leader of the House. 
He has complained of the admirable 
speech delivered by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, that 
that right hon. Gentleman discussed an 
ex-Parliamentary speech of the Prime 
Minister. He seemed to suggest that 
that was not proper Parliamentary 
usage in a discussion on the Queen’s 
Speech. I submit that the course he 
took is amply justified by precedent, 
and that nothing—in view of the legis- 
lative programme of the Government, 
one of whose principal measures is the 
question of Local Government for Ire- 
land—can be more fair than the dis- 
cussion of the pronouncements of the 
Government out of Parliament on topics 
germane to that programme. It is of 
consequence to know whether the Local 
Government is to proceed oy broad 
and generous lines in reference to 
the Irish people, even if it fall short 
of the point of the creation of a 
legislative body, which the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
approves; whether it is to be a dis- 
torted, confined, contracted measure 
as defined in the ex - Parliamentary 
speeches of such Members as the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and other 
Members for Ulster sitting on that 
side of the House. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Leader of the House 
says he has not in his mind very 
clearly, and he has not read very 
earnestly and closely, the speech of the 
Prime Minister. That was convenient, 
for it enabled him to give a gloss, to 
suggest a gloss, on that speech which 
makes it entirely different from what it 
really was. What does he suggest 
would be the effect of that speech? 
That Lord Salisbury at Exeter hardly 
did more than point out to the 
people of Exeter that there was a place 
in Ireland called Ulster. It speaks 
rather strongly of the view Lord 
Salisbury took of the intelligence of his. 
Exeter audience, if it was necessary to 
point out that fact. What are the 
consequences that follow froin this 
statement of the Leader of the House ? 
When Lord Salisbury talked of the 
minority in Ireland as being that por- 
tion of the country which contained 
all that was progressive and enlightened, 
he meant that that was Ulster. Let 
us follow this to a conclusion. 
According to Lord Salisbury Ulster con- 
tains all the light, all that is progres- 
sive, all that is not priest-ridden in 
Ireland. \“ No, no!”}] I am glad the 
hon. Gentleman does not agree with 
that; but I am quoting the Leader of 
the House. Yet Ulster returns to this 
House—that which contains all the 
progression and _ enlightenment — a 
majority of Nationalist Members. This 
is in the speech of Lord Salisbury, as 
I read it :—He divides Ireland into two 
parts, and the division is not geographi- 
cal; it is religious. They are divisions 
into Catholic Ireland and Protestant 
Ireland, and to the first of these 
divisions he attributes want of enlighten- 
ment, and the absence of all the 
elements of progress and civilisation ; 
to the second he attributes all the 
civic virtues. The first of these divi- 
sions he denounces as the tradi- 
tional enemies of England; for the 
second he claims the exclusive posses- 
sion of that much desired and much 
misunderstood quality of loyalty. That 
was the division which Lord Salisbury 
emphatically made. I repeat, it is con- 
venient that the Leader of the House 
has not had an opportunity of reading 
that speech at length, or of having any 
very clear recollection of what its con- 
tents were. We, on this side of the 
House, rejoice when the Prime Minister 
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does speak in public. Lord Salisbury, 
with all his great ability and the 
charms of his eloquence, is never any- 
thing in public if not contemptuous. If 
he has to deal with a question affecting 
India there is a suggestion of the 
black man; if with the question of 
Parish Councils there is the suggestion 
that a circus would be much more on 
their lines. If he refers to Irishmen, 
the ‘‘ Hottentot’”’ comparison rises to his 
lips. On this occasion he has denounced 
that division of the Irish people which he 
calls the unprogressive and unenlight- 
-ened one, as the Cathclic section. Does 
it occur to the supporters of the noble 
Lord, if it be true that the majority of 
the Irish people are not enlightened, 
are not civilized, have not the prin- 
ciples or elements of progress amongst 
them, does it occur to the supporters 
of the noble Lord what a sad, what a 
severe commentary it is on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland by the English people ? 
There have been very nearly a hundred 
years of English rule, and yet at the 
end of it the Prime Minister is able to 
say no more than this of its results! 
One is almost inclined to believe, as 
has been suggested, that after all Lord 
Salisbury is an earnest Home Ruler in 
disguise, and that he takes this cynical 
way of pointing out the results of past 
English misgovernment in Ireland in 
order to bring home to the comprehen- 
sion of the English people the vice and 
failure of their system. Yet it is to 
the majority of these people so de- 
nounced on whom he proposes to 
confer the boon of Local Government, 
on the same lines, according to the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address, on 
the same principles on which that 
Local Government is extended to 
England and Scotland. I ask, at the 
outset, Is it wise, is it statesmanlike, 
that such utterances should proceed 
from the mouth of the head of the 
Government, practically, of this great 
Empire ; an Empire in which in many 
parts the Catholic population forms a 
very important portion? Is it wise, is 
it just to the Catholics of the Empire, 
to the Catholic Members of your Civil 
Service at home and abroad, to the 
Catholics who are amongst your diplo- 
matists, amongst your representatives 
as Consuls, who have served in large 
numbers as your sailors and soldiers— 
is it wise and just to them that such a 
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division should be made? Is it just to 
that large body of Catholic servants of 
the Crownand Empire, faithful servants 
who in the days of danger and battle 
have not proved cowards or unfaithful ? 
As a Catholic and as an Irishman I 
take as an insult the attack which 
the Prime Minister made, and that for 
the poor purpose of attracting the 
cheers of the groundlings, or for the 
wider purpose of influencing a Party 
vote. The Prime Minister further 
said that the majority were always 
the enemies of England, and he goes 
back to the story of the assistance that 
was given to Spain, to France, and to 
America. Was that statesmanlike, 
was it just? What says an historian, 
whose authority will be received by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site? Speaking of that very Spanish 
epoch, Mr. Froude says— 

“Tt cannot be said that England deserved to 
keep a country (that is Ireland) which it mis- 
wes so disastrously. The Irish were not 
to be blamed if they looked to the Pope, to 
Spain, to France, or to any other power in 

eaven or in earth to deliver tiem from the 
Government which discharged no single duty 
that rulers owe to subjects.” 

That was in reference to 1570, the 
epoch referred to by Lord Salisbury. 
He then refers to the assistance given 
to France, to the fact that Irish 
soldiers had fought in the French 
ranks. The fact is true, but so is the 
fact that these soldiers, gallant men, at 
the time they were fighting under the 
banner of France had been expelled 
from Ireland under the oppression of 
penal laws, which drove them from a 
country in which they were denied 
the rights of citizenship. Lastly, he 
refers to America, but surely this 
was the gravest mistake of all? In 
the discussion, by Lord Salisbury, of 
Home Rule, to introduce the case of 
America, of the fight of the American 
Colonies for independence, and to 
blame the Irish for taking part in the 
assertion of American rights, could 
any blunder be greater in any discussion 
of Home Rule? What was the story 
of the policy of the Home Government of 
that day, the stupid policy, which 
wrested from the English Crown and 
Empire those Colonies which might 
have long remained under her sway 
if there had been conceded to them by 
the Home Government, what they had 
a right to, self-government in their 
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own land in matters relating to their 
own affairs. Yes, the Irish did lend 
assistance, and they are not ashamed 
of it. They are proud of it, and my 
only regret is that I cannot claim for 
the Catholic people of Ireland any 
important share in that effort. It was 
not the Catholic people of Ireland who 
rendered important assistance in the 

sertion of national right on the part 
of the American people to deal, in their 
own land, by the voice of their own 
people, in matters of their own con- 
cern. It was the tenants—the evicted 
tenants—of Ulster, the sturdy Presby- 
terians and Protestants of Ulster, who 
were the men who fought in the 
American ranks. Lord Salisbury is 
not content with this; he charges 
generally against the Catholic people 
of Ireland, because these are the two 
divisions he makes; not the division 
of Lord Robert Cecil, who, speaking in 
1865, drew no religious distinctions, 
but drew a distinction between the 
class of those who were distressed 
and those not distressed; he charges 
the Catholic people generally with dis- 
loyalty ; he is historically incorrect. I 
am not going away from facts, as Lord 
Salisbury did, to the sixteenth century, 
but to take the fight between James 
and William. The Irish fought for 
James, and he was de facto the lawful 
Sovereign. They fought for him, not 
because he was James, but because he 
was the representative as they believed 
of their own civil and religious rights. I 
see the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
his place, and have no doubt he is 
acquainted with his own genealogical 
tree; and I believe I am right when I 
say that one of the men who led 
the attacking forces at the siege of 
Derry was one of the ancestors of that 
important ducal house. Now, Sir, 
what is the fact? From the time of 
the violated Treaty of Limerick of 1691, 
when that solemn promise was made of 
the concession of civiland religiousrights 
to the Irish people, till 1782 there was 
no political rising in Ireland at all. 
There were in England and in Scotland, 
and I do not think the Scotch people 
of 1715 or 1745, or any hon. Members 
who are descended from them, are 
ashamed of the part their ancestors took 
on these occasions; and when in 1782 
there was something like a military 
rising in Ireland, who were the leaders 
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of it? A Protestant—Lord Charlemont. 
In 1798—for I am passing over these 
rapidly—who were the leaders? Pro- 
testants—Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
McCrackan, Joy, and the Shearses, 
names familiar to the hon. Member for 
Belfast, and still held in honour in U|Ister. 
In 1803 another Protestant, Robert 
Emmet. And when, in 1848, the agita- 
tion for repeal left the strictly constitu- 
tional platform, who were the men to 
the front in the attempt to redress by 
arms the grievances of their country ? 
They were the Protestant Smith 
O’Brien, and the Ulster Presbyterian 
John Mitchell. There is no doubt many 
Catholics joined them—amongst others 
the Sir Charles Gavan Duffy of to-day. 
Why do I mention these things? Is it 
tosuggest that there is any shameor dis- 
honour in these men for the part they 
took ? Far from it! All credit to them ! 
What I regret is that there were so few 
Catholics to the front. The truth was 
that the steel of persecution had entered 
their souls, for if ever rebellious move- 
ments were justified, they were justified 
by the state of things in those days. 
The speech of Lord Robert Cecil in 1865 
has been referred to by my right hon. 
Friend. That speech, dispassionate in 
tone, pointed out no racial or religious 
division, but a division into two classes, 
one fairly prosperous, and the other, 
the larger, in great distress, and he 
points out that that condition of things 
is not to be attributed to race, or 
religion, or the teaching of demagogues, 
but was to be traced to the government 
by England. Since those days much 
has been done, and what hasbeen done, 
speaking of its broad outlines, has been 
done in spite of the policy supported by 
hon. andright hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Mr. Speaker, I have spoken with some 
warmth, because I confess I felt some 
indignation. Protestants have most 
usually condemned Catholic teaching, 
not because it promoted rebellion, but 
because it enjoined in the interests 
of peace and order a_ submis- 
sive obedience, which was sometimes 
called a too servile loyalty. But 
Catholic loyalty in its true sense is not 
a mere political sentiment; it is a 
moral duty. When all is said and 
done, who is there that will deny that 
the best and surest foundation of ali 
loyalty is a sense of confidence in the 
people that Government is to them 
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not a source of worry but of protec- 
tion, that they are living, as_ they 
believe and feel, under the protection of 
just laws justly administered. It is a 
truth, which the history of the world 
proclaims, that wherever disloyalty 
exists it exists because the Govern- 
ment against which the feeling exists 
is not a just, is not a protective one, 
and does not give to the people the 
sense of security. If the position of 
these two islands were changed, and 
instead of Ireland being mainly 
Catholic it were mainly Protestant, 
and instead of England being mainly 
Protestant it were mainly Catholic, 
and if from Catholic England you sent 
Catholics to administer the Govern- 
ment of Protestant Ireland, thus 
placing the majority of the country in 
a position of inferiority to the minority, 
and reversing the universal rule by 
treating the majority and their views 
as not worthy of acceptance in the 
government of their country, I wonder 
how long hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have been content with these 
ineffectual efforts to obtain their rights. 
The spirits of such men as my amiable 
Friend opposite (Mr. Johnston) 
would have risen against such a state 
of things. And who is there in the 
class to which he belongs who would 
not have struggled constitutionally and 
unconstitutionally till they had secured 
the rational right of self-government in 
their own affairs? Mr. Speaker, the 
language which Lord Salisbury has 
uttered would have been a mistake in any 
man, a mistake in any politician, and it 
is not too strong to say it is a shame 
and disgrace in a Prime Minister. 
*(10.0.) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
(Thanet Division of Kent): The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down has opened up a phase of the 
discussion which is very tempting; but 
I feel bound to refrain from it on the 
present occasion, because I think it is 
generally understood that we shall have 
more than one opportunity of discussing 
Irish affairs before the debate is ended. 
My object in asking the indulgence of 
the Heuse for a few minutes is with a 
view of bringing before it and before 
Her Majesty’s Government another 
and very important subject. I desire 
to move as an Amendment the fol- 
lowing addition to the Address :— 
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“ But, while glad to learn that your Ma. 
jesty’s relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue friendly, this House deplores the reten- 
tion in certain Treaties with Foreign States 
of provisions which operate in restraint of 
the establishment of preferential trading 
relations amongst the several portions of Her 
Majesty’s Empire, and humbly urges the early 
termination of such provisions in accordance 
with the prayer contained in the Address to 
your Majesty from the Senate and House of 
Commons of the Dominion of Canada, sup- 
ported by the representatives in this country 
of other self-governing Colonies.” 


I think I should be unnecessarily de- 
taining the House if I were to enter 
upon any lengthened explanation as to 
the reasons which induced me to bring 
forward this question. The remarks 
contained in the Amendment, to the 
effect that the two Houses of the 
Canadian Legislature have addressed a 
prayer to the Crown for the abrogation 
of the Treaties in question, is, I think, 
ample reason why not one moment 
should be lost in bringing this matter 
under the notice of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In fact, if I have any expression 
of regret to make on the subject, it 
would be of regret and surprise that a 
matter is left to a private Member to 
bring forward which should rather have 
been introduced to the notice of the 
House by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
themselves. The Treaties to which I 
refer are the Treaties entered into be- 
tween this country and Belgium in 
1862 and that entered into with Ger- 
many in 1865, and which, when com- 
bined with what are known as “ fa- 
voured nation clauses ” in other Treaties. 
in operation with other countries, ex- 
tend the provisions of the Belgian and 
German Treaties to all other countries 
with which we have commercial en- 
gagements. These Treaties especially 
prevented any arrangement for pre- 
ferential treatment being entered into 
for commercial purposes between the 
mother country and her colonies. By 
the action of the Government some 
30 years ago in entering into these 
Treaties with Foreign Powers the free- 
dom of the mother country to enter 
into such commercial relations with 
her colonies as might be for their 
mutual benefit has been fettered. 
If these Treaties are to be maintained, 
I do not think that the connection 
between England and her Colonies 
would be worth many years’ purchase, 
for this is the only Empire that has. 
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in its own private and domestic con- 
cerns. The fact that the Address to 
the Crown, which I have already 
alluded to, praying for the abrogation 
of the Treaties, was passed by both 
Houses of the Canadian Legislature, 
would, under any circumstances, possess 
great weight with this House; but 
when I Mention the fact that in each 
Chamber this Address was moved by a 
responsible Member of the Govern- 
ment, and seconded and supported by 
leading Members of the Opposition, 
and that the Motion passed unani- 
mously, I think it will at once be re- 
cognised that the matter especially 
demands our consideration. Party 
politics have run somewhat high in 
Canada, and fiscal questions have 
entered very largely into those 
politics; but notwithstanding that 
fact, they have unanimously agreed to 
urge this question upon Her Majesty's 
Ministers, the Address having been 
voted unanimously. It contained the 
following :— 

“That your Memorialists consider that 
these Treaties with Foreign Powers are in- 
compatible with the powers and privileges 
that have been conferred upon the Canadian 
Legislature, and that their continuance in 
force is calculated to produce complications 
and embarrassment in the fiscal relations 
between England and her Colonies,” 
and so on; and then they go on to 
say— 

“That your Memorialists further believe 
that none of Her Majesty's self-governing 
Colonies should be restricted in adopting 
modifications,” 
and soon. But we must recollect that 
Canada does not stand alone in these 
views ; because she is supported in her 
prayer for abrogation of those treaties 
by the accredited representatives of all 
our self-governing colonies. These have 
added their voice to the voice of 
Canada, and they one and all pro- 
test against the continuance of treaties 
which hamper the action of the Co- 
lonial Legislatures: those Colonial 
Legislatures having been in no way 
consulted or made acquainted with the 
treaties to which I have referred. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down has spoken of the action 
of Lord North in connection with the 
fiscal arrangements of the United States 
of America. Are we again going to play 
the réle of Lord North; are we going 
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to turn a deaf ear to the united voice 
of the Dominion of Canada in this mat- 
ter? I hope we shall hear from Her 
Majesty's Ministers that Her Majesty's 
Government are about to take prompt 
steps for the purpose of putting an end 
to this very substantial grievance. I 
cannot but hope that we shall hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
resolved upon that course, because last 
year it fell to my lot amongst others to 
be received on a deputation by the 
Prime Minister upon this subject, and 
the Prime Minister then spoke of 
‘these unlucky treaties.” He said— 

“With respect to those two unlucky treaties 
made by Lord Palmerston's Government 30 
= ago, I am sure the matter could not 

ave been fully considered. We have tried to 
find out what species of reason it was that in- 
duced Her Majesty's Government to sign such 
unfortunate treaties.” . 
And again he says— 

“ Although there are difficulties in the way 

of these unfortunate engagements the Govern- 
ment will not omit any opportunity which may 
present itse!f for obtaining a modification of 
the provisions.” 
But since then the question has pressed 
on with rapid strides, because the 
Canadian Government did not think 
that it was justified in waiting for the 
convenient moment which has _ been 
spoken of by the Prime Minister, and 
which he was watching for, to obtain a 
removal of those commercial restric- 
tions, and they come before this House 
and ask that they should be freed 
from such complicated engagements. 
I must say also that all the self- 
governing colonies have united with 
Canada in protesting against the con- 
tinuance of these Treaties. It need not 
be supposed that the abrogation of these 
Treaties is urged merely upon senti- 
mental grounds; it is urged because 
they prevent a comprehensive com- 
mercial policy between the Mother 
Country and her colonies from being 
carried into effect. All the leading 
statesmen of all the colonies have 
placed their opinion in reference to this 
question upon record, and from these 
opinions it may be gathered how deep 
is the feeling of the colonies upon 
the question. The late Sir John Mac- 
donald, speaking in 1885, said— 

“ British federation might be achieved on 
the basis of give and take : if you give Colonial 
products such advantages as you give no other 
nation, I am quite sure the colonies will give 
British goods, and only British goods, pre- 
ferential treatment.” 


E 
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I quote these words, because it is said 
by some on the other side that, though 
the colonies wish to get these advan- 
tages, they will give nothing in return. 
A well known colonial statesman has 
said that— 

“Nothing could be of greater advantage to 
the unity of the Empire than the establishment 
of greater 8 y between the Mother 
Country and her colonies ” 


in these matters, and in fact all the dis- 
tinguished Colonial statesmen, including 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
Mr. Service, Sir Samuel Griffith and 
others, pointed most strongly to the fact 
that a means of cementing the Empire 
could be found in these engagements of a 
commercial character. If we drive our 
colonies into commercial, and especi- 
ally into reciprocal preferential arrange- 
ments with other States, I do not think 
anybody would give a very great 
number of years’ purchase for the con- 
tinuance of our Colonial Empire. One 
matter which I should like to bring 
before the House is this. I am not 
asking the House to embark upon any 
line of policy which would be detri- 
mental to the inhabitants of these 
islands. This country requires a large, 
I was going to say, an inexhaustible 
supply of food and raw material for the 
consumption of the inhabitants and 
for the trade of this country. The 
British Empire extends over an area, 
roughly computed, of something like 
one-fifth of the discovered globe, and 
Her Majesty’s subjects number about 
300,000,000 souls, and the various 
climates and soils which are included 
in Her Majesty’s dominions entirely 
preclude any notion whatever that 
under any circumstances there could 
be a simultaneous occurrence of scarcity 
throughout the limits of our Empire ; 
and in asking the House to press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the advisa- 
bility of removing those obstacles to 
the introduction of preferential trading 
relations between this country and 
Canada, I have regard to the interests 
of the people and the necessity of an 
inexhaustible supply both of food and 
raw materials. We may be told that 
this is contrary to the principles of Free 
Trade; but in that connection I wish 
to say that amongst those who have 
taken the most active part in urging 
the establishment of trading rela- 
tions within the limits of the Empire 
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are some of the most staunch 
free traders. Many free traders have 
come to recognise the fact that our 
first duty is to decide what is best for 
the country at the present time, and 
ask themselves whether they are not 
justified in looking to what would be of 
immediate benefit to the country. I 
have said that some of the most staunch 
free traders are in favour of a full con- 
sideration of this subject; and, though 
I am not myself a free trader, 
I can point to others who have realised 
that they must decline to follow upon, 
this path. We were assured that all 
the world would follow in our wake as 
free traders. What has the worlé 
done ? No doubt, up to a certain point, 
there were steps taken in certain 
countries in the direction of free trade. 
We found steps taken in that direction 
by France, and, in some respects, by 
the United States and other countries; 
but we find now that, with one solitary 
exception —I ought to except His 
Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar— 
scarcely a single State recognises what 
is known as free trade—I beg pardon, 
there was one State alluded to by 
the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian upon a cele- 
brated occasion as ‘‘The one anti- 
human specimen of humanity,” aud 
designated by another authority as 
“The Unspeakable Turk,” though I 
prefer to refer to that Power as our 
ancient ally the Ottoman Empire. But 
that is the only Power which can be 
quoted now as having in its system 
the slightest suggestion of these doc- 
trines. But I would point out to 
hon. Gentlemen sitting opposite that 
the States of the world, united as 
they are against every principle of 
free trade, one by one, have all tried 
something in that direction, and one 
by one have abandoned it. I am not 
now arguing protection, although I am 
quite ready to do so, as I have never 
concealed my own predilections for a 
protectionist policy. Iam now approach- 
ing the matter from the standpoint 
of an impartial trader, who desires to 
leave the Mother Country and the 
Colonies afree hand in their commercial 
concerns, with full liberty to advance 
what they conceive to be the interests 
of the Empire at the present time. I 
would point out to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the States in which the 
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doctrines of free trade are more 
thoroughly at a discount than in 
any other are the States in which 
popular government is in its most 
advanced state. I have never been 
an advocate of democracy; but I 
would point out that the most 
rigid protectionist tariffs are those of 
the great Republie of France, which is 
pointed to as a model to be copied ; and 
in the new world I would point to the 
great Republic of the United States, 
which has shown a thorough disincli- 
nation to be hoodwinked by the 
arguments of the Cobden Club ; and the 
whole world over I could show that 
wherever government has been es- 
tablished upon a wide basis, there you 
find free trade, more at a discount even 
than in Monarchical States. And in no 
place do we find free trade more 
thoroughly discountenanced and repu- 
diated than amongst our own kith and 
kin in our own self-governing colonies. 
In all these colonies the tendency is to 
decline to follow our path and to strike 
out a policy for themselves. Therefore 
we are brought to this, that we are 
asked to reject the advances of our 
own colonies and to stand absolutely 
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alone. When I speak of the United 
Kingdom I speak of the United 
Kingdom as standing against the 


whole world and against our own 
colonies. The population of the 
United Kingdom is about one-tenth 
of the population of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and the United Kingdom 
by no means forms so important a 
factor, relatively speaking, as it did in 
former days. There is another 
point which I would bring to the 
notice of the House, and especially 
to that of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, who has just quoted 
from a recent speech of the Prime 
Minister. I daresay the hon. and 
learned Gentleman noticed that part of 
the Prime Minister’s speech in which 
he spoke of an attempt of the political 
representatives of Ireland which in- 
volved the setting up of a protectionist 
State upon the shores of this country. 
I am not going into the question of 
Home Rule or Separation—it is foreign 
to the subject—but this I do say, and 
the Prime Minister was perfectly cor- 
rect in saying, that the people of 
Ireland, like the French nation when it 
recovered its freedom of political action, 
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would promptly repudiate Cobdenism, 
and cctanh upon a protectionist policy, 
In like manner, the people of Ireland 
will demand from their representatives, 
whether they sit in this House, or 
whether they should sit elsewhere, 
they will demand that they should 
redress the gross injustice which was 
committed on Ireland by England many 
years ago, namely, the extinction of 
their manufacturing industries in the 
selfish interests of Great Britain. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That was 
done by English protectionists. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle says that was done by English pro- 
tectionists. What I say is that the 
people of England, in their own selfish 
interests, forced it down the throats of 
the people of Ireland ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman understood what Lord 
Salisbury gave expression to, he would 
see that it was that the great mass of 
the people of Ireland would demand 
some form of what is popularly known 
as Protection, and would eschew the 
doctrines of Free Trade. I see that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby is in his place. My right hon. 
Friend I know has never endorsed 

rotection, and I think is supposed to 
more or less in favour of free trade, 

or rather that he is disposed to be in 
favour of it ; but what I have just been 
mentioning leads me to entertain hopes 
of the eventual co-operation of my right 
hon. Friend, for I would remind the 
House of a certain highly nutritive 
Irish product, which possesses highly 
digestive properties, and if his digestion 
were aided by a good draught of Par- 
nellite or anti-Parnellite juice, even 
red-hot protection would find its way 
down the throat of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with the rapidity of greased light- 
ning. I would point out tothe House that 
what I ask it to endorse is a Resolution 
which would afford an opportunity for 
freeing this country from foreign dicta- 
tion in connection with our commercial 
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system. I ask the House to support 
our self-governing colonies in this 
matter. Experience has shown us 


that our commercial system as it has 
existed for the last fifty years has 
failed to obtain favour among Foreign 
Powers. (‘‘No,no!”) Isay as it has 
existed in this country it has failed 
to obtain favour elsewhere. At 
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any rate, we stand alone in our 
advocacy of the principle, and I ask 
whether we are to remain alone in our 
isolation ? [An hon. MemBer: We aoe] 
Someone says we are; but I woul 
remind him that if we do, our Colonies 
will make their own commercial ar- 
rangements with Foreign Powers ac- 
cording to what they find best for 
themselves, and the Mother Country 
will be left out in the cold. That is 
not what I should like to see brought 
about; I should be sorry to see such a 
state of affairs, and therefore I desire 
to relieve myself from complicity in 
any such policy. The people of this 
country now realise that the circum- 
stances under which our trade is carried 
on are widely different now from what 
they were half a century ago. Meet- 
ings on the subject have been held 
in various parts of the world. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Colonel 
Howard Vincent) will be able to tell 
the House of his own personal experi- 
ence how this subject was taken up on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Meet- 
ings have also been held in this country, 
at some of which I have been present, 
where resolutions have been adopted in 
favour of a re-consideration of this 
question. Popular opinion, my belief 
is, will always support Parliament and 
the Government in obtaining fair ad- 
vantages for British trade. I do not 
ask the House to adopt any course 
which would render dear the neces- 
saries of life to this country. [Cheers 
and a cry of ““Oh!”] Anhon. Gentle- 
man says ‘‘ Oh!” but he appears not to 
have followed me when I pointed out 
that the vast area of the British Em- 
pire, and the variety of its soil and 
climates, would enable to be grown 
every article required for the popula- 
tion of this country, either for the 
purposes of food or the supply of 
raw material for our manufactures. 
The, principle which has been recom- 
mended is not to put prohibitive 
duties on food from Foreign States. 
What is suggested is that we should 
allow each component element of the 
British Empire to retain absolutely its 
own fisce] freedom, that every self- 
governing Colony should be entitled to 
place whatever duties it thinks fit upon 
all goods coming into its territorial 
limits, subject only to the condition 
that a preference should be given, it 
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may be slight, in favour of goods from 
other parts of the British Empire. 
That, I think, is a policy which cannot 
be open to the charge of ultra or exces- 
sive protection. The United Empire 
Trade League, which has been formed 
to carry out these principles, and which 
has among its members some of the 
most eminent statesmen among Her 
Majesty’s colonial subjects, has that 
object in view. We do not desire in 
any shape or form to interpose barriers 
upon our foreign trade, because it is 
perfectly open to us, if we think fit, to 
admit all imports from our Colonies free, 
provided always that we give a slight 
preference to them over goods which 
come from abroad. Sir, I think that 
is a very moderate proposal to bring 
under the notice of the Government. 
I, of course, am perfectly aware, as 
Lord Salisbury pointed out to the 
deputation that waited upon him at 
the Foreign Office, that treaties entered 
into cannot be abrogated at a moment's 
notice ; but the whole of Europe at the 
present moment affords the spectacle 
of every nation readjustirg its tariffs, 
and as the Member for Bradford has 
just now very properly pointed out, the 
change is certainly in the direction of 
largely increasing their protective 
tariffs, and thereby injuriously affect- 
ing the trade of this country. That, 
therefore, affords an occasion for us 
to point out that the British Empire, 
alone amongst the States, has been un- 
wise enough to barter away its own 
fiscal freedom, within the limits of its 
own Empire. I might be told—but I 
do not think I shall be told by any 
Member in this House, because the 
argument would be too foolish—For 
goodness sake do not irritate these 
Foreign Powers who are so anxious to 
afford every facility for British trade. 
Why, they have put up every obstacle 
in order to shut out British trade from 
their markets. But supposing there 
were any country which could sa 
that it had in no way injured Britis 
trade by its tariffs, I would say, 
we only ask for the British Empire 
that same liberty to regulate its 
own internal affairs in this respect 
which every other country possesses. 
Does Germany, France, or any other 
country ask Foreign Powers what ar- 
rangementsthey may make with respect 
to their own internal affairs? It is & 
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universal principle that within the limits 
of its own dominions every Sovereign 
State issupreme. I do not wish to put 
the House to the trouble of a division, 
because this is a matter affecting our 
foreign relations, regarding which I 
think that everyone would be most 
desirous that it should not be a subject 
of controversy among us. But I am 
surethat Her Majesty’s Government will 
share the aspirations of the Dominion 
of Canada; that they will be in har- 
mony with the sentiments expressed by 
every self-governing community of the 
British Empire; that they have not 
receded from, but will rather have 
advanced upon,the expression of opinion 
upon this subject which I have quoted 
from the Prime Minister, and that they 
will give us an assurance that those 
“unlucky pledges,” those ‘ unfor- 
tunate treaties" as the Prime 
Minister termed them, will not 
continue to cause an embarrassment 
to the public service. I beg to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. 

‘CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): In seconding the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowther), I wish to trespass on the 
indulgence of the House only for a few 
minutes. My right hon. Friend has 
gone so fully into the subject that very 
few words from me are necessary. But 
as the matter has, hitherto, been very 
little understood, I may be allowed to 
quote the clause of the Treaty referred 
to—I mean the 7th clause of the Treaty 
with Belgium, repeated in the Treaty 
with Germany in 1885, which hampers 
the free development of trade within 
the British Empire. It runs thus— 

“ Articles, the produce or manufacture of 

Belgium, shall not be subject to other or higher 
duties than those which ave or may be imposed 
upon similar articles of British origin.” 
A Return was presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1888 on my Motion, which 
contained this note by the Foreign 
Office :-— 

“While these two Treaties remain in force 
the ress stipulations above quoted are ex- 
tended to all countries whose Commercial 
Treaties with Great Britain contain a most 
favoured nation clause, and apply to British 
Colonies.” 

The effect of these Treaties was 
illustrated to the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada the other day, 
when Mr. Abbott, the Prime Minister, 
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moved the Address to the Crown. He 
said that within the last three or four 
years they fixed a duty on goods im- 
ported from England at their value in 
Ergland, while goods imported from 
Germany had to bear the increased cost 
of freight ; that Germany remonstrated, 
and the Colony had to alter their law 
and put England and Germany in re- 
spect of such goods on the same footing. 
There is a case in which the Canadian 
Government, anxious to give British 
goods an advantage in Canada, were 
prohibited from doing so by these 
Treaties, which declare that foreign 
countries are to get equal advantages 
with British goods, whether the Colonies 
wish them to get those advantages or 
not. We can hardly wonder that the 
Prime Minister spoke of these Treaties 
as unlucky and unfortunate Treaties, 
and that he said we should take every 
opportunity that offered to deliver 
ourselves from such engagements. That 
was on the 19th June last; and we 
were hoping, Mr. Speaker, that we 
should hear some declaration either 
from the Leader of the House 
or from the President of the Board 
of Trade, to the effect that some 
means had been found in these seven 
or eight months to get rid of these very 
unfortunate engagements. My right 
hon. Friend has made reference to 
representation made in this direction 
by the Agents-General of self-governing 
Colonies. The Member for the Bright- 
side Division (Mr. Mundella) is in his 
place ; and in his connection with the 
Trade and Treaties Committee he will 
recollect a deputation which came to 
him from the Agents-General of the 
self-governing Colonies urging the 
same thing—that the Empire should 
be freed from those Treaties. He will 
also recollect the deputation that waited 
upon him in which many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite as well as on this side 
took part, to urge that the Trade and 
Treaties Committee should recommend 
to Her Majesty’s Government some 
means of freeing the United Kingdom, 
the Empire and Colonies from the 
engagements which tied our hands and 
prevented the development of inter- 
British trade. I do not know the 
feeling of the Member for the Bright- 
side Division himself upon the subject. 
It may be that he is in favour of these 
restricting provisions, but we are en- 
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titled to know the view of the Com- 
mittee as a whole. Several Reports of 
the Trade and Treaties Committee 
have been published, but not that No. 2 
Report referring to this matter; and 
therefore we have no knowledge of 
what the recommendations of the 
Committee are upon this subject. I 
do submit to the President of the 
Board of Trade that we are entitled, 
on a matter in which great interest 
is taken by a large proportion of the 
industrial community here and in the 
Colonies, to know what is the definite 
opinion of that Committee as a whole ? 
My right hon. Friend has referred to 
the expression of feeling in Canada, 
and he has mentioned the fact that I 
had had an opportunity of addressing 
public meetings there on this ques- 
tion. That is so, Mr. Speaker; and 
I can only say this: that address- 
ing large gatherings called by the 
Chambers of Commerce or Boards of 
Trade as they are called in Canada and 
Newfoundland, I found only one feel- 
ing, and that was that the Empire 
should be free to make such com- 
mercial arrangements between the 
different portions of the Empire as 
seem fit to the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing colonies. Only this 
evening I received by post a resolution 
from the Liberal Conservatives at North 
Grey, on Lake Superior, declaring that 
their Association expressed the earnest 
expectation that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would see their way clear to 
make some declaration of their 
intention to make favourable Cus- 
toms arrangements between the 
United Kingdom and the colonies. It 
will be in the recollection of the 
House that this time last Session the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
his protest against the extreme appli- 
cation of the view that under no cir- 
cumstances could we make fiscal 
arrangements with the colonies without 
injury to other portions of our trade. 
But he asked— 

“What chance or hope have the colonies 
held out to us that they are prepared to move 
in this direction ?” 

I went to Canada to obtain an answer 
to the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I have had the honour 
of transmitting to him these resolu- 
tions from public meetings in Canada. 
But, in addition, he has had a copy of 
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the Address from the Senate and the 
House of Commons of the Dominion 
and the representations of the Agents- 
General. Only a fortnight ago a meeting 
was held in Toronto which declared 
that Canada would be found ready to 
take her share in Imperial responsi- 
bilities if mutual trade were established. 
These, I submit, are satisfactory answers 
to the question raised last Session by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
it only remains for us, I believe, 
to free the Empire from those Treaties 
which tie our hands at the present 
time, in order to be able to enter into 
commercial arrangements with our 
Colonies, or some of them, analogous 
to those between Germany and France 
and their Colonies, and now between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. What 
do the Government propose to do in 
face of the statistics of trade lately 
issued by the Board of Trade? The 
Returns for the last year show a fall 
in the exports of British and Irish 
products by sixteen and a quarter 
millions sterling; and the Return for 
last month shows that the decline is 
continuing. The adverse result is 
felt not only in the constituency which 
I represent, but in Bradford, in the 
West Riding, and in many parts of 
Lancashire. I ask the Government 
what they propose to do in view of the 
injurious effect of the Reciprocity 
Treaties which have been concluded 
under Clause 3 of the McKinley Tariff 
Act in favour of American goods over 
British in Brazil, in Spain, and in 
other countries and markets where 
formerly the conditions were advan- 
tageous to British trade? I submit 
that Her Majesty's Government could 
not do better than show that they are 
determined to use the illimitable re- 
sources, the unequalled resources, of 
that vast Empire of which this is the 
centre and the headstone, and at any 
rate free themselves and the Colonies 
from Treaties which tie their hands. 
The Member for the Brightside Divi- 
sion will probably say, ‘‘Oh, but you 
cannot get rid of these Treaties, because 
some of their clauses are advantageous 
to British trade.” Butis there any reason, 
Mr. Speaker, why, if there be useful 
provisions in these two Treaties, 
we cannot give notice to terminate the 
Treaties in a year’s time, and 
simultaneously enter into negotiations 
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to re-conclude them without the ob- 
jectionable clauses? It is not Protec- 
tion. All that we ask the Government 
or this House to do is, at any rate, to 
free our hands and enable us to have 
free and full development of trade 
within our Empire. I apologise for 
having trespassed so long upon the 
time of the House, and I beg now to 
second the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, “ But while glad to learn that Your 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly, this House deplores the 
retention in certain Treaties with Foreign 
States of provisions which operate in restraint 
of the establishment of preferential trading 
relations amongst the several portions of Your 
Majesty’s Empire, and humbly urges the early 
termination of such provisions in accordance 
with the prayer contained in the Addresses to 
Your Majesty from the Senate and House 
of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, 
supported by the Representatives in this 
Country of the other self-governing Colonies.” 
—(Mr. James Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there added.” 


*Toe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwarsn Hicks Brac, 
Bristol, W.): I hope my right hon. 
Friend will pardon me for not dealing 
with that part of his speech which 
related to the general subject of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade. I do not 
agree with the views he expressed. I 
do not believe the people of this 
country agree with him, but I do 
not think this is the time to discuss 
the question, which after all is not 
directly raised by the Motion which is 
before the House. Sir, my right hon. 
Friend asks us, in the terms of that 
Motion, to terminate certain provisions 
in our Treaties with Belgium and the 
Zollverein in accordance with an 
Address passed by the two Houses of 
the Dominion Parliament. I think that 
we should view with the greatest pos- 
sible respect any Resolutions passed 
by the Dominion Parliament. We 
should give them our very best atten- 
tion; but we should do so with the 


those 


recollection and the belief that we 
are better able to judge of the 


commercial relations of this country 
than even the Dominion Parliament. 
Sir, the Treaty of 1862 with Belgium, 
and the Treaty of 1865 with the 
Zollverein, do not prevent, as I think 
my right hon. Friend is aware, the 
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establishment of any kind of trade 
relations between our different colonies. 
All they do prevent is the establish- 
ment of, so to speak, preferential re- 
lations between the United Kingdom 
and one of her Colonies, and between 
one of the Colonies and the United 
Kingdom. Now, Sir, I am quite willing 
to admit that these provisions are 
a relic of a past generation. We 
should not dream of entering again 
into Commercial Treaties affecting our 
self-governing Colonies without the 
consent of those Colonies, and the 
Colonies are well aware of that fact. 
And I go further, and say that I do not 
think it advisable that we should be: 
bound by any Treaty which would pre- 
vent us establishing any trade relations 
we might desire between the Colonies 
and ourselves. But when we are asked 
promptly and at the present moment 
to free ourselves from these engage- 
ments, we are met with considera- 
tions which I think can hardly have 
presented themselves sufticiently to my 
right hon. Friend. In the first place, 
this question was considered ten years 
ago, when both the Belgian and the 
German Governments were sounded as 
to their willingness to omit from those 
Treaties these particular provisions, 
while retaining the rest of the Treaties. 
Well, Sir, both of them absolutely 
declined to consider the question from 
that point of view. They said, 
naturally enough, that if you want to 
revise these Treaties you must revise 
them as a whole; and the House must 
look upon this question from the point 
of view of the whole of the Treaties— 
whether they are to be maintained 
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or to be denounced. Now, what 
are we offered by my _ right 
hon. Friend in return for 
renouncing those Treaties? We are 


offered what he calls a comprehensive 
commercial policy—but what I should 
call a preferential arrangement of a 
very remarkable character between the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom. I 
confess that, speaking for myself, 
I would go a long way if I could secure 
a Zollverein between the colonies and 
the United Kingdom—a common tariff 
applicable to them all. But this pro- 
posal would injure us on the one side, 
without doing us any good on the 
other. Why would it injure us? 
The colonies, according to my right 
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hon. Friend, desire a preference in our 
markets for the produce which they 
principally send here. What is that 
produce? As the Prime Minister told 
us, it is corn, meat, wool-—raw material 
and food, the cheapness of which is 
essential to the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of this country. 
Well then, supposing a duty imposed, 
asmy right hon. Friend proposes, upon 
these things coming from foreign 
countries, leaving those coming from 
the colonies untaxed, what is the effect ? 
Why the price would be raised by the 
amount of the duty, and perhaps more. 
If not raised, what good would it be to 
the colonies? We should, in fact, be 
adopting a policy of protection upon 
imported food for the benefit, not of our 
own agricultural interests, for whom 
we might all be anxious to do some- 
thing, but for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural interests of our colonies. We 
should lose in that way. How should 
we gain? Would the colonies reduce 
their tariffs on our manufactured goods? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: They would 
give us a preference. 

“Sir M. HICKS BEACH : But what 
good would that do? You would leave 
them perfect freedom to impose as high 
duties as they choose upon manu- 
factured goods from this country in 
competition with their own manu- 
factures, giving a small, perhaps a 10 
per cent., preference on our manu- 
factures over manufactures coming from 
foreign countries. But what would be 
the good of that? The Colonies would 
take very good care to protect their 
own manufactures ; and as regards the 
competition in the Colonial markets 
between ourselvesand foreign countries, 
we have got these markets already on 
equal terms, and so on that side my 
right hon. Friend’s scheme would do 
us no good at all. That is what—and 
I hope I have not unfairly described 
it—my right hon. Friend offers us in 
return for denouncing the Commercial 
Treaties of 1862 and 1865. But on 
what authority does my right hon. 
Friend make this offer? On no 
authority whatever. The House will 
not find in those resolutions of the 
Dominion Parliament any definite 
scheme proposed for the acceptance of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The 
speeches of my right hon. Friend and 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Sheffield were only based upon vague 
resolutions of public meetings, over- 
flowing with sentiments in which 
we cordially share, of affection between 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies; 
but not adopting any definite policy 
at all. But now, what should we lose 
by denouncing those Treaties? Let 
me just state to the House what these 
Treaties give us. The Treaty with 
Belgium secures to British subjects the 
same treatment as natives with respect 
to all rights and privileges in matters 
of commerce and navigation, of pay- 
ment of duties on tonnage, light- 
houses, quarantine, loading and 
unloading of vessels; permission 
to import and export goods in 
British vessels as in Belgian vessels ; 
participation in coasting trade ; pro- 
tection of trade marks; payment of 
salvage dues on wrecked property ; the 
right to enjoy most favoured nation 
treatment in all that relates to com- 
merce and navigation; warehousing 
and transit of goods; and soon. The 
Treaty with the Zollverein confers on 
our subjects most faveured nation 
treatment in our commerce and trade, 
and contains stipulations respecting 
payment of taxes, import and export 
duties, reduction of carriage ; prohibi- 
tions of import and export duties ; and 
provisions for the free transport of 
goods and coal. These are very im- 
portant provisions, as every one who 
knows the trade relations between the 
United Kingdom and those countries 
must be aware. Is this the time to 
risk the loss of them? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheftield has 
told us that a wave of protection is 
passing over Europe and other countries, 
and he suggested that we should join 
in the foolish policy. Well, I should 
not be surprised if before very long 
a neighbouring country felt very sorry 
for the length to which it has gone in 
this direction. But what has actually 
happened? These very treaties which 
my hon. Friends desire to denounce are 
at the present moment of the greatest 
service to us in contending with this 
policy. The House is aware that 
certain Commercial Treaties have 
recently been concluded between 
Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium and Switzerland. I do not 
say they are free trade treaties, but 
in some important particulars they are 
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a step in that direction: and we have 
obtained the advantage of them for this 
country through those most favoured 
nation clauses in our treaties with 
Germany and Belgium. TI have not 
yet got — of the new German 
tariff; but with regard to Belgium, in 
addition to transit facilities and other 
advantages we have obtained free entry 
into Belgium for no less than 13 differ- 
ent classes of goods, and a reduction 
in existing duties on 20 other kinds 
of articles. Now, I think I have said 
enough to show the House that the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend would 
be injurious to this country. I do not 
think that such engagements would be 
entered into at the present time ; and 
I agree that when a favourable oppor- 
tunity occurs it would be well to attempt 
to obtain a revision of the provisions 
to which he objects, but this is not the 
time to move, and Her Majesty's 
Government cannot undertake to move 
in the direction in which they are asked 
to go by my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
I must apologise for venturing to inter- 
pose during the course of this discus- 
sion, but I should just like to say that 
I think that there would be a benefit 
accruing to the British farmer if a plan 
of this sort were adopted. We want 
industrial activity in all parts of the 
country and among all our trades, be- 
cause we know that when the manufac- 
turing districts are doing weil, when 
the wheels and the machinery in the 
cotton spinning districts are going 
round, the operatives in these trades 
under these circumstances are the very 
best customers of our agricultural dis- 
tricts. We want to see the industries 
of England going on at high pressure. 
My hon. Friend the Member for West 
Newington (Mr. C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke), 
wko is a most ardent Free Trader, 
will scarcely dispute the statement 
that if our trade amongst ourselves 
were maintained it would be better for 
this great Empire than if that trade 
were going on in Germany, or in 
France. We know that almost all 
our English operatives, with perhaps 
the exception of a few that came up to 
London and posed as agricultural 
labourers, although probably they have 
never in their lives taken an agricul- 
tural labourers’ wages on a Saturday 
night, believe in as much work as 
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possible being done here at home, and 
as many sovereigns and shillings as 
possible being paid on Saturday night 
to the operatives here at home. As to 
the agricultural part of the question, I 
believe if you canvassed all the British 
farmers between the Lands End and 
John O’Groats, you would find that if 
our throats are to be cut they would 
prefer that the operation should be per- 
formed by our own kith and kin. We 
know from the position of our labourers 
that they are not in a position to pay 
high prices for the aecessities of life, 
nor do we desire that they should do 
so. We want fair play between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, and 
when all the industries of the old 
country are active, we learn that we 
shall profit by that activity, because 
there will be an increased demand for a 
great deal of the agricultural produce 
which can be, and which ought to be, 
raised on our home fields. 

(11.12. Mr. ILLINGWORTH 
(Bradford): Sir, I desire, on behalf of 
myself and on behalf of those sitting on 
this side of the House, to express our 
thanks to the President of the Board 
of Trade for the way he has answered 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced this Amendment. Any- 
thing more sound, more candid, or more 
complete as an answer it would be im- 
possible to look for. There is no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced this Amendment looks to Pro- 
tection, and there is no prospect of any 
scheme of the kind he mentioned being 
successful, even from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own standpoint, without 
Protection. Reference has been made 
to a meeting in Bradford, and I must 
say that I do not think there is any 
man in Lancashire or Yorkshire who 
has thoroughly ascertained the condi- 
tions of those so-called protected indus- 
tries who would wish really to trans- 
plant his industry or his prospects from 
one country to another. I could have 
wished that the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman had run upon lines such as 
these—that seeing the evils produced 
by the war system in Europe, the 
social and industrial condition of every 
nation affected by it, it would have been 
well if this Government could have been 
induced to bring about a reduction of 
the armaments of Europe, and thus to 
institute a much better condition of 
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things. What can be ascertained be- 
yond doubt is this: that the increased 
tariffs of every country in Europe and 
of the United States are directly 
traceable to the wars of 1863, 1864, 
and the war of 1870. What confidence 
can hon. Gentlemen and right hon. 
Gentlemen have in what they call 
Moderate Protection. Where is the 
country that is practising it? Every- 
where it is being abandoned. Does 
not that clearly show that, like moder- 
ate drinking, there must be a continual 
increase of the dose? If that is not the 
case, how is it that no country in 
Europe and that neither Canada nor 
the United States has been content 
with moderate protection? Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite talk of a moderate 
increase of five shillings per quarter on 
wheat, but that five shillings would be 
swallowed up by the landlord to begin 
with, and then they would want another 
five shillings for the farmer, and after 
that another ten shillings for the 
labourer. There is no limit. I do not 
hesitate to say that the hostile tariffs of 
every country in the world have 
operated to some extent injuriously 
to the trade of this country. 
But if hon. Gentlemen had _ been 
candid they would have said that 
the exports of every other country have 
been declining as well as our own—in 
some instances more so. There is 
nothing in the condition of Europe or 
America that should lead us _ to 
abandon our present position. We 
are on solid ground. if it is 
one-sided Free Trade, it is all in favour 
of this country, and the burden falls on 
others. They have to pay an increased, 
even an extravagant, price for their 
commodities. If we can induce this 
Government, or any Government or 
country, to take up the question of 
these excessive and crushing armaments, 
which are the curse of the world, we 
should do something to improve our 
own industries and to better industrial 
relationships with and in every country 
in Europe. 

(11.19.) Mr. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): Sir, I should not be loyal 
to the constituency which I repre- 
sent if I allowed the opinions of my 
hon. Colleague opposite to go forth 
as the opinions of the people of Brad- 
ford. The conclusion that I have deli- 
berately arrived at, which is shared by 
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the great mass of the employers of 
labour, is that unless something is done 
very speedily for the relief of our indus- 
trial classes we shall be in a condition 
of partial depopulation. I can assure 
the House that I could wish for no 
better electoral cry in my constituency or 


tin that of my hon. Colleague opposite 


than the cry of Fair Trade. [I listened 
with some surprise to the statement of 
my hon. Colleague, that the condition of 
the Bradford trade is better than that 
of the United States. I know many 
manufacturers who, owing to the un- 
fair competition of American tariffs, 
have taken their capital and machinery 
to the United States, being unable to 
make a profit or to find employment for 
their own people at home. I have no 
fear of the cry of Protection being 
raised against us. The great masses of 
the working classes are in theory, as we 
all are in theory, Free Traders—all 
advocates of a system of free importa- 
tion of raw material, but also in favour 
of such pressure being put on Foreign 
Governments as will enable the products 
of the British artisan to have fair play 
in the markets of the world. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: After the en- 
couragement I have met with I have 
no desire to embarrass the Government 
by taking a division, it being in my 
opinion undesirable to do so upon a 
question affecting treaties with Foreign 
Powers. I therefore beg leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the Amendment be 
withdrawn,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘* That the proposed words 
be there added,”’ put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is an 
unusual time to move the adjournment 
of the Debate on any day but the first 
day of the Session ; but I believe it is 
customary on the first day that we should 
adjourn at a somewhat earlier hour 
than usual, and, therefore, I beg to 
assent to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes past Eleven o'clock. 
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APPENDIX. 





The following is a full and revised version of the Speech 
delivered by Mr. Hermon-Hopee, in moving the Address 


‘ in answer to the Speech 


from the Throne; and is to 


read in place of the report commencing at page 43 of 


this volume :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th February, 1892. 





*Mr. HERMON-HODGE = (who 
wore the uniform of the Oxfordshire 
Hussars) said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
invite this House, in accordance with 
a custom long established, to pass a 
Resolution thanking Her Gracious 
Majesty for the Speech she has been 
pleased to deliver to us. It has ever 
been the usage of those who have pre- 
ceded me in the honourable but diffi- 
cult duty which has been allotted to 
me to ask for, and to reecive, the indul- 
gent consideration of hon. members. 
Never was a similar appeal made with 
less affectation, with more earnestness, 
with more sincerity, than that which 
I now make tothe House. And in any 
kind indulgence which hon. Members 
may be pleased to extend to me they 

ill not, I am sure, be unmindful of 
the fact that the occasions upon which 
I have hitherto obtruded myself or my 
opinions upon the House have been 
few and far between. My duty is of a 
character exceptionally difficult, excep- 
tionally painful, for in the forefront of 
Her Majesty’s Speech there stands the 
announcement to us, as the Represen- 
tatives of her faithful people, of the 
terrible blow she has sustained in the 
death of her beloved grandson, His 
—- Highness the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale. Hard and difficult it 
is indeed, Sir, for me, at a time when 
the nation is just beginning to recover 
somewhat, at all events, from the 
shock which it has sustained 

** Infandum renovare dolorem.” 
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Yet—for the intense grief which fills 
the heart of every Member of this 
House must find utterance—I would 
make myself the humble means of 
offering to our beloved Queen our deep 
sympathy with her deep sorrow. 
Sorely stricken has she been, and well 
may we offer her our respectful sym- 
pathy, for as she is the highest in the 


' land so is she ever the foremost to offer 


to the humblest of her subjects her 
kindly sympathy whenever trouble or 
afflictions overtake them. Into the 
grief of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales—the 
father, the mother—I hesitate to in- 
trude. And how can I find words to 
utter the thoughts which arise of that 
young Princess, who but yesterday 
was about to wed with one she 
loved, at whose approaching nuptials 
the heart of England was glad, who 
could almost hear the sound of her 
marriage bells, but yesterday! And 
now! Let us leave this sad, this pain- 
ful subject with this reflection— 
suggested to us in the words of Her 
Gracious Majesty’s Speech : in all this 
gloom there is this that is bright, in all 
this bitterness there is this that is 
sweet, in all this sorrow there is this 
that is comforting — the wonderful 
demonstration of love and of loyalty 
which has reached Her Majesty from 
every part of her vast dominions. 
That is the golden light shining behind 
the cloud! An Empire such as ours is 
held together by many a bond, by many 
a tie: but none, I hold, is of greater 
importance than the sentiment of 
loyalty. Patriotism—love of country 
—may turn the thoughts of a subject 
of the Queen to his home in any one or 
other of her great and distant Depend- 


Ft [To follow p. 116.} 








encies ; but loyalty turns the thoughts, 
the eyes, the heart of every citizen of 
this Empire here, to England and to 
England's Queen. May God alleviate 
her sorrow ; may He long preserve her 
in her high station, and long preserve 
in us the full appreciation of the value 
to ourselves of that sentiment of loyalty 
to her. Sir, the House meets to-day 
for the first time under a new Leader. 
Our thoughts revert in kindly remem- 
brance to the amiable gentleman who 
lately held that high position. When 
Mr. Smith was taken from us the people 
of England lost a good friend—the 
Queen a faithful servant. Of the quali- 
ties, of the abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has succeeded him, 
good taste forbids me to speak. That 
he will receive, in all cases of difficulty 
which may arise, as in the ordering of 
the routine of our daily business, the con- 
fidence, the support, and the goodwill of 
the House, Iam sure. I hasten to pass 
tothe important business in the commu- 
nication which is before us. Peace, the 
greatest blessing which our country 
can enjoy, prevails. Realising the con- 
ditions under which it has been pre- 
served—that it has been maintained at 
all is a wonder almost passing under- 
standing. And great, indeed, is the 
debt this country owes to the Marquess 
of Salisbury—and gracefully and grate- 
fully has it been expressed even by his 
most distinguished political opponents 
—who so long and so successfully has 
borne upon his shoulders the immense 
responsibility of the management of 
our Foreign Affairs. Ifthe same policy, 
friendly but firm, be continued, and if 
that policy be supported, as it is now, 
by the developement of an adequate 
system of national defence; by the 
treatment of our Reserve Forces with 
that generous consideration which the 
people of this country expect them to 
receive from those in authority over 
them (and I have specially in my mind 
that force of auxiliary cavalry whose 
uniform I have the honour to wear,— 
the Yeomanry of England); if it be 
supported by an Army improved in 
equipment, efficiency, and organisation ; 
and above and before all, by a Navy 
adequate to protect our coasts, our 
commerce, and the food supply of our 
people, then we may look forward to a 
long continuance of peace, and of that 
prosperity which follows in the 
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train of peace. In connection with 
our Foreign Policy our attention is 
specially called to three points of in- 
terest and importance. The people of 
this country learned with deep — 
the news of the death of the late 
Viceroy of Egypt. In him Egypt lost 
a true friend, England a loyal ally. 
The results of our connection with 
and support of the Government of the 
late Viceroy have been creditable to 
this country, especially creditable to 
those who represent this country in 
Egypt—and advantageous to the people 
of Egypt. The improvement in the 
administration of justice, the modifi- 
cation of the system of taxation, the 
development of trade, and particularly 
the condition of the financial arrange- 
ments of that country are all matters 
of sincere congratulation. The young 
Khedive Abbas has, in accordance 
with previous firmans of His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, been named as 
his father’s successor. Had there been 
dissatisfaction or disloyaliy on the part 
of the Pashas or the people of Egypt, 
it could hardly have failed to show 
itself at such a time. His succession 
passed off with every manifestation of 
loyalty and satisfaction. Surely it 
would be unwise, unworthy of us, and 
most unfair to him, were we to with- 
draw from him our support until the 
advantages conferred upon the people 
of Egypt have been made secure 
andenduring. Then, and not till then, 
can we withdraw, with credit to ourselves 
and with the goodwill of every friend 
of Egypt, from His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan down to the humblest tiller 
of her historic soii. The House will 
welcome the announcement that the 
dispute which has been going on so 
long, and has caused so much friction 
between Canada and the United States, 
is in a fair way of settlement. The 
House will always welcome any devel- 
opment of the principle of settlement 
by arbitration ; whether it be in the 
case of thesmallest trade dispute,jor the 
graver differences which sometimes 
unfortunately arise between two great 
and friendly countries. Zanzibar, by 
an arrangement with the Sultan of that 
territory, has been declared a free 
port. This is news that ‘will be 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction by 
the merchants and manufacturers of 
this country, and espeeially by the 
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working people of Lancashire, whom I 
have the honour to represent in this 
House. New markets for our manu- 
factured goods are hard to find. The 
Returns already to hand from Zanzi- 
bar show the marvellous rapidity 
with which our manufacturers avail 
themselves of opportunities of this 
sort. I have iittle doubt that 
the dominions of the Sultan, as 
well as our own fPrade, will largely 
benefit by the aetion he has so wi 
taken. I do not know, Sir, whether 
shall be going too far outside the busi- 
ness which is before us if I appeal for 
the favourable consideration of the 
House for those pioneers of ours whose 
hands are raising the flag of England in 
other distant parts of that region. Ido 
not make that appeal because of their 
enterprise and energy alone, but because 
of the working classes at home who will 
in the future benefit by their endeavours. 
I will now allude to two of the princi- 
pal legislative proposals mentioned in 
the Speech. The chief place has, of 
course, been given to the ae eee for 
applying to Ireland the general princi- 
= affecting Local Government, which 
ave already been adopted in Great 
Britain. And why not? Complete 
success has attended the establishment 
of Local Government in England and 
in Scotland. The marvellously im- 
proved condition of Ireland—I may say 
the prosperity of Ireland—is admitted 
on all hands. The very fact that it has 
not been necessary for Her Majesty to 
make any allusion in her Gracious 
Speech to the condition of Ireland 
shows that those who are responsible to 
her feel no anxiety on the subject. 
The causes of that prosperity I will 
not now discuss. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me that the 
Government is not only justified but is 
bound to submit to the House and to 
pass through it a Bill having for its 
object the placing of the Irish people 
on 2 footing—speaking broadly and 
generally—of equality with Englishmen 
and Scotchmen in this matter of Local 
Government. Whether Ireland has 


now any just and genuine grievance 
against England I will not say. I hold 
a strong opinion upon the point, but I 
will not cast such an apple of discord 
upon the floor of this House. But I 
will say this: it would, in my opinion, 
establish, and justly establish, in the 








minds of Irishmen a grievance most 
genuine against this country if we 
failed to do this act of justice. I have 
confidence in the measure ; confidence 
in the Minister ; confidence that he will 
be able to submit to this House a Bill 
which will satisfy every legitimate re- 
quirement of every reasonable Irish- 
man in regard to Local Government, 
and yet, at the same time, absolutely 
safeguard the interests of all classes 
of the community. I now pass toa 
Bill which I will venture to call some- 
thing in the nature of an interesting 
experiment. I mean the Bill for estab- 
lishing Small Holdings. I would point 
out, for the purpose of removing mis- 
apprehensions which exist outside this 
House, that thereis nointention of doing 
away with the present system of large 
farms. The Bill will merely supple- 
ment that system by the creation of 
smaller holdings in greater numbers 
than now exist. It is the desire of the 
Government to increase the number of 
cultivating owners—a desire of which 
they have already given proof by their 
action in Ireland, and also in England 
by their Allotment Act. The Bill will, 
I suppose, embody the Report of the 
Committee which sat to consider the 
question. It will give the popularly 
elected Local Authority—I presume 
the County Council—power to pur- 
chase land in its own districts for the 
purpose of re-selling it in small farms. 
I hope it will not stop there. I hope 
it will also give power for the leasing 
of land for the purpose of sub-letting 
it in still smaller quantities. To this 
I attach great importance. I believe 
that while there are many people who 
may hesitate to put themselves at once 
into the responsible position of owners 

however small, there are many who 
will gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of becoming tenants of 
the Local Authority, and who by 
that means, and by the _ exer- 
cise of thrift, may eventually con- 
vert their occupancy into ownership. 
I do not anticipate any need for com- 
pulsion. There is plenty of land to be 
got. Anyone passing through agricul- 
tural England cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact that every barn end 
throughout the country is placarded 
with advertisements of sales of stock 
and farm implements. The subject 
raises the whole question of the de 








pression in agriculture. The cause of 
that depression is admitted, and was 
long ago predicted. It is the direct 
result of the free importation of enor- 
mous quantities—never greater than 
last year—of food from foreign coun- 
tries. It isan importation necessary, I 
know, and one that has conferred great 
benefits upon our population, especially 
in places where large numbers of people 
are massed together, as they are in 
London and Lancashire. But those 
benefits are enjoyed at a heavy cost 
indeed to our home producers of food. 
During this terrible depression, so long 
continued, so severe, the courage and 
tience of landlord and tenant alike 
ave been worthy of all praise. The 
right hon. Member for Midlothian has 
expressed his warm admiration of the 
way in which they have faced the 
situation. Speaking in 1890, the right 
hon. Gentleman—who is absent from 
his place, not, I hope, through ill-health 
—said: “I wish them well through 
with it; indeed, I believe they are 
well through with it.” He evidently 
regarded the matter as a crisis which 
was then passing away. There is no 
sign whatever that that is the case. 
How can there be? Go out upon the 
land, and open the wallets of the 
labourers, and what will you find? 
American bacon, American cheese, and 
bread made with foreign flour, or from 
English fiour made from wheat grown 
at aloss to the producer. Yet these 
are some of the very things we are 
paying them to produce. I do not 
want to use language of exaggera- 
tion in this grave matter. I will quote 
figures far more eloquent than any 
words of mine. Last year wheat 
averaged only 32s. Last Saturday in 
Reading Market the price was no 
higher ; and in Bristol and Swindon I 
am told it was quoted as low as 26s., 
and even 24s. We have no hope; we 
have no help. The results of this 
agricultural depression are manifest 
and manifold; they affect the whole 
community. This Bill cannot touch 
its causes; it does endeavour to 
prevent one of its results. It is an 
attempt in some degree to check that 
migration of labour from our country 
districts into our great towns which 
has attracted, and which will, I fear 
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realise what this migration really is. It 
is not merely a migration of labourers 
from purely rural districts into small 
local towns. It is a migration of lads 
and young men from those small towns 
and from country districts into large 
towns, there to choke a labour market 
already glutted. You have seen this 
agricultural depression here in London. 
You have seen this stream of labourers 
which sets from the country to your city 
meet that other stream of indigent 
foreigners which flows to your port; 
you have seen the flood, fed by your 
own people already out of work, surge 
into our streets in the form of the 
“unemployed.” It is a grave matter. 
Iam sure the House will join with me 
in giving a welcome to this or any other 
experiment designed with the view of 
arresting this process, not by placing 
any artificial barrier in the way of those 
who may wish to go to our towns, but 
by offering greater inducements to them 
to remain on the land, where, by their 
knowledge, education, and upbringing, 
they can turn their abilities to the 
best account for themselves and for the 
community at large. We will welcome 
it, as we will welcome anything which 
may tend to raise even the fringe of the 
pall which rests upon a great English 
industry in too many parts of our 
country, alas! already dead. I fear I 
have trespassed already too long upon 
the time of the House. I have stretched 
to its utmost limits a patience for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful. 
If I fail to allude to those other mea- 
sures which are brought before us in 
Her Majesty’s Speech it is from no 
want of appreciation of the benefits 
which they are intended to confer, it 
is from no want of respect or of 
courtesy, but rather out of considera- 
tion for hon. Members, and especially 
out of consideration for my honour- 
able, learned, and able friend who will 
follow me in seconding the Address. 
It will, indeed, be seen that some, at 
all events, of these measures lend 
themselves directly to his legal mind. 
My words have been inadequate, I 
fear ; but I hope that nothing I have 
said has tended to raise unnecessary 
controversy, or in any way to prevent 
this House from passing, and passing 
at an early moment, the Resolution 
which I now have the honour of 





continue to attract,a great deal of 
public attention. Let the House 


moving. 
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Railway Rates, &c. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 10th February, 1892. 





The House met at 12 o'clock. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 





Mu. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to give notice that I shall move an 
Amendment to the Address in the 
following words:—We deem it our 
duty to acquaint your Majesty that a 
decisive majority of the Irish people 
and of their representatives in this 
House are convinced of the inability of 
this Imperial Parliament to iegislate 
for Ireland as the distinctive interests 
of that country require, and this con- 
viction has been intensified by the 
manifest failure of the Land Purchase 
Act, 1891, to afford an acceptable basis 
for the extension of the class of occupy- 
ing proprietors in Ireland 


PETITION. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF EAST 
BELFAST. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
[ have to present a Petition from the 
inhabitants of East Belfast, calling 
the attention of the House to the 
practical distranchisement of that con- 
stituency, and in view of legislation 
affecting Ireland during the present 
Session, asking this House to declare 
the seat vacant. As the Petition 
affects a Member of this House I beg 
to request that the Prayer of the 
Petitioner be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 

Petition presented, and read by the 
Clerk. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Beifast, S.): I 
have to present a Petition from the 
Orange Lodges of Belfast with a prayer 
to the same effect. 





NEW WRIT. 

For the Borough of Liverpool, 
Everton Division, v. Edward Whitley, 
Esq., deceased.—(Mr. Akers Douglas.) 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


(No. 6) Bill. 





On the Motion of the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach)leave was given to introduce the 
following Bills :— 

RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (NO. 1) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade under “The Railway and 
Canal Traific Act, 1888,” containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic, and the Sche- 
dule of Maximum Rates and Charges applic- 
able thereto, of the North Eastern Railway 
Company and certain other Railway Com- 
panies. 

RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (No. 2) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made b 
the Board of Trade under “ The Railway an 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company and certain other Com- 
panies. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (NO. 3) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade under “The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company and 
certain other Railway Companies. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (No. 4) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made b 
the Board of Trade under ‘‘ The Railway an 
Cana) Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Abbotsbury Railway 
Company and certain other Railway Com- 
panies. 

RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (No. 5) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Railway and 
Canai Traffic Act, 1888,” contaming the 
Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company and certain other Railway 
Companies. 

RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (NO. 6) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made b 
the Board of Trade under “ The Railway an 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the 
Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
——— thereto, of the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway Company and certain 
other Companies. 
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RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (NO. 7) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade under “The Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the 
Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and C! ap- 

licable thereto, of the Midland and South 
estern Junction Railway Company and 
certain other Railway Companies. 


RAILWAY KATES AND CHARGES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (No. 8) BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made b 
the Board of Trade under “ The Railway an 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges ap- 

licable thereto, of the Taff Vale aow 
ompany and certain other Railway Com- 
panies. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 





Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [9th Febru- 
ary}—‘‘That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, as fol- 
loweth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament : 


We take this first opportunity of offering to 
Your Majesty our sincere condolence in the 
afflicting dispensation of Providence with 
which Your Majesty and this Nation have 
been visited, in the death of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale : 


We assure Your Majesty of our heartfelt 
participation in the universal feeling of sym- 
pathy with Your Majesty and Your Majesty's 
family under this grievous affliction, and in 
the deep sense entertained by all classes of 
Your Majesty's subjects of the calamity 
which the Country has sustained by the loss 
of a Prince who had won for himself the 
general affection and regard of Your Majesty’s 
subjects.”—(Mr. Hermon Hodge.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


{COMMONS} 








Answer to Her 120 


*(12.25.) Mr. BROADHURST (Not- 
tingham, W.): I think it is to be re- 
gretted that no Member of Her Majesty's 
Government—that is to say, no member 
of the Cabinet—is present at the com- 
mencement of business to hear what 
hon. Members have to say in regard 
to the affairs of the country, and 
prepared to give explanations that 
may be asked for. The President of the 
Board of Trade is entering as I speak, 
but still I maintain it should be the 
duty of the Leader of the House to 
be present on an oceasion of this 
kind. My object, in the first place, 
is to draw attention to the remote 
position occupied by the Employers’ 
Liability Bill in the programme of the 
business of the Session. This, I think, 
is a just cause of complaint, and we 
are amply justified in calling attention 
to it. For five or six years past the 
Government have dangled this subject 
before the eyes of our workpeople 
without making any adequate effort 
to deal with it. I am _ perfectly 
aware that the Government did, in 
the Session of 1888, introduce a Bill 
and, by a sort of sledge-hammer pro- 
cess, and against the protests of all 
those concerned on behalf of workmen, 
brought that measure to a certain 
stage of procedure in this House. 
They succeeded in carrying that stage 
by a considerable majority, but they 
proceeded no further with it, and since 
then the only indication shown by the 
Government that they really have any 
interest in the question has been by 
continually finding some corner in the 
Queen’s Speech in which to mention 
it, but making no further attempt to 
proceed with legislation upon this im- 
portant matter. Now the Government 
have had ample time, plenty of op- 
portunity, with a willing—I might 
almost say a clannish—majority at their 
back; and there is no excuse for thus 
neglecting the interests of the workmen. 
Had the Government been in earnest 
with regard to this question, they would 
have found the House—on this side, at 
any rate—quite prepared to co-operate 
with them in passing a good, sub- 
stantial Bill. But they have not 
made any such attempt; they have 
shown no indication of being earnest 
in this matter. Here we are at what 
is presumably the last Session of this 
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Majesty's Most 


Parliament—almost at the death-bed 
of the Government of the day—I mean 
the political death-bed of the Govern- 
ment. The President of the Board 
of Trade does not seem to believe 
it, but I imagine he is about 
the only man in the country who 
does not. I say we have indications 
from all parts of the country, the 
evidence we had here yesterday seems 
to indicate that the country, at any 
rate, is of that opinion, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is or not. In my 
opinion we are undoubtedly near the 
last hours of the present Government, 
and they have on this occasion again 
mentioned this subject almost at the 
end of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, without any evidence that they 
are in earnest in regard to it. Indeed, 
the Leader of the House, in his reply last 
night, made no mention of the subject 
at all, treating the whole affair with 
the utmost contempt and disdain, 
passing by the Home Secretary's Bill 
without any reference. Indeed, as 
Leader of the House, he dealt with 
some other measures in an original 
manner. He practically abandoned the 
idea of introducing the District Coun- 
cils Bill, and yet that Bill occupies on 
the programme a superior position to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. Well, 
if the Government have made up their 
minds not to make any attempt to deal 
with District Councils, then it is 
apparently certain, so far as one can 
draw a conclusion, that to mention the 
question of Employers’ Liability is a 
mere farce, and that the Government 
have no intention to make any attempt, 
d‘rect or otherwise, to deal with the sub- 
ject. Now, Her Majesty’s Government 
know perfectly well that when in 1888 
they occupied a considerable portion of 
the time of the House, both here and in 
Grand Committee upstairs, with their 
Bill, that we were all anxious—as 
anxious as the right hon. Gentleman 
was—to dispose of this question once 
for all; and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had on that occasion shown 
the least inclination to meet the 
reasonable demands of the people, by 
pushing the Bill on the lines of 
justice, the Bill vould have been 
passed. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced a measure which 
was not acceptable to the people, which 
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was objected to by all workmens’ 
organizations, and which was con- 
demned by a very large minority of 
Members of this House. He, standing 
to his guns, so to speak, refused to 
make the least concession, and by 
his dogged resistance the Bill was 
destroyed. Now, if the Home Secretary 
should be permitted by the Leader 
of the House to proceed with the 
Bill this Session, and if it is a Bill 
conceived in the same narrow, sus- 
picious spirit as was the Bili of 1888, 
then the same tactics will be adopted by 
those opposed to it in 1892 as were 
pursued in 1888. But meantime the 
Government have learned from ex- 
perience, if they have progressed in the 
path of Tory democratic policy on this 
as they have on other subjects that 
they propose dealing with this Session, 
and I should think the Home Secretary 
will have kept pace with his col- 
leagues, and will be prepared, after 
four years’ study, to introduce a Bill 
having for its main principles sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness, and ample 
justice to the working people, for whom 
this measure is chiefly needed. I 
make a very frank offer of assistance, 
and equally frank is the confession of a 
determination to oppose the measure, 
unless it be a reasonably good and 
fair one. I hope the Government 
will on their part be frank in any 
reply they may make to-day, and will 
tell us whether they really intend to 
make any attempt with the Bill or not. 
If they have no such intention, if the 
Bill is only mentioned in the Speech to 
extend the programme and make a 
demonstration at the commencement 
of the Session, then let us be told that 
at once, just as the Leader of the House 
told us in regard to the District Coun- 
cils Bill, that there is no hope of passing 
it; that it is only put into the pro- 
gramme for filling up purposes; that 
they are not the least in earnest about 
this or any other of the Radical mea- 
sures they profess their desire to pass 
into law. I am not going to dwell at 
greater length on the subject than to 
say that our demands with regard to 
employers’ liability are simply based 
on common justice, having regard to 
the existing law. All we ask is this: 
that the workpeople of the country 
shall have the same law applied to 
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them as is applied to other subjects 
of Her Majesty; that we shall be 
under no disqualification arising out 
of legally spun theories of common 
employment, upon which the Home 
Secretary loves to dwell, but which 
most other lega! authorities have long 
abandoned as untenable. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will abandon his old- 
fashioned notions and place himself in 
line with the march of the opinions of 
the day, then we say we will welcome 
him, we will help him to pass his Bill, 
and he may go back to his constituents 
and appeal to them for a renewal of 
their confidence with at least one mea- 
sure of importance down to his credit, 
and having during long years of office 
made an effort to pass legislation in the 
interest of workmen, their wives and 
children. There is one other subject 
I must ask the right hon. Gentleman's 
attention to before I sit down. Last 
Session he passed an Act amending the 
Factory and Workshops Consolidation 
Act of 1878, and by that Act, if I 
remember rightly, he abolished certi- 
fying surgeons—[‘‘No, no! ”]—well 


they were not abolished, but the 
attempt was made to abolish 
certifying surgeons. At any rate, 


the effect of the Act of last Session, 
if it has been effective at all, if 
it will have any effect beyond that part 
of it which the Opposition secured, 
namely, the raising of the age of half- 
timers—and that, of course, will be 
effective—but if the other portions of 
the Act, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is responsible for, have any effect, 
there will necessarily be a large in- 
crease in the duties of the Factory 
and Workshops Inspectors. Well but, 
previously to the passing of the Act 
causing these additional duties, every- 
body admitted that the staff of In- 
spectors was totally inadequate to cope 
with the work imposed upon them. 
The Home Secretary, either at 
the commencement of last Session or 
the previous Session, undertook in this 
House, in answer to questions, to con- 
sider the question of an increase of the 
staff, and on one occasion, if I re- 
member rightly, he almost promised 
that there should be an increase in the 
number of Inspectors. If the Act of 
last Session is to be enforced, new 


duties will be added to the work of the 
Mr. Broadhurst 
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overburdened Inspectors. I do not 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
has doneduringthe recess ; but, at any 
rate, there has been no public intima- 
tion, so far as I have been able to gather 
from the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion, that the Government have made 
up their mind, or made any effort, 
to increase the staff of Inspectors. 
I know the right hon. Gentleman will 
get up and say, as he has said before, 
that he cannot fill the country with 
Inspectors, and that too many Inspec- 
tors will interfere with trade, and that 
people must assist the administration 
of the law themselves by making 
communications to the Inspectors when 
the law is evaded. All that we have 
heard before many, many times, and it 
has been replied to again and again, 
that it is the duty of the Government, 
if they declare these laws are necessary, 
to see that the laws are enforced. It is 
not the duty of workmen and work- 
women, whose bread might be taken 
from their mouths, and their children 
starved, and their prospects ruined, to 
become the unpaid and unauthorised 
Inspectors of the Home Office. What 
we want is a reasonable increase. 
We are not asking that the Govern- 
ment should double the number or 
flood the country with Government 
Inspectors. All we ask is a reasonable 
increase to such a number as will 
make it reasonably probable that the 
law declared by both Houses of Par- 
liament to be necessary shall not be- 
come a dead letter. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman, and are his colleagues, 
prepared to meet the demands of the 
friends of the workpeople and all who 
are concerned in this matter, or not ? 
Let us have an answer, “ yes” or “‘ no,”” 
once for all, and then we shall know 
how toact, and what proceedings to take 
to bring our views of the necessity of 
the case before theGovernment. I have 
no intention of occupying the time of 
the House on this subject; but there is 
one other matter to which I ask per- 
mission to refer while I am upon these 
labour subjects, but this does not relate 
to the right hon. Gentleman's Depart- 
ment, but to the Board of Works. 
During last Session of Parliament a 
Resolution was agreed to inthis House, 
at the request, I believe, of the First 
Commissioner of Works, that in future 
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engaged upon Government contracts. 
While in some cases that pledge has 
been redeemed, in others it has not. 
I should have liked—but I only had a 
communication to day from a trade 
concerned, namely, the London 
painters and decorators—to have given 
the First Commissioner notice of my 
intention to mention this. I wish he 
were present to tell the House why it 
is that the Resolution we agreed to, a 
modified Resolution, a compromise 
made at his own suggestion and 
adopted Sby the House without oppo- 
sition, why that Resolution has not 
been faithfully interpreted, not been 
put in practice with all the trades 
concerned in Government contracts ? 
I understand the complaint arises 
chiefly from the London painters and 
decorators. According to a circular 
I have received, the painters in meeting 
assembled—I have not a copy of the 
circular with me—have passed a 
resolution requesting Members of this 
House to call the attention of the 
Government to this subject—that the 
Department still refuses to pay the same 
rate of wages as has been paid by Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen for years back to 
their painters and decorators. If I 
remember aright, the circular intimates 
that the Government pay a halfpenny 
an hour less than the recognised rate 
of wages in the trade as paid by the 
best reputed firms in the Metropolis. 
I have no doubt the First Commissioner 
will take an early opportunity of inquir- 
ing into this matter. I am glad to see he 
has just entered the House. I was 
complaining of the want of good faith, 
so far as information has reached me a 
few hours ago, on the part of the Go- 
vernment in not giving effect to the 
Resolution of last Session, that all 
trades employed in the Department of 
Public Works should be paid at the 
current rate of wages paid by firms in 
the trade. In one case, that of the 
painters, the Government still refuse to 
pay the wages as paid by Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen, one of the oldest 
and most respected firms in the country ; 
the Government are still paying some- 
thing like a halfpenny an hour less than 
the prevailing rate of wages. The 
trade concerned through its members 
in meeting have asked Members of 
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the House to inquire why the Go- 
vernment have not carried out in good 
faith the Resolution which was, if I 
remember rightly, heartily —o 
the First Commissioner, and, indeed, 
was a Resolution originally moved on 
this side of the House and amended by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he, as I 
understand, giving his word that the 
terms of the Resolution should be faith- 
fully observed. We want to know if 
the statement I make on the authority 
of a printed circular is true, and why, 
if it is true, the Resolution has not been 
observed in the case of the painters, 
while it has been prt y fairly, 
honourably, and straightforwardly by 
the right hon. Gentleman with re- 


gard to other trades? I am very 
pleased to see that the Leader 
of the House is now present, 


though I regret he was not present at 
the commencement of my remarks, for 
I should like to have from him some 
assurance on the subject as to which I 
complained. Will he tell us, in the most 
straightforward way hecan, whether the 
Government intend to proceed with the 
Employers’ Liability Bill? I do not 
wish in any way to complain that the 
Government have placed a scheme for 
Local Government for Ireland at the 
head of their programme ; on the con- 
trary I am glad they have done so; 
because, if the measure passes, it will be 
an initial stage to complete Home Rule 
established by the House of Commons, 
and it will save considerable labour to 
this side of the House in time to come 
when we are engaged upon a measure 
for completing the liberties of the Irish 
people. Neither do I complain of the 
measure in the charge of the Minister 
for Agriculture ; but, on the contrary, I 
am pleased to see the progress made by 
a member of Her Majesty's Government 
on the subject to which, at no ver 

distant date, he was bitterly anual 
It will be an additional interest to see 
this measure for the creation of small 
holdings passed through the House of 
Commons by the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, who used to be the champion 


in heaping ridicule and contempt 
upon those who suggested such 


legislation eight or ten years back. 
Of these two measures I make no 
complaint; but, at any rate, the 
question of employers’ liability 
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should have been considered next in 
importance, if not of equal importance, 
with these two, if the Government 
really wish to do justice to the work- 
people by doing their utmost to protect 
the lives and limbs of the heads of 
families among the labouring com- 
munity. I thank the House for allow- 
ing me to make this appeal, and not 
— an appeal, for again I offer support 
and hearty co-operation. I will stay 
here as late and as long as any member 
f the Government is prepared to stay 
if the Home Secretary will only intro- 
duce such a Bill as commends itself 
to the reasonable judgment of my 
fellow-workmen through the United 


Kingdom. 

*(12.53.) Tae FIRST COMMIS- 
SIONER or WORKS (Mr. D. R. 
Ptunket, Dublin University): As the 
hon. Member has informed the House, 
he has given me no notice of his inten- 
tion to raise the subject with which my 
Department is concerned. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I did not get 
the communication in time to do so, 
and this was my only chance. 

Mr. D. R. PLUNKET: I had no 
idea that the hon. Member intended 
to go into the subject to which he 
has referred, so far as it affects the 
Department over which I have the 
honour to preside, else, of course, 
I would have been in my place 
to listen more fully to his remarks 
than I have been able to do. How- 
ever, he has been good enough to repeat 
his earlier observations, so that I 
assume I now know the whole of what 
he had to say touching my Office. 
I have not the papers with me, 
but I think that without reference 





to the papers I shall be able to 
give an answer which will be 
satisfactory to the House. In the first 


place, I am very glad that the hon. 
Member, speaking, as he is well en- 
titled to speak, on behalf of the in- 
terests of the working men concerned 
in this question, has nothing to complain 
of as to the carrying out by the 
Government of the Resolution of the 
House of Commons passed last year, 
except on the special point to which he 
has referred. I have also to thank 
him for his kind acknowledgment of 
the endeavour, at all events, which has 
been made, so far as we could make it 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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lution, and to carry it out in 
good faith. I am glad to have his 
assent so far. But what I must take 
objection to is this. He says that in 
the particular matter of the painters we 
employ under contracts which are 
given out by the Board of Works we 
have not given effect to that Resolution. 
I do not think he fully intended to make 
the accusation of bad faith; at all 
events, it is not likely that, having 
fully endeavoured to carry out in 
every other respect the Resolution of 
last year, we should deliberately have 
been guilty of bad faith, even if we had 
made a mistake in this matter of the 
painters. But I will explain how the 
case stands. In the original agree- 
ment entered into with Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen, a contract with which 
the House is well acquainted, for main- 
tenance and repairs, there w«s at first 
a slight mistake in the figures they 
gave us as regards painters, and subse- 
quently there was some correspondence 
between the representatives of the 
painters, or some of them, in the 
Metropolis and my office. The 
demand of the painters was that they 
should be paid at the minimum rate of 
8d. or 84d. an hour, some giving the one 
figure,some the other. The House will 
remember it was not proposed in the 
Resolution, and it certainly was dis- 
claimed by those who supported it on 
behalf of the workmen last year, that 
the intention of the Resolution was to 
stereotype in every case as the rate of 
wages current in the market the rates 
which Trades Unions might desire. 
All we undertook to do was to ascer- 
tain what was actually agreed upon 


between the employers and _ the 
workmen in each trade, and, so 
far as we could, to see that that rate of 


payment was adopted. I am very glad 
to know that in all other trades, many 
of them much larger than the painters, 
with whom we ‘have to deal, we 
have been able to give effect to the 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
by finding out and adopting these rates 
which are agreed upon in the trades. 
But asregardsthe painters, it was much 
more difficult to ascertain exactly what 
their rate of wages was. We at first 
were under the impression that it was 
a lower rate than was afterwards. 
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adopted. After a very full and com- 
plete investigation, we came to the con- 
clusion as to what was a fair estimate 
of what was generally paid. Of course, 
as the hon. Gentleman knows, in many 
instances much less is paid ; but what 
may be taken as a fair estimate of the 
usual minimum rate is 8d., and that is 
the scale we have adopted. Now, I 
hope the House will agree that when 
the demand made by the men them- 
selves varied as between 8d. and 844d., 
and we gave 8d., we have not, at all 
events, failed in good faith, or in 
recognising the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, and will think that 
this complaint is not well founded. 
(12.59.) Mr. BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I may be allowed 
a few words on this subject, as I had 
the honour of introducing the Resolu- 
tion which has been referred to. I 
could wish there had been the oppor- 
tunity for giving notice of the intention 
to mention this matter, for I have had 
some correspondence in regard to it, 
and it would be well if we were in a 
position to deal with documents as 
weli as recollection. I feel sure that 
no one in the House, and certainly not 
my hon. Friend below me, would wish 
to bring an accusation of bad faith 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner, or his Department, 
in reference to the question of Govern- 
ment contracts; but I am bound to 
say that, so far as I can judge, the 
Resolution, adopted by the House of 
Commons unanimously last Session in 
reference to Government contracts, has 
not been satisfactorily carried out, so 
far, by any of the Departments. I 
personally have had a great deal of 
correspondence on these matters, and 
I believe that a great deal of good has 
been done by those whom my hon. Friend 
calls unpaid Inspectors—members of 
Trades Unions, and others—in calling 
attention to matters which have been 
placed before the Departments. I may 
say that in every correspondence [ 
have had with different Departments— 
the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Board of Works—complaints have 
been received with the utmost 
consideration and courtesy. I do 
not propose to touch on any of the 
questions with which the Admiralty or 
War Office are concernéd. I think, 
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probably on some future occasion, in 
Committee of Supply or otherwise, we 
may have to raise this question in con- 
nection with other trades and other 
Departments ; but, meantime, I confine 
myself to a few words in reference to 
this |p over case. As my hon. 
Friend has said, there is no ground of 
complaint against the Department so 
ably payee over by my right hon. 
Friend in the matter of carrying out the 
Resolution passed last year, except in 
regard to this matter of the painters. 
In regard to other trades in which my 
hon. Friend is interested, I believe the 
First Commissioner has fairly carried 
out the letter and spirit of the Resolu- 
tion ; but unquestionably there has been 
considerable complaint as to the rate 
the Board of Works are paying, and 
propose to pay, to painters engaged in 
work for the Department. The right 
hon. Gentleman will remember that 
when the contract was originally made 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen put down 
the rate of pay for painters at 83d. 
Well, Messrs. Holland and Hannen 
having paid that without complaint 
for a limited time, then came to the 
Board of Worksand stated, that they had 
made an error in regard to the figure, 
and desired to amend it, substituting 
74d. Upon that the Board of Works 
made the alteration to 74d. an hour, 
and so the matter rested for a few 
weeks. The men, of course, very soon 
came to find out this reduction had 
been made, and made representations 
through myself and others to the right 
hon. Gentleman. Then after consider- 
able correspondence and several - 
sonal interviews, and a good de f 
time occupied, and trouble taken, the 
Board of Works agreed to raise the 
rate from 74d. to 8d., but declined 
altogether to raise it to 83d. Now 
I am bound to say, that in the consider- 
ation of this demand of the painters 
there was a great difficulty. In other 
building trades there have been agree- 
ments drawn up between representatives 
of the masters and of the men, by which 
certain specific wages have been stated 
to be those recognised in the trade; and 
I think it is because there has been this 
agreement between masters and men in 
other trades that the Department of the 
right hon. Gentleman has found no 
trouble in coming to a proper con- 
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clusion. But in regard to the painters, 
an agreement was made in 1873 to 
which Messrs. Holland and Hannen 
were parties and signatories, and under 
that it was arranged that the rate of 
wages should be raised 4d. an hour, which 
the next year was increased to ld. 
But in that agreement it was not 
specifically stated that 84d. was the 
minimum rate for wages, but it was 
generally understood in the trade. It 
was so, and on the part of the men it is 
contended that for private work, Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen, and other con- 
tractors, do pay at the rate of 83d. It 
was only in regard to Government work 
that they reduced the rate from 84d., 
and paid originally 74d., and now 
pay 8d. I am not going to say what 
ought to be the real rate of painters’ 
wages; but the accusation brought 
against the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to this matter is this : that when 
the matter was decided he declined, in 
the exercise of his discretion, no doubt 
quite wisely, to meet the representatives 
of the men to discuss the matter, while 
he did so meet representatives of the 
employers interested, Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen ; and it was after an inter- 
view with them, and Iam not quite 
sure as to other employers, that the 
rate was fixed. What we ask in regard 
to the matter is, that before the rate is 
irrevocably fixed the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Department should see represen- 
tatives of the men, as well as represen- 
tatives of the masters. I quite agree it 
is not the business of the Government 
to fix the particular rate of wages ina par- 
ticular trade ; but the form of the Resolu- 
tion to which we unanimously agreed 
—andIam bound tosay that I think the 
form of my original Resolution was better 
than that submitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman—but even the Resolution 
substituted by the right hon. Gentleman 
was, that after making provisions as 
to subletting, the Government should 
make every effort to secure the pay- 
ment of such wages as are generally 
accepted in the trade as the current 
rate paid to competent workmen. We 
ask that, in the endeavour to arrive at a 
conclusion, the Department shall not 
proceed upon information derived from 
only one side, but should take the repre- 
sentations of parties on both sides. 
Unfortunately the question of painters’ 
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wages is very much more difficult to 
decide than the question of wages in 
other trades; but if it can be proved 
that Messrs. Holland and Hannen and 
others are paying to _ painters 
on private work 84d., will the 
right hon. Gentleman be prepared 
to raise the minimum to 84d. for 
Government work? That is the ques- 
tion weask. The right hon. Gentleman 
has met us with the utmost fairness 
and courtesy, and we desire only that 
the contracts from his Department and 
from other Departments shall be pro- 
perly carried out, as was intended by 
the Resolution. The essence of that 
Resolution is, that the Government 
shall not in the amount they pay tend 
to depress the average rate of wages in 
a trade, that while not paying more 
neither shall they pay less than the 
current market rate. What the pain- 
ters are afraid of is, that if this contract 
is allowed to continue without protest, 
the firms now paying 84d. for private 
work will contend that, inasmuch as 
8d. is paid for Government work, the 
latter figure is established as a fair rate, 
and private work must be reduced to 
8d. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will say he is prepared to re-consider 
this point, and that, in order to arrive 
at a fair conclusion in accordance with 
the Resolution of last Session, he will 
agree to consider the views of the men 
as well as of the employers. 

*(1.10.. Mr. CUNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): I 
think the question now before us 
is @ very proper one to engage our 
attention in a debate upon the Ad- 
dress. I congratulate the House upon 
having, for the first time, a labour 
question introduced upon such an occa- 
sion. It is a new departure the House 
is taking in now discussing the subject 
of painters’ wages. We generally, in 
these debates, deal with subjects of 
far less interest—matters of foreign 
policy, the balance of power, and such 
matters—which, of course, are of far 
less interest to the people we represent 
than the question of a halfpenny more 
or less in the rate of wages. The 
only remark I shall add to what 
the hon. Gentleman said, is merely 
also to urge upon the Home Secretary 
that he will see that this matter of 
wages is put right. It was not at all 
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with the object of speaking about the 
claims of wages, however interesting 
the subject is, that I rose this after- 
noon. I want to make a few criticisms 
upon certain phrases used in the 
speech of the Mover of the Address. 
The mere employment of the word 
“Unemployed,” in a speech made in 
moving the Address, is one of the most 
remarkable things I have heard in 
this House during the five years I 
have sat in it. I think I have, in every 
debate on the Address, introduced this 
question of the unemployed ; and as at 
last I have got some response from the 
Government on this question, I shall 
not despair some day of having some- 
thing done. What I wish to say 
merely is to criticise the proposed 
remedy brought forward by the Mover 
of the Address. Speaking upon this 
question of the unemployed—those 
men by whom our commercial supre- 
macy has been founded—it was pro- 
posed to help them by granting better 
facilities for agricultural labourers to 
acquire land in the country. That, I 
think, is the most inconclusive way of 
dealing with the unemployed that I 
have ever heard, even from a man who 
seems to speak in the name of the 
Government. I cannot see myself, how 
granting extra facilities to acquire land 
to agricultural labourers is going to 
touch the question of the unemployed 
in the very smallest degree. It always 
seemed to me to be one of the most 
quack remedies that could be advanced. 
I venture to say to any Government 
that is going to deal with the question 
that the question is not to be dealt with 
in that way. It would be a very easy 
thing indeed to deal with it, if it could 
be dealt with in that manner. But I 
maintain that it is not to be practically 
dealt with in that way at all. There is 
a tendency, I think, in this nineteenth 
century for people to congregate together 
in large towns. The superior induce- 
ments of town life, and the superior 
rate of wages, and the amusements 
held out to them tend, in the long 
run, to bring them together; and 
being there, it would be better for 
the Government to endeavour to deal 
with the unemployed in the towns 
themselves, rather than in the country 
in the very inconclusive way which 
was sketched out yesterday. I main- 
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tain that it would be far better for the 
Government to do something towards 
the limitation of the hours of labour 
than merely to refer to the question in 
this perfunctory manner, as was done 
yesterday. If you grant the land te 
the agricultural labourers it does not 
seem to me that anything that you 
could do at such a distance, to work 
upon a problem which is so very acute 
as this undoubtedly is, would be likely 
to have the least degree of success ; 
and therefore, although I have heard 
with great pleasure this reference to 
the unemployed, I do not think that 
anything will practically come out of 
the means of dealing with the question 
proposed by the Government. If you 
really want to do anything in the 
country itself, in my opinion, it can 
only be done by the acquisition of 
the land by the State as a whole. 
The proposal to deal with the question, 
by giving further facilities for raising up 
@ peasant proprietary, is, in my opinion, 
the very greatest system of quackery 
that was ever heard of. We have seen 
a peasant proprietary established in al- 
most every part of the world—in Ger- 
many, in Flanders, in France—and 
wherever they have been raised they 
have fallen into the hands of the money- 
lenders and the gombeen men, and 
they have a much harder lot than our 
agricultural labourers. Passing from 
this subject, of course it is almost a 
duty for me, holding the opinions I do, 
to perform the task to which I now ad- 
dress myself. I have listened with 
every attention and great sympathy to 
the very eloquent speeches which have 
been delivered in this House with refer- 
ence to the unfortunate death of the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
and the death of Mr. Smith, the late 
leader of this House. In reference to 
the late Duke of Clarence, I deplore to 
see any young man so very suddenly 
snatched away in the prime of 
life, and with such prospects as 
that unfortunate young man had before 
him. Ialso deplore that such a tried 
statesman as Mr. Smith, who gave 
satisfaction to both sides of the House, 
and also enjoyed the unbounded respect 
of all of us, should be taken from us. 
But there was one man who used to 
sit upon these benches, whose death I 
personally deplore more than that of 
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either of the men I have mentioned— 
I refer to the late Mr. Charles Stewart 
Parnell. He was human, like the rest 
of us. He had his faults, as we all 
have ; but when time has blotted out 
his faults, and when his qualities, 
which I consider great undoubtedly, 
have been more clearly discerned, when 
the present unhappy Dicsiuns among 
the Irish Party have been removed, 
as they will be removed some day, the 
present generation will undoubtedly 
say that a most remarkable man, whom 
those in this House, if they did not all 
respect, very largely feared, has been 
taken from us; a man with whom I 
myself was acquainted on terms of 
friendship, and whose death, under the 
unfortunate circumstances which oc- 
curred, I shall always deplore, as 
having deprived this House of the 
most remarkable man who sat in it in 
this century. 

*(1.20.) Sm ALBERT KAYE ROL- 
LIT (Islington, South): I agree with 
the hon. Member for Lanark that the 
present condition of the working classes 
is one of the most important questions 
that could be discussed in this House, 
and I regard it as a good augury that 
such matters should have been raised 
and discussed at this early period of 
the Session. These labour questions 
will demand consideration and solution, 
and, if the House is not familiarised 
with them, it may be called upon to 
legislate upon them in haste and 
without mature reflection, which would 
be a source of great injury, perhaps, 
to the country and to all classes. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Nottingham spoke of his proposal as a 
Radical measure ; but I think it should 
not be forgotten, when dealing with 
this question, that the foundation of 
the discussion is the reference to it in 
the Speech from the Throne; and, 
secondly, that the minor grievances 
brought before the House, in regard 
to the painters, is based upon a Resolu- 
tion which was passed by Her Majesty’s 
Government last Session, in which very 
proper consideration is given to the 
rate of wages in all trades, and to the 
rate that ought to exist in relation to 
the Government contracts. But before 
I come to this point, I should like to 
say a word or two upon the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, a subject which 
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raises a good deal of debateable matter. 
A great deal has been said in favour of 
the retention of the Judge-made law 
as to the doctrine of Common Employ- 
ment. It was first applied in the 
early part of this century, and I think 
it is now somewhat out of harmony 
with the general ideas which prevail 
at this time. And I venture, with 
some familiarity with the law, to 
say that it undoubtedly, in many 
instances, works considerable injustice. 
I do not suppose that, on a debate upon 
the Address, we are likely to come to 
any common conclusion on that subject. 
But what I venture to suggest to the 
Home Secretary is that, when he is 
preparing his measure on this question, 
and when he submits it to the House, 
he shall, at any rate take care, 
whatever he may do with reference 
to the abstract question of common 
employment, to deal with some of 
the real and practical grievances which 
at present affect the working classes 
in relation to their employment. Take 
first the question of notice required 
under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
The Act requires that in order to sustain 
aclaim there must have been served 
previous notice in writing, of six weeks, 
which must give certain particulars. 
After considerable experience in dealing 
with this question I am satisfied that 
this matter of notice urgently requires 
amendment. I do not speak generally 
of employers—far otherwise—but I do 
know employers who are eminently 
charitable during the six weeks after an 
accident, and when the six weeks have 
expired the charity disappears. The 
result is that a man finding himself 
being kindly dealt with allows the six 
weeks to expire, and the six weeks 
having expired he is without remedy at 
law, and benevolence is put an end 
to. Under the section, if the Judge is 
of opinion that no injustice would be 
worked by an amendment as regards the 
notice, then an amendment may be al- 
lowed tobe made ; but if the notice is 
not given, or if it is faulty in comply- 
ing with certain requirements of the 
Act, then, no matter whether it be unjust 
or not, the notice is bad, orthe want of it 
fatal, and the Court is not empowered 
to make an amendment. Now, I take 
one instance with which I have some 
personal acquaintance. Here an acci- 
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dent happened. The person injured 
gave full particulars of it to the 
Inspector. The Inspector reported it 
to the superintendent of the works, and 
it ultimately came to the knowledge of 
the employer. And afterwards, and 
within the six weeks, a letter was 
written by the workman to _ the 
employer again stating that the 
accident had occurred, and referring 
him to the full particulars which had 
so been previously given. It is held 
in that case that there had been no 
adequate notice, and no amendment 
was allowed to be made; and notwith- 
standing the knowledge which the em- 
ployer possessed, that man, in my 
opinion, was denied justice. It has 
been said that law and equity are two 
things which God has joined together, 
and which man has put asunder ; and I 
think this is a notable instance of that 
description. If an amendment can be 
allowed to be made in point of form, 
and if the Court is satisfied, though no 
notice was technically given, yet that 
all the facts came under the notice of 
the employer, and that no injustice 
would be worked by it, I think that 
the principle applies, and that an 
amendment ought to be made. Speak- 
ing from memory, I believe that in 
case of the death, of a person no no- 
tice need be given, even by his rela- 
tives or personal representatives. In 
other words, an action can be sus- 
tained without any notice. Well, if 
in the case of death, which prevents 
notice being given by an_ indi- 
vidual himself, notice can be dis- 
pensed with, and no injustice is likely 
to be done, it can equally be dispensed 
with in the case of mere omission 
through want of memory, or the exer- 
cise of charity under such circum- 
stances as I have stated, if, again, the 
Judge finds it will not cause in- 
justice or surprise or fraud. That is 
a practical point on which some reform 
is necessary, and [ hope that the 
Home Secretary will bear it 
in mind. There is another point which 
I think equally capable of amendment. 
The Act limits compensation to the 
recovery of not exceeding three years’ 
wages. Well, I hardly know why that 
limitation should have been made. It 
is quite true that the action has to be 
commenced in a County Court, the 
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jurisdiction of which is, generally, of 
limited extent. But there is a right of 
removal of such action to a superior 
Court, and of course the question of 
the amount involved might properly be 
taken into account by the Judge, 
though, as a rule, such removal is 
most undesirable on the ground of the 
greater expense. There are, however, 
some instances in which the compen- 
sation which has been awarded is. 
notably inadequate; and in order to 
secure a full and equitable compensa- 
tion I do not see why such a limitation 
should not be removed, subject to the 
check of the trial being had in excep- 
tional cases, but in tose only, in a 
superior Court to which I have referred. 
I have only a word to add, and that is 
with regard to the question raised about 
the painters. It seems, from all I have 
heard, that this is a matter of fact 
which can readily and easily be cleared 
up; but that matter of fact can- 
not be cleared up by hearing only one 
side. As a member of the London 
Conciliation Board, which has been 
fairly successful, I can state that the 
very foundation of success is that the 
working classes should be fairly con- 
vinced that both sides shall equally gaina 
hearing ; and there can be no concilia- 
tion unless that principle be rigorously 
carried out. I am glad to know that 
it has evidently been carried out as a 
general practice, though apparently 
not in this instance, by the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench (Right Hon. D. R. Plunket). 
There is no one who is not aware of 
the difficulties he must have in dealing 
with these questions of wages. I am 
glad to see that even the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Nottingham 
fully recognises the great care and 
discrimination exercised by the right 
hon. Gentleman generally. May I sug- 
gest that the right hon. Gentleman will 
at any rate —even if it be superfluous 
it will give satisfaction — reinvestigate 
the matter, and afford an opportunity 
to all interested to be heard, a practice 
which is not only requisite for full know- 
ledge and justice, but which is the very 
basis of all conciliation, and so of the 
resulting benefit of gocd relations bee 
tween employers and employed. 

(1.30.) Sm JOSEPH W. PEASE 
(Durham): I do not propose to follow 
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the arguments on the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. I think that this debate 
ought to have taken place in Com- 
mittee of the House on the Bill itself. 
I had the honour of sitting on the 
Committee on that Bill, and these 
— which my hon. Friend opposite 

as made, were discussed from time to 
time in their proper place on that Com- 
mittee. All I shall do is to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, as speedily as 
possible, to deal with that Act, many 
portions of which are capable of being 
modified and amended. I wish to say 
4 few words on a subject which I had 
intended to bring before the House last 
evening, but unfortunately I was not 
in my place when it came on. 
Many friends of mine in the country 
who have taken a large interest in 
the question of the Indian opium trade 
were disappointed on finding that there 
was nothing in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech with regard to the question 
which came beiore the House, and 
which was decided by the House in 
terms which were quite unmistakeable. 
And these terms were to urge upon the 
Indian Government to cease to grant 
licences for the cultivation of the 
poppy, as the revenue raised by them 
was immoral and indefensible. Some 
of us are anxious to know whether 
Her Majesty's Government have had 
any communication with the Indian 
Government on the subject. The 
question I introduced to the House on 
the 10th of April last was the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy and the trade 
generally in opium. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
whose loss all of us very sincerely de- 
plore, took credit for Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment that they had during the last 
five years decreased the area which was 
under the cultivation of the poppy. So 
far that was very satisfactory to those 
of us who are warring against the culti- 
vation of the poppy in India. But what 
we want to know from Her Majesty’s 
Government, though this perhaps is not 
& very suitable occasion to ask for the 
information, is whether this Resolution 
has been communicated to the Govern- 
ment in India, and what steps they 
propose to take with regard to the 
question? Theright hon. Gentleman the 
late leader of the House admitted 
practically that the cultivation of the 
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poppy was immoral in its action on the 
whole population of India and China, 
to which the trade more particularly 
applied. I am anxious to know what 
the Indian Government have to say to 
the question. I have in my pocket 
a Bill in which the Government of 
Victoria in Australia propose abso- 
lutely to put an end by very heavy 
penalties to the opium consumption in 
that colony. It was brought forward 
by two responsible members of that 
Government, and I have been told by 
a late member of that Government 
that, in all human probability, this 
Bill will be passed by a very large 
majority in the colony of Victoria. 
Now, Sir, this shows practically what 
is the view of these men, who are act- 
ing upon their own judgment and 
own responsibility in the Government 
of that country. They emphatically 
endorse these allegations which we 
have made, that the trade in opium 
carried on by the Government of India 
is immoral and indefensible. 

(1.37.) Mr. ROBERT GRANT 
WEBSTER (St. Pancras): One might 
naturally feel surprised that there has 
been no reference made by any Mem- 
ber of the Opposition with regard to 
the fact stated in the Speech from the 
Throne that Her Majesty has lost in 
the Viceroy of Egypt a loyal ally, whose 
wise government had, in the space of a 
few years, largely contributed to restore 
prosperity and peace to that country. 
The fact of our remaining in Egypt at 
the present time bas not been referred 
to, although that fact was made by 
Members of the Opposition a matter of 
considerable arimadversion. Why is 
it? I believe it is because it has come 
to the mind of the Opposition that our 
remaining in Egypt at the present time 
is not only essential to the prosperity 
of Egypt, but essential to our commer- 
cial prosperity. We have since our 
arrival in Egypt carried out a number 
of reliable remedies, but not without 
very great difficulty. The courbash 
has been abolished; sanitation and 
education have been improved ; and 
also slavery, to a very great extent, 
has been suppressed. I think that is 
a very good record for this Government, 
when we recollect that when this 
Government came into office the state 
of Egypt was in an eminently un- 
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satisfactory condition. This being the 
state of things, it is no wonder that 
gentlemen on the Opposition Benches 
have very little to say in this House 
regarding the question of Egypt. 
Turning to the reference in regard to 
Zanzibar, the Government have been 
able to make satisfactory statements 
that a treaty has been made with His 
Highness the Sultan, and that in con- 
sequence there would be opened out to 
British trade and commerce a very 
large portion of the EastAfrican Coast. 
Owing to the hostile tariffs with which 
many foreign countries have recently 
hedged round their countries, an export 
trade to many has been gradually 
diminishing, therefore the extension of 
our markets to new, if at present only 
partially developed, countries is a 
matter for congratulation. The hon. 
Member for North West Lanarkshire 
(Mr. Cuninghame Graham) complained 
of the Bill to provide allotments in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman has 
always advocated the system of State 
Socialism, but when we remember that 
we are a very highly civilised com- 
munity, and have been so for cen- 
turies, it appears to me that any 
attempt to hand over the whole of the 
land of the country to Councils, to be 
parcelled out by them to the agri- 
cultural labourer, would be absolutely 
and completely unworkable. In looking 
over the Queen’s Speech I find there 
are two very important measures to 
be brought in with regard to 
Ireland. A large number of the 
Unionist Members at the last general 
election, in their election addresses, 
stated that they would be willing 
to vote for a further extension 
of local self government in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, and to do the 
same with regard to Ireland when the 
time was ripe for such a change. Sir, 
that time has arrived, the conditions of 
affairs in Ireland have improved, five 
or six thousand people who had to go 
about their business day by day guarded 
by policemen, and were subject to the 
cruel tyranny of the boycotting 
system, are now as free as any of 
my constituents in St. Pancras. The 
catalogue of serious crime has greatly 
diminished, and that being so, and 
having regard to the comparative 
quietude that prevails, I think the time 
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has arrived to pass a measure 
of local government for Ireland. 
There is another clause in the gracious. 
Speech from the Throne we are con- 
sidering; a scheme to extend the 
advantages of assisted education to 
Treland. A great deal of objection 
was made yesterday as to a statement 
of the Prime Minister that some of 
the people of Ireland were backward. 
I think we are enabled, by statistics, 
to show that in some Irish constitu- 
encies one-half of the people who go 
to the poll claim to vote as illite- 
rates, and we must acknowledge 
that if they have not the education 
necessary to enable them to put their 
names to a voting paper, the state of 
education in Ireland cannot be alto- 
gether satisfactory. I have reason to 
believe that in many instances other 
reasons besides want of education may 
induce them to claim as illiterates, 
which I hope to have an opportunity of 
referring to later this Session. There 
was also an attack made on the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
on a statement of the Prime Minister 
that County Councils have not, up to 
the present time, conduced to economy. 
I do not believe that when these 
Councils have got into thorough good 
working order there will be any per- 
manent increase on the rates; but as 
far as London is concerned, the County 
Council system has up to now proved 
a most expensive and a not altogether 
satisfactory experiment. We shall 
all welcome the introduction into 
London of the District Councils Bill. 
London is at the present time under a 
variety of bodies, and it would be de- 
sirable to have District Councils. The 
Vestries have, in some _ instances, 
done remarkably good work, in 
others they have not done so, 
and though we generally do not desire 
to do away with the old divisions we 
should in London welcome District 
Councils as a valuable link in the chain 
of good local self-government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby also attacked the Prime 
Minister for certain statements he had 
made in regard to the people of 
Ireland. It was difficult exactly to 
follow of what he complained. He 
further said such statements would 
offend the people of America, though 
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why the statement that a few of the 
inhabitants of these Isles were back- 
ward should cause offence in America, 
or anywhere else, it is difficult to com- 
prehend. The last speaker complained 
that the Government did not propose to 
do away with the opium traffic. leew 
something of this subject, and I know 
that a very great deal of the opium 
used in China does not come from 
India at all, but from China itself. 
The use of the drug at all is, of 
course, to be deplored; but whether 
it come from India or not, the 
people of China would unfortunately 
continue to use that drug. In con- 
sidering this matter the House must 
remember that if we do away with 
that traffic we shall have to consider 
‘the question of the revenues of India. 
At present silver is decreasing con- 
siderably in value, and that will 
materially affect the finances of India ; 
therefore, if this alteration is to take 
place, it ought to be made gradually, 
and not at one fell swoop. 

(1.45.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): I am sorry, Sir, I cannot 
agree with the sanguine expectation, 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, as to the intentions 
of the Government respecting the 
District Councils Bill. The paragraph 
in the most gracious Speech from the 
Throne is certainly very vague, and is 
not very encouraging ; but the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House last night was very dis- 
couraging. He gave a long list of 
measures of great importance, and he 
led us to think that there was no hope 
for the District Councils Bill unless all 
those measures were satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. If that is the way the 
Government approach this subject we 
can only draw one conclusion, and that 
is that they do not seriously intend to 
deal with the question of District 
Councils, either in London or through- 
out the country, this year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : We do seriously intend to 
deal with the question ; but whether we 
have the power or not depends upon 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: If the power 
depends upon me, the Government will 
have ample opportunity of dealing with 
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the question, because of all the mea- 
sures mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne, I believe this is one of the 
most practical and most necessary, 
The want of a District Councils Bill 
paralyses the action of County Councils, 
and paralyses the action of the muni- 
cipal authorities in this city. I heard 
yesterday the expression of a hope that 
the Government would embody in a 
Small Holdings Bill provisions not only 
for the purchase of small holdings, but 
for the leasing of land, and for the sub- 
letting of such leased land to persons 
desirous of occupying holdings. How 
is it possible to carry out any idea of 
that kind without District Councils? 
To suggest that County Councils with 
their wide areas and wide jurisdiction 
should lease and let land would be 
absurd. To hand over to Boards of 
Guardians the control of such business 
would be unsatisfactory. and to sug- 
gest that the present unsatisfactory 
parish vestries should deal with such 
matters would be worse still. How 
it is possible to give effect to 
the very valuable and practical sug- 
gestion that land should be leased 
and sub-let, as well as sold, to 
persons desiring to use it, without 
District Councils, I cannot for the 
life of me understand. I can quite 
understand that there may be a dis- 
inclination on the part of the Goverm 
ment to establish Elective Councils for 
parishes, and it may be preferable 
that there should be a reformed vestry, 
or reformed assembly of the parish gene- 
rally, rather than the creation of a Paro- 
chial Board; but there should be no 
hesitation in carrying out what the 
Government is committed toin principle, 
namely, the establishment of District 
Councils toassist County Councils to deal 
with those matters, local in their charac- 
ter, which the County Councils cannot 
so well attend to. If this matter is to be 
a pious opinion, without a serious 
intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, it will go far to destroy the 
prospect or hope of anything being 
done this Session in connection with 
land reform in the country districts 
of England. I cannot too strongly 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House the im- 
portance of this portion of the Govern- 
ment programme. I feel that in 
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London, especially, there is a 
strong desire to have a reformed vestry 
system, so that the London County 
Council may be improved and able to 
deal satisfactorily with purely local 
questions. The London County Coun- 
cil is over-loaded with parochial work. 
At present there is a disinclination to 
hand over that work to the vestries. 
Although the larger and more import- 
ant vestries do their work very well, 
some do not do it so well. The 
absence of District Councils, having the 
confidence of the people, prevents the 
County Council from confining its 
attention to those larger maiters to 
which its attention ought to be con- 
fined, leaving the smaller but very 
important work to the districts. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will give a more earnest assurance 
as to the desire of the Government to 
deal with this question of District 
Councils this Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby spoke last night of the 
programme of the Government consist- 
ing only of remanets. I do not object 
to have remanets disposed of. I do not 
know that it is unsatisfactory for 
the Government, towards the close of 
a Parliament, to try to pass those 
measures that have been repeatedly 
before the House. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
presses forward a good District Councils 
Bill there are many on this side of the 
House who will help him ; but to sug- 
gest that this measure may be brought 
forward only after a long list of difficult 
measures are carried, is to show us 
that there is no intention of dealing 
with the matter this Session. I feel 
justified in making this appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to give us a 
stronger and more definite assurance 
that the Government will put forward 
this measure soon, not only in the 
interests of London but of the country 
at large. 

(2.15.) Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, 
N. Lonsdale) : I should not have risen 
on this occasion at all, had it not been 
for the remarks which have been made 
by the hon. Member for Nottingham 
with regard to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, in which I took some part two 
years ago. He has made an omission 
in reference theretc which I venture 
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to supplement. He alluded to the 
fact that the Government did not 
press forward the Bill on the last 
occasion with the energy which they 
might have displayed. In my own 
opinion the Government did what was 
in their power. They had, for reasons 
of their own, delegated the work of 
dealing with the Bill to one of the 
Grand Committees—the Committee on 
Law—and, if I may venture to say so, 
I think their action in that respect 
rather failed in effecting the object 
which they had in view. It brought 
too many persons, who were not 
specially concerned in the matter, into 
the Committee room, and the ultimate 
effect was the failure of the Bill 
to be passed. The hon. Member for 
Nottingham’s action on that occasion 
is very well known. He has always 
taken a very strong leading part in ob- 
jecting to certain clauses in that Bill, 
or rather in the two Bills which have 
been before us, and I cannot blame 
him for the action which he takes as 
representing a large body of Trades 
Unionists. But he has omitted to refer 
to the action taken by another leading 
representative of a large body of 
men in this country in his time, 
though, unfortunately, his well-known 
face is missed from those benches. 
I refer to the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whom I regarded as quite as much 
an exponent of the opinions of the 
working classes as the Member 
for Nottingham. His support on the 
last occasion was given unstintingly to 
the Government measure, even though 
he held an opinion that, on some one or 
two points, amendments might still be 
made with advantage. Now, I have 
to say, representing as I do a 
very large working-class community, 
that it would not do for the 
Government to neglect to pass 
this Bill this Session, if by any 
possibility it can be carried. I want 
to support the suggestion that the 
Government should place this measure 
in a somewhat forward position. It 
will redound to their credit if they can 
do so; but it will do very much more, 
for it will show to the public, and the 
great body of the working classes, that 
Governments can do something, and 
are ready to do something, when they 
are ee | But it will not do, no mat- 
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ter what Government may be in power, 
for a measure of this sort to be brought 
in year after year, and then laid aside, 
as alleged, for want of time. The 
obstacles which the Government have 
met with have not been from this side 
of the Heuse. The hon. Member op- 
posite seemed to be under two impres- 
sions: one was that the Government 
could not possibly last more than one 
Session ; and the other, evidently, that 
the Government must last longer, or 
else it would not have urged them to 
pass this measure. Because, if a 
Government is to be formed by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite benches, 
naturally it would have their support 
to pass the Bill, and he would not 
have to ask us on these Benches to 
carry it. The reference of the Bill toa 
Grand Committee was, as I have 
said, a technical mistake. I hope the 
Government will not repeat it, but will 
offer a Special Committee, and that it 
will go before a Committee of the whole 
House, and not such a Committee as 
that on Law or on Trade. This is one 
of those occasions when something may 
be done by a conference of those who 
have the subject at heart, for the 
points of difference between us are not 
so great but that they may be settled, 
and I hope the hon. Member will 
show a disposition to assist the 
Government in passing this measure. 
If he does so, he shall receive every 
assistance at my hands in forwarding 
the Bill. 

(2.25.) Mr. BRYCE: I see the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, and I desire to 
have this opportunity of asking one or 
two questions with regard to foreign 
affairs, to which I hope he will find it 
possible to give me an answer, though, 
if not, I shall be glad if he can do so on 
the next occasion. I am glad to take this 
opportunity of congratulating the hon. 
Gentleman on his appointment to a 
post in the Government, and to express 
the confident hope that the same 
qualities that distinguished him when 
he represented the Charity Commis- 
sion will not fail him in the more 
responsible office he now fills. Ishould 
like, in asking a question with regard 
to the Consulship at Erzeroum, which 
has been vacant for some time, and 
which, I hope, he will be able to tell 
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us will be filled up, to pay, in passing, 
a tribute to the distinguished qualities 
and services of our late Ambassador at 
Constantinople. I think Her Majesty 
had not, in the Diplomatic Service, a 
man of greater powers of mind than 
the late Sir William White ; a man of 
extensive knowledge of all foreign 
affairs and great technical skill in 
handling diplomatic business, which 
entitled him to the confidence of Her 
Majesty and this country. His loss 
has been very great to British interests 
in the East, and it is one which it will 
be very hard for anyone else to supply. 
I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman 
who has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd at Erzeroum, and 
whether it is intended that Erzeroum 
shall be still the principal Consulship in 
that part of Asiatic Turkey, which has 
practically been the centre of the dis- 
trict in which most of the disturbances 
occurred? It is a matter, therefore, 
of considerable importance that a man 
of judgment, and tact, and knowledge, 
should fill the post. The hon. Gentle- 
man will perhaps tell us when it is 
intended to present any further Papers 
relating to the state of affairs in 
Armenia and Asiatic Turkey generally ? 
There is reference made in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech to the pro- 
gress of negotiations with regard to the 
settlement of the Sealing question in 
the Behring Sea. That reference, how- 
ever, is rather indefinite, and I hope 
the Under Secretary can tell us in what 
precise position the negotiations now 
stand? I see the American papers 
state that the delays which have 
occurred have been owing to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I should think 
that statement is probably incorrect, 
but we shali be glad to know that 
everything has been done on _ the 
part of Her Majesty's Government 
to accelerate the arbitration; and in 
particular we should like to know 
whether it has yet been settled how the 
other arbitrators, in addition to those 
to be named by the United States, are 
to be selected: whether the Govern- 
ment have agreed upon them; or 
whether they have agreed upon the 
Governments who are to be asked to 
name the arbitrators? The hon. Gen- 
tleman will perhaps also tell us when 
further Papers with regard to these 
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matters will be presented? As regards 
the Newfoundland Fisheries, I think 
the House will be glad to learn what 
is the position of affairs in the Colony 
at present, and whether arrangements 
have been made for the passing of the 
Act which the Colonial Government 
undertook to have passed in the New- 
foundland Legislature? It is a good 
many months since the preliminary 
agreement with the French Government 
was arrived at, and we have not heard 
since then whether the French Govern- 
ment has presented that agreement to the 
Legislature for its acceptance, nor when 
it is likely that the agreement can be 
presented. The matter is one which in 
times past has caused much friction, 
and is at all times apt to involve fresh 
friction, and we shall be glad, therefore, 
to know if there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of this matter being settled? The 
questions pending between the United 
States and this country and Canada are 
retnaining in abeyance, and if the hon. 
Gentleman has any information to give 
us with regard to them we shall be 
glad to have it. There is one more 
subject on which I shall be glad to 
have information. It is the Convention 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic 
in the North Sea. Six years ago an 
agreement was entered into between 
the representatives of the different 
Powers, whose territories adjoined the 
North Sea, for a scheme by which the 
liquor traftic carried on by the vessels 
going to the fisheries there should be 
put under some restriction. At present 
very great harm follows from the sale 
of liquor on the liquor boats or floating 
taverns; and it has been felt by those 
interested in the condition of the 
fishermen, not only of our own 
country, but by those interested in the 
Danish, Dutch, and German fishermen, 
that an international regulation of the 
matter would be of great advantage. 
In 1886 a Convention was made for 
that purpose, and it has been ratified 
by every Power except France, and I 
hope we shall be told now that the 
French Government will bring the 
matter before their Legislature again, 
and that there is a prospect that it will 
be accepted. This matter involves no 
political considerations, and yet the 
necessary arrangement can only be 
carried out by the combined action of 
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the different Powers concerned. The 
point, therefore, is one of considerable 
importance, and it is one in which the 
enlightened public opinion of France, 
as well as of this country, would act 
upon the Legislature if the facts were 
known. I hope the hon. Member will 
be able to give us further assurances on 
this subject. 

*(2.25.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.) : There is one subject which 
has not been alluded to by my hon. 
Friend below me, and that is, as to 
the state of the negotiations with 
regard to the Brussels Conference on 
the Repression of the Slave Trade. 
When the subject was last heard of 
the bulk of the Powers concerned had 
given their assent to the suggestions of 
the Conference,'but France and Portugal 
were still outstanding ; and we shall be 
glad to know whether pressure can be 
exercised by the Government of this 
country, which took the initiative in 
having that Conference summoned, so 
that its labours should not be abortive. 

*(2.27.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrxHer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Allow me, in the first place, 
to thank my hon. Friend opposite for 
the very kind expressions which he has 
used personally tomyself. I hope that, 
whether the time be short or long 
which I have to serve in the office 
I now fill, I shall deserve the kind 
expressions which the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has used. With regard 
to the first question which the hon. 
Gentleman has put to me, I am able 
to inform him that the Consulship at 
Erzeroum has been filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. R. W. Graves. 
This gentleman was originally a student 
interpreter; he subsequently served as 
Vice Consul at Sophia, and he for a 
considerable time occupied the same 
post at Philippopolis. 1 believe that it 
is intended that Erzeroum shall still 
occupy the prominent position which it 
is in at present in regard to Armenian 
affairs. As to laying Papers upon the 
Armenian question upon the Table of 
the House, I will make inquiries in 
the Office as to whether it is possible to 
do so. I do not conceive that any ob- 
jection can be made to laying such 
Papers; but the affairs of Armenia have 
been very quiet during the last few 
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months, and I do not anticipate that 
the Papers will be either full or lengthy. 
I will, however, endeavour to see 
whether there are materials existing 
for a Blue Book which can be laid 
before the House. I may, perhaps, 
add that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to lay upon the 
table of the House Papers relating to 
the riots in China, which have excited 
a considerable amount of attention, and 
also Papers with regard to the Behring 
Sea negotiations, and also Papers in 
regard to the revolution in Chili. In 
regard to commercial matters, it is also 
intended to lay Papers dealing with the 
eommercial matters of Europe in two 
volumes ; the first volume of which will 
not include any reference to the recent 
Commercial Treaties which have been 
arranged by the Central Powers of 
Europe, nor with regard to the recent 
tariff arrangements made in France ; 
but the second volume will include those 
Papers. With regard to the Behring 
Sea dispute, I am happy to be able to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that a 
complete agreement has been arrived at 
between Her Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the United States. 
The points of arbitration have been 
decided upon, and the Powers who are 
to be asked to appoint the arbitra- 
tors have also been agreed upon. 
Those Powers are Italy, France and 
Sweden; but I ought to add that the 
Governments of those Powers have 
not yet been asked whether they will 
agree to appoint arbitrators as pro- 
posed; but so far as Her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of 
the United States are concerned, they 
have come to an agreement to ask 
these Powers to appoint arbitrators. 
In addition to that, it is also agreed 
between our Government and the Go- 
vernment of the United States that 
we shall be represented by two arbi- 
trators upon the Board of Arbitration, 
and that the United States shall be 
equally represented. Then as to the 
Commission which was appointed for 
investigating on the spot into the 





character of the necessary precautions 
which may be required for the main- 
tenance of seal life in the Behring Sea, 
that Commission has completed its 
labours, so far as their individual in- 
vestigations are concerned. The British 
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and American Commissioners have 
now met at Washington, and they are 
just on the point of entering upon the 
ccnsideration of their joint Report. In 
regard to Newfoundland, I am afraid 
that matters have not advanced very 
rapidly ; but the draft Bill which the 
Newfoundland Government have under- 
taken to pass into an Act has been 
seen by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it now only awaits introduc- 
tion to the Newfoundland Legislature. 
I believe some slight delay has arisen 
through the temporary absence from 
Newfoundland of one or two gen- 
tlemen who came over here as dele- 
gates, and are, therefore, seized with 
special knowledge of the subject, but 
on their return to Newfoundland the 
matter will be proceeded with. As to 
the negotiations with France, upon that 
matter the French Government have 
not yet, I believe, presented for ratifi- 
cation to their Chamber the agreement 
for arbitration. Iam afraid I cannot 
give the hon. Gentleman very 
definite information on this matter, and 
if he requires anything further, I will 
ask him to put a question on the Paper. 
As to the North Sea Fisheries Conven- 
tion, I understand that in that case also 
the French Government have not, up 
to the present, taken any measures for 
ratifying the Convention of 1886. Only 
quite recently we were approached by 
the German Government, and asked 
what steps were being taken in the 
matter ; and we informed the German 
Government that, as Holland was the 
convokingPower,it rested with the Dutch 
Government to get ratification of the 
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Convention that was made. The 
hon. Member opposite asked with 
regard to the Brussels Convention. 


I am happy to be able to say 
that the Brussels Act has been prac- 
tically ratified; the French Govern- 
ment have ratified it with certain modi- 
fications, though the ratification by the 
Portuguese Government still remains in 
abeyance. The Portuguese Legislature 
is occupied at the present time with 
domestic matters of great interest, and 
it is possible some time may yet elapse 
before that Government is in a position 
to bring before the Legislature proposals 
for the ratification of the Brussels Act. 
But Her Majesty's Government do 
not anticipate that any difficulty will 
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be created beyond the lapse of time 
which unfortunately must occur. 
*(2.50.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. Marruews, Birmingham, E.): 
The hon. Member asked whether 
there was any hope of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill being pre- 
sented and prosecuted this Session. 
That isa subject on which I have every 
hope of seeing effective legislation this 
Session, and I should be extremely dis- 
appointed if this Parliament came to an 
end without my having an opportunity 
of asking the judgment of the House 
upon it. It is a measure on which 
I have spent much time and trouble, 
and which has caused me much 
anxiety. Nothing has disappointed me 
more, in the course of my short official 
career, than the failure of the attempts 
Ihave made, on two occasions, to im- 
prove the law on this most important 
subject. The opening remarks of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham filled me 
with the liveliest hopes; he began by 
promising his co-operation, but from the 
later portion of his speech it turned 
out that that co-operation was only to 
be given on the absolute surrender of 
the Government ; and that if a complete 
surrender is not made, the Bill will be 
met with the same dogged opposition 
as was displayed before. It is the 
fault of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham that the question has not been 
dealt with before now. The Bill I in- 
troduced in 1888 was based on the 
Report of a Committee of this House, 
appointed by a Government of which 
the hon. Member was himself a mem- 
ber, and was composed of a majority of 
bis own political friends. The Inquiry 
by that Committee was full and ex- 
haustive. I believe that every one 
of the views which the hon. Member 
has put before the House were dis- 
cussed before that Committee. The 
Committee made a Report to this 
House, and upon that Report was based 
the Bill which I presented to the 
House; and I believe I did not 
disregard one of the recommendations 
of that Report, some of which were ex- 
tremely obscure, one in particular, 
Clause 3, caused me certainly hours of 
labour in endeavouring to put it into 
practical shape. I honestly endea- 
voured to give effect to every recom- 
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mendation of that Committee in m 
Bill ; and what is more, I went ete | 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
and met many of the biots which legal 
decisions had searched out in the 
language of the former Bill, to the 
prejudice of the working man seeking 
compensation under its provisions. 
Many decisions had been given 
which were looked upon, and de- 
servedly so, as detracting from the 
merits of the Act, and these were 
meant to be counteracted by my Bill 
of 1888. What was the course of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham? A 
great deal of the time of the House 
was consumed in the discussion of that 
Bill; it then went before aGrand Com- 
mittee upstairs, and its provisions were 
subjected to a minute and searching 
examination by Members of all Parties 
in the House, and it then came back to 
this House late in the year, when the 
Session was drawing to a close, and 
the course of the hon. Member 
was, instead of showing any anxiety to 
forward enactments which were im- 
provements, even if they did not go so 
far as he desired, which were altera- 
tions in the interests of working men 
and for the benefit of those classes 
whom he claimed in a special manner 
to represent—instead of co-operating 
in the passing of that Bill, he, at the 
last moment, chose to raise a question 
which of itself must require much dis- 
cussion and consideration to give effect 
to it—the question of what was known 
as the doctrine of Common Employ- 
ment. That is a legal doctrine of far- 
reaching character, requiring to be 
considered from every conceivable 
point of view. The legal ground upon 
which that doctrine rests is that a 
man who has virtually agreed to 
undertake to expose himself to certain 
risks ought not when mischief follows 
to turn round and claim compensation. 
That is the reasonable ground of the 
doctrine of common employment. I 
quite agree that there is great difficulty 
in applying the doctrine to certain 
cases, in finding out where there was 
a real undertaking of the risk, so that 
no claim for damages arises. I think 
there is some need for amendment of the 
law in the definition of common employ- 
ment, but the difficulties involved in 
that subject are most difficult to resolve. 
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To a man desiring to do justice to both 
employers and employed it is a 
question requiring careful and de- 
liberate consideration, and to foist 
that principle into a Bill at the last 
moment was to deliberately wreck 
the Bill. The hon. Member thought 
it right to take a course which ended 
in the loss of the Bill of 1888, which, 
I believe, embodied the last and best 
recommendations of a Committee of 
this House on the subject, and it was 
a decided advance on the existing law. 
Not only that, but it was an advance 
on the hon. Member’s own Biil. In 
1886 the hon. Member put his name 
on the back of a Bill, on which was 
also the honoured name of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth. The Bill I 
presented in 1888, which the hon. 
Member wrecked by his action, was 
a great advance on that. But in that 
year these new lights had _ not 
dawned on the hon. Member’s mind, 
and he had not introduced in his Bill 
any words destroying the doctrine 
of common employment. In that Bill 
the hon. Member embodied his last and 
best theories, and then he was not pre- 
pared to make those startling changes 
in the law which he suggested to the 
House, at the eleventh hour, in my Bill, 
after careful consideration by a Grand 
Committee. The stimulating effect of 
being two years in opposition to a 
Conservative Government was yet to 
come. All I can say is that the hon. 
Member did cause the rejection of a 
Bill which was a great advance on his 
own Bill of 1886, by introducing at the 
last moment an Amendment which 
would require some months of discus- 
sion. Let, therefore, the responsibility 
be thrown on the shoulders which ought 
to bear it. The hon. Member for Not- 
tingham is responsible for the fact that 
this question has not advanced very 
much. For instance, there is the prac- 
tical suggestion which the hon. Member 
for South Islington made to-day, with 
reference to the injustice worked by the 
rule as to six weeks’ notice, the want of 
which destroyed the workman’s right to 
compensation on a technical point, and 
the question of the amount of compensa- 
tion. Both these matters were dealt 
with in my Bill of 1888—I will not 
say in a manner completely satisfac- 
tory, but in a manner not completely 
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unsatisfactory, and were capable of 
being improved by any rational and 
practical mind dealing with it in the 
House, without going into the doctrine 
of common employment. If the hon. 
Member had applied his mind to the 
Notice Clause of my Bill, and the in- 
creased compensation it gave, he would 
have rendered more practical service to 
those whom he claims to represent than 
by pursuing the course he did. I assure 
the hon. Member I desire to act justly 
to all classes in this question, and I 
shall endeavour to do so. Important 
inquiries are going on at this moment 
in relation to cognate subjects to this, 
before the Royal Commission on Labour, 
and I hope a great deal has already 
been learned from the evidence given. 
I trust also that long before the Session 
has closed some assistance may be got 
from the evidence with regard to the 
clauses of the Act. There is no Bill 
about which I shall feel more anxiety, 
and there is no Bill upon which I shall 
be more glad of the assistance of all 
those who are entitled to speak on the 
question. At the same time, my hope is 
strong, and has not been destroyed by 
the speech of the hon. Member to-night; 
but he must remember that this Bill 
does not take the first place in the pro- 
gramme of the Government, and there 
are other measures which must have 
precedence, and I can only hope that 
the hon. Member and his friends will 
allow these measures to pass with 
sufficient rapidity to enable me to bring 
forward this Bill, which would confer 
as great benefit on the country as any 
other proposed in the Queen’s Speech. 
The hon. Member has not condescended 
to study that part of the Factory Act of 
last year which deals with the question 
of certifying surgeons, and a little time 
spent in such study would not have been 
wasted. He supposes also that it will 
increase the labours of the Factory In- 
spectors. +It diminishes in an enor- 
mous degree what they haveto do. It 
takes away the whole sanitary inspection 
of workshops and gives it to the officials 
of the Local Authority ; therefore, 
when the hon. Member clamours for 
the increase of Factory Inspectors, 
he shows that he has not been at 
the trouble of considering the provisions 
of the Bill to which he refers. I have 
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of Inspectors in the direction in which 
it was wanted—in the due administra- 
tion of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act of 
1889. Under that Act an amount of 
inspection was required by law, which 
the existing staff of Inspectors could 
not carry out. It was by no means 
easy to select men competent to ad- 
minister that Act, which involves a 
wide knowledge of instruments and 
various technicalities; but after careful 
consideration I have selected gentle- 
men who have either undergone, or are 
now undergoing, examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and they 
will then be appointed Factory In- 
spectors in Lancashire, and I hope the 
proposed additional expenditure will 
receive the sanction of the Treasury. 


(3.0.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): We have now ar- 
rived at the time when it was under- 
stood the Debate should be adjourned 
and I move that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 

Debate further adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 





SHOP HOURS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the employment of women 
and young people in shops, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Hermon- 
H . Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Seton-Karr, 
Mr. Jennings, and Mr. Provand. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 26.] 


TENURE OF LAND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Ellis, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Tenure of Land 
in Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Mr. Bryn Koberts, Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Lloyd- 
‘George, and Mr. Samuel Evans. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 27.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bryn Roberts, Bill to 
provide for the enfranchisement of Leasehold 
Places of Worship, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. Samuel Evans, Mr. 

alley Stewart, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Waddy, Mr. David Randell, 
and Mr. John Kelly. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 28.] 
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MINES EIGHT HOURS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Leake, Bill to restrict 
labour in mines to eight hours per day, ordered 
yey by Mr. Leake, Mr. William 
Abraham, Mr. Pickard, Mr. David Randell, 
Mr. Philipps, Mr. Roby, Mr. J , Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Spencer Balfour, Mr. Arthur 
Acland, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Earl Compton, 
and Sir Walter Foster. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bit] 29,] 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED DIS- 
TRICTS (IRELAND) ACT (1891) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Roche, Bill to amend 
“The Purchase of Land and Congested Dis- 
tricts (Ireland) Act, 1891,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Roche, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and Mr. Knox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 30.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gerald Baltour, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the rating of 
hereditaments containing machinery, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gerald Balfour, Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Mather, Mr. Tom- 
linson, Mr. Winterbotham, Sir William Houlds- 
worth, and Mr. Smith Wright. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 31.] 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O'Kelly, Bill for the re- 
instatement of Evicted Tenants in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, and Mr. Pierce Mahony. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 32.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (PURCHASE OF 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to value and purchase Land, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Arthur 
Acland, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Mr. Munro 
Ferguson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 33.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Condon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Municipal Franchise in 
Ireland, orde’ to be brought in by Mr. 
Condon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Flavin, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 
Maurice Healy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 34.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Matiinson, Bill to amend 
“The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mattinson, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Royden. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 35.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
extend the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, 
-ordered to be brought in by Sir Albert Reollit, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Viscount Wolmer, 
Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Burt, and Mr. Ernest Spencer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 36.] 


PARIAAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Bill to 
extend the Parliamentary Franchise, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, Sir Edward Watkin, Baron 
Dimsdale, Dr. Cameron, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Webb, Mr. Byron Reed, 
and Mr. Maclure. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 37.] 


ELECTORS QUALIFICATION AND REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the Qualification and 
Registration of Electors at Parliamentary, 
Municipal, and County Elections in England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stansfeld, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir Horace Davey, and 
Mr. Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 38.} 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joseph Nolan, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Joseph Nolan, Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. Mahony, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Toamae, and Mr. 
John O'Connor. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 39.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
and extend the Law relating to the prohibition 
of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Chil- 
dren, and for other purposes connected there- 
with, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cony- 
beare, Mr. Walter M‘Larer, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and Mr. Octavius V. 
<= 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 40.] 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN CHARGE) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to provide 
for Certificates to Persons in Charge of Steam 
Engines and Boilers on Land, ordered to be 
‘brought in by Mr. Fenwick. Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Pickard, Mr. William Abra- 
ham (Rhondda), Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 41.] 
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PLURAL VOTING (ABOLITION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Bill to 
provide that no person shall vote upon Parlia- 
mentary Elections in more than one electoral 
area during one electoral year, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Horace Davey, and 
Mr. Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 42.] 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pritchard Morgan, Bill 
to amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 
1887, ordered‘to be brought in by Mr. Pritehard 
Morgan, Mr. Pickard, Mr. David Randell, Mr. 
William Abraham (Rhondda), Mr. Jacoby, 
and Mr. Cremer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 43.] 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ernest Spencer, Bill to 
establish a Department of Labour, to be pre- 
sided over by a Minister to be called the 
Labour Minister, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ernest Spencer, Sir Albert Rollit, and Sir 
Joseph Pease. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 44.] 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (BANFF) BILL 
On Motion of Mr. Duff, Bill to make better 
provision for the administration cf certain 
Educational Endowments in the County of 
Banff, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Duff, 
Mr. Asher, and Mr. James Campbell, 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 45.] 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 
provide Pensions for poor persons over the 
age of sixty-five years, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, and Mr. Spencer Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 46.] 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to give 
facilities to Leaseholders for the purchase of 
the Fee Simple of their Holdings, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Lawson. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) (NO. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John O'Connor, Bill to 
regulate the franchise in municipalities and 
townships in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, and Mr. William Red- 
mond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 47.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Lagan, Bill to enable 

owners and occupiers in burghs, parishes, and 
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districts in Scotland to prevent the common 
sale of intoxicating liquors, or otherwise to 
have effectual control over the drink traffic 
within such areas, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Lyell, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Dr. Clark 
Mr. ome Ferguson, Mr. John Wilson, an 
Mr. Mark Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 48.] 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Esslemont, Bill to provide 
for the payment of Expenses to be incurred 
by Returning Officers at Parliamentary 
Elections in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Esslemont, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, and Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, ard read first time. [Bill 49.} 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
“ SUNDAYS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. James Stevenson, Mr. Walter 
James, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, and Mr. Charles Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 50.) 


SALE OF 


COMPULSORY SALE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Bill 
to provide for the Compulsory Sale of Land in 
certain cases in Irelend, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Dickson, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Matthew Kenny, 
Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. Pinkerton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 51.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS (1881 AND 
1887) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Fitzgerald, Bill to amend 
the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, 1881 and 1887, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. T. Harrington, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Mahony, 
and Mr. William Redmond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 52.) 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Buchanan, Bill to confer 
on County Councils in Scotland the power of 
maintaining and protecting Rights of Way 
and otherwise to amend the Law relating to 
Rights of Way in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Asher, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Dr. Farquharson, 
and Mr. Shiress Will. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 53.] 


FIRE BRIGADES (EXEMPTION FROM JURY 
SERVICE) BILL. 

On Metion of Viscount Curzon, Bill to 
exempt members of Fire Brigades from ser- 
vice on juries, ordered to be brought in by 
Viscount Curzon, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. 
Dixon Hartland, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Guily, Mr. 
Baird, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 54.] 
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CHURCH BUILDING ACTS (COMPULSORY 
POWERS REPEAL) BILL. 


Ona Motion of Mr. Powell, Bill to repeal the 
eee: of the Church Building Acts re- 

ing to the compulsory purchase of sites for 
churches and burial unds, ordered to be 
ame in by Mr. Powell, Mr. Talbot, Mr. 
Tomlinson, and Mr. Addison. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 55.} 


BOILERS INSPECTION AND REGISTRATION 
BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill to 
rovide for the Inspection and Registration of 
ilers, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Hermon-Hodge, Mr. 
Mather, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coddington, Sir 
William Houldsworth, and Mr. Maclean. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 56.) 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Leon, Bill to amend the 
Law as to Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Leon, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Furness, Mr. John Kelly, 
Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Logan. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 57.] 


TENURE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Dickson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the tenure of Land 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Dickson, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and 
Mr. M‘Dermott. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 58.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O'Keeffe, Bill for making 
better provision for the housing of the working 
classes in Irish cities and towns, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Flavin, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Webb. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 59.] 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to provide 
pensions in old age to the provident poor, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Maclean, and Mr. Seager Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 60.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Webb, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the constitution and election 
of Board of Poor Law Guardians ia Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Webb, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Deasy, Mr. 
William Abraham (Limerick), Mr. Hammond, 
and Mr, Patrick Joseph O’Brien. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 61.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Harrison, Bill to afford 
increased facilities for University Education 
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in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Harrison, Mr, Timothy Harrington, Mr. 
Clancy, and Mr. John Redmond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 62.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland, on Saturday 
and Sunday, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith, ordered to be brought in b 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Lea, Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Maurice Heely, Mr. Mahony, Colonel 
Saunderson, Mr. Jordan, Sir Charles Lewis, 
Mr. William Corbett, and Mr. O'Neill. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 63.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kilbride, Bill to improve 
the position of National School Teachers in 
Ireiand, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Kilbride, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Knox, Mr. Sheehy, 
Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Cox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 64.] 


GOVERNMENT OF SCOTLAND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to amend 
the provision for the future Government of 
Scotland, ordered to be hrought in by Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Laing Brown, Mr. Buchanan, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Esslemont, Sir John Kinloch, 
Mr. Leng, Mr. Philipps, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. Shiress Will, and 
Mr. John Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 65.] 


PIG IRON WARRANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hingley, Bill to regulate 
dealings in Pig Iron, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hingley, Mr. Ainslie, and Mr. Isaac 
Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 66 ] 


POOR RATE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill to provide 
for the equal distribution over the Metropolis 
of a further portion of the expenses charged 
to the Poor Rate; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. Howell, and Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 67.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Laws relating to 
Agricultural Holdings in England and Wales ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Hailey Stewart, Mr. Francis Steven- 
son, Mr. Arthur Williams, and Mr. Lambert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 68.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill to improve the 
condition of See and other Labourers 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Tuite, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
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Sexton, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
Mr. Dona! Sullivan, and Mr. Finucane. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 69.] 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cox, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the distribution of Outdoor 
Relief in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Barry, Mr. Flynn 
Mr. MacNeill, Mr. Collery, and Sir Thomas 
Esmonde. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 70 | 


TOWN HOLDINGS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. O'Hanlon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Town Holdings in Ireiand, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O'Hanlon, 
Mr. Mahony, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Carew, and Mr. Harrington. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 71.] 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Dillon, Bill to make better 
rovision for the construction of Piers and 
arbours in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Barry, Mr. MacNeill, Mr. 
Gilhooly, Mr. Deasy, Mr. Pinkerton, and Mr. 
Webb. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 72.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stern, Bill for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the operation of “The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,” in 
so far as it relates to rural sanitary districts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stern, Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Francis Stevenson, and 
Mr. Brand. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 73.| 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conway, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Fisheries in Ireland, 
ordered to be bronght in by Mr. Conway, Mr. 
Mahony, Mr. William Corbet, and Mr. Nolan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 74.} 


BURIALS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr.Osborne Morgan, Bill further 
toamend the Burial Laws, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
John Ellis, and Mr. Illingworth. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 75.] 
SHAREHOLDERS (LICENSING 
SESSIONS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maclure, Bill to remove 
the disabilities of Railway and other Share- 
holders in public companies from acting at 
ai ing 8 i 9 ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Maclure, Mr. Coddington, and Mr. 
Fielden. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 76.] 


RAILWAY 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend “ The 
Employers’ oy! Act, 1880,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Joicey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Lockwood. 





Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 77.} 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Sheehy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to iamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sheehy, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
Matthew Kenny, Mr. Knox, and Sir Thomas 


Esmonde. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 78.] 


REGISTRATION ACTS (LODGERS) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Oa Motion of Mr. Octavius V. Mo , Bill 
to amend the Registration Acts with refer- 
ence to lodgers entitled to vote at Parliamen- 
tary elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Octavius V. M Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. 
Bolton, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Rowlands, and Mr. James 
Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 79.] 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knox, Bill to encourage 
the planting of Trees in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Knox, Dr, Tanner, Mr. 
Deasy, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy, and Mr, Murphy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 80.] 


MARRIED WOMEN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ambrose, Bill to amend 
the Law by limiting the power of a married 
woman to bind her husband by contract in 
certain cases, and to further limit the time for 
the recovery of small debts and demands, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ambrose and 
Mr. Bartley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 81.] 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Abraham (Lime- 
rick), Bill for the better development of 
Fisheries in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. William Abraham (Limerick), 
Mr. Binkerton, Mr. Morrogh, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Mr. Lane, and Mr. O’Keeife. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 82.] 


RETURN TICKETS. 

On Motion of Mr. Morton, Bill to enable 
passengers in Railway Trains and on Steam- 
boats, &c., to make use of Return Tickets at 
any time after the date of issue, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Morton, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. 
Caustor, Dr. Clark, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and 
Dr. Tanner. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 83.]} 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR (QUALIFICATION) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Qualification 
of Guardians of the Poor, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren, and Mr. James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 84.] 
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SOLICITORS’ APPRENTICES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. O'Neill, Bill to amend and 
the Laws relating to Solicitors 
and to the service of Indentured Apprentices 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O'Neill, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Macartney, 
Mr. O'Keeffe, and Mr. Barton. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


vy Motion of ~ Chance, — : 4 amend 
the Law relating to the Drainage prove- 
ment of Land in Ireland, ordered to be b t 
in by Mr. Chance, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, and Mr. Knox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND) 
(no. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry Campbell, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to National School 
Teachers in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
a Mr. Henry Campbell, Mr. John Redmond, 

r. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Joseph Nolan, 
and Mr. Conway. : 

Bill geesented, and read first time. [Bill 87.] 


WEEKLY WAGES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to provide 
for the weekly payment of —— in certain 
cases in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Thomas 
Dickson, Mr. Flavin, Mr. O'Keeffe, and Mr. 


M y. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 88.] 


CHURCHES AND SITES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. William Corbet, Bill to 
— Sites for Churches, Schools, and 
eachers’ Residences in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Carew, and 
Mr. Conway. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 89,] 


CONTEMPT OF COURT (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Finucane, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Contempt of Court in 
Ireland, orde to be w= in by Mr. 
Finucane, Mr. Knox, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr, William O’Brien, Mr, Sexton, 
and Mr. Donal Sullivan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 90.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consoli- 
date, simplify, and amend the Law relating to 
Parliamentary Elections; and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto, ordered to be bi t 
in by Mr. Howell, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Fenwick, 
Dr. Hunter, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. 
Warmington. , 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 91.] 
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PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) PILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Public Houses (Hours of ing) 
(Scotland) Act, 1887,” ordered to be t 
in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. M‘ , Mr. Jo 
Wieon (Govan), Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Hunter, 

r. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 92.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (QUALIFICATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joseph Pease, Bill to 
abolish the property qualification required by 
persons acting as Justicesof the Peace, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Joseph Pease, Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Burt, and Mr. Alfred Pease. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 93.] 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Tanner, Bill to amend 
the Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts for the ne poe 
of providing increased allotments of land for 
the agricultural labourers in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Tanner, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Gilhooly, and Mr. 
Sheehy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 94.] 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knowles, Bill for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Mr. Arthur 
Acland, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Earl Comp- 
ton, Mr. William Cross, Mr. Dixon, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. 
Sexton 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 95.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (SUPER- 


ANNUATION) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
enable the School Board for London to grant 
su nuation allowances to teachers and 
other employees, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Cross, 
and Mr. Ambrose. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 96.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Allison, Bill to enable 
localities in England to control the sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Allison, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Burt, Sir 

alter Foster, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and 
Mr. Octavius V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 97.] 


PARISH COUNCILS, &c. BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill for the creation 
of Parish Councils, to be elected by reformed 
parish vestries, with powers as to allotments, 
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charities, outdoor relief of the poor, the 
nt of elementary schools, the i 
of the working classes, and other 


to amend the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cobb, Mr, 
Channing, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Francis. 
Stevenson, and Mr. Leon. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 98.] 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL (EXTEN- 
SION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Schwann, Bill to extend 
the provisions of “The Police Disabilities. 
Removal Act, 1887,” to munici and other 
elections, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Schwann, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Mr. Arthur 
Williams, Mr. Causton, Mr. Roby, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Seale-Hayne, and Mr. Haldane. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 99.} 


TOWN HOLDINGS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill to- 
give Compensation to occupying Tenants of 
town holdings for beneficial Improvements, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James Row- 
lands, Mr. Lawson, Mr. David Thomas, and 
Earl Compton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 100.] 


SHERIFF COURTS CIVIL CODE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to com) ine 
in one Code the regulations affecting Sheriffs. 
Courts in Scotland, and to extend and amend 
the Law of Civil Process therein, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Caldwell, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Philipps, and Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 101.} 


HOSPITALS, &C. {ASSISTANCE FROM 
RATES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mather, Bill to enabie 
municipal corporations and other local autho- 
rities to give grants in Aid, out of the Rates, 
if they think fit, to Hospitals and Infirmaries 
and such like Charitable Institutions supported 
by voluntary contributions, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mather, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Mr. Knowles, Mr. Schwann, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, and Sir Albert Rolliit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 102.] 


UNIVERSITY JURISDICTION 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, and other 
authorities of the University of Cambridge 
over persons not members of the University ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Mr. James 
Lowther, Mr. Newnes, Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, and Mr. Walter M‘Laren. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 103.]; 
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DECK CARGOES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. James Stevenson, Bill to 


amend the Merchant Shipping Acts in respect 
of the ing of Deck ordered to be 
brought in r. James Stevenson, Mr. Joha 


Wilson (Durham), and Mr. Fenwick. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 104.] 


COMPANIES ACT (1862) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir William Houldsworth, 
Bill to amend the Companies Act, 1862. 
ordered to be brought in by Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Mowbray, and Mr. T, Harrop Sidebottom. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 105.] 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Brand, Bill to amend tke 
Copyhold Acts, and for the enfranchisement 
of copyhold and customary lands, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Brand, Mr. Newnes, 
Mr, Cobb, Mr. Halley Stewart, and Mr. 
John Kelly. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 106.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (INTERMENTS) ACT 
(1879) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, J. W. Sidebotham, Bill to 
make better provision for the regulation and 
control of Cemeteries provided under “The 
Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879,” 
ordered to be brought by Mr. J. W. Side- 
botham, Mr. John Bright, Mr. William Cross, 
Mr. Lees, Mr. Mather, and Mr. William Side- 
bottom. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 107.] 


MAGISTRATES IN POLICE BURGHS (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hugh Elliot, Bill to enable 
the Junior Magistrates of Police Burghs in 
Scotland to act ex officio as Justices of the 
Peace and Commissioners of Supply for the 
County in which the said Burghs are situated, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hugh Elliot, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, and Mr. Shaw-Stewart. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 108.] 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PROVISIONS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Wilson(Durham) Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Provisions supplied 
to Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham), Mr. Fenwick, Major 
Rasch, and Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 109.] 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PROPERTY 
ACT (1851) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, 
Bill to amend “ The Conveyancing and Law of 
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hethe ek Act, 1881,” with reference to Lease- 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas 
Henry Bolton, Sir Horace Davey, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Warmi , and Mr, Rentoul. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 110.} 


HARES BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Dawnay, Bill to enact 
a “Close Time ” for Hares during the breeding 
season, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Dawnay, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Alfred Pease, Dr. Fitzgerald, and the Marquess 
of Carmarthen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 111.} 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amen@ 
the Salmon Fisheries (ireland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Macartney and Mr. 
O'Neill. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 112.} 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Bil! 
for better securing the purity of Beer, ordered 
to be brought in by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. 
Round, and Mr. Fellowes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 113.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
(LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to give 
facilities to Industrial and Provident Societies 
for the purchase of the fee simple of their 
holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, Mr. Lawson, Mr. James Row- 
lands, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, 
Mr. John Kelly, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Channing, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill114.]} 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (WALES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Alfred Thomas, Bill to 
appoint a Secretary of State for Wales, to con- 
stitute a Welsh Educational Department, to 
make further provisions for Local Govern- 
ment, and to create a National Council in 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Alfred 
Thomas, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, 
Mr. Price, Mr. David Randell, Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, Mr. William Abraham, Mr. 
Abel Thomas, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Mr. John Roberts, Mr. Lewis, and 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 115.} 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


On eee of Mr. soe ioe, Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to appointment, 

ualification, and removal of Justices of the 

‘eace, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Bernard Coleri . Howell, 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, Sir Be Samuelson, 
Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Cobb, and Mr. 
George Lambert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 116.] 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION AND ORGANIZA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard hee Bill for 
the registration and organization of Teachers, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, Mr. Howorth, Mr. Spencer, and Mr, Side- 
botham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Biil 117.] 


JURYMEN’S EXPENSES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill for the 
payment of the expenses of those summoned 
to serve on juries, and for the abolition of 
Grand Juries at Quarter Sessions in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Nolan, 
Dr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. William 
Corbet. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 118.] 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) EXTRACTS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to simplif 
the forms of extracts of decrees in the Sheri 
Courts of Scotiand, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Caidwell, Mr. Edmund Robertson, and 
Mr. Mackintosh. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 119.] 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform 
the constitution of Parochial Boards in Scot- 
land, and the mode of electing the members of 
such Boards, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Shiress Will, Dr. 
Farquharson, and Mr. Mackintosh. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 120.] 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Milvain, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to corporal punishment, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Milvain, Sir Matthew 
Ridley, Sir George Russell, and Mr. Wharton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 121.] 


COUNTY COURTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to County Courts in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chance and 
Mr. Murphy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 122.] 


DIVORCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to amend 
the Law of Divorce, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 

enwick, and Mr. Herbert Gardner. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 123.] 
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OUTDOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Billto amend the 
Law relating to Outdoor Relief in sickness 
and widowhood to the provident poor, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Bartley, Mr. Maclean, 
and Mr. Seager Hunt, 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 124.} 


PRIVATE BANKS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ernest Spencer, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Private Banking 
Firms, and to make it compulsory that all such 
firms shall issue an annual balance sheet to 
their customers, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ernest Spencer, Mr. Warmington, Mr 
Maclure, and Mr. Bartley. 

Bill presented, andread first time. [ Bill 125.} 


PRISONS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the treatment of Prisoners 
under various Acts in England and Wales ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr.Channing, Mr. Picton, Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, and Mr. Barran. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 126.] 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &C. (ADULTERA- 
TION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill for the 
better prevention of frauds in the manufacture 
and sale of Artificial Manures and other pre- 
parations for agricultural purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Cobb, Sir 
Walter Foster. Dr. Farquharson, and Sir 
John Swinburne. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 127.] 


SOLICITORS’ (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maclure, Bill to enabie 
Solicitors of the High Court of Justice to act 
as County Magistrates, ordered to be ~~ 
in by Mr. Maclure, Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. 
Sydney Gedge, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill128.]} 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND EXCISE) 
AcT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollitt, Bill to 
amend “The Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890,” with respect to contribu- 
tions for technical instruction, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Lord Brooke, 
Mr. Woodall, and Mr. Roe. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 129.] 
House adjourned at a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 11th 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (ME- 
TROPOLIS) BILL, [#.1.] 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I rise to ask your 
Lordships to read, for the first time, a 
Bill for the abatement of Smoke in the 
Metropolis. The subject has often 
come before the House, and at the 
present moment it excites considerable 
interest. The Bill I wish to introduce 
will approximate, as far as the present 
state of the law permits, with the form 
that had previously received the sanc- 
tion of the Select Committee, who 
went with anxious care into the details 
and took important evidence upon it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hauspury): The noble Lord has not 
given notice, has he ? 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: The noble and learned Lord 
will admit that it is not necessary to 
give notice. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: For 
a Bill to be presented for First Reading, 
but nothing more. If the noble Lord 
was going to make any observations 
upon it, he ought to have given notice. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: I am not about to make any 
further observations, except to express 
the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agree with me that the time for 
legislation has arrived, and that the 
time for inquiry has been thoroughly 
exhausted. It is perfectly usual in this 
House to make an observation within 
those narrow limits. 


A Bill to amend the Acts for abating 
the nuisance arising from the smoke of 
furnaces and fireplaces within the 
metropolis—Presented by the Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 9.) 


‘ebruary, 1892. 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to certain 
officers in India—- Was presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council (the Vis- 
count Cross); read 1°; and to be printed. 
«No. 10.) 
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ARMY SERVICE. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WANTAGE: My Lords, I 
wish to ask my noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
(Earl Brownlow), to whom I have 
given notice of the question, whether 
the Report which has been presented to 
the Secretary of State for War upon the 
terms and conditions of service in the 
Army will be laid before this House ; 
and, if so, when ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Browntow): 
My Lords, up to the present time the 
Secretary of State has only received the 
oa of the Report signed by the mem- 

rs of the Committee ; but he has not 
received the dissent, which I understand 
to be signed by one or two members, 
nor has he received the evidence and the 
appendices. But it is the intention of 
the Secretary of State to lay the Report 
upon the Table in due course. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


THE Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: My Lords, I beg to ask my 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal the 
Question that stands in my name, 
which runs as follows:—To ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether Mr. 
John Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, or 
Mr. T. Healy have at any time been 
accorded police protection in Ireland 
since the prorogation of Parliament 
in August last; whether any one of 
these persons is at present accorded 
police protection when in Ireland ; and 
whether police protection was accorded 
to any of these persons at their own 
request ? 

THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
CapoGan) : My Lords, my noble Friend 
has not elaborated the question of 
which he has given notice, and I am 
hardly in a position to answer as to the 
exact circumstances to which he refers. 
My noble Friend is quite aware that 
every subject of Her Majesty has the 
right to police protection for his person 
and his property, whensoever such police 
protection may be found to be neces- 
sary. And certainly, with regard to 
those three persons alluded to by my 
noble Friend, that right has been con- 
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ceded to them in the same manner as 
it would be conceded to all other of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The final 
clause of my noble Friend’s question 
refers to a matter of detail, which I am 
afraid I am unable to answer. My 
noble Friend has himself been in a 
position in which he took a large and 
important share in the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland ; and I think 
that at the time when he was Viceroy 
he would have somewhat deprecated 
the putting of such a question as that. 
It is obvious that details of that sort are 
not such as it would be desirable to dis- 
cussin public or within the walls of Par- 
liament, and I trust that to that extent, 
at all events, my noble Friend will not 
press me for an answer to his question. 
I do not understand him to ask with 
reference to any special dates or times 
upon the subject to which he has re- 
ferred ; therefore I trust that he will be 
satisfied with the general answer I have 
given, that in the case of these three 
persons named no distinction or differ- 
ence has been made, but that such 
police protection has been afforded to 
them as would be afforded to any one 
of your Lordships, or any subject of 
Her Majesty. 

“The Marquessof LONDONDERRY: 
My Lords, I am afraid I cannot accept 
with satisfaction the reply of my noble 
Friend. I have, as he has mentioned 
to your Lordships, had a certain amount 
of experience with regard to the ex- 
tension of police protection in Ireland. 
But I would remind him that, in the 
districts where that police protection is 
extended, the reasons for which that 
police protection is invariably extended 
are generally, and very well known. 
For instance, my Lords, if there is any 
member of the lower or humbier classes 
who hasin any way offended the National 
League of the district by simply taking 
advantage of those rights which are 
open to every one of his fellow-citizens, 
it is well known that his life and his 
property are in danger, and, conse- 
quently, police protection is extended 
to him. Again, my Lords, if we take 
the case of a landlord who has come 
under the ban of the National League, 
simply because he declines to accept 
the Plan of Campaign, or any other 
illegal conspiracy of a similar character, 
—again, I say, his life is also in con- 
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siderable danger, and again he is 
placed under police protection. And it 
is well known why he is placed under 
police protection. I have myself visited 
the South of Ireland, and seen some of 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
country walking about with policemen 
behind them ; and I should be glad to 
know from my noble Friend whether 
that same system of police protection 
has been extended to the three persons 
to whom I have alluded, and whether, 
wher they have been in any part 
of Ireland, either under the troublous 
circumstances of a general election 
or at any other time, they have 
been followed by policemen in the 
same way as the class of persons 
to whom I have alluded. 

Eart CADOGAN : The question is a 
somewhat novel one. 

THe Marquessor LONDONDERRY: 
I know that it is a somewhat novel ques- 
tion to be put, either to my noble 
Friend or to any other Member of Her 
Majesty's Government ; but it is simply 
novel from the fact that the three men 
to whom I refer have, until a very short 
time ago, and I believe up to the pre- 
sent moment, before English audiences 
posed as the idols of the majority of the 
Irish people. Therefore that is one of 
the reasons why I wish to know this; 
because I wish to prove to the English 
people whether they are the idols they 
profess to be or not. Then, my Lords, [ 
wish to ask my noble Friend another 
question. I speak subject to correction 
on this point, because I have not got the 
subject up; but I think these three 
Members of Parliament, about whose 
protection I am inquiring, were three 
Members who, in the most violent 
manner, denounced the Irish Execu- 
tive for pursuing a policy which they 
called “shadowing;’’ but, sc far as 
I can gather from the response 
of my noble Friend, they are ex- 
tremely glad to avail themselves of this 
police shadowing when their own 
lives are in danger. [‘ Hear, hear! "| 
My Lords, I consider this question 
which I have put to my noble Friend 
(and I confess I am disappointed that 
he has not answered me more fully on 
the subject) is one of extreme import- 
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ance. I fully understand such of your 
Lordships as are not connected with 
Ireland in any practical manner re- 
garding it as of no importance ; but I 
assure them that we Irish Unionists 
regard this matter as one of very con- 
siderable importance. A very short 
time ago, my Lords, we viewed 
Members of the Opposition stumping 
the country up and down, reiterating 
the parrot-like cry of the union of 
hearts in the majority of the Irish, 
which included naturally the National 
League. My Lords, a more absurd 
and a more incorrect cry was never 
raised. I think, my Lords, I am 
justified in using these epithets with 
regard to this parrot-like cry, when we 
consider that at the present moment 
that majority is divided into at least— 
I say, advisedly, ‘‘ at least "— 
two raging factions, who exercise 
the resources and_ ingenuity of 
their old foes, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, in preventing them, 
whenever the occasion occurs, from 
breaking each others heads or shedding 
each others blood. Again, my Lords, 
when we consider that these three 
leaders, who proclaimed themselves the 
popular idols of the country, have been 
placed (for I maintain that my noble 
Friend has not denied that they have 
been) under police protection—at any 
rate, they have not complained to the 
Irish Executive that they have been 
shadowed; and, again, when we 
see the leader, as I believe he 
calls himself, of one faction publicly 
horsewhipped in the Four Courts of 
Dublin by the nephew of the late 
leader of the other faction, I think, my 
Lords, I may say that a more parrot- 
like and incorrect cry than that of the 
union of hearts was never raised. I 
have said, my Lords, that I do not 
think that those of your Lordships who 
have no practical experience of Ireland 
fully realise the importance of this 
question; but I am glad to say 
that we, who are practically ac- 
quainted with Ireland, do realise 
it; and we are determined on every 
occasion that arises to put to the English 
electorate, fully and fairly, facts such as 
these that I defy them to contradict or 
controvert. [‘* Hear, hear!”] It is 
absolutely necessary that these facts 
should be put forward, to let the 
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English people really understand the 
condition of the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland. When once, my Lords, those 
facts are put forward and thoroughly 
understood by the English electorate, 
I am convinced that they will see how 
utterly absurd, how utterly futile, anJ 
how utterly impossible it is that there 
should be any question whatever of 
granting any measure of Home Rule 
to Ireland, which would place the 
loyal and united minority at the tender 
mercy of the disloyal and disunited 
majority. My Lords, with all deference 
to my noble Friend, I think that his 
reply to my question is so un- 
satisfactory that I should be glad to 
repeat it on a later occasion, or, if it is 
considered advisable, I have no objec- 
tion whatever to raise the whole ques- 
tion of this protection on a Motion in 
any shape that may be convenient to 
my noble Friend. 

THe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BpuRY): My Lords, I do not protest for 
a moment against the right of ni 
noble Friend to bring forward the 
question, or to express his own views 
on the subject, and I need not say that 
my own sympathies are not very deeply 
involved in the three names mentioned 
in the paper; but this is a matter of 
information that has come into the 
hands of the Executive as the Execu- 
tive, and, if it is to be divulged or used, 
it must be used impartially. I appre- 
hend that, according to the practice of 
our Constitution and according to our 
common reason, it is not competent for 
the Executive to use information that 
has come into its hands for the purpose 
of discrediting those who do not 
happen to support it, or strengtheniny 
those who do support it; and, there- 
fore, if we gave this information, | 
apprehend that we should be obliged 
to give information as to all persons 
who have asked for police protection. 
I do not think that would be conve- 
nient, and therefore, without complain- 
ing of the action taken by my noble 
Friend, I think that the course pre- 
scribed by Her Majesty's Government 
is different, and that we can hardly 
give the information for which he 
asks. 
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THE Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: My Lords, I beg to give 
notice that I will raise the question, on 
whatever day is convenient to my 
noble Friend, in the form of a Motion. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 11th February, 1892. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders do consist of Thir- 
teen Members:—Mr. Barclay, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Halsey, Mr. 
William Lowther, Sir John Mowbray, 
Colonel Nolan, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
Stansfeld, and Mr. Whitbread were 
accordingly nominated Members of the 
Committee.—(Sir John Mowbray.) 





SELECTION. 

Ordered, That the Committee of 
Selection do consist of Ten Members: 
—Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cubitt, Sir Archi- 
bald Orr Ewing, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. 
William Lowther, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Wodehouse, and the Chairman of 
the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders were accordingly nominated 
Members of the Committee.—(Sir John 
Mowbray.) 


QUESTIONS. 

DEATH OF JAMES CHARD ON THE 
MIDLAND AND SOUTH WESTERN 
JUNCTION RAILWAY. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has yet 
received the Report of Major Marindin 
of his inquiry into the circumstances 
relating to the death of James Chard, 
guard on the Midland and South 
Western Junction Railway, on 16th 
October last ; and, if so, whether he 
will lay it, together with the Corres- 
pondence, on the Table of this House ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I have received the 
Report, and am in communication with 
the Railway Company on the subject. 
The Papers will be laid on the Table. 


PLANTING OF LAND IN GALWAY. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, how much 
land has been planted or prepared for 
planting by the Government in the 
county of Galway ; and, also, how much 
has been acquired for planting? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WL. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): About 700 acres have been 
prepared for planting, of which ninety 
acres will appear on the Estimates for 
next year. The total area acquired is 
900 acres. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in consequence of the Impor- 
tant changes recently made in foreign 
tariffs, he will, for the information of 
British merchants and marufacturers, 
cause a Return of the rates of Import 
Duties now levied in European coun- 
tries and the United States upon the 
produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom to be presented to 
Parliament, so that it may be pub- 
lished at an early date? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
It is proposed to prepare and lay 
before the House during the present 
Session a new Return of the rates of 
Import Duties levied in European 
countries and the United States of the 
British produce and manufactures. 
This will be in continuation of a similar 
Return issued in October, 1890. As 
changes in European Tariffs are being 
made almost day by day it is proposed 
to delay the publication of this Return 
until after the middle of the year, in 
order that it may be substantially cor- 
rect for some little time after publica- 
tion, which it would not be if printed 
at once. Meanwhile, complete state- 
ments for separate countries such as 
France are being prepared, and will 
shortly be issued. 
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Foot-and-Mouth 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN THE 
LONDON CATTLE MARKET. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the following statement 
in the Standard newspaper of the 9th 
instant :-— 

“Tt is said that two cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease were discovered at the Cattle 
Market, the animals affected being Norfolk 
cattle, which had no contact with the Danish 
oxen, and that the a oy would tend to 
show that the disease developed before 
the arrival of the Danish cattle last Monday 
week ; ” 
whether he is in a position to confirm 
or to contradict the report in question ; 
and whether it is true that careful in- 
quiry by the Danish Government has 
failed to discover any trace of foot-and® 
mouth disease amongst cattle in Thisted 
or Esbjerg, from which places the 
Danish cattle, alleged to be found 
diseased, were exported to this coun- 
try ? 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will, at the same time, 
answer my question with regard to the 
fact that an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease took place among cattle at the 
Metropolitan Meat Market, Caledonian 
Road, on Thursday, 4th February ; 
whether he is aware that the cattle in 
question were part of a cargo of animals 
embarked in Denmark on 28th January, 
and landed at Harwich on 30th Janu- 
ary; and whether still greater pre- 
cautions will be taken in the future to 
guard against the danger of importing 
cattle diseases from those foreign 
Countries from which live animals are 
imported ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) had notice of the following ques- 
tion:—To ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he can 
give the House further information as 
to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the metropolitan cattle 
markets, and especially as to the state- 
ments that there is no foot-and-mouth 
disease in Denmark, and that the 
animals affected were from Norfolk, 
and had not been in contact with 
Danish cattle ? 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants., Basing- 
stoke) also had notice to ask whether 
foot-and-mouth disease is very preva- 
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lent in Germany and other parts of 
Europe ; whether the disease has been 
already carried to England by some 
imported cattle; and what steps he 
has taken to prevent the spread of this 
terrible disease in the United Kingdom ? 

Tre PRESIDENT or raz BOARDor 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I will endeavour 
to reply to all the questions on the 
Paper on this subject, though I am 
afraid at more length than is usual in 
answering a question, by stating all 
that we know with regard to the recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, and 
the steps which we have taken with 
the object, if possible, of arresting the 
spread of the disease. On Thursday 
last, February 4, the Inspector of the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, Mr. 
Rayment, discovered that six animals 
out of a herd of 11 Danish cattle 
were suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease. The discovery was con- 
firmed by the veterinary officers of 
the Board, who immediately proceeded 
to the market, and they at once gave 
orders for the gates to be closed against 
the exit of all animals from the market. 
Upon inquiry it was ascertained that 
the 11 animals referred to formed part 
of a cargo of 68 cattle and two sheep 
which sailed on board the Fano, from 
Esbjerg, in Denmark, on the evening of 
27th January. The cargo was landed at 
Harwich on the 30th, and, after being 
detained for the usual period, and care- 
fully examined by the Inspector at the 
port, it reached the Cattle Market on 
Monday, 1st February. Immediately 
upon these facts becoming known, 
orders were issued for the slaughter of 
all animals then in the market prior to 
their leaving it. A telegram was sent 
to all the Local Authorities of the 
country informing them of what had 
occured, and warning them to be on 
their guard. The Inspectors at the 
ports were instructed to detain all 
Danish cattle in their charge, or that 
might be on their way, as soon as they 
arrived. The further importation of ani- 
mals from Denmark was prohibited by 
order ; and inquiries were set on foot 
at once, with the view of tracing 59 
animals—i.e., 57 cattle and two sheep 
—belonging to the Danish cargo, which 
had left the market prior to the 
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(liscovery of the disease. These 59 
animals, I am happy to say, were 
all of them traced before’ the 
close of the following day to their 
respective destinations, at Chatham, at 
Rochester, at Aldershot, at Shorncliffe, 
at Stratford, and in the Metropolitan 
District, where the bulk of them had 
remained; and arrangements were 
made for the slaughter of all the 
animals which had not been killed 
already. On the same day—Friday, 
the 5th—two English beasts, the 
animals to which the hon. Member for 
Leicester refers, were found in the lairs 
at Islington suffering from the disease. 
It is correct that they came from Nor- 
folk, but I have caused inquiry to be 
made at the place from which they 
came, and that inquiry shows that no 
trace of disease was found there, and 
all the stock upon the place in Norfolk 
were perfectly healthy. So far as we 
can learn, these animals must have been 
infected in the lairs. There is no evi- 
dence whatever to show that they could 
have infected the Danish cattle, who 
were found to be suffering on the pre- 
vious day, or that the disease had de- 
veloped in their case before the landing 
of the Danish cattle in the country. 
On Saturday, the 6th, information was 
received that the disease had been dis- 
covered in some of the Danish cattle 
which had been removed to Rochester. 
These were slaughtered, together with 
a number of animals with which they 
had been in contact, which were followed 
and killed; and on the same day an 
Order was passed prohibiting the entire 
movement of animals from the Metro- 
politan District, and from all the other 
places to which the Danish cattle had 
been sent. On Tuesday last I regret to 
say that further outbreaks of the disease 
were reported from Clapton, Bromley- 
by-Bow, and from Welling, near Dart- 
ford, in Kent, all of them being places 
within the Metropolitan District, and 
to which cattle from the Metropolitan 
Market had been sent. In all these 
cases, Inspectors have been immediately 
sent down, the animals slaughtered, 
and the places disinfected. Another 
case was reported to us this morning 
from Bethnal Green. There were five 
cattle in the shed, and the disease, as 
in the other cases, had been intro- 


duced from the market on the Ist of 
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February. Thesame procedure has been 
adopted with regard to these animals 
to-day. In addition to these measures, 
the holding of all markets in the 
Metropolitan area has been temporarily 
prohibited. Instructions have been 
issued to all the local authorities in 
the Metropolian district as to the steps 
to be taken on the discovery of the 
disease. Inspectors have been appointed 
to visit and watch the Metropolitan 
dairies ; and while I cannot conceal 
from the House that, in my opinion, 
the danger of its spreading to the 
country is extreme, I am not without 
some hope that the disease may still 
be prevented from escaping beyond the 
Metropolitan area. In further reply to 
the Member for Leicester, I may say 
that the Danish Minister was good 
enough to send me a telegram from his 
Government on the 5th, from which it 
appeared that, up till then, they had 
failed to discover the existence of the 
disease in Denmark. But I have had 
no further information, official or 
otherwise, since then. We _ know, 
however, that it has quite recently 
spread from Germany, where it is very 
prevalent, to Schleswig-Holstein ; and | 
am advised that it is quite possible 
that the disease may have been con- 
veyed by traders from Hamburg or 
Altona to the cargo which left Esbierg 
on the 27th, before they were embarked. 
Lastly, in answer to my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Norfolk—and I 
apologise to the House for the length 
of this reply—as to whether still 
greater precautions will be taken in 
future, I may add that the importation 
of animals from the Netherlands has 
been suspended as well as _ from 
Denmark. Tke only European coun- 
tries from which animals are now 
admitted are Norway, Sweden, Spain, 
and Portugal, and I do not know of 
any greater precautions which it would 
be possible to take, short of prohibiting 
all importation from these countries 
also. 

Mr. PICTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say, were the cattle 
slaughtered at Rochester part of the 
Danish cargo ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes. 

Mr. PICTON: Was the disease 
traced in any other of the 59 animals? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: So far as I know 
the disease was found in two of the 
animals traced to Rochester, and which 
formed part of the Danish cargo. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say, 
have any precautions been taken by 
the disinfection of drovers bringing 
cattle from Ireland, so that they may 
not introduce the disease into Ireland 
on their return ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I took the earliest 
opportunity of informing the Irish 
Government of what had occurred, and 
I have no doubt that every precaution 
is being taken to prevent the impor- 
tation of the disease from England into 
Ireland. 

Sm E. BIRKBECK: Perhaps my 
right hon. Friend can say, have definite 
instructions been issued to Her 
Majesty's Consuls abroad that they 
shall keep careful watch for any 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and report to the Government at 
home when any case becomes known 
to them ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes; such instruc- 
tions have been repeatedly given, and, 
so far as I know, they are carefully 
carried out. 


OPIUM TRADE IN BOMBAY. 

Mr.SAMUELSMITH (Flintshire) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the statement in a 
pamphlet just issued, entitled The 
Poppy Plague in India, that the con- 
sumption of opium in the Bombay 
Presidency has increased 549 per cent. 
since 1877, and, in theCity of Bombay, 
2,161 per cent. ; whether these figures 
are correct; whether it is a fact that 
all shops for the sale of opium are 
closed, 
‘on or adjacent to the line of march whilst a 
regiment or detachment of soldiers is passing, 
or 1s encamped in the vicinity ; ” 
and whether the Government of India 
will be invited to extend the same 
protection to the natives of the 
country which they do to British 
soldiers ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 


‘STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 


Lancashire, Southport): The Secre- 
tary of State has seen these figures 
quoted, but he cannot identify them. 
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At pages 73 and 89 of the Opium 
Papers just published will be found a 
detailed account of the consumption of 
duty-paid opium in Bombay city and 
Presidency from 1879 to 1889. It will 
been seen from page 9 of the same 
Return that the increase in the sale of 
duty-paid opium is explained by the 
Government of India as being entirely 
due to the substitution of duty- 
paid for contraband opium, and that 
the retail price of opium has been more 
than doubled in the last 14 years. In 
answer to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
Question, I have to say the Secretary 
of State is not aware that all opium 
shops are closed when troops are 
marching or encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACT, 1885. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that a purchaser under the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1885, having obtained an 
advance of £725, and having paid four 
half-yearly instalments of £14 10s. 
each for interest and principal, was in- 
formed that he could not redeem the 
remaining instalments for less than 
£726; whether it is a fact that the 
Schedule to the Act, fixing the prices 
for redeeming annuities, has been en- 
tirely miscalculated, and is in error 
throughout ; and whether he will 
introduce a Bill amending the Act, and 
providing that annuities should be re- 
deemed at prices correctly calculated, 
or in accordance with Tables to be pub- 
lished by the Treasury, as under the 
Act of 1891? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) answered 
the Question as follows :—My attention 
has been called to the circumstances 
mentioned by the hon. Member in his 
Question, and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are considering the question of 
introducing a clause to meet the objec- 
tions to the present Table. 


ANNUITIES UNDER THE PURCHASE 
OF LAND AND CONGESTED DIS- 
TRICTS (IRELAND) ACT, 1891. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
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ther the Tables providing for the re- 
demption of annuities under “ the Pur- 
chase of Land and Congested Districts 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” have yet been 
published ; and, if not, when they will 
probably be published ? 

Tar SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham): 
No; these Tabies are not published ; they 
are dependent on the rules to be made 
by the Treasury under the Purchase of 
Land, &c. (Ireland) Act, 1891, and the 
Tables will I hope shortly follow when 
the rules are complete. 





LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
when the Return ordered relating to 
the Lough Erne Drainage Works will 
be presented to the House ? 

Str JOHN GORST: The Board of 
Public Works have prepared the Report 
in question, and it will be ready for pre- 
sentation in the course of a few days. 


H.M.S, “ VICTORIA.” 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
+eg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he can furnish the 
House with any information regarding 
the cause of the stranding of the iron- 
clad Victoria on the 30th January upon 
a spit of rock called ‘Snipe Island,” 
near Dragomesti, in the Gulf of Patras; 
whether the rock in question is marked 
upon the chart issued by the Admiralty, 
and if at the time of grounding the 
captain was using every precaution, 
with the lead forward or only amid- 
ships ; whether the Admiral in charge 
of the Mediterranean Squadron is re- 
sponsible for the waters in which his 
ships are exercised, or that officers 
commanding (whether deep or light 
draught of water vessels) are, when 
engaged in torpedo practice, compelled 
(as stated in the Times of the 8th Feb- 
ruary) to carry out the manceuvres in 
10 fathoms of water, thereby, in rocky 
waters, endangering the safety of the 
ships; and can he state whether the 
damage can be repaired at Malta; if 
not, is it intended to send the vessel to 
one of the naval dockyards of France 
or Italy in place of risking the long 
voyage home ; or, if brought to Eng- 
land, is it intended to re-ship the stores 

Mr. Knox 
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removed to lighten the vessel, or send 
them by another vessel ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce Hamitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): As the circum- 
stances connected with this accident 
will form the subject of a court-martial, 
it is not advisable at present for me 
to do more than give a mere outline of 
the facts, so far as they have been 
reported to the Admiralty, and therefore 
I must respectfully decline at present 
to answer any question implying care- 
lessness or conveying censure on those 
concerned in the accident. The Victoria 
went aground just off Snipe Point, near 
Dragomesti. There is a shoal off Snipe 
Point, which was discovered last year, 
and the existence of which was made 
known in the usual way by hydro- 
graphic notice. It is not marked in 
the chart. No rules as to the precise 
depth of water in which torpedoes are 
to be run have been laid down, and 
therefore ships are not compelled to 
run unnecessary risks in carrying out 
the required practice. The Victoria 
will shortly be docked at Malta, when 
the damage will be fully ascertained, 
and the necessary steps taken for her 
repair. At present the damage is re- 
ported not to be serious. 


THE STRANRAER MAILS. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been called to the frequent 
late arrivals of the mail train at Stran- 
raer, and the consequent delay in the 
arrival of mails at Belfast and London- 
derry ; whether any representations 
upon the matter have been made to the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and if there is a prospect of 
a more punctual service; and if the 
other portion of the new mail service 
has been worked with regularity ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): There has been some irregu- 
larity, and, in several cases, apparently 
from avoidable causes, to which the 
attention of the railway companies. 
concerned has been invited. It is right 
to say that the trains on the British 
side are timed at a rate of speed which 
affords little margin for contingencies. 
As regards the oversea and Irish rail- 
way services, they have not been al- 
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together free from irregularity, but 
there has been little cause for com- 
plaint. 
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THE SAVINGS BANKS ACT, 1891. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who have 
been appointed members of the Com- 
mittee of Inspection under Section 2 
of ‘“‘ The Savings Banks Act, 1891-2?” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The members of 
the Inspection Committee of Trustee 
Savings Banks are: Sir Albert K. 
Rollit, M.P.; Mr. H. G. Bowen, Chief 
Accountant of the Bank of England; 
Mr. T. A. Welton, President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 
Mr. W. M. Walters, President of the 
Incorporated Law Society; Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow, late Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies; Mr. John Ure, Lord Dean 
of Guild, Glasgow; Mr. T. H. New- 
man, of New Broad Street, City. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: Will these names 
be printed and laid before us ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will consider the 
suggestion. Great pains have been 
taken in the selection, and I trust 
the selection will satisfy the House 
generally. 


COUNTY ALDERMEN. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 
whether County Aldermen who retire 
by rotation at the approaching County 
Council Elections can be elected as 
Councillors at the same elections ? 

THe SECRETARY To tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes): In the absence of my 
right hon. Friend, the hon. Member 
will allow me to reply. It would 
appear that a retiring County Alderman 
is not legally disqualified for election as 
a County Councillor. In connection 
with this question, the decision of the 
Courtsin ‘* Regina v. the Mayor of Ban- 
gor’ with regard to a similar question 
under the Municipal Corporations Act 
may be referred to. 


THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 
CotoneEE HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board if. he now proposes to utilize in 
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any way the scientific and financial re- 
sources of the State to endeavour to 
discover the origin and best means of 
effectually checking the fatal epidemic 
of influenza, now in its third year 
of visitation ? 

Mr. LONG: The Local Govern- 
ment Board having been of opinion 
that further investigation ought to be 
instituted with reference to influenza, 
with a view to the discovery of its 
origin and the best means of effectually 
checking itsfatal prevalence, an inquiry 
has already been commenced and is 
being conducted by the Medical De- 
partment of the Board with the 
assistance of pathological and other 
experts. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board whether any de- 
cision has been arrived at with refer- 
ence to holding a special official inquiry 
as to the repeated outbreaks of 
influenza ; and, if so, under whose 
direction the inquiry will be held, what 
will be its scope, and when will it 
commence ; whether the inquiry which 
was held by the Medical Department 
of the Board in 1890, or any subsequent 
investigations, have rendered it practic- 
able for the Board to draw up and 
issue to the various Sanitary Authorities 
for publication in newspapers and in 
conspicuous places in every town and 
district, concise and simple directions 
as to precautionary measures to be 
taken in a practical and shorter form 
than those recently issued; and 
whether any notification has been or 
will be sent to the Sanitary Authorities 
that the sanction of the Board will 
upon application be given to providing 
a temporary supply of medicine, either 
with a view to prevention or cure, and 
medical assistance to the poorer in- 
habitants under ‘The Public Health 
Act, 1875” and “The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891?” 

Mr. LONG: My reply to the previous 
question dealswith the first point referred 
to. As regards the second point, the 

uestion has been considered, but it 
oes not appear to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they can with ad- 
vantage issue further directions or 
suggestions as to precautionary mea- 
sures for general publication by Sani- 
tary Authorities. In no case have the 
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Board received any application by a 
Sanitary Authority that they should be 
authorised to provide, in connection 
with an outbreak of influenza, a tem- 
porary supply of medicine and medical 
assistance for the poorer inhabitants of 
their district under the Public Health 
Acts. It may, therefore, be inferred 
that the Sanitary Authorities have not 
regarded the circumstances as requiring 
that any such arrangements should be 
adopted, and the Board have no in- 
formation which would lead them to a 
different conclusion. They would, 
however, consider any application 
where, from exceptional circumstances, 
such a course appeared desirable. 

Mr. COBB: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that some two years ago the 
President of the Local Government 
Board gave precisely the same answer 
in reference to an inquiry as that we 
have just heard. Have there been no 
results from that inquiry? 

Mr. LONG: There have been results, 
but nothing I think that at present it 
is desirable to communicate to Local 
Authorities. If anything result from 
the present inquiry, and the Board see 
their way to offer any assistance to 
Local Authorities, that assistance shall 
be at once given to the best of their 
ability. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. NOBLE (Hastings): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what steps have been taken for the dis- 
posal of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Corps, and whether any 
satisfactory compensation has been 
granted to them ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
have been in communication with the 
War Office as to the transfer of corps 
of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, 
but there is great difficulty in retaining 
these Volunteers as a separate and dis- 
tinct organisation in connection with 
the military defences of the country, 
and this idea must, therefore, be 
abandoned. The Committee which was 
referred to in the Admiralty letter of 
13th November last will, accordingly, at 
once proceed to examine into the 
financial position of the corps, with the 
view of ascertaining the amount and 
nature of compensation that should be 
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granted. I hope, however, that the 
individual members of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers will offer their 
services to the various corps of Sub- 
marine Mining Volunteers, which al- 
ready exist under the War Office, and 
will continue in this new sphere to 
devote the same zeal and energy to the 
service of their country as they have 
previously shown when in direct con- 
nection with the Navy. 


THE CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he can inform 
the House what progress has been 
made in winding up the affairs of the 
Cardiff Savings Bank; whether the 
contributories have paid in their several 
amounts; and, if so, what sums have 
been so paid; whether any, and if so 
who, have refused to pay; and what 
steps are being taken to compel pay- 
ment; and whether it is the intention 
of the liquidator to pay-zny dividend to 
the depositors; if so, what amount, 
and when to be paid ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have obtained 
the following information from the 
official liquidator :—Proceedings have 
been instituted against 33 trustees and 
managers. One case (against the 
president) has been argued, and judg- 
ment is reserved. A sum of £7,000 in 
all has, with the sanction of the Court, 
been accepted from seven of the 
trustees and managers in settlement of 
the claims against them. It is antici- 
pated that some further settlements 
may shortly be approved. Until the 
proceedings are further advanced, or 
unless settlements are made, it is im- 
possible to make any statement as to 
the prospects of a dividend. The 
Government have no responsibility for, 
or control over, the management of the 
liquidation. Jt is in the hands of the 
Court, under whose direction the 
liquidator acts; and I would suggest 
to the hon. Member that he may ob- 
tain any further information which he 
may desire from the official liquidator. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that these winding-up 
proceedings have been now going on for 
five years ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; I am aware 
of that. It is a most unfortunate affair. 
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I hear proceedings have been continued 
for many years; I wish it were in the 
power of the Government to accelerate 
the proceedings, but they are in the 
hands of the Court. Of course, pro- 
ceedings being taken against 33 persons 
must involve considerable expenditure 
of time. 

Mx. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he can 
inform the House as to the total cost, 
legal and otherwise, in connection with 
the winding up of the Cardiff Savings 
Bank, and by whom those costs are 
being borne ; and whether he will con- 
sent to lay upon the Table of this House 
a Return as to such costs, under each 
head respectively ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am informed 
that the taxed costs and the remunera- 
tion to the liquidator up to February 
9, 1891, amount to £5,976, the legal 
costs being £3,476, and the remunera- 
tion of the liquidator £2,500. This 
amount is fixed by the Court; we 
have no power over it. 

Mr. HOWELL: Will the costs 
come out of the money recovered ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Out of the assets 
of the bank. 


BOARD OF TRADE REPORT ON TRADE 
UNIONS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Report of the Labour Corres- 
pondent to the Board of Trade on 
Trade Unions for the year 1889 or 1890 
has not yet been issued ; whether he can 
inform the House when the Report will 
appear ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Board of Trade to delay such 
Report until that for 1891 is com- 
pleted ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
This Report was sent to the printers 
on Saturday last, and I understand it 
is to be published next week. 
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during the recent fogs; and whether 
he has been able to advise the Dock 
Companies to adopt any system of pro- 
tection against such accidents in the 
future; and whether he proposes to 
order a public inquiry into the question? 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 

had notice of the following Question : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade how many casesof death occurred 
during the late fogs in the various 
docks of the City of London; and 
whether he has power to compel the 
various Dock Companies to place posts 
and chains some six feet from edge of 
quays ? 

“Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
have received 18 returns of coroners’ 
inquests into the deaths of persons 
drowned in the London docks between 
October 1, 1890, and the 7th January 
last. I cannot say, however, whether any 
further deaths have since taken place. 
Of course, hon. Members are aware that 
the Board of Trade have no statutory 
powers of ordering a public inquiry or of 
compelling the Dock Companies to take 
any particular action in regard to this 
| matter ; but I have been in communica- 
tion with the Dock Companies, and at 
| their desire have directed an officer of 
|the Board to confer with representa- 
tives of the companies, with a view to 
| seeing what precautions can be taken 
|for the protection of the public in 
| future. 
| Mn. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
| Saffron Walden): I should like to ask 
| the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
| considering the increase in the number 
‘and intensity of fogs in the Metropolis 
and the loss of life, accidents, and 
' difficulties to traftie arising therefrom, 
‘it is his intention to cause any inquiry 
‘to be made as to means for preventing 
| fogs in London? 
| Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
| No, Sir. I am thankful to say the 
duties of the Board of Trade do not 
-extend to the prevention of fogs in 
| London. 








FOGS AND DEATHS FROM DROWNING | 
IN THE DOCKS IN LONDON. IRISH EDUCATION RETURN. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
President of the Board of Trade, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when he 
whether he has caused inquiries to be | intends to lay upon the Table of the 
made as to the number of deaths by | House the Return on Irish Education 
drowning in the docks in London | promised at the close of last Session ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: My hon. Friend 
will have seen, perhaps, that the Re- 
turn was laid on the Table yesterday. 


THE GLENTIES RAILWAY. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) : I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware of 
the fact that since last October only 
eight men have been employed daily on 
that portion of the new Railway for 
12 miles from the town of Glenties, 
and that the men employed on the 
smaller portion are only receiving 24d. 
per hour for the fair hours of the day, 
while it is well-known to some people 
that the winter was a severe and wet 
one ; and whether he would consider it 
advisable to notify the contractors that 
the men who have been thrown out of 
a should be taken on again, 
and the works proceeded with without 
delay ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have no informa- 
tion of the nature mentioned in the 
Question. Contracts were made under 
the authority of the Treasury, and the 
contractors, I believe, are bound under 
penalty to complete the works within a 
given time. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Is the right hon. 
Gentieman aware of the facts in the 
district, and are the Government pre- 
pared to undertake a scheme for the 
reclamation of the land by which thou- 
sands of acres might be made available, 
giving employment to labour with no 
liability for heavy unremunerative ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid I must 
have more detailed information before 
I can answer that question. 


PAYMENT TO JURORS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a Report from the Cavan 
Board of Guardians as to a resolution 
passed recommending the payment of 
jurors attending assizes and quarter 
sessions, and if he has also received a 
similar one passed by the Derry Guard- 
ians; and, if so, is the Government 
prepared to bring in a Bill to amend 
the jury system generally ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
no such resolutions as those referred to 
have been received by the [rish Govern- 
ment. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON DESIGNS FOR 
THE NEW COINAGE. 

Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer whether the Com- 
mittee, which was appointed in order 
to assist the authorities of the Mint 
with their advice both as regards the 


design and the general character of 


coins, have yet reported to him as to 
the various designs which have been 
submitted to them, and especially 
whether they have reported in favour 
of all silver coins having their value in- 
scribed thereon ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Various designs 
have been submitted to the Committee, 
and I understand that the final meet- 
ings of the Committee are now being 
held. They have made their choice, 
though they have still several points of 
detail to consider. They hope to make 
their Report in a short time. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING LAWS. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the Secretary cf State for 
the Home Department whether he 
intends to introduce this Session the 
Bill for the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the laws relating to betting 
and gambling, referred to by him in 
the debate of last Session ? 

“THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrHews, Birmingham, E.) : It is still 
too soon in the Session for me to make 
any definite announcement on this 
subject, or to add another controversial 
measure to the list of Government 
Bills. An amending Bill would take 
up a good deal of the time of the 
House. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment what steps he has taken to 
investigate the causes of the outbreak 
at Wormwood Scrubs Prison on the 
19th December last ; and whether it is 
true, as stated in the Standard news- 
paper, that 
“ large numbers of old and hardened criminals 
were piaced in charge of young and inex- 


‘perienced warders,” 


and that 
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“ the ventilators in the cells of the prison were 
served 


i ectly devised that the 
a oe Vapeckingtubes betwen one 
prisoner and another. 

Me. MATTHEWS: The circum- 
stances of the disorder at Wormwood 
Scrubs were duly investigated by the 
Prison Commissioners and reported to 
me. In the formation of a new staff, 
consequent on the conversion of Worm- 
wood Scrubs into a local prison, a 
certain proportion of new officers were 
appointed, but I am informed that the 
disorder, which was quickly checked, 
was not due to this cause. There has 
been no repetition of the occurrences of 
the 19th December The ventilators at 
Wormwood Scrubs are of the same 
construction as at other prisons, and 
are not imperfectly devised. The 
prisoners cannot communicate with 
one another through the ventilators 
except by shouting, and this is at once 
heard by the officials and repressed. 


MESSRS. WATERLOW’S CONTRACT. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
Government has renewed, or is about to 
renew, @ contract with Messrs. Water- 
low ; and, if so, what is the nature, and 
what is the duration, of the contract; and 
what steps have been, or will be, taken 
to secure (in compliance with the 
engagement given by the Government 
last Session) 

“the payment of the rate of wages generally 
acce as current for a competent workman 
in his trade.” 

Smr JOHN GORST: Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons hold two contracts with the 
Stationery Office for vellum binding. 
These contracts were, on the 31st of 
‘October last, provisionaily extended for 
two years from the 3lst March, 1892. 
The proviso attached to the extension 
was that the contracts might be ter- 
minated on or after the 31st of March, 
1893, on six months’ notice given by 
either side. The Controller of the 
Stationery Office has been instructed 
to send to all contractors a circular 
similar to that now being issued by the 
Admiralty, War Office, and other 
Departments of Government. 


THE PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department whether Mr. Ruggles 
Brise has been appointed to the Prison 
Commissionership vacated by Admiral 
Hornby ; and, whether Colonel Garsia 
has been appointed Secretary to the 
Prison Commissioners ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Both 
appointments have been made. 


these 


THE POSTMASTER AT ABERDEEN. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
postmaster at Aberdeen has been 
retired with full pension ; whether the 
Town Council of Aberdeen, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other 
public bodies interested, have made 
representations to the Treasury that 
the postmaster is able and willing to dis- 
charge with efficiency all the duties 
of the office ; whether, at the time the 
postmaster at Aberdeen and other 
public servants were appointed, there 
was no Minute of the Treasury re- 
quiring retirement so long as such 
servants were fit to perform their 
duties; whether the retirement re- 
ferred to will involve an additional 
cost to the Treasury of £433 6s. 8d. ; 
and, in all the circumstances, whether, 
in terms of the Treasury Minute, he 
may consent to an extension in this 
case of a further period of five 
years ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): An Order in Council, founded 
on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments, 
prescribes retirement at the age of 65, 
unless, in a particular case such retire- 
ment would be detrimental to the public 
interest. The postmaster at Aberdeen 
has accordingly been retired on the 
pension earned by his long and good 
service. Representations have, I believe, 
been received from Aberdeen in favour 
of this officer’s continued employment, 
but the Government are bound to carry 
out the policy laid down in the Order 
in Council—an instrument ranking next 
in authority to an Act of Parliament, 
and I cannot say that this officer's 
retirement is detrimental to the public 
interest, although he was in all respects 
an efficient public servant. It has 
always been the rule that officers could 
elect to retire or could be retired on 
pension after 60 years of age. I cannot 
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adinit that, in order to save the amount 
of the pension, there is economy in 
retaining civil servants beyond the age 
deliberately fixed by a Royal Commission 
as that at which, in the interest of the 
etticiency of the public service, they 
ought to retire. 


THE “EQUIVALENT GRANT” TO 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to state 
to the House their proposals with 
reference to the money payable to Scot- 
land under the head of the so-called 
*« Equivalent Grant,” and whether those 
proposals are intended to be made in 
the form of a Bill; or, if not, in what 
other form ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My right hon. Friend has re- 
quested me to reply to this question. 
The Government are decidedly of 
opinion that the best way to proceed in 
this matter is by Billsand not by Reso- 
lutions, and they propose at the very 
earliest day to lay their provisions be- 
fore the House. If the exigences of 
public business or otherwise should 
render it impossible to carry through 
the Bills, they might reluctantly pro- 
ceed by Resolution, but they would do 
so with great regret. 

Mr. BRYCE: Am I to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
means by the expression ‘the very 
earliest day’’ within the next fort- 
night ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bills 
will be printed and circulated imme- 
diately after the Queen's Speech has 
been disposed of. 


EDUCATION IN DOCKYARD TOWNS. 


Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention 
has been called to the serious loss 
which is occasioned to the Board and 
Voluntary Schools at Sheerness and 
other dockyard towns owing to the 
recent decision of the Education 


Department that no fee grant is to be 
paid in respect of any child who has 
passed the seventh standard ; whether 
he is aware that it is necessary in dock- 


Sir James Fergusson 
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yard towns to retain the elder children 
at school for the purpose of fitting them 
for apprenticeship to the various trades, 
these children being those of working 
men who can ill-afford to keep them so 
long at school after passing the exemp- 
tion standard ; and whether it was the 
intention of the Committee in Council 
at the passing of the Act that such 
children should be excluded from its 
provisions, seeing that section 1 only 
refers toan age and not toa proficiency 
limit ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiuiam H. Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): If my hon. Friend 
will refer to the report of the discussion 
in Committee upon this section of the 
Act on June 30th, 1891, he will be able 
to satisfy himself that the case only 
of children in average attendance at 
Elementary Schools was under con- 
sideration. The Department must 
therefore, I fear, be bound by the strict 
terms of the Act, which restrict the 
payment of the fee grant to children 
In average attendance at Elementary 
Schools. 

IRISH PAWNBROKERS, 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland if it is his intention this Ses- 
sion to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to pawnbrokers in 
Ireland; whether the extension of the 
English system to Ireland is contem- 
plated ; and whether there is a clause 
in the English Act preventing pawn- 
brokers taking pledges from drunkards ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The matter referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member is one 
which is very difficult to deal with, and 
one upon which nothing like unanimity 
prevails amongst the several interests 
concerned, and the Government are 
not prepared to deal with the matter at 
present. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would be willing 
to receive a deputation of traders and 
residents in Belfast and the North of 
Ireland, who desire to have an oppor- 
tunity of laying their views before the 
Government ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have given con- 
siderable attention to this question for 





the last two years. I have recently 
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been made aware of the views enter- 
tained by the traders of Belfast and 
the North of Ireland; but, so far as I 
ain personally concerned, I shall be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to any persons who 
bring their views before me. 
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THE PADDY TAX IN CEYLON. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has come to any decision as to 
the abolition of the Paddy Tax in 
Ceylon ; if so, have instructions been 
sent to the Government of that Colony 
to introduce legislation to carry that 
resolution into effect; and by what 
taxation is the revenue supplied by the 
Paddy Tax to be replaced ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): If the hon. Member will 
postpone his Question fer a short time 
I trust I may then be in a position to 
make a definite statement on the 
subject. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the provisions of 
“The Deeds of Arrangement Amend- 
ment Act, 1890,” so far as relates to 
private arrangements, and especially 
Sub-section 5 of Section 2, have been 
disregarded; and what steps the Go- 
vernment proposes to take to compel 
the observance of the Act? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no official 
information before me at present on 
this subject. Ifthe hon. Member will 
kindly repeat his Question, I shall en- 
deavour to obtain the information he 
desires. 


MR. FORMAN’S MISSION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is in a position to 
state the result of the Mission of Mr. 
Forman to the Continent; whether 
this officer was successful in getting 
a reduction in the transit rates charged 
by France and Italy for the convey- 
ance of the Indian and Australian 
mails between Calais and Brindisi; 
and whether he is in a position to 
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inform the House of the result of his 
inquiries regarding the feasibility of 
sending our Eastern mails via Salonica ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I have 
been in communication with the French 
and Italian Post Offices on the subject 
of the hon. Member's Question. There 
will be in future a reduction of about 
£7,300 a year upon the charge for the 
conveyance of the Eastern mails by 
special accelerated trains. Books and 
newspapers will be carried at the 
territorial transit rates of the Postal 
Union. As regards the Salonica route, 
it is undoubtedly feasible, and it might 
afford a certain acceleration, but it is 
not proposed at present to resort to it. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any objection 
to lay the Papers on the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : 
consider that. 


Pensions. 


I will 


COUNTY COURTS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. CHANCE: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Government intend to 


take any steps to secure the efficient 
administration of the law by County 
Courts in Ireland, in accordance with 
the views put forward by the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The subject is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and I hope to be able to embody 
the views put forward by the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce in a 
Bill which I intend to introduce on an 
early day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What day ? 

Mr. MADDEN: As soon as possible. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if, having regard to the 
statements laid before the country of 
the extent of old age pauperism among 
the industrial classes, the Government 
will assent to the early appointment of 
a Select Committee to ascertain the 
facts, and the best means of remedying 
the evil, and enabling the thrifty to 
secure State guaranteed pensions in old 
age upon easy terms, through Friendly 
Societies or otherwise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This matter 
has excited, and I think rightly excited, 
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very great interest in the country ; but 
since Isaw the hon. Member’s question 
on the Notice Paper this morning I have 
had very little time to consider it 
myself, and have had no time to con- 
sult my colleagues on the matter. The 
hon. Member, however, will bear in 
mind that a large part, if not the whole, 
of this question, has already been very 
thoroughly examined into by a Com- 
mittee who sat during the three years 
from 1885 to 1888. They took a large 
batch of evidence on this subject, and 
laid a very important Report before the 
House. Whether there is anything 
that can beusefully added tothat Report 
I have some doubt. 


THE IRJSH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. THOMAS SEXTON: I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware of the fact that 
the usual monthly Returns of the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Land Commission 
have not been put in the hands of hon. 
Members since July last year, a month 
preceding the passage of the Land Pur- 
chase Act; so that we are entirely in 
the dark upon the proceedings that 
have taken place under the Land Pur- 
chase Act. I wish to ask if he can 
state to the House the number of ap- 
plications that have been made under 
the Act, the number of the tenants 
concerned, and the number of applica- 
tions that have been sanctioned, say, 
up to the end of the year? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I wish to 
ask the right hon, Gentleman when the 
annual Report of the Land Commission 
will be issued ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not able to 
answer the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast. If he will 
furnish me with the particulars he 
wishes to have specified, I shall en- 
deavour to have an answer. In reply to 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, I 
will inquire about the annual Report of 
the Land Commission. 


CAULKERS IN ROYAL DOCKYARDS, 
Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
explain why the caulkers employed in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, who perform 
the same duties and have hitherto been 
on an equality and received the same 
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wages as shipwrights, under the recent 
new scheme of wages receive one shilling 

r week less than shipwrights ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : In determining the rates of 
pay, the claims of the caulkers were 
carefully considered. Their trade, how- 
ever, is more limited in scope and of less 
importance than formerly, compared 
with that of the shipwrights ; and when 
advancing the scale of pay for each of 
these classes, it was considered desir- 
able to mark by a slight variation the 
difference in the character of their 
respective work. 


MR, DE COBAIN, 

(4.15.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I rise 
to make the Motion which stands in my 
name, and in doing so I do not think it 
necessary for me toinform the House that 
on the 14th of July last a Resolution was 
adopted requiring Mr. De Cobain to 
attend in his place in the House in the 
succeeding week, that during the course 
of that week he sent a letter to you, 
Sir, explaining fully to the House his 
inability to come over ta the House, 
and in consideration of this the order 
was withdrawn and the matter was 
allowed, for the moment, to rest. I 
think the House will probably feel that 
I have no alternative now but to renew 
the Resolution and ask the House— 

“To require Mr. Edward 8. W. DeCobain to 
attend this House in his place upon Tuesday 
the 23rd of February.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley De 
Cobain do attend this House in his place upon 
Tuesday the 23rd of February.”—(Mr. Arthur 
Balfour). 

(4.18). Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I should like to ask a 
question of the First Lord in relation to 
this Motion. I think it is a Motion which 
he was bound to make, and therefore 
for my part I do not intend to quarrel 
with it; I think this House acted 
very indulgently towards the hon. 
Gentleman in its proceedings of last 
Session, and I think the House at-that 
time was under an obligation to you, 
Mr. Speaker, for the way in which you 
prevented it from taking any precipitate 
action in the matter. But it appears 
to me that the Motion is extremely 
curious in its character, because when 
it says that Mr. De Cobain is required to 
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attend in his place on Tuesday the 23rd 
of February, everybody knows that the 
moment Mr. De Cobain landed on this 
shore in pursuance of the order of this 
House, he would be at once met by a 
detective at Dover and forthwith 
arrested. And what appears to me is 
that an appendage should be added to 
the motion, to the following effect :— 

“ And that this House will treat the attempt 

of any person, whumsoever, to prevent the 
said Member from complying with its orders 
as a contempt of this House.” 
I think that this is the inevitable logic 
of the situation. It seems to me that the 
true course for the Government to take 
is this, either to withdraw the present 
motion and treat the past action of 
Mr. De Cobain in not presenting him- 
self for trial as a contempt of this 
House, or else, if the Government are 
going to invite him here, that at least 
you should make it clear that his path 
should not be barred by the police in 
the interval. This House has no 
business to pass blind orders that 
cannot be obeyed, but orders that 
can be given effect to, and until 
the right hon. Gentleman has 
made up his mind, I move that, in 
addition to the resolution, the following 
words should be added :— 

“ And that this House will treat the attempt 

of any person whomsoever to prevent the said 
Mem from complying with its order as a 
contempt of this House. 
Let me say that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Belfast circulated 
amongst the Members of this House 
a document which I suppose none of 
us have had time, even if we had the 
wish, to study, but no doubt there is a 
strong impression among representa- 
tives of the democratic Orange Party 
in Ulster that a considerable pressure 
has been applied to him, because he 
represented more or less the working- 
class interest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : 
tradict that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That may be 
contrary to the fact. I give no opinion 
on it whatever, and I assure the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for South Bel- 
fast, that I am not dealing with the 
subject as one settled in my mind. I 
only state that an impression prevails 
that while other gentlemen, including a 
noble lord, were assisted, as we know 
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I beg to con- 
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from a declaration of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and enabled 
to quit the country, Mr. De 
Cobain has been singled out be- 
cause he represents the democratic 
Orange party, and they are opposed 
in that impression by gentlemen from 
Ulster who represent the more aris- 
tocratic Orange party. Personally I 
myself think Mr. De Cobain placed 
himself entirely in the wrong by not 
coming over and standing his trial, and 
this House, so far as my judgment is 
concerned, and no Member of this 
House, is now called upon to seek 
further for any special treatment in 
regard to him. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and that this House will treat the attempt 
of — ae whomsoever to prevent the said 
Member from complying with its order asa 
contempt of this House.”—(Mr. 4. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “That those 
words be there added.”’ 


(4.22.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I think the course which 
the Government has taken is the only 
course they could have pursued, and 
that it is the right course to pursue. 
I cannot agree with what my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford has just said. The truth is 
that the proceedings of this House are 
against a Member who is a notorious 
fugitive from justice, and continuously 
a fugitive from justice. Last year 
reasons were alleged why he should 
have time, and that he was involun- 
tarily a fugitive from justice. Nobod, 
can believe that now. The pertinacious 
and determined absence of the hon. 
Member from this House shows that 
he is determined not to meet a Court 
of Justice. For months he has been 
capable of proving his innocence of all 
the allegations made against him there 
if he came to England. Now it con- 
cerns the honour of this House that he 
should not be a member of it who 
is continually a fugitive from justice. It 
istherefore right toorder Mr. De Cobain 
to return here. We say to him here: 
‘“‘eithercome andclear yourcharacter or 
cease to be a Member of this House.” 
That is the plain meaning of these 
proceedings. We have nothing to do 
with a Court of Justice or the arrest of 
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Mr. De Cobain. I venture to think that 
my hon. and learned Friend’s Amend- 
ment is not Constitutional. The House 
cannot order a warrant not to be 
executed. Such an assumption on the 
part of the House would be a breach 
of the principle on which a free Con- 
stitution rests. The execution of justice 
is independent of the Crown, or either 
House of Parliament. For one House 
of Parliament by Resolution to order 
the course of justice to be intercepted, 
is a thing we could not countenance at 
all—therefore it seems to me our pro- 
ceedings are perfectly clear. We say 
now that there can be no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. De Cobain is a fugutive 
frorn justice, and he must either return 
and meet the accusations against him 
in a court of law, or cease to be a 
Member of this House. If he come 
back and, before a court of law, prove 
to be innocent, we shall receive him 
with gladness and satisfaction. If 
he persist, under the grave accusations 
against him, in absenting himself from 
a fair trial and the means of vindicating 
his character, then this House must 
declare that he ceases to be a Member 
of it, in consideration of its own dignity 
and honour. Therefore I cannot sup- 
port the amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. THOMAS SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I think the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for North Longford may, perhaps, be 
technically open to the objection pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. No doubt, how- 
ever, it is the intention of the House 
and the Government that Mr. De 
Cobain should return to this country 
and have an opportunity of obeying the 
Order of the House, and I think the 
difficulty might be met by an under- 
taking on the part of the Government 
that when Mr. De Cobain returned to 
the country he should be allowed to 
obey the Order of the House without 
any action—{‘‘ No, no”]. Why not? 
Surely if an Order of the House is issued 
it is intended to be obeyed. The ends 
of justice would not be thwarted, be- 
cause after he had obeyed the Order he 
could as easily be arrested as before ; 
and therefore I think the Government 
should give an undertaking that Mr. 
De Cobain should be allowed to obey 
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the Order of the House before being 
arrested. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Gentleman will feel that his argu- 
ment has been answered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
If we were to give any engagement 
about the arrest of Mr. De Cobain we 
should, in the first place, be doing that 
which we have no power to do; and if 
we did a Court of Law would disregard 
it. Even if we could, we should, by 
such proceedings, obviously be inter- 
fering with the Courts of Justice. The 
case could not, I think, be more 
lucidly or concisely put than as it 
has bose put by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Mr. De Cobain is still 
a Member of Parliament, though 
a Member of Parliament with a war- 
rant out against him. He refuses to 
come home and clear himself, and let 
the matter be decided according to the 
evidence on the trial, on one side or 
the other. It would not be consistent 
with honour for the House to allow 
one of its Members to remain in this 
position. We require hira to come 
back, and no doubt if he did come back 
he would be obliged to do that which 
he ought to have done long ago— 
namely, to submit himself to the proper 
tribunal of the country. If the House 
were to attempt to do what the hon. 
Gentleman has suggested, it would be 
an attempt to do that which is in 
itself unconstitutional, and which I 
believe there is no legal power to do. 

Mr. CHARLES J. DARLING 
(Deptford): The necessity for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Longford does not arise. If 
Mr. De Cobain return and surrender 
himself to justice, he can apply to the 
Magistrate for bail on the ground that 
he wished to obey the order of the 
House, and no Magistrate in the 
country would refuse bail under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to with- 
draw the Amendment, and I think the 
best course for the right hon. Gentleman 
to adopt would be to put down a Motion 
for expelling the hon. Gentleman from 
the House a fortnight hence. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Ordered, That Mr. Edward Samuel 
Wesley De Cobain do attend this 
House in his place upon Tuesday the 
23rd of February. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [9th Febru- 
ary| [See page 51.] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(4.25.) Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN (Birmingham, W.): Mr. Speaker, 
at the commencement of the observations 
which I shall ask the permission of the 
House to make, I hope I may be per- 
mitted, on behalf of my hon. Friends 
and myself, to associate ourselves en- 
tirely with all that has fallen from the 
Leader of the House, and from my 
right hon. Friend who is acting as the 
Leader of the Opposition, with re- 
gard to the lamented death of the 
Duke of Clarence. In the fierce light 
which beats upon a Throne, the whole 
nation participates in the joys and 
sorrows of the Royal Family, and in 
the present case the pathetic circum- 
stances which attended the death of 
the Duke, who had been cut off in the 
flower of his age, at a time when 
he was hopefully entering upon a 
new responsibility with the brightest 
prospects of domestic happiness, has 


appealed, I think, to our feelings 
of common humanity, so that the 


House of Commons in expressing its 
sympathy and its grief is only express- 
ing the universal sentiment of the 
whole of the people. Sir, in such 
times we all feel that any condolence 
must be unavailing to assuage so bitter 
an affliction. But we know, on the 
authority of Her Majesty herself, that 
she and those members of the Royal 
Family who have suffered more severely 
have found some comfort in the 
knowledge that the whole of their 
people have sorrowed with them. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like also to say one 
word with regard to the loss which the 
House has sustaiued in the death of its 
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late Leader. Full justice has been 
already done to the eminent qualities 
of Mr. Smith, to his genial kindliness, 
= his unswerving devotion to duty, 
| 


Answer to Her 


to his unselfishness, and to his strong 
| common sense—all the qualities which 
|appear to me to be the very best 
| characteristics of the English people. 
He had no claim to possess those 
showy gifts which in others have com- 
manded popular admiration, but he 
had one exceptional quality to which 
reference has not been made. Mr. 
Smith was essentially a man of good 
counsel, and I think those who went to 
him for advice, whether in the position 
of personal friends or political col- 
leagues, or political allies, always found 
him quick to seize the bearing of a 
question, able to appreciate the circum- 
stances and to give trustworthy and 
sagacious advice. Sir, I think that the 
loss which the country and his party 
have sustained by his death in this re- 
spect has not, even yet, been fully 


realized. Mr. Speaker, I now turn to 
the more general topics suggested by 


the Queen's Speech, and the discussion 
that has hitherto taken place on that 
document. In the first place I am 
bound to express my surprise, 1 may 
even say my astonishment, at the 
course which the Debate has hitherto 
taken. I believe it is understood that 
the Debate on the Address at the begin- 
ning of the Session is not only an op- 
portunity for a declaration of the policy 
of the Government, but an occasion 
eagerly seized by the Opposition to 
bring to the test the opinions which 
they have expressed in public during 
the Recess and to give a clear indication 
of their present attitude and intention. 
Sir, the Recess has been an exceedingly 
active one. We have been warned that 
this was to be a “ fighting Session ”’ and 
that the Opposition at least meant 
business. We have been told that the 
present is the worst and weakest 
Government which ever sat on 
these benches, that they are totter- 
ing to their fall, and that if they 
did not at the commencement of the 
Session perform the happy dispatch, 
the representatives of an indignant 
nation would combine to turn them 
out of their places and would force 
them to make room for abler and for 
better men. We have even heard 
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threats that on the first day of the 
Session a dissolution would be de- 
manded, and that if a dissolution were 
refused, supplies would be stopped. 
[Opposition cheers.] I gather from the 
cheers behind me that I have only 
fairly stated the case—{ No, no !]—well, 
I have given a short and incomplete 
summary of the oratory of the Recess, 
and what I want to point out is that 
in the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby, delivered on 
Tuesday night, there was not from 
beginning to end one hint that these 
truculent intentions were going to be 
carried out. I paid to that speech the 
attention which its ability deserved, 
and from first to last there was not in 
it even astray allusion to the Septennial 
Act, which we have been taught to 
look upon as, next to the Act of Union, 
the most iniquitous piece of legislation 
ever enacted. But yet there is no pro- 
posal from these Benches to repeal the 
Septennial Act. Even with the blush- 
ing honours of Rossendale thick upon 
him my right hon. Friend does not 
express any anxiety—he conceals the 
anxiety he feels—for a general appeal 
to the constituencies. What is his 
explanation? I thought that I had 
found it yesterday in a statement 
which appeared in the newspapers 
that my friend Mr. Schnadhorst 
had warned the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues that he could not, 
even with his machinery, produce 
a majority of more than 30 
at the next election. But to-day 
Mr. Schnadhorst says he never pro- 
mised them any majority at all. I 
think Mr. Schnadhorst was very wise. 
He has given proof of all the shrewd- 
ness with which I have been accus- 
tomed to credit him, and he is quite 
right not to prophesy unless he knows. 
But again I say that is not an expla- 
nation. How comes it then that this 
Session which was to come in like a 
roaring lion has come in like a bleating 
lamb. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby occupied the great 
part of his very interesting speech in a 
somewhat discursive attack on a cer- 
tain portion of one of several speeches 
made by the Prime Minister during 
the recess. I did not think that 
attack very relevant to the business in 
hand, and I have only one word to say 
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upon it, that I think it very hard that 
we should be accused of exciting to 
religious bigotry and intolerance, and 
insulting our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects, when we are only pointing 
out the dangers of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation. Where did we learn our 
lessons? We sat at the feet of two 
Gamaliels—the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. What is it the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian says, notin aspeech in the 
excitement of party politics on a plat- 
form in the provinces, but in writing in 
a careful essay on the subject :— 

“To secure rights has been, and is, the aim 

of Christian civilisation—to destroy them, 
and to establish the resistless domineering 
action of a purely central power, isthe aim of 
Roman policy.—‘ Vaticanism,’ 1875.” 
Is that an insult to the Roman Catho- 
lics? Is it true? If it be true, why 
do you blame us for saying the same 
thing? Then, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, a long 
way after, and with rather feeble voice, 
said— 

“The Church, it has been truly said, has 
broken with knowledge, has taken her stand 
upon ignorance, and is striving with might and 
main, even in countries where she no 
chance to use the machinery of lar Go- 
vernment, to keep back education. e@ worst 
enemy of Science is also the bitterest enemy 
of Democracy—c’st le clericalisme.”— Fort- 
nightly Review, Feb., 1886. 

Is it not a strange thing that a Glad- 
stonian may steal a horse, whilst we 
may not look over the hedge? When 
did Lord Salisbury, or any of those 
who have been criticised by the Oppo- 
sition, including myself, say anything 
worse than that? It is perfectly ab- 
surd to say that we have learned 
our lesson too well, when we 
have only repeated it rerbatim. But 
the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby was 
only intended to take us off the scent. 
He had not anything really to say 
about the policy or proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government. What he said 
was most friendly to us. In his 
most conciliatory manner, he was in- 
clined to welcome those proposals and 
give them favourable consideration, 
and the only complaint he made—and 
this is the most amusing part of the 
whole thing, taken in conjunction with 
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what heand others said inthe Recess— 
was that the Government have not pro- 
vided enough work for this Parliament 
todo. He seems to think that all the 
principal Bills of the Government will, 
with his assistance, be cleared off 
by the end of July. Is he waiting for 
the dissolution? No, certainly not ! 
He is prepared to go on, but does not 
think all the excellent material of this 
Parliament is to be wasted! and he 
wants us to proceed with District 
Councils and Registration and other 
items in the Government Programme. 
It is a most excellent frame of mind. 
I do not like to accuse my right hon. 
Friend of inconsistency, but there is a 
difference between the policy in the 
speech of my right hon. Friend and 
that of the Recess. Why, Sir, we 
were told in the Recess that every item 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, foreign and domestic, past, pre- 
sent and future, was to be arraigned as 
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soon as Parliament met. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 


Lothian denounced the continued oc- 
cupation of Egypt. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle had 
his suspicions; he was distrustful of 
the Triple Alliance, and he gave us to 
understand he was prepared to reverse 
the whole Foreign Policy of the 
Government at a moment's notice. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby was disconcerted about ex- 
tensions in South Africa, and especially 
did it pain him to think that the 
Government were going to propose 
some addition to the expenditure 
in order to secure the abolition of 
the Slave Trade and to promote civili- 
sation in that part of the world. On 
this, right hon. Gentlemen and all their 
followers were agreed, that as regards 
Local Government it was perfectly 
ridiculous to consider the question 
of Local Government for Ireland as 
long as the Crimes Act were in existence 
That is a policy if you like. But what 
trace or hint of it is there in the speech of 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby. Everybody recollects the cele- 
brated trial of ‘‘ Bardell v.Pickwick,”’ and 
how, after the case for the Plaintiff was 
opened by Mr. Skimpin, it appeared to 
the Court and the jury there was nothing 
in it. That is very like the indictment 
_preferred against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment. But Mr. Skimpin was a junior 
counsel, whereas my right hon. Friend, 
in the absence of the Member for Mid- 
lothian, speaks with an authoritative 
voice. Well, Sir, let us take one ques- 
tion as atest. I say that by this ex- 
treme reticence on the part of my right 
hon. Friend we are left in doubt as to 
the intention of the Opposition. What 
are they going to 7 about Local 
Government in Ireland ? My right hon. 
Friend and other speakers on the same 
side of the House gave us to understand 
during the Recess that, in their opinion, 
Local Government in Ireland was ex- 
clusively an Irish question, and, there- 
fore, that it ought to be left to an Irish 
Parliament. Well, if that is their view, 
I should expect them to come down here 
and scout the idea of taking up the 
time of the House with a discussion on 
Local Government which, according to 
them, is perfectly futile and inept. Not 
a bit of it. My right hon. Friend says 
he is only eager that this question of 
Local Government should be brought 
to a second reading before Easter, and 
he goes on to promise that if the 
Bill is conceived in a liberal spirit, he 
and his friends will give it their 
support. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have always said so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend has always said that Local 
Government in Ireland was for the 
Local Parliament, and is inconsistent 
now in being so ready to welcome the 
introduction of Local Government by 
the Imperial Authority. I wish to 
be perfectly fair to my right hon. 
Friend. He says they are willing 
to discuss the Local Government 
Measure, but that he does not 
consider it a final settlement of the 
question of self-government in Ire 
land. He appeals to me to say the 
same, and he appeals to a speech of 
mine delivered five years ago, and he 
quotes it as usual without the context ; 
and I must say I take it as avery great 
compliment that my right hon. Friend 
is so continually quoting my speeches. 
He must have somewhere a cabinet 
choke full of my speeches. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
are all on the ‘Round Table.” 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
delighted to hear that my right hon. 
Friend still preserves the ‘ Round 
Table.” My right hon. Friend, how- 
ever, keeps those speeches to make 
them, on occasions, the subject of his 
rather boisterous merriment. In the 
present instance, what is the state of 
the facts? In i887, after the ‘‘ Round 
Table” to which my right hon. Friend 
has just referred, I was making a speech 
in Birmingham, and I said what was 
perfectly true, both of Lord Hartington 
and myself, that after Mr. Gladstone’s 
revolutionary proposals in 1886 we 
thought at the time the circumstances 
had altered, and that it would be im- 
possible to look upon a mere scheme 
of Municipal Government as finally con- 
cluding the question of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and that something 
more might have to be done; and I 
said that I was prepared to accept the 
principle of some kind of legislative 
authority in Dublin, provided that the 
conditions which Mr. Gladstone himself 
had attached to that concession, namely, 
the undoubted and unquestioned sv- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament 
and the protection of minorities, could 
be guaranteed. My right hon. Friend 
challenges me, indiscreetly as I think 
under the circumstances, to produce 
any plan of my own by which this 
legislative authority in Dublin with the 
necessary securities may be created. 
That is a very fair challenge. I think 
my right hon. Friend was quite within 
his rights. We have no right to talk 
of a great subject involving sudden 
changes without being prepared to 
bring it to the test of public discussion. 
I think my right hon. Friend is justified 
in calling on me for details; only my 
right hon. Friend has forgotten some- 
where or another on the ‘“ Table" my 
published plan, published at the time 
of which he speaks in all its details; a 

lan by which this might be secured. I 

ave complied with his request ; I have 
published my plan, and I must say it 
met with universal disapproval. It was 
ridiculed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was scornfully repudiated by the 
Irish Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
It was not accepted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and I confess I was dis- 
couraged with what attended my honest 
attempt to deal with the matter. I 
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relinquish my plan; I am prepared to 
hand it over to my right hon. Friend. 
I do not refer to this with a view to 
disinterring a plan which fell still-born ; 
but I do so in order to appeal to my 
right hon. Friend for a little reci- 
procity. He knows my plan now. 
Will he not tell me something about 
his? TI do not ask for all the details; 
general lines will be quite sufficient for 
my purpose. Well, Sir, I have asked 
for this before, and I have been refused ; 
but I ‘am much more sanguine now 
than ever before. I have two reasons 
for thinking that at last the mask will 
fall, and this carefully guarded secret will 
be disclosed. I will put them before my 
right hon. Friend, who has an open 
mind on all questions, except, of 
course, questions of principle; and 
I will ask him to re-consider my 
application. My first reason for think- 
ing he should change his policy is this: 
that this is the last Session of the pre- 
sent Parliament (Opposition cheers). 
Yes ; we are all going (renewed Opposi- 
tion cheers) to an election ; some of us 
are going to come back (“inisterial 
cheers). I see many, many Members 
present, even in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion, who might well say :orituri te 
salutamus ; but surely the fact that we 
are going to our constituencies is a 
reason why we should let our con- 
stituencies know something of the 
policy upon which we are going to seek 
their approval or disapproval. We 
ought to know, it is not too early to 
ask for, the policy of the Opposition, 
which is to be their principal object if 
they go into power. It is not too early 
to ask that they should put that for- 
ward for general discussion, so that the 
country may pronounce upon it with 
full knowledge. But I have another 
reason even more strong, and that 
is that during the last 12 months 
a great deal of light has been thrown 
upon the subject which we did not get 
before—light as to the intentions and 
motives of hon. Gentlemen represent- 
ing Irish constituencies ; and I want to: 
know whether my right hon. Friend 
and those who follow him have in any 
way modified their views in conse- 
quence of this light? This matter is 
really of extreme importance, and I 
shall have to trouble the House with a 
few quotations, and I hope the House: 
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will appreciate them. What was the 


state of the case in 1886? The House 
and the country were asked to accept 
the Home Rule Bill, on the ground that 
it had been frankly, entirely, and com- 
pletely accepted by the t majorit 
of Representatives of Ireland as a full, 
final, and complete solution of the 
Irish question. This is what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle said immediately after the 
speech made by Mr. Parnell on 
the Second Reading of that Bill :— 
“Now, Mr. Parnell said, in the most em- 
phatic, clear, unmistakable, and for ever unde- 
niable words, that the Irish nation in e 
section of it, both in Ireland and in the United 
States—andwherever Irishmen are found—that 
every section of the Irish people has 
our plan. Gentlemen, this was a very serious 
announcement. It commits Mr. Parnell and 
his friends. They applauded his statement. 
It commits them to an endeavour—which I 
am thoroughly certain they heve no intention 
of shirking or avoiding—to an endeavour to 
make our plan work, and to make this settle- 
ment what they say, a real, sincere and a final 
settiement.” 
That was the conviction under which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle invited us to pass the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill. Can he pretend he has any 
longer a similar conviction? I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man correctly represents, by giving 
verbatim, the speech of the late Mr. Par- 
nell; but, at all events, I know this: that 
within the last twelve months Mr. Par- 
nell declared, and his colleagues have de- 
clared, that he and they only accepted 
the proposals in the Home Rule Bill 
pro tanto, and as an instalment of their 
just rights. Mr. Parnell calied it a 
trumpery Bill; and it is perfectly 
certain that if the Home Rule Bill had 
been carried on the assurances of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle, he himself and the country 
would have been bitterly deceived. 
Now, I want to know what reason has 
he for saying now, that for his new 
plan, whatever it may be, he will be 
able to get assurances from any section 
of the Irish Representatives which are 
one whit more trustworthy than those 
on which he relied in 1886? Now I 
will carry this a little further. What 
is the principle declared by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby to 
be the principal feature of this new 
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pent He has refused to give us any 
etails. I will quote his exact words. 
On the 17th April, 1891, he said :— 

“The principle for which the Liberal Part 
had contended had been the right of the Iri 
people to manage their own affairs, subject 
always to the control of the Imperial 
yk Se ee 
that was the principle on which hay woul 
always stand. 
I must say that when my right hon. 
Friend speaks of a principle on which 
he is prepared to stand, I begin to 
think that our foundations are ex- 
tremely insecure. He went on to 
say :—— 

“Mr, Parnell, up to the last moment, pro- 
fessed to accept that principle cordially and 
a he had now repudiated it, for 
reasons ch he need not here explain. The 
system for which Mr. Parnell now contended 
was one which the Liberal Party had never 
countenanced, and which they would never 
support.” 

There are two statements there to 
which I would call the attention of the 
House. First, here is a principle on 
which the Liberal Party, the Party 
represented by my right hon. Friend, 
will always stand—the principle of the 
control of the Imperial Parliament - 
and here is the second statement, that 
the system for which Mr. Parnell con- 
tends is one which they will never, 
never, never support. That is the 
most definite thing we have got yet. 
What is the system for which Mr. 
Parnell was then contending? Mr. 
Parnell expressed his intention at 
Waterford in January of 1891, and 
again he repeated it in the same words 
at the Leinster Hall in July. He said— 

“It is now known to all men that when our 
Parliament has been restored to us it shall 
have power to make laws for Ireland, and that 
there shall be no English veto upon those laws 
except the Constitutional veto of the Crown, 
exercised in the same way as the Imperial 
Parliament.” 

That is to say, Mr. Parnell says dis- 
tinctly he will not have the control of 
the Imperial Parliament. He says the 
only control he will look at is what he 
calls the Constitutional veto of the 
Crown, which we all know to be a 
Constitutional figment, which has never 
been exercised during the present 
generation, and which could not be 
exercised without the most serious 
difficulties and complications. Here is, 
at all events, a broad distinction of 
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principle between my right hon. Friend 
and the Party he represents, and Mr. 
Parnell and the Party which is now 
led by the hon. Member for Waterford. 
I assume the hon. Member for Water- 
ford is pledged to the principles laid 
down by Mr. Parnell. Then what is 
the position at which we have arrived ? 
Remember, these right hon. Gentlemen 
have said again and again that they 
would think it a most stupid act of 
folly to bring forward any Home Rule 
Bill which had not the support of the 
majority, the great majority, of the 
representatives of Ireland. Very well, 
then at all events they are cut off 
altogether from all hope of any support 
from those representatives of Ireland 
for whom the Member for Waterford 
speaks. They cannot make it up with 
him without giving up the principle on 
which they are always, always going to 
stand. Of course it may be that in 


their opinion the hon. Member for | y 


Waterford and his friends are like the 
Dissentient Liberals ; they are doomed 
to extinction. Well, we shall see. That 
is a matter I shall leave to the hon. 
Member for Waterford to settle with 
my right hon. Friend. But I now 
come to a more important, numerically 
at any rate, section of the Irish Party— 
that section, the Anti-Parnellite, the 
National Party, I believe they call it. 
What is their position? The Freeman's 
Journal in December last (laughter 
from the Irish benches)—I wonder why 
hon. Members laugh. I will read what 
the Freeman's Journal says, and then I 
will ask the House to consider whether 
it fairly represents the Party of which 
it professes to be the organ. The 
Freeman's Journal in December 1891— 
I have not the exact date—says :— 

“A deliberate attempt is being made to re- 
present that the National Party would be 
willing to accept an abortion of Home Rule. 
We, therefore, state once again for the benefit 
oh Mr. Redmond -_ thoee friend- of his 

the country who imagine that the late 
Mr. “Bernell and his followers are the sole 
repositories of national independence that the 
definition of national self-government laid 
down by Mr. Parnell himself on 31st July, 
1891, in which he referred to the essential pro- 
visions of the next Home Rule Bill, is entirely 
satisfactory to us as a fair definition so far as 
—_ of the only Home Rule which would be 
i safe or honourable for our people to 
accept.” 


(Ministerial cheers). Has my right 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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hon. Friend got that on the Round 
Table? I do not know that I under- 
stood the laughter just now when I 
uoted the Freeman's Journal. Does 
the passage in the Freeman's Journal 
correctly represent the views of the 
National Party? Do they, or do they 
not, adhere to the declaration of Mr. 
Parnell on 31st July, 1891? If they do 
not I leave them to the hon. Member 
for Waterford. If they say they 
do, how are they going to reconcile 
themselves to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby? (Ministeriai cheers.) 
Now, I appeal to the House. I 
appeal to the hon. Members who 
support the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. I say, ‘‘ Is not 
it wise in your own interest to clear up 
this doubt? Are you going to the 
election not certain that when you 
come back a great part of your sup- 
porters wil! not turn their backs upon 
you?’’ That is the risk on one side 
or the other. Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby say now 
whether he still sticks to his declara- 
tion that there shall be the control of 
the Imperial Parliament, or does he 
mean to surrender that, as he has 
surrendered so much else? If he does 
not say that, will the hon. Member for 
Derry (Mr. Justin M’Carthy), who 
leads the National Party, say whether 
he is willing to make the concession, 
whether he is willing to take an abor- 
tion of a Home Rule Bill? Will he 
say whether he is willing to accept a 
subordinate Parliament? I do not know 
what the hon. Gentleman would say, 
but I do find that the attitude of the 
National Party, of those who are 
specially the friends of my right hon. 
Friend, is one which I should describe 
as a state of suspended suspicion. 
The National Party held a meeting at 
Mitchelstown on Sunday the 22nd 
November, which was addressed by the 
hon. Member for Mayo and the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork, who 
were both present, and must therefore 
be assumed to approve of the admir- 
able Resolution which was passed at 
that meeting, namely :— 

‘“‘Whilst we indignantly repudiate the 
allegation that the Irish Cause is to be made 
subservient to the exigencies of English 
Liberals we consider it prudent and patriotic 
to trust for the time being—(Laughter)—to 
the pledge of the Grand Old Man, reserving 
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to ourselves the right te refuse any Home 
Rule Bill derogatory to the power of Ireland.” 


Was there ever such a prospect 
before a benighted Party as that 
which awaits my right hon. Friend? 
No sooner does he read a first time 
his Bill, which is to contain provisions 
to make the Parliament in Ireland 
subordinate to the control of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, than the 
friends upon whom he rests entirely for 
his majority will withdraw, will con- 
sider it prudent and patriotic to with- 
draw from provisional trust in the 
pledge of the Grand Old Man, and will 
exercise their privilege of refusing a 
Home Rule Bill derogatory to the 
power of Ireland. I say, I think I 
have made out my case. I am not 
exacting. I ask fora little information. 
I ask my right hon. Friend, or anyone 
who speaks on his behalf, to say 
whether they adhere to that declaration 
which was made in April, 1891, that a 
Parliament in Dublin was to be under 
the control of the Imperial Parliament. 
I ask only fora single piece of informa- 
tion, but there are friends and sup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman 
who have asked for a great deal more. 
There is the Pail Mall Gazette for 
instance. In the Press they have used 
arguments much more cogent than 
mine to show the unwisdom of pro- 
ceeding to a General Election without 
knowing really what the issue is for 
which we are contesting. There is the 
Evening News, which I believe is the 
great Gladstonian organ of Edinburgh, 
and the Evening News used very nearly 
the same language, except that I blush 
to say that they have spoken disrespect- 
fully of my right hon. Friend, for they 
have even called him an “artful 
dodger.” Then there is my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Fife (Mr. Asquith). 
He has put forward in the clearest 
language, the most conclusive language, 
his reason for desiring to have informa- 
tion on this subject, and he has said 
that if the information is not afforded 
it is very probable that even when 
they get the majority—which Mr. 
Schnadhorst will not promise them— 
the party will break to pieces as soon 
as the Home Rule Bill is introduced. 
What is really to be the position of 
the supporters of the Opposition if this 
information continue to be refused ? 
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Really I think the sympathy of the 
House ought to be atin to them. 
(Laughter.) They will be in the 
position of those persons described in 
the well-known lines of Churchill :— 
“Those sheep who never heard their shep- 
herd’s voice ; 
Who did not know, yet would not learn 
their way ; 
Who suaged themselves, yet grieved that 
I should stray.” 
Before I sit down there is one other 
point upon which I think the House 
is entitled to a little information, and 
that is with regard to the question of 
Egypt. I was perfectly amazed to 
find the extremely light way in which, 
after the speeches during the Recess, 
this important subject was passed 
over by my right hon. Friend the other 
night. In the course of the Recess the 
right hon. Members for Mid Lothian 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne were under- 
stood not only in this country, but in 
foreign countries, which is more im- 
portant, to have advocated the im- 
mediate evacuation of Egypt, and 
if they doubt it I appeal to the 
foreign Press, and, above all, to the 
Press of France, which asserts 
it again and again. They did not 
hesitate in their speeches to em- 
barrass the Government, to make 
its difficult task more difficult, and now 
when they have an opportunity to bring 
this question to discussion and to the 
test of a vote in the House of Commons, 
the speech which opens our proceedings 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition does not contain a 
single word about it. I could quite 
understand a patriotic silence which was 
governed by a desire not to embarrass 
the action of the Executive. But they 
have not been silent. They have done 
all the mischief possible by their plat- 
form speeches. Having spoken so loudly 
on the platform, when they come to 
this House they are as silent as mice. 
What was it that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian said? He said— 
“T shall indeed rejoice if before the day 
comes for the present Administration to give 
up the ghost, it be possible for Lord Salisbury 
to make an effort to relieve us from that bur- 
densome and embarrassing occupation of 
Egypt, which so long as it lasts, rely upon it, 
must be a cause of weakness and a source of 
embarrassment.” 
There has been an attempt made to 
minimise these words. (Ministerial 
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cheers.) The right hon. Gentleman 
says “No.” It was made in the organ 
of his Party, the Daily News, two 
days after the speech was delivered. 
I say the plain meaning of the speech, 
if words are intended to have any 
meaning, is that within six months, 
which is the longest time which the 
member for Midlothian has ever given 
to this Government to endure in recent 
days—that within six months Lord 
Salisbury is to take steps to arrange 
for the immediate evacuation of Egypt. 
If he thinks so, why does he not come 
here and say so? (Cheers.) Why does 
he only say it on a platform? I com- 
mented upon the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, and I said it was due to 
an inability to meet pressure, to an 
unwillingness to face national obliga- 
tions; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle took me to 
task, and he said according to my 
speech inability to meet pressure meant 
inability to violate pledges, and unwill- 
ingness to face responsibility meant a 
breach of public faith. Yes, but now I 
want to know, is that platform declama- 
tion, or is it serious opinion? (Minis- 
terial cheers.) If it is platform declam- 
ation, ‘I say it is unworthy and 
uupatriotic to attempt to discredit a 
Government without any real intention 
behind it. If it is serious opinion, I 
say that the right hon. Gentleman is 
bound at the earliest possible moment 
to bring this matter before the House, 
and to adhere to the statements 
which he made, and to endeavour, 
to the best of his ability, to 
relieve his country from the stigma 
of dishonesty which he seeks to im- 
pose upon it. What are the facts of 
the case? There have been only two 
pledges given by any Government with 
regard to Egypt—by the preceding 
Government, and by this Government 
—and those pledges were that we 
would leave the country as soon as the 
country was relieved from any fear of 
foreign invasion or domestic anarchy, 
and the other pledge was that we would 
not leave until that work has been fully 
and completely accomplished. We 
gave an estimate of six months. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
estimate was given by Lord Hart- 
ington. 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby wish to separate Lord Harting- 
ton from the responsibility of the 
Cabinet? Now, we see the sincerity of 
the attacks which were made upon me 
during the recess, because it was said 
that I sought to put myself, as an indi- 
vidual, outside the Cabinet, for which I 
was jointly responsible. Sir, Lord 
Hartington spoke the language which 
he was instructed to speak by the 
Cabinet. We made the estimate of six 
months at that time. Later on Lord 
Salisbury appears to have made an 
estimate of three years as the probable 
time during which this work would be 
accomplished. It was not only Govern- 
ments who made mistakes in this 
matter. Even the able cfficials who 
carried out the government of the 
country were mistaken, and believed 
that we could get to the end of the 
business much earlier than it 
has been possible to do. Both 
the estimate of Lord Hartington and 
of the Wolff Convention were mis- 
taken. But our pledgcs remain ab- 
solutely intact. They have not been 
violated either in spirit or in any other 
way. It would have been cowardly 
and unworthy of this nation to allow 
that wonderful work which has been 
carried on in Egypt to be interrupted, 
to throw back the country to anarchy, 
or to allowit to be rescued from anarchy 
by the intervention of any Foreign 
Power. I say, therefore, if the 
language of right hon. Gentlemen 
during the recess has been misunder- 
stood, they should take the earliest 
opportunity to correct themselves. 
But if they do mean what they ap- 
peared to mean, what it was said by the 
French and other foreign papers that 
they did mean—the immediate evacua- 
tion of Egypt—then we ought to know 
that these and other blessings are in 
store from the foreign as well as the 
domestic policy of a Government of 
which my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian should be the 
leader. In the course of his peroration, 
the Member for Derby made an eloquent 
appeal to the Whigs—the descendants 
of Fox, Burke, Russell, and Grey. 
Where are the Whigs? He turned 
round as if he expecied to find, some- 
where cowering on the back benches, 
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degenerate descendants of these great 
men. Why, Sir, it was only four 
or five years ago that my right hon. 
Friend used publicly to boast that he, 
himself, was the only living deseendant 
of the Whigs—that he was the only 
man who had preserved intact and in 


their pristine purity the traditions | posi 


of the principles of the Whigs for 
future ages. If that be true, why 
he himself then is the only person who 
can answer his question, ‘‘ Where are 
the Whigs?” I am afraid the last of 
the Whigs is still stewing in Parnellite 
juice, and the shades of the great men 
he evoked, if they care at all for the 
condition of their sole representative, 
must shudder at the pitiful plight to 
which he has reduced himself. How- 
ever, one thing I am confident of, and 
that is that the great Whigs to whom he 
appeals would never have consented to 
palm off upon their followers or upon 
the people of this country a policy 
which they could not define, or which 
they were unwilling to describe. 

(5.23.) Mr. JOHN MORLEY 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : Mr. Speaker, 
one of the many satisfactory circum- 
stances attendant upon the tolerably 
speedy approach of the dissolution of 
the Parliament is that when that event 
heppens we shall get rid of the un- 
seemly comedy from which we have 
suffered so much during the last six 
years, of a gentleman sitting upon 
these benches denouncing and assailing 
from that position Liberal principles and 
Liberal measures and his old Liberal 
colleagues. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked, where are the Whigs? Where 
is the Radical? Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman complains that we are 
afraid of bringing to the test of dis- 
cussion in the House the assertions we 
made during the recess. (‘‘ Hear, hear!’’) 
The right hon. Gentleman entirely 
misquotes. He did not quote in full. 
He says the declarations of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian and myself pointed to instant 
evacuation. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that I desire a complete reversal 
of the foreign policy of the country. 
On the contrary, in all that I said upon 
Egypt I asked not for a reversal of 
foreign policy, but for a continuance of 
it. I said :— 
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“This remark will remain true until you 
have somebody at the Foreign Office with the 
courage to explain to his countrymen the effect 
of our occupation of u our diplo- 
Somebody who will have the courage to 
describe the cost--I do not mean the money 
cost—but the whole cost in weakness of our 
sol who wil hate the eruenge 60 potat 
some wi ve the 
out that "England in the suenenh Gna of in- 
a 

— in cons risk o 

drawn into ae vorten of Continental war.” 

Is that a reversal of the foreign policy 
of this country? The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the Wolff Convention, 
but he does not seem to have acquainted 
himself with the full scope of that In- 
strument. Nothing can be more im- 
portant than that this country should 
present, if possible, an unbroken front 
to foreign nations. I am as strong as 
he is in that view. Well, now I want 
to ask: Does Lord Salisbury contem- 
plate the permanent and _ indefinite 
occupation of Egypt ? If he does not, in 
what does he differ from me? If he 
were in favour of a definite occupation 
it would be discreditable to him, both 
to his statesmanship and his good faith. 
There is no foundation for such acharge, 
the action of Lord Salisbury completely 
establishes that. Let us see what 
happened. Lord Salisbury had not been 
in office many months before he des- 
patched a special plenipotentiary, Sir 
Drummond Wolff, formerly a well- 
known Member of this House, to 
Turkey, and the first step he took was 
a Convention specially stipulating for a 
future arrangement regarding the with- 
drawal of British troops at a convenient 
period. That was the first step, and 
accordingly there came a second Con- 
vention, and in the month of May, 
1887, Sir Drummond Wolff was in- 
structed by Lord Salisbury to negotiate 
a Treaty with Turkey for the evacua- 
tion of Egypt by Great Britain, and 
the neutralisation of Egypt. It was 
stipulated, what? That at the end of 
three years from the date of that Con- 
vention the British Government should 
withdraw from Egypt, subject, I admit, 
to conditions of delay or return in 
certain specified cases of danger. Since 
May, 1887, the occasions specified‘as 
constituting special need for delay or 
return have never come about, there- 
fore, if the Turkish Government had 
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ratified that Convention—as unfortu- 
nately, owing to some misunderstanding 
either on the part of Turkey, Russia or 
France, she did not do—if Turkey had 
ratified that Convention, this count 
would have been out of Egypt, whic. 
the right hon. Gentleman regards as so 
cowardly a betrayal of duty, in June, 
1890. This Convention was deliberately 
tendered by Lord Salisbury to Turkey, 
and the right hon. Gentleman should be 
the very last person, I think, to use the 
language he has used to-night upon the 
subject because we cannot forget his 
own speech upon the subject in 1884. 
I would like first to complete the record 
of 1887. It is well that we should re- 
gard the language of the British 
Government towards Europe through 
the mouth of her plenipotentiary in a 
despatch approved by Lord Salisbury in 
May, 1887. They are important words, 
and should be in the minds of right hon. 
Gentlemen whether they are discussing 
this—which concerns the strength as 
well as the honour of Engiand—in this 
House or on platforms— 

“Her Majesty's Government had disclaimed 
all desire of annexing Feypt or establishing a 

rotectorate over it. as more than once 
a suggested that England should take per- 
manent possession of Egypt, which would be a 
violation of the traditional policy of England, 
of her good faith to the Sultan, and of the 
public law. In time of peace it would have 
exposed England to continued jealousy and 
danger, and in time of war it would have been 
@ weak point entailing a continual drain on her 
resources.” 


What is the difference between the lan- 
guage used by Her Majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiary and my own, that England in 
the persistent and indefinite occupation 
of Egypt is a vulnerable England, con- 
stantly in danger of being drawn into 
the vortex of European war? It was 
added that England was ready to pro- 
mote the neutralisation of Egypt, not as 
master or mistress of Egypt, but as the 
mandatory of the other Powers ; but the 
duty was regarded, and justly regarded, 
as a burden rather than a privilege. 
The House will observe this was put on 
two grounds—the violation of public law 
involved in an indetinite occupation ; and 
the ground of danger and mischief to this 
country. What more did my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian say than was said by the 
plenipotentiary and approved by Lord 
Salisbury? The right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. John Morley 
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is the last person to use language of 
this kind. What did he say in 1884— 
and, mark you, he was in the Cabinet 
then ?— 

“The fulfilment of the pledges we have 
given has been delayed by circumstances 
ey Lea not well have ee and 
now 18 
a demand taf our petie > should be 
and that we shoul e ourselves _ 
ently responsible for the government and 
protectorate of Egypt. I should be inclined te 
pay some attention to the advice if it had not 
come from a very suspicious quarter. It 
comes from those who have always been in 
favour of annexation. There is a great party 
in this nd which ome t to _ learned 
no experience, which is always 
ey ban a Empire qhenty I 
should think, vast enough to the most 
inordinate ambition, and which taxes our 
resources to the utmost in the attempt te 
govern it well and wisely.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is 
annexation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but he was 
protesting the position of those who— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Recom- 
mended annexation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : “ Make ourselves 
permanently responsible.” What else 
is the position taken up by the right 
hon. Gentleman now ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
not said a single word here or any- 
where else in favour of the permanent 
occupation of Egypt. What I have 
spoken of is remaining there till our 
work is accomplished, and I only 
complained of the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman because I believe it 
will tend directly to immediate evacua- 
tion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the 
language of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains is exactly the lan- 
guage he used :— 

“If we were to accept the advice so freel 
tendered to us I predict the temporary di 
culties we have to face would become per- 
manent dangers.” 


That was in 1884. What change 
has taken place in the condition of 
things since that which enables us to 
distinguish between permanent annexa- 
tion and the position the right hon. 
Gentleman now takes up? Will any 
hon. Gentleman opposite get up and 
define to us—the right hon. Gentleman 
himself cannot speak again—what are 
the conditions, what are the terms 
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under which he conceives our work 
will be satisfactorily done ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I stated 
them distinctly ; I said we had pledged 
ourselves not to leave Egypt until she 
was relieved from any fear of foreign 
invasion or domestic anarchy. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman took the position described 
in his own passage, how can he take 
up his present position when, accord- 
ing to constant asseverations, the 
position of Egypt is stronger than it 
has ever been? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgets that he was a member 
of the Cabinet when he used that 
language, and he is the last man who, 
in order to find favour with his 
new allies, should use such language 
to endeavour to steer the country 
into a policy which he _ himself 
was most energetic in repudiating at 
the time, and for the repudiation of 
which he was, as much as any member 
of the Government, responsible, and he 
cannot divest himself of the responsi- 
bility by having left his colleagues of 
that day. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for Midlothian was not 
here; it was well for him that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not here. 
Perhaps I have said enough to explain 
our language, which has never been 
misunderstood by the foreign press; 
they have not understood it as pointing 
to an immediate evacuation. The 
right hon. Gentleman did me _ the 
honour to refer to a passage in my 
writings as to clerical domination. I 
have written a great deal about these 
very serious subjects, and I have no- 
thing to retract or to withdraw ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman has com- 
pletely misunderstood, and may I say, 
without offence, misrepresented the 
charge that was made the other night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby against the Prime 
Minister. We have never complained 
against him for speaking against 
clerical domination. He was speak- 
ing of the Catholic religion; of the 
majority of Ireland. The point of his 
excessively pungent speech was as to 
giving the power of the majority of the 
State, and therefore the power of the 
State, ‘‘ to those who through long ages 
had been enemies of England.” That 
is not the 


Catholic clergy. He 
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went on to say ‘‘ they fought against 
us when we fought against Spain”: that 
was not the clergy ; “ when we fought 
against America and against France ”’ : 
and that was not the clergy; “ and 
this majority you are going to 
support and so place under their 
heels the rich and _ enlightened 
minority who are in sympathy with 
yourselves.” So allthat part of the 
right hon. Gentleman's argument, 
quoting from myself, was entirely 
wide of the mark. The assertion of the 
Prime Minister was certainly the most 
extraordinary I have ever heard from 
any man so accomplished as he is in 
matters of history. Iam not going to 
weary the House with many extracts, 
but I should like to read one. First of 
all ‘they were against us in the Ameri- 
can war” ; the majority of Ireland was 
against us. What does Mr. Lecky, 
your own able and powerful Unionist 
historian, say :-— 

“The Kepublican religion of the Northern 

Presbyterians gave them some bias towards 
Republican Government, and their sympathy 
with the New England Puritans in their con- 
test against England had been passionate and 
avowed.” 
So much for the American War. But. 
before that Mr. Lecky says—I beg the 
House toe notice this, because we shall 
hear of this again and again for several 
months— 

“The Catholics of Ireland bad maintained 

an absolute, unbroken tranquillity during the 
Scotch Rebellion of 1715; during the expedi- 
tion organised against the House of Hanover 
by Alberoni in 1719; during the great Rebel- 
lion of 1745; during the long and desperate 
war with France that terminated in 1763, and 
amid all the complications that had since 
arisen. 
In the American War it was not the 
Catholics who were against us, who 
moved a finger against us, it was the 
Republican Presbyterians of the North 
who were the passionate and avowed 
enemies of England. Then we come 
to the French War :— 

“ On the very eve of the rebellion of 1790,” 
Mr. Lecky says, “the object of the Govern- 
ment was to separate as much as possible the 
Catholics from the Dissenters, and the 
Catholic question from the question of Re- 
form. This was for some considerable time 
the keynote of the Irish Policy of the Duke 
of Portland, who was much struck with the 
fact that Protestant Ulster was the most dis- 
affected of the four provinces, that at least 
five-sixths of the leaders of the United [rish- 
men were Protestants ; that Munster, though 
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now disturbed, had shown itself perfectly 
loyal during the French expedition of 1796 ; 
that Connaught, the most purely Catholic pro- 
vince in Ireland, was the one province that 
was still almost untainted.” 

What are the names of the leaders of the 
so-called Rebels? Wolfe Tone, Napper 
Tandy, the Emmets, Hamilton Rowan, 
the Sheerses, Neilson, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Arthur O’Connor, and 
every one of them not Catholics, but 
Protestants. There never was a more 
unfortunate declaration _ historically, 
or a more mischivous and provocative 
one politically. The right hon. Gent- 
leman went on to say a great deal 
about the Local Government of Ireland, 
and he declares that we are guilty of 
inconsistency in opposing the project 
of the Government for Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland. But why should we 
oppose it? First of all you have got, 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends, a majority in this 
House. Why should we embark on a 
dogged opposition to a measure which, 
if you are bent upon it, you can, un- 
doubtedly, with your confederated ma- 
jority, carry through. We have never 
said, and I do not think my right hon. 
Friend has ever said, or that the hon. 
Member for Midlothian has ever 
said, that we should resist the project 
of the Government for Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland. You bring in a Bill 
for extending local self-government in 
Ireland, and we know as well as _pos- 
sible that it can only be, fetter it and 
safeguard it as you can, a stepping- 
stone to the larger and safer policy. 
Why should we oppose it? I do not 
grasp the right hon. Gentleman’s 
point. But when he says we are eager 
for it, he certainly misrepresents our 
position. I wonder what the feeling in 
the breasts of the Government sup- 
porters themselves is? I think they 
are as little eager and ready for this as 
the right hon. Gentleman accuses us of 
being. There is not one single section 
in Ireland, or any serious portion, to 
whom this proposal is not either odious, 
or contemptible. It is odious to the 
section represented by hon. Gentlemen 
sitting there, and contemptible to hon. 
Gentlemen sitting here. The First 
Lord of the Treasury himself, in the 
language he used at Plymouth, and 
afterwards at Huddersfield, seemed in 
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a very doubtful and apologetic state of 
mind about bringing it forward; and 
rather implied that he was doing so 
to carry out the undertaking given by 
his predecessor in that office and by the 
Government, before he himself wag 
a Member of the Cabinet. He did dis- 
tinctly imply that it was in consequence 
of that policy that he initiated it. He 
has never said one word in favour of it, 
except that it was taken up by his pre- 
decessor. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
my speech here, but I cannot accept 
that version of my speech. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I read the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech and took it in 
that sense, but perhaps when we come to 
the words of the Bill and it is under dis- 
cussion he will make the contradiction 
good. The Prime Minister at Newport, 
in 1885, said— 

“That a large central authority was better 

than these multiplied local authorities, inas- 
much as the wisdom of the central authority 
would neutralise the narrowness and passions 
of the local authorities.” 
At the memorable gathering, at 
Birmingham, in October, which con- 
secrated the Alliance, the rank and 
file of the Tory Party passed a resolu- 
tion throwing over their leaders, repu- 
diating their Irish policy altogether. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone, is 
he zealous for it? He says— 

“If I were asked to provide for Ireland, it 
is not per Councils I should first of all 
supply, it would be something entirely differ- 
ent, but I recognise facts.” 

What facts, except that the Liberal 
Unionists have demanded it ? 

“Tam not advocating what I think is theo- 
retically the best for Ireland ; on the contrary, 
we in Ireland may have to go through much 
tribulation, through these new Boards. In time 
to come, when er counsels prevail, they 
may even work for —¥ We may even now be 
—s Niagara, but the venture must be 
m 


That is not a very enthusiastic way of 
approaching a reform which is to be 
the keystone of the Irish policy of the 
present Government. When that Bill 
is brought before the House I do not 
say we shall give it an entirely dispas- 
sionate and unprejudiced examination, 
because I think we have a deep con- 
viction that the policy of the Bill is 
mistaken ; that you are beginning at the 
wrong end; that you are preparing for 
yourselves or for your successors great 
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tribulation, and that the safeguards that 
you propose to guarantee the minority 
against the concessions you make to the 
majority will be absolutely inoperative 
for good, and can only operate for 
increased friction between the new 
bodies and the central authority at 
Dublin Castle. I want to know—we 
shall know no doubt when the time 
comes—whether that is what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham promised three or four 
years ago. He said— 

“The Conservative Party are not averse to 

and drastic changes in the Government 
of Ireland ; they are faa i to consider and 
review the whole of the irritating system of 
administration which is known as Dublin 
Castle; but if they come to this they will be 
compelled, if they have not done so already, 
to accept the main principles of Mr. Glad, 
stone’s Bill.” 
That is a passage standing absolutely 
by itself, and the right hon. Gentleman 
will forgive me if I do not read all the 
context. He goes on— 

“ They (the Conservative Party) will have to 
substitute for the administration of Dublin 
Castle some kind of legislative authority, sub- 
ject to the guarantees Mr. Gladstone has laid 
down, and this will be the case, though they 
have rejected Mr. a as em 
ous and his guarantees as inadequate.” 

We shall be curious to see, when the 
proposals for the improvement of 
local self-government in Ireland 
come before the House, if this 
promise of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is fulfilled by his allies. Upon 
this point I do not admit that the 
representation of his views on Home 
Rule by the right hon. Member for Derby 
was in any sense a misconception or 
misrepresentation. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked about his plan. 
Which plan? I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pigeon holes are 
bulging with plans. Is it the plan 
of giving to Ireland the Canadian 
system of internal Government? Is 
it the plan which he told to 
his distinguished friend of that day, 
Mr. Huribert ? Is it the plan which dis- 
tinguished his views from the policy of 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian ; 
that is to say, that the Government in 
Ireland was to be identical with that 
of the United States? All we know 
is that when he asks us what we 
mean by Home Rule, I should be at a 
loss to find a better definition of it than 
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his own, that if there is to be a substi- 
tute for the administration of Dublin 
Castle, it must be subject to the 
guarantees which Mr. Gladstone has 
laid down. He said— 

“You must allow them to organise some 
form of Government. What the exact form 
of Government is to be concerns them much 
more than it does us. I should think if they 
were anxious to be economical and business- 
like, they would have as little red tape and 
form as possible ; and they would be satistied 
with a Standing Committee, with a Council of 

ent officers of some kind or another. 
ut if they thought they would be better 
served by imitating the cumbrous form of our 
Parliamentary Government, if they desired to 
have a Ministry—a Prime Minister, a 
Minister of iculture, a Minister of Public 
Works, a Minister of Education, and a Cabinet 
—all that I can say again is that it seems to 
me to be a matter entirely for their discretion, 
with which, at all events, I have no desire to 
interfere.” 
Therefore, in 1887, which was long after 
all disputes as to the retention of Irish 
Members, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was in favour of an Irish Parlia- 
ment and an Irish Cabinet. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks for 
details, and in connection with that 
demand there is a very curious fact. 
He says that they want full knowledge. 
Who wants full knowledge? Rossendale 
does not want full knowledge. (Cheers.) 
Rossendale got such knowledge as justi- 
fied us in claiming that election—what- 
ever else you say about it, as must be 
evident to anybody who read the 
speeches of my hon. Friend the new 
Member for Rossendale—(cheers)— 
it justifies us in claiming that election 
as a triumph for Home Rule. (Cheers.) 
Was it not fought upon Home Rule? 
(Cries of ‘‘ Yes!” and cheers.) 

An hon. Memper: But all the 
details were not given. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: You say that all 
the details were not given. How can 
it be expected—which of you would 
expect—that all the provisions of a Bill 
are to be produced, to be examined, to 
be discussed and perfected upon a plat- 
form? It is without precedent. There 
are two places for the production, for 
the discussion, for the perfection of 
details of any such plan ; there is first 
of all the Cabinet, and there is secondly 
Parliament. (Cheers.) And the countiy 
expects this; the country understands 
this; and your charge as to the 
knowledge of Rossendale not being 
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minute and in detail is beside the 
question. (Cheers.) What that elec- 
tion means, and the other elections 
fought upon the same lines, is this. It 
means that the electors say, ‘‘ We accept 
the principle that Ireland is to have a 
legislative authority for affairs declared 
by Parliament to be Irish affairs ; we 
understand you,” they say tothe Leaders 
of the Liberal Party, ‘‘to be prepared to 
provide for Irish representation at West- 
minster ; we know that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament is to be 
guarded, and we trust to you to devise 
a plan to carry out these views, and for 
shaping the fabric to be raised.” I do 
not think any gentleman opposite can 
contradictthe position. Itisthe position 
in which other matters have been dis- 
cussed in the country and accepted by 
the country, and eventually produced in 
Parliament. If the constituencies have 
confidence in the intention, and in the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, and in 
his colleagues to perfect a plan upon 
the lines that our Party accept, and 
which they desire to see carried out, 
why should we listen to the bland and 
benevolent demands of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. Ifthe Liberal Party is satis- 
fied, why should we depart from the 
Constitutional usage to please the 
little handful who have quitted 
that Party. (Cheers.) I know 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman 
how many difficulties there may be in 
carrying out the policy of Home Rule. 
This is not the time to examine that 
matter, because I rather think the 
First Lord of the Treasury the other 
night complained of a right hon. Gen- 
tleman for introducing Home Rule 
into this discussion at all; this is not 
the time for going into all the difficul- 
ties that may confront us in regard to 
Home Rule. We know these ditficul- 
ties. We do not quail before them—and 
when the General Election comes we 
shall then be face to face with you, 
and you only, who oppose Home Rule 
upon Conservative principles. We shall 
not be attacked by enemies in the 
flank—except by speeches—for the 
Liberal Unionists will have disappeared. 
The right hon.Gentleman himself knows, 
and nobody better, what sort of a 
figure the Liberal Unionists will cut 
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when the issue is placed before the 
country of carrying this measure of 
justice to Ireland, or of falling back 
upon the old position, which has made 
the Irish vote a dominant factor in 
politics. (Cheers.) It is said that you 
are going to give to the Irish priest- 
hood the power of governing Ireland. 
That was implied by the Duke of 
Argyll, who said, ‘“‘ You are going to 
give to the Irish priesthood the 
power of returning the Irish Members.” 
But supposing we are swept from Par- 
liament at the next General Election, 
you will still have the Irish Members 
to deal with. The country now under- 
stands the issue. If the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends believe that 
we are making promises which we shall 
not be able to fulfil, if they believe that 
we shall be brought face to face with 
difficulties that we cannot overcome, 
then the sooner they set us face to face 
with the constituencies the better. 
(Cheers.) And that is a question which 
the Government has not thought fit—- 
and | do not think we have much right 
to blame them—to disclose their in- 
tentions upon; but this is worth re- 
membering : that Lord Salisbury him- 
self declared, in 1884, that the Prime 
Minister *‘ might interpose his own will 
between the wishes of the country and 
a dissolution, yet such a course was 
not a Constitutional course ;”” and that 
is what we say to you, if there is a pro- 
longation of this Parliament beyond the 
present Session, that you will be guilty 
of the same breach of Constitutional law 
which Lord Salisbury laid down in 
1884. (Cheers.) Iam willing to be- 
lieve you have no intention of making 
such a breach. But the right hon. 
Gentleman says that we have not 
referred to dissolution. I have 
thought it proper to make that 
remark, and to say that we 
shall expect from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite some assurance 
that the Constitutional point raised and 
affirmed by Lord Salisbury in 1884 
will not be evaded in their own case. 
I thank the House for their attention, 
and I believe I have met all the 
points that are relevant to the dis- 
cussion. 

(6.10.) Mr. JOHN E. REDMOND 
(Waterford) : I have not risen for the 
purpose of replying to the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham ; nor do I intend to refer to 
the topics discussed by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I 
recognise the grave importance of those 
topics, and when the proper time comes, 
as probably it will come very soon, 
Irish Members will be called upon to 
express their opinion as to the necessity 
of the Liberal Party dealing more in 
detail with proposals for Home 
Rule. I do not rise now for the pur- 
pose of discussing these topics to-night, 
for I recognise that they must furnish 
material for many debates during the 
Session upon which we have just 
entered. I propose, with the perinission 
of the House, to divert the discussion 
into another channel, and to move an 
Amendment of which I have already 
given notice. It is to add at the end 
of the Address— 


“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the ‘Treason Felony 
Act,’ who are, and have been, for many years 
undergoing punishment for offences arising 
out of insurrectionary movements connected 
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trespass for a 


with Ireland, may be advantageously re-con- | 


sidered, with a view to the speedy release of | 


these prisoners.” 

I do not think that it will be 
necessary to make any apology for 
introducing, at this early stage of the 
Session, a Motion for dealing with 
the amnesty of the prisoners convicted 
under the ‘‘ Treason Felony Act.’” The 
prisoners to whom the Motion refers 
number 16, and they were convicted 
under circumstances that justify us in 
asking for their release; they are 
prisoners convicted of political offences, 
and I ask the House to agree with me 
that it is inexpedient that they should 
be further punished ; and that, seeing 
that the liberty, and, perhaps, the lives 
of these 16 men are at stake; that the 
feeling of large masses of the Irish 
people are aroused upon this matter; 
that serious doubt exists as to the guilt 
of these prisoners, whether I am not 
justified in appealing to the House of 
Commons for the principle of fair 
play being extended to them. Last 
year I directed the attention of 
the House to the case of John 
Daly and of Egan, and I went into 
some detail in regard to their cases. 
To-night I propose to deal entirely, and 
by way of illustration, with the cases 
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of those two men. And let me first 
say upon what grounds I base my 
claims for reconsideration. I base my 
claims for amnesty upon three grounds, 
and I submit that if I establish any one 
of the three grounds it will be sufficient 
for proving the necessity of reconsidera- 
tion. I say, first, that these are 
political offenders, and that being 
political offenders it is expedient to 
amnesty them. Secondly, I say that 
the convictions were wrong, and that 
in all the cases the convictions were 
obtained under circumstances which 
render it desirable that the punishment 
should be curtailed. Thirdly, I base 
my claim upon the fact that the prison 
treatment meted out to these men has 
been excessive, and has intensified 
the tortures of penal servitude because 
of the political offence of which 
I will only 
time upon 
the indulgence of the House in 
endeavouring to establish my case 
as based upon those three grounds. 
First, are they political offenders ? 
The House will note that in the 
Amendment I submit to the House 
and speak of these prisoners as prisoners 
convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act, and who are, and have been for 
many years, undergoing imprisonment 
for participation in insurrectionary 
movements in Ireland. Last year there 
was a Return presented to Parliament 
of the names and sentences of all these 
men. I find that there are 16 of 
these prisoners, and that the whole i6 
were convicted under the Treason 
Felony Act—that is, of having taken 
part in a conspiracy “to levy war 
against the Queen and to subvert the 
Empire.” I know it is said of these 
men that they are dynamitards, and 
I know that prejudice has been raised 
against thein by their being so-called. 
Now, it is unnecessary for us to say 
that we have no desire to palliate 
offences known as dynamite outrages. 
Those offences were not only stupid, 
but they were intensely criminal. The 
point d wish to make is that not a 
single one of these prisoners was con- 
victed of any dynamite outrage what- 
ever. In 1863, at the instance of the 
Member for Derby, the Explosives Act 
was passed for the purpose of dealing 
with dynamite outrages. Now, that 
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Act was not put into force with 
reference to any one of these men; 
it was not put into force, because 
the evidence which had aroused 
a certain amount of suspicion in refer- 
ence to their cases, was not strong 
enough to obtain a conviction under it. 
The course of procedure of the Crown 
was that, having got sufficient evidence 
for suspicion against these men, they 
hounded back into the lives of each and 
all of them, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they in their youth, 
and so far back as in 1867, had not 
been members of the Fenian Brother- 
hood ; and this was when some of the 
leaders of the Fenian movement had 
been amnestied, and when some of 
them were actually sitting upon the 
Benches of this House. They were 
in fact convicted and _ sentenced 
simply because they had been sus- 
pected of dynamite outrages. Take 
the case of Daly. The indictment 
against Daly was not an_ indict- 
ment for a dynamite outrage; it was 
not an indictment under the Explosives 
Act ; he was convicted for having been 
a Fenian from the year 1867, and for a 
number of years afterwards. In order 
to make that point plain to the House 
it is only necessary to go to the account 
of the trial. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury explained 
the charge, as what is known 
in legal language as Treason Felony ; 
and of levying war and raising a con- 
spiracy against the Queen in these 
realms. But SirHenry James said— 

“They had to go back to 1868; and cer- 

tainly at that time an association had been 
formed called the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, the object of which was to levy war and 
to establish an Irish Republic.” 
And then he goes on to say, in a long 
passage to explain the accountability 
of the prisoner, and as to certain docu- 
ments in his possession as proof of his 
having taken part in the conspiracy. 
The learned Judge, in delivering sen- 
tence, said— 

“ The prisoner has been convicted of having 
conspired to sever Ireland from _ these 
dominions, and nobody who perused the 
documents could come to any other conclusion 
than that a wide-spread conspiracy existed for 
that purpose.” 

Now, neither in the indictment nor in 
the speeches of counsel for the Crown, 
nor in the declaration of the Judge 
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was the case treated as other than as 
a political offence—for having taking 
part in a conspiracy to raise in- 
surrection in Ireland. In the case of 
Daly, and of Egan who was tried at the 
same time, they were not convicted of 
a dynamite offence. Daly was suspected 
of connection with dynamite, but 
convicted of a political offence, and I 
submit that he ought to have got the 
benefit that might arise from the fact 
that he was held to be a_ political 
offender. The evidence that he was 
a political offender goes back to 1868. 
This was an old, it was a stale, charge 
for there are thousands and thousands 
walking about in the light of day in 
Ireland and there are, I believe, 
Members in this House, against whom 
an offence of twenty years ago might 
be adduced .such as that which led to 
the conviction of John Daly. No 
doubt the conviction is technically 
right, but what I urge is that 
you should give him the benefit 
of the fact of his having been con- 
victed of a political offence. He was 
convicted upon evidence of ar informer 
brought from Sligo. There was evidence 
given of his connection with the Fenian 
Movement in 1868 and 1883, and, 
having been convicted, he was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life; and 
the facts show that in his case, as in 
all the others, they were convicted of 
having been guilty of political offences. 
I submit that the cases of these men, 
every one of whom, with one excep- 
tion, was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life, therefore demands re-con- 
sideration at the hands of the House. 
I know that the answer will be that 
the sentences were large because they 
were dynamitards. They were arrested 
and tried for treason felony, for a 
political offence, and having been con- 
victed of a political offence they were 
sentenced as dynamitards ; and I say 
that establishes a strong case why these 
sentences should be re-considered by 
the Government. The cases I have 
quoted of Daly and Egan are only 
sample cases. The same is true of all 
the 16 men, and I claim without 
going elaborately into the cases that I 
have shown that these men were con- 
victed of political offences, and that it 
is only fair and just that the question 
of their continued incarceration should 
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be judged as the consideration of the 
cases of men who were so convicted and 
not of the case of the men who were 
convicted of the dynamite outrages ; 
and I would seriously ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
and I would seriously ask the House of 


Commons whether they think that 
anything is to be gained for the 


Empire, for the internal peace of these 


countries, for the cause of the 
Union, if you like, of Great Britain 
and Ireland by _ prolonging the 
punishment which has _ already 


existed in the case of these men so con- 
victed of nine years in some cases and 
of eight in others, in view of the fact 
that for years and years ago amnesty 
has been granted for every political 
otfender imprisoned in these cases, and 
in view of the fact that the dynamite 
conspiracy for suspicion of which these 
men were imprisoned is absolutely as 
everybody knows dead and gone. I 
would further ask the Government to 
consider what has been the effect of 
every act of amnesty that this country 
has extended towards political offenders. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were in a 
position to show that amnesties to similar 
offenders in the past had been attended 
with bad results he might have some 
reason for opposition to the Motion I 
make ; but I think he will admit that 
the amnesty which was granted in past 
days so far from leading to renewed 
conspiracies has, in the cases of all the 
individuals who were amnestied, led to 
a better state of feeling towards this 


country and this Empire. Now, the 
second ground upon which I rest 
iny claim for the amnesty of 
these men is that in some of 


the cases the convictions are tainted 
with the very gravest suspicion. First 
of all, I desire to point out that these 
convictions were obtained at a time of 
passion and prejudice in this country. 
Everybody will remember the excited 
state, the naturally excited state if you 
like, of public opinion when criminal 
etiorts were made to injure public 
buildings and others by the use of 
explosives in the streets of this Metro- 
polis, and everyone must remember the 
denunciations in the Press towards 
everything lrish and everybody who 
happened to be in Ireland ; and I assert 
without bringing any accusation against 
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the fairness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury, and the 
other eminent Counsel who conducted 
these cases for the Crown, and without 
making any accusation against the fair- 
nessof the Judges—I think I may fairly 
say that any man who was accused of 
dynamite offences and who had been 
tried for treason felony was called a 
dynamitard in England: men who had 
suspicion raised against them could not 
expect, and did not receive from English 
jurors, that fair play which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they would receive 
from the hands of jurors in this 
country. Take again the case of Daly 
and Egan. What is the story of Daly ? 
He was a man with whom very many 
men who sit around me in this House 
were very intimately acquainted for 
many years. He was a man who 
played an important part in the public 
life of Ireland. He was a man who 
held extreme opinions. He was a man 
with whom many of us here may have 
disagreed on many points ; but I appeal 
to every man who is listening to me, 
who knew Daly personally, or who 
knew him through others, to bear me 
out when | say that through all the 
troublous times of the past he bore 
the character of, and remained, an 
honourable man. He was a compara- 
tively young man and a man of great 
intelligence. He belonged to the 
Fenian organisation, but it is notorious 
that at all times he protested vehe- 
mently against anything in the shape 
of outrage, of assassination, or of 
murder. In 1883 John Daly went to 
America, and this dynamitard who 
was to eke out the rest of his days 
in Portland Gaol was _ hunted 
out of America by a section who were 
advocating dynamite in America—by 
O’Donovon Rossa and others who 
denounced him in their newspapers 
and hunted him out of America. He 
came back to England and took up his 
quarters in Birmingham in the house 
of an old schoolfellow and friend, and 
he remained there from the 11th of 


October till the 9th of April 
following; and at the trial the 
inspector of police, who gave 


evidence against Daly, said that during 
all that time he was followed day and 
night, and never lost sight of by the 
police, and the police never saw him 
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do anything suspicious; but suddenly 
he was arrested in Liverpool on the 
11th of April—arrested under circum- 
stances so extraordinary that I say, if 
they stood alone, they would consti- 
tute a justification for my claim that 
his case should be re-considered. On 
the 9th of April he received a telegram 
from a man in Liverpool who had been 
an old friend and confidant of his. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows his name, 
He asked him to go to Liverpool. He 
went on the 9th of April from Birming- 
ham to Wolverhampton, and from 
thence to Liverpool; and the evidence 
of the police examined in the case is 
that when he arrived in Liverpool on 
the 9th of April the detectives lost 
sight of him. They did not know 
where he went; for two days he was 
absolutely out of their sight, and for all 
they knew he might have left the city. 
But suddenly, at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th of April, he went 
to the railway station at Birkenhead to 
get a ticket, and when he walked into 
the booking office carrying with him a 
brown paper parcel, which had been 
handed to him half an hour before by 
this very man, whose name the right 
hon. Gentleman knows, who was never 
arrested, who left the country and was 
never heard of since—when he went 
into that station at 8 o'clock that 
morning he found the police to the 
number of 25 in that place surrounding 
the booking office, one with a black 
bag ready to carry away the parcel, 
and another with hand-cuffs and so on, 
and he was arrested on the spot. And 
Constable Humphries, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, who effected the arrest, 
was asked at the trial by Daly, who 
defended himself, why he arrested him, 
as Inspector Stroud had sworn that 
during the seven months he followed 
him night and day he never saw him 
doing anything suspicious; and the 
answer Humphries gave was—‘ Oh, 
we saw your pockets bulky and we 
arrested you in consequence.” Now, 
at the trial all the attempts made by 
Daly, and necessarily they were clumsy 
attempts, to trace up this matter of 
the man who gave him the package 
were peremptorily stopped by the Judge, 
on the objection taken by the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for Bury. 
Under these circumstances I claim that 
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if the case of Daly stood there alone a 
sufficient case would have been made 
for the gravest suspicions as to whether 
his connection with this parcel was not 
part of a deliberate plot on the part of 
the Irish police who were at that time 
in London and other parts of England, 
for the purpose of hunting out this 
dynamite conspiracy. But the case 
does not stop there. The case de- 
veloped two or three years after his 
conviction in a manner which fairly 
startled anybody who took any interest 
in it, because a charge of the most 
horrible character was made against 
the Irish police, and an accusation was 
made by an English gentleman of 
high official position, occupying the 
position of chief of the police in the 
important town of Birmingham, Mr. 
Farndale: by a man who had been in 
control of the detectives during these 
seven months, who had been watching 
Daly. It was the statement of a man 
who knew what he was talking about, 
and knew of the efforts to take Daly, 
in this conspiracy net, and a gentle- 
man who having made this accusation 
stood by it, and, as far as [ave infor- 
mation, stands by it. He is still a 
trusted official of the Government, and 
entrusted with the highly important 
duties which belong to the office he 
holds. What was his statement? He 
made the statement first to an Alderman 
of the City of Birmingham, called 
Manton, and then he made the statement 
to the Watch Committee in the City 
of Birmingham, and his _ statement 
in a sentence was this, that he was 
determined to rest no longer with this 
load upon his conscience and mind of 
the knowledge which he possessed of 
the way in which this parcel of explo- 
sives had been planted on Daly’s per- 
son, and he solemnly made the accusa- 
tion that that parcel had been planted 
on Daly by an agent in the pay of the 
Irish police, that that agent had been 
receiving the pay of the Government 
for a considerable time before this 
transaction, that these explosives were 
actually bought and supplied by the 
Government through the agency of the 
Irish police, and that agent of the 
Government the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, and he has left the country, 
and he handed the parcel to Daly half- 
an-hour before he was arrested. The 
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man who handed the parcel to Daly 
told the police to bring their men to 
Birkenhead and wait for Daly, and 
then the man disappeared. Here is 
the statement. The words of Alderman 
Manton in a letter addressed on the 
6th October, 1887, to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary — 

“ Mr. Farndale swore on oath—Mr. Manton, 
you will be surprised when I tell you that the 
explosives found on ay aoe planted on him 
by the police r. Farndale replied, 

‘really so!’ I said to him ‘ are you absolutely 
sure?’ Mr. Farndale said ‘I am, and I pro- 
mise you that I will never engage in another 
such a business as long as | live, 

That statement was brought under the 
attention of the Government and the 
Home Secretary, and I would seriously 
ask the House of Commons to con- 
sider for one moment what a grave 
accusation that was to bring, and what 
a terrible position it was which it 
placed all those who were responsible 
for the administration of justice in 
these matters. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman do? He told us in the 
last debate he sent for Mr. Farndale, 
and tho:gh he had a private investi- 
gation he refused te tell us anything 
about the investigation, he refused to 


tell us what evidence was adduced 
there and whether was evidence 
taken upon oath. In fact, we know 


absolutely nothing about the private 
investigation except this, that the 
right hon. Gentleman says he, the 
Home Secretary, convinced himself 
that Mr. Farndale was wrong. I 
asked him did the investigation con- 
vince Mr. Farndale that he was wrong. 
He said—“‘ No,” and there the matter 
rests. An investigation is held into 
this terrible charge, the investigation 
ends by the Home Secretary con- 
vincing himself that the accusation 
was untrue, and Mr. Farndale remain- 
ing in the same position, and Daly is 
left these years to rot in gaol under 
this accusation. I submit that this 
investigation of the Home. Secretary 
leaves this matter in a most unsatis- 
factory position. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he thinks that the 
horrible accusation against the police 
was all wrong but he still continues in 
a responsible position the man who 
made such a horrible accusation 
and who will still persists that the 
accusation is true. I venture to submit 
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that the question is an extraordinary one 
at the very least, and all I ask from the 
right hon. Gentleman is that he may 
institute something like a real and bona 
fide investigation into this matter. 
Chief Constable Farndale was the only 
police official in a responsible position 
who was not called at the trial. If 
Chief Constable Farndale had been 
called and like a truthful and honest 
man had stated in the box what he 
stated afterwards, do you believe that 
any jury of Englishmen would have 
convicted Daly? No. Under these 
circumstances, is it too much for us to 
ask if you would institute a fresh in- 
vestigation into this case? My friend 
reminds me there might have been a 
verdict of treason felony, notwithstand- 
ing Chief Constable Farndale’s evi- 
dence. I do not believe that there 
would. i believe that if Chief Con- 
stable Farndale had given that evi- 
dence, the jury would have been so 
disgusted that they would have refused 
to find any verdict whatever for the 
Crown. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man not think for the sake of satis- 
fying the minds of large masses of the 
Irish people who know Daly, and from 
their knowledge of him know him to 
be incapable of being a dynamitard, 
does he not think that, after what has 
taken place, for the sake of satisfying 
their minds and for the sake of the 
purity of the administration of justice 
in England he ought to grant a new in- 
vestigation ? We believe that no matter 
how bitter an enemy of your rule 
in Ireland Daly may have been that he 
was not an assassin, and was not 
implicated in this plot; and strong in 
that belief we urge upon you in the 
name of justice to grant this man 
another investigation. Now, what I 
said of Daly I can say of all the others 
in the list. Yet a still harder case than 
of Daly is the case of James Egan. 
Egan was convicted solely, just as in 
the case of Daly, so far as proof goes, 
of being a Fenian. But there was this 
difference between the two cases, that 
whereas it was shown that Daly had 
been in communication within recent 
years with men supposed to have been 
connected with the Fenian Conspiracy, 
it was shown conclusively that since 
the year 1875 Egan had no connection 
with the Fenian Organisation what- 
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ever. He was tried in 1884. It was 
shown that he had been a Fenian 
before 1875—nine years before. During 
that period of nine years there was not 
one tittle of evidence to show that 
Egan had ever been a Fenian, or con- 
nected with the Fenian Organisation. 
So far as evidence raising suspicion is 
concerned, there is only one piece of 
evidence against Egan—namely, that 
there was found in the corner of a 
large garden at the back of his 
house a little bottle, [ believe only 


about an inch long, containing a 
small quantity of nitro-glycerine, 


and Daly declared in the most solemn 
way that it was he who buried the 
bottle in Egan’s garden. No doubt 
was expressed during the trial as 
to the truth of that statement, and 
the Judge in sentencing Egan said 
that while it was clear upon the 
evidence that he ought to be convicted 
as a Fenian, there was a shadow of a 
doubt as to his guilt as a dynamiter. 
Well, if there was a shadow of a doubt 
in Egan’s case as to the suspicion of 
dynamite, surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary might fairly 
re-consider Egan’s case, seeing that he 
has now served eight years of torture 
in Portland and in Chatham. Egan's 
case is the hardest of all the prisoners 
convicted of treason-felony. The mere 
fact that the convict Daly lodged in 
Egan’s house is no proof of Egan’s 
complicity in Daly’s crime. I have 
seen him, owing to the spirit of courtesy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, who has given me most 
ample opportunity for seeing the 
prisoners. I desire to thank him 
publicly for his courtesy. I have seen 
Egan and I have seen something of his 
life. He was a man of absolutely 
blameless life, a man who by years of 
industry had raised himself to a 
position of trust in Birmingham. 
There was absolutely nothing against 
him except this misfortune. Daly, 
whom the Irish police had determined 
to drag, by fair or by foul means, into 
their net, unfortunately went to lodge in 
the house of his old friend Egan. 
From that moment suspicion was 
raised against Egan. The police went 
down to the garden and found there 
the bottle containing the nitro- 


glycerine and they knew that Egan, 
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like Daly, had been a Fenian. Egan 
is a delicate man, and the life that he 
and the others are leading is killing 
them. It is impossible to see them 
month after month without seeing that 
they are dying almost before one’s face. 
In the case of Daly I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman for a re-investi- 
gation. In the case of Egan I appeal 
for a re-consideration of the sentence— 
as to whether nine years of torture in 
Portland is not enough for having given 
shelter to his friend Daly for seven 
months in one year. There are, in all, 
sixteen cases; there was suspicion of 
dynamite in all; there was a convic- 
tion for treason in all. I cannot possibly 
deal with the whole of the sixteen 
cases, and [ have mentioned these two 
as samples. Sir, I think I have shown, 
firstly, that these men are entitled to 
be treated as political offenders ; and, 
secondly, that with reference to some 
of the cases there are circumstances of 
suspicion which ought to give rise to a 
consideration of their cases. I come to 
the last ground on which I base my 
appeal. The prison treatment to which 
these men have been subjected is cruel 
in the extreme. I do not make any 
accusation against the prison officials, 
but what I complain of is that within 
the rules—without breaking one of 
them—these men have been subjected 
to a course of treatment which makes 
penal servitude a far greater torture 
than it is to convicts in ordinary 
establishments. Daly, moreover, was 
poisoned accidentally on three occasions 
in gaol. He was told he was dying, 
and he believed he was dying. On one 
of those occasions he made a very 
touching declaration, which is recorded 
in the Blue Book, declaring the abso- 
lute innocence of Egan of any know- 
ledge of the bottle in the garden, or of 
his (Daly's) political opinions. No 
authority is given to endanger a man’s 
life when he is sent to penal servitude, 
and, therefore, the fact that he has 
been poisoned on three occasions should 
be taken into account. Now, though 
I would be sorry to outstep the limits 
of the courtesy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or to abuse the privileges he has 
extended to me, I should like to say 
something as to the system of treat- 
ment to which these prisoners are sub- 
jected. One thing that renders convict 
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life more easy after a while is that if 
the convict behaves himself well he is 
taught some kind of trade, and by 
degrees will get skilful in that trade 
and take an interest in it, and it is 
manifest that working in association, 
the men find a new interest in life, 
which enables them to pass their days 
better than they otherwise would. In 
the case of these Irish prisoners there 
has been an exception. They have 
never been aliowed to learn a trade. 
They have been kept apart from all 
other prisoners. In Portland they are 
kept in what are called penal cells, 
originally built for refractory prisoners, 
the windows of which are covered with 
perforated iron, so that they cannot 
get so much as glimpse of the sky. 
They are kept for sixteen and a half 
hours in these cells, and for six and a 
half hours they are put to work, not in 
a room or in the open air, but in a dark 
corridor leading from one part of the 
prison to another. There they are 
employed chopping sticks, pumping 
water, and mending old flannel shirts. 
Only one hour per day is allowed them 
for exercise—for fresh air. On the 
whole case, I submit that these men 
were convicted as political offenders; that 
as such their cases ought to be recon- 
sidered ; that as to some cases there is 
doubt as to their conviction, and that 
these should be specially considered ; 
and finally with reference to all the 
cases, the punishment meted out has 
been of a peculiarly savage and terrible 
character. There is in Ireland a wide- 
spread feeling in favour of the men, 
and I sincerely trust that in the claim 
I make for the reconsideration of their 
cases I will have the support of all 
sections of this House. I hope the 
Nationalist representatives will speak 
to-night with a united voice. Finally, 
Sir, I would ask, What is to be gained by 
keeping these men in prison? Abso- 
lutely nothing. This dynamite scare is 
dead. Its folly, its wickedness, its 
absolute uselessness has been proved 
before the whole world. Any further 
detention of these men will amount to 
vindictiveness and cruelty. On the 
other hand what is to be gained by 
releasing them? It always adds to the 
strength of the strong to be merciful. 
An exhibition of clemency never en- 
dangered authority in this or any other 
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country in the world. The act of 
rong for which I now ask will for 
ever redound to the honour of this 
country, and I appeal to the House, to 
rise above the prejudices and the 
passions which surround this question 
and to send a message of peace 
and forgiveness which I believe 
will find a responsive echo in the 
hearts of the Irish people throughout 
the world, and which will do more to 
strengthen your Empire and to prevent 
the recurrence of such conspiracies 
than any exhibition of vindictiveness 
and cruelty. 

“(7.20.) THe SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Mattuews, Birmingham, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I think no one 
can complain of the tone and spirit 
in which the hon. Gentleman has 
presented his case to the House. 
I must, however, decline to follow the 
hon. Member into his narrative of 
prison treatment. I am sure he must 
see and feel it is quite impossible that 
details of prison discipline can be use- 
fully, and indeed, truthfully, discussed 
between a prisoner and his private 
friend, and if I decline to deal with 
any complaint not made through the 
constituted authority, I do not in the 
least complain of what the hon. 
Gentleman said. He said he did not 
charge the prison authorities with 
harshness or injustice. In a reeent 
inquiry it was shown that the treat- 
ment of the Irish prisoners differed in 
no respect from that of any other con- 
vict having received a similar sentence, 
and undergoing it in the same prison. 
If the House is of opinion that the 
treatment of convict prisoners is too 
severe and requires to be overhauled, 
that is a matter upon which I am per- 
fectly ready to enter; but to discuss the 
system of convict treatment and con- 
vict discipline as a bye-question 
in a debate of this sort would be 
highly undesirable. The other two 
points raised by the hon. Member 
fully deserve an answer. The hon. 
Member in an extremely ingenious 
argument contended that the whole of 
the sixteen prisoners, whose names 
were mentioned in the Return laid on 
the Table of the House last year, are 
political prisoners because their con- 
viction was for treason-felony. I must 
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absolutely take exception to that. I 
allege that every one of these sixteen 

risoners is a dynamite prisoner 
len been found guilty of dynamite 
offences, upon which their conviction 
proceeded. The hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to urge that technically and 
in legal parlance their offence was 
treason-felony, but he overlooked the 
fact that the dynamite might be used 
against a private person to cause in- 
jury to that person, and then the offence 
would not be treason-felony; but it 
might also be used for a public object— 
to bring about a change of Government, 
to alter the advisers of the Crown. 
Then the offence becomes treason- 
felony and is technically called levying 
war against the Crown. Am I, how- 
ever, to be told that because the 
purpose for which dynamite is used 
is not merely injury to a_ private 
person, but to a whole class, or 
party, or Government, that therefore 
its use becomes less infamous, less 
disgraceful, less deserving of the 
severest punishment? Hon. Members 
might turn to the pages of the weightiest 
authority on the point I can mention, 
namely, the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Extradition, comprising the 
most eminent lawyers. There were 
the late Lord Chief Justice, Baron 
Bramwell, the present Master of the 
Rolls, Sir James Stephen, who as a 
criminal lawyer stands second to none, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, a constitutional 
lawyer who could give lessons to many. 
Well, then, the Extradition Commis- 
sioners stated— 

“The principle hitherto adopted in the 
matter of extradition, of excluding offences of 
e - - character should therefore be main- 

n 


“ But it becomes a very different thing when, 
in furtherance of some political or pretended 
political purpose, some foul crime, such as 
assassination or incendiarism, is committed. 
Thus, attempts by conspirators to assassiuate 
a reigning Sovereign, regardless, perhaps, that 
in doing so other lives may be sacrificed ; or 
the setting fire to a prison, at the risk of 
burning all those within it; or the murder of 
the police for the purpose of rescuing pri- 
soners in custody for political offences, are 
crimes in respect of which, though the motive 
was @ political one, we cannot think that any 
immunity should be afforded. Civil war and 
insurrection take place openly, in the face of 
day, and may or may not be justified or excused 
by circumstances ; but assassination or other 
forms of revolting crime lose none of their 
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atrocity from their connection with political 
motive. 

“Generally speaking, we would therefore 

decline to recognise the suggestion of a poli- 
tical motive as a ground on which a magistrate 
or judge should refuse a demand for the sur- 
render of a person accused of what (in the 
absence of such motive) would be an ordi 
crime, unless the act to which a political cha- 
racter was sought to be ascribed occurred 
during a time of civil war or open insurrec- 
tion.” 
That is about as sound and tenable 
a distinction as could be made in a 
matter that presents some difficulty. 
It was also pointed out by the Com- 
missioners that if you have a state of 
civil war and insurrection, the violence 
inflicted upon one party by another took 
place openly and in the face of day; 
that each man had warning of the 
attack and knew what to expect. But 
those dynamite outrages have none of 
those features. There was no warning 
to the enemy to stand upon their guard, 
but there were all the elements of secret 
contrivance that constituted an odious 
and adangerous crime. I regret that the 
hon. Gentleman indulged in that argu- 
ment about political offences without 
stating what the character of the 
offence committed by these 16 persons 
was. Daly and Egan were charged 
with a dynamite offence; this was 
proved in the evidence, and was treated 
in the summing up of the Judge to the 
jury as a dynamite offence. There 
were two counts in the indictment, in 
which they were charged with having 
aided a treasonable object; and, with 
design to overthrow the power and 
authority of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, in that part of the United King- 
dom called Ireland, having in their 
possession at Birmingham 15 ounces 
of nitro-glycerine with intent to employ 
the same in furtherance of that object ; 
and that in furtherance of their treason- 
able object they had also dynamite and 
dynamite bombs, four dynamite shells, 
and one pound of dynamite in their 
possession. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (North Long- 
ford) : Did the conviction cover all the 
counts in the indictment ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, the con- 
viction was general, and covered all the 
counts. It was not proved for what 
purpose the bombs were to be used. 
These bombs were such as were 
capable of being thrown from the 
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(“ Oh, oh!” 
— ish Members.) I do not know 
from whom these sounds are uttered. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: This is a very 
unfair suggestion. There is not one 
tittle of proof behind it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not say it 
has been proved. I say these bombs 
were capable of being used in that way. 
It would be difficult for ingenuity to 
suggest for what innocent purpose the 
bombs were intended. I have yet to 
learn that is not a purpose for which 
the bombs found on Daly could be 
used. That was the case of Daly and 
Egan. Nitro-glycerine buried in Egan's 
garden: bombs found on the person 
of Daly. Then there isa large group in 
which McCullagh, Devany, Callaghan, 
and others figure. They were charged 
in connection with explosions at the 
Glasgow Gas Works, at Possil Bridge, 
and Buchanan Street Railway Station. 
Each of these explosions took place on 
the same night, and these men were 
all members of the Irish Brotherhood. 
The explosives found were in certain 
tubes brought from Cork to Liverpool. 
Is that to be treated as a political 
offence when railway bridges, and gas 
works in a town in Scotland are made 
the object of a dynamite explosion? I 
must leave it to the common sense of 
the House to deal with such a case as 
that. Then there is the case of White- 
head, Gallagher, Wilson, and Curtin. 
That was a case in which dynamite was 
found in india-rubber bags, sent by 
Gallagher to Whitehead’s house, in order 
to bring to London nitro-glycerine, of 
which Whitehead manufactured large 
quantities. Gallagher said this ex- 
plosive was to blow up the 
House of Commons and other 
large buildings in London. Can that 
be honoured with the name of a mere 
political offence? It is an outrage of 
the most wanton kind which anyone 
can imagine. Two other of the 
prisoners are Featherstone and Dalton. 
They were men in the possession of 
an ingeniously constructed infernal 
machine such as those used at the 
Glasgow and at the Local Government 
Boardexplosions. These explosives were 
also brought from Cork to Liverpool. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman ever heard of Mac- 
dermott ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am speaking 
of the character of the offences. The 
hon. Member is referring to some 
individual whose acquaintance I have 
not the honour to possess, and who he 
says was really the culprit. I pray that 
hon. Members may keep their minds to 
the point. I say these are all dynamite 
offences, and the appeal for clemency 
made by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford in his very temperate speech 
seems to me inappropriate. I know 
of no reason why offences certainly 
most dangerous should be treated with 
exceptional leniency except it could be 
suggested that the class of offence 
was not likely to be committed again; 
and that the deterrent object of severe 
punishment was no longer called for in 
the public interest. That is a kind of 
argument which a person in my position 
might be inclined to listen to. But 
that cannot be said. Within the last 
month or two we have had explosions 
in Ireland, which show that the use 
of explosives has not yet been aban- 
doned, and there have been indications 
in more than one quarter in England 
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as well. No one can suggest that 
these are political offences, dealing 
in these extremely dangerous ex- 
plosives. Quite apart from any sym- 
pathies or antipathies, this is a 
class of offence which is the least 
deserving of sympathy. Considering 


the advance in chemical knowledge at 
the present day, and the terrible 
increase in the power of explosives put 
within the reach of any mischievous 
or malicious person, it seems to me 
that public safety demands, that when 
explosives of this kind have been 
prepared in order to commit outrages, 
the most stringent and deterrent 
punishment should follow conviction. 
The appeals for merey might be appro- 
priate if you were dealing with a 
political party fighting in a fair way, 
but they are altogether inappropriate 
when you are dealing with secret and 
malicious offenders. Then the hon. 
Member says the conviction of Daly 
for treason felony was wrong. No 
doubt that would be so if the object 
had been to inflict a wrong upon @ 
private person, but it was not wrong 
where the guilty party sought to 
injure the Government of the Queen, 
and change Her councils by the use of 
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dynamite bombs, and by having nitro- 
glycerine concealed in a garden. The 
use of dynamite may be for private mis- 
chief or for public mischief. When for 
public mischief it is called treason 
felony. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to Mr. Farndale’s opinion, I 
am not Mr. Farndale’s superior, and 
I have no right to call him to account, 
and [ desire to say nothing of him 
which is not respectful. But after the 
most careful inquiry [ am convinced 
that the inferences which Mr. Farndale 
drew from what little he knew of 
Daly’s capture were inferences which 
were entirely mistaken. The inference 
he drew was that the bombs had been 
planted upon Daly by the police. I 
instituted an inquiry into the matter 
and [I say what [ think will pro- 
bably not surprise the hon. Member if 
Daly has been candid -with him, that 
I am satisfied from inquiries I made, 
that Daly applied to Breslin of New 
York for money and these bombs, and 
that he received from New York both 
the money and the bombs. I have no 
doubt that this is the fact. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: 
proved at the trial? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No it was not 
proved at the trial, but that is what I 
assert to the House. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: Breslin is 
dead. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I say the 
result of my inquiry is that bombs were 
applied for by Daly in New York and 
were received by him from Breslin in 
New York, together with money. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: Will you 
lay that information on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly not. I 
am here, in my capacity as Minister, 
asked to extend mercy to Daly, and I 
tell the House of Commons what steps 
I have taken to ascertain whether 
the charge made against officials of 
the Government is well founded or 
not. These things were laid before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby from day to day as 
the case proceeded, and the greatest 
care was taken to sift every piece of 
information which came before the 
Home Office. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby is my political 
opponent, but I trust [ am not so 
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unfair as not to pronounce him, in 
my opinion, right in the inquiry into 
the material before him at the time of 
Daly’s conviction. I came to the 
conclusion that that these matters were 
fully and satisfactorily established. 
The hon. Member says that the bombs 
were bought by and the money given 
by the police. I say that is untrue. 
The police never purchased bombs nor 
gave money, either directly or in- 
directly. The bombs came from New 
York. They came from a person about 
whom I need not give any information 
(Oh, oh!” from the Irish benches). 
Do you suggest that John Breslin was 
the agent of the Government? (Cries of 
“No!”) Then that is the person 
from whom they came. He sent 
them over under the description 
of “love apples”’ for purposes which 
were not proved, but which could only 
be of one kind. To talk about a plant 
is a dream and altogether an inaccurate 
suggestion of Mr. Farndale. Why 
was he not called at the trial? Be- 
cause he knew nothing about all these 
facts. He knew nothing about the 
bombs or how they came into Daly’s 
possession. He conjectured and drew 
inferences from facts of which he had 
no personal knowledge of his own. The 
hon. Member says, Will you investigate 
further? No further - investigation 
would throw any light upon the sub- 
ject. I have been reminded that one 
agent in the transaction, a gentleman 
in New York, is dead. Every day 
makes it more difficult to arrive at any 
fresh information. All the materials 
were before the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, and have beer 
reviewed by me, and I am perfectly 
satisfied of their genuineness. I am 
persuaded that no fresh inquiry is 
necessary, and that this suggestion of a 
plant by the police is an absolutely 
unfounded suggestion. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, I must decline to make 
any further inquiry and to go into this 
matter over again. I must decline to 
extend any mercy to Daly upon the 
suggestion that his conviction was not 
only wrong, but obtained by infamous 
means. If there were the slightest 
foundation for supposing that the 
agents of the Government, whether 
the police of England or Ireland had 
bought these bombs and foisted them 
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off upon Daly, that would be con- 
duct so disgraceful, that not only 
should Daly not be detained a day 
longer, but the most ample com- 
pensation and apology should be made 
to him. There is no middle course. 
There was either absolutely in- 
famous conduct on the part of the 
police, which I do not believe, or 
Daly was justly convicted. With re- 
gard to Egan it would be extremely 
injudicious and unwise to give any 
pledge or to say what may happen 
across the floor of this House. I have 
stated that the case against Egan was 
a different one from that against Daly. 
But looking to the character of the 
letters and looking to all the circum- 
stances, I have never been able to 
doubt that Egan knew that nitro-glyce- 
rine was buried in his garden, and 
therefore he was assisting the pre- 
parations for these awful explosions. 
Egan was therefore an accomplice and 
participator with Daly in the posses- 
sion of these explosives, and in the 
knowledge that they were being 
accumulated for an unlawful purpose. 
But I do not think there is against 
Egan any proof that he participated in 
the active use of this explosive mate- 
rial, though I cannot doubt that he 
was cognisant of the kind of use that they 
were intended for. That is an offence, 
no doubt, of a tighter kind, and the 
time may possibly come when it will 
be possible to reconsider the case of 
Egan, but that time is not yet. With 
regard to the other prisoners, the 
hon. Member has entered into no de- 
tails—I shall follow his example. It 
has been my duty, at one time or an- 
other, to examine the evidence against 
all the prisoners, and I have examined 
it with a mind perfectly unbiassed, and 
I hope as open as possible to any flaw 
which I could detect in the evidence 
against the prisoners. But I am bound 
to tell the hon. Member that I have 
not found anything unsatisfactory in 
any one of the six or seven cases, which 
has induced me to doubt that the men 
were properly convicted of dynamite 
offences, and that they were convicted 
of offences of a very dangerous cha- 
racter, towards which leniency or 
clemency is in no respect the right 
policy. I quite disregard the political 
flavour attempted to be given to the 
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case of Daly. I admit that Daly is 
not a man of the same character as 
those who caused the explosionsin Lon- 
don or in Glasgow. I can only think 
of Daly as a fanatic, a dangerous 
fanatic, who was ready to risk his. 
life for purposes which he appeared: 
to consider important. That is not 
a man of the same class or 
character as those who caused the 
explosion in the railway station in 
London or the gasworks at Glasgow or 
Possil Bridge. The one man is far more 
cultured, far more intelligent, and I dare 
say, in many departinents of private life, 
is a far superior person. But that the 
social danger is fully as great as with the- 
commonest and coarsest criminal is so 
obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
enforce it by any argument. These 
dynamite offences work the most wide- 
spread and terrible damage to innocent 
persons in the twinkling of an eye, and 
the difficulty of detection is always 
very great. The House must know 
that many dynamite explosions have 
completely escaped the efforts of the 
police to bring the perpetrators of thein 
to justice. It is a class of offence very 
dangerous in its character and very 
destructive in its effects, and it would 
be the very worst policy in these days 
when the use of explosives is better 
understood than formerly by evil- 
disposed persons, to show leniency as 
if they were not offences of the grossest 
kind. On these grounds I regret that [ 
cannot give a more favourable answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s request. 
The hen. Gentleman says there 
is sympathy in Ireland with these 
men. I deplore the fact that 
there is considerable sympathy for 
many of these men—I hope not for all 
—in Ireland. I regret it. It think it 
is most misplaced sympathy. If the 
Irish people knew the facts of this case 
as fully as I do they would not sympa- 
thise. I can only deplore that a certain 
halo of romance is thrown round some 
of those offenders, and in the circum- 
stances, perhaps, one cannot wonder at 
the chivalrous way in which the hon. 
Member has pleaded their case in this. 
House. While, on the one hand, I can 
understand that Irishmen are sorry to 
see any of their countrymen in prison 
for such offences, it would be wiser and 
more dignified on their part to acknow- 
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ledge that offences of this sort can in a 
civilised State only be dealt with in one 
way, by very severe punishment which 
ought not to be excessive, but which 
must be proportioned to the gravity of 
the offence. The whole administration 
of justice would be interfered with if, 
on the grounds of nationality, we were to 
interfere with the punishment awarded 
for such offences. 

(8.30.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR 
(Tipperary): The right hon. Gentle- 
man, as he concluded his speech, 
spoke, as he said, as a Minister of the 
Crown. It needed some assurance 
upon his part that he was a Minister 
of the Crown, or otherwise I should 
have thought, and many Members of 
the House would have thought, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was addres- 
sing a packed Irish jury in a Govern- 
ment prosecution in Ireland. (Cheers.) 
The right hon. Gentleman also made 
revelations that would become a 
Crown Prosecutor rather than a 
Minister of the Crown defending the 
administration of his Department in 
this House. I can conceive nothing 
more mean than the suggestion made 
by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
bombs found upon John Daly, and 
which it has been clearly proved were 
ag upon him without his know- 
edge, were intended to be thrown into 
the midst of hon. Members. Daly and 
his associates were tried in passion, 
convicted in passion, and they are to 
be retained in passion by an appeal to 
the passions of the people of this 
country, and to the passions of some 
hon. Members of this House. He 
made a still further suggestion, which 
I say is unworthy a gentleman in his 
position; he made a revelation which 
should not have been made in this 
House, or out of it, affecting the guilt 
—if he be guilty—of one of the 
prisoners; a matter which we have 
heard to-night for the first time, 
and which was not produced upon 
the trial—it was a kind of special plead- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman. And 
what is the nature of that revelation ? 
It is that one of the prisoners for whom 
we pleaded addressed a letter to a man 
in America asking for bombs and 
money, and that these bombs and 
money were sent to him in like manner. 
Now, the man to whom the application 
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is said to have been made is dead, and 
the prisoner against whom the accusa- 
tion is made is politically and civilly 
dead. The prisoner, therefore, has no 
opportunity of rebutting the charge, 
and it is unworthy of a Minister of the 
Crown to make an accusation of that 
kind when all possibility of proving, 
or disproving it is absent. Such con- 
duct was mean ; it was contemptible. 
He got rid of the case made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford 
without replying to it. He did not 
reply to my hon. Friend with regard to 
his assertion that the bombs that were 
found upon John Daly were planted 
upon him by Government spies 
and by Government agents, of 
whom these poor men were the victims. 
He made no reply to that. The right 
hon. Gentleman was accused of know- 
ing the man who gave Daly this bomb, 
and again that part of the statement of 
my hon. Friend received no reply 
whatever. It is true the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the enormity of the 
crime ; it is true that he expressed his 
horror of assassination; it is 
true that he read out a _ state- 
ment of the Judges. With  re- 
gard to the enormity of the 
crime of outrage by the use of dyna- 
mite, we all agree with the opinion 
of that gentleman; but the right hon. 
Gentleman made no reply to the charge 
made against the Government by my 
hon. Friend. The right hon. Gentleman 
introduced the name of a man named 
Featherstone, upon whom was found 
some infernal machine, and he also 
said that Featherstone was associated 
in Cork with dynamite. The Govern- 
ment was doing the very same thing as 
had been done in the case of Daly. 
It is notorious that James McDermot, 
when he came from America and visited 
Ireland, was really in the pay of 
Dublin Castle ; that he came down to 
Cork, and that he established the 
conspiracy with which Featherstone 
was proved to have had some con- 
nection; that that conspiracy was 
founded by some Government agent ; 
so that most of these men are simply 
victims of Government agents. The 
right hon. Gentleman also endeavoured 
to rouse the feeling of this House by 
alluding to assassination. We will 
not allow the right hon. Gentleman 
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to excel us in our abhorrence of 
assassination. We, in common with 
him, condemn—we have condemned it 
publicly, we have condemned it upon 
public platforms in the country, even 
in our own country—this policy of 
dynamite, which involves the innocent 
and the guilty alike in common 
slaughter. I would point out, with re- 
gard to the dynamite demonstrations in 
London, and with regard to those deeds 
for which some of them have been 
found guilty, that there was no assassi- 
nation, and that there was no life lost. 
I may be told that these men were 
assassins at heart; I may be told that 
these men, handling a dangerous com- 
pound such as dynamite, had the in- 
tention of carrying out assassination. 
I say they must, having regard to the 
character of the explosive, have taken 
special precautions not to take life. 
I believe that the men who were en- 
gaged in the explosions must have used 
the dynamite in such a manner that it 
was more dangerous to themselves than 
to those amongst whom the explosions 
took place. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded his speech with the entirely 
unnecessary task of showing the great 
enormity of the crime of causing such 
explosions; his whole speech was 
entirely unnecessary. There is not one 
of us who has not fixed ideas with 
regard to the enormity of the crime; 
but I hold that his speech is no repiy 
to the hon. Member for Waterford. 
My hon. Friend put his case upon three 
grounds—first, that the offence was a 
political one, if they were guilty; 
secondly, that their convictions were 
wrongfully procured ; and, thirdly, that 
their treatment was of a very excep- 
tional character. With regard to the 
first, the right hon. Gentleman has 
admitted that the charge was of a poli- 
tical character ; he has admitted it for 
the first time to-night. I have for 
years drawn attention to the manner 
of treatment of these prisoners, and of 
the especial severity that the officers, for 
some reason or other—I will not call it 
a pretext—exercise towards them ; but 
never, during the whole course of the 
discussion, could I get the right hon. 
Gentleman to admit that the crime was 
in any way of a political character. 
He maintained at all times that it was 
a crime, but the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has now stated what he never 
before admitted, that it was a political 
offence. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that ‘it is a political offence, 
but it is none the less a crime.” I 
reply, it may be a crime, but it is none 
the less a political offence, and being 
political offenders they would receive 
special treatment, and be more leniently 
dealt with in every other country in 
the world except this country when 
dealing with Irish offenders. I may point 
out that in France, after the war of 
1870, the Communists of Paris, who 
all but burned their city to the ground, 
had a malicious purpose, but they also 
had a political purpose ; these men and 
women were transported across the sea 
for their offences; but after a few 
years, when political passions had sub- 
sided, these men, women, and children 
were every one emancipated, and 
allowed to return to their homes and 
kindred, and many of them have, 
since that time, become law-abiding 
citizens of their country, some of 
them filling positions no less honour- 
able than those filled by right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Front Bench. 
Political offenders have been treated 
all the world over in a different manner 
to other offenders. Offences prompted 
by self-interest and self-aggrandise- 
ment have always been treated in a 
different manner to offences of a poli- 
tical character. I think I would be 
right in saying that if the Emperor of 
Russia could be sure that if he eman- 
cipated every Nihilist confined in 
Siberia, the agitation, of which these 
men and women formed a part, would 
cease, he would be glad to empty 
the prisons of Siberia; if he thought 
there would be an end to the agitation 
he would not hold these men and 
women in prison for the mere vindic- 
tive purpose of punishing them for 
their political offences. Every country 
to which I turn my eyes over Europe 
treats its political offenders in a different 
manner to other offenders; England 
alone has been slow to emancipate 
those who offend against her politically. 
Yet, even though England has been 
slow to extend pardon to her political 
offenders, she has from time to time 
allowed the feeling against her political 
offenders to drop. I doubt whether 
at the present moment there is 
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a worse feeling entertained  to- 
wards the men in Chatham and 
Portland prisons than a former gene- 
ration entertained towards the men of 
1848 and 1867. The men of 1848 were 
some of them sentenced to be hanged ; 
others were sent away into penal servi- 
tude, as also were the men of 1867; 
yet in the course of time, when the 
political events with which these men 
were connected had ceased to have any 
force, then England slowly relented, 
and gave the pardon to these political 
offenders which every civilized country 
in the world gave to men in the same 
position. The right hon. Gentleman 
for the first time in the course of this 
discussion admitted that the men for 
whom we are pleading here to-night 
committed offences that were tinged 
with a political character. I shall not 
dwell upon the wrongful manner in 
which their convictions were procured. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford has dwelt upon the subject in a 
manner that I could not hope to 
emulate; he has described the position 
of the case with an ability and a forensic 
eloquence which I could not hope 
to arrive at. But he also made 
an appeal that the men whose 
cases we bring before the House to- 
night are entitled to have their cases 
investigated, and I will go further, and 
say that they are entitled to a release, 
by reason of the special treatment to 
which they have been subjected for the 
past eight or nine years. My hon. 
Friend spoke only of the manner in 
which they had been treated in Port- 
land prison; but they were in other 
prisons before arriving at Portland. 
John Daly and others had been in 
Chatham, where they were specially 
sent in order that they might be 
specially punished, and they were 
specially punished because they were 
political offenders. There is scarcely 
any need to dwell upon the political 
character of their offences, except to 
show that it is not we alone who 
regarded them as political offenders, 
but the very men who were employed 
to inflict punishment upon them. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
Report of the Visiting Committee, 
which was put into the hands of hon 
Members of this House, and for which 
I applied, and also the hon. Member 
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for West Limerick, whose efforts on 
behalf of these men have been of a very 
patriotic character. This investigation 
into the treatment of these men was con- 
ducted by persons who were connected 
with the prison service itself. The 
right hon. Gentleman shakes his head, 
hut it is a fact that these men were 
connected with the prison service, and 
the evidence taken by the Committee of 
visiting gentlemen was the evidence of 
those who were accused of having 
maltreated these men (hear, hear) ; and 
some of the evidence goes to show that 
they were especially badly treated. 
Henry J. Wilson says that the bitter 
hatred of the average Chatham officer 
towards political prisoners makes itself 
apparent in a thousand ways ; in fact, 
the men were hounded down as 
Fenians, and as Fenians treated in an 
exceptional manner. Another of the 
prisoners is Egan, whose case has 
been singled out for exceptional treat- 
ment on an early occasion—Egan, 
who by the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night, is admitted to be 
suffering wrongfully, the man who is 
innocent of the charge. The right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head, but he 
should recollect it had been stated that 
if Egan’s case was investigated he 
might be released at an early day. 
The unfortunate position of these men 
is that right hon. Gentlemen upon both 
sides of the House are responsible for the 
injustice done. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby was 
in office when they were  con- 
victed ; was cognisant of everything, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury was their prosecutor, 
and we all know that right hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side of the House 
carried out their hereditary policy when 
dealing with political offenders in Ivre- 
land. They are all alike, and they con- 
ceive it to bea duty tothemselves, instead 
of honestly admitting theirerror, to back 
up their error rather than release these 
men. What does Egan say, whose 
case has been specially singled out? 
He says that the officers employed 
would give him pieces of newspaper so 
as to get him punished. They 
have been specially singled out for 
specially bad treatment by the prison 
officials, and it is on that account, and 
I hold it is the strongest claim, that the 
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hon. Member for Waterford asked 
for an investigation into their 
cases—an investigation not like 


the last, by a Committee composed 
of prison officials. Some of those 
gentlemen had investigated the case 
before, and when another investigation 
was started, the very men we accused 
were put upon the Committee to sit in 
judgment upon themselves, so that 
nothing could have been more unfair. 
It is not that kind of an inquiry that 
we want, for if there is to be an inquiry 
into the charge we hope that neither 
the prosecutor nor the Home Secretary 
will form portions of that Committee. 
I have visited these men. I have 
seen them year after year and month 
after month fading away before my 
eyes, the strong and hearty young 
men that I knew at home becom- 
ing blanched with a premature old 
age. I have seen the strong, hearty 
This demand for details has a very 
men becoming decrepit and weak 
before my eyes, week after week 
and month after month, by these petty 
and shameful persecutions of petty 
officials who are engaged in carrying 
out the law in their regard. Will the 
House believe that these men, when 
they take their exercise in a hot sun in 
the summer time, are compelled to 
walk fast, while in the winter season, 
when it is cold, when they want to 
walk to circulate the blood, they are 
compelled to walk slowly. These 
statements have been proved, and can 
be found in the pages of this Report. 
In my experience of prisons, and my 
observation of the prisoners, I have 
seen men with the convict jackets 
on them allowed to stand at ease. 
Mr. Clayton, the Governor of Chatham 
prison, reprimanded the warders of Chat- 
ham prison for allowing these men to 
stand at ease. Let me give another in- 
stance of cruelty. Wilson complained to 
the doctor when he saw him, of being ill, 
and he was not allowed to see him (the 
doctor), when he requested to see him. 
Wilson requested to see the doctor. 
He was not allowed out on that and 
other occasions; but he became so ill 
that at last, in order to save his life, 
they allowed him to see the doctor, and 
then he complained to the doctor that 
he was not allowed to see him when 
he required, and of course he was re- 
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ported for having made such a state- 
ment ; and, will the House believe it? 
Wilson got three days’ bread and water 
for having complained to the doctor 
that he was not allowed to see him 
when he required. And when he then 
complained to the director of this he 
said—‘ The less complaints you make 
the better.” The unfortunate prisoners 
who are thus persecuted by the warders 
have no friend but one, and that one 
the Protestant Chaplain of Chatham. 
The one kind word we find within the 
pages of that book that was spoken 
about these men was uttered by the 
Protestant Chaplain, and he said to the 
Visiting Committee—‘‘ They are well- 
conducted men, and were treated with 
unnecessary violence.” It is not un- 
necessary rigour, it is not unnecessary 
treatment, but this Christian Minister 
says they were treated with unnecessary 
violence. And the other Christian 
Minister, of a Christian Government, 
stands up here and has nothing to do 
but to make accusations against men 
who are naturally and civilly dead, 
and make suggestions which are more 
worthy of a public prosecutor than of 
a respectable Minister of the Crown. 
It was stated by my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Waterford, that Daly was 
known to Members of this House. I 
say I am not ashamed to affirm in this 
House that Daly was an acquaintance 
of mine, and a friend of mine for many 
years. We grew up boys together, and 
a more honourable young man I 
would never wish to meet than the 
man whose case we are investigating 
here to-night ; and I assert, from my 
knowledge of him, that he would be 
incapable of committing the crime for 
which he was charged and convicted. 
On the contrary, 1 know of my own 
knowledge that he was as strongly op- 
posed to that policy as I was myself, 
and that is saying enough, because 
without having been called upon to do 
so, I have publicly denounced the 
policy of dynamite, and I never de- 
nounced it more strongly than John 
Daly would have done himself. It is 
true that John Daly was an extreme 
Nationalist, but if he was, he was an 
honourable man. He _ sought to 
separate the country by force of arms, 
but he would not stoop to any dis- 
honourable act, even to win the inde- 
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pendence of his country—a cause 
which was most dear to his heart. 
From a close acquaintance with these 
men for years, I have made myself 
acquainted with the special treatment 
to which they have been subjected, and 
I hold that these being men of intelli- 
gence, of education, and of some cul- 
ture, have suffered more for the past 
eight or ten years than common 
criminals could suffer in three lifetimes ; 
that if you want vengeance you have 
had it in abundance; that your duty 
is to give these men their liberty, by 
reason of the fact that they have been 
excessively and exceptionally badly 
treated. Might I appeal to the Govern- 
ment? We have been told in the 
course of this discussion upon the reply 
to the most gracious Speech from the 
Throne, that this Session of Parliament 
is to be the last Session of the Parlia- 
ment. The Government are about to 
appeal, sooner or later this year, to the 
country, and they will most likely 
appeal upon the success of their Irish 
policy. They have brought into this 
House, and passed into law, remedial 
measures for Ireland of such a character 
as will enable them to boast of their 
good intentions towards the people of Ire- 
land; whether their measures have been 
sufficient or inadequate for the purpose it 
is not my purpose, nor ain [ called upon 
now to say. It is enough for me to admit 
that they will go with what they con- 
sider a strong hand to the country, and 
they will point to the remedial measures 
for Ireland. Would it be too much to 
ask them to make their [rish policy 
more perfect—to make it more complete 
by the release of these men for whom 
we plead to-night, rather than keep 
them in prison; not because justice 
demands it, but merely for the purpose 
of indulging in the vindictive spirit which 
is unworthy of an enlightened nation. 
(9.20.) Mz WILLIAM O’BRIE N(Cork 
County, N.E.): This is a subject on 
which there is no difference of opinion 
among Irish Nationalists. I appeal to 
the men on all sides of the House to 
pay some attention—to pay, I should 
say, respectful attention—to the unani- 
mous and deeply-rooted feeling on this 
question among the whole people of 
Ireland. But really it is not a matter 


of contentious debate about this or 
that ; it is a question of humanity and 
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of the broad national policy. The facts 
in the Daly and Egan case stand fur- 
ther apart from the rest, and I do not 
propose to weary the House by going 
again over the ground traversed by 
hon. Meibers, but I would respect- 
fully submit to any dispassionate may 
that it is almost impossible to examine 
the evidence and the statement of 
the Chief Constable, Mr. Farndale, 
without tosay the very least, a feeling of 
uneasiness as to the conviction of John 
Daly, and without a feeling that every- 
thing has not been done to clear up the 
story—-that shocking statement which is 
made deliberately by one of the chief 
officers of the police. If that story of 
these bombs having been planted on 
John Daly by an agent of the police 
was invented by Mr. Farndale, he 
ought long ago to have been dismissed 
and punished. On the other hand, if 
that story is well founded—lI go further, 
and say if there is a colour of suspicion 
that would account for the im- 
pression which was, and which 
remains, upon Mr. Farndale’s mind—- 
then I say better ten thousand 
times that John Daly, even if guilty, 
should go free than that the public 
mind should rest under the horrible 
suspicion that his conviction was 
brought about by such means as this. 
The moral of this question is—and I 
must say the case has not been yet 
dealt with—the question is, who was 
the person who gave these bombs to 
Daly, and brought him to Liverpool 
for the purpose of receiving them? 
Was he a police agent? The Govern- 
ment know who he was. I venture to 
say that until we have the whole story 
cut, who this man was, as to how he 
slipped through the fingers of the 
police, and as to where he is now, and 
as to how it happened that the police 
came to be at that particular spot in 
readiness at the very moment when 
Daly had the parcel in his possession 
—I venture to say you will never 
satisfy the public mind that Mr. Farn- 
dale was under a mere delusion when 
he solemnly made this shocking state- 
ment, that the whole thing was a con- 
trivance of the police for the purpose of 
getting into their toils a man whom, no 
doubt, they had reason to suspect had 
been engaged in treasonable practices 
of another sort. It seems to me that 
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the weakness of the Home Secretary's 
investigation, which no doubt was a 
bona fide one, was this: Did his inves- 
tigation extend to the Ivish police? 
because it is the Irish police, not the 
English police, that are implicated by 
Mr. Farndale’s statement. I agree at 
once, and I am sure that no Home 
Secretary would be capable of employ- 
ing an ayent provocateur of this cha- 
racter; but it is notorious that sub- 
ordinates of his in Ireland are 
capable of doing such things. I 
should be very sorry indeed to 
rake up needlessly a_ state of 
things that I hope has passed away 
for ever; but I am sorry to say that I 
have only too many materials for 
remembering this subject. I shall 
only mention one fact. It is notorious 
that the man who was at the head 
of the Irish Constabulary Detective 
Department at that time was a man of 
the most infamous character. It is 
notorious that this man, the head of 
the Detective Department in Ireland in 
these very years, organised at least 
more than one of those “ plants,” so to 
say, of precisely the same character as 
Mr. Farndale has mentioned in the 
case of Daly. He employed one man— 
Noonan, I believe, was his name—as 
an agent of the police, and from that 
man’s lips I took down the confession 
that the head of the detective force in 
Ireland employed him to get up a 
bogus plot against the life of one of the 
Irish Judges, in which he was to 
endeavour to implicate, if possible, a 
Member of this House, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tipperary, who is after 
speaking this moment. That is not a 
single case. We all unhappily remem- 
ber the case of James Macdermott. 
We know beyond all question that this 
man Macdermott was visiting Mr. 
Jenkinson in Dublin Castle at the very 
time that he was organising a dynamite 
conspiracy in Cork. We know that 
Macdermott escaped, as this man 
escaped from Liverpool, and his unfor- 
tunate victims found their way to penal 
servitude. I remember well the 
case of Mr. P. L. Fitzgerald, of 
Cork, who was acquitted by a 
Crimes Act jury, and the jury were 
so shocked by the methods employed 
in that case that they actually added a 
rider to their verdict condemning the 
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methods that had been taken to impli- 
cate Mr. Fitzgerald in a murder con- 
spiracy. These things it is most pain- 
ful to us to recall, but they are matters 
that are notorious in Ireland, unhappily. 
And when we know that Mr. Farn- 
dale’s statement, the statement of an 
influential police officer in England, 
corresponds exactly with our own ex- 
perience of what happened in similar 
cases in Ireland; and when we know, 
as I must say, like the hon. Member 
who has just spoken, as I do know from 
my own knowledge, that John Daly was 
a man of integrity, a man of singular 
ability, a man who was an honest and 
consistent opponent of Parliamentary 
agitation, but who had undoubtedly an 
honest abhorrence of crime on his 
character, and who had, I may say, the 
most chivalrous ideas of fighting Eng- 
land in the open — when the Irish 
people have all these facts before them, 
what can they conclude in this case, 
except that this unfortunate fellow, who 
was no doubt a Fenian, who was proud 
to be a Fenian, was not pods ck as a 
dynamitard, but for all we know, and 
certainly until we have heard much 
more about it, he was the victim 
of some nefarious proceeding on 
the part of some _ police officer. 
I do hope the hour has at last arrived 
for reconsidering Egan’s case after 
eight years of frightful torture in an 
English prison. He was convicted of 
a crime of which he is as innocent as 
any man in this House. At one time 
he was a believer in physical force as 
the only method for the redress of 
Irish grievances. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of men are walking free 
in Ireland to-day who were partici- 
pators in a crime for which I am not 
ashamed to confess myself on a very 
humble scale a participator. Sir, there 
is here a much broader question than 
whether there has been a possible mis- 
carriage of justice in two or three 
cases. I do not deny that in a number 
of those cases the prisoners were 
rightly convicted, and of a dreadful 
crime; and I think there can be no 
doubt either that if there was any sub- 
stantial danger of the renewal of this 
system of dynamite conspiracies, it 
would be unreasonable and unjust to 
extend mistaken leniency to men 
capable of making war with such 
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weapons. But all the world knows 
the circumstances under which these 
dynamite conspiracies originated—the 
desperation and _ hopelessness of 
other remedies. All the world knows 
that they are passed away and gone as 
utterly as the wrongs of the terrible 

nal laws. We have been reminded 

y the Home Secretary to-night of some 
circumstances to the contrary. We 
have found in some countries a lunatic 
who will resort to dynamite or some- 
thing of that sort for the purpose of 
public or of private vengeance. But 
that is a wholly different thing. The 
police may be thoroughly trusted to 
deal with lunacy of that sort, and there 
is not the slightest hope of any section 
of the Irish people sympathising with 
them. It is inevitable and natural that 
the Irish people should remember that 
the motives of these men were not 
selfish. Their offences were committed 
at a time of desparation and bitterness, 
and although the explosions they 
organised were most reckless and 
criminal, they manifestly were not 
planned with any intention of destroying 
human life, but, on the contrary, were 
intended to create as much alarm as 
possible without destroying human life. 
Compared with the frightful bloodshed 
and blowing up of public buildings 
under the Commune in Paris, what are 
the offences of these men? And yet 
the men convicted under the Commune 
have been amnestied, and the effect has 
been to extinguish all danger of any- 
thing like revolutionary feeling. I do 
not mean to exteunate the offences that 
were committed, they were horrible 
offences, but I do say the public danger 
is completely passed, and these men 
have expiated their offences by many 
long years of penal servitude. A feel- 
ing of trust is growing up between the 
two countries, and its continuance de- 
pends upon the readiness to grant 
frank amnesty for all things past, 
without measuring too nicely the feel- 
ing whether enough has been done to 
satisfy public justice. The Irish people 
do not want to make political 
capital out of this matter, they desire 
to see these unfortunate men restored 
to liberty while life remains in them at 
all, and would respectfully impress up- 
on the Home Secretary, and upon men 
on both sides of the House, that in 
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yielding to the earnest desire of the 
Irish people, they will be doing more 
than anything else to remove unpleasant 
memories, and to knit the two nations 
together, and to make these wretched 
crimes impossible for the future. 

(9.45). Mr. EDMUND LEAMY 
(South Sligo): The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary said he 
acknowledged the sympathy existing in 
Ireland with Daly and with his fellow 
prisoners, and he said he deplored that 
feeling. If, during the short time the 
right hon. Gentleman represented an 
Irish constituency, he had learned any- 
thing at all he would be prepared to 
know that the speech he has delivered 
to-night has intensified the feeling of 
sympathy with this man. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that if 
the Irish people knew as much as he 
does about these men they would not 
have the same feelings they now have. 
Some of the Irish people respected and 
honoured them. It is not so long ago 
since public feeling became sympa- 
thetically aroused in England on behalf 
of a woman convicted of husband- 
poisoning. She had a perfectly fair 
trial and was sentenced to death. Why 
was she not executed? If properly 
tried and convicted the Home Secre- 
tary had no right to yield to public 
clamour and mitigate that sentence 
merely to meet the public demands 
and the sympathy of the man in the 
street. The Irish prisoners were 
arrested in a time of panic and of fear, 
hostile to anything done by Irishmen 
against England. No doubt, though 
the jury that tried them were desirous 
of doing justice, they must have gone 
into the box with strong feeling against 
the dynamitards, so that the prisoners 
had to face a tribunal that was 
insensibly prejudiced against them. 
The next point is that the Chief 
Constable at Birmingham, and some of 
his subordinates declared that these 
bombs were put upon John Daly by 
some of the agents of the Irish police. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman believe 
that the Chief Constable at Birm ngham, 
Mr. Farndale, made that statement 
believing it to be untrue ; does he know 
that Mr. Farndale is still the Chief 
Constable in Birmingham, enjoying the 
confidence of the people there? Sir, 
that circumstance goes far to explain 
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the feelings of the Irish people. The 
right hon. Gentleman says there is 
good ground for re-considering the case 
of Egan, but how long is it to be before 
the case is re-considered? The right 
hon. Gentleman refused to go into the 
prison treatment of these men, but itis 
admitted that they were put in special 
cells where they were confined 16 hours 
per day deprived even of the light com- 
ing from heaven—shut out from the 
light of the sun—and I would ask 
whether it is right in this 19th 
century that men should be confined in 
a cell from which God's light is excluded. 
Then there is another matter. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford in- 
vited the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that Daly on three 
occasions was poisoned and actually 
brought to the door of death. I want 
to ask any hon. Gentleman whether he 
does not think that some consideration 
should be shown to Daly on that 
account. This is torture, and some 
compensation should be made ; we sug- 
gest that his sentence of penal servitude 
should be shortened. It has been over 
and over again declared by Ministers 
from these Benches that it was only by 
outrage that the Irish people obtained 
any recognition of their rights, and if 
Irishmen join in these outrages they 
have a fine defence in the speeches of 
many Ministers in this House and else- 
where. We are told to bury the 
hatchet, to abandon old memories, but 
I should like to see some reciprocity ; 
I should like to see you begin. You 
may sneer at the sympathy of the Irish 
people for these men. You do not 
understand the Irish people. We are 
a race distinct and apart from you. 
Though you have robbed us of the out- 
ward show of our nationhood, we are a 
distinct nation ; and I tell you that if 
you sneer at the sympaties of our 
people, or stand up in your lofty 
superior way, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has done to-night, to despise 
the sympathy they extend to their 
countrymen, who have risked and 
suffered for them, who have laid down 
their lives, even though the project in 
which they have been engaged may 
have been mad and insensate projects, 
to better their country, I tell you you 
are going a bad way to secure that 
peace and harmony between this 
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country and Ireland which you profess 
to desire. 

*(10.2.) Mr. C. DARLING (Dept- 
ford): Mr. Speaker, Sir, if it were 
possible to use an argument utterly 
maladroit and unfit to gain the sym- 
pathy of this House, I should say that 
it would be the use of such an argu- 
ment as that which has been used by 
the hon. Member who has just sat 
down. To say that because the Irish 
are a separate race, with different views 
of treason, with different views of 
felony, with different views of right 
and wrong—-[Cries of ‘‘ No! "’]—Yes— 
to say that when they commit a crime 
they should not be punished for it, 
when if it were committed by an 
Englishman he would be punished for 
it, is to use an argument which the 
English people do not understand. 
But there was another argument— 
the argument that we are bound to 
release people who have been guilty of 
outrage, of the making of bombs, 
of the firing of bombs, because years 
ago in England there were men 
who sympathised with Orsini; and 
that there were, or are still, in 
London, men who carry on the manu- 
facture of bombs. I cannot understand 
or sympathise with that argument for a 
moment. That people sympathised 
with Orsini or others who they thought 
were oppressed. I can understand, 
and they got as much sympathy as they 
deserved. There were people in Eng- 
land who thought that the Emperor of 
the French, who certainly had not 
treated them badly, ought to have done 
something more for them; and those 
people, when they found an attack 
made by an Italian on the Emperor of 
the French, may have sympathised and 
gone on sympathising with men like 
Orsini. I do not know who they were. 
It certainly was not me, because I have 
no personal recollections of the doings 
of Orsini. I have only read of them. 
But if there were people who sympa- 
thised with him and his attempt, can it 
be assumed that because they did so we 
should sympathise with people who 
have done as bad as and worse than 
Orsinidid. Now I should imagine that 
if there were anything at all in this 
appeal which is made by hon. Members 
from Ireland, or by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down and who sug- 
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gested that this was the best way to 
unite the people of England and Ire- 
land, then there should have been more 
than one member of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench present to hear it. here 
are those who, if this Government left 
office to-morrow, would come in and 
seek the release of these men. They 
are not here. (Cheers.) They take 
apparently the same view as Her 
a ministers, but they do not 
quite so boldly express it on this 
oceasion. Yet they have done so. It 
has been said to-night that some of 
these men have undoubtedly been 
guilty; yet these men are to be re- 
leased equally with the others—men who 
have been admittedly guilty of the worst 
of outrages—the use of —— in the 
prosecution of treasonable practices. 
It was said that they had been careful 
not to hurt any people—only buildings. 
I do not know that they were so careful ; 
but whether they were or not, they 
have been convicted under a somewhat 
weak-minded Act of treasonable 
practices instead of treason. If they 
had been convicted of treason we 
should not have been subjected to the 
Debate to-night and that one of last 
year 

An hon. MEMBER : 
merciful. 

Mr. DARLING: Well then I regret 
that course has not been adopted, if it 
would have been more merciful. It is 
said these men have been in prison for 
nine years. Well, many menin England, 
and Ireland too, have been imprisoned 
for nine, and for nine and twenty, years. 
Are they to be released? You cannot 
commit a worse offence I should 
imagine than treason. 

An hon. MEMBER: Yes. 

Mr. DARLING: Well, not a worse 
otfence than treason aided by dynamite. 
Some hon. Members seem to think that 
treason is a somewhat venial offence. 
To my mind it is the worst of offences, 
and the person who is guilty of it 
deserves the severest punishment. 
These people have been convicted of 
acts which amount to treason, and 
treason carried into effect by the most 
brutal and the most inhuman of 
methods. These people have been in 
gaol eight or nine years, and we are 
told that for them eight or nine years 
is sufficient, and more than sufficient. 
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Now, if we are to agree to that we must 
at the same time agree that eight or 
nine years is sufficient, or more than 
sufficient, for every conceivable offence. 
We ought, therefore, not only to let 
out these prisoners, but everybody who 
has served eight or nine years’ penal 
servitude, because no one can be in 
prison at this moment for a worse 
offence than that of which those men 
were convicted, that is presuming them 
to be guilty. I cannot see, therefore, 
that there is any logical! reason for 
letting those people out more than 
for letting out any other malefactors. 
I am told, however, that these men had 
no sordid motive or object ; that they 
had a political object. It may be so; 
but it has long been conceded that 
treason is the highest crime known to 
the law. It was also said that we 
should let them out because it would 
be personally gratifying to certain per- 
sons. All I can say is that we should 
not let them out upon that score. I 
can well understand the solicitude of 
hon. Members of both the Irish Parties 
opposite. I can well imagine that a 
number of votes depend on the due and 
warm advocacy of the case of these 
prisoners, and full justice has been 
done to it. Everybody knows that 
they will not be released; but the 
speeches have been made, and their 
friends will be grateful and will show 
it in the proper way. The hon. Mem- 
ber said—suppose Egan, Larrigan, and 
O’Brien had escaped to America— 
happily they had not the chance of doing 
so—and we had asked the Americans to 
hand them back as guilty of murder, 
would the Americans have done it? 
Who knows? Perhaps they would. 
The hon. Member said they would not. 
Well, it might have depended on the 
weight of the Irish vote in the Presi- 
dential elections. It would not have 
depended on the abstract question of 
whether those men were guilty of mur- 
der. It would have been decided with 
a view to electioneering prospects and 
nothing else. At all events, I think it 
would. The hon. Member, who knows 
America better perhaps than I do, 
perhaps thinks the same thing, but 
does not like to say it. There is a dis- 
tinction drawn between the case of 
some of the prisoners and that of others. 
It is said that Whitehead, Gallagher, 
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and others were not so guilty as the 
rest, and should be released, and that 
Daly and Egan were improperly con- 
victed and should be released. But this 
House has aiready considered the ques- 
tion. Those who have taken the 
trouble to read the evidence in the 
case of Daly have been good enough 


to give us on former occasions 
their opinions as to the guilt 
or innocence of this man Daly, 


who, we are now assured, is an innocent 
man. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
was present when this question was 
raised last year, and he then gave it as 
his opinion that Daly was guilty. He 
had looked through all the evidenee. 
He gave the House the benefit of his 
opinion upon it, and he pointed out 
that all this story on which we are 
asked to believe that Daly was con- 
victed by error was never alleged by 
Daly himself, but apparently was in- 
vented for him by someone of more 
inventive imagination than himself. 
About that story of an agent provocateur 
the right hon. Member for Derby used 
these words—- 

“But that is not all. Ever since that time, 
although he has had every opportunity of 
making that statement, he has never done so. 
The statement referred, not to an agent 
provocateur, but to an informer. It showed 
that he suspected there was an informer 
who had told the Government what sort of 
transactions he was engaged in.” 

Next comes the commonest of old 
excuses. Long before I had the honour 
of a seat in this House I was familiar 
with the excuses of prisoners at the 
bar who were found in possession of 
compromising articles. They invariably 
said that they had been given to them 
by a friend, who asked them to take 
care of them for a short time. I have 
on their behalf alleged that reason, 
sometimes with success and sometimes 
without it, but I never could hope to 
allege it with success to an audience 
half so intelligent as hon. Gentlemen on 
the Benches opposite. But besides the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, the hon. and learnedMember for 
Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) spoke 
last year in this debate. He spoke as a 
friend. He said he hoped that Go- 
vernment would release some of these 
prisoners, and the reason he hoped they 
would release more than one of these 
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orp was that they were men 
ighly regarded in Fenian circles who 
longed for their return. The hon. and 
— Member for Haddingtonshire 
sala— 

“TI think it is much to be regretted that 
much of the debate has been wide of the 
amendment which simply recommends a poli 
of clemency. Ressens Lave boon exged whieh 
have gone for the most part to the righteous- 
ness of the conviction. On that part of the 
case I do not entertain much doubt. I 
listened carefully to the ents advanced 
with a view pm pe the finding of the jury 
in the case of ly and Egan, and it seemed 
to me that the answer of the Home Secretary 
was conclusive.” 

Now we have the same arguments 
again. The Home Secretary has satis- 
fied the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddingtonshire that Daly is guilty. 
We are asked again to believe that 
Daly is the victim of some nefarious 
plot on the part of the police. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby does not believe it. The hon. and 
learned Member for Haddingtonshire 
does not believe it. I do not know 
who does believe it. Daly does not 
believe it. Daly has never said it. 
Never. He has been interviewed more 
than once. But is it ground for re- 
leasing him that he is what he has 
never said he is? At the best these 
men are traitors and deserve a traitor’s 
fate. It is said that they have had 
enough, too much, when, after having 
been engaged in a plot to blow up and 
ruin not only the buildings, but 
perhaps also the people of this 
country, they have been in 
prison for nine years. There are 
persons who have been convicted of 
perjury, or some assault, or embezzle- 
ment, and sent to penal servitude, and 
all these people are te remain in the 
same gaol from which these men are 
to be liberated because in addition to 
being dynamitards, and liable to be 
prosecuted for having dynamite in their 
possession and dealing with it, they 
are traitors, and because they are 
entitled to claim a peculiar clemency 
from the nation. Has a case been 
made out? I do not think so an 
more than the Front Opposition Bene 
think so. At all events, a claim is 
advanced on grounds which make it 
impossible to grant it. It is advanced 
with regard to the worst of them. 
Those who have most carefully in- 
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vestigated the case including the 
present and the last Home Secretaries, 
and the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Haldane) have come to 
the conclusion that there was no mis- 
carriage of justice, and that the verdicts 
of the jury were right. By those 
verdicts we must, I imagine, stand. 
This House cannot reverse them. It 
cannot reverse them in deference to 
the opinion that they were wrong, nor 
I imagine can it reverse them simply on 
the ground of clemency, nor because the 
hon. Member for Cork said there was 
no danger, as dynamite outrages have 
ceased. I see in that an additional 
reason for keeping them in. If you 
are wise, detain them where they are 
while dynamite outrages do not go on. 

10.21. Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Deptford has stated that this 
Motion has been brought forward on 
this side in order to catch votes. If so, 
I wonder for what purpose his speech 
was made He says we brought for- 
ward this Motion knowing it was hope- 
less, and that it was certain to be 
refused. If our Motion was brought 
forward with the object of gaining votes, 
at any rate, in its essence, our attitude 
is more respectable in suing for mercy 
and clemency for those men than is his 
speech, which was an unnecessary 
speech, refusal having already been 
given, and a speech only made for the 
purpose of attracting the votes of cer- 
tain Conservatives in his own Con- 
stituency. The speech to which we 
have just listened almost makes a man 
understand a dynamitard. If there 
were anything calculated to drive a 
man into rebellion it is the notion that 
he was being ruled by 670 gentlemen 
like the hon. Member for Deptford. 
And when I reflect that it is by votes 
and recommendations and decisions of 
a number of gentlemen like the Mem- 
ber for Deptford that our country is 
ruled, and that speeches like his will 
be telegraphed to America, insulting, 
as they do, our nation in that country, 
and, not only our nation, but the Presi- 
dent and Senate and Congress of the 
United States and its Ambassadors, 
I really wonder that you have not 
further crops of incendiaries in that 
Republic. The hon. and _ learned 
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ber for Dungarvan. He has no past to 
apologise for. I think I do remember 
a speech made for amnesty by the 
Member for Dungarvan. When we are 
asked here to explain how it is that there 
are masses of men in Ireland whosympa- 
thise with some of these men who are 
in prison, we can remember the great 
defence which was made for poor 
O'Donovan Rossa on the hustings of 
the old fishing village when it was 
declared that O'Donovan Rossa and 
Thomas Clarkson embodied the passion 
for liberty of the Irish race. I 
attribute the courtesy exhibited by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary to an unconscious cerebration or 
some political transfusion which enabled 
him while still Home Secretary of this 
great Empire to remember the days 
when he addressed the humble fisher- 
men at Dungarvan. The Home Secre- 
tary has made a speech which in its 
tone and temper differed widely from 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. But I am bound to 
say that I think it was lacking in two 
or three points. Of course we draw a 
wide distinction so far as our own view 
is concerned between the cases which 
have been brought forward and the 
cases of men as to whose trial no ques- 
tion has been raised; and it must 
necessarily be admutted that their posi- 
tion stands on a different footing from 
that of others. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has stated 
that as regards Daly he had himself 
seen the Chief Constable of Birming- 
ham. But he did not say anything on 
a point as to which I think we are 
entitled to an answer. If he expects 
to convince us, I ask him if he con- 
vineed the Chief Constable of Birming- 
ham, and if he did not sueceed, and he 
did not pretend that he did, in driving 
out of the mind of Mr. Farndale the 
haunting suspicion which lurked therein, 
what hope have you of driving out of 
our minds the notion that there was 
some unfair play? I imagine the right 
hon. Gentleman having his conference 
with the Chief Constable and saying 
to him: “I will now lay before you 
all the documents in my possession in 
the Home Office, and having them 
before you I willask you to withdraw and 
retract this unfortunate document you 
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have sent.” But the right hon. 
Gentleman with all the information 
at his dis did not succeed in 
vacating Mr. Farndale’s mind of the 
remarkable impressions which existed 
there, and so far as the Irish people 
are concerned, and I say so far as the 
English people are concerned, all we 
know is that the chief officer of the 
Birmingham police, charged with the 
duty of tracking down offenders has 
stated that the whole of this business 
so far as Daly was concerned was, and 
never could be anything but a plant 
and a trick. But the Home Secretary 
did one thing to-night which I conceive 
to be unfair. We know the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) conducted these prosecu- 
tions. We know further more his 
high character in this House and the 
fairness with which he has always 
addressed himself to this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury did not state to the jury 
anything in connection with Daly and 
Breslin about dynamite shells being 
thrown from the gallery of this House. 
After there has been eight years’ expia- 
tion of their offences, the Home Secre- 
tary draws out of his pocket a docu- 
ment, saying, ‘‘ I have here a letter from 
Daly to Breslin with these terrible 
suggestions.”” If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in possession of that docu- 
ment, why did not the right hon. Member 
for Bury present it to the jury at the 
trial? Where did this letter come from ? 
We have heard of the letters of a gentle- 
man named Pigott, and when eight 
years afterwards a document of this 
kind is relied upon in this House, I say 
it must be tainted at the source, and 
the mere fact that it was not used by 
a gentleman like the right hon. Member 
for Bury in his grave duties as prosecutor 
in a grave case like this damns that 
document in the judgment of every 
honest man. We are entitled to say 
that the case against Daly is an 
extremely weak one, if the right hon. 
Gentieman is driven to fall back 
ona document not produced at the 
trial, and containing allegations so 
crushing as are now suggested. If it 
is in the handwriting of Daly, surely it 
would have been easy to have proved 
it. I think it was unfair and _ re- 
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that the Home Secretary trotted out 
the document before us to-night, for 
he has used it in regard to a man 
whose mouth is closed and his hands 
bound ; and, under these circumstances, 
some Member of the Government 
should take the opportunity of clearing 
the letter away, or explaining why it 
was not used before. I read a letter 
in the Times the other day, in which 
an eminent English lawyer, after com- 
plimenting the right hon. Member for 
Bury on the conduct of the trials, said 
that whatever question existed in his 
mind with regard to Daly, there would 
be none with regard to Egan. John 
Daly must be a man of more than 
common mould, who, after all the 
tortures he underwent, the horrible 
dress, and the cheerless and inhospitable 
character of the place in which they were, 
when believing himself dying from 
doses of poison, had no thought but of 
his fellow-prisoner ; all he wanted was 
to secure the liberation and redress of 
his fellow-prisoner. Two or three 
years ago the Report of the Prison 
Visitors was placed before the House, 
and in that were Daly's statements, 
reading which any man must have 
some feeling of doubt in regard to the 
case. Believing he was dying, he 
asked to be allowed to see Egan to ask 
his forgiveness for the great ween he 
had done him ; to say that he had no 
more share in his confidence than a 
child unborn, and never knew his 
political opinions. And then he gave 
further reasons to show the innocence 
of Egan. I think that even British 
justice might take facts of that kind . 
into its ken; and that when a large 
body of Irish opinion comes to the 
House of Commons with a plea for 
these men, it should be met in a better 
spirit than was shown by the hon. 
Gentleman to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he sees some chance 
of perhaps at some future time doing 
something in regard to the case. I ask 
the right hon. Member for Bury whether 
he, from his great forensic position, and 
as one of the most confidential supporters 
of the Government, does not think that 
now, after eight years of terrible slavery, 
something might not be done, at any 
rate, as regards Egan’s case. With re- 
gard to him, the one you call the princi- 


grettable, rather, I think, due to aslip, | pal offender says, that he had no share 
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or part in his offences. After these 
eight years it would not be unbecoming 
to the right hon. Member for Bury if he 
could see his way to intervene—aye, 
even to intercede, and do something to 
open still more the mind of the Home 
Secretary. I fully sympathise with the 
hon. Member for Waterford in regard 
to bringing forward anything in respect 
to prison treatment. We were to a 
certain extent enjoying the hospital- 
ity of the Home Secretary when we 
saw these men in their cells, and 
it would not be becoming in the 
hon. Member for Waterford or myself 
to say anything as to what we heard or 
saw of the prison treatment, but I may 
say that I think the entire treatment 
of prisoners of this class is not worthy 
of a great country. What advantage 
have you in treating your worst 
enemies, politically speaking, in the 
same way as you treat burglars and 
thieves? John Mitchell was convicted 
of treason felony and sentenced to the 
same term as Egan, in 1848, and it 
will be remembered that complaint was 
made that when he was going out to 
Bermuda on a man-of-war he messed 
with the officers, but a minute was sent 
out by the Government approving of 
his treatment. Is not the year 1892 
more advanced in charity and civiliza- 
tion, even British civilization, than the 
year 1848? Yet in 1848, when this 
Act was brand new, passed in a panic, 
you allowed the Mitchels, the Martins, 
and others to be treated as gentlemen, 
and to sit side by side with officers hold- 
ing: Her Majesty’s commission. When 
the First Lord of the Treasury 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland he had 
to give way on the question of prison 
treatment, and allow prisoners of a 
certain class to retain their own dress. 
Many of these men are being driven 
insane. This Blue Book deais with 
the case of the man Flanagan, and the 
report must make it obvious to every 
man that he was at that moment almost 
a lunatic. What have you done since 
that to relieve his distress? You have 
kept him quarrying and picking oakum. 
It is the duty of the officials to prevent 
malingering, but in such a case as this 
there should be presented year after 
year doctors’ reports on the condition 
of the men. The report was made in 
March, 1890, and evidently the investi- 
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gation took place in 1889; the kind of 
incoherent replies he gave to the 
visitors will be found on page 7. 
Several times he says : 

“T have power to show great signs and 

wonders in the earth by shutting up the 
organs of my body.” 
I have called attention to this 
case for two or three years, but, 
as faras Ican make out Flanagan is 
undergoing exactly the same treatment 
as he was then. We are entitled to 
say that the offences most of these 
men have committed have been due to 
a desire to carry out political changes 
by misconceived means; and you cannot 
be expected to look at their offences in 
the same way that we do; but we are 
entitled to say that, if they have been 
sentenced to penal servitude, they are 
not sentenced to be poisoned, or to 
insanity. We are entitled to ask that 
doctors’ reports shall be made annually 
with regard to these men, who are more 
liable to harsh treatment than any 
others in Her Majesty's prisons. You 
may say this is an exceptional course. 
Exactly ; these are exceptional cases. 
We are entitled to have reports during 
the time they are in custody, be that 
time long or short, and the House may 
expect to hear of them again and again. 
It was only the other day I received a 
statutory declaration from a man who 
was in constant political association 
with Daly up to the year of his arrest, 
and that states that Daly was con- 
stantly protesting his horror of the 
dynamite and similar movements, 
Where there is conflicting testimony I 
prefer to believe my own countrymen, 
the testimony of Daly’s friends to 
that of his enemies, and we shall, in 
and out of season, support any move- 
ment to alleviate his lot, and to secure 
his speedy release from prison. 

*(10.55.) Sm JOSEPH McKENNA 
(Monaghan, S.): We are all familiar 
with the defences usually set up by the 
Home Secretary for the time being, 
when an allegation of a miscarriage of 
justice is made in this House. I shall 
refer to one case only. When that of 
Kilmartin, who was _ subsequently 
liberated, was originally raised in the 
time of a predecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I ventured to give my firm 
opinion that he was innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged, and 
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of which he had been found guilty. 
The case was nearly on all fours with 
that of Egan. It was shortly this: a 
man, who was dying in the United 
States, told the priest who attended 
him on the occasion that there was a 
man in prison named Kilmartin con- 
victed of the attempt to murder a man 
in the West of Ireland, but that it was 
he, and not Kilmartin, who made the 
attempt, and that Kilmartin was 
innocent. The only difference in the 
two cases was that Daly, when he 
exonerated Egan, only believed himself 
to be dying ; whilst in Kilmartin’s case 
the man who confessed did actually 
die. The priest to whom the statement 
was made by the dying man, not under 
the seal of the confessional, communi- 
cated with the friends of Kilmartin, 
and the matter was brought to the 
notice of the Home Secretary ; but 
it was not until the debate 
became personal that further inquiry 
was granted into the matter. It then 
reached the right hon. Gentleman's 
sensorium that it was a real miscarriage 
of justice. With regard to Daly, I know 
a great deal; I also know a great 
deal of the opinions of the late Isaac 
Butt about him. They were great 
friends, but Butt was incensed in a 
certain way against Daly, whom, how- 
ever, he believed to be as high-minded 
aman as he ever knew. Mr. Butt, no 
doubt, further said that Daly would, in 
one sense, be a curse if he joined the 
party, and he was glad that he had 
not joined us. This question involved 
in the cases of Daly and Egan 
should be treated in a different spirit 
to that shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. We 
know that special cases have to be 
treated in a special manner; if the 
whole country is agitated, as we know 
it is, over the cases of these men, I 
think the best policy that the Government 
could now adopt would be to say that 
these men have been subjected to a 
large amount of punishment already, 
and that, having regard to all the 
circumstances, their cases would be 
taken into consideration with a view to 
the liberation of as many as they 
possibly could. The people of Ireland 
are susceptible of gratitude, and that, I 
should say, would be the best policy to 
pursue. I believe Daly to be quite 
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innocent of the crime with which he 
was charged ; at all events, so far as the 
use of dynamite was concerned. I believe, 
also, there has been no answer given to 
the case made out by Mr. Farndale ; 
and unless the Government are pre- 
pared to answer it, they must rest under 
a degree of suspicion that they are 
holding back something that ought to 
be known. 

(11.4.) Mr. J. G. SWIFT MAC 
NEILL (Donegal, S.): I think it is very 
clear that a miscarriage of justice has 
occurred in various cases, and mainly 
in the case of Egan; but hon. Gentle- 
men upon both sides of the House 
need not be surprised that a charge 
of miscarriage of justice has been made, 
for hon. Gentlemen should recollect 
that this is not the first time that jus- 
tice has miscarried in England. I will 
mention one case, and I think it ought 
to be a warning to both sides of the 
House—I mean the case in Manchester, 
when O’Brien and Larkin were sen- 
tenced to death. Four men were sen- 
tenced to death, the Judge seeing no 
difference between the case of the fourth 
man and that of the other three. The 
reporters who had heard the evidence 
came to the conclusion that the 
fourth man was not guilty, and they 
addressed a strong remonstrance in 
reference to it, with the result that the 
case of the fourth man was re-considered, 
and he was reprieved. The fourth man 
was convicted not upon evidence, but 
from prejudice, and in the height of 
political passion, and I believe the same 
may be said of Daly, who undoubtedly 
was prejudiced from his former connec- 
tion with Fenianism. Having regard to 
the circumstances under which Daly 
was convicted, I think a very strong 
case has been made out in his behalf, 
for it cannot be doubted that great pre- 
judice existed against him at the time 
of his conviction. Having regard to 
the fact that a period of eight years has 
elapsed, and recollecting that the 
theory of the law is that punishment 
is only imposed as a preventative, 
I do not see why clemency should 
not be exercised towards these men. 
Hon. Gentlemen have spoken of the 
Fenian movement, but the Fenians 
were men who were capable of making 
great sacrifices, and even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary him-- 
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self at one time was not ashamed 
to avail himself of the influence of 
Fenianism. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man recollect Dungarvan? (Cheers.) 
He does; well, and this is how the 
Times, in a leader, on the 21st Nevem- 
ber, 1868, speaks of his return— 

“Mr. Henry Matthews is returned for 
Dungarvan, and is ranked as a Liberal, 
but as his Liberalism is apparently the 
result of a cross between Toryism and 
Fenianism, and is not inconsistent with a 

neral denunciation of all Liberal statesmen, 

is vote is not altogether certain. His 
opponent, Mr. Serjeant Barry, a Liberal, had, 
it appears, in the course of his duty as a 
barrister, committed the crime of holding a 
brief against a Fenian prisoner; and Mr. 
Matthews, who is, we believe, an Englishman, 
availed himself of the discontent of the dis- 
affected portion of the constituency with this 
act to turn Mr. Serjeant Barry out of his 
“seat.” (Cheers.) 
That appeared in a Times leader upon 
21st November, 1868. I think, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman, having 
regard to old associations—(laughter)— 
might liberate these men; he might 
very well liberate Daly now. Recollect 
that Daly could very easily have 
escaped further punishment if he liked. 
He was visited in prison by Pigott and 
by Mr. Soames; and if he had yielded 
to the temptation to join with them in 
blackening the character of [rish Mem- 
bers, he might have been free and in as 
good a position as some of his prose- 
cutors. He was tempted to commit 
perjury and to purchase his liberty at 
the expense of the characters of the 
Irish Members, for on the 28th March, 
1888, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said— 

“Richard Pigott got permission to visit 
John Daly at Chatham Prison on the 12th 
November, 1888: he paid the visit on the 3rd 
December, 1888, in the presence of Major 
Capel, the Deputy Governor. Daly had been 
Spm visited on the 21st October by 

r. Soames. 

I may say that Soames got permission 
to see Daly for the purposes of the 
Parnell Commission, and that Pigott 
got permission for the same purpose. 
The interview took place in secret, and 
the man who resisted such temptation 
and accepted in preference to go to 
penal servitude is not likely to be 
guilty of the foul offence of outrage. 
Revolutionists of that kind are men 
tilled with great enthusiasm and are 
not likely to condescend to petty 
artifices. The House has heard with 
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astonishment a statement made by the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork in 
reference to the organised perjury and 
conspiracy by which Daly was con- 
victed. A letter was read from Mr. 
Jchn Ellis Trench to the effect that the 
Government had a very narrow escape ; 
the phrase used, | believe, was ‘‘ We sail 
very close to the wind,” and I should 
like to know if that was in reference to 
the bombs that had been placed in 
Egan's garden by some other person ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Daly admitted 
that he put them there himself. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Daly’s statement 
was that he put them there to conceal 
them, and that they had been put by 
some trick into his possession. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, no; nothing 
of the sort. Daly simply said that 
he put them there himself. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Well, I make the 
statement upon what information I 
have before ine, and I understand that 
Daly distinctly told the jury so. Now, 
the head of the detective department at 
Birmingham, who could have no per- 
sonal or political purpose so serve, has 
come to the conclusion that Daly was 
innocent, and when such a man comes 
to that conclusion, I ask how can a 
prisoner be kept in any longer? It is 
not likely that he who refuses to com- 
mit perjury would condescend to any 
subterfuge in reference to dynamite. 
The Times, and the Government which 
connected itself with the Times, thought 
that Daly was a terrible witness to 
produce at the Commission. I do not 
think that there is any reason what- 
ever for keeping this man, who has 
already expiated any offence he may 
have committed, in prison any longer, 
and I hope that the clemency of the 
Crown will be exercised in regard to 
him. I hope and trust that the Govern- 
ment will see their way to meet the 
unanimous desire of the Irish people in 
this matter, a desire which is gene- 
rally entertained. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
had any experience of penal servitude, 
but everyone who has gone through a 
prison must know that penal servitude 
is worse than death, and I believe if 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
would put more pressure upon the 
Home Secretary this very reasonable 
appeal would be yielded to at once. 
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*Mr. MARTIN FLAVIN (Cork): 
Being a new Member, it is not my 
intention to occupy the time of the 
House until [ acquire some experi- 
ence, but, having listened carefully 
to the hon. Members who have pre- 
ceded me,andtotheHomeSecretary,I feel 
bound, in the interests of humanity, if 
for no other reason, to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. I should like to reply to 
one observation of the hon. Member for 
Deptford, who, I believe, is not now in 
the House. (Anhon. MemBer: Yes.) 
He has said that this action is taken 
for the purpose of obtaining votes. I, as 
anew Meinber,repudiate that. My action 
in this matter, and I hope the action 
of my brother Members, is actuated 
by higher motives than to gain votes. 
I have no sympathy whatever with 
dynamitards. I have no sympathy with 
crime of any kind; but I have con- 
siderable sympathy, from what I have 
heard to-night, with the unfortunate 
men who have suffered so much in 
prison. The hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford spoke as if trial by jury 
were infallible. It is well-known that 
in many political cases in Ireland, 
chiefly in times of panic, innocent 
persons have been punished. It was only 
the other day I accidentally cameacross 
&@ newspaper account of a conviction of 
two men, which has been already 
referred to in this House—an account 
of a conviction in 1879 on a charge of 
burglary and attempt to murder. 
These men were released in 1888, when 
it was proved to demonstration that 
they were innocent. That being so, I 
hold that trial by jury is not, at all events, 
infallible. I referred to the fact that 
in times of political excitement, juries 
may be carried away by their feelings. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Deptford, and I think the hon. Member 
for Donegal, referred to the case of 
Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, and the 
hon. Member for Donegal said that 
there were four men found guilty of 
murder. The hon. Member for Dept- 
ford said that three were tried for 
murder. With all respect to the hon. 
Members, I believe 1 am correct in 
saying that I am as conversant with 
these events as they are. There were 
five men put upon their trial: three 
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were convicted and executed ; the two 


‘others were liberated immediately after 


conviction. In that trial two were 
liberated and three were executed. I 
knew one of the three—O’Brien ; and 
if I believed him to be a murderer, 1 
would not, as a Member of this House, 
refer to the fact that I was acquainted 
with him; but I do so, not with 
shame, but with pride, for a finer 
specimen of an Irishman I never knew ; 
and although I may not be able to 
convince the House that that man was 
innocent of the crime for which he was 
executed, I am myself convinced of the 
fact. I myself regretted at the time 
that life was taken, but I do firmly 
believe that that life was taken not 
designedly, but through misadventure. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
not at all unreasonable that this House 
should consent to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Waterford, which 
is not for the release of these men, 
but that their case should be re- 
considered, and if found desirable that 
they should be leniently treated. 1 
have to thank the House for the kind- 
ness with which they have heard me. 
(11.26.) Mr. W. H. K. RED- 
MOND (Fermanagh, N.): It has been 
said more than once in this Debate that 
a considerable feeling had been raised 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland at the continued imprisonment 
of these men, Mr. Daly, Egan, and the 
other persons convicted. One hon. 
Member, the hon. Member for Deptford, 
said that if these men were English- 
men their cases would not be 
considered. If they were Englishmen 
a very considerable amount of con- 
sideration would be given to their case. 
If there were 16 Englishmen in prison 


re- 


in this country whose case had by 
great demonstration been brought 


to the notice of the public, I am quite 
certain a great amount of consideration 
would be paid to the matter. Some of 
the largest and most influential gather- 
ings that have taken place in Ireland 
during recent years have occurred 
during the last 12 months with the 
object oi calling the attention of the 
House and of the Government to this 
important matter. This is not a 
question that has attracted the atten- 
tion of one or two Members of Parlia- 
ment; it is a question which is forced 
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upon the attention of the House by the 
people of Ireland, and it is a question 
which will continue to be agitated, 
listened to or not. Reference has been 
made to good feeling between the people 
of this country and those of Ireland. 
All I can say is that it is the opinion of 
hundreds of thousands of the people of 
Ireland the sooner that feeling is 
established the better; but it cannot 
be established as long as we have Mem- 
bers—such as the hon. Member for 
Deptford—sneering at men whom he 
knows are regarded with feelings of 
veneration by thousands of people, who 
are the hon. Member's fellow-subjects. 
He told us that Allen, Larkin, and 
O'Brien were murderers; he told us 
that we, the Irish people, were a 
peculiar people ; that the Government 
of America, in the matter of extradi- 
tion, was not influenced by right, by 
justice, or by law, but by the meanest 
possible object, that of catching the 
votes of the Irish people, and that for 
that reason, and that reason alone, they 
exercised their powers. A speech of 
more studied insult was never uttered 
in this House, and I say it is painful to 
think that when a speech of that kind 
is delivered, not a Gentleman upon 
these Benches, or upon the Front Opposi- 
tion Benches, rises to protest against 
the insults that have been directed 
against their countrymen and us. This 
Government have but a few months of 
power remaining to them, and recent 
elections point pretty clearly to the 
fact that when next this question 
is brought before the House it will not 
be the Home Secretary of ex-Fenian 
sympathies who will have to reply on 
behalf of the Home Office. It is quite 
clear that from the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends we have little to 
expect, but we may expect a good deal 
from his successor in office. It would 
allay agitation in Ireland and satisfy a 
strong demand made there, if some 
right hon. Gentleman from the Front 
Opposition Bench would give an assur- 
ance that when the present Opposition 
have the power the cases of these men 
shall be re-considered. I am not asking 
any man to guarantee a release, but 
that these cases shall be re-considered 
in view of the fact that most extra- 
ordinary facts have come to light 
bearing on some of these cases in the 
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closest possible way. The present 
Government refuse to go so far as that, 
but I doubt if even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) would refuse inquiry. 
I think we may call on him for some 
expression of his opinion. Yet I do 
not know why we should expect any 
special sympathy from him. These men 
are kept in prison because at one time 
they were members of the Fenian 
Organisation. It has not been proved 
that they committed any dynamite 
offence, and they were not tried for 
such an offence. The evidence given 
against them went back for almost 
20 years, when they were members 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, and this 
excited a prejudice against them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby takes every opportunity to sneer 
at a considerable section of the people 
of Ireland who have much respect and 
sympathy for the efforts made years 
ago by members of that Association to 
gain the ear’ of the world for the 
wrongs of Ireland before any attempt 
was made in this House te bring those 
wrongs forward. We do not desire 
Fenian Home Rule. Our request is 
that these cases may be re-considered 
and brought to proof; our desire is that 
this quarrel may be settled once for all, 
and that fairly. Let me tell the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby that he is not preparing 
the way for a mutual! agreement by 
sneering at mention of the Feniar 
movement in Ireland, which made the 
Parliamentary movement here possible. 
Who paved the way for the movement 
of Mr. Parnell but the men of 20 
years ago? But for the work of those 
men the Home Rule movement would 
not be now sufficiently advanced to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to 
declare himself a Home Ruler. I say 
this in most perfect good faith, because 
I have but recently come across from 
our country, where I have attended 
public meetings and where I have 
spoken of these men. I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Morley), who is looked upon with 
greater respect in Ireland than is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby—-I tell him that some of those 
men have been most active, have done 
most to promote the cause of goodwill 
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between the two countries upon the 
lines laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). Some of these men are most 
eager to reach out their hands and help 
to bridge over the quarrel of centuries 
between kindred peoples. Yet some of 
these men have been insulted because 
they have not been able tocarry elections, 
though they poll thousands. The men- 
tion of such men has raised a sneer from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby as being mere Fenians. Let 
us have no more talk of that kind. If 
we are going to come to terms, as I 
hope we may—if we are going to have 
a genuine treaty of real and lasting 
peace between England and Ireland, 
let it be with the whole of Ireland—not 
excluding a considerable section of the 
Irish people from that treaty with a 
sneer at them because they belonged to 
the movement of years ago, which now, 
apparently, is strongly condemned on 
both sides. Why should you be afraid 
of any inquiry? The Home Secretary 
seems to have any amount of information 
which has never seen the light of 


dlay. What objection is there to 
have this information subjected to 
impartial inquiry? If the truth 


is on his side, it will become manifest. 
All we ask is that the Government will 
at least inquire into the cases of these 
men now in prison. So moderate a re- 
quest is it that I cannot understand 
why it is refused. We ask for inquiry 
at which evidence, not given, at the 
trial may be produced; for instance, 
the evidence of the Head Constable of 
Birmingham. His evidence was of the 
most startling character, but he had no 
opportunity of giving it at the trial of 
these men. Why not now take his 
sworn testimony? As the _ truth 
appears let the men be released or re- 
main in prison, but do not irritate the 
people of Ireland by refusing the in- 
quiry they so passionately demand. 
(11.40.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I do not propose to import into the 
few words I desire to say any controver- 
sial arguments. It seems to me the late 
Home Secretary and the present Home 
Secretary are in an equally difficult 
position. They are the representatives 
of justice in this House; their business 
is to administer the law; and if any 
appeal is to come before the Govern- 
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ment on this matter, it seems to me it 
comes best from a private Member ; 
and it is for this reason and feeling that 
it is well that something should be said 
in this Debate from this part of the 
House that I intervene for a few 
moments. I have always thought 
that a tribunal such as is a jury 
acting under the direction of a Judge 
and after full investigation on the spot 
is more competent to judge of a 
question of this kind than we are. It 
is not easy for us to review in heated 
debate in this House the verdict arrived 
at, and I shall assume, rightly or 
wrongly, that the verdict of the jury is 
treated—by some of us at least—as 
conclusive. But it seems to me the 
matter does not endthere. These men 
have been in penal servitude for eight 
years, and some of us know what that 
means. (Laughter.) Some hon. Mem- 
bers seem to think it is a light matter 
to serve eight years in such torture, 
but it seems to me an adequate punish- 
ment for most offences. These men 
have served for a long period, and it 
does seem to me that, even on the 
admitted facts, there is a distinction in 
the positions as between Daly and 
Egan and the others. I am sure I do 
not wish to exaggerate, and I observe a 
response from the Home Secretary him- 
self. I do think that the time has 
come when it may be well for the 
Government to consider whether the 
clemency of the Crown might be 
extended to some of these cases 
drawing some distinction. I should 
say it is not desirable, or in the 
interests of justice, that verdicts 
and sentences should be debated by 
such a tribunal as this. But there 
is an element which seems to dis- 
tinguish these offences, even putting 
them at their worst, from ordinary 
criminal offences. We must re- 
member this, that what Egan did— 
or for the matter of that, what 
Daly did—would be done by 
hundreds of men throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland, men with whom 
most of us in other respects would be 
proud to associate. Reference has been 
made to a speech of mine. I adhere to 
it. I repeat it—every word. However 
wrong, however wicked, it is for men to 
commit these offences, these heinous 
crimes, yet still we must look at the 
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circumstances, the motives; aye, and 
the passions, actuating the men at the 
time. They were, after all, at the 
time but the vehicles of a mass of poli- 
tical feeling, the intensity of which is 
best measured by the intensity and 
duration of the struggle maintained for 
[rish liberty. I do not argue that this 
justifies challenging the verdict of the 
jury or treating these as political crimes, 
but I argue there is a reason for ex- 
tending the clemency of the Crown to 
the less guilty among these men. It 
may be well in these days when the 
Chief Secretary has entered upon a con- 
structive policy towards Ireland, and is 
trying to inspire the Irish people with 
the belief that he, too, is earnest in the 
intention that at last justice shall be 
extended to that country—it might be 
worth while for the Government to 
consider whether clemency might not 
be extended to others beside Egan, 
but in any case to him. It does seem 
to me the time has come to consider, 
not necessarily the question of guilt 
or innocence, but whether eight 
long years of torture in penal servitude 
—and no more degrading punishment 
can be inflicted—is not a sufticient 
punishment to expiate a crime into 
which they were led in the tumult of 
political passion, and in which they 
had the support of many of their 
countrymen. 

(11.49.) Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, 
E.): These men were made Fenians 
by your English laws ; and when there 
are so many professions made as to the 
interest this House takes in Irish 
affairs, I can only say that a stranger 
entering the Gallery of this House 
would be surprised to find that neither 
on the Front Government Bench, or on 
the Opposition Front Bench, is there a 
single friend of this oppressed and 
enslaved people. On the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench are the men who com- 
mitted these men to prison, and they 
are faced by the Government who keep 
them there. With all the professions 
of friendship for Ireland these Members 
of the House are too cowardly to raise 
a voice on behalf of these prisoners. 
Where is the Opposition who 
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promise us all good things in the 
future? Where is the great, slashing 
voice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby? Where is the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Neweastie? Where are the 
leaders of the Opposition? The 
benches behind are packed with men 
who will not open their mouths. One 
exception there has been, and we thank 
the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken. Would not capital punish- 
ment be better than this prolonged 
torture in prison? We have 
had all sorts of weapons used 
in the past against the life-blood of 
Ireland, and we have now a Home 
Secretary who, in the past, claimed 
our support with promises to be honest 
to our cause ; but the Home Secretary 
is an English lawyer, with all the greed 
of office in his heart. He refuses an 
inquiry. He has the machinery in 
his hand, but he will not use it. Is he 
afraid of the evidence that might be 
forthcoming? (Interruption.) Thisisan 
Irish question, and it suits the persecu- 
tors of our race, from Deptford and else- 
where, to jeer at it, and others laugh. 
But we, with the sympathetic natures 
of our countrymen, with honest and 
cultivated good nature, canaot under- 
stand this refusal of a request for re- 
consideration by means of your own 
machinery. For their own purposes 
lawyers on either side unite to retain 
these men in prison. I have no faith 
in lawyers who, retaining the nourish- 
ing morsel, hand the shells to parties 
ina suit. On either side we have too 
many lawyers in this House. We are 
promised Home Rule by the Opposition, 
but why have we not sympathy and 
support on this occasion? You split 
up our Party, and you live on our 
blood. But I know that others of my 
friends desire to speak, and I will not 
stand in their way. 

(11.54.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I beg to move the 
adjournment of the Debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

(11.55.) THe FIRST LORD or 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, 
Manchester, E.): I am sorry that the 
hon. Member should take that course 
on this Amendment. The Debate on 
the Address has already occupied three 
days, and there remain at least two 
other Amendments which cannot be 
disposed of in a few hours. I should 
have thought that this discussion, 
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which has continued since half-past 
6, might now be brought to a ter- 
mination, to the satisfaction of the 
House generally. The facts have been 
fully brought out and discussed, and 
my right hon. Friend has certainly 
adequately represented the view of 
the Government. 

(11.57.) Mr. J. G. FITZGERALD 
(Longford, S.): I think the Leader of 
the House is mistaken. It is true a 
great many facts have been brought 
out, but it is equally true that nearly 
ail the benches on the Government side 
have been empty during the night. 
There are further facts to be brought 
out, and I think, under the circum- 
stances, the Debate should be allowed 
to continue to-morrow. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


MO1ION. 





FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, Bill 
for the placing of a Mark of Origin upon 
Foreign Goods, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. Howorth, Mr. 
Byron Reed, Mr. Johnston, Sir John Colomb, 
Mr. Maclure, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Brook- 
field, and Mr. Baumann. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 130.] 


YOLUNTEER FORCES (JURY EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, Bill 
for the Exemption of Efficient Volunteers 
from Jury Service, ordered to be brought in 
by Colonel Howard Vincent, Colonel Eyre, 
Colonel Brookfield, and Mr. Boord. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 131.) 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES GARDENS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill to 
confer powers on Rural Sanitary Authorities 
with respect to providing Gardens for Labour- 
ers’ Cottages, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Jesse Collings, Colonel 
Eyre, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Charles Hall, Vis- 
count Ebrington, and Mr. Fellowes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 132.) 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cross, Bill to amend 
““The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cross, Mr. 
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Coghill, Mr. Gully, Mr. John Kelly, Mr. Mat- 
tinson, Mr. Talbot, and Sir Richard Temple. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 133.} 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Leng, Bill to abolish 
Dealers’ or Grocers’ Certificates in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Leng, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Esslemont, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan). 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 134.} 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Ellis, Bill to give 
further facilities for the acquisition of Sites: 
for Places of Worship, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr 
Burt, Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, and Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 135. } 


EIGHT HOURS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
Bill to limit the hours of labour to Eight 
Hours per day in all trades and occupations, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham and Mr. Conybeare. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 136. } 


DEACONS (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sydney Gedge, Bill to 
amend the Law affecting Deacons in the 
Church of England, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Sydney Gedge, Sir John Kennaway, 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Maclure, and Mr. 
MacInnes, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 137.} 


RURAL LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Henry Bruce, Bill to 
provide improved Cottages for Rural La- 
bourers, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Henry Bruce, Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Sir John Kennaway, and Mr. Gray. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 138.} 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION OF 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knowles, Bill to facilitate 
the acquisition of Land by Local Authorities, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, and Mr. Powell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 139.} 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL. 

On Motion cf Sir John Gorst, Bill to trans- 
fer the site of Millbank Prison to the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Works, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Gorst and Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 140,} 
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LORD LIEUTENANT AND COUNTY 
MAGISTRATES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philipps, Bill to abolish 
the office of Lieutenants of Counties, and to 
amend the qualification of Justices of the 
Peace, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Philipps, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. 
Brand, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. Esslemont. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 141.] 


SHOPS (WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
enable local authorities to establish a weekly 
half-holiday for Shops, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Barry, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir Walter Foster, and 
Mr. Powell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 142.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES LAW CONSOLIDATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to Public Libraries, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Powell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 143.] 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
COMPANY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill 
-t¢o amend the Law relating to the election of 
the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the 
Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Company, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wootton 
Isaacson, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and Mr. Causton. 

Bill presented, andread first time. [Bill 144.] 


BISHOPS’ AUTHORITY REGULATION BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Sandys, Bill to permit 
access to the proper Courts for the trial of 
Ecclesiastical grievances at present barred by 
the Bishops, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Sandys, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. 
Wardle, Mr. Joicey, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr. 
Alexander Brown, and Mr. Charles Wilson. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 145.) 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bill to 
provide for making Statutes respecting Deans 
and Chapters and Cathedral (‘hurches in Eng- 
land ; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
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ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Sir Matthew White Ridley, Mr. 
MacInnes, and Mr. Charles Acland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 146.] 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to inquire into the present manage- 
ment of the Ordnance Survey, and the best 
mode of accelerating the production and pub- 
lication of correct maps of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to report thereon.—(Mr. Koby.) 





POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Account showing the gross amount 
received and the gross amount expended in 
respect of the Telegraph Service from the 
date of the transfer of the Telegraphs to the 
State to the 3lst day of March 1891 (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 22, 
of Session 1890-91).”"—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 21.] 


POOR LAW (INDOOR AND OUTDOOR) 
RELIEF, 


Return ordered— 


“ Showing, in respect of each Union and 
Parish under a separate Board of Guardians 
in England and Wales, the number of Persons 
of each sex of 65 years of age and upwards, and 
the number under 65 years of age who have 
attained 16 years of age, and the number of 
children under 16 years of age, in receipt 
from Boards of Guardians of Indoor Relief 
and Outdoor Relief respectively during the 
twelve months ended at Lady Day 1892, 
Vagrants and Lunatics in Asylums, Licensed 
Houses, and Registered Hospitals not being 
included.”—(.Mr, Ritchie.) 


PARCEL POST (UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN). 


Return ordered— 

“ Of Copy of all Correspondence on the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Parcel Bost 
between the United States of America and 
Great Britain and Ireland.”— (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 12th February, 1892. 





LONDON FOG, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON : My Lords, 
before putting to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the question that stands in 
my name, I am anxious to state shortly 
the grounds upon which I venture to 
place that Motion on the Paper. My 
Lords, my apology must be found, if 
any apology is needed, first, in the 
magnitude of the evil with which it 
deals, and, secondly, in the magnitude 
of the population who are affected by 
that evil. As regards the former part 
of the question it has been computed 
that there are, at the present moment, 
within the metropolitan area no less 
than 700,000 houses; that they are 
accountable for upwards of a million 
and a half of chimneys; that 40,000 
tons of coal are daily consumed during 
the cold weather; and that 480 tons 
of sulphur are daily emitted into the 
atmosphere. The result is that during 
the past year, I believe, there were 150 
days on which there was more or less 
fog, as compared with 90 days in the 
year immediately preceding. Of course 
the proportion is liable to vary, but I 
believe there is no question that the 
London fogs have been steadily in- 
creasing. They extend now, not only 
over the Metropolitan area, which in 
itself contains a population larger than 
that of Wales and Ireland added to- 
gether, but over the whole County of 
Surrey, and over those parts of the 
Counties of Buckinghamshire, Sussex, 
Kent,and Essex which more immediately 
adjoin the Metropolis. The fog has 
actually been traced as far as Drop- 
more, near Maidenhead,in Buckingham- 
shire; all over Surrey, even as far as 
that high land over which the Ports- 
mouth road passes between London 
and Portsmouth ; and a chemical 
analysis of the deposit upon windows 
37 miles, as the crow flies, from Hyde 
Park Corner, proves that London 
smoke, in peculiar states of the wind, has 
been carried thus far. It may also be 
seen along the whole of the valley 
through which the Reading and 
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Reigate railway runs by Dorking; and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
peculiar state of the atmosphere which 
prevails from time to time at Brighton 
is attributable directly to the London 
fog when the wind is blowing sharply 
from the north-east. Well, my Lords, 
so much for the extent of the evil. 
Now, it is not for want of attention 
having been called to its existence that 
measures have not been earlier taken 
to remedy it As far back as 1881, I 
think, an exhibition of various smoke- 
preventing expedients was held at South 
Kensington ; but I am afraid very little 
was done in consequence of that exhi- 
bition. Later on the question has 
been constantly brought before your 
Lordships, partly, I believe, at the 
instance of a society which exists for 
the better consumption of London 
smoke, and partly because an almost 
annual motion has been placed upon 
the books by a noble Lord opposite 
with the very best intention of 
dealing with this nuisance. Now, 
my Lords, I have said before, 
and I must repeat again, that I do not 
believe that any private Member can 
possibly deal with an evil of this 
magnitude and requiring so searching 
an investigation as ought to precede 
any action being taken; therefore I 
make no apology at all—although I see 
the noble Lord has introduced the Bill 
again this Session—for bringing before 
your Lordships what seems to me to be 
the only way in which the question can 
be effectually dealt with. I pass now 
from the extent of the evil, and the 
extent of the population affected, to 
what has actually been done of late 
upon the subject. In August last the 
Congress of Hygiene, in its chemical 
and meteorological section, dealt very 
exhaustively indeed with this subject ; 
there was a very long discussion. In 
December there was a meeting of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, 
and a very valuable paper was read 
before them on this very subject; 
and I have the authority of their 
President for saying that, should any 
such inquiry as I have suggested 
be instituted, they will render every 
possible assistance on the subject. It has 
already been ascertained, beyond any 
manner of doubt, that the largest 
amount of the mischief proceeds now 
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distinctly from the smoke issuing from 
the domestic chimneys. The Meteoro- 
logical Committee of the Board of 
Trade some little time ago instituted 
special enquiries upon this subject, and 
the result of these enquiries, conducted 
in various parts of the Metropolis at a 
distance from each other, was such as 
to leave no doubt whatsoever that the 
domestic chimneys were really respon- 
sible for nine-tenths, probably for nine- 
teen-twentieths, of all London fog, or, at 
all events, of all that part of the London 
fog which consists of smoky particles. 
Some 30 years ago a measure was 
passed through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment which materially diminished the 
evil arising from chimneys attached to 
factories or works of a larger character, 
and the result was that, for some time 
after that, there was a perceptible 
decrease in the nuisance. Since then, 
however, the population of the Metro- 
polis has increased, and is increasing 
so fast that any good which may have 
been done in that direction has been 
far more than neutralised and out- 
weighed by the enormous increase 
which has taken place in the domestic 
chimneys of the Metropolis. My 
Lords, I may be asked whether there 
is any precedent for a Commission 
being granted upon any such subject as 
this. I can reply at once that there is 
such a precedent, and one that is very 
much in point. Some 16 or 17 years 
years ago, when my noble Friend was 
Secretary of State, a Commission was 
issued to inquire into the prevalence of 
noxious gases over a large portion of 
the industrial centres. Of that Com- 
mission a Member of your Lordships’ 
House, Lord Aberdare, was Chair- 
man; two other Members, Lord 
Egerton and Lord Percy, were also 
Members of this House. I had myself 
the honour of serving upon it; and we 
were assisted in our investigations by 
men so competent as Sir Frederick Abel, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, and Professor 
Williamson. We spent two years in 
investigating the odours at the fountain 
head; we had to go almost all over 
England in so doing; and we drew up 
what we thought was a very satisfac- 
tory Report. Ofcourse, coal smoke— 
black smoke—was excluded from our 
investigations, because it was not part 
of the subject referred to us; but when 
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we caine to deal with the gases origi- 
nated by coke ovens we were on a sub- 
ject very nearly allied to it; and we 
came to an unanimous conclusion that 
coke ovens, if constructed in the best 
practical method, would virtually be no 
nuisance whatsoever to the public in 
general. We had an opportunity of 
seeing some of the largest and best 
conducted works, where the ovens were 
constructed in the proper manner with 
a tall stack at the end towering high 
into the air, and you could only see 
by the slight vapour that lingered 
round the mouth of the shaft that 
anything objectionable was going on 


within ; and in the neighbourhood of 


those works the vegetation was entirely 
unaffected by the manufacturing 
operations which were carried on 
We saw works, of course, of a very 
different character; but we came to 
the conclusion that a comparatively 
moderate expenditure, if enforced by 
Parliament, would convert the worst 
works into the state in which we found 
the best: that it was only necessary to 
abolish the old beehive ovens and 
adopt the different method of construc- 
tion, the expense of which would not 
have told very materially upon any 
works which ought to have been 
permitted to continue in existence. At 
that time my noble Friend, Lord 
Basing, was head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he introduced a Bill 
which, if it had passed into law, would 
have completely cured the whole evil 
so far as the coke ovens were con- 
cerned; therefore it was perfectly 
practicable to deal with it. Un- 
fortunately, there was a pressure of 
other matters, and that Bill never 
became an Act. Still more unfortunately, 
there was, shortly afterwards, a change 
of Government, and the result was 
that about a year later what was 
simply an emasculated edition of my 
noble Friend's Bill was introduced into 
this House. I myself, personally, 
endeavoured by an Amendment to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, but I was not successful ; 
and the result is that the Act was 
passed in a most imperfect state, and, 
so far as I have been able to learn, has 
remained a dead letter ever since. I 
hope that is a part of the precedent 
which may not be followed upon the 
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resent occasion, but that, if Her 

ajesty’s Government should see their 
way to grant a Royal Commission, 
they will also see their way to follow 
up any recommendations which it may 
make by wise and effective legislation. 
Another question, my Lords, that may 
fairly be asked is whether there are 
any known remedies by which this evil 
can be met? Well, so far as one can 
ascertain, without a much more search- 
ing investigation than any private indi- 
vidual can give to it, there are not one, 
but several. In the first place, it has 
been proposed I believe by a deputation 
which recently waited upon the Lord 
Mayor, that anthracite coal should be 
burnt very largely in London. That is 
absolutely smokeless, and it is also 
consumed at some of the largest public 
establishments, including South Ken- 
sington Museum, the School of Arts, 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and various other 
institutions. It burns brightly, it can 
be burnt in grates constructed even as 
the present grates are, and the supply 
of it is practically iliimitable. At pre- 
sent it finds its market mainly abroad; 
it is used extensively in foreign capitals; 
but a very small portion of the whole 
output now finds its way to London, 
although London is of course much 
nearer to the coal fields than any of the 
foreign capitals can be. Those of your 
Lordships who know Wales will under- 
stand me when I say that as soon as 
you leave Monmouthshire, where the 
coal is essentially bituminous, you get 
at Cardiff to a part of the world in 
which it is much less so, and when you 
get into Glamorganshire and Caermar- 
thenshire you are in the heart of the 
anthracite colleries, where, I am in- 
formed, the supply is practically illimit- 
able. Well, that would be one expedi- 
ent. Another expedient which has 
been brought to my notice is the adapta- 
tion, by a scientific process, of the 
present grates to consume their own 
smoke. I am assured that that can be 
done without any very great diffi- 
culty and at a moderate expense. 
There is a third proposal in which, by 
the introduction of some chemical 
apparatus into the chimney, it is pos- 
sible to consume the smoke as it passes 
up the chimney, or rather to render it 
perfectly innocuous. I merely mention 
these things, not that I personally have 
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any reason to believe in one more than 
another, but because various expedients 
have been proposed, and I venture to 
think that the time is now ri 
when those expedients should 
properly weighed, and when some 
conclusion should be arrived at. And 
my Lords, what are the evils with 
which we have to deal? There is no 
difficulty whatever in procuring evidence 
about them. Anybody in London, 
during Christmas week of last year, 
would have been sensible of what a 
London fog is capable of when it really 
means business; but, if actual statisti- 
cal evidence is required, you can obtain 
from the Commissioner of Police 
what is the extra cost incurred 
by the extra police who have to 
be placed on duty on all such 
occasions. You can ascertain from the 
county coroners what is the actual loss 
of life which has taken place in conse- 
quence of these fogs (I am told that no 
less than 16 people lost their lives in 
one of the docks of London in one 
evening alone in consequence of one of 
those terrible fogs in Christmas week) ; 
you can ascertain from the Registrar 
General how far the mortality shows an 
instantaneous upward tendency when 
one of these desperate fogs occur, 
and particularly when it lasts 
for more than one or _ two 
days. There are ample _ mate- 
rials from which information can 
be obtained, not only as to the means 
by which fogs might possibly be pre- 
vented, but as to the extent of the 
mischief which a London fog does. 
Then, as regards the population, to 
which I have already alluded, you have 
simply to look at the Returns of the 
last Census to see how many are affected 
by it. Those of us who travel con- 
stantly on the southern lines know that 
we now meet the London fog four or 
five miles further down than we used 
to do ten years ago on our way to 
London. Those of us who know any- 
thing of the district immediately sur- 
rounding London know that within 
six miles of London there were flowers 
and plants which it was possible to 
cultivate with perfect ease only ten or 
fifteen years ago, and which it is now 
impossible, in consequence of the state 
of the atmosphere, ever to bring to 
maturity. Those are palpable facts. 
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made. I do not think that such an 
inquiry would need to be very pro- 
tracted, or very expensive; the whole 


of the evidence would be immediately 
upon the spot—a large Commission 
would not be necessary. What would 
be necessary would be that certain 
experts should be rt upon it who 
could bring out the facts of the 
evidence and tabulate them in such a 
way that reasonable conclusions might be 
framed upon them. In the last 17 years 
which have elapsed since the appoint- 
ment of the Noxious Gases Commission, 
science has done a great deal in the 
direction of mitigating evils of this 
class, and one hopeful sign which we 
had, even then, was that whenever 
the Legislature, acting judiciously, had 
put its foot down firmly and said “this 
thing should not be,” it always hap- 
pened that science found some way out 
of the difficulty which enabled the 
wishes of the legislature to be carried 
out without any serious injury to manu- 
facture, and with enormous benefit to 
the rest of the population. The evil is 
great undoubtedly, but so also would be 
the effects of any sensible remedy 
which could be applied; and I think 
that at all events, before sitting down 
and saying that London fog is a thing 
that cannot be conquered and must be 
endured, we should at least take the 
step of seeing whether it is not within 
some control at our hands if we adopt 
the proper means and the proper ex- 
pedients. There is one distinguished 
scientist, I think he is a Scotch Pro- 
fessor, who has devoted several years of 
his life to the special investigation 
of what the properties and con- 
stituents of London fog are, and he has 
come, I understand, to very definite 
conclusions upon the subject—con- 
clusions which I have no doubt he 
would be prepared to submit to any 
Commission properly appointed. I can- 
not believe that any Bill proceeding 
from any private Member, however well 
he may be acquainted with the subject, 
can preety deal with a question so far 
reaching in its immediate effect and in 
its future consequences; but I do 
venture to think (speaking far more in 
the interests of the poor and needy than 
in those of Members of your Lordships’ 
House, or what may be called the more 
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well-to-do classes of the community) 
that some effort should be made to 
grapple with this terrible nuisance. To 
Members of your Lordships’ House, or 
to persons who are so situated that 
they can leave London if they find it 
disagreeable, it is possible to fly from 
the evil; but nine-tenths of the whole 
population within the Metropolitan 
area must stay, whether they like it or 
not. To many of them it means the 
cutting off of their daily bread, and that 
sometimes for days, though not, I am 
thankful to say, for weeks together ; to 
many more (and particularly to women) 
it means the carrying on of their avoca- 
cations under circumstances of the 
greatest personal peril, and the greatest 
risk to their lives and health. In all 
cases it means a steady sapping of the 
vital energies which, if not apparent at 
the time, is quite certain to make itself 
felt within a not very distant period. I 
say nothing of the enormous waste of 
fuel thus poured up into the air out of 
our chimneys, which ought to be con- 
sumed below and give out its heat; I say 
nothing of the enormous expense which is 
occasioned by the deterioration of fur- 
niture, of pictures, of every article of 
domestic economy and domestic luxury 
which comes within the influence of 
this all-pervading plague; I say nothing 
of the actual expense to which the com- 
munity is put by the precautions which 
have to be taken on the recurrence of 
every fog, or of the enormously in- 
creased consumption of gas which takes 
place even when that fog lasts only a 
few hours, meaning to houses of busi- 
ness, and to the poorer classes, a very 
serious addition to their annual out- 
goings. It is on behalf of those who 
cannot plead for themselves in this 
matter that I hope Her Majesty's 
Government will be induced to insti- 
tute a full and searching inquiry into 
the whole question, and that not until 
the results of the inquiry are before 
your Lordships’ House and before the 
public, will they despair of being in one 
way or another able to deal with the 
matter which so largely affects the com- 
fort and health and the lives of the 
whole of the population within the 
Metropolitan area. My Lords, I 
now venture to put to Her Majesty's 
Government the Question that stands 
in my name:—To ask Her Majesty's 
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Government whether they are pré- 

to issue a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the causes of the preva- 
lence of fogs in London ; to ascertain 
how far, and by what means, they are 
preventible ; and to make such recom- 
mendation as, after inquiry, they may 
deem advisable. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp 
SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
of SautssuRy): My Lords, I have been 
unable to discover to what Department 
of Her Majesty's Government the 
question of London fog belongs, and, 
having failed to ascertain the right 
man to answer my noble Friend, I 
am compelled to do it myself. I am 
told the London County Council are 
the people to answer, but I do not see 
them opposite, and therefore I am 
afraid I must undertake the duty on 
their behalf. My Lords, nobody, I 
think, will differ from my noble 
Friend in the invective which he has 
delivered against the London fog; I 
think he will carry the universal 
opinion of both Houses of Parliament 
and of all the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis with him in the strong feel- 
ings to which he has given expression. 
But, of course, there is a long distance 
between recognising the existence of an 
evil and believing that a remedy is 
easily to be found; and I think, before 
you go into the question of remedies 
for the London fog, you should ask 
yourselves precisely what it is that you 
hope to remedy. I apprehend that, it 
would be much more accurate to say 
that what we can remedy is the colour 
of the fog; but I never heard of any- 
body who proposed a remedy for the 
London fog itself. The London fog 
comes, in the first place, from the 
Essex marshes, and, probably, beyond 
that, from the sea, and you might as 
well propose a remedy for the Hast 
wind, as propose a remedy for the 
London fog in its natural condition. 
That circumstance disposes of some of 
the arguments which, with consider- 
able pathos and eloquence, my 
noble Friend advanced; because its 
power of interfering with the avoca- 
tions of daily life is derived quite 
as much from its existence as a 
fog as from the particular colour 
which it assumes. The worst fog I ever 
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saw was about four years ago, when 
ou actually could not see your own 
ts when you were walking on the 
e—-it was absolutely white. A 

og of that kind will go on as long as 
the Essex marshes and the North Sea 
exist. The question, of course, of the 
colour is another matter; that is, no 
doubt, one of the advantages which our 
advanced civilisation has acquired ; and 
I quite agree with my noble Friend 
that there probably there are certain 
remedies. If you are willing to use a 
very drastic course of legislation, and if 
your administrative machinery is suffi- 
ciently vigorous to carry it out, you 
might make a considerable impression 
upon the colour of the fog. By far the 
most effectual remedy ever heard of 
was, I think, originally suggested by 
Professor Frankland, that everybody 
should be forbidden from using any 
other coal in London except anthracite 
coal. I do not know whether my 
noble Friend thinks he would ever 
get Parliament to pass such a 
measure as that, or whether he would 
get the English people to obey it if 
it were passed. But, of course, the 
immediate result of that would be 
enormously to increase the price of 
that coal, and, consequently, the price 
of living to the whole population ; and 
he would likewise condemn the popula- 
tion to go for ever, so far as they 
remained in London, without ever 
seeing a fire with a flame in it; and I 
do not think that, for the sake of 
avoiding an occasional inconvenience, 
grave as it is, for a certain number of 
days in the winter, people would con- 
demn themselves to a flameless fire all 
the winter through. That is a great 
difficulty which attaches to remedies of 
this kind. I believe that there is not 
very much to ascertain in respect 
either to the nature of the fog or the 
remedies for its colour which might 
be proposed. The difficulty is political 
—that you would require, on the part 
(I think my noble Friend told us), 
of the owners of 1,500,000 chim- 
neys an amount of self-sacrifice 
which you do not get out of 
the people of a free country. 


You would require an extension of your 
inspectoral system which would frighten 
the most enthusiastic advocate of 
modern legislation. 


Conceive of an 











inspector going to every house in Lon- 
don and seeing that the grate was 
properly fitted in order not to emit 
smoke! The burden of itself would be 
worse than the London fog. Well then, 
my noble Friend says, but why not 
inquire into these matters, and that 
we should not sit down and say it is 
impossible until we have inquired. 
He was candid enough to tell us that a 
much simpler matter, namely, the 
prevention of chemical odours, was 
subjected to remedies proposed by a 
Commission, and that the result was,even 
in his eyes, not wholly satisfactory. 
There happened, what I imagine often 
does happen with a Royal Commission 
in this country : they make a laborious, 
ample, and perfect investigation, and a 
most voluminous andinteresting Report 
(which nobody reads), and then an Act 
of Parliament, which is brought in with 
a great flourish of trumpets and 
which disappears in the sands 
of July; my finally, after two 
or three efforts to pass an effectual 
Act of Parliament, the character of 
everybody is satisfied by passing some 
Act of Parliament which should have 
professedly the same object, but which, 
as my noble Friend testified was the 
case in the present instance, turns out 
to be a wholly dead letter. I am afraid 
those are the results of attempting 
things which are beyond the power of 
a constitutional Government and Par- 
liament to effect; and, therefore, I am 
loth to consent to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of issuing a Commission. 
If a Government has to issue a Com- 
mission they have to find gentlemen to 
act upon that Commission; and I 
assure my noble Friend that that is no 
easy task. If you cannot hold out to 
them any prospect that some great 
public service will be the result of their 
devotion, you will not persuade the 
competent men, who are not very 
numerous, to undertake the duty of a 
Commission. You may issue a Com- 
mission with men who are not 
competent; but the result will be 
very unsatisfactory, even in the 
first instance. I should prefer 
to recommend to my noble Friend 
a simpler mechanism, which will be 
in his own hand to work, and which, 
I believe, will effect, quite as much as a 
Commission, the ascertainment of any 
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facts which have to be ascertained. If 
he will move for a Committee of this 
House to investigate the question, Her 
Majesty’s Government will gladly sup- 
port that Motion. We will not under- 
take to find the members of that 
Committee, but that, no doubt, my 
noble Friend will do himself; he will 
be the Chairman of the Committee; he 
will be able to direct its investigations ; 
and he will be able to reap that rich har- 
vest of knowledge, of policy, and of public 
service which he foresees for anyone 
who is able to cope with this evil. I 
think it is rather a matter for the 
simpler machinery of that kind than 
for the efforts of a Royal Commission. 
I fear that if we applied the machinery 
of a Royal Commission to it we should 
raise hopes which would not be grati- 
fied; we should inspire fears which are 
not reasonable ; and we should dimin- 
ish the available number of competent 
men for other more promising fields of 
investigation to whom it is necessary 
for such purposes to appeal. I there- 
fore am afraid that I cannot assent to 
the proposal of my noble Friend that 
there should be a Royal Commission, 
but I should be ready heartily to 
support the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 


House adjourned at Five 
o'clock to Monday next, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th February, 1892. 





The House met at 3 o'clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





ADVANCES UNDER THE LAND 
PURCHASE ACT, 1892. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On 
behalf of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Knox) I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the total amount of 
advances applied for under the Land 
Purchase Act of last year up to Ist 
January, 1892; what was the amount 
of such advances applied for in Ulster 
during the same period ; and whether 
he is aware that a feeling of discontent 
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exists among Ulster farmers at the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
arrangements for purchase under the 
Act? Perhaps at the same time the 
right hon. Gentleman can answer the 
question, of which I have given notice, 
from how many, and what, counties of 
Ireland applications for sale and pur- 
chase, under ‘‘ The Land Purchase Act, 
1891,” were received up to the 31st of 
December, 1891, by the Irish Land Com- 
mission ; how many landlords and how 
many tenants were concerned in these 
applications ; what was the total amount 
applied for, and what the total, so far, 
sanctioned ; and what issues of stock, 
it any, have been made ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
With reference to the first question, the 
Irish Land Commissioners report that 
the total amount of advances applied 
for under the ‘‘ Purchase Act” of last 
year up to Ist January, 1892, is 
£79,584, of which amount applications 
to the amount of £18,764 were made in 
Ulster. The Government have no in- 
formation as to the feeling of discon- 
tent mentioned in the question. I am 
afraid I have not the information to 
enable me to answer the question of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say how 
many holdings does this amount cover? 

Mr. JACKSON: That was not in- 
‘cluded in the notice of the question, 
and, therefore, I have not got the 
iuformation. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
reply on any of the points raised in my 
question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am unable to 
answer now. I have telegraphed for 
the information, but it has not reached 
me yet. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will repeat the 
question on Monday. 


THE “GERMANIC” MAILS, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he will 
explain how it was that the mails (800 
bags) for New York, which were not 
despatched by the s.s. Germanic on 
24th December, 1891, in consequence 
of her breaking down, were not sent by 
the City of Paris, which left Queens- 
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town on the same evening, but were 
kept instead till the sailing of the 
Bothnia on the 27th December; and 
whether heis aware that, in consequence 
of this detention, they were only 
delivered in New York on 6th January 
instead of lst January, as they would 
have been if carried by the City of 
Paris ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Frercusson, Manchester, 
N.E.) : The mails in question could not 
be forwarded by the City of Paris be- 
cause she had left Queenstown before 
the accident to the Germanic occurred. 
No doubt they would have arrived much 
sooner by the City of Paris than they 
did by the Bothnia. 


Government Factories. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS AND 
GOVERNMENT FACTORIES. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if his 
attention has been called to the serious 
complaints made that the Government 
Factories are absorbing an increasing 
quantity of work to the prejudice of 
private firms and the slackness of 
industrial employment, and if there 
has been any increase during the past 
year, or deviations from the undertaking 
previously given, that either the major 
or at least a very considerable share of 
Government work should be reserved 
for the private firms, who on the faith 
of such assurance laid out large sums? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): My attention has been 
called to complaints recently made by 
or on behalf of private firms as to the 
amount of work undertaken in the 
Ordnance Factories, but there is no 
ground for the apprehension that an 
increasing quantity of work is being 
assigned to the factories to the prejudice 
of the private trade. So far as the 
proportions of completed work can be 
estimated, the payments to the trade, 
which in 1888-9 were about 40 per 
cent. of the total, rose gradually until 
in 1891-2 they amounted to close on 50 
per cent. ; but as this computation debits 
the factories with the work done for 
them in the early stage of manufacture 
by the trade, the proportion earned by 
private firms was in reality much larger. 
The expansion of orders caused by the 
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‘Imperial Defence Act” and “ Naval 
Defence Act” has now subsided, and 
some slackness is necessarily felt in the 
factories as well as by the private 
firms. 

Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, is it not a fact that a great 
many of the operatives at the Enfield 
Factory are now under notice of dis- 
missal in consequence of orders having 
been given to private firms? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; that is not 
in consequence of reductions made in 
the work done at the factory in favour 
of private firms; it arises from the 
general reduction in the orders for 
warlike stores. 





SORTING CLERKS IN THE POST 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY  (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether there are 
several junior second class sorting 
clerks recommended by their superior 
officers for the appointment of first 
class sorting clerks (on account of a 
number of vacancies which are about 
to be filled up in the General Post 
Office, Dubiin) over the heads of a 
number of their senior brother officers, 
who, by seniority, merit, and character, 
have a prior claim to the vacancies ; 
and are the appointments to be made 
by selection or by seniority and merit ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
are two vacancies in the first class of 
sorting clerks at Dublin: no recom- 
mendations have as yet been made 
respecting them. Promotion to the 
first class is by a rule of the Service 
governed by considerations of superior 
fitness. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would beg 
the right hon. Gentleman to look into 
this matter personally, for there are 
grave suspicions that promotion in 
these cases goes by favouritism, and we 
shall watch this matter closely. 


THE LIMERICK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if any adequate 
reasons exist for the exclusion of the 
Mayor of Limerick from the list of 
Governors of the Limerick Lunatic 
Asylum ; whether he is aware that it 
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has been the invariable custom to 
appoint the Mayors of Limerick on 
this Board by right of their office - 
and whether such practice will be 
revived ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have made 
inquiry into the matter mentioned in 
the hon. Member's question, and I find 
it is the case that up to 1890 it 
had been the practice for the Lord 
Lieutenant in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion to select the Mayor of a city or 
town as a Governor of the district 
lunatic asylum for his term of office. 
The Lord Lieutenant then introduced 
a new system with regard to the 
appointment of Governors, so as to give 
the several contributing bodies a direct 
voice in the nomination of their repre- 
sentatives. The name of the Mayor 
of Limerick was not included by the 
Corporation in their list of nominees 
for 1892, and therefore this gentleman 
was not selected. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE: The gentleman 
was not actually Mayor at the time the 
Corporation made their nominations ; 
but it has been the custom to appoint 
the Mayor by right of his cfiice. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): In reference to this matter, may 
I ask, are we to understand that in 
any case where a Town Council recom- 
mend the Mayor then -he will be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant? I[ 
may mention that something of the 
samie kind occurred at Wexford. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
rather turns round on my answer. I 
said, the name of this gentleman not 
appearing on the list of the Corpora- 


tion, he was not selected by the Lord’ 


Lieutenant ; but I cannot go so far as 
to give a pledge that in the case where 
the Mayor is on the list he will be 
selected, though probably that would 
be so in the ordinary course. 


SCHOUL BOOKS IN VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the managers of 
voluntary schools have power to make 
a charge for school books, and to de- 
mand quarterly payments in advance 
in respect thereof ? 
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Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir 
W. Hart-Dyxe, Kent, Dartford): If 
the hon. Member will be good enough 
to give me the particulars of the case 
to which I presume he refers, I shall 
be in a better position to judge what is 
the state of the law in regard to it; 
but I do not think that a demand for a 
quarter’s payment in advance could, 
in any circumstances, be sustained. 


OF DEER FORESTS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
Deer Forests (Scotland) Return, lately 
distributed, is not in conformity to the 
order of this House on August 5th, 
1891; and whether he will instruct 
that a corrected Return be prepared, 
cancelling that issue ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): My attention had not 
been specially called to this Return 
until I saw the question of the hon. 
Member. I have made inquiry as to 
the cause of the disconformity referred 
to, but have not as yet had time to 
receive a reply. I shall be glad to 
communicate the result of my inquiry 
to the hon. Member as soon as I 
receive it. 


RETURN 


SALARIES OF ATTENDANTS IN IRISH 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that much dissatisfaction exists 
among the attendants at the Richmond 
District Lunatic Asylum in regard to 
the smallness of their pay and aliow- 
ances; whether the attendants on the 
insane in Ireland are placed on a scale 
of wages and allowances very far 
below what exists in public asylums in 
England; and whether he will cause 
an independent inquiry to be made? 

Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
it is the case that in 1889 certain of 
the male attendants at the Richmond 
District Asylum memorialized the 
Governors for an increase in their re- 
muneration, but that the Governors 
declined to accede to their application. 
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The rates of remuneration paid to the 
attendants in Ireland are, I believe, 
lower than in England ; but this is not 
limited to the case of asylums. The 
fixing of the scales of wages for the 
staffs of District Asylums in Ireland is 
a matter which rests wholly with the 
Governors in the first instance. 

Mr. W. CORBET: I shall be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman will make 
further inquiry into this matter, for, as I 
understand, the Lord Lieutenant has 
the right to revise these salaries. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether the Lord Lieutenant has the 
right, but I think it would be a strong 
exercise of power to intervene between 
the Governors and their servants, seeing. 
that the Government contribution to- 
wards the asylums is a specific sum, 
and the balance for the maintenance of 
the asylums must fall upon the rates. 
That being so, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be guided by the decision of the 
Governors, and would scarcely intervene 
to override their decision. 


Contract. 


THE BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 


Sm JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if it is 
the intention of the Government to 
introduce this Session the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill ? 

Sm C. J. PEARSON: The Govern- 
ment are very desirous that this use- 
ful measure should pass into law, and 
they propose to introduce it in the form 
in which it left the Select Committee 
in 1888. The Bill is one in regard to 
which it is believed that Scotch opinion 
is unanimous; but it is evident that in 
the case of a Bill so long and so 
elaborate the opposition even of 
one or two Members would be fatal, 
and the Government cannot undertake 
to press it if it does not meet with 
general assent. 


MESSRS. WATERLOW’S CONTRACT. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury on what date- 
the latest contract was entered into by 
the Stationery Office with Messrs- 
Waterlow Brothers, and if the contract 
was entered into since 13th February, 
1891, what steps have been taken to 
secure that a fair wage shall be paid 
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by Messrs. Waterlow to those they 
-employ ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
‘SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): 
The 25th November, 1890. 

Mr. BUXTON: But may I ask 
whether it is not the fact that the con- 
tract was extended since February, 
1891? 

Sm JOHN GORST: Not that I am 
aware of. 


THE ANGLO-SPANISH TARIFF. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been drawn to the advisa- 
bility of obtaining from the Spanish 
Government a special tariff considerably 
below the new minimum tariff, which 
for many classes of British products is 
practically prohibitive; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is striving 
to obtain such a concession, or to 
arrange for a renewal of the present 
existing Anglo-Spanish tariff after the 
30th June proximo, the date on which 
it expires, unless more favourable terms 
can be secured ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. J. W. 
LowtTHER, Cumberland, Penrith): Her 
Majesty’s Government claim under the 
Convention of 26th April, 1886, to re- 
ceive up to the 30th of June next ‘‘ most- 
favoured nation” treatment, together 
with the special tariffs which at the 
former date had been conceded by 
Spain to France and Germany. The 
subject of commercial negotiations for 
replacing the existing convention by a 
new treaty is engaging the attention of 
the two Governments, and a communi- 
‘cation on the subject is shortly expected 
from the Government of Spain. 


‘THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE WEST HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. FRASER MACINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Reports of the Committee of Experts 
in reference to the West Highlands and 
Islands requirements have been re- 
-ceived and considered; and if he will 
be good enough to state when an an- 
nouncement of the intentions of the 
Government may be expected ? 


Mir. Sydney Buxton 
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Sm JOHN GORST: My right hon. 
Friend has requested me to answer 
this question. The answer to the first 
paragraph of the question is in the 
affirmative. With reference*to the 
other part of the question I am unable 
to answer it at present. The matter is 
still under the consideration of the 
Secretary for Scotland. 


STAMP DUTIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the exemption of 
documents connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws in Ireland 
from liability to Stamp Duties ap- 
plies to documents connected with the 
administration of the Sanitary Acts 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts ; and, if 
not, whether the exemption will be ex- 
tended to them ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, 5t. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : There is 
no provision in the Sanitary Acts and 
the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts relating 
to Ireland which extends te documents 
connected with the administration of 
either of these sets of Acts the existing 
exemption in favour of certain docu- 
ments connected with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws in Ireland. 
With respect to the extension of that 
exemption in the direction indicated, it 
should be stated that in England there 
was formerly an exemption in favour 
of certain documents under the Public 
Health Act, 1848, and that exemption 
was repealed by the Public Health 
Act, 1872, and has never been re- 
enacted. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has answered 
the last part of my question, whether 
there is any intention to extend the 
exemption. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; there is no 
such intention, as my answer, I 
thought, conveyed. 


THE PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E): With the 
permission of the House I wish to 
correct errors in the published report of 
the answers I gave yesterday to the 
Member for Wolverhampton and the 
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Member for Bethnal Green. Besides 
Mr. Ruggles-Brise, recently appointed, 
there are now two other Commissioners 
of Prisons. Each of these Commissioners 
has now been appointed Director of 
Convict Prisons. The only other 
Director of Convict Prisons is Mr. 
Wakeford, who retains his appointment 
for two years only. When he retires, 
the plan of an amalgamated Board of 
three, mentioned before the Royal 
Commission in 1887, will be completely 
carried out. Colonel Garsia, 1 may 
add, has been appointed Secretary both 
to the Prison Commissioners and to 
the Directors. Sir E. Du Cane remains 
Chairxman of both Boards. 


S. “EIDER” AND THE ST. CATHER- 
INE'SS LIGHTHOUSE. 
Mr. LEA (Londonderry, §.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if it is correct that the officers in 
the Hider, recently wrecked on the 
Isle of Wight coast, were unable 
to see the light of St. Catherine’s 


Lighthouse ; whether the electric 
light at St. Catherine’s Point is 


less effective in fog than the Wigham 
triform group flashing gas light of Tory 
Island, off the north-west coastof Ireland; 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of supplementing the electric light at 
St. Catherine’s by the vertical sky 
flashing light recommended by the 
Shipmasters’ Society of London and 
others ; and whether, meanwhile, the 
experiment for producing thrills in fog, 
recommended by Professor Tyndall in 
his letter to the Times on the 3rd 
instant, will be tried at St. Catherine’s? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaer Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): In the deposition made 
before the Receiver of Wrecks by the 
master of the Lider, no mention is 
made of the light at St. Catherine’s 
having been seen by the officers of the 
ship, which struck on Atherfield ledge | |; 
in a thick fog about 34 miles from the 
lighthouse. Upon the second and 
third paragraphs of the hon. Member's 
qjuestion I have been in communication 
with the Trinity House, who state that 
whether the Wigham light at Tory 
Island is more effective in fog, can only | Mr 
be estimated from the results of experi- 
ments at South Foreland (Parliamen- 
tary Paper C. 4551, 1885), which were 
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conclusively in favour of the electric light. 
Experiments in sky flashing, so far as 
they have gone, have not been en- 
couraging for the adoption of that 
system, and the Elder Brethren are in 
communication with the Shipmasters’ 
Society on the subject. Professor 
Tyndall’s letter of 3rd February was 
written under a misapprehension. Very 
powerful and perfect thrills in fog are 
sent from the illuminating apparatus at 
St. Catherine’s, a sudden flash of 
over six million initial candle power 
being given for five seconds, followed 
by an equally sudden eclipse of 25 
seconds. 


PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS. | 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he would take steps 
to make the assessments of property, on 
which House Duty and Income Tax 
are collected, the same as that used 
(the rateable value) by the Local Au- 
thorities, so that the assessments for 
the Imperial and local taxation might 
be uniform ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : This could not be 
effected until a general valuation of 
the whole country is in force. With- 
out such a measure no satisfactory rate- 
abie value could be fixed. 

Mr. MORTON: May I ask whether, 
in 1888 or 1889, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not give a pledge to carry out 
a reform of this sort ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No. I did not 
pledge myself, but I very much regret 
that a very valuable Bill—as I thought 
—which was introduced did not pass 
into law. 


MOTIONS. 





BUILDING LANDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Munro Ferguson, Bill to 
enable Local Authorities to acquire Building 
Lands in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
= Mr. > ae Ferguson, Mr. Haldane, and 
r. 


Bill a and read first time. [Bill 147.] 


SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for 
Foldngs of Lan Nmtered to bo toceght int 
o ordered to ro in by 
Jesse Collings. ~ Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. 
Burt, Sir He y Eaiwin-lbbeteon, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Colo | Cotton-Jodrell, Mr. Cyril 

Flower, and Mr. Hobhouse. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 148.] 
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CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS (PROPERTY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill for the better 
securing their Property to Corporate Associa- 
tions, ordered to be t in by Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Laweon, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. 
James Rowlands, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 149.] 


BANKRUPTCIES AND ARRANGEMENTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Bankruptcies and Arran 
meats in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Chance, Mr. Sexton, and Mr, a 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 150.) 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to enable 
occupying tenants of houses and places of 

iness to purchase the Fee Simple of their 
Holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Maclean, and General Golds- 
worthy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 151.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS’ (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Shiress Will, Bill to amend 
the Law 5 to the Qualification and 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters, and to 
Parliamentary Elections in Scotland ; and for 
other purposes in relation thereto, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. Cam 
bell- Bannerman, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Me. 
Buchanan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Donal Crawford, 
Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Leng. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 188.) 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR QUALIFICATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Plowden, Bill to 
do away with the property qualification of 
elected Guardians of the Poor, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Plowden, Mr. 
Philip Stanhope, and Mr. Winterbotham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 153.} 


HANDLOOM WEAVING (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Saunderson, Bill for 
the regulation of Handloom Weaving in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Saunderson, Colonel Waring, Mr. O’Neill, and 
Mr. Macartney. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 154.] 


VOTERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hobhouse, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Registration of 
Voters in England and Wales ; and for other 
pospeces connected therewith, ordered to be 
wrought in by Mr. Hobhouse, Viscount 
Ebrington, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Stery- 
Maskelyne, and Mr. John Bright. 


Bil) presented, and read first time. [Bill 155.] 
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RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) (NO. 2) BiLx,. 
On Motion of Sir Charles » Billto 
enable County Councils in Scotland, on a re- 
a by the Sheriff, to sue actions of 2 
ay, ordered to be brought in by Sir C 
aan Mr. Stewart, and Mr. James 
Campbell. 
Bill presented,and read first time. [Bill 156,} 


DWELLING HOUSES RE-LETTING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend: 
the Law relating to the re-letting of Dwelling 
Houses in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Provand, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. 
Baird, Mr. Caldwell, and Dr. Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 157.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [9th Febru- 
ary|—‘‘ That an humble Address be 
presented tc Her Majesty, as fol- 

loweth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious. 
speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament : 


We take this first opportunity of offering 
to Your Majesty our sincere condolence in the 
afflicting dis tion of Providence with 
which Your Majesty and this Nation have 
been visited, in the death of His Royal 
Highness Price Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale: 

We assure Your Majesty of our heartfelt 
participation in the universal feeling of 
sympathy with Your Majesty and Your 
Majesty's family under this grievous affliction 
ond in the deep sense entertained by all classes 
of your Majesty's subjects of the calamity 
which the country has sustained by the loss 
of a Prince who had won for himself the 
general affection and regard of Your Majesty's. 
subjects."—(Mr. Hermon Hodge.) 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the 
words,—“ And we es ae to Your 
Majesty that the time come when the 
cases of all prisoners convicted under the 
Treason Felony Act, who are, and have been 
for many years undergoing punishment for 
offences arising out of insurrectionary move- 
ments connected with Ireland, may be advan- 
tageously reconsidered with a view to the 
speedy release of these prisoners.”-—(M/r7. John 
Redmond.) 
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Question proposed, 
word be there added.” 


(3.58.) Mr. J. G. FITZGERALD 
(Longford, S.): I desire shortly to 
state the grounds upon which I 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. There is an almost universal 
desire on the part of the Irish people 
that these political prisoners should be 
now released. many weighty 
arguments have been urged by hon. 
Friends near me, sO many unanswer- 
able reasons given why the cases of 
these prisoners should be legally 
reconsidered, that I do not intend to 
labour that part of our position. I 
will content myself with saying on this 
part of the subject that any Member 
who remained in the House, and 
listened to the arguments on the facts 
advanced, cannot fail to have been 
struck with the character of the 
evidence by which the conviction 


“That those 


of these prisoners was secured. I do 
not think that an assembly of fair- 
minded, thinking men, can deny 


that the case does require recon- 
sideration, after hearing the evidence 
ofa responsible officer of the Crown 
who is still presiding over the peace of 
one of the most important cities in 
England, and after hearing of the man- 
ner in which Daly was entrapped— 
strangely enough, entrapped during the 
time the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby presided at the 
Home Department. I listened last 
night to a speech from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Deptford, who complained of 
the character and quality of the argu- 
ments which had been used, from this 
side of the House, by Irish Representa- 
tives in support of the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend. I take 
issue at once with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I protest against that 
complaint, and I say that those argu- 
ments, so far as they went, were con- 
clusive evidence in favour of the release 
of these prisoners. But I confess that 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
instead of making complaints against 
the character of these arguments, had 
contented himself with making a pro- 
test which I shall endeavour to make, 
against the falsity of the source to 
which those appeals were directed, I 
should not have found much cause of 
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quarrel with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. I listened with great care to 
those arguments, and with a certain 
amount of humiliation to the appeals 
which have been made, notably the 
fervent, and nobody will deny honest, 
appeal of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork. That appeal was being 
made in this House to the chief Law 
Officers of the Crown—the chief Law 
Officer of the Party to whom the Irish 
people have been taught, and to 
whom I have been taught, to look 
neither for clemency nor mercy on 
behalf of the Irish people ; and I could 
not help thinking while that appeal 
was being made that a desperate en- 
deavour was lying beneath it to conceal 
the real source to which that appeal 
might have been directed with some 
degree of success. You have appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary of a Coercion Tory Govern- 
ment for bread for the Irish political 
prisoners, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has answered you, not by offering 
you the proverbial stone, but by pre- 
senting you with a bomb, in the form 
of a love-apple, nine years old. He 
has answered you by making new 
charges, after nine years, against these 
unfortunate prisoners, and when chal- 
lenged he refuses to lay upon the Table 
of the House one tittle of evidence in 
support of these charges. The right 
hon. Gentleman has gone further. He 
has practically told you that the reason 
that these men were convicted, and had 
these severe and terrible sentences, was 
that in times gone by, when the right 
hon. Gentleman himself was young and, 
perhaps, foolish, they belonged to a 
certain Organisation to which—I do not 
believe the Home Secretary, although 
he will deny it in England, can deny it 
with any degree of force in deat 
he owes the honour of a first seat in 
this House. I do not intend to make 
any special appeal to him on behalf of 
the prisoners, and I say that during 
the whole course of this discussion it 
must have been apparent that a deli- 
cate effort was being made to glide 
over the thin ice which conceals a con- 
spiracy of silence, which I think ought 
to be unravelled on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, whom I conceive, and I assert 
and declare to be, the real 
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gaoler of these prisoners. The right 
hon. Gentleman, since the commence- 
ment of this discussion, instead of 
getting up in the House and giving us 
the benefit of his weighty advice upon 
the subject of moment to these poor 
prisoners and of importance to the 
Irish people, has been hovering in and 
out of the House undecided as to 
whether he shall not expose the weak- 
ness of his friends by remaining silent, 
or whether he shall expose it by getting 
up in his place as he did last year and 
giving another twist to the vice which 
is tearing the hearts and the souls 
out of these poor prisoners. I desire to 
carry the memory of our friends back to 
the time when these men were arrested 
and convicted upon this very evidence 
which was procured from the Irish 
police, and when these men received 
those long and terrible sentences. The 
right hon. Gentleman was then in 
power, and what did he do? He sus- 
pended the Explosives Act of 1883, 
which only admitted of his giving to 
these prisoners a penalty of 14 years’ 
penal servitude, while he had them 
tried under another Act—I think the 
Treason Felony Act—in order that he 
might be able to give them 20 years, 
and in some of the cases, sentences for 
life. The hon. Member for Mayo, who 
speaks with profound authority upon 
all Irish questions, has told us very 
recently that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition had 
become aware of the wishes and of the 
aspirations of the Irish people; but 
that his ability to grant these wishes 
and these aspirations would entirely 
depend upon the unanimity of the Irish 

ple and of their Representatives. 
Will the hon. Member for Mayo deny 
that we who represent Ireland 
are unanimous and without a dissen- 
tient voice on the subject of the 
release of the [Irish political 
prisoners ? and, if so, I challenge—I 
invite—the hon. Member for Mayo to 
get up in his place and make good that 
promise of future security which he 
has been making to the Irish people on 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends. We are not here to barter 
away the interests of Ireland to any 
man, no matter how high his position, 
for flintsy promises. This is a matter 
of business. We want some earnest of 


Mr. J. G. Fitzqerald 
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your good intentions ; and so long as [ 
have a voice inside or outside this 
House, I shall advise my countrymen 
not to enter into any political confi- 
dence trick with the right hon. 
Gentleman or with anybody else, but 
to transact this political business in a 
sensible manner, and make the best 
terms they can, and submit these terms 
to their own countrymen. I have 
always looked upon a. Tory Minister as 
an extremely foolish man. I could not 
help thinking last night that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
might, at least, without pressure from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, if he were wise, have gone 
one step further, and, at a time whena 
great sorrow, which has been shared 
in by the subjects of Her Majesty in 
this country and in Ireland, has fallen 
upon her, have advised Her Gracious 
Majesty, burdened down by her own 
sorrow, to relieve these poor convicts 
from what he must know, and does 
know, is the heaviest sorrow which can 
be inflicted upon poor suffering human 
beings. But as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not seen his way todo so, and 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
not seen his way to press him, I have 
only to content myself by declaring again 
that it is my profound conviction that 
the Irish people and their Representa- 
tives, whoever they may be, will never 
obtain real justice from any Party in 
this House until they are able to do 
what my lamented friend the late dis- 
tinguished Member for Cork would 
have been able to do if you had allowed 
him to remain here to-day with his 86 
men behind him—not to crave, not to 
appeal, as the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork has had to do, but to 
demand and compel, as we will have 
to cqgmpel any Party when they do it, 
to give over these political prisoners to 
the Irish people as a token of their 
good faith in this ‘‘ Union of Hearts.” 
(4.20.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down seems to be under the 
impression that I have some disinclina- 
tion to take part in this Debate. He 
is mistaken in that view; I have 
attended the greater part of this Debate 
with a desire to know whether there 
were anything new, either in fact or in 


arguments, to allege, as compared with © 
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what had been stated in former Debates 
upon this subject. I am sure the House 
must feel that there has never been any 
fear on my part of taking that respon- 
sibility which properly belongs to me. 
I have been for many years a Member 
of this House, and I hope that charge 
does not fairly lie at my door, that I 
have not been ashamed to shirk in this 
House the burden of responsibility 
which has been laid upon me. I have 
listened carefully to this Debate, and I 
think I have heard from the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford the 
same able and moderate speech that I 
heard last year. I have heard from the 
Home Secretary the same reply to that 
speech, that I heard last year also, I 
have not been able to discover in the 
course of this Debate any new allega- 
tions bearing upon the merits of the 
question. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down said, probably for want 
of acquaintance with the proceedings 
in Courts of Law, that I suspended the 
operation of the Explosives Act and 
brought the indictment under the 
Treason Felony Act. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman were acquainted with the 
executive proceedingsof a Court of Law 
he must know that I had nothing 
whatever to do with one or the other, 
and that I had no voice whatever in 
the proceedings that should be taken 
against a prisoner. I am sure it is 
from his want of acquaintance with the 
facts that he should have produced 
such a charge as that against me. I have 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
character of the indictment which was 
prepared against these prisoners any 
more than he had himself. The Motion 
before the House is a general Motion for 
amnesty of all dynamite offenders. But 
only the cases, I think, of two political 
offenders have been referred to—those 
of the convicts Egan and Daly. 
Now, as to the case of Egan, 
I have this to say: The Home 
Secretary has expressed his opinion 
that there are distinguishing circum- 
stances in that case which might make 
it a proper subject for revision. All I 
can say is that, if that be so, it is 
highly proper and highly fair that that 
case should be taken into reconsidera- 
tion with reference to political offenders 
on whom long sentences have been 
passed. It is the duty of the Secretary 
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of State carefully to inquire into any 
case in which any particular cir- 
cumstances, not disclosed at the trial, 
come before him for consideration. 
With reference to long sentences 
eae upon any prisoners, without 
istinction, it is the practice that 
these cases are always brought under 
review after a certain period has 
elapsed; and during my time at the 
Home Office, I very greatly shortened 
the period at which the revision of 
long sentences should take place. 
These observations would refer to all 
criminal cases, quite apart from the 
case of political offences. As to the 
case of Daly, what is demanded, as I 
understand, is inquiry. I know of no 
inquiry so regular in a case that has 
been decided by a Judge and jury as 
the inquiry which is made by the 
Secretary of State on the allegations of 
any circumstances which, in the 
evidence brought forward at the 
trial, or outside that evidence, should 
supply the proper materials for the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy of 
the Crown. But that inquiry has been 
made over and over again. It was made 
by myself, as it was my duty to 
make it. It was made by the present 
Home Secretary as inquiry is made by 
every Secretary of State in office when 
he has sufficient material to inquire 
into. It is quite idle, however, to com- 
plain of the materials brought before 
the Secretary of State not having been 
laid upon the Table of the House, 
because if that were done no such 
inquiry would be possible. The inquiry 
must necessarily be confidential. The 
inquiry must apply to every circum- 
stance, however little, which bears 
either for or against the prisoners which 
might influence the decision or clemency 
of the Crown. That is the only in- 
quiry which it is possible to make ; and 
that inquiry, so far as Daly’s case is 
concerned, has been made over and 
over again. Now, the Home Secretary 
has stated the result of his inquiry into 
that matter, and I quite concur, from 
my experience at the Home Office, in 
what he has stated. The allegation— 
no doubt a most serious allegation— 
that the bombs found upon Daly 
had been planted upon him by the 
police, has been inquired into by all 
the means which there are at the disposal 
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of the Home Office; and I can only 
assert, in confirmation of what the 
Home Secretary said, that that charge 
is entirely unfounded. There is 
not a shadow of ground for that 
assertion. Besides that it is 
contradictory to the conduct and 
language of Daly himself. He had 
an opportunity at the trial of proving 
his own innocence, as every prisoner at 
his trial has. He never made a sug- 
gestion for one moment at the trial 
of a plot on the part of the police, nor 
certainly at any time that I have any 
coguisance of did he make any allega- 
tion to any person who visited him in 
the prison. Upon that point I must also 
confirm what the Home Secretary has 
said. I was convinced of his guilt by 
evidence that appeared to me as amply 
sufficient, that the bombs had been sent 
from America, and that they had been 
sent on the application of Daly himself. 
Therefore, upon the grounds put for- 
ward in this particular case, that there 
should be a revision of the sentence on 
account of a mistake, I, at least, must 
decline to admit the force of that argu- 
ment. The case of Egan may be an 
open matter of consideration. The Home 
Secretary has all the material before 
him (which I have not) to enable him 
to form a judgment: He says he thinks 
there are grounds for dealing with that 
case ina manner different from other 
cases. I can only express my opinion 
that he will do right in giving them full 
consideration. Now as regards the 
case of Daly, I have stated fairly, and 
I hope sufficiently, what is my position. 
As tothe general Motion, I have to ask 
myself first, separating the matter 
altogether from its political aspect, 
what is the character of the crime of 
these men?—what is his class of 
offence ?—Is it one that in itself, apart 
from other considerations, commends 
itself to the leniency of the nation or 
the clemency of the Crown. That 
is the first question I ask. Now, 
what is the offence? In my opinion, 
it is the most heinous and grievous 
crime that can possibly be conceived. 
If I go over the whole category 
of crime I know none which is graver 
or more heinous than this. On ac- 





count of the ease with which it can 
be committed, the terrible consequences 
that can ensue, the recklessness of the 
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dangers which are created, the alarm 
and the suffering that are produced, 
these, in my opinion, are not equalled, 
certainly not surpassed, by any offences 
known in the calendar of crime. [I 
have myself been a witness of the terrible 
sufferings of the victims of these out- 
rages; innocent persons who will 
never recover from the consequences. 
A policeman in Westminster Hall, 
and the unfortunate travellers 
on the Metropolitan Railway when 
the bombs exploded there, were 
visited by me in the hospital. These 
are the victims of a crime with respect 
to which burglary or any other offence 
would seem to be comparatively venial. 
Therefore, I cannot look upon this 
crime as one to which any mitigating 
circumstances can attach, or which can 
or ought to be visited with leniency. 
That being so, at the same time I 
would ask the House to bear in mind 
that grievous as these crimes are, and 
punishable as they were with penal 
servitude, sentences of penal servitude 
are reviewed within a limited period. 
A sentence of 20 years is reviewed at a 
period that falls far short of the 20 
years. They have always been so, 
although I have myself established a 
rule on which a revision takes place at 
a shorter period. The point we have 
now to consider is whether that review, 
whether the re-consideration in the case 
of these particular crimes should take 
place at a shorter period, and under 
more favourable circumstances, than in 
other cases. Now, I cannot, arrive at 
that conclusion from the character of the 
crime. Well, if not in the crime itself 
we are to look at the circumstances. 
What are the circumstances to be relied 
upon to take this class of crime, ad- 
mittedly heinous in itself, out of the 
general rule which applies to all other 
prisoners. Because, mark you, in 
accepting a Resolution of this kind you 
come to a conclusion which is to say to 
all persons who are the subjects of the 
Queen, and who will be naturally in- 
fluenced by the opinions of this House, 
that these crimes, for some reason or 
other, are to be dealt with in a more 
favourable manner than other crimes. 
Therefore we have agreat responsibility. 
We must bear in mind that responsibility, 
and act upon it. If you are to say to 





the burglar and the garrotter, who have 
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been sentenced to penal servitude, 
“ These are men who were sentenced 
under special circumstances; and 
though you have been sentenced to 20 
years’ penal servitude, or penal servi- 
tude for life, you shall undergo your 
sentence, and these men will not.” 
Why, Sir, the burglar and the garrotter 
would naturally ask why? and you 
must, as responsible Representatives of 
the people, be prepared to say why 
these men are to be placed under a dif- 
ferent category from the ordinary 
offenders. Because, Sir, if these who 
are sentenced to these offences are 
released, while other men sentenced to 
terms of penal servitude are kept in 
prison, that would be a gross injustice, 
unless some sufficient reason can be 
alleged in favour of a distinction. 
Therefore, I bring before the House the 
responsibility involved in making these 
discriminating distinctions. Well, let 
me ask what are the distinctions upon 
which these grave crimes are to be 
treated, and why they are to be treated 
in a different manner? The only reason 
I have heard alleged in this Debate— 
alleged with great force by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down— 
alleged with great force and with some 
vehemence by the hon. Member for 
North: Fermanagh—is, that these crimes 
were connected with Fenianism. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (North Fer- 
managh): I was very far from saying 
anything of the kind. What I said 
was this—that these men, instead of 
being convicted of dynamite offences, 
were convicted particularly and mainiy 
because they were connected with the 
Fenian Organisation. The reason I 
said these cases should be treated ex- 
ceptionally was that these men were 
driven, many of them at any rate, to 
desperate crimes by the tyranny exer- 
cised by successive English Govern- 
ments in Ireland. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is exactly what I said and what I 
understood the hon. Member to say. 
He said they were men of the Fenian 
Organisation, and that they were con- 
victed of Fenianism, and not of any 
dynamite offence. They were un- 


doubtedly indicted for dynamite and not 
for Fenianism, and the question is 
whether it was in consequence of the 
fact that they were guilty of treason- 
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felony that they were indicted for dyna- 
mite. That is the only circumstance 
alleged in the Debate. There has been 
a great deal said about Fenianism, and 
I do not think the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh wiil be of opinion 
that I do him any injustice when I say 
that he passed a glowing eulogium on 
Fenianisin and the Fenians. I differ 
from him. I will not denounce his 
opinions, but he holds contrary opinions 
to inyself on the subject of Fenianism. 
Sir, what I understand by Fenianism is 
this—that it is a secret association 
which professes to accomplish revolu- 
tionary objects by violence and outrage. 
(Cries of ‘* No, no "from the Irish 
benches.) I am perfectly willing to hear 
the opinions of others on the subject, but 
that is my opinion, and I doubt very 
much whether persons calling them- 
selves Fenians will object to my 
definition. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I am sorry to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 
will he allow me to point out that the 
Fenianism of these trials is that of 
20 years ago, and that no man 
would more strongly repudiate the 
charge that they relied upon outrage of 
any kind than the men connected 
with these recent offences ? 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
these outrages were connected with 
Fenianism is a matter upon which I 
have no doubt at all. The proof was 
absolutely complete ; but I am willing to 
take the hon. Member's opinion that 
Fenianism does not rely upon outrage, 
but upon force. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford): You said “ outrage.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should like to know exactly what the 
“force” is. As arms of precision 
improve, so, no doubt, the methods of 
force may have advanced upon what 
they were in former times. I rely 
upon that, because I do not wish to 
enter upon any elaborate discussion 
upon the essence of Fenianism. I am 
really only endeavouring to express my 
own opinions. I understand I am 
desired to correct the phrase I em- 
ployed, and therefore I will adopt the 
correction, and say that Fenianism isa 
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secret association which professes to 
bring about revolutionary objects by 
force. 


An hon. Memper: That is better. 


{COMMONS} 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, | 


I have to ask myself whether the con- 
nection of crime with a doctrine of 
that kind is a mitigating circumstance, 
and I must confess that, thinking the 
matter over, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is not. The connection 
of crime with a doctrine of that kind 
is, I confess, not a mitigation but an 
aggravation, because the result is that 
it becomes not only a crime against an 
individual, but a crime against society. 
Therefore I cannot admit that that 
particular circumstance in itself con- 
stitutes any mitigation of the offence. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Member for North 





address himself a good deal to me. He | 


passed a glowing eulogium upon what 
the Fenians had accomplished. He 
said they were, in fact, the authors 
of Home Rule, and that they had 
brought about the condition of things 
which has enabled me to adopt the 
principles of Home Rule. I am quite 
sure the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh did not intend to misrepre- 
sent me in any way. But he is entirely 
mistaken. The connection of Fenianism 
with Home Rule was not that which 
induced me to accept Home Rule. It 
has always been my principal difficulty. 
And I venture to say I share that 
opinion with the great majority of 
the people of this country who are 
prepared to support Home Rule. The 
only difficulty which the people of 
Great Britain have had in adopting the 
principle of Home Rule is from the 
suspicion and the belief that it was in 
some way or other connected with 
Fenianism. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Fermanagh attacked 
me for saying I was not in favour of 
Fenian Home Rule; and I am sorry to 
find myself differing from him. I am 
not in favour of Fenian Home Rule, 
and I hope, and I do believe, that the 
great majority of the people of Ireland 
and of their Representatives are adverse 
to Fenianism and to Fenian Home 
Rule ; and I hope I express the opinions 
of the people of Great Britain when I say 
that it is because they believe that Home 
Rule is not connected with Fenianism, 
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but that it is opposed to it, and that 
it will be an element in putting it down, 
that they are prepared to support 
the principle of Home Rule. There- 
fore, Sir, I desire to correct the impres- 
sion under which the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh seemed to be suffer- 
ing when he reproached me for being 
against Fenian Home Rule. 


Dr. KENNY (Cork County, South- 
ern Division): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me -—— 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity later. Sir, what we at least 
who have adopted the principle of 
Home Rule believe and hope—and we 
do believe and hope in that respect, 
that we are acting not only in con- 


Fermanagh has been good enough to | formity with the opinion of the great 
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majority of the people of England, but 
of the great majority of the people of 
Ireland—is this, that the measure of 
self-government which we desire is one 
to be obtained by constitutional means 
and used in a constitutional way. That 
is the view that we have, and it must 
be our object. I hope it is your object 
in Ireland, as it is our object in Great 
Britain, to dissociate the notion of 
Irish self-government altogether from 
the notion of Fenianism, and the object 
that Fenians have at heart. I thought 
it necessary to say that, Sir, in con- 
sequence, not of the attack made upon 
me, but of the appeal which was made 
to me by the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh. Therefore, Sir, in my 
opinion those who are sincerely favour- 
able to Home Rule will do everything 
in their power to dissociate the concep- 
tion of Irish self-government from the 
ideas and conceptions of the Fenians. 
For the reasons I have endeavoured 
frankly to state to the House I find 
myself unable to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I desire, by 
way of personal explanation, to say I find 
no fault with the right hon. Gentleman 
for declaring against Fenian Home 
Rule ; but what we did find fault with 
him was for referring to some voters in 
the City of Cork as representatives of 
Fenian Home Rule and saying that 
Fenian Home Rule had received its 
death blow. These men who 20 
years ago held opinions that were not 
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raised in this House should not ke sub- 
jected to sneers simply because their 
methods have been supplanted by the 
still more effectual methods of the late 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour Division) : Sir, I think 
we have reason to be thankful to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby for the tone he has adopted. I 
ain glad he has not been tempted into 
allying himself with a refusal to re- 
consider the case of these men. His 
tone is more kindly and considerate 
than has been adopted on former 
occasions during these Debates. The 
last portion of his speech had reference 
to the question of Fenian Home Rule, 
and on that I would like to say that 
we have no objection to anything he 
has said, and that we will readily 
accept the definition of the plan 
and scope of Home Rule that he has 
laid down this evening. But what we 
do object to is this—-that he used the 
expression ‘ Parnell’s Fenian Home 
Rule,” and we take that to mean some- 
thing which no Irishman would dare 
to repudiate. That observation ap- 
plied to a plan specially defined, and to 
a man who, undoubtedly, by his life in 
this House, contributed more than any 
other man in this world to turn 
Fenianism into constitutional courses, 


and to turn the feelings of his country- | 


men, who had left their country with 
feelings of vengeance in their hearts, 
into constitutional courses. I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his state- 
ment, and I will say that our ex- 
perience is that he has been distin- 
guished for the careful consideration 
which he has given to the case of these 
prisoners. Sir, as regards the case of 
Egan, no new facts have been, or 
can be, presented. His case is 
the same as presented eight years ago. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said that he was 
unable to draw any distinction between 
the cases of Daly and Egan, but I will 
ask the House to compare that state- 
ment with his definite promise last 
night that he would regard those cases 
as cases in which there was a material 
difference. I ask whether any addi- 
tional facts have come to light since 
last year, or whether anything has 
occurred to influence him except the 
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action taken by directing attention to 
the matter in this House. The right 
hon. Member for Derby and the Home 
Secretary, so far from weakening our 
case for inquiry, have strengthened it 
by the attitude they have taken up. 
At the trial, undoubtedly, a clear dis- 
tinction was made between the two 
men in question, and the Judge evi- 
dently believed that it was the duty of 
the jury to draw a distinction between 
the two cases. The only evidence 
offered against Egan was that Daly 
lived in his house, and that letters had 
passed between them, although there 
was no evidence that they were on the 
subject of dynamite plots. Against 
that there was Daly’s declaration that 
he alone was responsible, and the same 
evidence might have convicted any 
person keeping a lodging house under 
the same circumstances. I maintain 
that were it not that Egan was an 
Irishman, and had been 10 years before 
in political sympathy with Daly’s 
opinions, the jury would never have 
found him guilty. When the jury re- 
turned, after a quarter of an hour’s 
absence, with a verdict of “ guilty,” the 
Judge said— 


Gracious Speech. 


“ Those bombs were found in"the possession 
of Daly. What I want to know is whether you 
find that Egan is a party to those bombs being 
prepared, and intended that a conspiracy 
should be carried out by the use of them ?” 


The Foreman said, ‘‘ We are of opinion 
he was conspiring.” His Lordship 
seemed to be a very obstinate juror, 
and that conversation shows he thought 
the jury should not have returned such 
a verdict. The distinction between the 
cases of Daly and Egan was distinctly 
drawn there, and it was drawn further 
by the Judge in sentencing the two men. 
The right hon. Member for Derby as 
well as the Home Secretary have both 
complained of our endeavouring to give 
a political complexion to this question ; 
but if anybody is to blame for these 
men being so regarded, it is those who 
are responsible for the prosecutions, 
and who arraigned them as political 
prisoners, as is shown by the terms of 
the indictment. The point of our argu- 
ment is, that if you drag in the poli- 
tical question to make a conviction 
more easy, and expose these men to 
that disadvantage on their trial, you 
have no right now to deprive them of 
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the advantage which follows a convic- 
tion for political offences. We deplore 
that any of our countrymen should 
have been led into the contemplation of 
violence, but we ask this House to con- 
sider whether the continuation of a 
policy of this kind would contribute 
to the better government of the Empire. 
Almost every agitation in Ireland has 
arisen upon such a question as we are 
discussing now. Requests for the 
amnesty of political prisoners have been 
allowed to rest by the Government of the 
day until they gathered force and weight, 
and so laid the foundation for fresh 
political agitations. Is it not a remark- 
able fact that the allegation with 
regard to Daly has not come from 
these benches or originated in Ireland, 
but that the statement that the bombs 
were planted upon him was made by 
the Chief Constable of Birmingham, 
Mr. Farndale, who could have no 
sympathy with our movement, and 
who was in charge of the Detective 
Department which was watching Daly? 
Daly was found in the possession of 
bombs, but the whole question is whether 
there is any truth in the allegation 
that they were planted upon him by 
the Irish police. It is clear that the 
police during seven months never 
lost sight of Daly, except during the one 
short period when he received the 
bombs, and it is a remarkable fact that 
they were ready at the railway station 
to receive him, and had an empty bag 
with them to take the bombs. Even 
if it had not been for the statement of 
Mr. Farndale, in that fact alone we 
have sufficient evidence to compel the 
conviction that, at all events, an 
inquiry should be instituted. It was 
said in the course of this debate by 
someone on the Treasury Bench that 
Farndale was not produced at the trial 
because he knew nothing about the 
case. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I made an 
observation about the time, but I did 
not say Mr. Farndale knew nothing 
about the case, but that he gave no 
evidence about the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I maintain 
that he could have given evidence as to 
the circumstances, and that his evi- 
dence would have been of the utmost 
importance. I find from the report of 


the trial, that Daly commented — 
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kept out of the witness box. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Farndale as the gentle- 
man who pulled the wires, and asked 
why he was not put into the witness 
box so that they might find out how 
the wires had been pulled. Without 
going back upon the arguments which 
have been used, I wish to call attention 
to the time at which this trial took 
place. The prisoners complained of 
the newspaper comments made while 
the trial was in progress, and the news- 
paper I have here heads the report of 
the trial, day after day, with “‘ Dyna- 
mite Plot.” I was only a very young 
Member of this House when the right 
hon. Member for Derby proposed his 
Explosives Bill, and I think I am 
making no observation which will be 
offensive when I say that if at that 
time an allegation had been made 
against me, as an Irishman, of being 
connected with dynamite plots, I 
should have been very unwilling to 
entrust myself to a jury composed of 
gentlemen of the opinions huld by the 
right hon. Gentleman at that time. I 
shall never forget the impression made 
upon me when the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed his Explosives Bill, and 
it was carried through its three stages 
in one night with al! the solemnity 
and all the appearance of gravity, 
and I would almost say, of terror, 
as if the largest invading army in 
Europe had been at hand. I do not 
want to make a point against the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I think while those 
unfortunate explosions were taking 
place he would not have been a bit 
surprised to hear that some Irish Mem- 
ber was connected with them. Is it 
unreasonable that we should ask the 
House to reconsider the case of men 
tried at a time when the country was 
in this state? We believe that when 
the danger is past and the terror is 
gone, and when the exceptional means 
which were taken at the time to protect 
public buildings and the lives of the 
people have been effectual, a con- 
tinuance of the imprisonment of these 
men becomes vindictive, and only gives 
cause for further agitation and dis- 
turbance in the future. 

*(5.25.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
(Londonderry): I do not intend to 
keep the House very long in making 
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the observations | wish to offer on this 
question. I listened with much interest 
and attention to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, and there was much he 
said which I thought moderate and 
fair, and on the whole sympathetic ; 
but there were many passages in that 
speech with which I could not find 
myself in agreement. I think he was 
unfair—not, of course, consciously, but, 
at all events, historicaily—in the view 
he took of the Fenian movement and 
the general purposes of the Fenians. 
He said they meant revolution of some 
kind by outrage, and he seemed to think 
that there was some connection between 
the Fenians and dynamite ; and I find 
that such an impression does prevail, 
and is honestly and sincerely enter- 
tained, by many fair-minded men. I 
want, therefore, to point out to the 
House that Fenianism and dynamite 
have absolutely nothing to do with 
each other. The Fenians were a revo- 
lutionary party, but they never had to 
do with outrage by dynamite or any 
crime of the kind. I am sorry the 
right hon. Member for Derby did not 
on this question consult the Home 
Secretary, for that right hon. Gentle- 
man would have told him that he had 
at one time very much higher opinions 
of the leaders of the Fenian movement 
than he admits now. But a Member of 
this House does not need to consult 
anybody as to what the purposes of the 
Fenians were, for they made those 
purposes known in proclamations and 


in action. sa them- 
selves to be a y of men who 
despaired of obtaining a national 


Government for Ireland by anything 
but force. I am not praising their 
policy, or saying it was a wise or pos- 
sible policy, but it was published to the 
world. I remember when the Fenian 
headquarters were opened in Union 
Square, in New York, that people went 
in and out as they would do to a public 
office; that reporters for the Press 
went in and out also, and that the pro- 
ceedings were constantly published in 
all the American newspapers. The 
Fenians crossed into Canada to endea- 
vour to strike a blow at English power 
there ; they arose in arms in Ireland in 
several places, and they endeavoured 
to capture Chester Castle. All these 


were things which, you will say, were 
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foolish and hopeless; but they had no- 
thing to do with outrage or with crime 
of any kind beyond the crime, of 
course, of resisting the existing law. 
It is unfortunate that since there was 
an Act of Parliament passed in one night 
through the House against dynamite 
outrages, persons supposed to be guilty 
of such offences were not tried under 
that particular Act. It was rather 
doing an injustice to the poor old 
Treason Felony Act to arraign any 
dynamiters under its provisions. The 
Treason Felony Act was passed in 
1848 to put down the Young Ireland 
movement, which was composed of 
men of undoubted honour, and no one 
of whom was ever charged by his 
bitterest opponents with the slightest 
sympathy with crime and outrage. 
What was the purpose of that Act? It 
was never intended to have reference 
to dynamite, for, at the time it was 
passed, dynamite outrage of any kind 
against individuals or communities 
was never dreamed of as a weapon of 
political warfare. These men were 
tried under this Act and_ con- 
victed. It is now admitted that, in 
the case of Egan, a certain distinction 
ought to be made, and the hon. Member 
who spoke just before me made a good 
point when he said that nothing what- 
ever new had been brought forward in 
the case of Egan, and if, therefore, the 
Government, out of its own moral con- 
sciousness, found something to be said 
for him, why should they not find that 
there was something to be said for 
Daly, in the sense of being in favour 
of further inquiry. It is no doubt a 
good rule of law that the Government 
should accept, as a rule, the verdict of 
a jury, but there are many cases 
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in which the Crown has _ upset 
the verdict of a jury. There is 
the case mentioned by my hon. 


Friend the Member for Cork, of the men 
charged with the murder of a police- 
man at Manchester. There are some 
striking facts about this case which the 
House probably does not remember. 
There was a panic in the public mind 
at the time, and an attempt was made 
to rescue certain Fenian prisoners. 
In the course of that rescue a 
policeman was killed, and that was 
undoubtedly, in the legal sense, 
murder, as the attempt to rescue was 
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against the law. Five men were 
brought to trial on the charge of 
murder, and exactly the same evidence 
of identification was given in the case 
of each man. There was no doubt as 
to the facts, and the only question was 
who were the men immediately con- 
cerned in the act. The same identifi- 
cation was given in each case, and the 
men were convicted, the learned Judge, 
I believe, expressing his approval of 
the conviction. In the case of one of 
the men, Thomas Maguire, the 
reporters of all sections of the Press 
present at the trial came to the con- 
viction that he was not one of the men 
concerned in the offence, and they sent 
a memorial to that effect to the 
Government. An inquiry was made, 
and it was found that this man was a 
Marine, innocent of all sympathy with 
the Fenian movement, of unstained 
character, and a loyal servant of the 
Crown. He was immediately set at 
liberty. Another of the men, named 
Condon, was unquestionably mixed up 
with the Fenian movement, but the 
point was whether he was mixed up 
with this attempt. In his case the 
American Government intervened, and 
addressed some kind of remonstrance to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and though 
nobody knew what the terms of it were, 
the impression got abroad that the 
American Minister wasable to show that 
Condon could not possibly have been 
concerned in the attempt, or even 
near the doors of the prison van at 
the time. That man, too, was at once 
set at liberty. These cases show 
that the verdicts of juries are not 
always conclusive of the guilt of 
prisoners, especially when men’s minds 
are stirred by political passion and 
panic. Let us remember at what 
time Daly and the other men 
were convicted under the Act. 
There was a perfect scare and panic 
all over the country, and I do 
not wonder at it. Men’s minds were 
kept at a stretch and strain, and one’s 
faith in human nature seemed almost 
exhausted, and you could not tell at what 
moment or in what place some yet more 
hideous development of crime might 
take place. It wasat that time these men 
were tried. It was one of those periods 





in our history when that most fatal 
impulse was abroad, ‘‘ Somebody must 
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be brought to trial ; somebody must be 
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found guilty.” Both Judges and juries 
are full of human nature, and is it not 
extremely likely that there was a sort 
of conviction beforehand that anybody 
tried on a dynamite charge was, at 
least, likely to be guilty; and did not 
this lead to longer sentences being 
passed than would have been inflicted 
in calmer moments? They were passed, 
no doubt, with the honest conviction 
that a harsher punishment was more 
likely to put down the crime; there 
was at that time in the minds of Judges 
and juries the one resolve to crush this 
conspiracy. Now we have come 
to calmer moments. That dynamite 
wave has spent its force. All that 
time it was found breaking out here, 
there, and everywhere; now that 
has passed, and everyone sees the utter 
folly as well as crime of trying to 
overthrow great political associations 
by the murder of a _ few inno- 
cent persons. Is it not now time, 
since these men _ have _ suffered 
terribly, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man may fairly say that what- 
ever they have been, they have 
suffered severely, and the interest of 
the whole community, as well as the 
common sympathies of human nature, 
will admit that they should at last 
be released from their bondage ? 

*(5.45.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) : 
I do not wish to add anything to 
what the right hon. Gentleman has just 
said ; but, Sir, I do wish to enter my 
protest against the attempt which has 
been made by the Home Secretary, and 
also by the ex-Home Secretary, and of 
recalling to the House not the circum- 
stances under which these men were 
convicted, but the outrages themselves, 
which attempt was made for the pur- 
pose of creating in this House and in 
the country a fresh feeling against 
these men, in order that their prison 
doors may remain locked. I protest 
against that, and say it is un- 
worthy of men occupying the position 
which they occupy to appeal to preju- 
dices of that kind. I wish, Sir, to say 
a few words on the case of Daly. The 
right hon. Gentleman states that after 
very careful inquiry he has come to 
the conclusion that Daly was properly 
convicted. There are, however, one or 
two circumstances in the case to which 
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I wish to draw attention. The Head 
Constable at Birmingham stated to the 
Watch Committee, to exonerate him- 
self when asked why he did not arrest 
the man who gave Daly the dynamite, 
that he believed Daly’s conviction was 
due to a plant on Daly by the emis- 
saries of the Irish police. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he has satisfied 
himself that there is no ground for that 
charge, and he said last Session that 
he came to that conclusion on 
documentary evidence. Why cannot 
he produce that documentary evidence, 
and let us see for ourselves whether it 
is satisfactory or not? Is that evidence 
the letter of which we have now heard 
for the first time as having been 
written by Daly to a man in America 
named Breslin? If it be so the House 
will, I think, attach very little import- 
ance to it. I am reminded by my 
hon. Friend that Breslin is the very 
man from whom Pigott stated that he 
had received letters which were proved 
to be forgeries. There is a point in 
the Daly case which really calls for 
further explanation on the right hon. 
Gentleman's part. He wishes us to 
believe that the police arrested Daly by 
mere accident. They had watched him 
night and day for seven months, and 
had never seen anything suspicious in 
his behaviour. Did they know who he 
was going to see when he started for 
Liverpool? They knew he received the 
telegram, and from whom he received 
it, and yet we are asked to believe that 
they lost him the moment he arrived in 
Liverpool, and for two days could not 
find him. Yet they never thought of 
going to the house of the man from 
whom the telegram came; but it was 
the owner of the house who gave in- 
formation to the police as to the station 
from which he would leave Liverpool, 
and the time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says he has inquired fully into 
this matter. I do not think his infor- 
mation is quite so accurate as it ought 
to be. He told us for the first time 
last night that dynamite was sent by 
aman called Breslin, in America, to a 
man in Liverpool, and was handed by 
him to Daly. Someone in the House 
shouted out ‘‘ Macdermott,” and the 


right hon. Gentleman at once accepted 
the name. 


Mr. H. MATTHEWS dissented. 
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Mr. MAHONY: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say it had 
been sent from Macdermott to Daly. 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS: I certainly 
did not say so. 

Mr. MAHONY: The dynamite was 
sent from Breslin to a man in Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS: I did not 
say that. 

Mr. MAHONY: The right hon. 
Gentleman did, I think, say that Daly 
had written to a man in America called 


Breslin ? 
Mr. H. MATTHEWS: That I did 


say. 

Mn. MAHONY: And that Breslin 
sent dynamite which reached the 
possession of a man in Liverpool, and 
that from that man’s possession it came 
into the possession of Daly ? 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS: I said no- 
thing about how it came into the 
possession of Daly. 

Mr. MAHONY: It is admitted that 
it came into the possession of Daly. 
Daly went into a certain house in 
Liverpool well known to the police, 
and the owner of which told the police 
where Daly was going from. 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS: All that is 
the hon. Member’s, not mine. 

Mr. MAHONY : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny it? The whole case 
made for Daly is that he was asked by 
a friend to take a parcel and to put it 
away. Some of Daly's questions at the 
trial showed that he began to suspect 
that his friend had played him a trick, 
and our case is that Daly was not the 
man to turn on a friend unless he was 
sure that friend had treated him ina 
dastardly and cowardly fashion. He 
could not make out that case for himself, 
and so we are making it for him. The 
right hon. Gentleman denies that the 
cases of the 16 men were political, and 
says that they were cases of crimes of 
ordinary and very horrible character. He 
says that Daly isa fanatic. If he be, 
what made him a fanatic? What 
made O'Donovan Rossa sympathise 
with dynamite? It was the treatment 
of Ireland by the British Government, 
and histreatment in gaol after his convic- 
tion which made Rossa a dynamitard. 
You cannot treat men, even if they be 
Irishmen, as dogs without rousing 
spirit of resistance and retaliation. An 
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hon. Member opposite said that treason 
was the worst of crimes. So it is, if 
Government be free; but if Government 
be oppressive, sordid, and corrupt, trea- 
sonis not a crime,itis avirtue. Iamold 
enough to remember the landing of 
Garibaldi, and no crowned head ever 
had such a reception in this country at 
the hands of the English people. And 
yet, was he not guilty of treason? Did 
he not sympathise with assassination ? 
Why, Agesilao Milano was guilty of 
attempted assassination with his own 
hand, and yet Garibaldi’s first act after 
he had accomplished the freedom of the 
two Sicilies was to grant a pension tothis 
man. Yes,and 1 ask howdid you receive 
Garibaldi who wrote about another 
man, who not only attempted assassi- 
nation, but succeeded in assassination, 
the man who assassinated Rossi in the 
City of Rome—Rossi the Prime Minister 
of the Pope? This is how Garibaldi 
treated that assassination— 


“The old world city being worthy on that 
day of ancient glory freed itself of a most 
dangerous satellite of tyranny, and bathed the 
marble steps of the Capitol in his blood. A 
Roman youth had found once more the steel 
of Marcus Brutus.” 


That man, Garibaldi, you received 
in this country with acclamation, and 
yet you raise up your hands in pious 
horror against men who dare to justify 
political movements, in which those 
connected with them never advocated, 
and never attempted, political assassi- 
nation. (Cheers.) Yes, you are horri- 
fied at us for daring to speak in 
words of praise of men who have been 
guilty of treason ; when it is a Greek, 
when it is a Bulgarian, when it is an 
Italian ; aye, when it is anything but 
an Irishman, then these same men are 
not infamous, but are heroes. We 
have not justified the use of dynamite. 
We have deplored it. We have con- 
demned it ; but what we do say is this— 
that you cannot in honesty refuse to re- 
gard the motives which influenced these 
men. We have heard a good deal of the 
necessity for continuing the punishment 
of these men in order to prevent a re- 
currence of these offences. Is there 
any single Member in this House who 
believes in his heart that by keeping 
those men in gaol one single day longer 
‘you will do anything towards the pre- 
vention of the recurrence of these 
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crimes? There is no danger of their 
revival. I say no danger ; but if there 
were any danger, it would be caused by 
such things as the harsh treatment of 
these men in Portland Gaol, and the 
feeling started by such treatment as 
that. Cannot you look, even for once, 
when it does affect Ireland; cannot you 
look at the other side of the punish- 
ment. Cannot you look at the reclama- 
tion of the criminal? Cannot you 
acknowledge that these men were not 
guilty of a selfish crime ; that they had 
nothing to gain for themselves by these 
acts, bad as they were—terrible as they 
were. They had nothing to gain for 
themselves. Their only motive was 
not a selfish motive, for all they sought 
to accomplish was to direct attention 
to the grievances of their country. It 
may be useless to appeal for them. 
The Gentlemen opposite do not admit 
that we have grievances of which we 
have a right to complain, but of which 
we intend to complain, until they are 
remedied ; but Members sitting upon 
this side of the House do acknowledge 
that we have a right to coriplain ; they 
do acknowledge that we have griev- 
ances which must still be remedied ; 
still more do they acknowledge that 
some years ago these grievances were 
of a trying character. If you acknow- 
ledge that, surely you must acknow- 
ledge also your responsibility for those 
grievances, for it is only lately, only 
within the last few years, that you have 
been made to acknowledge that these 
grievances existed. There is not a Mem- 
ber in the House who can free himself 
from responsibility in the cause which 
led these men to commit these crimes. 
Cannot you let that responsibility 
actuate you in the direction of 
extending to these men the mercy of 
the Crown? That is all we ask. We 
ask you to say, not that these 
men have not been guilty of . the 
crimes of the terrible character charged 
against them, but that the danger 
of the recurrence of those crimes 
is past; that these men have suffered 
sufficiently for their offences against 
society ; that they have suffered 
terribly ; that their motives were 
not selfish; and that their cases 
deserve re-consideration. Their motives 
were such as to prove that somewhere 
in their hearts there is good. I 
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appeal to this House, I appeal 
especially to hon. Members upon these 
Benches, to direct their attention not 
to future punishment, but by an act of 
mercy to try to increase the good that 
is in these men; to give these men 
some chance, yes, some chance of 
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making some reparation to their 
fellow-countrymen, some reparation 


for evils which, in a mistaken moment, 
by a mistaken judgment, they were led 
to commit. 

*(6.10.) Mx. HENRY JOHN ROBY 
(Eccles): I have listened attentively to 
the speeches that have been made upon 
this question, but I cannot pretend to 
have any acquaintance, more than the 
merest recollection of the matter, 
except what I have heard in the course 
of the Debate. I do not for one 
moment desire to separate myself from 
the remarks which have been made by 
many speakers as to the perfect fairness 
of the trial which took place, and the 
perfectly conscientious action of the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member far 


Derry has very fully expressed the 
circumstances under which the trial 
took place, and I accept his statement 
of the circumstances as one of the 
grounds on which I am inclined to 
vote for this Motion. The admirable 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby has, I think, pleased 
all parts of the House ; but there was 
one portion of his speech which I feel I 
must separate myself from. He 
pointedly put the question towards the 
end of his speech— What is there in the 
offences that these men have committed 
that separates them from the ordinary 
class of prisoners who have been sen- 
tenced to long periods of imprisonment? 
The answer is in the words of the 
Amendment; it is an answer in very 
plain language, that it differed upon the 
ground of the political character of the 
offence of those— 

“ who have beén for years undergoing punish- 
ment for offences‘arising out of insurrectionary 
movements connected with Ireland.” 

I cannot agree with the hon. Member 
for Deptford and others who consider 
that treason-felony or treason, in any 
form, the highest offence in morals. 
In law no doubt it is. Law and morals 
have different rules and principles. In 
law you have te regard the facility with 
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which the offence may be committed, 
the great danger which may arise from 
it, the terror which it may inspire ; but 
the motives of the persons actuated may 
be entirely different. The motive, in a 
question of morals, bears almost the 
whole weight of the burden, and I 
think the motive of persons engaged in 
insurrection should be weighed in 
different scales from the motives for 
common offences of persons whocommit 
private crimes. I do not think that 
you ought to confine for the same 
period those persons who have been 
guilty of acts of brutality, and those 
persons who, through enthusiasm or 
political folly, or sometimes from 
very high motives of self-devotion, 
have committed crimes and have 
brought themselves under the laws of 
their country. The political character 
of the offence does legitimately and 
rightly diminish the horror and 
the severe judgment we should pass 
upon such crimes. I believe there has 
been some little miscarriage of justice 
in the case of Egan, and I cannot free 
myself from some suspicion in regard 
to the case of Daly. I cannot believe, 
at least without knowledge of such 
other facts as may have been before 
the Home Secretary, that the head 
of the police in Birmingham would 
have made such a_ definite and 
distinct statement if there was really 
nothing in it. I do not, however, put 
my vote upon these grounds. I say 
first, in the case of political prisoners, 
such as Smith O’Brien, and others, 
the clemency of the Crown has been 
exercised, and I think there are now 
grounds for that clemency being ex- 
tended to some of the prisoners now 
referred to. I do not mean by voting 
for the Amendment that I definitely 
ask for the speedy release of all of 
them; what I ask is that the 
Home Secretary shall consider the 
cases of all those prisoners, having 
regard to the fact that the movement 
was an_ insurrectionary movement, 
and that they have now endured a very 
long and severe sentence—nine years’ 
penal servitude—which I think may be 
regarded, under present circumstances, 
as sufficient. I do not want to imply 
that the Home Secretary has not given 
full consideration, as he thought at the 
time, to these cases. But time is in 
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sonie degree, in the case of penal servi- 
tude, the very essence of the question. 
It is now half a year since we refused, 
last August, toaccept this Motion. Half a 
year is nothing ; and if by an act of 
mercy he can, without destroying 
respect for justice, do anything which 
will help to relieve misery in some de- 
gree and to soothe national difficulties, 
I appeal to him to do so. 

(6.18.) Mr. JOHN DILLON (East 
Mayo): In dealing with the question 
before the House I shall confine my- 
self to two points only. But, first of all, 
I wish to say a few words of a personal 
character in reference to the prisoner 
Daly, with whom I was at one 
time very intimately acquainted. It 
is many years ago since I knew 
John Daly. I say at once, and I 
eam not ashamed to admit it, that in 
those days I was very intimately 
associated with the Fenian movement, 
and amongst others with whom I came 
in contact was Mr. John Daly. I 
travelled for weeks in his company. I 
was associated very closely with him 
in some political campaigns, and I am 
bound to say that I formed a very high 
opinion of John Daly. He was a man 
who, I believe, was an artizan, but he 
was an extremely exceptional and in- 
telligent artizan, and at the time that 
I knew him he was certainly a most 
effective and powerful political advocate 
in the cause in which we were working. 
During these times we had talked over 
Irish matters; we differed in those days 
as I suppose he has differed from me 
in the years that have elapsed since 
then. He was then of the opinion 
that there was no hope for Ivish liberty 
except in a recourse to arms. I did not 
share his views, and, of course, I always 
tried to impress upon my countryman 
that there was other hope than in 
an appeal to arms; but in those 
confidential conversations, and there 
was not at that time any con- 
ceivable reason for his concealing his 
thoughts from me, he repudiated all 
form of crime except resistance in open 
arms. I bear that testimony to the 
political character of John Daly. At 
the time that I was associated with him 
his political opinions were thoroughly 
well formed, and I think, as I am just 
reminded, that he was then engaged in 
agitating, 20 years ago, for the amnesty 

Mr, Henry John Roby 
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of the political prisoners. They have 
long since been released from gaol, and 
many of them have been engaged in 
exercising their influence to strengthen 
the hands of Mr. Parnell, the late 
hon. Member for Cork, in substituting 
constitutional movements for the move- 
ments for connection with which they 
were convicted. I have listened to the 
Debate; and from my knowledge of 
those days, 1 should be astonished, and 
very much pained, if the conviction 
were brought home to my mind, that 
John Daly had so changed his political 
principles as to join in such a con- 
spiracy. The only thingI wish to say in 
reference to the observations that have 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, is that I do not 
see how it is expected—and I suppose 
that will be the object of Irish Members 
who join in this Debate—that we can 
increase the prospects of opening the 
prison doors of these men, as we all 
desire to do, by quarrelling with the 
Government. There were some obser- 
vations in his speech to which I must 
take exception from my-own knowledge 
of the Fenian Organisation. The right 
hon. Gentleman has, I think, some 
prejudice against them. The _his- 
tory of that movement was brought 
to the knowledge of the _ right 
hon. Gentleman by other channels than 
those which we possess; but I am 
perfectly sure, had it been brought to 
his knowledge by channels other than 
those he has been obliged to use, he 
would be the first man to see no injus- 
tice in the movement. The fact that 
John Daly and the other prisoners 
whose cases are now being considered, 
were supposed to have been connected 
with the old Fenian Organisation, and 
largely engaged in treasonable practices 
in the past, raised in his mind a pre- 
sumption that they were likely to be 
connected with those dynamite out- 
rages. 

Smrr WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
T argued that the crime was a grave 
one, but that I did not think, because it 
was a political offence, that it was a 
mitigating fact; but at the same time I 
carefully abstained from saying that it 
was an aggravation. 

Mr. DILLON: I can understand now 
what his point was; but considering the 
state of excitement in which the 
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Englisn public mind was at the time, 
it is perfectly conceivable how, if it 
was proved to be a fact that John Daly 
was a member of the Fenian Organi- 
sation, it should be supposed that he 
was also engaged in _ treasonable 
practices, and that that would pre- 
judice the minds of the jury against 
them. The newspapers were then full 
of dynamite outrages, and the jury 
would be more inclined to convict of 
dynamite outrage if it had been proved 
that the prisoner had been connectedwith 
thFenian Organisation. To any person 
who knew Ireland the fact would 
have been apparent that if he had 
been an old Fenian he could not 
have been a dynamiter; for not 
one or two, but the whole body, with- 
out a single exception, set their face, 
from the beginning, against outrage and 
crime. Somuch was that the case that 
in Dublin it was reported by the police 
that as the Fenian Organisation spread, 
agrarian outrage decreased, and that 
that was one reason why they knew 
that the Organisation was extending. 
i bring that forward to show how 
people might have been influenced on 
‘the trial in connection with the Fenian 
Organisation, whereas the real question 
upon which they were tried was whether 
they were connected with the dynamite 
outrages. I take it that every Member 
of this House agrees that punishment 
should be preventative and not vindica- 
tive. If it can be proved that the re- 
lease of these men would be no encour- 
agement to crime of the same character, 
but that it would have an opposite 
effect—that it would have a soothing 
effect—upon the minds of people all over 
the world, and that it would have no 
tendency to reproduce those crimes, -I 
think there is not a single Member in the 
House who would oppose the Motion. 
What has been the universal experience 
of those amnesties—the experience not 
of Ireland, but of all the world over? 
The experience in all countries, the 
experience of all markind, has been 
that, after a movement which the 


State is bound to put down for its 
own protection, has been put down, and 
effectually crushed, the best means to 
defend the State against similar move- 
ments in the future is to exhibit a 
generous clemency to the men found 


guilty. 


And I venture to say that the 
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past experience of Ireland fully bears 
this out. This process in which we 
are now engaged, of moving for the 
release of political prisoners, is @ 
chronic process, unhappily, so far as 
Ireland is concerned ; and I venture to 
say this here, that I think that those 
who have been responsible for the 
Government in Ireland in the past, and 
agreed to amnesty, will admit that the 
result of amnesty for Irish political 
prisoners has always been satisfactory. 
Of course, I feel bound to admit that it 
is the right, even the duty, of the State, 
although sometimes it may be very 
mistaken—it is the right and the duty 
of the Ministers of this country to 
punish offences of the nature of treason 
and treason felony, and still more if 
they are clearly proved offences of the 
character which are charged against 
these men. I say that in no country 
in the world has it been more clearly 
or fully proved that the proper way to 
put an end to these offences, and the 
only way to put an end to these offences, 
is not by savage and cruel punish- 
ments, but by controlling and cutting 
away the roots from which they 
spring. And if to-day we find 
that the crop, the unhappily perennial 
crop, of political prisoners in Ireland is 
beginning to fall off—and for a con- 
siderable time, thank goodness, we have 
had no trials for treason, or treason 
felony, and severe sentences of penal 
servitude passed in connection with 
Irish politics—the cause of that is not to 
be sought in passionate convictions and 
severe sentences passed on political 
prisoners in times of panic; it is to be 
sought in the fact that a new hope has 
sprung up in the minds of the Irish 
people; that we have been able to 
remove these views from the minds and 
hearts of our people, and induced them 
to look to this House and to constitu- 
tional methods for redress. And for 
my part I felt to-day that I should not 
remain silent without making this 
appeal to hon. Members on all sides of 
the House to do this crowning act of 
clemency ; and if you grant it I believe 
that the effect of it all through the ages 
to come will be to decrease revolutions 
in Ireland and those political trials 
which in the past have been a disgrace 
to this country. And, Mr. Speaker, I 
do sincerely believe, if the request 
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embodied in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Waterford be granted 
and conceded, that not asingle Member 
of this House will ever have the 
slightest reason to regret it. 

*(6.35.) Mr. HENRY JOSEPH WIL- 
SON (York, W.R., Holmfirth): Ido not 
intend to trouble the House for any 
length .of time with a review of the 
arguments which have been brought 
forward on one side or the other. But 
under the circumstances I do not wish 
to give a silent vote on this motion, and 
I desire to tell the House in one single 
sentence why I intend to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. I attended the trial in 


Ireland of certain men put upon trial 
for their lives, and I _ heard 
much that was interesting and 


shocking to me as to how such pro- 
ceedings were conducted. I shall never 
forget one sentence which was uttered 
by the distinguished Counsel represent- 
ing the prisoners, The Mac Dermott, 
who, in speaking of the grievances of 
which they had to complain, said— 


“You first drive men mad by your methods 
of misgovernment, and then you seek to hang 
them for being mad.” 

Now, it is because I believe that the 
methods of misgovernment by which 
Ireland has been oppressed for many a 
year has driven many Irishmen at least 
temporarily mad—because I think that 
these men in these cases under con- 
sideration have been _ sufficiently 
punished for this temporary madness— 
that I have not had, during this Debate, 
the slightest hesitation in making up 
my mind to vote for the Amendment. 

(6.37.) Dr. JOSEPH E. KENNY 
(Cork Co., S.): I am glad the hon. 
Member for East Mayo has interposed 
in this Debate, because he has been 
able to give, for the first time, a de- 
scription of the character of Mr. Daly, 
and that the House might be able to 
judge whether he was a likely subject, 
from his personal experience of him, to 
develop into a dynamitard. I think 
the House—any fair judging man—who 
has heard the description of him, will 
come to the conclusion that he was not 
of the stuff of which dynamitards are 
made. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo has applied to me to appeal to 
Gentlemen who sit on these Benches 
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around me not to say anything irr. 
tating to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. Well, Sir, | 
disclaim at once any desire of sayj 

anything irritating to the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
But there are some passages in the right 
hon. Member for Derby’s speech to which 
I must take exception. In listening to 
that speech, the impression produced 
on one’s mind would be that there was 
nothing, at all events in its mode, to 
which objection could be taken ; but I 
think a little reflection will show that 
the purpose underneath it was not 


by any means so mild; and [ 
take it from this fact, because 
the right hon. Gentleman, on a 


question like this, which is a question 
for taking a high and generous view of 
matters now passed into oblivion, and 
for endeavouring to put an end finally 
and for ever to a most disgraceful 
episode to this country—that in a debate 
of this kind the right hon. Gentleman 
should have let fall from him con- 
sciously or othervrise observations 
which, I am bound to say, are more or 
less graven on the episodes to which 
they refer. I have also exception to 
take to his definition of what Fenian- 
ism was or was meant to be, and I 
entirely object to his forming a new 
dictionary of what is meant by outrage. 
He has attempted in his speech to 
make out that it is an act of outrage 
to do acts of violence whenever these 
acts may be done in forwarding 2 
revolutionary movement. I take excep 
tion to it, and I think he had no righé 
to introduce it, and I take exception 
to his attempt to fasten on my dead 
leader, whom I shall always hold i 
honour, and whose death he and his 
friends contributed to bring about, th 
he should attribute to him a sentimen 
which was expressed in words of hi 
own. He spoke of Fenian Home Rt 
and he spoke of it in his speech 
Mr. Parnell’s Home Rule, thereby in 
tending to convey that the Home Rule 
Mr. Parnell had in his mind wé 
Fenianism, while he knew as well ¢ 
any man living that Mr. Parnell of a 
men was the least likely to adog 
Fenianism as a shibboleth or cry, 8 

that he above all men had weaned th 
minds of the Irish people from th 
paths of Fenianism, and shown the 
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them that there was an alternative by 
which they could gain all they hoped 
for, and for which they were prepared 
to suffer and die. He says it was not 
Fenianism convinced him of Home 
Rule, but I wrote to put this query to 
him—was it not Fenianism that had 
made possible the acceptance of the 
alternative Mr. Parnell had pointed out? 
Did not he take his choic, and did not 
his colleagues take their choice, and 
would not this country alternately take 
its choice between Home Rule, provided 
it was ful and complete, and the other 
alternative of a constant recrudescence 
of Fenianism and such movements. 
From beginning to end of the argu- 
ments, I am bound to say that with the 
form of the Home Secretary's observa- 
tions I have no fault to find; but I 
think he bitterly disappointed me that, 
in the eleventh hour of the existence of 
the Government, he could not take heart 
of grace and, for once at all events, 
seize the opportunity offered him for 
doing a gracious act. Instead of 
that, he has endeavoured to prove 
that the offence out of which the 
subject of our present Debate has 
gown was of a non-political character, 
and that the perpetrators of these 
outrages were not to be distin- 
guished from ordinary criminals. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Derry City 
pinted out in very forcible language 
the gross abuse that was made of the 
Treason Felony Act in connection with 
these prosecutions. The right hon, 
Gentleman found himself under the 
necessity of undertaking to prove that 
there was no political element in this 
matter. Will he deny that misgovern- 
ment is fons et origo of the whole 
matter? Will he assert that in Ireland 
there ever would have been dynamite 
outrage, or anything approaching it, if 
the government of the country were 
what it ought to be; and will hedeny— 
I know he cannot—that misgovern- 
ment, as he himself in former days fully 
acknowledged, was at the bottom of 
Irish Fenianism and similar move- 
ments? He cannot divest himself of 
some of the responsibility of having 
created to some extent the political 
crimes with which we are now con- 
cerned. The Member for Deptford said 
these men could have been tried for 
treason, as they ought to have been, 
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which he held to be the greatest of 
crimes. If they had been, we never 
would have had this Debate, for then 
they would have been executed. The 
moment he said these men ought to 
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have been tried for high treason 
he gave away, though he did 
not intend it, his Leader, whom 
he was imitating in his speech. 


If they had been tried for treason, 
would anyone say that that was not a 
political offence? For the Treason 
l’elony Act was brought in to pro- 
duce on men’s minds this very im- 
pression: that the political movement 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
the country was in itself a criminal 
movement; that is to say, in itself 
morally culpable, as well as culpable, in 
the eye of the law. And the Govern- 
ment of the day knew well the difficulty 
of getting capital convictions on 
charges of high treason, as the pubiic 
opinion of all Europe was in favour of 
altering intolerable political conditions 
by a revolutionary movement. The 
Treason Felony Act was introduced for 
the purpose of getting rid of having 
political traitors, as they were called, 
tried and executed. I wish to say one 
word with regard to Daly.  Un- 
doubtedly, anyone who has read the 
Report, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man considered at least a perfectly 
satisfactory Report—satisfactory and 
convincing to his mind, that these 
prisoners suffered no_ ill-treatment— 
cannot read that Report without 
coming to the conclusion, if they are 
fair-minded men, that, without breaking 
a single rule of prison government, these 
men have been subjected to a series of 
petty annoyances at the hands of petty 
officials, which constituted a persecu- 
tion in itself. There is evidence in 
the whole Report of that, but I will 
take one item which I think the 
right hon. Gentleman, in fairness, 
ought to take into consideration. It 
is admitted, and no attempt has 
been made to deny it, that Daly was 
poisoned three times. I am not going 
to insinuate that that poisoning had 
any more culpability in it than care- 
lessness. Knowing something of the 
subject, I laugh to scorn all the excuses 
given that that preparation which 
poisoned Daly had got undue strength. 
Anyone who knows anything about 
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Government contracts would laugh at 
the idea of a drug being of undue 
strength, whatever it might be to be 
under strength. But if we take it in 
this way: Supposing Daly’s sentence 
had expired, and the poisoning had 
occurred on the day of his discharge, 
he would have resumed his civil rights 
on that day. Would it not have been 
perfectly open to him to bring an action 
for damages for what he had suffered 
through this culpable negligence? The 
right hon. Gentleman knows it would ; 
and I cannot but think that, in fairness 
to a man who has suffered so grievously 
as Daly, through this accidental 
poisoning, he ought to be moved through 
that element alone, in the consideration 
of Daly’s case, to allow a large and 
immediate remission of his sentence. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman may 
yet take that into consideration. He 
made, in my opinion, an exceedingly 
unfair allusion in a Debate of this kind 
to the letters addressed by Daly to 
Breslin. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, in speaking, 
further added that Daly never developed 
his theory at any period of the trial, as he 
could have done, that the bombs were 
planted on him by an agent of the police. 
Now, I find that at the very trial there is 
evidence that Daly had not invented the 
story. Daly commented in his speech 
on the fact that Mr. Farndale was not 
produced, clearly showing that he had 
in his mind that if Mr. Farndale were 
produced he would be able to put hii 
such a series of questions as would trace 
the methods in which the bombs came 
into his possession. I was sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby insinuating that this was an 
afterthought on the part of Daly. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he was per- 
fectly satisfied as to the genuineness of 
the letter Daly addressed to Breslin. 
IT ask him was he not _ perfectly 
satisfied of the genuineness’. of 
Richard Pigott’s famous letter? The 
Times, his ally, was perfectly satis- 
fied. I venture to say that if this 
Motion were granted, and an open in- 
quiry were held, another friend of the 
right hon. Gentleman might be found 
as being the inventor, the writer, and 
the sender of the letter. I allude to his 
friend Mr. MacDermott, who has been 
of such inestimable service to his 


Dr. Joseph E. Kenny 
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Government. Daly most vehemently 
denies that he ever addressed a letter 
to Breslin, and that he received any 
reply whatever from Breslin ; and he 
asserts from the beginning that the 
bombs were pianted on him by a man 
whom he thought at one time was his 
friend, but who, it was shown 
from subsequent events, was a traitor 
to him anda paid agent of the Irish 
Police. There was another an indicted 
and convicted on the same _indict- 
ment as Daly and Egan—I refer to the 
man MacDonnell. He was convicted of 
treason-felony, and not convicted of 
connection with crime or outrage. 
Why was not MacDonnell, who was 
set at liberty, not put in prison? No; 
the pelitical element was introduced 
into the case to rouse the passions of 
the jury and get a conviction; and get- 
ting a conviction on the political ele- 
ment the punishment was meted out 
on the dynamite. I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman now to say whether 
he will not take into  considera- 
tion these facts and release these 
men from their confiaement, which 
has been of so cruel a_ character. 
he releases those men who were 
actuated by no sordid, but by high and 
lofty, motives, he will do an aet 
calculated better far to do credit to 
his Government and to bring about the 
pacification of Ireland, and to establish 
the English name in the eyes of the 
world, than if he were to introduce a 
thousand Local Government Bills. 


(7.3.) Mr. R. NEVILLE (Liverpool, 
Exchange Division): Sir, I regret I 
find it impossible to go the length 
which the Amendment invites me. If 
the Amendment had merely proposed 
an investigation into the cases of the 
men who were found guilty, I should 
have been quite ready, under the cir- 
cumstances, to support it, though, as a 
generai rule, | deprecate the re-opening 
of criminal trials in the House of 
Commons. If the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people desired an 
investigation, I should not, in ordinary 
circumstances, feel disposed to vote 
against it. But the Amendment goes 
much further than that, and to vote for 
the Amendment one must commit one- 
self to this—that men rightly convicted 
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for dynamite outrages should be released. 
So far as society is concerned, the 
crime of which these men were convicted 
was the most serious that could be 
committed, and the question of their 
motives cannot in my view mitigate its 
gravity. It must be obvious that if 
society is tomaintain its security, it is 
impossible to allow men to manufacture 
dynamite bombs without visiting their 
offence with the utmost severity of the 
law. There is, so far as the result is 
concerned, no difference between the 
men who are misguided and who act 
from patriotic motives and the men 
who are actuated by selfish brutality. 
Society cannot take that into account. 
Its first duty is to preserve the 
lives and limbs of its citizens, 
and nothing short of the severest 
penalty of the law would be 
adequate punishment for these dyna- 
miters if they were guilty. Sir, the 
Amendment seems to me to come at an 
inopportune time. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down put my diffi- 
culty very well when he said that it was 
a question between Home Rule and a 
recrudescence of those outrages. 

Dr. KENNY: I said nothing of the 
kind. What I said was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
said that the choice of his Party lay 
between the continuance of Fenianism 
and the granting of Home Rule, which 
would for ever put an end to the 
necessity for Fenianism to exist at all. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I daresay I took 
the words down wrongly. What I 
understeod the hon. Gentleman to say 
was that so long as the existing con- 
ditions between this country and 
Ireland subsisted you will have a re- 
crudescence of these outrages. But 
supposing that by either Political Party 
a sufficient measure of self-government 
is accorded to Ireland—a measure they 
are disposed to accept—TI think it 
would be expedient, if not necessary, 
that it should be accompanied by a 
full amnesty to all who are suffering 
for political or quasi-political offences, 
and I would give carte blanche to the 
Government to say who should be 
released. Under present conditions, I 
do not think it would be a safe course 
to take; but if I have the honour to be 
a Member of this House when a 


measure of self-government is passed 
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that will be acceptable to the people of 
this country and Ireland, I shall be the 
first to wish to see all political prisoners 
| amnestied. 

*(7.10.) Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN 
| (Monaghan, N.): I must say, as one of 
| those who worked to put in the hon. 
| Gentleman for the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool, that he does not in this 
matter represent the feelings of his 
constituents. The hon. Gentleman 
was returned by Irish votes. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I should be the first 
to express my obligations to the Irish 
Party in the Exchange Division; but 
I cannot admit what the hon. Gentle- 
man says, that my supporters were 
exclusively Irish. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: The 
hon. Member’s supporters were mainly 
Irish, and it was they who worked 
hardest to return him to Parliament. 
I myself worked hard for the hon. 
Gentleman, and I will frankly tell him 
'that as the hon. Gentleman has 
declined to vote for this Amendment, 
I shall again work hard in the hon. 
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|Gentleman’s constituency, but this 
time it will be to relieve the hon. 
Gentleman of the responsibility of 


misrepresenting the Exchange Division. 
Sir, all we ask is the power of control 
of Irish affairs in our own country. 
The hon. Member said he would 
release these men when a Home Rule 
Bill was passed; but owing to the 
tortures to which these men are sub- 
jected, death will, I am afraid, have 
relieved many of them before that time 
arrives. If the hon. Member could 
not see his way to vote one way or 
the other on the Amendment now 
before the House, he might have had the 
good taste to have said nothingat all. As 
it is, f promise him when he goes down 
to Liverpool I will be there to meet 
him as I was there before. As to the 
prisoners, if they had been tried for 
high treason they would have been 
released before now. Our plea for 
special treatment for them arises 
from this—that they are the victims 
of a Government plot carried out under 
the control of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, and paid for 
out of the Secret Service Fund. Jim 
MacDermott was brought over from 
America with British money, and he 
lived in this country in the best style 
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until he got around him his circle of 
victims. He is now in the service of 
the Government, and, like all the other 
scoundrels of the last 20 years, he was 
in the service of the Times. Sir, at 
the very time the police were entrap- 
ping others they endeavoured to plant 
dynamite on me. A member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary came to 
my office in Liverpool and asked if 
I had got the small box that had been 
sent to me. From where? I asked. 
He said, ‘You know; from New 
York.” I asked how much there was 
to pay, and he said, ‘I do not know ; 
go and see.” I suspected it was a plot 
laid, and trap set, for me, and I said 
that if the box was addressed to me the 
Steamship Company would have de- 
livered it and demanded payment. 
These are the kind of tactics to which 
the officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are ready to lend themselves. 
Sir, the conviction in my mind, and in 
that of my colleagues, is that John 
Daly was incapable of lending himself 
tothe use of dynamite. The Government 
seem to think that their Local Govern- 
ment Bill will pacify Ireland. They 
will find their mistake later on. The 
whole voice of the Irish Representa- 
tives demands the release of these men. 
It would be a graceful act, and would 
help to prevent the recurrence of bad 
feeling, if these unfortunate men were 
restored to their families. Before 
sitting down I should like to ask the 
Home Secretary what has become of a 
man named McKevitt, who was con- 
victed at Liverpool, and whose name 
appeared in the previous, but not in 
the last, Return, presented to this 
House ? 

(7.30.) Mr. SEXTON (West Bel- 
fast): I regret the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Exchange 
Division, and I do not think it can 
have been well considered. He takes 
up an indefensible position—that of an 
Opportunist. His question has merits 
of its own, and ought to be considered 
by itself, and without relation to any 
other question. The hon. Gentleman 
would postpone the granting of an 
amnesty until the granting of Home 
Rule. Sir, the main justification for 
both is the promotion of harmony 
between the two peoples. Why not 
begin to promote that harmony now ? 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
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Why delay it because another measure 
will be introduced a few years hence? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
this is not the proper time. I think it 
is. These criminai acts were the result 
of the passions which grew out of the 
agrarian struggle in Lreiand, which was a 
struggle for life. The general features 
of that struggle were exaction, eviction, 
terrible suffering, terrible reprisals, and 
the emigration or banishment of a 
great number of people to America, 
where, no doubt, the passion that in- 
duced these acts was fed. Ever since 
1885 Governments have been engaged 
in promoting a condition of things by 
which they hoped to put an end to the 
older system that engendered these 
acts of violence. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Ex- 
change Division, as a _ constitutional 
lawyer, and as a student of constitu- 
tional history, knows that it is in con- 
formity with the practice of the whole 
civilised world to apply the principles 
of amnesty when the crimes which have 
grown out of a fierce political struggle 
have ceased. Sir, it is only by a 
political accident that the present 
Home Secretary is the Imperial ad- 
ministrator in whose hands lies the 
power of exercising the clemency of 
the Crown. He was first — sent 
to this House because of his 
appeal to revolutionary passion. He 
was able to retain the seat he first 
obtained by just those appeals to 
revolutionary feeling to which the 
British critics of Irish affairs object , 
and if he had been able to hold the 
seat for Dungarvan in 1874, or to win 
it in 1876 or 1880, it is open to me to 
assume that the right hon. Gentleman 
inight have been found on our side to- 
night. That he is not on our side 
arises not from the merits of the case, 
but from the chances of his political 
fortunes. Sir, I think our appeal may 
be addressed with particular force to 
an English Parliament. Remember the 
part you have played. The writings 
and the speeches of your public men 
have done much to stimulate political 
crime. Your sympathy with political 
struggles has been responsible in a 
great :neasure for the propagation of 
political crime in Europe. When the 
acts are committed against your own 
Parliament, the rights and duties of 
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self-defence entitle you to regard it 
from a different point of view; but I 
am entitled to argue that you should 
consider the political passion that gave 
rise to the criminal acts—at least, in 
the matter of the amount of punish- 
ment. In granting an amnesty you 
are, of course, bound to consider the 
state of public feeling, and I do not 
believe that the state of public feeling 
in England is adverse. I know that 
public feeling in Ireland is ardently in 
favour of an amnesty. Conventions 
have, with the direct sanction and ap- 
proval of the ae been held all 
over Ireland, attended by delegates ; 
and at these great Conventions resolu- 
tions have been passed, that in view of 
the doubt of guilt in some cases, the 
panic and excitement in all, and the 
extent to which punishment has pro- 
ceeded, it would be desirable and wise 
to extend clemency to these men. 
I refuse to attach much importance 
to the letter mentioned in connection 
with the prisoner Daly, and I say that 
the whole tenor of his life showed that 
he was averse to crimes of this descrip- 
tion. There are many circumstances 
which surround his case with an 
atmosphere of considerable doubt. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been 
asked again and again to say who gave 
the bombs to Daly, and he has never 
answered the question, but has rather 
nervously evaded the point. It is 
quite possible the bombs may have got 
into Daly’s possession without any 
guilty intention on his part, and the 
Government are bound to state who 
was the man who gave them to Daly 
in order that we may judge whether or 
not Daly may not have so taken them. 
The Police Superintendent, Farndale, 
ought to have been examined at the 
trial, where it should have been 
brought out on what grounds he came 
to the conclusion that the Irish police 
planted the bombs on Daly; and till 
we know on what grounds he made 
that startling statement, the question 
of the guilt of John Daly will continue 
to be surrounded by suspicion. With 
regard to Egan, there is nothing in his 
case which is not compatible with 
innocence. You owe Egan something 


more than justice, for you owe him 
atonement, and I submit that public 
opinion will very speedily compel the 
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release of Egan, and will eventually 
lead to the release of Daly. As to 
other cases, I say generally that these 
trials were held at a time of helpless 
panic. The reason of men was 
weakened by a political conflict, and it 
is saying nothing more against Eng- 
lishmen than might be said against 
others, that at such a time verdicts of 
conviction were delivered upon evi- 
dence which would at any other time 
have been received with doubt, and 
sentences were passed which would 
have been deemed excessively severe. 
These Irish prisoners have suffered at 
least as much as ordinary convicts in the 
same time, and the nine years of their 
imprisonment have been * equal to 
eighteen years under the ordinary law, 
and approaching that period of twenty 
years which, according to the usage of 
the English convict establishments, is 
equivalent to a sentence for life. The 
majesty and the power of the law have 
been amply vindicated, and the deter- 
rent effect is complete ; and, therefore, 
the point of punishment has now been 
reached where this prolongation may 
defeat your purpose. There are two 
options before you. By accepting this 
Amendment the majesty of the law will 
be vindicated, and you could promote 
the public interest by granting the 
the amnesty asked for, and at the same 
time conciliating the feelings of twenty 
millions of Irish people who live under 
the flag of Great Britain or the flag of 
other countries. But the Government 
appear to adopt the option of enforcing 
to the full the sentence of the law, and 
keeping these fifteen wretched men in 
the horrors of penal servitude until 
they drive them into the lunatic asylum 
or lay their bodies in the grave. Such 
a policy is unworthy of a great nation, 
and is open to the imputation most re- 
pugnant to the natural feelings of 
Englishmen—that of vindictive cruelty; 
and I say that if an Irish Government 
under similar circumstances held fifteen 
wretched Englishmen in their power, 
they would be perfectly ready to adopt 
the course which I now recommend to 
you. 

’ (7.45.) Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, North): 
Last evening it was said by an hon. 
Member that we on this side of the 
House knew something about penal 
servitude. I think that, in the interests. 
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of justice, it would not be a bad thing 
if some of us knew a little more about 
it, and I certainly believe that at least 
two of the speeches during this Debate 
would not have been made if it were a 
rule of this House that the Home 
Secretary, before attaining that posi- 
tion, should undergo say eight years or 
so of penal servitude. With regard to 
the speeches of the Home Secretary, I 
desire to direct attention to his remark- 
able statement that if there was any 
reason to suppose that a member of the 
English or Irish police had supplied the 
bombs to Daly, it would be so infamous 
an action that Daly should not be 
kept any longer in prison, and that the 
most ample apology would be made, 
while compensation would be given to 
him; but I should like to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has any doubt upon that point, when 
the Chief Constable of one of the 
greatest cities in this country has 
announced his solemn conviction that 
those bombs had been planted upon 
Daly by the Irish police. If Mr. 
Farndale was guilty of bringing this 
charge improperly against the Irish 
Police, he should not kéep the position 
he at present holds; and it will be 
easy to bring a charge of conspiracy 
against the Irish police officers, and 
on the prima facie evidence of Mr. 
Farndale to arrive at the truth. The 
right hon. Member for Derby and the 
Home Secretary say they have made 
inquiries, but of whom? There is a 
slang term in use to the effect that if 
you want to know anything you must 
“ask a policeman,” and they have 
asked the police, against whom this 
charge was made, whether they were 
guilty or not! Of course the police 
said they were not guilty; and they pro- 
fessed to havea letter written to Daly 
which was accepted as conclusive 
evidence by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the time when Mr. Richard Pigott 
was in full bloom. In the interests of 
justice I unite my voice with the voices 
of those who have already spoken in 
this Debate, and those of the vast 
millions of our fellow - countrymen 
throughout the world, in asking that 
the cases of our imprisoned country- 
men may be reviewed. 

(7.53.) Mr. ABRAHAM (Limerick, 
West): I do not intend to stand 
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between the House and the division for 
more than a few moments, but I wish 
to say that I had the pleasure of being 
the friend of Mr. John Daly, and I 
desire to join with my colleagues in the 
appeal they have made for his libera- 
tion, and for a reconsideration of the 
cases of those prisoners. It is idle to 
tell us that these men are not political 
prisoners, for it is the conviction of 
every section of the people of Ireland 
that they are, and we shall continue to 
bring that view before this House again 
and again until you are convinced not 
only of the justice of our demand, but 
also that in the interests of peace you 
should liberate these men. I wish to 
say that in the year 1886 John Daly 
was afflicted with a grievous disease, 
and I applied to the Home Secretary 
for a special inquiry into his case. I 
am glad to bear testimony to the 
courtesy received from the right hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion. As I sat 
by the bedside of John Daly, and when 
I believed he would never again stand 
upon his feet, John Daly, on what I 
looked upon as his deathbed, said that 
he had no sympathy with dynamiters, 
and that he was a victim of the police. 
That statement convinced me of his 
innocence, and I feel that I shall be 
false to my friendship with him if I do 
not state that in the presence of the 
Tory Party and of our Liberal friends 
above the Gangway. I believe in the 
innocence of that man, and when I see 
to what a wreck John Daly has been 
reduced by your prison treatment, I 
feel that he has been more than 
punished for the crime aileged against 
him. 

(7.57.) Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : 
As I am a representative of Limerick, 
the city in which John Daly was born, 
in which for years he earned his bread 
by the exercise of an honourable trade, 
in which his character was well-known, 
and in which his sufferings are deeply 
regretted, I wish to say that the 
majority in that city are fully convinced 
of his innocence of the foul crime of 
which he was accused. He was a man 
who had held, before this, control over 
the working classes of the place, and 
he had been engaged, just before he 
fell into this terrible predicament, in 
advancing the constitutional agitation 
of that time ; while he was a prime 
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mover in obtaining the election to this 
House of thatillustriousJrishman, Isaac 
Butt. I do not desire to go into all the 
arguments of the case, but we do believe 
in his innocence, and the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Waterford has 
the support of all the people in that 
part of Ireland which I have the 
honour to represent. If my hon. 
Friend has established his first princi- 
ple, that the offence of which Daly was 
found guilty was a political offence, 
the necessity for the reconsideration of 
his case, or total amnesty, ought to fol- 
low as the immediate corollary. When 
the Home Secretary read the indict- 
ments against these men he merely 
directed the attention of the House to 
the dynamite charges, and yet he with- 
drew the case from the specific statute 
and extended the charge into one of trea- 
son felony. Mark the injustice done to 
Daly by such legal chicanery. It has 
never been proved or insinuated that he 
did an act of vielence to anybody or 
against any property; he was simply 
in possession of explosives, for which 
under the specific statute he was only 
liable to 14 years, but on the charge of 
treason-felony he was liable to penal 
servitude for life. The hon. Member 
for Waterford has proved his case con- 
clusively, and I heartily join in the ap- 
peals that have been made for the recon- 
sideration of the case. I do not think 
&@ more opportune moment will arise 
for the exercise of that mercy of which 
the Crown is the fountain. There is 
no hope for these men in this world, 
no rest for them except in the grave, 
and we ask you to grant our appeal, 
and the people of Ireland will recognise 
that their still exists in the hearts of 
Britons a true feeling of fair play and 
justice. 


The House divided :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 
168.—(Div. List, No. 1.) 


(8.50.) Mr. HENRY LABOU- 
CHERE (Northampton): During the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle an observation 
fell from him to the effect that he 
thought it indecorous that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham should occupy a seat 
upon the Front Opposition Bench, and 
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from that post of vantage make speeches 
against the Leader of the Opposition. 
I am sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
is not here, as I should like to know, 
but I suppose I shall find out, why he 
makes an observation like that, and 
why it elicits cheers from all parts of 
the House, when, as a matter of fact, 
an agreement was entered into at the 
commencement of the present Parlia- 
ment, as I am credibly informed, be- 
tween Lord Hartington and the leading 
Members of the Opposition that three 
seats should be reserved for the Liberal 
Unionists. I wish my right hon. Friend, 
or somebody on that bench, would 
make it clear to me whether that agree- 
ment was not entered into owing to the 
respect that we all felt for Lord 
Hartington, and whether, when Lord 
Hartington is removed to another 
House, the gentleman who is 
the Leader of the Liberal Unionist 
Party in this House and his supporters 
have a right to these seats. If that is 
so—if these seats have been conceded 
to them by some sort of arrangement, 
they are wise to occupy them. But I 
would have my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Newcastle, seriously con- 
sider, after the cheers which his obser- 
vations drew forth, whether they should 
not consider that that agreement was 
at an end, and whether they should not 
inform the Liberal Unionists that the 
three particular seats should no longer 
be reserved for them; that they must 
take their chance — though, of 
course, they might exercise their 
rights as Privy Councillors—and that 
if there were space available, they 
may sit down, but if there were not, 
let them seat themselves elsewhere. 
The Liberal Unionist Party is a curious 
Party, and the right hon. Gentleman 
a curious Party Leader. I understand 
that this Party entertains certain pious 
opinions in regard to Liberal Measures 
on the understanding that they are never 
to give effect to those pious opinions, 
because, strange to say, the duty that 
they owe to Liberalism is to main- 
tain in power a Tory Government. 
Therefore I think they are a curious 
Party, and not only that, but that 
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they have a curious Leader. The 
Liberal Unionist Party is chiefly com- 
posed of Whigs, as they used formerly 
to be called, but are now termed 
‘« Moderate Liberals,” and it is curious 
that this section of Moderate Liberals 
should choose as their Leader a gentle- 
man who passed as one of the strongest 
Radicals in this House. I read with 
interest the account of the meeting at 
which the election of the right hon. 
Gentleman as Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party took place. I find 
that the right hon. Gentleman not 
only does not agree with us, not only 
does not agree with the pious opinions 
of Gentlemen opposite, but that when 
he was elected Leader of this small 
Party he claimed the right not only 
to act as Leader, but also to act in his 
individual capacity when he differed 
from those whom he led. In that 
case, I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will tell us, when he gets up to speak, 
whether heisspeaking asa Liberal Union- 
ist, or in antagonism to the views of his 
ownlittle Party. I observe that the usual 
course in the Debate on the Address 
has been entirely reversed. I have had 
the pleasure of listening to a great 
many Debates upon Queen’s Speeches, 
and, asa rule, Ministers always com- 
plained of the length of the discussion, 
and that the Debate was not kept 
within the four corners of the Queen’s 
Speech. But what is done at the pre- 
sent time? We have had the Members 
of the Government getting up and 
bitterly complaining that there has not 
been a sufficient amount of discussion, 
not only on things in the Speech, but 
on thingsout of the Speech. If we were 
to follow the suggestions of hon. Members 
opposite I am certain the discussion 
would last two or three months. The 
First Lord of the Treasury was the first 
to suggest this Donnybrook Fair idea 
when he complained that the Member 
for Derby did not state his views and 
the views of his Party upon the ques- 
tion of Egypt. Now I look to the 
Address, and in the Address there is 
the mere announcement that one 
Khedive has died and that he has been 
succeeded by another; and the usual 
complimentary phrases are used in re- 
gard to succession ; but yet the Leader 
of the House called upon the Member 
for Derby to state his views, not only 
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upon Egypt, but upon many other 
matters, and then he turned round and 
complained bitterly of my right hon. 
Friend for daring in this House to call 
attention to a statement made by the 
Prime Minister upon a public platform 
in Exeter. The view of the right hon. 
Gentleman is that Lord Salisbury is 
a member of the House of Lords, and! 
that if any ground for complaint is to 
be had he should be brought to ac- 
count in the House of Lords, and 
that we have no right to protest. [ 
consider myself there are a great many 
objections to a Prime Minister being a 
member of the House of Lords. Minis- 
ters are made and unmade in this 
House ; Ministers owe their allegiance 
to this House, and the opinion is grow- 
ing in the country that the Prime 
Minister of this country, the man who 
is responsible for the policy, and chooses 
the policy which he thinks the country 
should pursue, ought to be in this House. 
The objections to the Prime Minister 
being in the House of Lords would be 
considerably aggravated if the doctrine 
of the Leader of the House is to be 
accepted, that we in this House are 
not to venture to call in question any 
language used by the Prime Minister 
upon a public platform on public affairs. 
I do not complain of the First Lord of 
the Treasury defending Lord Salis- 
bury; every consideration would sug- 
gest his doing so, and there is every 
reason why he should say “ditto” to 
everything said by the Prime Minister. 
For my part, I think the language 
complained of by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby was 
most ill-advised. I think it was un- 
statesmanlike, and I think it was 
indecent, because it tried to perpetuate 
all those religious animosities which 
every statesman should try to put an 
end to, and which have been the curse 
of Ireland. When the Prime Minister 
made those charges against the Catholics 
of Ireland, I cannot help remembering 
that if the Catholics were to reply, the 
Catholics would get the better of him 
by the mere recital of facts, because the 
action of Protestant England towards 
the Catholics of Ireland year after year 
has been a disgrace to her escutcheon. 
I am glad my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby dissociated the 
Liberal Party from all connection with 
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the language used by Lord Salisbury. 
I cannot say I am sorry that Lord 
Salisbury used such language. I am 
never sorry when political opponents 
make a mistake; and I think this 
language shows to what contemptible 
expedients the political Leader of the 
Government is reduced in order to 
maintain the ill-feeling which has so 
long existed between this country and 
Ireland. Then we had another speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
followed the example of the First Lord 
-of the Treasury. He favoured us with 
a jingo speech upon Egypt. I am not 
_going to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon his speech, because I think 
we shall have plenty of opportunities, 
and better opportunities than a general 
Debate on the Address, to discuss the 
position of affairs in Egypt. But, at 
least, I may say that I am glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman did at last favour 
us with his views on that subject. He 
said we were to remain there as long as 
danger existed from foreign invasion. We 
all know that there is always a danger of 
foreign invasion from the southern fron- 
tier, and that danger from foreign inva- 
sion will perpetually exist ; and if, 
therefore, we are to remain there until 
danger of foreign invasion has passed 
-away, practically our occupation is to 
last for ever. |Mr. J. W. Macture 
(Lancashire) : ear, hear.} I have 
no doubt that is the view of many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and 1 congratu- 
late the hon. Gentleman opposite for 
having the honesty of his opinions. It 
has been asserted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian was in favour of scuttling out 
of Egypt at a moment’s notice, and 
some words were cited out of a speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s to which 
that interpretation was given; but I 
do not think that the right hon. 
Gentleman meant that we should go 
out of Egypt without due consideration. 
i think what the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to convey, and what he 
meant, was that we should inaugurate 
some sort of negociation with the 
Porte and the Khedive with the intention 
of going out as soon as possible. That 
is the Liberal Policy, whereas the 
Policy of the Tories is that we should 
remain in Egypt as long as we could. 
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The distinction between the Tory 
Policy and the Liberal Policy in Egypt 
is this—the Tory Party desire to re- 
main in Egypt as long as possible, the 
Liberal Party are anxious and willing 
at all times to remain in Egypt as 
short a time as possible. After this 
jingo blast about Egypt, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
minghan goes on to complain that we 
had not started a Home Rule Debate 
on these Benches. If he had looked 
at the notice paper he would have 
seen that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast has put down an 
Amendment which will no doubt raise 
aninteresting Debate with regard to the 
policy of the Government with refer- 
ence to Home Rule and Local Govern- 
ment. But really it is astounding that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
renewed in this House a demand which 
he has made for the last six years con- 
sistently, and that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite should have read so little of 
the speeches out of this House, that he 
should have pleaded it as a new argu- 
ment now against the Opposition. He 
said the Members of the Opposition 
should state what their Bill would be if 
they came into power. Well, I hope 
they will come into power on a day not 
long distant, and if the hon. Gentlemen 
are here they will hear the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Midlothian, 
state what it will be, and if they are 
not here they will have an opportunity 
of reading it in the newspapers the next 
morning. To whom do we owe allegi- 
ance? We owe allegiance to the Liberal 
party, and the Liberal party do not 
wish the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham to 
impose his will upon us. We do not 
want the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
us how we should conduct the business 
of Opposition. We will leave him to 
tell the Government how to carry on 
the business of the Government. We 
look to our constituencies; we look to 
the Liberal Party, and we find the 
other day that in Rossendale, where a 
vast number of people had been led 
astray in 1886, they had returned to 
the fold, and were perfectly satisfied 
with our way of presenting 
Home Rule to them, and they gave 
a very large majority to the gentle- 
man who represented the policy of 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian. There was one inter- 
esting fact which I gathered from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. It was that the 
right hon. Gentleman had a plan of his 
own to give a Legislative Assembly to 
Ireland ; but what I heard for the first 
time was, that as his plan had been 
scoffed at on all sides, the right hon. 
Gentleman had come to the conclusion 
that in order to punish the Irish for 
his plan being scoffed at they were 
never to have, with the aid of the right 
hon. Gentleman, a Legislative Assembly 
in Ireland. A more modest observa- 
tion, and an observation which shows 
more clearly that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been actuated by principle, 
and not by personal feeling, I never 
heard in this House. It has been often 
laid down that it is not necessary to 
protest against anything in the Queen’s 
Speech to retain one’s opinion with re- 
gard to it—that assent to the Queen's 
Speech binds no one to anything. 
While I agree, of course, to the first 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, 
which refers to the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, I should have preferred 
that all the other paragraphs had been 
left out. This Parliament is in the 
sere and yellow leaf; it is suffering 
from the paralysis of old age; and it 
also suffers from the fact that not only 
is it a very old Parliament, but a very 
discredited Parliament, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it does not enjoy 
the confidence of the country. For my 
part, I only regard ourselves as walking 
and talking corpses, and I think the 
only fit place for us is the grave. In- 
stead, therefore, of having a number of 
Bills mentioned which the Government 
will never carry, I should have pre- 
ferred that there had been only one 
paragraph in the Address, stating that 
there would be a Vote on Account 
taken, and then an_ immediate 
Dissolution. I read an article in the 
Times on the first day of this Session, 
in which it said: ‘‘The atmosphere is 
heavy with the weight of a Dissolution.” 
I should have thought that the only 
way to have the atmosphere cleared of 
the weight of a Dissolution was to have 
a Dissolution. The Times did not say 
this; but it must have occurred to 
everyone who agrees with the Times 
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that the best way to clear the atmos- 
phere was to have a Dissolution. The 
Duke of Devonshire, in 1880, asserted 
that Members cannot perform their 
duties with an election hanging over 
them. He said then that Ministers 
were bound io dissolve, that Parliament 


then agreed with him, because very 
shortly afterwards Sir Stafford North- 
cote said they would dissolve, and a 
Dissolution took place in April. Lord 
Salisbury said in 1884 that a Minister 
has no right, even though he has a 
majority in Parliament, to impose his 
will on the country, and say, ‘so long 
as I have a majority in the House of 
Commons I will not dissolve.” But 
when I say that there is a reasonable 
probability that Ministers have lost the 
confidence of the country I do not go far 
enough, because really, practically, the 
leaders of the Government have ad- 
mitted themselves that they have lost 
the confidence of the country. I have 
read with interest a good many speeches 
that have been delivered by Ministers 
during the Recess, and I observed that 
the main staple of their speeches was 
explaining to their friends that even if 
beaten at the next General Election, 
yet they would not lose all hope. It 
seems to be accepted as a certainty that 
their political death will take place at 
the election. (‘‘No!") The hon. 
Gentleman says no, but I prefer to take a 
reasonable deduction from the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman's own 
leaders rather than from the almost 
inarticulate observations of the hon. 
Gentleman. They consoled their fol- 
lowers by saying that after the Dissolu- 
tion there would be some sort of resur- 
rection, and that they might not lose 
all hopes of winning at some future 
time. Can the hon. Gentleman con- 
ceive the general of an army going into 
battle telling his soldiers that they 
were certain to be beaten on that day, 
but that he hoped on some future day 
to re-establish matters by another 
battle. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle asked what 
assurance have we that this would be 
the last Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham told us this would be the 
last Session. The right hon. Gentle- 
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perpetually speaking of “we,” by 
which, no doubt, he meant Lord Salis- 
bury and himself, a sort of Ego et rex 
meus; but I should like to know 
whether he was speaking with autho- 
rity in this matter. But I go further, 
and I say that I think we should not 
wait till the end of the Session. I 
think Easter would be a very good 
time for the Dissolution, and I ask 
the Government to consider it. I 
think they have already considered 
it. It seems to me that they 
do not believe they are likely 
to pass much of the legislation which 
they have put in the Queen’s Speech. 
I think their programme is something 
of an electioneering recital. We are 
told that a District Councils Bill would 
be brought in, but that it was by no 
means certain that they would have 
time to pass it. We know perfectly 
well what that means. Why, that 
Bill has been given up already. Then 
® Small Holdings Bill is promised. 
Why, Lord Salisbury has gone out of 
his way to sneer at his own Bill. Then 
we are told we are to have a Church 
Discipline Bill. Do Lord Salisbury 
and his Friends think that they will 
pass a Church Discipline Bill without 
the most strenuous opposition ? We on 
this side of the House don’t want to 
have the State interfering and giving 
powers to bishops over clergy, or to 
clergy over bishops. We want an 
absolute separation of Church and 
State, and I think that is the view we 
will adopt when the Bill is brought 
into the House. But I don’t think it 
will pass, or that it is likely to be dis- 
cussed. And then we are told that we 
are to have an Irish Local Government 
Bill; and in reference to this Irish 
Local Government Bill I must call 
attention to the wonderful character of 
the Tory Party. It will be remembered 
that we had a sort of Liberal Parlia- 
ment at Newcastle, where leaders and 
followers all agreed on the policy that 
ought to be pursued. The Tory Party 
followed suit. They had a Tory 
Parliament in Birmingham. The first 
thing that happened was that a Gentle- 
man on that side of the House repre- 
senting the Government got up and 
moved a resolution in favour of Irish 
Locai Government. What happened? 
With one voice these delegates of the 
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Tories all over the country declared 
that they would have nothing whatever 
to do with the Bill. They protested 
against it, and a gentleman moved 
“the previous question.” The feeling 
was so strong that the gentleman who 
brought the motion forward accepted 
“the previous question.” If these are 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite I 
do not think the Government can be 
very serious in their statement of 
intention to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill. One thing I am perfectly 
certain of, if they bring in the Bill it 
will be a most absolute and thorough 
sham. They tel! us that the second 
reading is not to be moved till after 
Easter. I suppose they hope by that 
time to reconcile their recalcitrant 
followers to the Bill. The only 
way they can do that is by telling 
them that the Bill is a mere sop brought 
in because the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
insists upon it, but that the Bill will 
mean nothing and give nothing in 
the shape of Local Government. I 
think I am right in saying that there is 
nothing in this programme to galvanise 
this moribund assembly into life. The 
fact is the country is absolutely sick of 
the present system of Government— 
supported by two Parties, but ending 
in this unilateral legislation. You 
bring in Bills labelled Liberal Bills. 
Why do you do that? In order that 
Liberal Unionists might support them, 
and then the Liberal features are cut 
out of them in order that you may get 
your Tory friends to vote for them. 
The Prime Minister has said that the 
measures of the Government may be 
considered by the Liberal Unionists as 
Liberal measures and by the Tories as 
Conservative measures. He might 
have just as well said that you are to 
consider a man black or white, as you 
please. I am perfectly certain that I 
am not only enunciating the views of 
hon. Members on this side of the House, 
but the views of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House when I say that 
neither Liberals nor Tories relish this 
sort of mulatto legislation. Let us do 
away with sham and humbug by bring- 
ing forward Bills which appear Liberal 
Bills to the Liberals and Tory Bills to 
the Tories. I, for my part, urge the 
General Election in the interests of all, 
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and not alone in the interests of those 
who agree with my political views. No 
one can possibly say that this Govern- 
ment unquestionably possesses the 
confidence of the country. So far as 
we know, where the country has been 
consulted, the Ministers have certainly 
not received that amount of confidence 
which would ensure them the confi- 
dence of the country. If the country 
is with the present Unionist Govern- 
ment then, surely, an election would 
strengthen them. Just think! When 
they were opposed on these Benches 
after the election, then they could say : 
** You urged our appea! to the country. 
We have appealed to the country, and 
we have been sent here with a majority 
at our back.”” Why, they would be able 
to tramp upon us and treat us as mi- 
crobes or any such pernicious organisms. 
On the other hand, if they had not a 
majority of the country, surely it is 
better in the interest of representative 
government that the Ministers here 
should be backed up by the country. 
Every one admits that the Government 
here ought to be a reflex of the majority 
of this House; but it is also true that 
the majority of this House should be a 
reflex of the majority outside this 
House. I do trust that the First Lord 
of the Treasury will rise above the 
mere wishes of perhaps some of his 
colleagues, to retain place and power 
and salary for a little time; that he will 
take a large patriotic view of his duties 
and responsibilities as the Leader of 
this House, that he will not waste 
time—a year—on mere electioneering 
discussions in this House, but will, as 
speedily as possible, propose a Vote on 
Account—and I am sure the House 
would offer no opposition to it—and 
come down to this House and say: 
‘In view of its being doubtful that we 
have the confidence of the country, in 
view of the Resolution carried at the 
Conference of Birmingham followers 
against our policy, we will appeal to 
the country and abide by the issue.” 
(9.25.) Mazjor FREDERICK C. 
RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I regret that 
in the addresses of the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address in reply to the 
Queen’s Speech no mention whatever 
was made of the Labour Question, and 
particularly to that part of the Labour 
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Question which refers to the 30,000 or 
40,000 able-bodied men who are dis- 
charged from the Army every year, and 
thrown upon the country without any 
employment whatever. I have referred 
to this subject before in this House, 
and received sympathetic support from 
hon. Gentleman on the opposite side of 
the House, below the Gangway. I 
think the justification of any remarks 
of this kind is accentuated by the Re- 
port, which will be in the hands of hon. 

{embers] shortly, and which has been 
published by the Inspector of Recruit- 
ing, by which it appears that during 
the year just past something like 4,600 
had deserted, a larger number than in 
any year since 1887; and that it has 
been found still harder this year than 
last year to fill up the ranks of recruits. 
I think that a matter like this ought at 
any rate to temper the post-prandial 
speeches of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men, and J cannot help thinking that 
this is a phase of the Labour Question, 
which, considering that it affects thirty 
or forty thousand men annually, the 
Government might very well see cause 
to take up. 


(9.27). Mr. ALPHEUS C. MOR- 
TON (Peterborough): I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite who 
has just sat down that something 
ought to be done with regard to the 
Labour Question, not only with regard 
to that particular part of it he men- 
tioned, but with regard to the Labour 
Question generally. I do not think I 
would have attempted to occupy the 
time of the House if it had not been 
for the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham 
yesterday. I do not wish to criticise 
that speech, but I gathered during the 
first two evenings of the Debate on 
the Address that it was the general 
intention that a Vote should be 
taken as soon as possible, because there 
would be other opportunities in which 
all these matters could be discussed. 
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The Members of the Opposition have 
been challenged to discuss the Queen’s 
Speech by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for West Birmingham. I 
do not know whether he was put up by 
the Government with the view of 
occupying the time of the House, and 
doing what is known as obstructing, for 
the purpose of getting the Government 
more time to bring in their Bills. I 
have no knowledge of that ; but it may 
have been. It seems that the Govern- 
ment have no desire to bring in the 
Bills that they have given notice of. I 
entirely agree with the senior Member 
for Northampton that it would be wise 
for the Government to take a Vote on 
Account, and at once go to the country. 
I do not think they have courage to do 
that, but that is what would suit the 
Radical Party in the country I am cer- 
tain. Everybody agrees insympathising 
with Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
in the lamented death of the Duke of 
Clarence. But I think the Government 
were wrong in advising Her Majesty as 
they did in the matter of Court mourning. 
I do not myself, nor can anybody else, 
place the slightest value upon official 
mourning. If mourning is to be of any 
value it must be natural and done by 
the people without any order or com- 
mand from the Government. Well, 
Sir, the consequence of this order for 
official mourning has been great dis- 
tress to a large number of the people of 
this country. It has so disarranged a 
certain class of trade that a number 
of people have been driven into the 
workhouse. These unfortunate events 
may occur again, and I hope care will 
be taken that the poorest portion of the 
industrial classes is not allowed to 
suffer on account of what is called 
Court mourning. Now, Sir, as regards 
Egypt, no one in the Radical Party 
ever expressed a wish that in the course 
of 24 hours our troops should 


-be removed from that country. What 
we have said is this—that the Govern- 
ment should come to terms with France, 
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who have some interest in the matter, 
and to whom we have made promises. 
The people of France, in making that 
Canal, did more for Egypt and the 
world than any other country, and they 
may be fairly said to have a large 
interest there. If it is the intention of 
any other country permanently to 
occupy Egypt, France may be pardoned 
if she feels injured. Subject to a 
proper arrangement with Egypt itself, 
the general feeling of this country is 
that we should get rid of the trouble 
and expense of governing Egypt, and 
leave it to govern itself. As regards 
the Newfoundland Fisheries, the reason 
the Government are unable to settle 
this unfortunate question by compen- 
sation or otherwise is on account of the 
Egyptian difficulty. The moment you 
get rid of that difficulty you will 
be able to come to terms with 
France in regard to the fishery dispute. 
We are told in the Queen’s Speech that 
the Government have come to some 
understanding with the United States 
for the settlement of the Behring 
Sea dispute by arbitration. I am very 
glad to hear that, and I hope the time 
will come when our Government may 
enter into negotiations with other 
countries for the settlement of all dis- 
putes that may hereafter arise by 
arbitration rather than by war. Sir, 
we are told that the Estimates have 
been prepared with a due regard to 
public economy. I hope the Govern- 
ment in that matter will carry out their 
promise better than they have hitherto 
done. In the second place, I hope they 
will be more prompt in the presenta- 
tion of the Estimates. Last Session 
we had forced through this House in 
one night Estimates amounting to 
about £17,000,000 sterling. That isa 
scandal and a disgrace to any delibera- 
tive Assembly. The next point is as to 
the general principles affecting Local 
Government in Ireland. We have 
heard that the Conservative Party are 
opposed to Local Government in Ire- 
land. Personally, Iam very glad the 
Government should ask us to consider 
this Bill, because it shows that they 
have altered their policy altogether 
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According to Lord Salisbury, Ireland 
it was only after that that we were 
told we might consider whether we 
should give her Local Government. 
The Government now admit they were 
wrong, and they propose to allow the 
Irish people to manage their own local 
affairs. If the Bill is an honest Bill, 
we shall support it. I read the 
promise of the Government to be this— 
that they mean to go as far as the 
English Bill; but if they would go a 
step further and present a measure 
drawn upon the lines of the Scotch 
Bill, I would be glad. As regards the 
Small Holdings Bill, I am afraid it 
will be of no use whatever unless there 
is introduced the principle of compul- 
sion. I am glad to notice that the 
advantages of assisted education are to 
be given to Ireland. I never could 
understand why Ireland was left 
behind England in that matter except 
that itis the traditional policy of the Tory 
Party to keep the people in ignorance. 
I notice the Solicitor General laughing, 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
knows as well as I do that the Tory 
Party is opposed to education; he 
knows that, if the Tory Party could 
have stopped them, there would have 
been no educational grants and no 
school books. Now, Sir, with regard 
to the Private Bills Procedure Bill, we 
have heard something of the same kind 
before, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
and Scotland would have nothing to do 
with the Bill. They said that any 
body appointed to dispose of Scotch 
Private Bills should be a representative 
body, and not a body selected by any 
Government. Therefore, if the Scotch 
Bill is on the same lines as that of last 
year, it will not be satisfactory to the 
people of Scotland. What the Scotch 
people want is Home Rule, and I am 
glad to see the Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) has introduced 
a Bill to give the Scotch people control 
of their own affairs. That will be 
better than anything the Government 
can do, and I therefore hope they will 
withdraw their Bill and support the 
measure introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen. Sir, we are 
told the Government mean to intro- 
duce a Bill for the improvement of the 
Legislative Councils of India; but 
unless the Bill gave the people of India 
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some popular representation on these 
Councils, it will be of no use whatever. 
The moment you get the people with 
you, you need not fear any interference 
from Russia or from any other Power. 
There ought to be no difficulty in 
giving the people of India a share of 
the government of their own country. I 
should like tosee the Government taking 
a more active part about the opium 
and salt traffic. As regards the opium 
traffic, which we maintain for money- 
making purposes, it is a scandal and a 
disgrace to the people and the Govern- 
ment of this country. Professing, as 
we do, to be a religious people, with a 
large number of Bishops, and so on, we 
ought to be ashamed of the misery that 
we cause by the use of that opium drug 
simply to make money, and for no other 
purpose whatever. I confess I do not 
understand the next clause in the Queen's 
Speech, relating to the relief of public 
elementary schools from the pressure 
of local rates. That does not affect the 
Board schools. If I understand it at 
all, itis an attempt to relieve deno- 
minational schools at the expense of 
others, and will not be viewed with 
any favour by the Radical Party, unless 
you are prepared to give us that local 
control of these schools which we 
claimed last year, and which will have 
to be given as soon as the next General 
Election occurs. Sir, we are told that 
the Government propose to introduce a 
Bill for the improvement of the dis- 
cipline of the Established Church. 
That is a small matter which the 
Government might well have left alone 
I am glad to know, as a member of the 
Church of England, and a church- 
warden, that this Church Discipline 
Bill is not required, and I[ ask the 
Government to drop it, and to take up 
the question of the amendment of the 
laws with regard to betting and 
gambling. It is admitted by every- 
body, by the ministers and clergy of 
the Church of England, and ministers 
of all denominations, to be a most 
pressing and important question, and ] 
would urge the Government to make an 
honest and determined attempt to stop 
betting and gambling in this country ; 
but, above all, we must take care 
that we do not give the moral 
sanction of this House te betting, by 
adjourning for the Derby Day. We 
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have been told something about a pro- 
posed arrangement with the Bank of 
England, which I suppose means 
£1 notes. So far as can gather 
from business people, especially in the 
City of London, they are all against 
them. Abroad, every attempt to make 
cheap money has been a failure, and 
before they endeavour to introduce a 
a £1 note in this country, the 
Government should take care that the 
bona fide business interest of the City of 
London is with them ratherthan against 
them, as it is at the present moment. 
I was sorry that the subject of the man- 
agement of the water supply of London 
was left out of the Queen’s Speech. 
We are told that there is to be a Com- 
mission ; but Ido not understand that, 
for the County Council and the Corpora- 
tion of London believe they will have 
the support of the Government if they 
introduce a Bill during the present 
Session. The effect of this announce- 
ment, as to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, will be to put the matter 
off for two or three years. We ought 
now to be able, in the City of London, 
to have pure water at a fair price, and 
the time has arrived when we should 
demand a settlement of this question. 
As I said before, I should not have 
spoken in this Debate but for the 
challenge of the Member for West 
Birmingham, who should remember 
that we agreed with him in 1885 in the 
unauthorised programme which he then 
put forward. We agree with that 
programme still; but he has deserted 
it. I have no doubt he is considered 
to have made, last evening, an extremely 
clever speech ; but that speech will not 
affect a vote in this House, nor in the 
country. It reminded me rather of 
those speeches I have heard in times 
gone by at the Cogers’ Hall and other 
assemblies in Fleet Street, where the 
principal object of the speakers seemed 
to be to destroy each other rather than 
anything else. The Member for West 
Birmingham asks whether we have 
stood by our Radical principles; 
but we have done a great deal 
more than that. We have induced 
the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian to join us, and adopt our 
Radical programme. Therefore, we 
have decidedly gained by the loss 
of the Member for West Birmingham ; 
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because we have lost what turned out 
to be a treacherous and bad leader 
and got the very best in the United 
Kingdom. We have in the Newcastle 
programme, or the Radical programme, 
nearly everything which was mentioned 
in the unauthorised programme of 
1885, and we have got Home Rule 
besides. The sooner we have a Dis- 
solution the sooner we shall get Home 
Rule for England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and everywhere else, because 
the Home Rule principle is spreading 
now, and is demanded in every village 
and parish in the country, while they 
are demanding it for London. As the 
Leader of the House has returned to 
his place, I would ask him to accept 
the proposal of the Senior Member for 
Northampton, to take a Vote on 
Account, and go tothe country. Ifyou 
will do so speedily, he will have no 
need to force upon his unwilling Party 
Local Government for Ireland, or any 
other Liberal reforms which he would 
propose in view of a General Election. 
I must object to the observations of 
the Prime Minister with regard to our 
fellow-countrymen, the Irish Catholics; 
and I notice that he did not use such 
ianguage in 1885, when he was ex- 
pecting to get the support of the Irish 
Catholic Party. The Prime Minister 
complained that the Irish Catholics 
were in favour of the American Re- 
volutionary War, 120 years ago. But 
the City of London was equally opposed 
to that cruel and criminal war; and if 
the Prime Minister wishes to make com- 
plaint against anyone, he should make 
it against the citizens of London. [am 
not at all afraid of what will happen at 
the next election : and all I say to the 
Government in conclusion is that they 
should bring it about as soon as pos- 
sible, for ifthe Tory Party have got any 
opinions they ought to have the courage 
to go to the country. 


*(10.25.) Sm JOHN LUBBOCK 
(London University) : I will not attempt 
to follow the hon. Member through 
all the questions dealt with in his 
speech ; but with regard to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on the water 
question, as desired by the County 
Council of London, I must say we 
are grateful to Her Majesty's Govern- 
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ment for having acceded to our request 
in that particular. The hon. Gentleman 
-entirely mistakes the object and scope of 
that Commission. It isnot with regard 
to the Water Companies of London, but 
to the question of water supp y, and the 
need of obtaining it from a wider area, 
and we do not think Her Majesty’s 
Government have intended in any way 
to postpone the settlement of the ques- 
tion. The London County Council and 
the Corporation will proceed with the Bill 
before this House, which we trust will re- 
ceive the support of Her Majesty’s 
Government. We are anxious to 
carry the Bill, because in that case 
when the Commissioners make their 
Report we shall be in a position to act 
upon its recommendations, whatever 
they may be. The hon. Member who 
has just spoken says that Home Rule 
was in the Newcastle programme. It 
is perfectly true; but what we want to 
know is, what is the Home Rule in that 
programme? and upon that point we 
find it impossible to obtain any in- 
formation. 

Mr. MORTON: Allow me to 
explain distinctly. It is that the Irish 
people shall have the management of 
what this House determines to be Irish 
local affairs. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK: That is not 
-at all clear to my mind. What are 
their local affairs? I want to know 
why are the people of London not to 
have equally the control of their own 
atfairs ?—and if the hon. Gentleman 
says that there is tobe equal Home Rule 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
that London and other counties in Eng- 
land are to have the same powers for their 
Jocal affairs, without interference fromthe 
people of Scotland or Ireland, then I say 
that it isnot Home Ruleat all,but that it 
18 a System of government such as they 
have in the United States, or Swit- 
zerland, which is Federalism, and 
not Home Rule. We know what 
are the opinions of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on Home Rule. 
What we wish to know are the 
opinions of hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway; but when they go to the 
«country they whittle away their Home 
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Rule until it becomes a mere matter of 
water and gas—especially gas. 

Mr. MADEN (Lancashire, Rossen- 
dale) : The right hon. Member for the 
University of London is making a 
reference, I believe, to myself at 
Rossendale. He says that when they, 
the Opposition Party, go to the country, 
they whittle down their Home Rule 
scheme to gas, water, and electricity. 
I may say (** Order, order! ”’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Genitle- 
man will have an opportunity of reply- 
ing to the hon. Baronet when he has 
concluded his speech. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I did 
not mention Rossendale; but the 
cap must have fitted, for the hon. 
Member has applied to himself that 
which I was stating generally. The 
right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham appealed very strongly to 
the Member for Newcastle to give us 
his views, because, with all respect to 
the hon. Members who have just 
spoken, what we really want to know 
are the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
men who sit upon that Front Bench. 
Does Home Rule practically mean 
separation, or is it merely gas? I 





must say I was very much astonished — 


at the answer given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle, who said he was 
not in a position, ‘‘on the spur of the 
moment, to give a better description of 
his policy” than a quotation from 
a former speech which he read. But 
we do not ask for his views on the 
spur of the moment. This is a great 
question which has been under serious 
consideration for months and years 
past, and we do not want to have any 
momentary expression of opinion from 
him. We want to know what are his 
deliberate convictions, and upon that 
point we certainly have not got any 
satisfactory answer. It is natural we 
should ask that question, which has 
been also so ably pressed by the 
hon. Member for East Fife, who 
has a burning desire for Home Rule, 
which is only equalled by his desire 
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to know what Home Rule is. 
Surely,the right hon. Gentleman below 
me will give an answer to the hon. 
Member for Fife and to the country, 
and when we know what they mean 
by Home Rule we can give it our 
serious consideration. I should like 
also to say a word or two in reference 
to another great question which 
certainly ought not to be a matter of 
party politics, and that is the question 
of our policy in Egypt. The hon. 
Member for Newcastle said he had 
never expressed an opinion in favour 
of immediate evacuation. That may 
be true, Sir, if you use the word in 
reference to a very short time, but the 
right hon. Gentleman said he hoped 
that we should be able to carry out 
that policy before the end of the 
Session. That is to say, it was a ques- 
tion of a few months. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian and his colleagues 
are responsible for our foreign policy in 
Egypt, and if we were to go out so 
soon as that, we ought never to have 
gone there at all. Why did we send 
troops there and spend millions of 
English money if we were at once 
coming away again? No doubt our 
position in Egypt to a certain extent 
is one of danger, but I maintain that, 
looking at its geographical position, 
anarchy and misgovernment of Egypt 
is a greater danger than our occupation 
of it, and therefore we should not be 
in a hurry to evacuate the country. 
My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby made some rather severe 
remarks on the gracious Speech from 
the Throne in reference to the Bank 
of England, and blamed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer because ‘he pro- 
duced an essay in some commercial 
circle where it was little understood.” 
I think the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer before the Chamber of 
Commerce was very lucid, and well 
understood by the members. There 


is no more fitting place to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could go 
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to lay his views before his fellow- 
countrymen on so important a subject, 
and I shall be expressing the views of 
the mercantile community when I say 
that we are obliged to him for coming 
there and explaining his views to us. 
We do not know exactly what course 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
indicated in the Queen’s Speech, but 
I presume that he does not intend to 
introduce any change in the currency 
of the country, as that would be a 
matter of such importance as to re- 
require a paragraph to itself in the 
Speech. The arrangements with the 
Bank of England, are of course, of 
importance also, but as several hon. 
Members have referred to measures 
they would have been pleased to 
see mentioned in the Speech, there 
is one subject I should have been 
glad to see in it myself. We hear a 
great deal about the hours of labour 
and an Eight Hours Bill ; but there is 
a class of our fellow-citizens who are 
working twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
and I say this on the authority of the 
unanimous report of a Committee of 
this House specially appointed to go 
into the question. It reported that in 
many places small shopkeepers and 
shop assistants worked as much as 
eighty-four hours a week—that is four- 
teen hours a day. What makes it 
worse is that thousands and thousands 
of these persons are not strong 
men, but are young girls, and to 
have young girls standing for fourteen 
hours in a shop is perfectly ruinous to 
their health. Not long ago I presented 
a petition to this House, signed by 
the Presidents of the two great Medical 
Colleges, and more than half the leading 
medical men of London, calling atten- 
tion to the great and sore injury done 
to the health of our young men and 
women by these long hours. I am 
happy to say this is no question of a 
struggle between class and class; the 
small shopkeepers are even more anxious 
than the shop assistants to see the 
hours shortened. What they ask is 
that the House shall give them the 
power to regulate the hours, which 
power they would have had in ancient 
times. Now, a minority, however 
small, can keep all the shops of a dis- 
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trict open. If the Government had 
inserted in the Speech some reference 
to this question, they would have been 
supported by the shop-keeping com- 
munity, and by the Trades Councils, 
which, not only in London, but in 
several of our other large cities, have 
passed unanimous resolutions, calling 
the attention of the House to the 
subject. In the case of the London 
County Council, though we have many 
divergences of opinion, a unanimous 
resolution has been passed praying the 

House to intervene in the question. 
This is a matter which is ripe for 
solution, and any Government which 
will take it up will be taking up a 
subject which will be extremely 
popular in the country, and will have 
the general support of the shop-keeping 
community. If they will not deal 
with the matter themselves, I would 
earnestly appeal to them to support 
our endeavours to arrive at a solution 
of the question, and to let our Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, 
where the whole question may be 
thrashed out. Sir, if we were to pass a 
Bill of this kind in the last Session of 
this Parliament we should have done 
a great and good work, and shall have 
carried a Bill which would conduce to 
the health and happiness of thousands 
and thousands of our fellow countrymen 
and women. 

*(10.40.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): I think, Sir, although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby referred rather happily to 
ihe many measures mentioned in the 
Speech as a “ catalogue of remanets,” 
those of us who have read it carefully 
will be of opinion that there are amongst 
them measures which will require 
very careful consideration. I might 
enforce my remark by pointing out 
that no less than ten of the measures 
passed last Session were measures 
amending Acts which had been passed 
by the present Parliament. I noted 
that the Mover of the Address said 
that the Small Holdings Bill would 
raise the whole question of agricul- 
tural depression. But there is a refer- 
ence in the Speech to another Bill 
which has not yet received any atten- 
tion—that which says a Bill will be laid 
before the House for relieving public 
elementary schools from the present 
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burden of the local rates. That is a Bill 
which will raise the whole question 
of the two classes of schools, voluntar 

and public elementary schools. Clearly 
in those two Bills we have matter 
for somewhat prolonged discussion. If 
any illustration be needed that an 
ample bill of fare is provided in 
the Queen’s Speech, it will be found 
in the last item of the twelve in 
the programme—the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill. I shall have the assent 
of some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment when I say that the reason why 
a very satisfactory conclusion was not 
arrived at in regard to the Bill of 1888 
was that we were hurried into Com- 
mittee without a proper Second Read- 
ing Debate. Most of us in the Grand 
Committee felt that the Home Secretary 
was not aware of the numerous points 
which were raised by the Bill. On 
Wednesday the Home Secretary used 
the expression, the hon. Member for 
Nottingham was personally responsible 
for the defeat of that Bill. The 
hon. Member needs no defence of 
his action from me. He feels ex- 
tremely keenly on this matter ; he was 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, 
and in every step he took ke had full 
approbation of those whom he repre- 
sented. But there were others in the 
Grand Committee who took the same 
course as he did in respect to the Bill, 
and I, for one, am willing to assume 
full responsibility in the matter. 
If the right hon. Gentlemen is un- 
happily inclined to bring forward a 
Bill of the same character it will pro- 
bably share the same fate. The point 
really is whether the Bill shall be 
compulsory or not, and I believe it 
is a fact that those mainly interested 
have distinctly made up their minds 
that it will be practically worth- 
less unless it be compulsory, as an Act 
of Parliament should be binding upon 
all. We are told, as usual, in the 
Speech that the estimates for the Public 
Services for the ensuing year will be 
laid before us; they have been pre- 
pared with a due regard to financial 
economy. I am not concerned to deny 
the statement that economy of time 
has not always been displayed in Com- 
mittee. We shall all agree that 
this discussion of Supply is often 
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of a most unsatisfactory character. A 
great deal of time is often spent on 
more or less microscopical points, 
which might have been saved for 
the consideration of larger matters. 
What are the facts as to the manner in 
which the Estimates are brought for- 
ward? I will not weary the House in 
all the figures which might be given on 
the point ; I will take those of 1891. 
The House sat 140 days, and I will 
only refer to the Civil Service Estimates 
and the Revenue Estimates. They 
amounted to 28 millions sterling. There 
were Votes on Account of eight 
millions taken on the 17th March 
and the 25th May, leaving 20 
millions to be dealt with in Committee 
of Supply. The first day the House 
gave to Committee of Supply was the 
6th April, the 57th day of the Session ; 
next the 28th and 29th May, the fourth 
day not being till the 16th June, and 
the nextthe 9th July. Ofthe20 millions 
only £1,200,000 was voted in April, 
May, and June, and in July ten 
millions was voted for Civil Ser- 
vice and eight millions for the 
Revenue Estimates. That is to say, that 
18 millions were votedin July, after the 
House had been sitting over a hundred 
days out of the hundred and forty. 
Therefore, out of each pound ster- 
ling the Committee voted of these 
Estimates one and threepence in April, 
May, and June, and eighteen and nine- 
pence in July. On the last day of July 
and the early hours of the first day of 
August ten millions were voted away. 
I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that is a 
very satisfactory method of conducting 
the business of Supply. A Committee 
sat on the subject in 1888, and made a 
very interesting Report, which might 
command the attention of the House. 
No doubt some of the _ sug- 
gestions are more or less dras- 
tie reforms, and they have been 
objected to from various parts of the 
House, but I hope we shall have 
some early opportunity of discussing 
this matter at length. I hope also that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
give us some assurance that Supply 
will be brought forward early and at 
regular intervals, so that we may know 
where we are in this matter. The 
principal measure mentioned in the 
Speech is undoubtedly the Bill for the 
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extension of Irish Local Government. 
The Government stands in a peculiar 
position in regard to this measure. It 
is practically six years since the Govern- 
ment promised an Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. When we met after the 
General Election in 1886 we heard the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
getting up on behalf of the Government, 
with their approval, and use this 


language— 


“T now come to the third question—that of 
Irish Local Government—on which I can only 
say that it is the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to devote the Recess, which we 
hope will be one of due length, to the careful 
consideration of the question of Local Govern- 
ment.” 


and he goes on to say— 

“ And I may remind the House that it is not 

altogether without guidance as to the mind of 
the Government on this question, as the 
Queen’s Speech announced their intention to 
introduce a Bill for extending Local Govern- 
ment in England as well as Ireland.” 
He also said that simultaneity and 
similarity of treatment were, as far as 
possible, to be adopted in the develop- 
ment of a general and popular system 
of Local Self-Government in the four 
countries which make up the United 
Kingdom. Simultaneity has gone by 
the board, and we shall see how much 
of the similarity there is in these 
measures of the Government when 
we hear the explanation on the 
introduction of the Bill. I must 
say that, having regard to what I 
have called the attention of the House 
to, I was astonished to hear the First 
Lord of the Treasury use this language 
on Tuesday last when pressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, acting as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, on behalf of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian. He 
said— 

“He asks me whether the Irish Local 
Government Bill would be read a second time 


before Easter. It is impossible for me to give 
any absolute pledge upon that subject.” 

And then, having given other reasons, 
he goes on to say— 

“JT should then hope that rapid progress 
would be made with the Bill of my ht hon. 
Friend dealing with small holdings, which will 
be introduced as soon as this De is over, 
and that when it is not necessarily completed, 
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but as soon as itis in an advanced condition, I 
shall propose to give the Irish Local Govern- 
ment measure & nd Reading.” 

Surely a measure referred to in more 
than one Queen’s Speech, and respect- 
ing which such pledges were given six 
years ago, should not take second 
place to a Small Holdings Bill 
which was only thought of the 
other day by the Government. 
(Cheers.) We are all aware that 
Irish Local Government is not Home 
Rule for Ireland (cheers); and I 
am speaking on behalf of my con- 
stituents when I assure hon. Members 
below the Gangway that nothing that 
has happened in Ireland within the last 
12 months has in any way lessened 
our desire to do our part in securing 
for them a satisfactory measure of self- 
government (Cheers). We believe that 
it is only in that way that we can offer 
them some atonement for the wrongs 
of bygone years, wrongs inflicted upon 
their country by this country, and we 
hope and believe that now in a very 
short time the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian 
will have the opportunity of inducing 
the House to sanction a measure 
which will at length bring happiness and 
prosperity to Ireland. (Cheers.) 

(11.5.) Mr. J. G. SWIFT MAC 
NEILL (Donegal, S.): Before re- 
ferring tothe Motion which stands inmy 
name, I wish to make one reference to 
the speech of Lord Salisbury at Exeter, 
which has been so frequently alluded 
to in the course of this Debate. I 
must say that Mr. Lecky does not bear 
out the noble Lord in his remarks, and 
that it is proved by historical records 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
took no part in the American War of 
Independence. Mr. Froude, whom I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept as an authoritative historian, 
deals with the question in the same 
manner. According to these authori- 
ties, it would appear that England, in 
the great War of Independence, had no 
fiercer enemies to contend against than 
the great grandsons of the Presby- 
terians of Ulster. One cannot help 
thinking that the near approach 


of the General Election must have | 


Mr, J. E. Ellis 
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disturbed the historical recollections 
of the noble Lord, and that it 
was only these things which led 
him into the misstatements of matters 
that have been decided upon historical 
records. Having said so much upon a 
subject that has been referred to con- 
stantly in the course of the Debate, [ 
will now proceed, with the permission 
of the House, to move the Amendment 
I have upon the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
which appears on the Paper contains 
a number of subjects it would not be 
proper to move upon an Address to the 
Queen’s Speech. What I wish to point 
out to the hon. Member is that some 
portions of his Amendment are not 
relevant. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: So you have ex- 
plained to me, Mr. Speaker ; and I have 
therefore altered the Amendment so as. 
to meet your wishes, and I beg to 
move, as an addition to the Address, 
the following paragraph :— 

“ And we humbly regret that Your Majesty's 
Speech from the Throne contains no proposals 
for redeeming the pledges so frequently given 
by various Governments that natives of Great 
Britain and natives of India should be placed 
on terms of — in the matter of appoint- 
ments in the Public Service, and in facilities 
in competing for such appointments.” 

I may say that I am glad that my 
Amendment has been pruned, because 
it would be impossible for me, in the 
time I have at my disposal—with the 
permission of the House—to refer to 
the various subjects that occur upon the 
Address, and to which I would wish to 
refer. My object is to call attention to 
the enormity of the various grievances 
under which these 280,000,000, under 
control of the British Government, 
exist. I ‘should state that in this 
matter the promises of the last half- 
century have been deliberately broken ; 
that they have been broken over and over 
again, and I would remind the House 
that it has been over and over again 
stated, both in this House and by those 
at the head of the Indian Government, 
that there should be no distinction 
made in the matter of appointments 
between natives of India and natives,of 
Great Britain—that all should compete 
upon equal terms in the matter of 
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those appointments. The Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1833, in fact, states that no 
native of the territory of Iudia, nor 
any natural-born subject, should, by rea- 
son only of his religion, &c., be disabled 
from holding any place in the Go- 
vernment of India. Fifty years after 
that Lord Salisbury talks about the 
“black man,” and, forgetting the 
pledges that have been made to India, 
he practically repudiates all the engage- 
ments that have been previously entered 
into. Indeed, I do not see the use of 
this political hypocrisy about the people 
of India knowing that they are being 
“ governed by a superior race,”’ and in 
this regard I wish to call the attention 
of the House to a statement made by 
Lord Northbrook, who was speaking at 
Birmingham. He said— 

“ Let us never forget that it is our duty to 

govern India, not for our own profit and ad- 
vantage, but for the benefit of the people of 
India.” 
This is the test which should apply 
to the Indian Question, and this simple 
test I place before the House with con- 
fidence, in the belief that it has not been 
met. How, I ask, has that duty, so 
specifically laid down in that sentence, 
been fulfilled by the English Govern- 
ment? How has it been carried out? 
Mr. Bright upon one occasion, express- 
ing his opinions in language which was 
always expressive and to the point : Mr. 
Bright, long before he became a Liberal 
Unionist, said :-— 

“India has now become the pasture-ground 
for smart young English gentlemen.” 
Every office, every emolument worth 
having in India is given to Englishmen, 
and notwithstanding all the promises ; 
and all the Acts of Parliament, the 
natives are, by various simple processes, 
boycotted and cheated out of everything 
in their own land. I have spoken about 
promises made in regard to India, and 
I think these promises, and the way 
they have been fulfilled, show that 
there is ‘‘ something rotten in the State 
of Denmark.’” There was a promise 
made on the Ist of January by Lord 
Lytton. Lord Lytton has gone, and I 
do not wish to say much about him, 
for there is always respect in the 
minds of hon. Members, and of the 
nation, for those who have passed 
away; but this I will say, that I believe 
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there is no one who more threw him- 
self into the arms of the official class 
than he did, and that he did it more 
than any other Indian Viceroy that we 
have known. He has assured us of 
the way in which the people are treated. 
There are other transactions to which, 
being of a personal nature, I do not 
wish to refer, but at all events we have 
it upon the most indisputable authority 
that— 

“The natives of India, whatever their race 
or creed, have a recognised claim to share 
largely with their English subjects, according 
to their capacity, to the administration of 
affairs.” 

That was the public expression 
of opinion of Lord Lytton; but I 
should remind the House that the 
same opinion was expressed in private, 
as shown by the letter wead from 
Lord Lytton by Mr. Bradlaugh in the 
Debate of 1888, Lord Lytton being 
then Ambassador in Paris, and in 
which he admitted that both the 
Indian Government and the English 
Government were unable to answer the 
charge of having broken the promises 
made. In fact, we have had to choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating 
them in regard to those appointments, 
and all the circumstances go to show 
that we have chosen the latter course. 
We simply pay no regard to the 
promises that have been made by 
successive Governments in regard to 
Indian appointments. In 1853 there 
was a Commission of Inquiry into the 
state of India; the question of public 
competition was brought up, and the 
present Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, 
said it was simply absurd that native 
gentlemen should come over here and 
spend so many expensive years in 
trying to qualify for those appoint- 
ments ; that, in fact, it was as absurd 
and unfair to ask them to come to 
London and qualify as it would be to 
ask us to go to India and learn 
the language of MHindostan and 
to compete with them upon their own 


grounds In 1860 there was at the 
India Office a departmental Civil 


Service inquiry, andin the Report that 
was issued from that inquiry the 
words of Lord Lytton are repeated ; 
that we have really kept the promise to 
the ear and yet broken it to the faith. 
But that was not the only judgment 
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from high officials. In 1869 the Duke of 
Argyll was Secretary of State for India, 
and he also confesses that in the matter 
of appointments the natives had not been 
given a fair chance ; that the promises 
which had been made to them had 
not been kept. I maintain that this is 
a very scandalous siate of things, and 
that our Government in India savours 
too much of hypocrisy. Let us, I 
should say, tell the truth, and let us 
get rid of this hypocrisy by which we 
keep the natives of India out of appoint- 
ments. In 1585 the numberof the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service was 900, and 
only 9 were natives, it being shown that 
the returning from this country of candi- 
dates for appointment would tax any 
person other than those of independent 
meals. 

Mr. CURZON: From what are you 
quoting ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I am quoting 
from a speech made in September, 
1885,in Birmingham, John Bright being 
in the chair, and the remarks relate to 
the higher branches of the Civil Service 
in India. It appears from that that 
there are 2,357 appointments; and 
that of all these offices, represent- 





ing 282,000,000 of the Indian 
people, natives only held 188. It is, 


in fact, as difficult for natives to get 
an appointment in India as it has been 
jor a Roman Catholic to get an appoint- 
ment in Lreland; they are, in fact 
weeded out of the national life and 
systematically and cruelly ignored. In 
1886 it was stated that in the Province 
of Madras there was only three 


natives employed, so that we have | 


treated India as we have treated Ire- 


Jand, aud just in the same sense as if | 


ic were an exaggerated Ireland. Lord 
Salisbury has said in 1883 that the 
fnclians knew perfectly well that they 
were *“ peing governed by a superior 
vace,’ but [ maintain that they are 
being cheated by that superior race, 
and that we deprive them of the means 
of appointinent because we think them 
an inierior race. ‘The India Office has 


promised to give this matter considera- 
tion, and I would ask the House to 
consider that the result of our inter- 
ference in India is that we find the 


poorest people in the world saddled 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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with the most expensive Government. 
If we govern India upon the principle 
of benefitting those who have charge of 
it, then let us say so; but, considering 
the enormous salaries we pay, and the 
fact that the Government of India is 
carried on for our own purposes, then let 
us make an end of the folly and 
hypocrisy of saying that we desire 
to give anything like preference to the 
appointment of natives. It would not 
have been necessary for me to move 
this Amendment if Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been here; but officials have taken 
advantage of Mr. Bradlaugh’s death, 
and I must say that since 1888 the 
Government of India has shown itseif 
cruel and heartless inthis matter. I 
wish to say that, wanting Mr. Brad- 
laugh, we, the Irish Members, shall 
bring forward the question ; and if we 
may not be able to remedy the griev- 
ances of the people of India, we will at 
least be able to ventilate their case 
before the English people. A deputation 
is coming over from India, and their 
voice, I can assure hon. Members 
opposite, will be heard at the approach- 
ing General Election. 








| Amendment proposed, 
| At the end of the Question to add the 
words: “And we humbly regret that Your 
Majesty's Speech from the ‘Throne contains 
| no proposals for redeeming the pledges so 
| frequently given by various Governments that 
| natives of Great Britian and natives of India 
| Should be placed on terms of equality in the 
| matter of appointments in the public service 
and in facilities in competing for such 
| appointments.”"—(Mr. Mac Neil/.) 
| 
| 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 

*(11.30.) Toe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. N. 
| Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
Amendment now moved by the hon. 
Member, whose courteous reference to 
myself I acknowledge, has assumed a 
very different form from that in which 
it first appeared on the Paper. In the 
form in which the notice appears on 
the Orders of the Day the Amendment 
conumences by humbly representing to 
Her Majesty the views entertained 
by the hon. Member upon certain legis- 
lative proposals to be submitted to the 
House, and then goes on to complain 
of five alleged omissions from the 
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Speech from the Throne. The first 
cause of complaint is the absence of any 
reference to the status of Civil servants 
in India, the second has reference to 
the Opium Question ; the third tothe Salt 
Tax ; the fourth to the advancement of 
Education, and the fifth to the develop- 
ment of the material and industrial 
resources of our Indian Empire. Well, 
when J read this catalogue of alleged 
omissions from the Queen’s Speech 
drawn up by the hon. Member for South 
Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill), I confess I 
somewhat trembled to think what kind 
of a document a Queen’s Speech would 
be if drawn up by the hon. Member. 
Bulky it undoubtedly would be, what- 
ever interest might be added to it by 
the fascinations of the hon. Member's 
style. However, Sir, under your 
guidance the hon. Member has curtailed 
his Amendment, and has accordingly 
simplified my task, and imposed a less 
strain upon the time and attention of 
the House. It now falls to 
my duty to answer upon the 
particular point raised by the hon. 
Member, namely, the position of the 
Civil Service in India. The hon. Mem- 
ber complains that the Queen’s Speech 
contains no proposals for redeeming 
the pledges so frequently given by 
various Governments, that natives of 
Great Britain and natives of India 
should be placed on terms of equality 
in the matter of appointments in the 
Public Service. The hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by quoting the 
terms of the well-known Statute of 
William IV. He quoted those terms 
correctly, and the inference he drew as 
to the obligations they impose on the 
British Government is perfectly correct. 
But when the hon. Member went on to 
say that the British Government had 
deliberately broken faith, and when in 
speaking of the action of the British 
Government he used the word ‘ hypo- 
crisy " and other severe epithets, there 
I am compelled to meet him with an 
absolute contradiction. I hope I shall 
be able to show the House that the 
terms of the Proclamation of William 
IV. have been endorsed and ratified by 
successive Governments. When the 
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Queen took over the Government of 
India in 1858 her Proclamation in so 
doing contained an emphatic reiteration 
of the assurance, and ever since the 
Government of India has consistently 
and conscientiously made efforts to 
carry out that assurance. Since 1867 
successive Viceroys have considered 
means for utilising more and more the 
services of Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty in the higher appointments, and 
those efforts culminated during the ad- 
ministration of the late Lord Lytton, 
and in the creation in 1879 of the 
statutory Civil Service. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I remember that, 
but I have referred to the letter from 
Lord Lytton. 

Mr. CURZON: But I am referring 
to something more than a private letter. 
I am referring to rules passed by Lord 
Lytton under a Statute on the Statute 
Book. I say, in 1879 Lord Lytton 
was responsible for the creation of the 
statutory Civil Service, and, under 
that scheme, one-fifth of the annual 
appointments to the Civil Service of 
India was reserved for natives of 
India, and without the disagreeable 
penalty of which the hon. Member 
has so severely complained, namely, 
the necessity of coming to England for 
the purpose of examination. It is 
perfectly true that the Queen's Speech 
contains no proposals with reference to 
the status of European and Native 
Members of the Indian Civil Service ; 
and the reason is this, that the pro- 
posals to which the hon. Member 
alludes have become, or are in course 
of becoming, accomplished facts. I am 
loth to accuse the hon. Member of igno- 
rance, yet I am compelled to think that 
he must be unaware of the progress of 
recent events in India. The Public 
Service there is undergoing a process of 
complete re-organization. But the 
hon. Member has never so much as 
alluded to the Public Service Commis- 
sion which, a few years ago, was ap- 
pointed in India. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Yes, I know. 
Four years ago. 

Mr. CURZON : It was composed of 


representative and influential men, 15 
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in number. It contained five Civil 
servants, one representative of non- 
official Europeans, one representative 
of the Eurasians, one of the Un- 
covenanted Civil Service, and six re- 
presentative native gentlemen. If the 
hon. Member appears to doubt or dis- 
pute the representative character of this 
Commission, let me mention the names 
of some of these native gentlemen. 
The name of Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, a Judge of the High Court, 
will be familiar to any one conversant 
with Indian affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission. The name of 
Raja Pertab Singh is well known, 
as is also that of Syad Ahmed Khan, 
* the leader of the Mohammedan move- 
ment, and there was also an ex-Prime 
Minister of Baroda. This Commission 
appointed in 1886 carried on its in- 
vestigations in India, and two years 
later a Blue Book was laid on the 
Table of this House, showing the steps 
proposed by the Secretary of State to 
carry out the policy in furtherance of 
which this Commission was appointed. 
And what were its proposals? This 
is a point the hon. Gentleman has 
entirely ignored, and if these matters 
were known to him I hardly think he 
could have made the speech he has just 
made. It is proposed to divide the Pub- 
lic Service as before into two branches, 
but both will be re-organised and re- 
christened. The first will be the existing 
Covenanted Civil Service, but under the 
new proposals this will be called the 
Imperial Service ; it will be recruited 
by competition in Engiand, and will 
be open, without distinction of race, to 
all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty. The second branch is to be 
called the Provincial Service, and will 
be recruited solely in India, and in 
each Province separately ; on such 
terms as will attract local gentlemen 
possessing the necessary qualifications. 
Members of this Service will hold the 
higher appointments of the existing Un- 
covenanted Service, together with a 
certain number of appointments now 
reserved by law or practice to the 
Covenanted Service, which will be 
thrown open to the Provincial Service. 
And what is the character of the ap- 
Mr, Curzon 
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pointments alluded to? At this 
moment, Sessions judgeships and col- 
lectorships of districts are reserved to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, but 
under the scheme of re-organisation 
about a third of the Sessions judgeships, 
and a sixth of the collectorships of dis- 
tricts, as well as other appointments, 
will be thrown open to the Provincial 
Service, which will be recruited, as 
I have explained, in India itself. 
The whole object of the proposals is to 
open up to natives of India a larger 
share of the higher-class appointments 
than they are now eligible for, and 
many of which are now reserved to 
the Covenanted Service. The result will 
be that not only will many more 
native gentlemen attain to positions of 
distinction, but there will be two 
branches of the Service—one recruited 
in England, the other in India, both being 
subject to regulations as to status and 
pay, which will apply equally to the 
European and Native members of these 
Services. But the point upon which 
the hon. Member laid particular stress 
was the hardship, as he considered it, 
of holding examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service in England. But he did 
not suggest any alternative scheme. 
Mr. MAC NEILL: Oh, yes! The 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly well aware 
of the system of University examina- 
tions in various districts for various 
staff appointments, and similarly might 
examinations be held in different parts 


of India. I wish to simplify the hon. 
Gentleman. (Laughter.) I wish to 


simplify matters, and I may state that 
the International College last De- 
cember passed a resolution in favour 
of simultaneous examinations being 
held, and that is the pith and gist of 
the whole matter. 

Mr. CURZON : I am grateful to the 
hon. Gentleman for his desire to con- 
tribute towards my simplicity ; he has 
equally contributed to my understand- 
ing. I think now I understand his 
point; he would have a system of simul- 
taneous examinations in India. Butis 
he aware that this point was discussed, 
analysed, examined, and reported upon 
by the Commission to which I have 
referred ? 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: I know that. 
Mr. CURZON: The Public Service 


Commission, the representative charac- 
ter of which I have explained, and which 
included native gentlemen of great posi- 
tion, unanimously decided against a 
system of simultaneous examinations in 
India. They reported that— 


“An open competition in India for the | 
Covenanted Civil Service would operate with | 
inequality, excluding altogether some impor- | 
tant classes of the community while giving 
undue advantage to others. The question is 
simply one as to the qualifications required, 
and the arrangements under which officers 
possessing such qualifications can best be 
secured. The object of the Government of 
India in recruiting in Englan1 a limited staff 
of officers, who, after a training in India, might 
be entrusted with the more executive and 
judicial charges, was (infer alia) to secure 
an administration conducted so far as possible 
on principles and by methods in harmony with 
modern civilization.” 





The hon. Member will find this in the | 
Blue Book for 1888. I would also draw 
attention to the fact that three of 
the principal native members of the 
Commission, while they did not 
altogether share the apprehensions 
of their colleagues as to the probable 
results of simultaneous examinations 
in India and the United Kingdom, 
yet said that the scheme unanimously 
recommended by the Commission— ~ 


“ was well caleulated to secure for India the 
object they had in view, and was not open to 
the objections urged against simultaneous 
examinations in England and India. 


I may further point out that the ob- 
jection raised to the limit of age imposed 
on natives of India coming to England 
for examination has been removed, 
that limit having been raised from 19 to 
23 years, which undoubtedly provides 
greater facilities to Natives to come 
over to compete. But on the general 
question I have still to meet the hon. 
Member. From his speech it might be 
inferred that the natives of India bear a 
small and wholly disproportionate part 
in the administration of their country. 
The hon. Member, with a rhetorical 
hyperbole derived from his native 
country, spoke of the natives of 
India being ‘‘ boycotted” out of all 
employment, and then he proceeded | 
to give figures to the House which 
it will fall to my lot to upset. I 
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doubt if the House has any idea of the 
number of natives usefully occupying 
permanent posts in the Public Service’of 
India. Facts and figures outweigh much 
declamation ; and the exact proportion 
is as follows. I take, first, the Uncove- 
nanted Civil Service, and here the hon. 
Gentleman was quite unconsciously 
guilty of an inversion of figures at which 
the House will be surprised. He told us 
on the authority of a speech which, I 
think, he said was an electioneering 
speech, that the proportion in the Un- 
covenanted Service of Europeans to 
the natives of India was, in 1885, 
Europeans 2,357 to natives 188. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: In the higher 
branches. 

Mr. CURZON: Now, I think the 
House will be surprised to know that 
the figures are just the other way about. 
The Report of the Public Service Com- 
mission shows that in the higher ranks 
of the executive and judicial branches 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
—excluding the special departments— 
there were 2,588 officers, of whom 2,449 
were natives of India, and only 35 were 
Europeans not domiciled in India 
at the time of appointment. It is 
also fair to say, in speaking of these 
officers, that it would be a mistake to 
suppose that they are engaged only 
in the humbler and less important 
official duties. That is not so at all. 
The work entrusted to them is of great 
importance ; it is with them that the 
great mass of the people are brought 
into contact, and a large proportion 
of the disputes connected with revenue, 
magisterial, and civil matters,arising out 
of the ordinary relations of man with 
man have to be decided by these officers. 
Nearly the whole of the civil judicial 
business throughout India, including 
a great part of that in the Apellate 
Courts, is transacted by natives. 
Native Judges have jurisdiction in all 
civil suits over Europeans and natives 
alike, without distinction of nationality. 
The duties of the Executive branch 
are hardly less responsible and im- 
portant. I now proceed to deal with 


the Covenanted Civil Service—if the 
| hon. Member will give me his atten- 
tion—and here, again, I am compelled 
to correct the figures which, on the 
authority of an electioneering speech, 
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he has put before the House. The hon. 
Member said that in 1885 the propor- 
tion of Europeans to natives was 900 
to 9. Let me give my figures. In 
January, 1888, the number of superior 
officers of the Indian Civil Administra- 
tion was 964 Europeans to 59 Natives. 
Since 1874, notwithstanding the con- 
tinually increasing demands for im- 
proved administration, the European 
members of that Service have been 
reduced by more than 22 per 
cent., and under the same system 
we may expect a reduction of another 
12 per cent. Under the rules laid 
down by Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion there is one statutory civilian for 
every five members of the Service. 
Now, I think the facts I have put before 
the House will show that when the 
hon. Gentleman says that natives are 
“‘ boycotted ” and “‘cheated”’ out of em- 
ployment he is not justified in using lan- 
guage which he cannot support by facts. 
The facts are precisely opposite to his 
statement. The Government have con- 
sistently adhered to the proclamation of 
William IV., the terms of which the 
hon. Member read out ; and if the hon. 
Member (whose interest in the subject 
no one can doubt) instead of making 
speeches here, were to go to India 
and acquaint himself with the actual 
situation, I doubt very much whether we 
should have any more of those accusa- 
tions and allegations that we so often hear 
from him in this House. I might give 
other illustrations to show the policy 
of the Government of India in lending 
every encouragement to the natives of 
India to bear their share in the service 
of the country. Thirty years ago, 
when the Crown took over the 
Government, there was not a single 
native member of the Legislative 
Councils. There are now four in the 
Governor General’s Council, five in 
Madras, five in Bombay, four in Bengal, 
and two in the North-West Provinces, 
20 in all. In addition to these it will 
be my privilege before long to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the reorganisation 
and extension of the Councils by which 
the number of native members on them 
will be very considerably increased. 
Thirty years ago there was not 
a single Native Judge of the 
High Court. There are now three 


Native Judges in the High Court at 
Mr. Curzon 
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Calcutta, one each in Madras, Bombay, 
and the North-West Provinces, or six 
in all. Colleges for the encouragement 
of engineering have been specially estab- 
lished in India, where every effort is 
made to attract natives into this im- 
portant branch of the Public Service. 
I do not know that it is necessary 
to say much more in defence of 
our position. I might allude to 
the many natives of distinction who 
have filled high and honourable posts 
in Native States. I might allude to 
Municipalities and Local Boards where 
natives are playing a part, and are 
gaining experience in Local Govern- 
ment, which will fit them for higher 
positions. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plains of the absence of reference to 
these questions in the Queen's Speech, 
but I confess I think that had it been 
desirable to introduce further reference 
to Indian affairs, that reference instead 
of striking the note of promises as 
yet unredeemed, should rather have 
taken the line of congratulating Par- 
liament upon the good results already 
accomplished. I hope these few con- 
siderations which I have laid before the 
House will have shown that the 
Government has a strong and con- 
vincing case, and may lead the hon. 
Gentleman to think there is no necessity 
for him to carry his Amendment to 
a Division. 

*(11.55.) Sm RICHARD TEMPLE 
(Worcester, Evesham): Though I 
sympathise with everything that can 
be done for the advancement of the 
natives of India, I must say there are 
portions of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) 
which require a strong answer in the 
few moments that remain for this 
debate. The natives of India may be 
equal to us intellectually, and of course 
before the Law, and in the Courts they 
are our equals, andin Christian humility 
we are not to assume superiority morally 
over them. But there are certain qual- 
ities in which they are not our equals, 
namely, courage and warlike resource, 
administrative energy and capacity in 
the field or in the Cabinet. No legisla- 
tion, no theories that hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite can advance, will make them 
equal to us in these respects. When 
you have to deal with a country like 
India you must have Englishmen in 
the front for the administration of 
affairs. They must have control of 
transport arrangements in time of war, 
and they must organise the operations 
for relief when danger of famine is 
apprehended. The organisation and 
administration of the great Depart- 
ments must be in the hands of English- 
men—(‘* The British '’)—well, British 
certainly, and the natives know that 
as well as we do. It is by the strong 
arm, the steady nerve, the cool head of 
British rulers, that our Indian Empire 
is sustained, and the vast British as 
well as native interests involved in that 
country are safeguarded. 


(11.59.) Mr. MACNEILL: With 
the permission of the House I will 
withdraw my Amendment, only saying 
that at an early date I shall endeavour 
to revert to this subject again. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 


Debate further adjourned to Mon- 
day. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 92.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(11.59.) Mr. C. CAMERON (Glas- 
gow, College): In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, I need only say 
that it is the same Bill which has been 
before the House in a previous Session, 
and its object is to restore the Act 
passed some years ago to the state in 
which, as a Bill, it left this House, 
alterations being made in the House of 
Lords. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities): I can hardly agree 
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with the hon. Member in the de- 
scription he has given of this Bill as 
one that has been, so far as I know, 
before the House on a previous occa- 
sion in its present shape. I rather 
think there is a clause in it which has 
not appeared before 


Mr. CAMERON : No, not a word. 
Sm C. J. PEARSON: However that 


may be, this is a matter of great im- 
portance to the community in Scotland, 
for it is a proposal to alter what is 
regarded as a settlement of the ques- 
tion embodied in the Act of 1887—— 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 





Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
next. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILL.—(No. 94.) 


SECOND READING 
Order for Second Reading read 


(12.0.) Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): 
This Bill, which I hope the House will 
now consent to read a second time, is 
in a small way, designed to afford some 
relief tothe Irish labourer. It removes 
the restriction of half an acre upon 
allotments, extending it to an acre. 
Half an acre is not sufficient to assist a 
man who is out of continuous employ- 
ment. Too frequently are Irish 
labourers reduced almost to a state of 
destitution, and only last year the late 
Chief Secretary had to introduce a 
measure to relieve the poorest classes 
from starvation. I hope this small 
measure will commend itself to the 
good feeling of the House, and will 
only add that I will give every oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of Amend- 
ments in Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(12.2.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.) : I hope the House will agree to the 
Second Reading, and I only rise to 
draw the attention of the hon. Member 
to what I think is an error in drafting. 
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I think the object of the hon. Member is 
to leave to the Local Authority the 
option of raising an allotment from 
half an acre to an acre. But I think the 
references to the Acts of 1883, 1885, 
and 1886, do not quite accomplish the 
object. The two last-mentioned Acts 
suffer materiaily from that of 1883. 
But this is not a point for Second Read- 
ing discussion. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
object. 

Mr. CONWAY: I appeal to the 
hon. Member not to insist on his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
join in the appeal to my hon. Friend. 

Mr. KELLY: I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Bill read a second time. 


Dr. TANNER: I am willing to leave 
the date for Committee to the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, allowing 
sufficient interval for Amendments to 
be drafted. 


Bill committed for 26th February. 





Adjournment. 





INCOME TAX, 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 11th February ; Mr. Thomas 
Ellis]; to lie upon the Table. 





COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
BARBADOS, &e. 

Copies presented,—of Colonial An- 
nual Reports for 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
Nos. 16 (Barbados, 1890); 17 (Falk- 
land Islands, 1890); 18 (Labuan, 
1890) ; 19 (British Honduras, 1890) ; 
20 (Basutoland, 1890-91) ; 21 (Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1890); 22 (Leeward 
Islands, 1890); 23 (Grenada, 1890) ; 
94 (Straits Settlements, 1890); 25 
(British Guiana, 1890) ; 26 (St. Helena, 


1890); 27 (Mauritius, 1890); 28 
(Gambia, 1890); 29 (Hong Kong, 


1890) ; 30 (Ceylon, 1889); 31 (Lagos, 
1889) ; 32 Lagos, 1890) ; 33 (Ceylon, 
1890) ; 34 (Newfoundland, 1890) ; [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
JAMAICA, 
Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
for 1890-91, No. 35 (Jamaica) (in con- 


Mr. Macartney 
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tinuation of Colonial Report (Annual), 
No. 112, old series) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN. 


Account presented,—of the sums 
received and paid for the Wages and 
Effects of Deceased Seamen in the 


year ended 3lst March 1891 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR 

Copy presented,—of Statement of 
the Receipts and Payments made by 
the Board of Trade for the year ending 
31st March 1891, and Accounts of 
Stores [by Act} ; to lie upon the Table. 

EXPLOSIONS (MALAGO VALE 
COLLIERY). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on an 
Explosion which occurred at the 
Malago Vale Colliery, Bristol, on 
3lst August, 1891, by C. A. Prideaux, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, end by J. §. 
Martin, Esq., Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Mines |by Command]; to lie upon 


the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (METRO- 
POLITAN COMMONS ACTS, 1866 
AND 1869). 

Copy presented,— of Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report under the Acts [by 

Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 

Copy presented,—of Returns accord- 
ing to Provinces and Counties of 
Judicial Rents fixed by Chief Com- 
mission, Sub-Commissions, and Civil 
Bill Courts during August, 1891 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1891. 
Copy presented,--of Part I. Vol. IT., 
Province of Munster (part of) Counties 
of Clare, Kerry, Limerick (County and 
City), and Tipperary [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Resolved, That the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Monday next.— 
(Sir John Gorst.) 

House adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 15th February, 1892. 





SHORT TITLES BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to facilitate the citation of sundry 
Acts of Parliament was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read 1"; and to be printed. 
(No. 12.) 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL. [H.L. | 

A Bill to render penal the | Seales Infants 
to betting or wagering, or to borrowmg money 
ens qeesmnied ‘te Ge Leek Maecdl, 
read 1", to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday, the 23rd inst. (No. 13.) 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) 
AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.]—-(No. 3.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Viscount Cross): My 
Lords, I have to ask your Lordships 
to give a Second Reading to a Bill 
for the purpose of amending the 
Indian Councils Act (1861). Ido not 
think 1 should be justified in taking up 
much of your Lordships’ time in explain- 
ing the Bill, because the Bill was before 
your Lordships in the year 1890 ; it was 
then read a second time ; it went through 
the ordeal of a Committee, and, at the 
suggestion of the noble Earl, who was 
formerly Viceroy of India (the Earl of 
Northbrook) and the noble and learned 
Lord on the opposite Bench (Lord 
Herschell), certain Amendments were 
made in this Bill, and the Bill was read 
a third time with those Amendments in it. 
And the Bill to which I have now to 
ask your Lordships to give a second 
reading is a Bill drawn up precisely in 
the same terms as the one that was 
before your Lordships in 1890. Unfor- 
tunately, inthe other House the pressure 
of business prevented this Bill from being 
passed through either in 1890 or 1891. 
The main objects of the Bill are to enable 
the Legislative Councils of India, in the 
first place, to interrogate the Government, 
to make interpellations upon certain 
questions ; also to enabie them to discuss 
questions of finance ; al-o to enlarge the 
number of Legislat.ve Councils by a 
provision introduced by the noble Ear] : 
to enable the Viceroy, with the consent 
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of the Secretary of State, to make certain 
rules as to the nomination of people, no 
doubt with a considerable amount of 
latitude in their choice of Councillors. 
The noble and learned Lord also 
introduced a clause to enable 
the Legislative Councils to amend 
certain Acts which formerly were 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and could not be altered. My Lords, I was 
most grateful for what fell from the noble 
Earl, the Leader of the Opposition (Earl 
of Kimberley), on the opening night of 
the Session, and I entirely concur with 
him in what he said, namely, that 
although unfortunately there has been 
some delay in passing this measure, yet I 
think some good has come of it, which is 
that those who were anxious for a more 
advanced measure than this is have 
thought the matter well over, and are 
content now to approach this subject 
more tentatively than they were in the 
first instance; and I have reason to 
believe that the Bill will now be much 
more welcomed by a certain class of 
persons than it would have been in 1889 
or 1890. No one is more anxious than 
myself, except the Viceroy, to see this 
Bill passed, and I can assure your Lord- 
ships’ House that it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to do all they 
can to pass it through this House, and to 
press it through the other House of 
Parliament. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Tue Ear: or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I shall not object to the course 
taken by the noble Viscount opposite 
in not going into a discussion on 
this Bill; because, as I have dis- 
covered myself, and as he has told 
us, it is the same Bill as the Bill, 
when amended, which was before the 
House last Session. I only wish to make 
one single remark, which is but a repeti- 
tion of what I have said. I attach great 
importance to Sub-section 4 of the first 
clause of the Bill, which enables the 
Governor Genera] in Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, to 
make regulations as to the conditions 
under which the nominations, or any of 
them, may be made. I attach great im- 
portance to that, because I myself believe 
that under that clause it will be open to 
the Governor General to make arrange- 
ments by which certain persons may be 
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presented to him, having been chosen by 
election, if the Governor General should 
find that such a system can properly 
be established. 1 am bound to say 
that I and some of our friends would 
have preferred that the possibility of 
election being one of the modes of pre- 
senting these persons to be nominated 
by the Council was more explicitly recog- 
nised in the Bill than it is; but, at the 
same time, I very well know the difficul- 
ties which there may be in carrying 
through a Bill of this kind. I regard it 
as essentially a tentative measure, and 
being so, Iam quite willing to welcome 
it, although it opens the door, perhaps, 
in a very slight manner apparently on 
the face of it. What we really desire is 
that in this matter the Government of 
India should be able to exercise their 
own discretion on the spot as to the 
extent to which they may think it 
wise to advance in the direction that 
is desired. I donot think we are good 
judges here of the precise amount of con- 
cession that it would be advisable to 
make. I thinkif the Governor General 
of India should find that he is able to 
introduce, in some modified form, some 
system of election, it will be seen how it 
works; and, if it works well, the Governor 
General wil! be able, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, to give a fur- 
ther extension to the principle. Feeling, 
as I do, that great caution is desirable in 
dealing with this subject in India, I 
should not be disposed to criticise in any 
hostile spirit the Bill as it stands. On 
the contrary, I believe it may lay the 
foundation of very useful changes in the 
constitution of the Councils in India 
with regard to this subject. With regard 
to the rest of the Bill, it contains a variety 
of useful propositions, but if any remark 
is to be made upon them, I think it will 
be more convenient to make it in Com- 
mittee. Lastly,my Lords,I would say that 
I welcome the expression by the noble 
Viscount of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to press forward this Billi; and, 
although I have said already that I think 
it very important that it should be so 
ressed forward, I may be forgiven 
or again repeating on this occasion that 
I think it is almost dangerous to leave 
a subject of this kind hung up to be 
perpetually discussed by all manner of 
persons, and that having once allowed 
that, at all events, some amendment is 
necessary with regard to the mode of 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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constituting these Legislative Councils, it 
is incumbent upon the Government and 
Parliament to pass the Bill that they 
may think expedient as speedily as 
possible into law. 

“Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I have very few remarks to add 
to what has fallen from my noble Friend 
beside me (the Earl of Kimberley). I agree 
with the belief which he expressed 
that this clause will be elastic enough to 
enable some measures to be taken by the 
Viceroy of India in Council, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
to popularise in some way or other the 


selections for the different Legislative 
Councils in India. I should have pre- 
ferred that my noble Friend should have 
used the term “representation” rather 
than “election,” although I do not 
believe there is any real difference 
between the two; for thisreason : that I 
conceive, so far as I know, that India is 
a country quite unfit for any system of 
popular election by the formation of 
popular constituencies and the election 
of members by large constituencies ; 
whereas I believe there are municipal and 
other bodies in India who car be 
perfectly well trusted to recommend to 
the Viceroy representatives of tliose 
bodies, and that very possibly (I am far 
from presuming to express an opiiion 
with any degree of positiveness as to the 
present condition of India) some such 
system of representation as that might be 
found quite in accordance withthe pre-ent 
condition of India, and would satisfy 
a feeling—I believe a legitimate feeling 
—which has been very moderately and 
properly expressed by public bodie= in 
India of late on that matter. And I 
think that one of the great merits 
of the Bill, as was noticed by the 
noble Earl, is that it is very elastic. 
We in this country do not pretend to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rules under 
which these bodies are to be appointe'; 
but it is left to those who know most 
about it, namely, the Governor Gexeral 
of India in Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Council: and 
we may hope, my Lords, that if this 
Bill (as I fervently desire myself it 
should) be passed during the present 
Session, this question may be, so far as 
legislation is concerned, set at rest for 
a very considerable number of years. 
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Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (TheMarquess of Sauissury) : 
My Lords, I only rise for the purpose of 
expressing my general assent to the 
language which has just been used by 
the noble Lord, and at the same time 
entering a caveat. I quite agree with 
him that the word “representation” better 
expresses the intention that we have 
and that the Governor General has, than 
the more narrow word “election,” which 
may not necessarily be applicable; but I 
should be sorry that it should be believed 
that we look at that representation as 
necessarily confined, or even specially 
assigned, to municipal bodies. I do not 
in the least desire to narrow the 
language or the elasticity of the 
Bill, or to say a word to discourage the 
use of such bodies ; but I do demur to the 
idea that they are necessarily the main 
representatives of Indian opinion—lI do 
not think that was the intention of the 
noble Lord. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: It 
was not at all. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
fear that those words might be inter- 
preted in that way. I think that we all 
desire to popularise these bodies, so as 
practically to bring them into harmony 
with the dominant sentiment of the 


Indian people; but we must be 
careful lest, by the application of 
occidental machinery, we bring into 


power not the strong, natural, 
vigorous, effective elements of Indian 
Society, but the more artificial and 
weakly elements which we ourselves 
have made and have brought into pro- 
minence. It would be a great evil if, in 
any system of Government which we 
gradually develop, the really strong por- 
tions of Indian society did not obtain that 
share in the government to which their 
natural position among their own people 
traditionally entitles them. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* (accord- 
ing to order) and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday 
next. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AND THE 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


QUESTION —OBSERVATIONS. 

Ear, COWPER: My Lords, I rise to 
call attention to the subject of which I 
have given notice. I do not think it will 





be necessary for me to waste your Lord- 
ships’ time by enlarging upon the ad- 
vantages of technical education or the 
want of it in this country. There is no 
doubt that many other countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, are far in advance of 
us in this work, and that a great deal 
remains to be done in the matter in this 
country. I need not insist upon this if 
Her Majesty’s Government are, as your 
Lordships are aware, perfectly in accord- 
ance with mein this feeling, for they 
have already given a grant to be applied, 
if the County Council see fit, for the pur- 
pose of promoting technical instruction. 
and, what is equally important, the 
House of Commons seems to be of the 
same opinion, because it was in deference 
to the feeling of that Assembly that thi» 
grant was made. I need not enter into 
the history of the way in which this 
grant was made. Your Lordships are 
aware that two years ago a certain sum 
of money, which had been set aside in 
the Customs and Excise duties for the 
purpose of buying up public houses, was, 
in deference to the expression of a strong 
wish in another place, when it was found 
that that was not a popular way of spend- 
ing the money, given to the different 
County Councils to be applied as they 
thought fit, and it was strongly recom- 
mended that it should be applied to- 
wards the promotion of technical instruc- 
tion. Of course, if they preferred it, 
the County Councils might apply it 
merely to the amelioration of their local 
rates. My Lords, the great majority of 
the County Councils throughout the 
country did elect to apply it, according 
to the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment, towards the encouragement of 
technical instruction, although they were 
under certain difficulties from not know- 
ing whether it was to be treated as a 
windfall or as the first instalment of a 
regular allowance; because some hopes 
had been held out to them that if they 
did spend it in the way  sug- 
gested, it would be given them again. 
In spite of this uncertainty, they set to 
work, and they have been, on the whole, 
I think, taking in most places very good 
measures to carry out the object for 
which it was given. This year again a 


somewhat smaller grant, but still a con- 

siderable grant, has been given in the 

same way, which has in many places in- 

duced the County Coucil to take it for 

granted that the allowance will be a per- 
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manent one, and they bave in many 
places set to work to establish classes of 
different kinds, in the urban as well as 
the rural districts, for the sake of teach- 
ing every kind of different subject which 
can at all come within the scope of the 
Act; and particularly in the rural 
districts they are doing very good work, 
besides, in affording interesting occupa- 
tion to the young men in our country 
villages, which is a subject rather before 
the country now, so as to add a little 
interest to their life as well as to give 
them instruction. But, supposing that 
this grant is not going to be re- 
newed, it would be a good thing that it 
should be known at once, otherwise mis- 
chief may be done; because, if these 
classes are not to be continued, not only 
would disappointment be caused, but 
money would have been wasted in setting 
them going. And, besides this, there is 
a class of people who are qualifying 
themselves, in consequence of what they 
suppose is a growing demand, to be in- 
structors in these different subjects, and 
are giving up their time and spending 
their money in so doing. It stands to 
reason that if, after all, there is no 
opening for them, they will be rather 
badly treated, for they have been en- 
couraged to devote their money and 
time in this direction. My Lords, in 
most cases the County Councils are 
taking these steps on the assumption 
that this grant will be permanent ; under 
some circumstances they are still hesi- 
tating, in consequence of not knowing 
the intention of the Government in the 
matter, and are exposed to the charge of 
vacillation and doing nothing, from 
which I think it is fair that they should 
be relieved without any longer delay. 
In some places they have elected to 
treat the grant entirely as a windfall, 
and, as they have no reason to suppose 
that they will get more than last year 
and this year, the cnly thing to do, they 
say, is to divide the money as well as 
they can among existing institutions. 
In this way a great deal of money is 
being frittered away. For all these 
different reasons I think it is desirable 
that we should know whether we are to 
have a permanent grant or not. My 
Lords, I do not object myself to the 
Government having proceeded in a 
tentative manner, and I certainly am 
not one of those who complain of this 
thing being worked through the County 
Earl Cowper 
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Councils. Now that we have established 
these bodies, and very good men through- 
out the country have been found to 
come forward and devote themselves to 
the work, it is time to think of giving 
them something more to do than merely 
to look after the roads, and trying to 
stop the cattle disease when it breaks 
out, and the joint management of the 
police, and so on. I think everything 
that gives them something to do ix a 
good thing. I think also that the needs 
of different parts of the country are 
different one from another, and that by 
trusting the local authorities we are 
more likely to distribute this money in a 
way to suit the needs of each particular 
district, than if we were to organise a 
scheme at head-quarters and carry it out 
by the management of some central 
authority. And, whether the Govern- 
ment have done what we wish or not, we 
must also feel that they are the first 
Government who have taken the matter 
up at all and done anything for technical 
instruction. I think, my Lords, I may, 
with all due deference, ask the Govern- 
ment to remove our uncertainty, and I 
hope I may ask them also to make this 
grant permanent. It is not for me, of 
course, to say im what manner a perma- 
nent allowance is to be made, nor do I 
think that is a question for this House 
to enter into; it is more a question for 
the other House to decide how the 
grant is to be made, and what its 
amount is to be. We have only 
to deal here with general principles. 
Before I sit down I will only allude to 
one other difficulty that the County 
Councils labour under in carrying out 
this matter. We are, of course, obliged 
to consult the South Kensington authori- 
ties—the Science and Art Department— 
with regard to what subjects may be 
taught. I am bound to say that this 
body has shown not only the utmost 
courtesy to everyone who has applied, 
and taken the utmost pains to tell them 
what they may do, but has also exercised, 
I think, a wide discretion in giving as 
free an interpretation as possible to the 
Act to enable it to work. There is one 
clause that stands very much in their 
way, and in the way of the County 
Councils too: that is the clause which 
forbids the teaching of any trade, occupa- 
tion, or industry. My Lords, this 
hampers the Department very much. 
It is not too much to say that it is really 
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only by going as near the wind as possible 
in evading the clause that the Act can 
be made to work at all. I do not know 
the history of it—whether it was put in 
for the sake of safeguarding any par- 
ticular industry, or whether there was 
some particular interest which it was 
necessary to conciliate to get the Bill 
through the House. All I know is that 
the clause is a very difficult one, and 
causes a great deal of inconvenience. 
My Lords, technical instruction has been 
defined as instruction in those branches 
of art or science which may be definitely 
applied to some specific industry. Surely 
the best way to teach these branches is 
by applying them, that is to say by 
uniting practice with theory; otherwise, 
if this clause were acted upon strictly, 
we should be reduced to doing very little 
more than giving a series of lectures un- 
accompanied either by illustrations or 
experiments. I remember many years 
ago, when I was at Oxford, having to 
attend a certain number of lectures, and 
probably many of your Lordships, at the 
same period of your lives, had to do the 
same. I can only say that of the 
many benefits upon which I can look 
back from that great and venerable insti- 
tution, I do not think anything I got 
from attending lectures can be numbered 
among them. I suppose one idea of this 
clause is that it should not interfere with 
private effort. That may be a good 
thing in itself—that might be a reason 
for leaving technical instruction to private 
effort altogether, as I believe some people 
wish todo; or it might be a reason for 
putting in safeguards. But really to 
divide the two by having all the practice 
taught by one set of people, and all the 
theory by another—the “theory by the 
Government and the practice by private 
enterprise—is not a dividing of the thing 
which commends itself to my mind. I 
do not know whether this clause can be 
modified ; I only mention it in passing 
to call attention to the subject. My real 
object in trespassing on your Lordships’ 
time is to remove the uncertainty that at 
present prevails, and that the County 
Councils may know what they are about, 
by being informed whether, or not, they 
may really look forward to having a per- 
manent annual Government grant. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, I should like to endorse what has 
fallen from the noble Earl as to the value 
that is put upon technical instruction in the 
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counties. Having acted as Chairman of 
my County Council Committee upon this 
subject, I can say that it has excited a 
very great deal of interest, and that there 
appears to be every prospect of great 
usefulness to come from this grant in 
favour of technical instruction. I did 
not follow the noble Earl, if I understood 
him rightly, when he said that there was 
a recommendation, along with this grant, 
in favour of giving it to technical educa- 
tion. My recollection is tbat there was 
no recommendation from the Govern- 
ment upon this matter. But, my Lords, 
that makes the argument in favourof con- 
tinuing thegrantallthestronger ; because, 
of their own initiative, the County 
Councils, or a large majority of them, 
have decided to devote this grant to 
technical instruction. I believe London 
is the chief exception. There can be no 
question, my Lords, of the great interest 
that has been excited in the whole 
country in this direction. The county 
with which I am associated, Huntingdon- 
shire, is a strictly rural county, and we 
found the greatest difficulty in starting 
any subject which could be of use ina 
strictly agricultural rural district. But 
I may mention one. We have found that 
carpentering classes, which we had to 
apply to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment for permission to hold, have 


been most useful, and that during 
this winter in some villages very 
large numbers indeed of common 


labourers have attended these classes, and 
the work they have turned out is most 
creditable. My Lords, 1 would also al- 
lude to another point in supplementing 
what the noble Earl has said, namely, 
that a great many instructors were 
preparing themselves for teaching 
technica! instruction throughout the 
country in the future. Not only is 
that so, but many colleges have been 
started for the purpose of agricultural 
education, and they are relying upon this 
grant, supplemented and assisted by do- 
nations from the County Councils towards 
them, for their maintenance. I do not 
know much about the Northern Colleges, 
but in connection with Cambridge there 
is a movement before the authorities to 
start a special agricultural college which 
is to be maintained entirely by a grant 
from the County Councils in the Eastern 
Counties of England. If this is not to be 
a permanent grant these institutions will 
suffer corsiderably—they will die a 
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natural death after having just been 
started, and the loss to the country will 
be considerable. I am one of those who 
believe that a great deal of good is to be 
done in this branch of education. There 
is nc doubt that when a scholar 
leaves the primary school there is a 
lapse in the way of anything pro- 
viding any instruction which is 
useful to him; but the proof is certainly 
forthcoming that in these rural villages, 
if you can encourage the agricultural 
labourer to attend classes to teach 
him anything of a technical kind, he is 
willing to attend to receive that instruc- 
tion ; and I consider that in that way we 
shall do as much good as in any other in 
keeping the agricultural labourer on the 
soil. 1 only hope, with the noble Earl, 
that the Government will make a state- 
ment that the County Uouncils may 
know that this grant will be continued 
permanently. 

*Lorp NORTON: Before the Lord 
President replies I should be glad to say 
one word in support of what has failen 
from the noble Earl opposite on this 
question. I think everybody who knows 
anything of the subject must feel it is 
high time that we should have informa- 
tion both as to how this Technical 
Instruction grant has been spent, and 
how it is intended to be dealt with in 
future. For my own part, I think a 
more vague and unconstitutional vote of 
public money was never made since 
Parliament first began. It was appro- 
priated by the House of Commons for a 
totally different object, and diverted to 
this object, and, having been so diverted, 
it is sent broadcast over the country to 
large and small County Councils, with- 
out any very definite specification of the 
mode in which it was to be spent, except 
that it was to be upon technical instruc- 
tion. So far was it from binding the 
action of the County Councils, that the 
Council which has the largest share (one 
quarter of the whole grant) has spent it 
upon something totally different; the 
grant being half a million, the London 
County Council, having £140,000 out of 
it, have spent it not on technical instruc- 
tion, but simply in relief of the local 
rates of London. But, my Lords, bad 


as it is that money should be so diverted 

from its first appropriation and after- 

wards so irregularly spent, [ think there 

is a still greater mischief lurking in this 

Treasury grant: that it is increasing 
The Marquess of Huntiy 
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the tendency of the present time always 
to look to the Treasury for doing every- 
thing. In fact, it is the most fatal 
symptom of the spirit of this country 
going down, that we are more and more 
encouraged by Parliament to subsist on 
the public purse, and to look to the 
Treasury to do things which ought to be 
done by the voluntary spirit of the 
country, as they used to be, and could 
be much better done. With regard to 
technical instruction, the youth of this 
country used to be apprenticed to various 
trades by private endowments, or by the 
employers, whose object it was to train 
them. There are a great number of 
employers who have made noble pro- 
visions of this sort. But then came the 
Technical Instruction Act, which checked 
all this action on the part of the manu- 
facturers. No man will do that which he 
finds the country is willing to vote money 
out of the public purse to do. The man 
from whom I have learned most on this 
subject is Mr. Mather, the Member for 
North Lancashire. That man, having 
engineering works at Salford and 1,000 
men in his employment, established on 
his works two technical schools at which 
all his younger workmen were taught; 
they were shown every new invention, 
and it was the business of the foreman of 
the works, whenever anything new was 
done, to teach and show it to these 
apprentices. When this Technical In- 
struction Act was passed, though it 
checked others, it did not check Mr. 
Mather ; on the contrary, so intent was 
he upon the advancement of art in manu- 
facture in this country that he not only 
continued his noble work, which costs 
him thousands a year, but he supported 
the Technical’ Instruction Act, and 
amended it greatly in the Commons. As 
we know, if it had not been for him it 
would have been a much worse Act than 
it is. But it was amended by him in the 
last week of the Session of 1889, and it 
came into this House and was passed 
through all its stages on the day of pro- 
rogation. Mr. Mather still continues his 
work. I asked him how it was, in the 
face of the very thing that he objected 
to most, namely, work of that sort being 
thrown upon public money; and he 
said—* Because I saw that the Technical 
Instruction Act must be worked in the 
mode of a rate in aid of voluntary action, 
and not in superseding voluntary action 
in the various localities of the country.’ 
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And so it has been by the intelligent 
manufacturers of the North. But then 
I said—“ Though that Act will enable a 
small rate in aid from local rates to sub- 
sidize voluntary action, yet you could not 
say this of the Treasury grant sent broad- 
east over the whole country ; that at all 
events would supersede voluntary action.” 
He said, “No, we have managed care- 
fully to prevent that in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ; the manufacturers have com- 
bined together, and have organised a 
system of distributing the grant only in 
the way of aid to voluntary undertakings. 
In that way they have deprived this 
Treasury grant of the chief mischief 
to which it was likely to lead.” 
What does this show? It shows me 
that a subsidy of this sort applies very 
difierently to different parts of the 
country, just as the political franchise 
in an intelligent part of the country, 
like Lancashire and Yorkshire, is very 
differently used from what is the case 
in a simply rural district like Warwick- 
shire or Wiltshire In my own 
county, Warwickshire, I know when 
the sum of £9,000, the share of this 
Vote, came, they did not know what in 
the world to do with it; but they said 
“as it is a gift” (for they had already 
got in thecountry to look upon a Treasury 
grant asa gift from Heaven, and to 
forget entirely that it comes out of their 
own pockets, so far have they been 
demoralized by hanging upon the patron- 
age of the Government)—“as it is a gift 
we had better take it and do something 
with it.” In Lancashire and Yorkshire 
this Act has not done harm, because it has 
been so carefully treated as a subsidy to 
local undertakings; but I maintain 
that in a large part of the Kingdom the 
fatal tendency of such a largess as this 
must have a bad effect, from its not 
having been neutralized by specific 
appropriation and private organiza- 
tion, as has been done in Man- 
chester. My Lords, I only say that 
I hope the Lord President will reply 
to the noble Earl opposite that the 
iniormation shall be given us what the 
intentions of the Government are as to 
this Treasury grant in future; and I 
would add this—which I would move 
myself if necessary, but I cannot help 
hoping that the Lord President will say 
that he is perfectly willing to give it 
withouta Motion—a Return of Parliament 
of the way in which the Treasury grant 
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has been expended up to this time 
by every County Council throughout the 
Kingdom. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount CranBrook): 
My Lords, it is not at all unnatural that 
the noble Earl opposite and others inte- 
rested in the work of County Councils 
should wish to know upon what footing 
they stand with respect to this Treasury 
grant. And, in the first place, ] would 
just say, with regard to what my noble 
Friend behind me has said, that I do 
not quite understand his argument, 
which is—that where this grant is pro- 
perly used it does good, or, at all events, 
does no harm ; but that in other places, 
where it is improperly used, it apparently, 
in his opinion, is doing a great deal of 
harm. But he has not pointed out the 
places in which it is properly used, nor, 
in fact, has he come to any conclusion 
apparently upon this subject, like the 
County Councils themselves; for the 
County Councils have, very naturally, 
been using the money in rather a tenta- 
tive manner, endeavouring to ascertain 
what was most suitable to the popula- 
tions around them, and the best mode of 
meeting the wants of those particular 
districts. For that reason in many 
parts of the country the money has been 
distributed to the Urban Sanitary 
Authority or other authorities who know 
the wants of their particular localities, 
but, of course, keeping an account of the 
expenditure of that money and the 
mode in which it is dealt with. My 
noble Friend behind me warits a Return 
of all that has been done by the County 
Councils. That would be most volu- 
minous. But I can tell him where he 
may find it in abstract most efficiently 
set forth, and that is in these two small 
books, published by a Society of which 
the Duke of Devonshire is the head, A 
Record of Technical and Secondary 
Education. They published the first 
number in November last, and the 
second in January last. So far as they 
go they seem to me to contain a most 
complete account of what is being done 
by the Councils. But with regard to 
the general statement of what has been 
done I find that, out of 62 
County Councils in England and Wales, 
52 are applying the whole sum received, 
under the Local Taxation Act, to tech- 
nica] instruction, while nine are giving a 
part to it; so that that accounts 
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really for all but one, and that one is 
the one which, as my noble Friend says, 
has received the largest sum—the 
County Council of London. Now, my 
Lords, there are some who would say 
that if you are to apply this sum 
specially to technical instruction (which 
is not quite the case at present, it is 
only giving the power to use it for 
technical instruction, and giving certainly 
a hint in the Act of Parliament that it 
should be so used), you must make it 
compulsory upon all County Councils to 
apply it in that way. But the time 
does not seem to me to have arrived for 
taking that step, because there has been 
shown such vigour and vitality on the 
part of County Councils that there is no 
need to put pressure upon them. With 
regard to the County Boroughs, I think 
it is very much the same. Out of the 
63 County Boroughs, in every case, 
except Wolverhampton, the whole or 
nearly the whole amount has been so 
devoted. And, besides that, there is a 
very remarkable fact, which shows the 
zeal and energy that is going on in these 
different districts. For I find in a Return 
made by the same Society, which has 
taken trouble over the subject, that 
there are a great number of places (I 
need not enumerate them all, but I have 
a long list of them) which applied, not 
only the money they had so received, 
but rates that they have raised under 
the Technical Instruction Act, in order 
to further expedite the business they 
have in hand. My Lords, I am not 
going, at this stage of the business, to 
come toa definite conclusion as to how a 
system of technical instruction in these 
different districts would work ; but this 
I would say: my noble Friend seems to 
be under the impression that a check 
has been put upon voluntary effort, 
in connection with this subject, by 
the grant which has been made 
by the Treasury. I believe it to be 
precisely the reverse. I believe it to be 
perfectly clear that there has been an 
enormous increase, both in the number of 
persons who apply themselves to this 
technical instruction, and in those who 
manage it. Look at what the effect has 
been inthe Science and Art Schools, 
where we find we are put in the greatest 
possible difficulty by the enormous 
number of papers sent in for exami- 
nation ; 190,000 papers were sent in last 
year for examination in the Science 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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and Art Department. It has becomea 
business that it is almost impossible to 
manage. And, in consequence of that, 
the Science and Art Department, guarded 
as they are now by the County Councils 
having these funds at their disposal, have 
altered, by a Minute from May next, the 
lower class education,on which considerable 
grants have been earned, and diverting 
them toa higher kind of education, so 
that the County Councils may not be 
working with them and paying double 
for the same thing; but that it may be 
divided : the Science and Art Department 
giving its attention, in the Science 
Department specially, to education 
which will bring people more forward 
and make them more fit for the occu- 
pations in which they are to be engaged. 
And upon this subject I would say one 
more word with respect toa point made 
by the noble Earl opposite who in- 
troduced this question, that the Act of 
Parliament prevented the teaching of 
trades. It was never meant that you 
should teach trades, and you could not 
do so effectually without interfering 
with the workshops. What the Act 
really means is this: That there is 
many a youngman who may bein the work- 
shop learning dexterity in the use of the 
materials so placed in his hand, but it is 
not the less important for him that he 
should attend the evening classes, a~ is 
done in certain parts of the kingdom, ané 
learn tke scientific use of those materials 
which are so put in his hands, and, 
not oniy to use them under the 
lecturer, but also by experiments 
to learn, in fact, that manual 
dexterity which begins as you 
see in the schools. We have enforced 
drawing in schools. But what is the 
reason for it? It is that the children 
learn manual dexterity. We are not 
going to make drawing masters, but to 
make persons begin their scientific edu- 
cation by means of using their scientific 
instruction dexterously with their hands 
as well as in their minds; very much as 
in Birmingham they have set up a sort 
of jewellery establishment, where they 
teach the scientific mode of dealing with 
jewels, but the people who come there 
are being employed in the workshops 
and learning manually. Many of your 
Lordships, I dare say, may have rea! an 
article by Lord Armstrong in, I think, 
the Vineteenth Century, which took the 
view very distinctly of rather de- 
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preciating technical instruction and the 
mere scientific system, because, he said, 
the only way in which the workman 
can really learn his work is in the 
workshop. So it is all through, as I 
think my noble Friend opposite will find. 
For instance, in dairying it is very 
difficult to say, when you are teaching 
the manipulation of butter by a scientific 
lecture, that you are not teaching a 
trade. Still, it is only after a long ex- 
rience in the actual work of a dai 
that an effective dairymaid is made; and 
yet the instruction she receives is a very 
good thing to begin with, that she may 
know the scientific principles upon 
which she has to work. So I hope in 
some of the schools where carpentering 
is taught in the general sense—that is 
to say, you make the boys draw the 
different things they are going to make, 
and they make them in wood, not for 
use, as they will afterwards have to 
make them in metal or otherwise 
probably, but to show that they have 
arrived at a scientific knowledge of the 
particular pursuit in which they are 
going to be engaged. They will be 
better workmen for working not only 
by rule of thumb, but by such scientific 
instructions as they will have received. 
I have looked through the different 
methods in which the County Councils 
have employed this money, and I am 
bound to say it strikes me that though 
ina great many instances, as they say 
themselves, it has been only a tentative 
process, they have gone very carefully 
to work, in order to ascertain how they 
may best discipline the young people of 
their counties. For instance, if you go 
to Bedfordshire you will find that a cer- 
tain amount of the Vote has been devoted 
totechnical instruction generally, but that 
also in certain districts it has been used 
for instruction in the straw work, which 
your Lordships know is one of the 
industries of that county, in which they 
learn the mode of manipulation ; but it 
will take a long time before they will be 
actually workmen capable of bringing 
out the high class of produce for 
which that county is celebrated. I 
mention that as one instance. In 
other cases the County Councils have 
taken a different view ; they have estab- 
lished colleges or scientific schools of 
different kinds, whether it be in horti- 
culture, in bee-keeping, or other things, 
and they give scholarships from the 
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elementary schools to these colleges. 
And, my Lords, when I look at what has 
been done by the County Councils, and 
the way in which they have engaged the 
funds which have been placed in their 
hands, I cannot help recalling what was 
said by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he was 
asked by Lord Hartington in the House 
of Commons—I think more than a year 
ago—what was to be done with this 
money. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said— 


“T do not consider I am in a position to give- 
any further or official assurance, but I may 
say that there are no suggestions before me 
for applying these grants to some other people, 
and I may add, as my personal opinion, that if 
the County Councils set themselves heartily to 
work, as in many instances they appear to be 
doing, to utilise the grant for important 
educational a it would probably be- 
difficult for any Minister to persuade Parlia- 
ment to divert them, even if he desired him- 
self to do go.” 


My Lords, now the County Councils 
have stepped so far in that it woulc be 
impossible ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that, inasmuch as the grants are made 
under an Act of Parliament, it seems to 
me that you have a guarantee, so far as 
this Government is concerned, that it 
has not the smallest intention of re- 
pealing that Act of Parliament, or taking 
the money for any other purpose ; an: [ 
am quite convinced, from the mode in 
which that money has been laid hold of 
and used, and the mode in which the 
County Councils are taking steps to use 
it with even greater advantage, that no 
Government will repeal that Act of Par- 
liament with a view of taking it from 
them. Whether the time may come 
when they should think it necessary to 
insist upon its being used in that par- 
ticular form is not before us at present, 
and I will not dwell upon it. I may, 
however, say this: I do hope that 
the County Council of London will 
not be altogether backward in ap- 
plying some of this money for the 
purposes for which, no doubt, although 
Parliament did not assign it for tlat 
particular object, it practically gave a 
strong recommendation that it should be 
employed. Herein London, where thereare 
schools of every description wherescholar- 
ships might be given, or instruction 
might be had for payment, and where in 
every way these schools which exist,. 
voluntary and other, can be made more 
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efficient by an addition from the funds in 
the hands of the County Council, I hope 
the day is not far distant when that 
body, like the whole of the rest of the 
country, will not be sorry to improve the 
education of the young who are com- 
mitted to their charge in this City, and 
that they will bring them under the 
same sort of discipline as the counties 
are endeavouring to bring their young 
people under. I hope the answer I have 
—_ to my noble Friend will be satis- 
actory with regard to the money. I do 
not know that the House would bear with 
me if I were to go into details of what 
the different County Councils have done. 
There is a very good record of it in these 
two small books, and I should only bore 
your Lordships by going into detail about 
it. I believe that, so long as you 
keep the technical instruction separate 
from the actual teaching of a trade, 
which would bring you inte collision with 
workmen and unions in the country, so 
long as you do that as a means of im- 
proving the skill of the workmen, and 
not making the workmen themselves, 
you will be doing a good work. I do 
not trust too much to that to overcome 
what is done against you by other 
countries at much greater expense than 
we do here; but, at the same time, I 
hope it will be the means of bringing up 
a better class of workman to compete 
with the workman who is so highly 
educated abroad. 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 10.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My 
Lords, I have to ask your Lordships 
to give a Second Reading to this Bill. 
The Bill is not new to your Lordships, 
because in the year 1891—last year—I 
introduced this Bill into your Lordships’ 
House; it went through Committee 
and also through the Grand Committee. 
I think the result of the labours of those 
Committees has been to introduce a good 
deal into the measure which might very 
fairly be left out; but I thought it 
better to introduce it in the form in 
which it left the Standing Committee and 
passed through your Lordships’ House 
dast year. At the same time, when we 
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go into Committee, if your Lordships 
give the Bill a Second Reading, I shall 
propose certain Amendments, solely for 
the purpose of greatly simplifying the 
drafting of this Bill. The object of the 
Bill is to enable the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, with the consent of 
the Governor General in Council, to allow 
certain officers, who at the present 
moment cannot come home to England 
without losing their appointments, to 
come home for a short period. The 
Governor General, the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces, the Commanders-in- 
Chief of Madras and Bombay, the Lieu- 
tenant Governors of Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces and the Punjaub, can 
none of them come home without 
vacating the office they hold. That, i 
think, was a very wise provision at the 
time it was passed, when the journey to 
India took a long time, and it would 
have been almost impossible to allow 
them to leave and come home, however 
important the business might be upon 
which theirpresence was required. But now 
that the journey is performed so quickly, 
and that one of these officers could come 
home and go back almost without any 
interruption of his office, it does seem to 
me that it would be very wise, under 
every precaution, to make some provi- 
sion for allowing them to come home to 
England without vacating their oftices. 
My Lords, once or twice the matter has 
come before me in this way: it was very 
important that a man should come home 
from India, in one or two cases because 
he was very much wanted in consulta- 
tion; in another, for a short period because 
of health; but, although I have been 
pressed more than once to act, 1 have 
always refused to let an officer come 
home and then send him back and 
re-appoint him, because I thought it 
would be an evasion of the Act, and I 
never would consent to evade the Act. 
I have never attempted to do so, and I 
never intend to do so. But now let me 
take the case of the Commander-in-Chief 
for the moment. I can quite understand 
that it might be of the greatest possible 
advantage that he should come home for 
consultation withthe Military Authorities 
here, and with the Government of the 
day upon many matters ; but, as matters 
now stand, it would be quite impossible 
to summon him to England without his 
vacating the office absolutely and 
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entirely; and I think it would be an 
evasion of the Act to bring him home, 
letting him vacate the office, and then to 
re-appoint him and send him back 
again. Of course, it is for your Lord- 
ships to consider whether this measure 
should proceed as high as the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, or whether it 
should go even as high as the Governor 
General himself; that is a matter 
entirely for your Lordships when it 
comes into Committee; but I hope that 
the principle of this measure will be 
accepted by your Lordships as it was 
Jast year, namely, that there should be 
some such power, guarded as much as 
you like. I have guarded it by saying 
that it should be done by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and should require 
the Governor General in Council also to ap- 
prove ; and I think that, if the Secretary 
of State in Council, on his own responsi- 
bility, were to say that it was wise that a 
man should come home for a short time, 
and if that opinion of the Secretary of 
State in Council was endorsed by the 
Governor General in Council, you 
have a very great safeguard against any 
abuse of the powers which this Bill 
proposes to give. I do not think I 
onght to take up your Lordships’ time 
further by stating what the object 
of the Bill is. Your Lordships will 
remember that in one case we were 
obliged to pass a special measure to 
enable His Royai Highness the Duke of 
Connaught to come home for Her 
Majesty's Jubilee, and, at the time that 
Act was passed, it was stated openly by 
Mr. Childers, in the House of Commons, 
that he objected to a particular Bill, 
but that, if a general Bill was brought 
forward, he for one, at all events, and, he 
believed, a good many of the persons 
with whom he acted, would see no 
objection to passing such a measure. I 
have to ask your Lordships to read this 
Bill now a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I must apologise to your Lord- 
ships for not having been present 
when this Bill was brought in during the 
last Session of Parliament. In point of 
fact its title did not attract my notice, 
and it altogether escaped my observation. 
But, my Lords, it seems to me that 
there are many reasons against the 
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passing of this Bill. I must say that 
I failed to gather from the noble 
Viscount in his speech to-night, and I 
have read his observations of last year, 
that any public necessity has been shown 
for passing this Bill. I daresay the 
Government have been in communication 
with the Governor General in India on the 
subject, and will be able to put before 
your Lordships the opinion expressed by 
him in respect to this measure; and I 
should like very much to know what is 
the feeling of the Governor of India in 
Council with respect to the advisability of 
increasing the frequency of vacancies 
in the great offices in India. India 
is a country which is subject to 
most unexpected occurrences ; and sup- 
posing the Governor General is away for 
six months, supposing the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay are away for six 
months, supposing the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is away for six months, 
and supposing the other Commanders-in- 
Chief are away for six months, and any 
serious circumstances were to occur in 
India in the absence of either of them, 
I think the consequences might be 
exceedingly grave. And I very much 
doubt, myself, whether it is desirable 
to give these facilities for these 
high officers of State to leave India. 
My Lords, the analogy, which the noble 
Viscount quoted last year, of the Colonies 
is not applicable, in my opinion, to 
India. The most part of the Colonies 
have Representative Institutions and 
Constitutional Governments, and the 
absence of the Governor of such a Colony 
for a short time does not appear to me to 
involve any of those consequences which 
the absence of the Governor General of 
India or of the Presidencies might involve 
in India. And, my Lords, I should like 
to have some further explanation from 
the Secretary of State for India in what 
circumstances the power of requiring the 
Governor General of India to come home 
is to be exercised. The noble Viscount 
very fairly said, in the course of his 
observations, that it is possible that in 
Committee this Bill might be made not te 
apply to the Governor General or to the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. My 
Lords, if that is the case, there will be 
very little indeed left in the Bill. But 
I should like to know how this power is 
to be applied. What are the “ public 
grounds,” which are undefined in the 
Bill, which are to justify the Secretar 
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of State in requiring the Governor 
General or the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, or the Commander-in-Chief, to 
come home? Are those “ public 
grounds” matters of grave con- 
sequence affecting India? If they 
are, surely the place for the 
Governor General and these high officers 
is in India; if they are matters 
connected with this country, surely we 
ought to have some explanation as to what 
kind of matters are of suffcient import- 
ance to justify the Secretary of State in 
requiring the Governor General or the 
Commander-in-Chief to come home. We 
all felt, my Lords, that Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee was an occasion when it was 
quite justifiable, as a perfectly ex- 
ceptional circumstance, to bring home to 
this country the Commander-in-Chief in 
Bombay, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught. I do not think anybody 
could fairly quarrel with an excep- 
tional Act of Parliament being passed 
in those circumstances. But, my Lords, 
in ordinary circumstances I cannot myself 
conceive that it would be right to summon 
the Commander-in-Chief in India home 
to this country. He is in a military 
positicn, perhaps the most responsible in 
the world, with dangers constantly 
occurring that cannot be expected. I 
must say, my Lords, that the whole 
policy expressed in this Bill—I will not 
go into details—appears to me to be open 
to very considerable doubt, and I trust, 
if your Lordships pass the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, to which I should not 
myself be a consenting party, the Secre- 
tary of State will lay before the House 
some Papers showing that the matter has 
been considered, and, moreover, that he 
will consider whether there should not 
be some definition, even if this Bill goes 
forward, as to what the public grounds 
are to be on which, and some limit of 
time for which the Governor General 
may be required to come home by the 
Secretary of State. There is no limit 
whatever in the Bill. Absolutely the 
Governor General or the Commander- 
in-Chief may be sent for to come 
home by the Secretary of State, and may 
remain without any limit of time in this 
country. These are, I think, sufticient 
reasons to show your Lordships that 
this Bill requires further considera- 
tion. I will not dwell upon another 
matter; still, it is a matter of some im- 
portance. These officers are to come 
The Earl of Northbrook 
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home from India on public grounds con- 
nected with this country. Who is to pay 
the expense ? I presume the Seeretary 
of State will move in the other House 
that all expenses connected with the 
visit shall be paid out of the Imperial 
Revenues, because it would be very un- 
fair upon the Indian Revenues that 
the expense should come out of the 
finances of India. Not that it would be 
any very great sum, but as a matter of 
principle. These matters are being 
watched by the people of India, and care 
should be taken to do justice to all parties, 
and if the visitshome are to be on English 
grounds, care should be taken in another 
place to put the whole of the expense 
upon the finances of this country, and not 
upon the finances of India. I myself, 
my Lords, am against increasing the 
facilities for people holding these high 
offices to vacate their appointments for a 
limited time. I think there is something 
to be said, if there is now aay difficulty 
(I do not believe myself there is), in 
favour of enabling the Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjaub, to come 
home on sick leave. I apprehend that 
they can do so now under the present 
law. I believe that, on a medical certifi- 
cate, those officers may come home on sick 
leave for a certain time, and I say that 
I think there is no objection to that; in 
point of tact, I think there is good reason 
for allowing it, because these officers are 
all officers belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service, and, therefore, it would be hard 
upon them, if their health broke down in 
those appointments, that they should not 
be allowed to come home on sick leave in 
the same way as they can if they fill the 
high appointments of Members of the 
Governor General's Council. But thai 
argument does not apply, in my opinion, 
to the other officers mentioned here ; 
it does not apply to the Governor 
General of India, to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, or to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India—it would not 
in any way interfere with his mili- 
tary position that he should have 
to give up his appointment—it does 
not apply to the Commanders-in- 
Chief of Madras and Bombay. My 
Lords, the reason why I object to any 
greater facilities being given for the vaca- 
tion of these important offices is that, 
at present in India, the constant 
vacancies in offices, by reason of their 
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helders going away on sick leave and 


otherwise, isa great public evil. It is 
(to use a familiar expression) a general 
game of “post;” one man goes away and 
another is acting for him, and a third 
acts for the person transferred; so 
that all over India there is uncertainty 
as to who is really doing these important 
duties. And, I think, if you extend 
this system to officers filling these high 
appointments (and it would be extended 
if this Bill passes), you would be 
increasing an evil which is, even now, 
by no means of minor importance. 

THe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sauissury) : 
My Lords, I shall not at all contest the 
criticisms which the noble Lord has 
passed upon the wording of this Bill. 
My noble Friend thought it right to 
adopt the wording taken in the Standing 
Committee, but I readily grant to the 
noble Lord that it will require a good 
deal of correction, and there are par- 
ticular questions which I will readily 
leave as questions of detail to be debated 
on another stage of the Bill, if your Lord- 
ships think fit to give the Bill a Second 
Reading. But on the general principle 
I cannot concur with the noble Lord. 
The state of the case is this: that when 
these Acts were passed originally, which 
we are modifying now, it was impossible 
to get from India to England except by 
going round the Cape, and it took six or 
eight months to do so. At that time 
short leave was unknown. Gradually, 
as the means of communication increased, 
those parts of the Service of India 
which were not limited by Statute 
received the advantage (of which, 
perhaps, as the noble Lord says, thev 
have too abundantly availed themselves) 
of privileged leave, and other forms of 
leave, which enabled them to come home 
from time totime. But the result of this 
stiff statutory law is not in any way to 
diminish the game of “post,” of which the 
noble Lord complains; it is to create 
this anomaly: that some of the posts 
at the head of the Service, which are 
held by the oldest men—by the men 
who have been most tried, by the men to 
whom leave on medical certificates may 
be most absolutely necessary—to them it 
is impossible, while it is freely granted 
to all the rest of the Service. I do not 
think the noble Lord is entitled to put 
the onus upon us. He has to show why 
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we have to keep this strange anomaly 
standing quite by itself in the Service of 
the Queen, and which has grown up to 
its present proportions through the 
enormous alteration of the conditions of 
passage which have taken place. The 
noble Lord asks what evils thereare. I 
decline to be committed to instances; it 
is impossible to give instances ; instances 
would involve not only entering upon 
private affairs of individuals, but 
speaking of matters which properly 
ought not to be spoken of in public. 
But there are two inconveniences of the 
present system which are more or less 
grave. One of them is the impossibility 
of consultation; the other is that, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
temporary leave, or medical leave, it 
is difficult to fill some of the offices men- 
tioned in this Schedule. I do not mean 
to go into details; but nobody who has 
had anything to do with the filling 
of them will doubt the accuracy of what 
I say. I am quite ready to go into the 
uestion of limitations, if it is thought 
that limitations are necessary. If you 
cannot trust the Secretary of State in 
Council, Ishould not resist putting in any 
limitations which may be thought wise ; 
but I think the time has come for depart- 
ingfromanarrangement whichisevidently 
obsolete, and which is a hindrance, in 
more than one respect, to the proper 
ing on of the Public Service. I 
speak feelingly from my own office when 
I say that consultation is of the essence 
of the Public Service, and one of the 
great advantages which the facilities of 
communication give to us now; and in 
the Foreign Office I know it is frequently 
used ; I believe it is frequently used in 
the Colonial Office also, though I have 
no personal experience of that ; but we 
are debarred from personal communica- 
tion with the members of the Councils of 
the three Provinces by the state of the 
law. I do not wish to revert to old 
troubles ; but my impression is that some 
points on which I had the misfortune to 
differ from the noble Lord very strongly, 
when we were in the respective offices of 
Secretary of State and Governor General, 
ight have been entirely averted if it 
had been possible for me to send home 
for the persons principally concerned. 
I therefore think you are placing an un- 
necessary fetter and impediment on the 
usefulness of the Public Service. If you 
cannot trust those who have the adminis- 
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tration of these duties to exercise powers 
so large as are contained in this Bill, 
well, offer to us limitations of them. I 
will not exclude the idea of them; but I 
do hope the House will consent to de- 
part from a system which in itself is 
anomalous and unwise. 

*ToHe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with respect to a portion of the 
Bill, I am not disposed to disagree with 
the noble Marquess opposite. For in- 
stance, with regard to the Governors 
General of Bengal, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and the Punjaub, I do not think 
there is any necessity for a restriction 
bearing upon them more than upon any 
other member of the Indian Service. It 
may be necessary to give them the power 
to come home either for consultation or 
for leave. But I confess I do feel, with 
my noble Friend Lord Northbrook, grave 
doubt as to the applicability of this Bill, 
either to the Governor General of India 
or to the Commander-in-Chief. There 
is no doubt much foree in what the 
noble Marquess has said as to the ad- 
vantage of consultation with officers 
with whom you have to act; but 
here we have to consider, as in most 
other matters, the balance of advantages, 
and we have to consider whether the pos- 
sibility of the Governor General being 
brought home to Europe, for the pur- 


pose of consultation with the Govern- | 


ment here, might not bring about evils 
greater than any advantage that could 
be derived. Your Lordships must bear 
in mind that there is no officer serving 
under the Government, certainly not 
an Ambassador or Colonial Governor, 
whose responsibility can in any degree 
be compared with that of the Viceroy of 
India. The Viceroy stands, as it were, 
on a pinnacle, and his personal respon- 
sibility is very great. In this country, 
whatever Government may be in Office 
aims, I think, to send out the most dis- 
tinguished and able man who can be 
selected for the post, and that because we 
consider that it is not merely an ad- 
ministrative post that can be carried on 
by any man with the assistance of 
others. even if he is not of very high 
character and ability, but that upon 
the personal character, and influence, 
and ability of the Viceroy depends, to a 
very great extent, the conduct of that 
vast machine—the Government of the 
Empire of India. I think that the 
temptation to send for the Viceroy in 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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cases where serious difference arose 
between the Viceroy (himself probably 
a distinguished man) and the Govern- 
ment at home, would be very great. 
On both sides there would be a strong 
desire, probably by consultation, to avoid 
differences which on either side would be 
deplored, and it would be very difficult to 
resist an application on either side for the 
use of the power under this Bill. But it 
might be that serious danger might 
result, because in the Empire of India 
there might suddenly be some move- 
ment, internal or external, when 
the absence of the Viceroy and the 
occupation of his post by some temporary 
occupant might deprive the Government 
in India of that prompt action which, at 
such atime, is most essential. Therefore, 
while I do not deny the force of the argu- 
ment put by thenoble Marquess, I feel that 
on the other hand the disadvantages are 
very serious. And I think the same thing 
applies to the Commander-iii-Chief. The 
Commander-in-Chief is a soldier of 
the highest eminence, and is a man 
upon whom the greatest responsibility 
rests; and if there were to be any 
serious frontier war—still more, any 
serious outbreak in India in the absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief—some great 
calamity might result. I say nothing 
as to the Governors of the Punjaub or 
the North-West Provinces, or the Mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council, or even the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay ; he- 
cause,although I think the latter have not 
the same claim which the Governors 
of the Punjaub and the North- 
West Provinces have to leave—being 
only officers employed, as it were, 
temporarily in India—I do not feel 
that the position of Governor of 
Madras and Bombay, in point of import- 
ance and responsibility, differs so much 
from that of the Governor of Bengal 
and the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjaub that you can properly draw 
a distinction between them. I con- 
fine my objections, therefore, to the 
Governor General and the Commander- 
in-Chief. My Lords, I did not feel so 
strongly about the Bill last year; I had 
not had time to consult with others, and 
I felt a hesitation.in throwing any 
ebstacle in the way of the Bill. But, 
after the weighty observations of my 
noble Friend, who has himself been 
Viceroy, and whose opinions are certainly 
of value in the matter, I trust the 
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Government will give very careful con- 
sideration to the objections which he has 


raised. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* (accord- 
ing to order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 


Monday next. 


House ome at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 15th February, 1892. 





QUESTIONS. 





CROWN AGENTS FOR COLONIES. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by whom are the 
Crown Agents for Colonies, or Agents 
for Crown Colonies, appointed, and who 
can remove them ; have they any powers 
independently of any spec's] powers 
which may be given to them from time 
to time by any Crown Colony for general 
or special purposes ; and, if so, what are 
those powers; are Crown Colonies or 
any other Colonies compelled to make 
them their agents, or may such Colonies 
employ other agents in England ; what 
is their remuneration, and by whom it is 
paid; who pays their staff; and do they 
pay any, and if so what, rent for the 
rooms which they and their staff use as 
offices in the Colonial Office ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worws, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
The Crown Agents are appointed and 
can be removed by the Secretary of 
State; but the question of removing 
them has never had to be considered. 
They act upon instructions from the 
Secretary of State or from the Colonial 
Governments on behalf of whom they 
act. Beyond this they have no powers, 
except what may be invested in them by 
Colonial enactments in particular cases. 
Crown Colonies are required to employ 
the Crown Agents, but Colonies having 
responsible Governments employ their 
own Agents. The remuneration of the 
Crown Agents and of their staff is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State, and is 
derived from the payments made by 
Colonial Governments for the business 





transacted by them on scales approved 
by him. The Crown Agents pay out of 
the receipts referred to the rent for the 
use of the rooms occupied by them in 
the offices in Downing Street, which has 
been fixed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
On this subject I may refer my hon. 
Friend tothe Parliamentary Paper [C. 
3075] of 1881. 


THE CASE OF THOMAS NUNN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Thomas Nunn, who, at the County of 
London (North) Sessions on Monday 
last, having been found guilty of at- 
tempting to commit a burglary, was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
and whether there was any sworn evi- 
dence before the Court to contradict the 
statement of the prisoner that since he 
last came out of prison (about four years 
ago) he had been “ endeavouring to earn 
an honest living,” and, if not, whether 
he will consider the advisability of 
materially mitigating the severity of the 
sentence ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiry into the facts of the case. 
The prisoner was found guilty at the 
County of London Sessions of attempted 
burglary, and, on a second indictment, of 
being in possession of a house breaking 
implement by night. No evidence was 
offered at the trial that since his dis- 
charge from prison he had been en- 
deavouring to earn an honest living nor 
did he refer the police to anyone from 
whom information on this subject could 
be obtained. The prisoner had been 
convicted of larceny on four occasions 
between 1878 and 1883 and of assault in 
1889. Iam unable to advise any mitiga- 
tion of the sentence. 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACTS, 1885-1888. 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lievtenant of Ire- 
land what portion of the £10,000,000 
sanctioned by the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Acts, 1885-1888, remained un- 
appropriated on the coming into opera- 
tion of “ The Purchase of Land (Treland) 
Act, 1891”? 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): It appears from the Annual Report 
of the Irish Land Commissioners recently 
circulated, that up to the 21st A 
1891, they had received, after deducting 
cases refused, applications for £10,125,703, 
being £125,793 in excess of the grant of 
£10,000,000. Of the sum so applied 
for, they had sanctioned advances to the 
amount of £8,902,840, thus leaving a 
sum of £1,097,160 available for applica- 
tions received which had not then been 
ruled. The Commissioners now add that 
further applications were subsequently 
lodged, with the result that on December 
3lst, 1891, the pending applications for 
advances under the Acts of 1885 and 
1888 were for £361,584 in excess of the 
funds provided thereunder. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. J. ELLIS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury with whom the 
Government have entered intoa contract 
for the reporting of debates and proceed- 
ings of the House; whether any oppor- 
tunity was given to more than one firm to 
‘tender for the same; and, if so, whether 
he will state the names ; and whether a 
copy of such contract will be laid upon 
the Table, and distributed ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Gorst, Chatham): 
The Government have given the con- 
tract for the reporting of Parliamentary 
Debates to Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. Competition for the contract 
was invited by advertisements in the 
public Press. Sixteen tenders for the 
contract were received; but it would be 
unusual to publish the names of the un- 
successful tenderers. I will lay a copy of 
the contract on the Table. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether we are to under- 
stand'that the contract is definite, or will 
the House have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter? I also wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether in 
the tenders it was specifically stated that 
advertisements might be taken or not by 
the contractor and put in at the end of 
the Reports; and whether, if that be not 
the case, if it was not stated that adver- 
tisements might be taken, whether 
Messrs. Reuter will have that right or 
not ? 
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Sm JOHN GORST: The contract is 
definitely made; but as to the other 
questions I must have notice to enable 
me to answer them. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: May I ask 
when the contract will be laid on the 
Table ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: Immediately. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT (INDIA), 


Mr. COGHILL (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Government of India have repeatedly 
supported the claims of the Covenanted 
Officers of the Forest Department to the 
same pension rules as their colleagues in 
the Department of Public Works and 
Telegraph Department ; whether the 
Secretary of State has withheld his 
sanction to the concession asked for by 
them ; whether the recruitment of the 
Forest Department is identical with that 
of the Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments by competitive examination 
and subsequent professional training at 
Cooper’s Hili; and whether the Public 
Service Commission, locally appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of the Indian 
Services, has made the same recommen- 
dations as the Government of India ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The statements 
made in the question are substantially 
correct ; but I should explain that the 
Secretary of State has not refused his 
sanction, but is awaiting further infor- 
mation as to the proposals of the 
Government of India before coming to a 
decision, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILI—SHIP- 
MENT OF SPECIE ON BOARD H.M.S 
“ ESPIEGLE.” 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, East): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it is the 
fact that during the recent Civil War in 
Chili, Captain Clarke, of H.M.S. Espiégle, 
was induced by the Dictator Balmaceda 
to convey out of the country 336 bars of 
silver, valued at 936,824 dollars, which, 
under an Act of the Chilian Legislature, 
had been deposited in the Treasury at 
Santiago, upon an express trust to secure 
the redemption of the paper currency of 
the Republic; whether the bullion so 
conveyed was intended to be used by 
Balmaceda for the prosecution of the 
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war and the maintenance of his usurped 


wer ; whether Balmaceda had pre- 
viously applied to the Bank of Valparaiso 
and to the National Bank of Chili to pur- 
chase,and to the Commander of the United 
States sloop of war Baltimore to trans- 
port out of the country, this bullion, and 
whether he had met with a refusal from 
all of them upon the ground that the 
same was subject to a trust for the credi- 
tors of the Republic; what commission 
Captain Clarke received for his services, 
and whether he acted under-any and 
what higher authority; whether the 
Admiralty Order, authorising the Com- 
manders of British men of war to carry 
specie belonging to private firms or indi- 
viduals in time of war, applies to such a 
case; and whether the action of Captain 
Clarke has been approved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ?¢ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamittoy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is true that Captain 
Clarke, of H.M.S. Espiégle, did convey 
certain specie from Chili to Montevideo. 
The silver in question was placed at the 
disposal of the President by an Act 
of the Chilian Congress. It was 
not the duty of Her Majesty's 
officers to inquire into the policy of the 
proceeding or into the constitutional 
questions which were in controversy in 
Chili. The legal title of the existing 
Chilian Government was universally 
recognised by Foreign Governments, and 
the shipment of specie by the Captain of 
H.M.S. Espiégle was regular, and in no 
sense inconsistent with the orders on the 
Station. There is litigation pending in 
regard to this question, which makes it 
undesirable to make any change in the 
regulations at present; but it is being 
considered whether any further regula- 
tion is not desirable in the case of specie 
to be conveyed at the instance of a 
public authority. Under the Orders in 
Council, the freight payable is 1 per 
cent. on the value of the specie con- 
veyed, divided in the following propor- 
tions :—One quarter to the Admiral on 
the Station: one half to the Captain and 
Company of the vessel conveying the 
treasure ; and one quarter to Greenwich 
Hospital. The Admiral and Captain 
Clarke have both asked leave to return 
any sums to which they are entitled. 
As to the other questions I have no 
information. 
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Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : Per- 
haps the noble Lord can answer the last 
question but one ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No distine- 
tion is made. 

Ma. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : I will 
take an opportunity of bringing up the 
whole question in discussion on the 
Navy Estimates. 


GALLERY OF BRITISH PICTURES. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he can state what progress has 
been made in the negotiations with Mr. 
Henry Tate for the erection of a gallery 
for British pictures ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. R. D. Piunxer, Dublin 
University): The Government are 
anxiously considering the matter re- 
ferred to in the Question; but the 
allocation of the ground owned by the 
Government at South Kensirgton is a 
matter, as my hon. Friend will, no doubt, 
agree, not easy to settle to the full 
satisfaction of all the interests affected. 
If my hon. Friend will renew his 
Question—say a week hence—1 hope to 
be able to give him some definite 
information. 


DELIVERY OF MAILS IN COUNTY 
WICKLOW, 


Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he has received an application from 
residents of the townlands of Knocka- 
dreath, Bolinass, Newfarm, and Ana- 
gowlawn, in the County of Wicklow, 
for a delivery of letters at least once a 
day in those places; and whether he 
will cause their request to be complied 
with ? 

“Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I have 
received such an application ; but inas- 
much as the letters which would be 
affected number only 52 a week, pro- 
ducing a revenue of £5 15s. a year, 
I regret that it has not been thought 
proper to comply with it. 


THE RESTORATION OF USIBEBU. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, with respect to 
the letter dated the 7th January, 1892, 
written by the direction of Lord Knuts- 
ford : the Secretary of the Aborigines 
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Protection Society, in which it was stated 
that his Lordship had recently intimated, 
not for the first time, that he was not 
prepared to entertain the restoration of 
Usibebu to the Ndwandwe district, 
whether he has now any intention of 
restoring Usibebu or of allowing him to 
return to that district; and if, before 
restoring him or allowing him to return, 
sufficient notice will be given to afford 
an opportunity of the subject being dis- 
cussed in Parliament; and whether the 
exclusion of Usibebu will extend to the 
exclusion of men who have in the past 
acted solely under his orders, such as 
Zuya, Somfula, and others ? 

Baron H. pve WORMS: In reply 
to the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to say that 
the Secretary of State has not changed 
his intention with regard to Usibebu 
since the date of the letter of the 
7th of January, to which the hon. 
Member refers. The answer to the 
second paragraph of the Question is in 
the negative. 

Mr. COBB: May [ ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that early in July, 1887, Lord Knuts- 
ford, then a Member of this House, 
assured the House that there was no in- 
tention of restoring Usibebu to the 
district 2 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I do not 
think I can add anything to the answer 
I have given. The Secretary of State is 
not aware of any change of policy. I 
have answered that since the date of the 
letter referred to no change has taken 
place in the policy. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN RUSSIA. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | PF® 


for Foreign Affairs whether the attention 
of the Prime Minister has been called to 
the treatment by the Russian Govern- 
ment of the members of a very numerous 
Nonconformist sect in that country 
called the “ Stundists,” the integrity and 
morality of whose lives are generally 
admitted ; whether he is aware that, 
under the existing Russian law, it isa 
crime punishable by penal servitude for 
a Stundist to be found reading the New 
Testament or praying in company with 
his co-religionists ; whether he is aware 
that thousands of men and women have 
recently, for these offences, and for re- 
Mr. Cobb 
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fusing to conform to the orthodox reli- 
gion, been, at the instigation of the 
prelates and clergy of the Orthodox 
Church, transported without trial to 
Siberia, deprived of their children, 
ruined by heavy fines, flogged, and 
treated in some respects more harshly 
than the most depraved criminals; and 
whether, in the interests of religious 
freedom, Her Majesty’s Government, 
either alone or in conjunction with the 
Governments of civilised European 
nations, will, without delay, remonstrate 
with the Russian Government upon the 
course which they are taking ¢ 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Penrith): 
According to the Novoe Vremya, the 
main features of the law relating to 
“Stundists ” are the prohibition to build 
chapels or schools, to hold prayer meet- 
ings or assemblies, or to lease mills, 
manufactories, or public houses. Her 
Majesty's Government have no _ infor- 
mation beyond that published in the 
Novoe Vremya. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not propose to address 
remonstrances to the Russian Govern- 
ment on the subject of the administration 
of the laws affecting religious sects in 
cases where the persons aftected are not 
British subjects. 


GRANTS TO HOSPITALS IN DUBLIN 
AND BELFAST. 

Captain McCALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in consideration of the fact that 
a sum of close upon £16,000 is voted 
annually by Parliament for the mainten- 
ance of hospitals in Dublin, he will be 

pared to recommend that an annual 
grant should also be made to similar 
institutions in Belfast, which are at 
present of necessity supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
of any proposal to make grants 
from public money to the hospitals in 
Belfast or in other cities in the 
United Kingdom, nor even if such a 
proposal were made do I think that it 
would meet the approval of the House. 


THE ees * eee MAPLIN 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury whether, in view of the Act of 
Victoria 25 & 26, c. 36, and in view of 
the fact that it has been decided by the 
Court of Appeal, and confirmed by the 
House of Lords, that certain persons are 

’ of a title to portions of the 
Maplin Sands, which are now in the 
possession of the Secretary of State for 
War by virtue of the above Act, it is 
intended without further delay to pro- 
ceed to arbitration as to the amount to 
be paid to them, or to have the amount 
assessed by a jury according to the pro- 
visions of the Artillery Ranges Act, 
1862; and whether he can inform the 
House what is the amount of the legal 
costs and expenses incurred by the Go- 
vernment in consequence of this litiga- 
tion ? 

Tae SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): 
Efforts are still being made to settle by 
agreement the payment to be made for 
the ranges in question. The costs paid 
by the Crown to the defendants amount 
to £8,071 15s. 7d., and the expenditure 
by the Crown to £6,740. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S8.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of 
Joseph and Eliza Armistead, people in 
good circumstances, who on the 7th Janu- 
ary last were convicted at the Wands- 
worth Police Court of ill-treating and 
neglecting an illegitimate child of the 
male prisoner seven years of age, when 
it was proved that for months, from 
time to time, the child was locked up in 
the garret or in the coal cellar, unable to 
get out for the common necessaries and 
wants of humanity, reeking in filth and 
dirt, without any bed, and fed on dry 
bread and cold potatoes, and with regard 
to which the Magistrate, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, spoke of the case as one of the 
grossest possible cruelty, and an outrage 
upon humanity, and said that, except for 
the action of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, the 
child might still have been dragging out 
its miserable existence; whether he is 
also aware that on the same day, at the 
Woolwich Police Court, at the instance 
of the same Society, Alice Moir was con- 
victed of cruelly beating with a hearth 
brush and a poker, and generally ill- 
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treating, her two step-daughters, aged 10 
and 34 years, and the Magistrate, Mr. 
Kennedy, said that it was almost impos- 
sible to speak calmly of the prisoner's 
conduct ; whether his attention had been 
drawn to the fact, that in the first case 
the full penalty of three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour was inflicted, 
and in the second case three months and 
one month for the two offences ; whether 
he is aware that about the same time 
Fanny Gane, a girl who was convicted of 
strangling her newly-born illegitimate 
child, was sentenced to, and is now 
undergoing, penal servitude for life; 
and whether he will communicate with 
Stipendiary and other Magistrates in 
different parts of the country, or take 
any other steps, with a view of amend- 
ing the law in such a way as to make the 
punishment more severe in cases of gross 
cruelty to children, and less severe in 
cases such as Fanny Gane’s ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The state- 
ments in the first four paragraphs of the 
question are substantially correct. Eliza 
Armistead and Alice Moir were convicted 
summarily, and the Magistrates in each 
case imposed the maximum penalty which 
the law allows. Fanny Gane was sen- 
tenced to death. This sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life, and 
according to the usual course in cases 
of infanticide it will be further con- 
siderably reduced; but the ultimate 
reduction granted is not usually an- 
nounced watil sufficient time has elapsed 
to judge of the conduct of the prisoner 
and of the effect of prison discipline on 
her mind. The manner in which cases 
of infanticide are at present dealt with 
does not err on the side of severity. 

Mr. COBB: Yes, Sir ; but may I ask, 
is it contemplated to make the punish- 
ment more severe in cases of gross cruelty 
to children ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I do not 
propose to ask the House to amend the 
Act passed in 1889. 


ARABI PASHA, 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs 
if Her Majesty's Government would take 
into consideration the removal of Arabi 
Pasha to Cyprus, or some better climate 

T2 
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near Egypt, if return to Egypt is con- 
sidered unadvisable ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Since 
the hon. Member placed his Question 
upon the Paper, two Parliamentary 
Papers have been distributed, which will 
probably afford to the hon. Member all 
the information which he desires upon 
the subject. 





SALE OF INDIAN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that in 
Sydney, Melbourne, and in other capitals 
of British Colonies, and in foreign 
countries, it is possible to buy stamps of 
the United Kingdom at a small enhance- 
ment of price; and whether he will 
provide similar facilities at the chief 
London and provincial post offices, and 
give instructions for the sale of stamps 
in use in British India and the various 
British Colonies and Possessions, so as to 
enable persons in this country to send 
stamps for replies, or to defray small 
purchases ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Ferecusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): It is not known if the post 
offices of British Colonies keep for sale 
stamps of the United Kingdom. It is 
not thought advisable to purchase and 
keep for sale in British post offices 
stamps of India and the Colonies ; and 
the Post Office does all in its power to 
discourage remittances by postage 
stamps in letters, because of the tempta- 
tion thus placed in the way of the sorters 
and postmen. 


PRIVATE POST CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he intends to permit 
the public to use their own postcards 
(with a halfpenny stamp attached to 
each), provided that such postcards in 
size and in every other respect conform 
to the regulations ; and whether he is 
aware that the cost of postage stamps 
(to the Government) amounts to only 
£16 per million, whereas postcards cost 
them £334 per million ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
question is now under consideration. 
As a matter of fact, the postcards cost 
in manufacture not £334, but £283. 

Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
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TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION IN THE METROPOLIS, 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber. 
mondsey): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he is aware 
that the London County Council during 
the past year applied no part of the sum 
placed at their disposal from the Beer 
and Spirit Duties to the purposes of 
technical and secondary education in the 
Metropolis ; and whether this departure 
from the practice followed by all the 
County Councils in England and Wales 
isin conformity with the provisions of 
the Customs and Excise Act, 1891, by 
which large sums were placed at the dis- 
posal of the County Council; and, if net, 
whether it is his intention to take any 
steps to enforce compliance with the Act? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or THe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I am aware of the 
fact mentioned in the first part of the 
hon. Member’s Question. The course 
taken by the London County Council is 
not out of conformity with the Customs 
and Excise Act, 1890, which permits, but 
does not require, the application of the 
money derived from the Beer and Spirit 
Duties to technical and secondary educa- 
tion. 


DRAINAGE OF THE BARROW AND 
THE BANN. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that much distress and injury to 
property has been caused by the flooding 
of the River Barrow during the present 
season; and whether it is the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
this Session for the drainage of the 
river ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I must remind 
the hon. Member that a Bill 
dealing with the matter mentioned 
cannot be introduced unless preliminary 
notices are served upon the owners and 
occupiers concerned. In two or three 
successive years the present Government 
undertook the cost and trouble of carry- 
ing out the necessary preliminaries, with 
a view to legislating for the improvement 
of certain rivers of Ireland in a compre 
hensive manner, and which included the 
case of the river mentioned. These 
attempts, however, failed to obtain the 
approval of hon. Members and of the 
House. 
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Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen's 


County, Ossory): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that last year the pre- 
sent Leader of the House distinctly gave 
me to understand that if there was a 
strong desire on the part of the locality 
in favour of the measure it would be re- 
introduced? I would also ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he is aware that a 

t amount of illness has arisen from 
the unsatisfactory condition of the river 
at Portarlington ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am not aware of the 
undertaking to which the hon. Member 
refers. If the inhabitants of the district 
are very anxious to have the Bill re- 
introduced and legislation passed, that 
emphasises the regret we feel that 
opposition to the Bill was so strong that 
we could not carry it through on a 
former occasion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
answer the question, of which I have 
given him private notice, whether there 
is an intention to re-introduce the Bann 
Drainage Bill ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I understand the 
necessary notices have been given, and it 
is intended to re-introduce the Bill, 
which we hope will meet with general 
acceptance. 


THE GREEN STREET COURT-HOUSE, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the observa- 
tions of the Lord Chief Justice in open- 
ing the City and County Dublin Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer on Tuesday 
last, to the effect that 
“If the responsibility for the Court-house was 
conjoint, the disgrace equally belonged to the 
Corporation and the Government. To-day it 
was impossible to move or breathe in the 
Court. The place was e—_ by a mephitic 
atm re. If he did not find before the 
next Commission that some practieal move 
was taken to remedy the state of things, he 


would summon a meeting of the Common Law 
and take counsel with his brethren as 


—— 

to ther they could not go elsewhere ” ; 
and whether, in view of the universal 
and long-continued complaints as to the 
state of Green Street Court-house, the 
Government intend to take any steps to 
secure a building in which the law can 
be administered without danger to the 
health of those concerned ? 
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Mr. JACKSON : The unsatisfactory 
condition of Green Street Court-house 
in Dublin has for a considerable time 
engaged the attention of the Irish 
Government. So far back as 1883 an 
arrangement was come to whereby the 
Government agreed to provide £13,500, 
the Corporation of Dublin £18,000, and 
the Grand Jury of the County of 
Dublin £9,000, the total estimated 
cost being £40,500. The matter, how- 
ever, subsequently fell through owing 
to the Corporation having declined 
to proceed. The responsibility in the 
matter, therefore, wholly rests with 
the Corporation. Should the Corpora- 
tion now agree, and the Grand Jury be 
willing to contribute to the extent they 
formerly agreed, I shal] be glad to bring 
the matter before the Treasury for a 
renewal of the proposed Government 
grant of £13,500. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May I ask why a contribution is ex- 
pected from the Corporation, who cannot 
even appoint a Court-keeper? What 
have the Corporation to do with Green- 
street Court-house ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe the whole 
responsibility of providing a Court-house 
rests with the Corporation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But will the 
Corporation have any power in relation 
to the Court-house ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will give notice of his question. 


Trish Education. 


THE GRANT TO IRISH EDUCATION. 
Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he would disclose 
his scheme for the distribution of the 
£200,000 Irish education money, and 
for the £100,000 left from last year 
immediately on the conclusion of the 
Address ; and, if not, then on what date ? 
Mr. JACKSON: The distribution 
of the £200,000 Irish education money 
will be dealt with in the Bill about to be 
introduced; and I hope to be in a 
position at an early date to make pro- 
posals with regard to the allocation of 
the £100,000 for the current year. 
Cotone, NOLAN : Will theright hon. 
Gentleman give us some information as 
to the probable determination ?¢ 
Mr. JACKSON: It is not in my 
power to determine, but it is the inten- 
tion to introduce a proposal at an early 
date. 
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THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether there is any truth in the reports 
that the Charter for the Albert Univer- 
sity is being re-considered and modified ; 
and when the said Charter will be laid 
upon the Table of this House ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke, Kent, Dartford): The Draft 
Charter has not passed out of the hands 
of the Privy Council, but it is practically 
settled, and will be laid on the Table 
during the week. 


THE TRAINING OF THE 51H 

BATTALION ROYAL IRISH RIFLES. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
a statement that the 5th Battalion Royal 
Irish Rifles are to be removed for their 
training, this year, from Downpatrick to 
Holywood ; and if he will give careful 
consideration to the excellent accommoda- 
tion available in Downpatrick, where 
they have always assembled, in order 
that they may continue to have their 
quarters in that town ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The lease of the present 
range at Downpatrick is about to expire. 
If, however, the same range or another 
suitable range can be obtained on a 
yearly agreement, the 5th Battalion 
Royal Irish Rifles will be trained at 
Downpatrick this year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMY 
SERVICE. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Report and 
Recommendations of the Committee on 
the Terms of Service in the Army, 
presided over by Lord Wantage, also 
the evidence taken before that Com- 
mittee; and, if so, on what date he 
expects to be able to do so; and will 
this be in sufficient time to allow these 
Papers to be considered by the House 
previous to the introduction of the 
Army Estimates this year ? 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have now 


received all portions of the Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, and I pro- 
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pose to lay it on the Table. The proofs 
are being corrected, and I hope there 
will not be much delay in presenting 
it. I have not received a complete 
copy of the evidence, and until I do I 
cannot definitely decide about presenting 
it, although I should wish te do so. 


DOORKEEPERS, MESSENGERS, AND 
PORTERS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 

ston): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Circular Letter 
recently addressed to the Heads of Public 
Departments by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, asking for a Return of 
the names of all “ officers” over 60 years 
of age serving in such Departments, 
applies also to doorkeepers, messengers, 
and porters; and, if not, whether there 
is any age fixed for the compulsory 
retirement of such persons ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Circular 
in question applies only to those 
persons who come within the definition 
contained in Clause 1 of the Order in 
Council of August 15, 1890. No Order 
in Council has been passed fixing a date 
for the compulsory retirement of any 
person not included in the definition. 


WORKHOUSE LABOUR. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board if his attention 
has been called to the case of Charles 
Smith, who on or about 24th January 
was prosecuted by the authorities of the 
Strand Union for refusing to complete 
his task of oakum picking, although he 
was suffering from very bad varicose 
veins and ulceration of the iegs and an 
injured thumb, which was dismissed by 
Sir John Bridge, saying that it was dis- 
raceful that a man in his condition 
should be brought before the Court; 
also to the case of Martha Davis, who 
about the same date was similarly charged 
by the Wandsworth Union when wholly 
unfit for the work, which was dismissed 
by the Magistrate, saying that Martha 
Davis had been charged with the same 
offence a day or two before, and that it 
appeared to have been brought out of 
spite ; and commenting on the practice 
of the workhouse authorities in bringing 
the same charges, day after day, in the 
hope of securing a conviction; and if 
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he would state to the House what he 
Local Government Board propose to do 
in the matter ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
(GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): The attention of the 
Local Government Board has been drawn 
to the case of Charles Smith, and they 
are in communication with the Guardians 
of the Strand Union as to the facts. 
One of the Inspectors of the Board has 
in the meantime seen the master of the 
workhouse, and has cautioned him as to 
his taking unfit cases before the Magis- 
trate. The Board are informed that the 
case referred to is the first which has been 
taken by the master of the workhouse 
before a Magistrate where the Magistrate 
has not been satisfied that the offence 
charged has been proved. As regards 
the case of Martha Davis also, the Board 
are in communication with the Guardians 
with the view of obtaining further in- 
formation as to the facts. With regard 
to the woman being brought before the 
Magistrate a second time, I may observe 
that from the reports which the Board 
have already received, it appears that 
when she was before the Magistrate on 
the first occasion, the case was dismissed 
because the certificate of the medical 
officer only stated that she was capable 
of work in the infirmary, and not that 
she was equal to the work of washing. 
The medical officer then gave a certi- 
ficate that she was capable of doing any 
laundry work, including washing, and it 
was under these circumstances that she 
was brought before the Magistrate the 
second time. The medical man who 
examined the woman by direction of the 
Magistrate came to a different conclusion 
from that of the medical officer. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS, 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the statement in 
the Daily Vews of the 12th instant, from 
an Armenian correspondent, that the 
Prison Returns for the Armenian Pro- 
vinces of Van, Erzeroum, and Moosh 
show that there are at present some- 
thing like 700 Armenians awaiting trial 
in prison as political prisoners; and, 
should he not possess any information on 
the subject, will he give instructions for 


4nformation to be obtained from the 
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proper quarters; and, in the event of 
the allegations proving correct, will Her 
Majesty's Government draw the atten- 
tion of the Porte to the facts, as the 
British Government have undertaken 
special obligations vis-a-vis of the 
Armenian nation ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No infor- 
mation bearing out the statement referred 
to has been received at the Foreign Office. 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Constan- 
tinople will be asked whether there is any 
foundation for such a report. Papers 
with Reports from Her Majesty's Con- 
sular Officers on the affairs of Asia 
Minor will be presented to Parliament. 


THE CONVICT JAMES M‘KEVITT. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether James M‘Kevitt, who was 
convicted at Liverpool in July 1881 for 
causing a dynamite explosion, is still in 
prison; what was his sentence; and 
what prison is he at present confined in ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: James M‘Kevitt 
is at present undergoing a sentence of 
15 years’ penal servitude in Chatham 
prison. 


IRISH EDUCATION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has given 
instructions for the printing of the 
Return on Irish Education which he laid 
upon the Table on Wednesday last, and 
if it can be circulated before his Bill to 
improve national education in Ireland 
is introduced ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Sir, I gave instruc- 
tions last week for the printing of this 
Return, and for its circulation at the 
earliest possible moment. I have done 
everything in my power to hasten it. It 
is rather a long Return. 


CROFTER EMIGRATION. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Government intend to 
send any crofter families as colo- 
nists to Western Canada this Spring; 
if so, how many; to what  settle- 
ment, Saltcoats, Killarney, or elsewhere; 
and on what date wili they sail; what is 
the amount of funds available for such 
purpose at present; and from what 
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sources is it derived ; have the powers of 
the recently constituted Colonisation 
Board been in any way extended as to 
the raising or utilisation of funds for 
colonisation purposes generally ; and do 
the Government intend to take any 
action on the lines recommended in the 
Report of the Colonisation Committee of 
last year ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): In reply to the first 
two paragraphs of this question, I 
have to inform my hon. Friend 
that the Government have no inten- 
tion of sending any crofter families 
to Canada this Spring, there being at 
present no funds available for the promo- 
tion of further colonisation from Scotland. 
The recently constituted Board have no 
extended power of raising funds, but as 
regards utilisation of funds, their powers 
are extended so as to include Ireland. It 
is intended, shortly, to ask the House to 
vote a sum of money to enable the Board 
to carry out colonisation from Scotland 
on the lines recommended by the Select 
Committee last year. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
from how many, and what, counties 
of Ireland applications for sale and 
purchase, under “The Land Purchase 
Act, 1891,” were received up to the 31st 
of December, 1891, by the Irish Land 
Commission ; how many landlords and 
how many tenants were concerned in 
these applications; what was the total 
amount applied for, and what the total, 
so far, sanctioned ; and what issues of 
stock, if any, have been made ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Land Commis- 
sioners report that applications under 
the Land Purchase Act of 1891 were 
received up to December 3ist from 
22 counties, as follows :— Ulster. — 
County Antrim—number of applicants 
—i.e., tenants—2; two estates; total 
amount applied for £899. Cavan— 
number of applicants, 6; two estates ; 
total amount applied for, £5,226. 
Donegal—number of applicants, 2; one 
estate ; total amount applied for, £825. 
Down—number of applicants, 1; one 
estate; total amount applied for, £500. 
Fermanagh—number of applicants, 2; 
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one estate; total amount applied for, 
£734. Londonderry—number of appli- 
cants, 5; four estates; total amount 
applied for, £3,063. Tyrcne—number 
of applicants, 24; two estates; total 
amount applied for, £7,517. Total— 
42 applications; 13 estates; amount 
applied for, £18,764. Leinster.—Kil- 
dare—number of applicants, 18; one 
estate; amount applied for, £6,260. 
Kilkenny—number of applicants, 4; 
two estates ; amount applied for £4,230, 
King’s County—number of applicants, 
1; one estate; amount applied for, 
£400. Longford—number of applicants, 
1; one estate ; amount applied for, £220. 
Meath—number of applicants, 3; two 
estates; amount applied for, £1,942. 
Wexford—number of applicants, 1; 
one estate ; amount applied for, £1,955. 
Wicklow—number of applicants, 1 ; one 
estate; amount applied for, £656. 
Total—29 applicants; nine estates ; 
amount applied for, £15,703. Munster. 
—Cork—number of applicants, 6 ; four 
estates; amount applied for, £6,074. 
Kerry—number of applicants, 63 ; three 
estates; amount applied for, £25,998. 
Limerick—number of applicants, 15; 
four estates; total amount applied for, 
£4,153. Tipperary—number of appli- 
cants, 4; two estates; total amount 
applied for, £2,371. Waterford—num- 
ber of applicants, 3; three estates; 
total amount applied for, £2,920. 
Total-—91 applicants; 16 estates; amount 
applied for, £41,516. Connaught.— 
Galway—number of applicants, 2; one 
estate ; total amount applied for, £600. 
Roscommon—number of applicants, 2 ; 
two estates; total amount applied for, 
£372. Sligo—number of applicants, 9 ; 
two estates; total amount applied for, 
£2,629. Total — 13 applicants; five 
estates; amount applied for, £5,601. 
Totals for Ireland—175 applications ; 43 
estates; total amount applied for, 
£79,584. For the information of the 
House, I may add that, taking the Re- 
turn up to January 3lst, the total 
application amounts to £130,000. No 
cases were sanctioned within the period 
specified, and no stock has been issued. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 
Mr.COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg toaxk 
the First Lord of the Treasury if his atten- 
tion has been called to the abandoned 
state of the works on the Collooney and’ 
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Claremorris Railway; if the delay is 
caused by some technical disagreement 
between them and the Treasury; and 
whether, in view of the responsibility 
entered into (on the faith of promises 
made by the Government) by the counties 
of Sligo and Mayo, he will use his 
influence to bring the matter to a speedy 
conclusion, so that the works may be 
resumed and much-needed employment 
given in a poor and congested district, as 
well as to arrest the further decay of the 
existing works ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. The matter in dispute between 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company and the Board of Works is 
now the subject of negotiation. No 
effort will be spared to bring about 
a settlement at the earliest possible 
moment. 


LADY SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Lady Sub-Commis- 
sioners have been appointed by the 
Royal Commission on Labour now 
sitting to inquire into the conditions 
under which female labour is carried on 
in the country; and, if so, whether the 
Lady Sub-Commissioners will inquire 
first into the circumstances of female 
labour in the Metropolis or in the 
provinces ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: [ am asked by 
my right hon. Friend to answer this 
question. One of the Commissioners of 
the Royal Commission on Labour has 
recommended the appointment of Lady 
Sub-Commissioners to inquire into the 
conditions of employment of womer. in 
certain industries. The application is 
now before the Treasury, and is 
under the consideration of that body. 


ARMY VETERANS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the grant in aid of the 
survivors of the Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny campaigns, alluded to last Ses- 
sion, would be available for their widows? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
this could not be done, as soldiers’ pen- 
sions are never in any case whatever con- 
tinued to their widows. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
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Secretary of State for War whether he 
would consider the possibility of grant- 
ing some pension to old soldiers over 50 
years of age who have served 12 years 
with the colours ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Any grant of 
deferred pensions would require great 
consideration, as the amount involved 
is very large; and the system would be 
directly contrary to the principles of 
short service and a reserve. I have 
already announced a limited grant of 
pensions to men who served in campaigns 
before 1860 ; and I am now considering 
whether it is possible to reduce the 
period of service which qualifies for such 
pensions. 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (North Longford): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what are the precedents upon 
which he acted in granting a Member of 
this House the Chiltern Hundreds while 
the House was not sitting ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The dates of the 
grants, together with the names of the hon. 
Members during the last ten years, are 
as follows:—Mr. Sullivan, 3rd February, 
1882 ; Sir Charles Russell, 6th February, 
1882; Mr. Finigan, 15th September, 
1882; Mr. Cowan, 19th October, 1882 ; 
Mr. Bisset, 16th November, 1883; Mr. 
Holmes, 24th January, 1884 ; Mr. Cohen, 
7th February, 1888; Mr.  Lacaita, 
7th February, 1888. 


BRUSHMAKERS’ STRIKE IN 
SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in connection with the strike of the 
Sheffield division of the United Society 
of Brushmakers, an application has been 
made to the managers of the Macclesfield 
Industrial Schools by certain employers 
for the services of lads from the schools 
to take the place of those on strike ; and, 
if so, whether he will give instructions 
that no such application be acceded to, 
inasmuch as the Industrial School is a 
State-aided institution ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Managers of the Macclestield 
Industrial Schools that no appli- 
cation has been made to them by 
employers for the services of lads from 
the schools to take the place of the 
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brushmakers on strike. The Managers 
have been told that if such an application 
‘be made to them, it must at once be re- 
fused. 


THE INSURANCE OF CHILDREN. 


Cotone. DAWNAY (York, Thirsk 
Division): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to pass a 
Bill, similar to the one brought forward 
last Session, to amend and regulate the 
Laws relating to the insurance of chil- 
-dren ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
my hon. Friend I have to remind him 
that this Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Lords last year, was sent to 
a Committee, which took evidence, but 
gave no Report on the merits of the 
Bill. I am afraid that, under these 
circumstances, and without myself ex- 
pressing any opinion on the merits of 
the Bill, it would not be possible for 
us to add to our already considerable 


programme of legislation. 


COMMISSIONS IN THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY, 


Mr. E.STANHOPE: As some miscon- 
ception appears to have arisen in 
to the answer given by me on Thursday 
last to a question put by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Basingstoke Divi- 
sion, I would like, with the permission 
of the House, to explain that my reply 
applied only to Militia Artillery candi- 
dates for commissions in the Royal 
Artillery. As regards the other Militia 
‘candidates, looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, I have come to the 
conclusion that the reduction was some- 
what excessive, and I have accordingly 
added 10 to the number which had been 
announced for competition. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 


CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he would consider the pro- 
priety of extending the district of 
Luvally, which has been scheduled as a 
congested district, so as to include that 
portion of the outskirts of Tuam which 
contains the Curragh Mills; and if he 
would consider the question of re-opening 
‘these wood mills under the control or 
with the assistance of the Congested 
Board ? 

Mr. Matthews 
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Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): The Con- 
gested Districts Board will, I have no 
doubt, consider the expediency of recom- 
mending what the hon. Member suggests. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is it the case 
that a selection without competition is to 
be made from Land Commission and 
Census Clerks for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board vacancies; and as these 
officers were originally nominated by the 
Viceroy subject to examinations, will the 
Government consider the advisability of 
filling these posts by competition amongst 
the clerks in question, so as to avoid 
apprehensions arising under a system of 
mere nomination ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The staff of the 
Congested Districts Board is very limited 
in number, and the persons appointed to 
it were selected by the Lord Lieutenant 
by reason of the experience they pos- 
sessed in the discharge of cognate duties. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: If these gentlemen 
were so experienced it would have been 
easy for them to have passed a competi- 
tive examination. Why does the Govern- 
ment lay itself open to the charge of 
favouritism in these appointments ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The members of the 
staff were appointed, as I have said, 
because of their experience. They were 
not nominees of the Lord Lieutenant. 
They were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Congested Districts 
Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would ask 
whether with the view of dissipating the 
impression of favouritism that now pre- 
vails as to the selection, the staff of the 
Land Commission and Census Depart- 
ments would be allowed to compete for 
these appointments ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): Am I right in saying the 
appointments were made on the recom- 
mendation of the Congested Districts 
Board ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir; I believe 
the appointments were all made on the 
recommendation of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone make any 
recommendation ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : We know he did. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN KENT, 


Mr. E.KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Rochester): I should like to ask my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether there is 
any truth in the report appearing in 
this morning’s newspapers to the effect 
that there has been an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Kent ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE(Mr.Cuap tin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): It is true that a report has 
been received by the Board of Agriculture 
to the effect that the disease has spread 
from the metropolitan area to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sittingbourne, in Kent. I 
find from further inquiries this morning 
that the outbreak occurred at Minster, 
in the Island of Sheppey. There are 14 
animals, affected out of a herd of 36 
animals which have been known to be in 
contact with a number of other animals 
on the marshes in that district. An Order 
has in consequence been passed this 
morning prohibiting the removal of the 
animals from the Island of Sheppey, and 
entting it off from other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Was the 
source of contagion traced ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: So far as we know, 
the outbreak has been traced to an animal 
which left the Metropolitan market before 
the disease was discovered last week. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS (WAGES). 


Moved an Address for “Return of the 
forms issued by the War Office, Admiralty, 
Board of Works, and other Departments of 
the Government, in compliance with the terms 
of the Resolution of the House of 13th 
February, 1891.”—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Motion agreed to. 


OMISSION OF A MEMBER'S VOTE. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co. Ossory): I wish to call the attention 
of you, Mr. Speaker, and of the House, to 
an omission in the Journals of the 
House of last Friday which affects me, 
and which I think you will see ought to 
be corrected. I voted on that occasion 
under considerable difficulty, owing to 
indisposition, in favour of the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford, on behalf of the release of 
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the treason felony prisoners, and my 
name does not appear in the Division. I 
wish to express a desire that the correc- 
tion should be made. I certainly voted 
on that occasion, as I walked through the 
Lobby with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Monaghan, who will no doubt testify 
tothe accuracy of my statement. I gave 
my name as usual, and I also gave the 
name of my constituency. I think it is 
possible that the clerk did not hear the 
name of the constituency, for the name of 
Dr. Roderick Macdonald is recorded. 
He is represented as having voted, and I 
do not think he did vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter will of 
course be rectified, and an erratum will 
be inserted in the Journals. 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I wish to make a personal explana- 
tion in reference to a certain matter that 
occurred on Friday evening. I moved 
an Amendment to the Address relating 
to the Indian Councils, and I made 
certain statements of what I considered 
@ very serious character in regard to 
Indian officials. Thé hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
contradicted me very flatly and very 
thoroughly, and in such a way as to 
impute to me culpable negligence in the 
statement of facts, and in likewise bring- 
ing forward matters without proper and 
sufficient investigation. IfI were guilty 
of such conduct I should be unworthy 
of being a Member of this House, and 
therefore I would like to say that my 
statements were made after the most 
careful investigation. For example, I 
said that out of 2,367 appointments held 
by the higher grade of the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service, only 188 were held by 
natives. The Under Secretary contra- 
dicted me flatly, accused me of ignorance, 
and said the reverse was the fact—that 
there were only 188 Europeans, and that 
all the others were natives. Sir, 1 made 
& similar statement two years ago from 
my place in this House, and the hon. 
Gentleman the then Under Secretary for 
India did not then contradict me. My 
authority was the Public Service Com- 
mission Report, where, in pages 92 to 134, 
every word and syllable of what I stated 
is tobe found. I looked over the matter 
with the assistance of Mr. William Digby, 
political officer. No man who gives time 
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and attention to a question has a right 
to be attacked, and to have his word and 
good faith impugned by a Gentleman 
speaking from official information. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Gerorce Curzox, Lan- 
cashire, Southport): I certainly had not 
the other evening any intention of being 
in the least discourteous to the hon. 
Gentleman, still less of imputing culpable 
negligence to him in any form that could 
be considered offensive by himself. I 
am glad he has called my attention to 
his fact, and that he has given me 
his authority for the figures he 
used. The other night the only anthority 
he gave when I asked him was the elec- 
tioneering speeches delivered by two 
gentlemen in 1885. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I did not quote 
the electioneering speeches for that state- 
ment, but for a statement that out of 
900 Uncovenanted Service appointments 
only nine were held by natives. 

Mr. CURZON : I am sorry to have 
imperfectly understood the hon. Gentle- 
man, but he will now understand my 
reason for regarding with suspicion his 
authority the other night. I am glad 
the figures he quoted came from the 
Blue Book, and I am obliged to him for 
making the explanation he has now 
done. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: 
which is correct now ? 


Mr. Speaker 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [9th Febru- 
ary|—‘‘ That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, as fol- 
loweth :— 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament : 


We take this first opportunity of offering 
to Your Majesty our sincere condolence in the 
—. dispensation of Providence with 

r. Swift Mac Neili 
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which Your Majesty and this Nation have 
been visited, in the death of His Royal 
Highness Price Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale: 

We assure Your Majesty of our heartfelt 
participation in the universal — of 
sympathy with Your Majesty and Your 
Majesty's family under this grievous affliction 
Po in the deep sense entertained by all classes 
of your Majesty’s subjects of the calamity 
which the country has sustained by the loss 
of a Prince who had won for himself the 
general affection ard regard of Your Majesty's. 
subjects.”"—(Mr. Hermon Hodge.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(4.23.) Mr. SEXTON (West Belfast), 
in rising to move as an Amendment to 
the Address, at end, to add,— 


“We deem it our duty to acquaint your 
Majesty that a decisive majority of the Irish 
ple, and of their representatives in this 
ouse, are convinced cf the inability of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland as 
her distinctive interests require, and that this 
conviction has been intensified by the manifest 
failure of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 to 
afford an acceptable basis for the extension of 
the class of occupying proprietors in Ireland,” 


said: at the advanced stage which the 
Debate on the Address has reached I think 
it needful to refer to one passage in the 
Speech from the Throne, and even this 
reference 1 should not have been con:- 
pelled to make if it had not appeared to 
me that there is a serious discord and an 
air of contradiction between the passsee 
in question and some recent speeches of 
the Principal Minister of the Crown. 
Sir, we are told in the Royal Speech that 
proposals will be laid before us for apply- 
ing to Irelandthegeneral principles aftect- 
ing Local Government already adopted in 
Great Britain. Now, the fundamental 
principle of the scheme of Local Govern: 

ment adopted in Great Britain is that 
the majority have the right to rule ; that 
the majority of the electors shall dictate 
the composition of the Local Governing 
Bodies, and that the majority of the 
Local Governing Bodies shal] dictate the 
course of the administration of their 
affairs. I must say I can discover no 
satisfactory accord between that declara- 
tion in the Speech from the Throne and 
the observations affecting Ireland in the 
speech of Lord Salisbury at Exeter, a 
speech which has already been referred 
to in this Debate. I confess I thought 
it rather hard that the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who has otherwise 
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quite enough to do, should have to 
defend an orator so erratic and un- 
ruly as the Prime Minister. However, 
Sir, I am bound to say, in justice to 
the First Lord, that he associated him- 
self as little as possible with the speech 
of the Prime Minister. He began by 
saying he had not read it. That did 
no credit to his powers of defence—at 
any rate, it was not a brilliant defence. 
For my own part, I should have been 
inclined to take no notice of any lan- 
guage that Lord Salisbury might appl 

othe. We have had yin 4 
perience of him. It is not so long ago 
since he compared the Irish people to 
Hottentots; he said that we were 
addicted to crime; he said that the only 
way of dealing with us was by firm and 
resolute government, and now we under- 
stand from actual experience what is 
meant by that famous phrase. Sir, it 
means the suppression for ever of the 
ordinary rights of the community and of 
the rights and privileges granted by the 
British Constitution. It means, as to 
administration, that every official is to be 
encouraged to attack the rights of the 
people, that if he iz challenged at law he 
will be defended out of the public purse ; 
that his own word will be taken as final 
in the matter of guilt or innocence; and 
that all demands for investigation are to 
be spurned. These being the acts of 
Lord Salisbury, why should we be sur- 
prised at his language? Sir, I shall be 
content to leave to the electors of this 
country, whose opportunity will shortly 
come, the question whether the language 
of insult towards the creed of vast multi- 
tudes of the people of this realm befitted 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. It 
strikes me that the language of Lord 
Salisbury at Exeter was something more 
than mere general declamation. I know 
that Lord Salisbury is a scoffer by nature, 
that he is a bigot by calculation, and that 
he will not consent to >ridle his tongue 
when his party so desire. He will de- 
nounce the religion of the Roman Catho- 
lies to-day and court their votes to- 
morrow, according as it suits his purpose. 
When I read the language of Lord Salis- 
bury at Exeter I asked, What is his 
present and immediate object? What is 
the meaning of this elaborate attempt to 
exalt the minority and insult and degrade 
in public estimation the majority of the 
Irish people? Sir, the conclusion at 
which I arrived was that the Prime 
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Minister was endeavouring to influence 
the course of public opinion in respect to 
the Local Government Bill. Lord Salis- 
bury has turned history upside down, 
has inverted his facts to suit his pu 
So far from it being true that the Catho- 
lics of Ireland exhibited an attitude of 
hostility towards the Government of 
England (which well deserved it), their 
great historical fault has been in, regard 
to the Government of this country, that 
they have been too patient, too submissive. 
If they have made progress, and if 
they are likely to make more, it is due to 
the fact that they have had much suffer- 
ing, and they have learned much in the 
past. The Irish Catholics of the 
present day are men of keener judgment 
than their forefathers, and of more 
netrating insight into political affairs. 
hey are more stern and persistent, and 
it is with these qualifications that Lord 
Salisbury and all concerned will have to 
take account in their future transactions 
affecting Ireland. How was it Lord 
Salisbury described the majority of the 
Irish people? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who was very careful and guarded in 
his speech the other day, treated the 
speech of the Prime Minister as if he 
had only said that the rich in Ireland 
were the few, and that the poor were 
the many. But the Prime Minister said 
a great deal more. He said the majority 
contained all that is backward and 
unprosperous, and all that is opposed to 
civilisation and enlightenment. Now, 
what does the minority contain? It 
contains the Irish landlords. When 
you remember what they have been and 
what they have done, what great powers 
they have misused, what splendid oppor- 
tunities they have wasted for promoting 
civilisation and enlightenment, how they 
have squandered their substance, how 
they have been the plague of Ireland 
and the disgrace of this Empire, 
do I go too far, in the view of 
any impartial mind, when I say 
that the landlords of Ireland have shown 
themselves to be the most backward and 
the most unprogressive body of men not 
only in Ireland, but in Europe? Its 
idea of enlightenment is to perpetuate 
sectarian rancour by keeping alive the 
passions of a religious quarrel that ended 
two centuries ago. It contains all those 
whose idea of civilisation is to resist— 
no, not to resist, to threaten to resist 
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—the grant by the Imperial Parliament 
and the Crown of a free Constitution to 
Ireland. If the majority in Ireland 
contain an element that is rather back- 
ward and unprosperous, to what is that 
due? It is due to the fact that you 
have, for generations, deliberately ex- 
ploited their country in the interests of 
an intruded class, in the interests of a 
class to whom you gave legal power over 
the means of the livelihood of the 
people, and who use that power without 
stint and ruth to strip the people bare 
and keep them in a state of abject 
poverty. The true cause of the back- 
wardness of Ireland was stated in an 
earlier and a wiser speech of Lord 
Salisbury, when he said that it was due, 
not to the Celtic race, to the Catholic 
Creed, nor to the democratic sentiment 
of Ireland, but to the fact that the 
British Government existed in Ireland, 
and that an alien rule had cast a blight 
upon the life of the people. Those of 
the Irish majority who have been able 
to make their way outside the sphere of 
British rule to any other country in the 
world, where the chance of fair play 
existed, or even inside the sphere 
of British rule, but outside the circle of 
Irish maladministration, have shown 
that they are as able to prosper as well 
as any other men, and that they are 
fully alive to, and not opposed to, civilisa- 
tion and enlightenment. The backward- 
ness of Ireland, so far as it exists, is due 
solely to her poverty. Her poverty is 
directly due to the necessary effect of 
your agrarian policy, and you cannot 
attempt, in regard to this question of 
Local Government, to make this wrong- 
doing in the past,and in the present, a 
justification for committing further in- 
justice, The First Lord of the Treasury 
was more guarded in his own opinion 
than the Prime Minister, but his 
observations equally challenged notice. 
I am at a loss to understand why he 
brought in the question of Ulster. He 
spoke of Ulster as if it were a political 
unit. But it is nothing of the kind. 
The other three provinces of Ireland are 
political units, but Ulster is not a 
political unit, and, what is more, it never 
will be. Ulster is represented in this 
House by 33 Members, of whom 16 are 
adherents of the Government and 17 are 
Nationalists. It is true the four 
Eastern Counties have a majority of 
Protestants, but the five Western 
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Counties contain a heavy majority, 
which is Catholic, Celtic, and Nation- 
alist. Why, therefore, the First 
Lord of the Treasury should have 
brought in Ulster, in view of the facts [ 
have stated, which can lead to no inference 
unfavourable to our view of Home Rule 
and Local Government, is more than I 
can attempt to explain. But the First 
Lord of the Treasury has evolved out of 
his own reflection another delusion 
which may be corrected by a very little 
inquiry. He stated in his speech the 
other night, that the line of division of 
political opinion in Ireland corresponds 
with the line of demarcation between 
backwardness and progress—very in- 
genious, truly, and very convenient for 
the Government, no doubt ; but I submit 
that the contrary is the case. If the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to refer to 
education, I can tell him that the Irish 
Catholics, class for class, are now as well 
educated as Protestants, and they have 
proved themselves well able to hold their 
own in every form of contest and com- 
petition, and in every walk of life. They 
are as well educated as the rank which 
resorts to the Universit, or as the 
children of the peasant who resort to the 
National School. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to speak of wealth? 
Again, I say the landlords of Ireland, 
their connections and dependents, are the 
marrow and substance of the minority. 
But many of them are in a condition of 
insolvency. Most of them have nothing 
to spare, and the few amongst them that 
can be called men of wealth have no 
more claim to be counted than is justi- 
fied by what they draw from Ireland, 
which they spend, together with 
their lives, in England or in some 
other country. Let not the right 
hon. Gentleman forget that eleven years 
ago the Irish tenant acquired by law the 
legal proprietorship of the soil. I have 
no doubt that if a precise valuation could 
be made of the assets of every Irishman 
in Ireland, and his debts deducted from 
it, it would be found that, poor as the 
people undoubtedly are-—poverty, how- 
ever, is a relative term, and better than 
insolvency—the majority of them now 
hold in their hands the greater part of 
the real, actual, and genuine value and 
capital of the country. If the right hon. 
Gentleman choose to get a Return from 
the London Insurance Companies, and 
from other persons who have loaned 
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money on Irish land which has not been 
repaid, and that were laid on the Table, 
it would be seen that the money lent to 
the Irish landlords, and not repaid, 
probably amounts to very nearly the fee- 
simple value, at the present moment, of 
the entire soil of Ireland. So much for 
the theory of the right hon. Gentleman— 
that the line of political division of 
opinion corresponds to the line of demar- 
cation between backwardness and pro- 
gress. I would respectfully invite him, 
especially in these matters of practical 
legislation where precision is so impor- 
tant, not to found himself upon baseless 
theory notoriously at variance with the 
facts. If these two Ministers, the 
Prime Minister and the First Lord 


of the Treasury, intended by 
their speech, and by their attack 
upon the majority of the Irish 


people and their elaborate praises of the 
minority, to convey that the proposals to 
be made before us in regard to Ireland 
would allow the majority to rule, their 
way of expressing that view is so exceed- 
ingly indirect that I may be pardoned 
for entertaining some doubt upon that 
point. If, on the other hand, the Prime 
Minister and the First Lord meant that 
they will not apply to Ireland the rule 
that they apply to England—that the 
minority in Ireland is to be fortified or 
protected, and that the majority is to be 
curbed and checked-—then it would have 
been more frank to have advised the 
Sovereign not to tell the House that 
proposals would be made on the same 
general principles already adopted in 
Great Britain, but that the principles 
adopted here are opposed to those they 
intend to apply to Ireland. However, 
we shall very freely be able to judge of 
that as soon as we see the Bill; but, in 
the meantime, I think it necessary that a 
statement proceeding from so high an 
authority, and intended perhaps to have 
a covert bearing upon immediate legis- 
lation, should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Sir, inthe Amendment which I 
now move I invite the House to inform 
the Sovereign that a decisive majority of 
the Lrish people, and of their Representa- 
tives in this House, are convinced of the 
inability of the Imperial Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland as her distinctive 
interests require, and that this conviction 
has been intensified by the manifest failure 
of the Land Purchase Act of 1891, to 
afford an acceptable basis for the 
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extension of the class of occupying 
proprietors in Ireland. I do not en- 
deavour in my Amendment to define 
precisely the inability of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate well for Ireland, 
because I think it comprises more what 
physicians call a complication of dis- 
orders. It proceeds from profound 
ignorance of Ireland, an ignorance 
which I may as well say is incurable, 
because you are resolved not to take 
advice; and it proceeds partly from 
prejudice, which is certainly not upon 
the decrease among the Party opposite. 
That inability, also, in a great measure 
proceeds from the increasing strain and 
pressure of the duties of this Parliament, 
and that is a cause which will not diminish, 
but must increase, as time goes on. It 
will be observed that I do not invite 
from this House any declaration as to the 
right of Ireland toa separate Legislature. 
The judgment of Ireland upon that sub- 
ject is quite enough for me; and the 
judgment of Ireland is undoubtedly that, 
even if your legislation for her interests 
were as good as it is bad; that circum- 
stance would not affect her natural and 
historic right, which she is, under all cir- 
cumstances, determined to maintain. I do 
not even ask you to declare upon the ex- 
pediency of a separate Legislature for 
Ireland. That is a question for the 
electors of the country, which will pre- 
sently come before them, and to them I 
am content to leave it. I do not raise 
any debate upon this occasion upon any 
specific scheme of Home Rule. I think 
the gallant Gentleman opposite must 
admit that it would be idle for me to do 
so in the presence of a trenchant majority 
which is firmly pledged to opposition to 
any andall Home Rule, and alsocommitted 
by its own legislative act to the perpetual 
coercion of Ireland. It would be idle 
to raise discussion now ; but the time for 
it will come very shortly, when the 
Minister vested with the power of con- 
ferring a Parliamentary Constitution 
upon Ireland proceeds to invite the 
House of Commons to execute the will 
of the country. I am not moved by the 
circumstance, of which I am well aware, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham is athirst for 
particulars, and I know very well what 
he did with particulars when he had 
them before. He affected to accept the 
principle, but he used the particulars to 
attack the principle. He attacked the 
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principle from behind the particulars, 
and used the particulars both in this 
House and in the country as a means of 
procuring the defeat of the principle. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s large family 
of plans of Home Rule all perished in 
their infancy. He frankly, I may 
say, cynically admits his failure in 
the capacity of a parent. Having 
failed in that capacity, he is now 
anxious to make a fresh start in life as a 
guardian of the progeny of others. But 
others are naturally unwilling to trust 
their progeny to him, as his antecedents, 
in their judgment, do not fit him for the 
oftice of guardian. His natural réle— 
I speak with the greatest respect—is that 
of the wicked uncle. If I may illustrate 
by metaphor my view of the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I should say 
that he mutinied and deserted his ship 
because he was not suffered to take com- 
mand. He has obtained another com- 
mand, however, and is now captain of a 
baad of political wreckers ; but whenever 
or however he may regard that band, I 
tell him with some confidence that no 
Irish Nationalist will assist him in hold- 
ing out false lights to the ship freighted 
with the hopes and fortunes of Ireland. 
I do not ask this House even to declare 
its own opinion upon its fitness to legis- 
late well for Ireland, particularly because 
the Party opposite considers itself well 
able to legislate for the people of the 
whole world; while another reason is 
that this House is moribund. I regard it 
as a dying sinner, and I think it would be 
too cruel to ask a dying sinner to frame 
an epitaph commenting frankly upon his 
career ; but it is not too much to expect 
that this House should make some atone- 
ment to those it has injured in the course 
of its ill-spent life; and I think I am en- 
titled to ask it to make reparation for 
having placed Ireland under the 
ban of perpetual outlawry, by at 
Jeast admitting the opinion which 
the Irish people hold upon the source of 
such legislation. I am asked the ground 
of the conviction entertained by the 
Irish people, that the imperial Parlia- 
ment is unable to legislate for Ireland, 
and I shall state it in brief and 
plain terms. For 90 years of what you 
call “Union”—the forced partnership 
between Great Britain and our country— 
we find that your population has trebled, 
and almost quadrupled, wit..in that term, 


-and has advanced—and I certainly do not 
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grudge the advance—by leaps and bounds 
in the standard of the comfort of life, 
and in every element of national pro- 
sperity and individual wealth ; whilst in 
the same period you have brought down 
our population, not only to the level at 
which it stood at the date of the legisla- 
tive Union, but to the lowest level at 
which it stood within the century, and 
that population, so decimated by your 
policy, stands at this moment, generally 
speaking, upon a lower level of subsist- 
ence than anywhere prevails within 
the bounds of what claims to be civilised 
Europe. You may say that you are not 
responsible, but I say the responsibility 
is directly and solely yours ; and why, 
because Ireland, being a country where 
the people had no means of living except 
by the cultivation of the land, where, 
therefore, it was necessary for them, 
from the first, to have legislative protec- 
tion in the pursuit of theirindustry and in 
the security of the means of living 
—so far from affording that legisla- 
tive protection, you did just the con- 
trary. You placed over them, as I have 
said, a privileged class; you enabled 
that class to fix the price of the natural 
agent by the use of which the people 
could find a means of living; you placed 
in the hands of that class the power they 
have used without mercy and stint ; and 
the result was that thrift was made im- 
possible in Ireland, and that the very idea 
of progress was rendered a mockery. 
The landlords were enabled and en- 
couraged by your law, to take from the 
people all the produce of their labour, 
except so much as kept body and soul 
together, so that the formation of the 
first element of national prosperity, the 
capital fund or reserve in the hands of 
the people, was rendered impossible ; 
and, therefore, we have seen, in the pre- 
sent day, tenant farmers in abject poverty, 
and we know that at present the 
labouring class is, by a necessary con- 
sequence of the condition of the farmer, 
the most wretched class, not only in the 
civilised world, but more wretched than 
some savage tribes. Well, Sir, the 
whole agrarian system is breaking down 
by its own weight, and I shall 
presently show that your attempt to sub- 
stitute another system has proved abor- 
tive. But there is something more, 
Under the policy of legalised plunder 
that you have pursued in Ireland, you 
have never allowed us to come within 
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the Constitution. The time given to 
Ireland by the English Parliament 
since the Union, has been mostly 
passed in enacting coercive Statutes. 
There is an unbroken line of these 
Statutes, which extends from the date 
of the Union down to the present day, 
and this Parliament has capped the 
climax by passing what I must call an 
Act of perpetual outlawry, by a coercive 
Statute, which has placed Ireland under 
the ban of coercion, not fora day, but 
for alltime. So that the nett result of 
the Union, which Pitt promised should 
bring us material prosperity, has been 
unexampled misery ; and, politically, the 
result of bringing us into union with 
yor has been, that you began by taking 
her native Constitution from Ireland, 
and you have finished in this Parliament 
by shutting out Ireland in perpetuity 
from the pale of the British Constitution. 
This is a brief sketch of the effect of 
your legislation for Ireland since the 
date of the Union ; but I go on to say 
that I could found my Amendment and 
justify it on the effect of this Parliament 
alone. When you came into power in 
1886 you were warned by the Irish 
Members, upon the amplest evidence, 
that the judicial rents in the Acts of 
1881 would need, in that Session, to be 
revised, and that it was no longer pos- 
sible to exclude leaseholders from the 
benefits of the Acts. Your reply was a 
non possumus, The fact that the de- 
mand was made upon you by Irish 
Members seemed a sufficient reason for 
refusal. You told us the judicial rents 
could not be touched, and that lease- 
hold contracts could not be violated. 
Having enjoyed your satisfaction by 
refusing what the Irish Members then 
asked, in the very next year you brought 
in «a Bill yourselves a Bill halting, 
partial, and marred by great defects— 
but a Bill which did touch the sacred 
judicial rents, and broke the inviolability 
of the leases. You brought in that Biil 
when it pleased yourselves, and not when 
Ireland required it; and what was the 
effect of your Bill? In the interval, 
men, driven desperate by oppression, had 
recourse to the defence of agrarian com- 
bination, and you mude the existence of 
that temporary combination the excuse, 
in the first place, for violating your 
pledge to the electors of Great Britain 
that you would not propose coercion, and, 
in the second place, for imposing coer- 
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cion, not for a time, but for ever. Four 
years passed, and last year, the old evil 
agrarian system having broken down, 
and being, by universal confession, a 
failure, you tried to substitute another ; 
you set about passing the Lend Purchase 
Bill ; never had an English Minister a 
more splendid opportunity. The policy 
of purchase was generally accepted, the 
means in your hands were ample, your 
experience was suflicient, and the very 
machinery was ready ; the country had a 
right to expect from you a great re- 
forming Statute. But, unfortunately 
for Ireland, someone or other, possessed 
of a fatal love for ingenious complexity 
in financial affairs, was allowed to make 
that Act his hobby, and he rode it to 
death. The then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland anticipated a great success; he 
took the most elaborate precautions to 
provide that the large farmers should not 
run away with the share of the small 
ones ; he fully expected, and avowed that 
expectation, that united Ireland would 
make a rush on that £30,000,000. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, in another 
place, got a clause inserted to provide 
that if the applications from the counties 
under the Act in any one year did not 
reach the common level of £1.200,000, an 
applicant of either class might come and 
take the balance. We remember the 
glowing terms in which the Act was 
heralded through Ireland, and in the 
Speech from the Throne at the end of 
last Session. Why is the Speech silent 
on the subject this year? The Tory 
Party is always ready to blow its own 
trumpet; why does not the right hon. 
Gentleman perform on that instrument 
with regard to the Act? There is what 
appears to me to be a conspiracy of 
silence. The Annual Report of the Irish 
Land Commission, which is usually dis- 
tributed in December, has not yet 
been distributed for the year 1891, 
and the Monthly Reports of the 
proceedings of the Land Commission have 
been kept back since July last year, 
the month before the Land Purchase Act 
was passed. I think all this silence can 
only be explained by the fact that there 
is no pleasant story to tell. I have said 
that financial complexity ruined the Act, 
and there was no excuse for the blunder 
of the Government. They had the re- 
sult of the working of the Ashbourne 
Act for five years before them when 
a; the Land Purchase Act, and at 
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that date, out of an amount of £400,000 
repayable to the Treasury, the arrears 
only amounted to £600. Has the British 
Treasury ever come off so well with any 
other class of debtors? The Land Com- 
mission had only sold up 47 farms for 
default, and generally found process by a 
civil bill effective. During the whole of 
the stupendous transansactions, extend 
ing over five years, not a penny has been 
lost to the State. The moral inference 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
have drawn from all this was that the 
securities provided by the Ashbourne 
Act were sufficient they were the 
security of the holding and the amount 
of the guarantee deposit. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman do in his Bill? He 
added four others—a reserve fund of 
£400,000, which Ireland was to provide ; 
an insurance fund provided by the pur- 
chasing tenant; power to hypothecate 
£1,200,000 of the Imperial grant ; and 
power to make a levy on the local rates 
to recoup the Imperial Exchequer. All 
this was superfluous. To my mind, 
however, the reserve fund would not 
have impeded contracts, nor would the 
power of hypothecation, which was un- 
constitutional ; nor would the power to 
levy a county rate without the consent 
of the ratepayers, which was grossly and 
excessively unjust. These would not 
have prevented the practical working of 
the Act if individual landlords and 
individual tenants had seen that 
transactions under it would be to 
their advantage. The fatal blot on the 
whole Bill was the insurance fund. 
Before I come to that, however, I ought 
to say that the Act satisfies neither land- 
lords nor tenants. Landlords decline it 
because they are unwilling to take Irish 
Land Stock instead of Consols, and as 
they are both National Stock it was a 
piece of financial pedantry to refuse them 
the taking of either. We begged the 
right hon. Gentleman to leave out the 
insurance clause, but he would not, and 
it was a fatal blot ; because a land pur- 
chase system had been in operation for 
five years successfully in which there was 
no such fund. Since 1885 every pur- 
chaser under the Ashbourne Act has 
been allowed the full benefit of his bar- 
gain from the first ; he was only asked to 
pay the State 4 per cent. on the purchase 
money, whatever that might be. Under 
the Ashbourne Act they had to wait a 
long time for the settlement on the 
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judicial terms, but times have changed. 
The Irish people expect the return of a 
Liberal majority to power, and for a 
better administration of the Land Law; 
and looking to all these facts, was it 
reasonable, was it intelligent of the right 
hon. Gentleman to ex the farmers of 
Ireland to bind themselves, rather than 
wait three or four years, by a contract by 
which they and their successors would be 
bound for half a century, so that every 
man for the first five years would have 
to pay to the State for an insurance 
fund perhaps double as much as was 
paid in the first five years by his neigh- 
bour in the next parish who had purchased 
under the Ashbourne Act? The right hon. 
Gentleman knew little of Ireland, and 
next to nothing of human nature, if he 
expected anything of the kind. By insist- 
ing on the provision of an insurance 
fund he foredoomed his Act to failure. 
We told you so last year; you neglected 
our advice, and the result is before you. 
The legislative mountain has been in 
labour, and has brought forth, what ? 
Not even a mouse. For, half a year ago, 
an Act was passed offering thirty millions 
to anyone who would come and ask for 
it, and the Secretary for Ireland has 
to-day told us that not £1 of Irish Land 
Stock had been sold. Not only do I 
judge the failure of the Act from the 
paucity of transactions, but from the 
national indifference. The landlords have 
discussed it only to damn it with faint 
praise, and it has been practically ignored 
on the part of the tenants. The Act 
which might have donea great, vigorous, 
and potential reform if it had been 
intelligently drawn, has fallen dead. In 
the space of nearly half a year the tran- 
sactions, instead of reaching three 
quarters of a million, as they would have 
done on the same lines as those under the 
Ashbourne Act,only amounted to £80,000, 
or to £130,000 to the end of January. 
We know the eagerness of the Irish 
landlords to escape from their present 
position ; what must be their opinion of 
the Act when, out of 9,000 landlords, 
only 43 have applied under it, and out 
of half a million tenants only 175? 
Such failure is hopeless and absolute. 
Is it not a pitiable thing that in a 
House where you have the means of 
ascertaining the opinions of Irishmen 
who are well acquainted with their 
country, a measure of this kind, undoubt- 
edly great in its conception and vast 
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in potentiality if wisely applied, 
should be doomed totally, because of the 
miserable attempt to impose unnecessary 
guarantees and an insurance fund which 
five years of experience had shown to be 
unnecessary ? That fund was intended to 
meet a bad year, but the tenant would 
rather have gone on the security of his 
farm to meet it than be compelled by 
compulsory clauses to provide an insur- 
ance fund excessive from the first, and 
which would not benefit him till the end 
of his payments. No Irish Member, 
responsible to an Irish Assembly, dealing 
with this question would have thought 
of doing so, and ignoring %the evicted 
tenants. After a night’s Debate the 
right hon. Gentleman did insert a clause 
dealing with the question, but it has done 
more harm than good, as it discouraged 
and almost warned landlords not to deal 
with evicted tenants when their farms 
were relet. It did harm by fixing a 
limit of time absolutely inadequate. Why 
should the landlords and evicted tenants 
be forbidden to agree at any time if they 
wished to do so? It has tempted land- 
lords to demand exorbitant prices by 
warning the tenant that unless he had 
signed an agreement by the fifth of this 
month his last chance of restoration was 
gone. The agreements, few as they, are 
likely to be abortive, as they will pro- 
bably not be sanctioned by the Land 
Commission. I repeat the opinion I 
expressed last year, that this clause should 
be revived without the limit of 
time, and the landlords should be en- 
couraged to deal with the evicted tenants 
whetuer the farms have been relet or 
not. If they cannot agree, the terms 
should be determined by the Land Com- 
mission or by arbitration. I deeply regret 
the failure of the Act, and in 
face of the evidence in my hands, 
of the public attitude in regard 
to the Act, and the contemptible 
number of these transactions, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman can hardly deny 
that the Act, as a means of substituting 
a new agrarian condition for that which 
has broken down of its own weight, has 
been a total failure. In my judgment, 
this Parliament has bvaten the record, 
not only of blundering, but also of 
despotism, since the date of the Legisla- 
tive Union. We have seen what has 
become of your great remedial measure. 
What has been done in the way of 
oppression? This Government found 
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Treland a country in possession of a 
popular franchise and faithfully repre- 
sented by a body of Members in this 
House. They were, nevertheless, guilty 
of the despotic folly, the amazing 
blunder, of placing Ireland outside the 
pale of the British Constitution by the 
unprecedented act of passing a Coercion 
Act unlimited by time. I can hardly 
believe that you imagine that in a 
country so maltreated, and represented 
in this House, you will be free for one 
Session or one month from the confusion 
and distraction in legislative affairs due 
to a discontented country. I think you 
have begun to understand that until you 
have set Ireland free to manage her own 
affairs you will never be free to manage 
yours, or to proceed with calmness and 
the necessary deliberation to even 
approach with the slightest prospect of 
decreasing the heavy arrears of the 
great and primary duties which lie in 
your hands as the legislative organ of 
this Empire. But the mandate of the Tory 
majority is exhausted, their power for 
evil or good is at anend. Moreover, 
the country has made up its mind, the 
turn of the country has almost come, and 
cumulative evidence leaves not the 
slightest doubt that the judgment of the 
great majority of the electors of Great 
Britain on the majority of this House, 
for their sins of omission and commission 
against the people of Ireland, is one of 
unqualified condemnation. 


Amendment proposed. 

At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, “We deem it our duty to acquaint 
Your Majesty that a decisive majority of the 
Irish ple, and of their representatives in 
this House, are convinced of the inability of 
the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland 
as her distinctive interests require, and that 
this conviction has been intensified by the 
manifest failure of the Land Purchase Act of 
1891 to afford an acceptable basis for the ex- 
tension of the class of occupying proprietors 
in Ireland.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added,” 


(5.25.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I have listened with great attention to 
the speech of the hon. Member who has 
just addressed the House, and I do not 
think he has, in any degree, specified the 
particular distinctive legislation which he 
thinks is necessary for Ireland, and 
which he thinks this House is unable to 





pass. He has, however, told us that he 
U 2 
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does not think it necessary to define the 
inability under which he thinks the 
House is unable to legislate for Ire- 
land. If he did, his definition lacked 
completeness, and certainly lacked 
preciseness. He has declined to specify 
the scheme of Home Rule which would 
satisfy the aspirations of Ireland. He 
has devoted the greater part of his speech 
to what he calls the failure of the Land 
Purchase Act of last year, and he relies 
entirely, apparently, upon the short ex- 
perience that we have had of that Act 
up to the present. Surely, however, 
there are causes which it is not difficult 
to specify which may to a very large ex- 
tent account for the smail number of 
applications and the small amount of 
business done. The hon. Member led us 
to believe that, in his opinion, a com- 
parison between the operations under the 
Act of 1885 showed that the transactions 
under that Act were very much more 
extensive than they had been under the 
Act of 1891. Itis necessary for me to 
remind the House that the Act of 1885 
made changes which were, at that time, 
certainly unexampled and without pre- 
cedent. They offered to the tenants of 
Ireland opportunities and advantages 
which had never been offered before. 
The Act of 1885, for the first 
time, permitted the advance of the 
full amount of the purchase money. 
And I think the House will remember 
that the prediction was—and I am not sure 
that the hon. Member for West Belfast 
was not one of those who joined in the 
prediction—that the Act of 1885 would 
be a failure. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, no. 





Mr. JACKSON: Well, I must say | g 


that I have seen quotations from the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
I think those quotations justify me in 
what I am saying. I think it would not 
be difficult to make quotations from the 
speeches of hon. Members opposite in re- 
gard to that Act for the purpose 
of showing that, in the opinion of hon. 
Members, it has successfully done its 
work, and that, by contrast with later 
Acts, it has been held to have been almost 
the perfection of legislation. There 
are, no doubt, other causes which have 
tended to some extent to delay the opera- 
tions under the Act of 1891. Under 
that Act certain rules were prescribed, in 
the issue of which by the Treasury there 
was some delay, for which there was 
Mr. Jackson 
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reasonable cause; and the absence of 
these rules may have to some extent 
tended to delay the working of this 
Act. The hon. Member has re- 
ferred to the Insurance Fund principle 
as being fatal to the Act. That opinion 
is quoted by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but so far from the Insurance Fund being 
a fatal blot, I believe it is a distinctly 
valuable feature. The hon. Member for 
Longford can scarcely have read the Act, 
or he would not have fallen into such an 
error; he would not have forgotton that 
the Insurance Fund is a fund provided for 
the tenant’s own protection. It is a pro- 
vision which the tenant is asked to make, 
so that in the event of certain possibili- 
ties taking place he may, at all events, be 
able to draw upon that fund and to pro- 
vide for his difficulties ; and so far from 
its being a blot upon the Act, I am in- 
clined to regard it as a wise protection 
for the tenant, and for the Government. 
Another point to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast referred as proof 
that the Land Purchase Act of last year 
had not been successful related to the 
fact that the landlords wished the Govern- 
ment to give them the option of taking 
Consols instead of Land Stock, and that 
was the real cause of the failure. 

Mr. SEXTON: No, no. 

Mr. JACKSON: I understood that 
was what the hon. Member meant, and 
I think he emphasised it that if that 
option were given them the Act would 
have been a success. 

Mr. SEXTON : No,no; I said nothing 
of the kind. I said that the difficulties 
of the landlords would have been dimi- 
nished if this opportunity had been 
iven. 

Mr. JACKSON: Weill, I confess I 
am surprised. I think I may venture 
to say that no man paid greater attention 
to those Debates in the House during the 
passing of this Bill than did the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, and that he 
followed closely, day by day, every sec- 
tion and every line of the measure ; but 
is it possible that the hon. Member has 
not read Section 15, and the sub-section 
relating to it, of that Act ? 

Mr. SEXTON: It places upon the 
landlord engaged to sell that he should 
take the Land Stock in the first instance, 
ard he cannot say what the value of that 
Land Stock would be, and it is upon the 
value of that Land Stock that the whole 
thing depends. 
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Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry that I 
cannet appreciate the point of the hon. 
Member. The landlord in selling his 
estate has a certain guide and indication 
as to what would be the minimum price 
that he would get for his Land Steck. 
That minimum price is the price of Con- 
sols, and the Land Stock being at 2? per 
cent., without the liability of reduction 
to 24 per cent. after a certain period 
of time, is a better security than Consols, 
and has just as good a market as Consols, 
because it is exchangeable for Consols at 
any time, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why does it not 
sel] ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The answer to that 
question is that the public are not yet 
familiar with it. I have no doubt what- 
ever that so soon as the applications 
already received have been sanctioned, it 
will be found that there is a ready—a 
good market for any of the Land Stock 
which anybody could desire to sell. The 
hon. Member referred also to what he 
deemed to be one of the blots of the 
Act, namely, Section 13, which dealt 
with evicted tenants. I hope that what- 
ever ditliculties stood in the way in 
regard to this matter are being over- 
come. fam sure that every Member of 
the House desires to see that process 
hastened, and I am sure it is the desire 
of hen. Members not to interfere with 
it in the smallest extent. But I desire 
to put the House into possession of the 
veal facts in regard to the comparative 
periods as to business transactions under 
this Act. [ have referred to the in- 
ducements held out under the Act of 
1885, and to what changes were 
made by that Act. I have taken out 
the actual business done in the period 
between September and January, 1891-2. 
In the first period there were 1,551 
applications, representing £641,895. 
Of those applications 880 were connected 
with the Salters’ Company Estates, and 
those 880 applications, representing 
£212,503, had been negotiated prior to 
the passing of the Act of 1885. When 
the prospect of the passing of the Act 
of 1885 came, these negotiations, I dare 
say, were delayed a little in order that 
they might take advantage of the Act 
of 1885. With regard to the second 
period there were 1,634 applications, 
representing £596,166; in other words, 
the business of land purchase in the two 
periods of time was practically the same. 
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It is the duty of Land Commis- 
sioners when they find the funds 
running down to give notice at 
a particular time that they will not 
sanction any more applications for 
the balance of what is called 
the “Ashbourne Money” unless those 
applications are founded on notice 
signed prior to a certain date. They 


gave that notice upon the 22nd 
August, and they fixed as the 
date the 26th August. More than 


£200,000 of notices have been re- 
ceived consequent upon the declaration, 
and of course, this has to some extent 
absorbed the demand on the market for 
the time being. But there is no proof 
in the figures I have given to show that 
the business of land purchase has 
slackened now, or has been slackened in 
the past six months more than it has 
been during the six months beginning 
with the Act of 1885. If that be true, 
it is too early to draw a conclusion that 
| because the applications under the Act 
| of 1891 have been comparatively few in 
| the earlier months the Act of 1891 
has been a failure; the demands have 
| been supplied by the balance of the 
money which was available under the 
| Ashbourne Act. I say that it is much 
too soon to draw any conclusion, and I 
| deny altogether that the hon. Member 
for West Belfast has proved his case, 
that there has been a failure of the Land 
Act of 1891 as judged by any evidence 
that we have. It is too soon to 
determine that yet. The business of land 
purchase continues to proceed at about 
the same rate, and I have no doubt 





whatever that when the Land Com- 
missioners are in a_ position to 
put in a clear and _ precise 


manner the operations of the Act of 
1891, both buyer and seller will be in a 
better position to know what will happen 
from their transactions,and we may 
fairly look forward to a continued 
business in regard to land purchase, 
The hon. Gentleman, in the course of his 
speech, referred to certain matters which 
he thought proved the necessity of Home 
Rule. He told us that, in his opinion, 
one of the causes was. the condition of 
the people of Ireland with regard to 
their poverty. Now the hon. Member 
proposes to remedy that poverty of 
| Ireland by separating it from England 
—from the country that has given its 
credit for the purposes of Ireland. He 
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spoke with great fairness, and, I think, 
with great eloquence, of the position of 
England, which has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and he has told us of a 
part of Ireland to which certain 
privileges were denied, but he did not 
tell us that there was a part of Ireland 
which possesses the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the country, and which, under 
the same laws, has made much progress. 
He did not tell us of a district of Ireland, 
of which I know something, which com- 
petes with our manufactures, and which 
successfully competes with us in every- 
thing it undertakes; and that most 
progressive portion of Ireland is not that 
part which demands separation from this 
country, and desires to be released 
from the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. No; they are the very people 
who believe that in the long run 
they will be benefited by being stout 
champions of that Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland which has 
existed so much for the benefit of both 
countries. 

*(5.55.) Sm GEORGE O. TRE- 
VELYAN (Bridgeton, Glasgow) : I think 
that no one who has sat opposite the 
right hon. Gentleman for the last five 
years will begrudge him the warm 
hearted cheers with which he was re- 
ceived upon his first speech as Irish 
Secretary. But I consider that the 
Member for West Belfast was justified in 
defending his proposals to-night solely 
upon the grounds of the Land Purchase 
Bill of last Session, and I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will never have a 
more difficult task than that which he 
has had to-night in replying to it, for 
it was a difficult task indeed. He gave 
statistics to the House that were abso- 
lutely of a phenomenal character; but 
what do these statistics mean? They 
mean that Parliament has spent its time 
in passing this measure of Land Purchase 
as a remedial measure for Ireland, but 
the fact of it is that instead of pro- 
moting the purchase of land in Ireland 
it has checked it, and checked it to a 
degree that is quite incredible. I 
approach the Purchase Act from a 
different point of view from the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast. He approved 
of the principle of the measure, and I 
was opposed to it. But I heartily 

with him in this. I trusted 
that when the Bill was that it 


would be of benefit to Ireland in making 
Mr. Jackson 
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a great number of peasant proprietors, 
and I believed and I trusted that it 
would tend to the reconciliation and 
pacification of Ireland, and in al? the 


‘leading reforms in detail which the 


Member for West Belfast proposed 
in Committee I heartily agreed with 
him. It is precisely these points 
of detail on which we from this side 
of the House gave one class of advice 
and the Government adopted another 
class of advice—it is precisely these 
points of detail that have wrecked the 
Purchase Bill. I want to read to the 
House a few very significant figures 
indeed. In 1886 the estates that were 
sold were sold for 18 times the rent. 
In the year 1887 they were sold for 17-6 
times the rent. In 1888 they were sold 
for 17 times the rent, and in 1889 they 
were sold for 16-4 times the rent; and 
in 1890 for 16-7 times the rent. And 
observe this: that all this while the 
average rents of Ireland had been going 
down on account of the operations of 
the Land Commission, and yet in five 
years the number of years’ purchase had 
fallen from 18 times the rent to 16-7 
times. Now, these significant figures 
have, in my mind, only one meaning, 
and that meaning is, that in the mind of 
the Irish tenant, which would be the 
mind of an Irish Parliament, the prin- 
ciple of the Land Act of 1881 still holds 
sway—-the principle that the rent of 
Ireland should be subject to constant 
revision, and in the eyes of the tenant 
constant reduction. I think the argu- 
ment I have given is a most practical 
one to see—constant reduction before 
you arrive at the real figure of the land- 
lord’s claim. Now, that is not the view 
of the Government—that was not the 
view of the Government. Lord Salisbury 
in the House of Lords spoke on this 
subject in the strongest words that a 
man can possibly use. He said—this 
was, I think, in August, 1886— 

“We do not contemplate any reduction of 
the judicial rents. We do not think it would 
be honest in the first place, and we think it 
would be exceedingly inexpedient.” 

The Government tried to adopt that 
policy, but they could not for two 
reasons : First, the pressure of the Lrish 
Members ; and, secondly, what was much 
more important, the pressure of the 
nature of the case. Mr. Parnell brought 
forward his proposal for revision for the 


purpose of reducing the rents. The: 
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Government accepted that proposal in 
spite of what Lord Salisbury said. They 
accepted it a year too late. They did 
more ; they extended the Act of 1881 to 
leaseholders, and it was only because 
they made that concession that even the 
Government with all their power were 
able to carry through this period of 
disturbance and discomfort in Ireland. 
Well, now, the Land Purchase Bill was 
brought in to destroy this system of 
dual ownership and revision of rents ; but 
it has not destroyed the national way of 
regarding the question of theland. The 
figures which I have read to the House 
prove that the Irish tenant only uses the 
Land Purchase Bill for the purpose of 
completing and extending the work of 
the Land Courts and of reducing his 
rent. This is the position which I am 
anxious to prove—which I say these 
figures absolutely prove. What are the 
reductions which the Land Courts make ? 
We have not got, I think, any Returns 
of reductions later than July, 1891. 

Mr. JACKSON : There are others. 
*Sixr GEORGE TREVELYAN: Oh, 
there are others. I have not been able 
to lay my hands on them. But in July, 
1891, what was the statement? All 
through the whoie of Ireland the rents 
had been reduced by the Land Courts 
from £20,000 to £16,000—that is 
to say, a reduction of 20 per cent.; 
but under the Land Purchase 
Act, when the tenant gives 164 years’ 
purchase, it is more than 30 per 
cent. reduction, and so it is quite 
evident that the tenants will only use the 
Purchase Act, if at all, for the purpose 
of reducing their rents more than they 
would be reduced by the Land Courts. 
That is the attraction which, under the 
Ashbourne Act, tempted so very many 
tenants to purchase. Now, | want to tell 
the House—and I think it is a very serious 
matter—-what the result of the recent 
Purchase Act has been. During the 
operations of the Ashbourne Act the 
average number of applications was 
to the extent of £2,300,000 a year; 
that is to say, to the extent of about 
£200,000 a month. Since this Act has 
been passed, there has *een the entire 
time only of the half year; instead of 
some thing like £1,150,000 being applied 
for, there has been only £75,000 applied 
for. But it is fairer to take it by the 
month, because there is a rise in the month 
of January. The best month—January-- 
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sincethe present Purchase Act was passed 
has brought it up to £550,000 of appli- 
cations, against this monthly sum of 
£200,000 that was applied for one year 
with another during all the four years 
that the Ashbourne Act was under 
operation. That is the most remarkable 
comparison of figures that I think has 
ever been known. Now, the reason of it 
is perfectly plain. I have shown that 
the reason the tenant applies under the 
Purchase Act is because he wants to have 
his rent reduced; but more than that, 
he wants to have an immediate reduction. 

But the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
in his Purchase Bill, postpones to 
an almost indefinite time the oppor- 
tunity of the tenant of having his 
rent reduced. He has to pay for 
five years only 20 per cent. less than his 
former rent, and what does that mean ? 
Hon. Members must rememberthat he not 
only pays 80 per cent. on his rent, but 
he likewise pays, I think, on the average, 
7 per cent., which was the share of his 
landlord’s rates. And the consequence 
is, that the only immediate reduction 

Mr. JACKSON: No, no. 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN: Does 
not pay that? How is that? Still he 
pays the rates. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He does 
not pay the rates in addition to the 
80 per cent. 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN: He 
pays the rates whatever they are; but I 
shall pass from that point for the present, 
and say it is 20 per cent. That is the 
reason, and the main reason, so far as I 
have been able to learn, that the tenants 
will not apply under the Act of 1891. 
But there are other reasons likewise. | 
have been informed, from more quarters 
than one, that one of the reasons that 
the Act of 1891 is unpopular is the very 
unfortunate amalgamation of the Com- 
missioners of the Act of 1881 and the 
Act of 1885. Now, this amalgamation 
would be very inexpedient in any 
case, but it was undoubtedly inexpedient 
after the extremely strong remon- 
strances and representations that were 
made against it by the hon. Members 
who really speak the voice of the people 
of Ireland. Now, I have no doubt that 
the Government will say that this inter- 
ference of the ordinary Land Commis- 
sioners has been postponed until the 
appeals have been worked off ; and this is 
another point on which I should like some 
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information, and that is, how near the 
appeals are of being worked off, and how 
soon, the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881 will take part in the operations of 
the Purchase Act with the Commissioners 
of 1885? But the tenants know very 
little about that small point of whether 
or not these particular Commissioners 
have yet the power of determining values. 
What they know is that the general 
conduct of the affairs of purchase has 
been made to the whole Commissioners, 
and under Sub-section 6 the Land Pur- 
chase Act is administered by a majority 
of the Commissioners; that is, by those 
very Commissioners against whom the 
Members for Ireland on this side of the 
House, at any rate, unanimously protested 
as being Commissioners who had not the 
confidence of the [Irish people. 
Then there is another point which weighs 
with me a good deal, and which I am 
quite satisfied must weigh with the 
tenants; that is, that the tenants are 
unwilling to purchase, because they do not 
know what obligations will be thrown upon 
them in the future. Hon. Members for 
England sometimes forget that there are 
many important burdens on the English 
rates, and on the English land, 
which do not lie upon the Irish land; 
and the most important of all these is 
education. In the country districts in 
England here a landlord pays largely for 
the education of the people, or it is paid 
out of the rates. Over at least three- 
fourths of Ireland the landlord pays 
nothing, or next to nothing, for the 
education of the people, and nothing 
whatever is paid out of the rates. But I 
suppose the House does not believe that 
if Ireland had the Parliament which is 
foreshadowed in this Amendment—that 
undoubtedly greater claims would not be 
made for education upon the districts 
in the shape of rates, and that all these 
would fall upon the tenant. And I 
think it is a very great blot indeed on 
this Purchase Act that the landlords are 
able to go off with the money in their 
pockets, with the prospect of the educa- 
tion rates, and other rates in the future, 
all capitalised so that they escape 
them, and so that in the future the 
burden would be laid upon the tenant, 
and the risk, will be on the British 
Treasury. For all these causes small 
proprietors are very shy of buying. 
The average value of an Irish farm 
in Ireland is £184 now. [In the first 
Sir George Trevelyan 
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15 months of the operation of the 
Ashbourne Act the average value of 
the holdings sold was not £184, but 
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£450. In the next 15 months the 
average value went up to £46y; 
and as I took down the figures 


of the right hon. Gentleman opposice, 
so far is the Act cf 1891 from en- 
couraging the smal] tenants to buy, that 
this very large average, already between 
twice and thrice the price of an average 
holding in Ireland, instead of falling has 
run up to nearly £500. 

Mr. JACKSON: No, not so much. 
“Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN: 
I think that is very near the figure. 
It is too evident that this land 
purchase system has failed to establish 
small proprietors over the country 
hitherto, and that its action, instead 
of being quickened, has been very 
much diminished by the legislation of 
1891. What your land purchase 
system has done is this: that certain great 
landlords—sometimes they are corpora- 
tions-—who were prepared to sell and had 
everything ready before the Ashbourne 
Act was introduced—-soi1 directly, in the 
course of the first year, at 20 years’ 
purchase. They got the benefit. But I 
imagine that after the first burst 
of selling very little has been done, and 
the pace is less quick than ever. Well, 
then, the land purchase system of the 
Government has failed to tranquillise the 
country. We earnestly trusted that it 
would put a stop to evictions. Now, it is 
not at the present moment the question 
of mere eviction; it is now a ques- 
tion of tie more insidious eviction 
notices by which a tenant loses the status 
of part owner of his farm, and is put in 
the position of an ordinary individual, 
with no hold on the farm. The purchase 
system of the Government came into full 
operation in 1888. In that year there 
were 9,700 eviction notices served, in 
the next year there were 6,500, in the 
next year there were 5,932, and in the 
first half of 1891 there were 2,258. I 
say, when you have an average of 5,000 
eviction notices in one year, it is a 
very poor result of the immense 
sacrifices which were made by the 
British people in granting this pur- 
chase system to Ireland, and the great 
obligations which Lreland has incurred. 
Now, Sir, 1 want to say two or three 
words about the general character of 
this Amendment. I can quite under- 
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stand that there are a good many Mem- 
bers in this House who do not wish to 
see this Amendment placed on the 
Journals of this House. Can they for a 
moment deny any single word that is 
contained in it? What is it ?— 

“We deem it our duty to acquaint Her 

Majesty that a decisive majority of the Irish 
people and of their Representatives in this 
House are convinced of the inability of the 
Imperial Pariiament to legislate for Ireland as 
her distinctive interests require.” 
Are we not so convinced? In 1885 
over three-fourths of the Irish popula- 
tion—over, I should say, five-sixths or 
eleven-twelfths of the area—there were 
contests on this question, and that part 
of Ireland declared quite unanimously, 
by an absolutely phenomenal majority, 
in favour of this question. In 1886 
there was another General Election. 
There were no contests, but the same 
results occurred. Since then there 
have been contests, and very hot con- 
tests indeed. But it is observable that 
every Member who came into Parlia- 
ment successfully on either side—if I 
may so express it—in these contests was 
in favour of the theory that this Parlia- 
ment could not properly legislate for 
ireland. At Cork the population has 
increased very substantially since 1885,but 
the number of citizens of Cork who were 
opposed to the declaration made in this 
Amendment fell off at the last Election 
from 1,500 to 1,100. What have hon. 
Gentlemen to say against the only con- 
clusion we can draw? In the first place, 
they say it is a question of clerical 
influence. At the election of Sligo 
the candidate whom the Ecclesiastical 
Party supported succeeded ; at the elec- 
tion of Waterford the candidate whom 
the Ecclesiastical Party opposed succeeded ; 
and they both were in favour of this 
Amendment. It is quite idle to use the 
clerical argument against this declaration 
of Irish Nationalist feeling. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, with great 
assurance, said there was a province in 
Ireland which stood aloof from this way 
of regarding Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON: A part of Ireland. 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN : Well, 
what is that par. of Ireland? This 
body of opinion is entirely confined 
to three or four counties, and does not 
even exist outside them in such force as 
to be able to return a Member of Parlia- 
ment. You may fairly say that the part 
of Ireland to which the right hon. 
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Gentleman refers touches the shores of 
a single lake, and yet on that lake there 
are counties, where there is a numerous 
Nationalist tinge amongst the people—- 
counties where it is very doubtful 
whether there is not a Nationalist 
majority. The Prime Minister tells 
us that the minority are rich, and that 
the poor and needy are the majority ; 
and he gives two instanees of cities in 
support of this, and one of these cities 
returns one of the most respectable and 
influential Nationalists in this House ; 
and, therefore, | say that it is quite 
worth while putting the hon. Member for 
West Belfast's Amendment on the 
Paper in order to teach the Prime 
Minister a lesson in political geography. 
There is another theory, which is the one 
held apparently by the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Londonderry. 
He says the ery is factitious, and is got 
up by demagogues. When Lord London- 
derry came back to our part of the 
country in the North of England he 
was treated with great ovations, and a 
great banquet was given in his honour. 
This is what he said on the subject—I 
am not sure, by the way, whether these 
words were spoken in England or at 
Belfast—but they are his words. 
He said, “This demand for a Parliament 
in Dublin comes solely from a body of 
men,” whom he then describes—and I 
shall not insult the Irish Members 
of Parliament by reading the descrip- 
tion then given of them by a 
man who was sent to Ireland to 
be their ruler. Now, 1 maintain that 
the manner of this speech of Lord Lon- 
donderry is a tremendous argument in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman—the mere fact that the 
ruler of Ireland should speak in this 
way of the chosen Representatives of the 
country that he ruled—in a way that 
I will not read. (Cries of “ Read it !”) 
Well, I wil! read it if it so wished— 

* Whence comes this demand for a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin ? It comes solely from a body 
of men whose leaders have no stake in the 
country, who have contributed nothing to the 
wealth of the-country, who have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, who trust that in 
the change they clamour for they will share in 
the benefits arising from the enterprise of 
others, which they themselves have no part or 
lot in, and divide the spoils which they never 
helped to win.” 


It isa sufficient reason for this Amend- 
ment that Ireland is governed by rulers 
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who thus speak of the chosen representa- 
tives of her people. But it isto the matter, 
and not the tone, that I now object. 
It is not a question of demagogues in 
Ireland. Anyone who has had to do 
with the administration of Ireland 
knows that the national feeling is not 
a slight feeling, that it is not a 
superficial feeling—that it is a genuine 
irrepressible feeling, an immutable 
feeling in the population ; that it does 
not depend on the land question, 
that it does not depend on clerical in- 
fluence, and that it depends still less 
upon the exhortations, however eloquent, 
however sincere, of any public man, to 
whatever section of the Irish Party he 
may belong. Before I sit down, I will 
accept the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. That challenge— 
for I took down the words—was to 
bring forward a distinctive instance of 
the inability of the Imperial Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland as her interests 
require. I cannot even conceive how 
anyone can have lived through this 
Parliament and have the very slightest 
doubt that the case, in the exact 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
has been absolutely made out. Each 
Session Bills are brought into Parlia- 
ment—Bills of the very greatest im- 
portance to Ireland—Bills as to which 
there is no difference at all amongst five- 
sixths or nine-tenths of the people of 
Ireland. Each Session these Bills 
come to nothing, and that for three 
causes—first, that they are opposed by 
the majority of the Members of this 
House; next, that they cannot pass 
through another House—where not one 
single Nationalist sits; and, thirdly, and 
this is almost as important as the other 
two, there is no time for them. What do 
hon. Gentlemen say to this? At this 
moment, except, I think, in two municipal 
towns, an enormous majority of the Irish 
residents and citizens in the boroughs are 
deprived of taking any part in the 
municipal life of their country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: One. 

*Sirr GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
thought it was two. What do hon. 
Gentlemen say to this? Irish registration 
is still ineffective, and many points on 
which Irish Members feel most keenly 
cannot be amended, because in old days 
the House of Lords—now I am sorry to 
say a majority in the House of Commons 
—was set against them. What do 

Sir George Trevelyan 
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hon. Gentlemen say to the question of 
the boundaries of Dublin? I do not 
say whether it is right or not, but I have 
no doubt almost all Irishmen, especially 
all Dublin men, want to enlarge the 
boundaries of Dublin. Have hon. 
Gentlemen read the paper put into their 
hands this morning—the census of 
Leinster? Have they seen how the city 
of Dublin is diminished in population ; 
how, on the other hand, there has been 
a very large increase in those suburban 
districts where rich men live? But the 
Dublin citizens cannot increase the 
boundaries of their city because Imperial 
Parliament has no time for it, and if it 
has time, has not the will. Again, the 
Corporation of Dublin, even the House 
of Commons, were unanimous in favour 
of doing away with the most humiliating, 
and most inefficient, and I think in some 
degree, the most cumbrous system of 
conducting the finances of the city. Yet 
though the Corporation of Dublin and the- 
House of Commons were in favour of it, 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
at the instance of a paid official 
of the Corporation of Dublin—paid 
by the Corporation of Lublin, but 
not responsible to the Corporation of 
Dublin—at his instance a Committee of 
the House of Lords (five Lords sitting in 
conclave) were able to defeat what is the 
overwhelming opinion, perhaps almost 
unanimous, of those who live in the 
capital of Ireland. No, Sir, none of Ire- 
land’s wishes can be met unless it suits 
the views of that minority in Ireland? 
which has the ear of the majority in this 
House, and of almost the entire 
complement of the Members of the 
other House. Ireland is not unavenged 
I shall vote for this Amendment, as hon 
Members last year voted for the Irish 
Purchase Bill and voted for Free Educa- 
tion in England, because I am convizced, 
just as they were, of the need for a 
change in our policy. I shall vote for 
this Amendment as a British Member 
of the House of Commons, and still 
more as a Scottish Member. While 
Irish grievances are being ventilated, 
while Bills which Irishmen approve in 
principle are being passed through Com- 
mittee, while details which Irishmen 
recommended are accepted grudgingly 
or are rejected — in all cases with 
immense expenditure of time — still 
more while Coercion Bills, which Irishmei: 
hate, are being thrust down their throats. 
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(Some cries of “ Oh, oh !” and laughter.) 
To laugh is not to answer, nor is it 
mannerly—I say while these things are 
being done English, Scottish, and Welsh 
business is thrown into a corner. All 
last Session Wales got nothing except 
a Tithes Bill, which it did not 
want. The crofter districts of Scot- 
land, about half the area of Scotland, 
wish to get certain legislation. Part of 
it this Parliament approved of in prin- 
ciple, against other parts of it there is 
really nothing to be said. These districts 
can get nothing, largely because Ireland 
blocks the way. When we take the 
whole of Scotland what do we find? 
The majority, and indeed the whole of 
Parliament, voted in favour of entirely 
reforming the system of Parochial 
Boards—a matter equally as important 
to Scotland as District Councils in 
England. Nine years have passed, and 
Scotchmen—ona matter which they under- 
stand, on a matter on which they are as 
good as unanimous—cannot have their 
way because business is so blocked. 
English, Welsh, and Scottish measures 
are waiting by the dozen and by the 
score, and they will have to wait until 
Irishmen can do Irish business on the 
soil of Ireland according to Irish ideas. 
Sir, I think it is high time that there 
was an end to this system of mutual 
hindrance between communities who 
could carry on their own affairs much 
better and much quicker if they were 
allowed to carry on that part of their 
affairs which concerns themselves, and 
which can be managed without detriment 
to others. Therefore it is, that out of 
goodwill to Ireland, and because till this 
question is settled the rest of the 
nation cannot have the arrears of legis- 
lation for which they have been so long 
waiting, I shall most cordially support 
the doctrine laid down in the Amend- 
ment. 

(6.40.) Mr. DUNBAR PLUNKET 
BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I trust 
the House of Commons will be lenient 
to a new Member. I see very little 
about the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has just sat down, to 
reply to. It seems, however, to be the 
fashion now to attack absent Peers. 

“Str GEORGE TREVELYAN: I beg 
the hon. Member's pardon. I spoke of 
Lord Londonderry, not as a Peer, but as 
an ex-Viceroy of Lreland. 
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Mr. BARTON: I reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman as an ex-Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Nomore insulting lan 
hasbeen used by Lord Salisbury or by Lord 
Londonderry, or any other Peer, than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, which we, as Unionists, well remem- 
ber. Hesaid “there were two Irelands— 
the Ireland of loyalty, and the Ireland that 
sympathised with crime.” I would not ven- 
ture to rise to-night, but my constituents 
are deeply interested in the two subjects 
with which this Amendment deals, 
namely, with the capacity of this Parlia- 
ment to legislate for Ireland and with 
the Land Purchase Policy. My con- 
stituents, Sir, are strongly in favour of 
land purchase, and I heartily sympathise 
with them. Many of them wish to see 
land purchase universal, and I am not. 
afraid to say that if that could be carried 
out with the concurrence of the Treasury. 
and with the concurrence of the landlords 
and tenants of Ireland, I would be in 
favour of universal land purchase. But,, 
Sir, my constituents, who are mainly 
tenant-farmers, and who are themselves 
enthusiastic about land purchase, are not 
so impatient as to condemn an Act of 
Parliament because it does not boom 
in six months. They are not so 
ingenuous as to suppose that they ever 
would get a Purchase Bill from the hon. 
Member for West Belfast as Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer of an _ Irish 
Parliament, and they are wise enough to 
know that the Purchase Act of last 
Session was a large, a liberal, and a very 
carefully considered step towards the 
ultimate reaching of their aspirations. 
We are in Ulster in favour of land pur- 
chase, because we believe that if we can 
make a large majority, and, if possible, 
all of the occupiers of Ireland, owners of 
their farms, you will make Ireland easier 
to govern, and you will make Ireland 
more difficult for hon. Members opposite 
to agitate in. The Ulster tenant farmers 
who returned me here six weeks ago have 
given a denial to this Amendment. 
Though they like land purchase they 
have been convinced in the last five years 
that this country is capable of governing 
Ireland. For the rest of Ireland my test 
is found in the speeches of hon. Members 
opposite during the Recess—speeches made- 
to their constituents, and speeches which 
are directly inconsistent with the Amend- 
ment which they now offer. What is 
the Amendment? It asks the House to- 
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adopt three propositions—first, that the 
Act is a failure. With reference to that 
we have had very reassuring statements 
from the Chief Secretary. The hon. 
Member has said what will surprise most 
Trish landlords, that this Stock could not 
fall below the price of Consols. That 
statement is most reassuring, and it 
will certainly have a very important 
effect upon this Act. The hon. Member 
also told us other matters which were 
very reassuring—that all the money is 
not applied for and is not all dealt with. 
You cannot expect the Irish tenants to 
commence their dinner before digesting 
their lunch. Secondly, it is said that 
the failure of this Bill is because of 
its defects. It is because of that state- 
ment that I call in question the speech 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
for Longford, who can speak with autho- 
rity as a lawyer, as he is familiar with 
the Bill as a lawyer, but also with autho- 
rity as a Member, addressing his con- 
stituents, said in Longford, when dealing 
with the Insurance Fund, which we are 
told is to be the final proof of the incom- 
petence of this House to deal with Irish 
matters, that 20 per cent. is the biggest 
reduction under the Balfour Act ; but if 
this Amendment is right the Act has 
failed because this Parliament is incom- 
petent. What did the hon. Member for 
Longford say? He said the reason 
‘was because there was a section, 33 strong, 
led by Parnell, who said that it was a 
grand Act, and they could not amend 
it in the House of Commons. So 
that the veason of the Insurance Fund 
failing is not because of the incom- 
petence of the House, but because of 
the split in the hon. Member’s own 
Party. The moral of that argument is 
that his own Party should be united, and 
not that this Parliament should be 
broken up. What did the hon. Member 
say within the last few weeks when, in ad- 
dressing a meeting, he referred to the 
various defects of the Act? Did he tell 
his audience that the reason of the 
failure of the Act was that Parliament 
was unfit to govern Ireland? No. If 
it has failed it is not due to the incom- 
petence of Parliament, but to his own 
Party. If that is the reason of the de- 
fect, why has it failed in Ireland? I 
now turn to the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. I think he can provide the 
answer. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo did not allow the grass to grow 
Mr. Barton 
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under his feet. Before this Act was 
passed, he told the tenants what was his 
advice. Speaking at Wexford, where 
delegates from every district assembled, 
addressing the tenant farmers,a Member 
of this House who claims, and rightly 
claims, to be influential in [reland—one 
whose speeches are read all over Ireland, 
says— 

“That the first question which suggests 
itself to my consideration is that the tenant 


farmers ought not to avail themselves of that 
Land Act.” 


There is the question put very clearly, 
but it is not more clearly put than 
answered. He says, my advice is simple 
and distinct. Have nothing whatever to 
say to the new Purchase Act. Add that 
to the reason that we are told this Bill 
has failed because Parliament is incapable. 
I say that speech alone would account for 
the failure of this Act. What reason 
does the hon. Member give? Does he 
give the reason that this Act is a bad Act? 
He gave a reason why they should not 
buy. His words were :- 


“Now my advice to the farmers of Ireland is 

simple and distinct, and it is this : have nothing 
whatever to say to the new Purchase Act. 
(Cheers.) The ranks of the people of Ireland 
are re-forming. The National movement is 
rising again to its full former strength after 
the troubles of last winter. (Cheers.) We have 
shown in the past that by organisation and oy 
perseverance we have been able to get eac 
succeeding year better and better terms, so 
that those tenants who settled and bought ten 
years ago are sorry to-day, some of them, for 
having done so. The darkest days are over. 
(Cheers.)” 
On the face of that statement to the 
farmers of Ireland, I suppose the hon. 
Member will walk into the Lobby to ask 
the House to aflirm that the failure of 
the Act is due, not to his advice, and the 
reasons he gave to the people of Lreland, 
but to the absurd, ridiculous view which 
he has expressed on this Amendment. I 
am not the only person who has put this 
construction upon his words. The hon. 
Member for Waterford, speaking in 
County Kildare on this matter, referred 
to the Land Act as a_ valuable 
Bill for the farmers of Ireland, and he 
referred to the reasons why it failed. 
He said :— 

“That Bill, as you will remember, last 
Session was first attacked and opposed by the 
leading Members of the Seceders, and it was 
only when Mr. Parnell went into the House of 


Commons, and showed that that Bill would be 
an enormous benefit to the farmers of Ireland, 
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that they desisted from further opposition. 
Even then they hung on the flank of the Bill, 
and though they did not openly destroy it, they 
did their best to impair it.” 

I am against the insurance fund. 1 
would like to see this Bill even a much 
larger Bill than it is. But for the first 
time in the history of legislation it has 
been said that because an Act requires 
amendment—1 think it requires amend- 
ment—not that the amendment should 
be effected, but that this Parliament 
should be broken up. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo answered the speech of 
the hon. Member for Waterford by a 
long letter in the papers, but he never 
referred to the taunt, nor thought it | 
worth his while to deny it. On the 7th 
February Mr. Davitt, who was chosen as 
the representative of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, said in Kildare:— 

“ All I have got to say on this point is this - 
If the tenant farmers will put this Act 
in operation at the present time they will 
regret it.” 


{15 Fesruary, 1892} 





Can hon. Members wonder that the Act 
has fallen dead? It has fallen dead by | 
the words of the very men who blamed | 
the incompetence of this Parliament | 
to deal with Irish questions. Before | 
sitting down I would say one word | 
as representing the tenant farmers 
in Ulster. We are toid that there 
are none but Irish landlords repre- | 
sented by Irish Members on this side | 
of the House. I believe I have nearly | 
5,000 supporters, but hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite did not give me the oppor- | 
tunity of testing how many. Among | 
these I am not aware, I think, of more 
than five landlords. I do not represent | 
the landlords, I represent the commercial, | 
industrial.and, especially, the agricultural 
classes. On their behalf I say I object to 
the way in which the hon. Member for 
North Belfast, following the example of 
the right hon. Member for Derby, has 
tried to raise the cry of religious bigotry. 
It is from the hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men, and not from these Benches, that 
the cry of bigotry has been raised. 

Mr. SEXTON: I condemned raising 
the cry of religious bigotry. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: It has 
been said that the government of Ireland 
is carried on for the benefit of those we 
represent. I would like to test that 
charge by the measures of the last and 
the preceding Session. What were these 
measures? They were for the relief of 
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the people of Ireland. We rejoiced that 
they applied to the constituents of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. When the right 
hon. Gentleman, now the Leader of the- 
House, nobly conceived and carried out 
that work of charity, not one penny went 
to the people I now represent. The Bill 
for light railways and tramways did not 
benefit our constituents, but those repre- 
sented by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Even this Purchase Act which they are 
now attacking we do not think was 
adapted to Ulster, but far more to the 
farmers of the West of Ireland. If 
I had to protest for a grievance it 
would be on behalf of the farmers of 
Ulster, that land legislation ought to 
be framed more to suit their grievances. 
Hon. Members laugh. We have our 
grievances in Ulster, but we expect to 
see them remedied by this Parliament, 
and this Parliament alone; and we are 
grateful to the Government for the 
measures they have passed during this 
Parliament for relieving the distress of 
their Catholic subjects. Weare grateful 
to them, above all, for restoring to 
Ireland order and settled government, 
and showing by the policy they have 
pursued that England is capable, and 
has never been incapable, of, in this 
Parliament, meeting the wants, redress- 
ing the grievances, and governing the 
people of Ireland. 

(7.5.) Mr. JOHN REDMOND 
(Waterford): In congratulating the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down upon his speech, I may 
say that we heard with great satisfaction 
his declaration that he had been con- 
vinced by the speech of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, if not convinced 
before, that the Land Purchase Act of 
last Session is defective, and when in the 
course of a few days we endeavour to 
remedy those defects we hope we shall 
have the assistance of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Sir, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast raises two distinct points. Each 
one would have been sufficient to engage 
the serious attention of the House. So 
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| far as the smaller or more restricted of 


the two questions is concerned—namely, 
that dealing with the Land Purchase 
Act—I desire to say that I heartily sym- 
pathise with the arguments used by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, in which he 
pointed out the defects which have led to 
the failure of the Act up to the present. 
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It is conceded by all who know any- 
thing of the matter that this Insurance 
Fund—to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has declared his hostility— 
is the main defect which stands in the 
way of the tenant farmers of Ireland 
taking advantage of the Act. That In- 
surance Fund had not the support, so far 
as I know, of any section of Irish 
Nationalists in this House; it certainly 
was opposed by the late Mr. Parnell and 
by those who were honoured in fol- 
lowing his lead ; it certainly was opposed 
by us, and it was inserted in the Bill 
undoubtedly to cater to English public 
opinion and to provide another safe- 
guard for the money of the British tax- 
payer. Another defect in the Bill which 
the hon. Member for West Belfast most 
rightly alluded to was the failure of 
Clause 13 to provide any assistance to 
the evicted tenants in Ireland. Sir, I 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast with attention and 
interest, because a Bill has been intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Ros- 
common dealing with that defect in the 
Bill of 1891 in almost the very manner 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman. 





I sympathise with the position taken up | posals 


by the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
but I do not go the full length of his 
Amendment. I do not think he estab- 
lished his case for saying that the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891 was a manifest 
failure to provide an acceptable basis for 
the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary. My opinion is that it does 
afford a basis, and a valuable basis, 
There are defects in the machinery which 
prevent it from working, but the 
machinery is there, and the defects can 
be removed, and when that is done an 
enormous boon to the tenant farmers of 
Ireland will result. Therefore, while 
joining with the hon. Member in calling 
attention to these defects, and calling 
for their removal, and showing that these 
defects were not due to the Nationalist 
Party, but were put in to satisfy Eng- 
lish opinion, I am not prepared to deny, 
as this Amendment denies, that the Act 
forms a valuable basis for the creation of 
a peasant proprietary. The other por- 
tion of the Amendment seems to me to 
raise questions of the widest interest and 
the greatest importance. For my part 
I regret that the hon. Member did not 
see fit to introduce a little more appear- 
ance of reality into this portion of the 
Mr. John Redmond 
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Amendment. I was oppressed all through 
with a feeling I could not conquer that 
there was an utter absence of reality in the 
observations he made on that part of his 
case. Sir, a debate has been raised in 
this last Session of Parliament on the 
subject of Home Rule in a somewhat 
half-hearted or faint-hearted fashion. 
But I believe that ne Debate on this 
question of Home Rule for Ireland 
ought to be allowed to terminate with- 
out the voice and opinion of all sections 
of the Irish people, and the requirements 
of the moment being clearly and un- 
mistakably heard in this House. There 
is no use in disguising the fact that at 
this moment amongst large masses of 
the Irish people there exists the very 
gravest anxiety on this question. There 
is, among large masses, a wide-spread 
desire for some further information— 
not for the details of the measure which 
the Liberal Party have promised to 
introduce — that is a cry that we have 
never raised; that is a foolish and im- 
possible demand. No, not for informa- 
tion as to the details of the Home Rule 
Bill, but for information with reference 
to certain of its main features and pro- 
. We know from the speech 
delivered a few days ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New. 
castle, we know for the first time 
officially, that it will be proposed to keep 
the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament, but as to the consequences 
likely to flow from that change in the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, and especially 
how far the Imperial Parliament is to 
retain the power of interfering 
with and controlling Irish _legisla- 
tion, we know absolutely nothing. Not 
only do we know nothing, but 
we hear contradictory voices. I believe 
that the Irish people have real and sub- 
stantial ground for the anxiety which 
they feel. Weare told we should simply 
trust to the admitted, recognised and 
honoured earnestness of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
We are told we should trust implicitly to 
his good intentions and the good inten- 
tions of his Party, that we should not 
embarrass our friends. Sir, in asking for 
information, I deny that I am taking a 
course which will embarrass the Liberal 
Party in the future. They have 
succeeded in bringing over to Home 
Rule the great majority of the people 
of England, who are convinced that in 
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order tc carry out the pacification of 
Treland it will be necessary to grant 
Home Rule with a large and a generous 
hand. That being so, how can it be an 
embarrassment to the Liberal leaders 
and their party to declare the main 
features upon which they intend to 
shape their Home Rule policy. Sooner 
or later these main features will have to 
be discussed in the constituencies, and 
if these main features were voted 
upon by the constituents the House of 
Lords would not dare for one instant to 
stand between Ireland and that Home 
Rule which the English electors want. 
In asking for information I am taking 
the most direct course to hasten the pro- 
gress of Home Rule. Much has happened 
within the last year in Irish politics. I 
do not care to refer to all the cir- 
cumstances which have undoubtedly 
shaken the faith and confidence of a 
certain section of the Irish people in 
this matter. The policy of patience, 
silence and confidence, which might have 
been safe when Ireland had a united 
Nationalist representation and a wise 
and powerful leader, is, as many of us 
know, both unsafe and unwise in the 
present circumstances of political life. 
Every event of the past year in our 
opinion has only tended to increase the 
anxiety of those who are doubtful in 
Ireland on this question. In December, 
1890, a demand for further information 
was made upon the Liberal leaders, not 
by a section of the Irish Nationalists, 
but by the united Irish representation. 
In view of the differences of opinion 
arising between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell on the accuracy of Mr. Parnell’s 
recollection, the Whips were instructed 
to obtain from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, and Sir William Harcourt, 
before further consideration of the ques 
tion, what their views were with respect 
to these two vital points—the control of 
the police and the land question. Two 
days later another Resolution was passed 
in these terms :— 


“ That the following members of the Party, 
namely, Mr. Leamy, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. T. M. Healy, are hereby 
authorised to request a conference with Mr. 
Gladstone for the purpose of nting the 
views of this Party, and requesting an intima- 
tion of the intention of himself and his col- 
leagues with respect to certain details con- 
nected with the following subjects :— 


1. The settlement of the Irish Land 
Question, 
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2. The control of the Irish Constabulary 
in the event of the establishment of an 
Irish Legislature.” 
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Therefore, Sir, so far back as December, 
1890, the necessity for obtaining further 
information was admitted by the Irish 
Nationalist Party. We used all the 
arts of persuasion, and I may add en- 
treaty, to carry out the object with 
which we went to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian, but. 
we made our appeal in vain. What 
the Irish people have been asking ever 
since is, Why the information was 
refused. There was a terrible and cruel 
situation for Ireland at that moment, 
which threatened us with months, and 
perhaps years, of internal discord, and 
we were all of opinion that, if the 
desired information were given, that 
situation could he ended and that discord 
stopped. Though that was our opinion 
the information was denied. After an 
interval of some weeks the United 
Nationalist Party again endeavoured to 
obtain the information which was 
desired from the Liberal leaders. The 
same considerations were pressed— 
the necessities of the general situation, 
and the necessities of the particular 
situation that existed at that moment— 
and again that information was refused. 
It was suggested that the information 
might be given secretly, so that no 
embarrassment might be felt by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But secret as well 
as public information was refused. These 
two refusals under these extreme circum- 
stances of pressure, naturally as I think, 
had the effect of arousing anxiety, doubt, 
and misgiving in the hearts and minds 
of Irishmen. But I come to the gravest 
case of anxiety of all. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby began 
to make speeches in England. Almost the 
very first of his utterances on the Irish 
situation was an utterance in which he 
stated that, while the English people 
were still firm in their allegiance to 
Home Rule, and the Liberal Party still 
prepared to grant it, neither he nor his 
colleagues nor the Liberal Party nor the 
English people were in favour of what is 
called Mr. Parnell’s Fenian Home Rule. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what did he refer 
to? What was Mr. Parnell’s Fenian 
Home Rule? Was it not then what it 
had always been—not the demand of Mr. 
Parnell, but of the entire Irish people ; 
and, finally, I will ask, Was it Fenian 
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Home Rule? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
made a speech the other night in which 
he displayed his usual hostility and 
malignity to Ireland. He made a speech, 
not for the purpose of doing anything 
great or noble, but with the view of 
making a little mischief, and, in further- 
ance of his policy, he had the hardihood 
to misquote the words of the late Mr. Par- 
nell. He professed to quote Mr. Parnell’s 
definition of Home Rule. I will read 
the whole passage, and [ think I have 
reason to complain that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not read one sentence 
more, because that sentence more might 
tell against his argument. Here is 
the whole passage. It was made in a 
speech on 25th January, 1891 :— 

“The Liberal Party and Mr. Gladstone 
know what Ireland wants. There can be no 
mistake about it. We want a Parliament with 
full powers to manage the affairs of Ireland 
—this is the part that the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham carefully 
omitted, and across which he drew his 
pen :— 

“without trenching on any Imperial prero- 
gative or injuring any Imperial or English 
interest: but a Parliament we must have 
that will be supreme in regard to lrish 
questions.” 

It may be said that that was an uncor- 
rected speech, but I have a report of a 
Convention held in July last, over which 
Mr. Parnell presided, and which defined 
the Nationalist programme to be the 
restitution to the Irish people of the 
right to manage their own affairs in a 
Parliament elected by the people of Tre- 
land. Is that what the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby is speaking of when he talks 
of Mr. Parnell’s Home Rule? It is the 
Home Rule supported by every man who 
sits on this side of the House. There is 
not an Irish politician who will take that 
programme in his hand and say he will 
accept one whit less as a satisfactory 
solution. If that is what he refers to, 
he is wrong in calling it Parnell’s Home 
Rule Bill. It is the Home Rule of 
O'Brien and Dillon and McCarthy, and 
I say it is monstrous on the part 
of the right hon. Member for Derby to 
pretend that it is a Fenian Home Rule 
scheme. I also deny that the scheme 
has any connection with Separation. We 
are a Constitutional Party seeking, with- 
in the Constitution, to obtain the restitu- 
tion of the Irish Parliament. We are 
not Separatists, and those whom I repre- 


Mr. John Redmond 
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sent are willing to accept the scheme 
which I have read as final and conclusive. 
A great deal of nonsense, it seems to me, 
has been spoken on both sides of this 
question about the words ‘‘ supremacy of 
Parliament,” “‘asubordinate Parliament,” 
“‘aco-ordinate Parliament.”’ I will explain 
what I understand by these phrases. This 
Imperial Parliament is supreme. None 
of us desires to touch its supremacy, and 
it must remain to the end of all things 
the supreme Imperial Parliament. I 
would be inclined to repeat the argu- 
ment which, I am sorry to say, was used 
without effect in the pre-Union Debates 
in Ireland, when it was urged by the 
great constitutional lawyers that the 
Irish Parliament had no power to 
abdicate its own functions ; so I would 
say you have no power to destroy 
the supremacy of your Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; at any rate, we have no desire to 
interfere with it. We belong to this 
Empire, and the symbol ot our right to 
take part in the Government of that 
Empire will be found in the continued 
presence of the Irish Members here. 
We are willing to come here to take 
part in the government of that Empire, 
which owes its existence quite as much 
to the intellect and energy of Irishmen 
as to the intellect and energy of Scotch- 
men and Englishmen. Under these 
circumstances, it is an absurdity to 
suggest that we desire to interfere, in 
the remotest degree, with the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. While we 
object to the words “ subordinate Parlia- 
ment,” we do not object to such a phrase 
as a “minor Parliament,” because a Parlia- 
mentcreated under this, for Ireland, must 
always be a minur Parliament. But I 
and others gather, from the constant 
repetition of the phrase, that what is 
desired and intended by some people is, 
that after you have given us the right 
in an Irish Legislature, te deal with Irish 
affairs, then you are to have the right of 
constituting yourselves a Court of Appeal, 
wherein every Act passed by the Irish 
Parliament would be brought up and 
re-considered, and interfered with, and 
destroyed. That is a danger we foresee. 
It may be said that there exists a veto 
with veference to Colonial Legislatures, 
and undoubtedly in theory that is the 
case; but everybody knows that the 
exercise of that power is a dead letter. 
The colonies are not represented here. 
They areat the other sideof the world,and 
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it would be preposterous and ridiculous 
for this Parliament to endeavourto revise 
and control Acts passed by them. You are 
going to keep the Irish Members here— 
I do not know in what numbers—but in 
that case you will have here representa- 
tives of the small body which is working 
against Home Rule, and would have them 
trying to wreck Home Rule by raising 
Debates, and the result would be that 
the Irish Parliament would have every 
Act and word criticised and interfered 
with in this Parliament. I have no 
hesitation in saying that no Legisiature 
that the wit of man could devise could 
possibly exist if all its transactions 
were to be made the subject of discussion 
and amendment and control by a Court 
of Appeal in the shape of Imperial Par- 
While, therefore, we admit 
that this Parliament must remain 
supreme in Imperial matters, we 
demand that in those Irish matters which 
are to be committed to the Government 
of the Irish Parliament, that Irish Parlia- 
ment shall be supreme. I do not know 
what the views of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby are in this matter, and the 
[rish people are in doubt and mystery on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the Liberal Party and the 
English people will not have Mr. Parnell’s 
Fenian Home Rule. We know that Mr. 
Parnell’s Home Rule is the demand of 
the whole Irish people, and they want to 
know whether the Member for Derby 
means—I do not believe that he does— 
that the Liberal Party will not accept 
such a scheme of Home Rule as Mr. 
Parnell propounded. The right hon. 
Gentleman makes us fear that the Liberal 
Party may be tempted to destroy the 
chance of Home Rule by some attempt 
to disregard Irish opinion, and therefore 
it is that we ask for some general 
declaration of policy. I do not believe 
in the wisdom of the Irish people or the 
Liberal Party living in a _fool’s 
paradise. We ought to know what 
is in one another’s minds. I am not 
alone in making thisdemand. There are 
Members of the Liberal Party who have 
made it. The hon. and learned Member 
for Fife has made exactly the same 
demand, and for the same reasons which 
I have given. There is another, and 

ibly a more powerful, ground on 
which I base this demand for informa- 
tion. The right hon. Member for Derby 
some little time ago delivered a speech 
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in the City of Glasgow which created 
considerable uneasiness in Ireland ; and 
just as it was beginning to disappear, 
that bad impression was revived in a 
startling manner by a speech made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who has taken 
part in this Debate to-night. Lord 
Salisbury had stated that the House of 
Lords had the power and was prepared 
to exercise it—and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer confirmed the statement— 
ofperemptorily throwing outa Home Rule 
Bill, if its main provisions had not been 
voted upon at the General Election. 
On the 8th October in Glasgow the 
right hon. Member for Derby said, 
speaking of the House of Lords— 
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“They hope to wear us out by dissolution 
forced on us by the House of Lords. Well, I 
fancy they will find themselves mistaken. In 
my opinion, if they are going to play that game 
they should have rope enough; they should 
be allowed to do their worst on the whole 
scope and tenour of Liberal reforms; to make 
clear to the nation their attitude towards the 
ped will on all the heads of popular reform 
and upon all its measures.” 


We read that in Ireland as meaning that 
if the Home Rule passed by the House 
of Commons were rejected by the House of 
Lords, it would be hung up while the 
House of Commons proceeded to discuss 
the items of the Newcastle programme. 
The Liberal Party would pursue the even 
tenour of its way, and Ireland be left out 
in the cold, and the chances of Home 
Rule for this generation would be fading 
into the far distance. But what did the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke to-night 
say on the 22nd January last at Rothbury ? 
Iam quoting from the Zimes of 23rd 
January, 1892. He said— 


“ ery such as the Disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church, the registration of voters, 
local control of the liquor traffic, one man one 
vote, District Councils and Parish Councils, 
were ready for setilement, and would 
be dealt with by the Liberal Ministry 
immediately it came into power. It had been 
stated that the House of Lords would throw 
these Bills out. All he had to say was, let them 
try.” 

Now what is the meaning of that? 
How are the House of Lords to try the 
policy of throwing out these Bills if they 
are not sent up from the House of 
Commons first 2? I want to know whether 
these seven or eight measures of Liberal 
reform are to be passed simultaneously, 
in the same Session, with the Home Rule 


Bill ? 
xX 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : I beg pardon. 
I think that report in the Times of my 
speech at Rothbury,a very remote village 
in the centre of Northumberland, is 
about twelve or fourteen lines long. 
I will send the hon. Member the report 
of my speech published by the Liberal 
Association there, as corrected by myself. 
If he will read that he will see what I 
really said. 

Mr. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman will make allowance for me 
when he remembers that I am not a sub- 
scriber to the Liberal Association of 
Rothbury. The report in the Zimes 
was read, of course, by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but it was never corrected 
by him, and it is quite enough for my 
present purpose. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would take advice from me 
he would, instead of referring me to the 
Liberal Association of Rothbury, stand 
up and, in one sentence, say that he is 
entirely’against any such policy as the 
Times has attributed to him. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN : Iam entirely 
in favour of the policy of bringing for- 
ward, one after another, those Liberal 
measures, and daring the House of 
Lords to throw them out. But that has 
absolutely nothing to do with this ques- 
tion of Irish Home Rule. I never said 
it was to be done in the same Parliament, 
or anything of the sort. If the House 
of Lords does venture to throw out 
either the Home Rule Bill or any of 
those Liberal measures, we shall see 
how the House of Commons will act. 

Mr. REDMOND: I feel myself in a 
worse position than before, because it 
now seems to be uncertain whether the 
Home Rule Bill is to be the first Bill, 
after all, to be submitted to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. 
However, I pass over that ; and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will take some 
early opportunity of letting the Irish 
people know definitely, first, why he was 
unwilling to give us the information we 
asked for ; and, secondly, whether he'will 
protest against any delay with, or hang- 
ing up of, a Home Rule Bill beyond the 
Session in which it is passed by the 
House of Commons? In giving such in- 


formation as we ask for, the Liberal. 


Party would be acting wisely from their 
own point of view and that of the 
masses to whom they will have to submit 
their policy when the General Election 
comes. All I have to say, in conclusion, 
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is this: Let England and the English 
people and English Political Parties be 
under no misapprehension whatever as 
to this Irish question. Grant to Ireland 
a partial and halting measure of Home 
Rule, leaving power to the English Par- 
liament to discuss and revise—thwart 
and destroy—Irish legislation, bring Irish 
Members to this House, and constitute it 
a sort of Court of Appeal to which the 
grievances of every section of the Irish 
people could be brought, and I say your 
last state will be worse than your first. 
Act in a spirit of distrust to the Irish 
people, and they will continue to act in a 
spirit of distrust to you. But, on the 
other hand, if you deal out justice to the 
Irish people with a free and generous 
hand ; if, having made up your mind 
that Home Rule is necessary, you do not 
halt and “let I dare not wait upon I 
would” in your policy; if, having made 
up your mind that an autonomy ought 
to be given to Ireland, you go to the full 
logical length of that conviction and 
give to Ireland, in certain purely Irish 
affairs, supreme control of her own busi- 
ness, then I believe England will be re- 
paid in the near future by having an end 
put to this Irish question which has 
been for generations the plague and the 
torture of this House and the disgrace of 
this English Empire, and Ireland will 
be repaid after her long and troubled 
and fevered history by being enabled at 
last to enter upon a new era of liberty, 
prosperity, and peace. 

*(7.50.) Mr. W. JOHNSTON (South 
Belfast): I have been greatly interested 
and somewhat amused by the turn whick 
the Debate has taken; and I have been 
impressed by the feeling that if Ireland 
is to havea Legislative Assembly granted 
to her, it would be desirable that those 
of her Representatives in this House who 
claim that position for her should first 
settle amongst themselves their own dis- 
putes. The Amendment which has been 
submitted by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast has been objected to in part 
by the hon. Member for Waterford, and 
I must leave these two gentlemen to 
settle between themselves the policy they 
will propound to this House asthe policy 
of the Irish people. I am sure the House 
must have listened with great gratifica- 
tion to the “ maiden” speech of the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh, who has come 
to this House to give assistance to the 
loyal minority of Ulster, and whose voice 
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will not be raised to break up the legisla- 
tive union. We have been accused in 
Ulster sometimes of uttering bitter 
words concerning other sections of the 
Irish people, but in no part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions more than in my 
constituency is there a strong desire to 
see an advance made in the material 
and moral prosperity of the Roman 
Catholic subjects of the Queen in 
Ireland. We have to thank Her 
Majesty’s Government for having on 
various occasions brought in measures 
for the promotion of the prosperity of 
Ireland, and we have regretted that by 
some sections of the Irish Party those 
measures have been bitterly opposed. 
The complaint now comes from them 
with a bad grace, that all they have 
desired has not been done for Ireland. I 
wish to give my strongest opposition to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, who, as I know, does not 
represent the majority of that constitu- 
ency. He may sit for that constituency 
at present, but another story will be told 
after the General Election, when the 
majority willsend to this House a Repre- 
sentative who will give expression to their 
sentiments. We have been told that 
Ulster returns a majority of Nationalists 
to Parliament. It is so by a majority of 
one, but the votes that have been recorded 
for them are so small that we are certain 
to reverse that position at the General 
Election. We, at least, who represent 
the loyal minority in Ireland are not 
afraid of an election, because we know 
that the policy we advocate in this House 
is the policy of the loyalists of Ireland, 
and that they desire the maintenance of 
the Union as the best guarantee of the 
prosperity of their native land. 

(8.35.) Mr. DOUGLAS H. COG- 
HILL (Neweastle-under-Lyme): The 
hon. Member for West Belfast alleges 
by his Amendment that this Parliament 
is unable to remedy Irish grievances, 
and the same remarks were made in the 
course of the Debate by Scotch and 
Welsh Members in regard to their own 
country. Now, at the General Election 
in the year 1886, the Unionist Party 
said, in reply to this demand, that if the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland were 
once entertained it would not be long 
before the samedemand was put forward 
by Scotland and Wales. Of course, we 
were told that we were foolish to indulge 
in such predictions, but we had not long to 
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wait. Demands have been made for sepa- 
rate Parliaments for Scotland and for 
Wales, and I should like to ask where 
this multiplication of Parliaments is 
going to stop. We have been re- 
minded by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton of what has taken 
place in Ireland at bye-elections; we 
have heard of clerical interference in 
Irish elections; we have been told that 
it is wrong to complain of clerical in- 
fluence, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby was very angry 
last week because Lord Salisbury had 
gone so far as to mention one of the 
Catholic Archbishops by name. The 
right hon. Gentleman was most in- 
dignant at it, but I would ask why 
should not a Catholic Archbishop, if he 
separate himself from his sacred office, 
and take to electioneering, be mentioned 
apart from that sacred office which he 
has abandoned, and in connection with 
the work he hassubstituted forit? As long 
asa priest confines himself to his functions, 
so long may his office be respected. I 
should like to remind the House of what 
has taken place in Ireland, and I should 
like to quote to the House two short 
extracts—I am not going to quote from 
a Unionist paper, I am going to quote 
from what may be regarded as the 
official Gladstonian organ, the Star, 
referring to the Kilkenny election in 
December, 1890. This was said upon 
the 22nd December by that paper :— 

“ But of all the work that has been done, 
the most important was accomplished this 
Sabbath morning, when, throughout the con- 
stituency, the blessing of Holy Church was 

ractically pronounced upon Sir John Pope 

ennessy’s candidature. It amounts to this, 
that in almost every parish in the constitu- 
ency the Holy Sacrament of Mass was adapted 
to purposes of political oy Henness 
was not exactly blessed, nor Mr. Parnell 
denounced, from the steps of the altar, but it 
was very like it at 36 parish chapels in the 
constituency.” 
The same correspondent 
next day says:— 

“At Ballyragget, voters, as they came up 
to the station, were taken into the priest's 
house for the last word of good counsel ; at 
Johnstown, the priest was in the booth. All 
over the division priests acted as personation 
agents. At Gowran, each of three personation 
agents was in a black frock. In the electoral 
history of the world there is registered no 
device to com with this. Voters found 
the priest so all-prevailing that some of them 
must have believed & ballot-box itself to be an 
ecclesiastical appurtenance with a priest 
inside ly 
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These statements, I think, justify the 
Unionist Party in their contention that 
when a Home Rule Parliament is 
established in Dublin the most improper 
influences would be brought to bear upon 
the electors. We have been asking for a 
jong time what the Home Rule policy of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian really is. The right hon 
Gentleman the Member for Derby has 
made a statement with regard to that 
policy. He said, first of all, that Home 
Rule is not local government. But it 
has been dinned into our ears, and I 
have heard it stated over and over again 
at bye-elections, that the only thing 
meant by Home Rule is local govern- 
ment for Ireland—that local govern- 
ment was understood to mean that the 
Irish people were to have the power to 
deal with the supply of gas, water, 
electricity, and other matters of that 
kind; but now we have a statement 
from the right hon. Member for Derby 
that Home Rule means none of those 
things; we have it upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s authority that Home Rule 
is to be something very different. Then, 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
Canada : he asked us to look at the self- 
governing powers possessed by Canada ; 
but are you prepared to give the same 
powers to Ireland as to Canada ? Canada 
might, and could, raise an army or a 
navy; Canada could send Ambassadors to 
foreign Courts ; it could impose protective 
duties, and yet, when Unionists said it 
was possible that Ireland might demand 
any one, or all of those, we are told 
that it is only a Unionist bogey. 
Are you prepared to give Ireland the 
same rights? I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, are 
these the powers that he would give 
Ireland? ‘No such thing,” it is said ; 
all that is meant is to give Ireland a 
subordinate Parliament. Yes; but the 
Irish Members say that it is not 
a subordinate Parliament that they are 
aiming at. We have heard it again 
from the hon. Member for Waterford. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork, 
speaking in Ireland, at Drogheda, on 
noe 15th of last year, said — 
“They, on their side, had now an Irish 
Party united enough formidable 
to stand mo nonsense in reference to 
pledges that the Fnglish Liberals had solemnly 
given them, and with the help of the people of 
Mr. Douglas H. Coghill 
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Ireland they would succeed in giving back to 
the old country all the blessings of National 
unity and independence.” 

In all that there is nothing about 
a “subordinate Parliament.” I think 
every man inside and outside this 
House knows full well the meaning 
of these words—“ National unity and 
independence ”—and that what is implied 
is a Parliament that would be supreme. 
That is what is put forward before 
the Irish people. In England, no doubt, 
the tone adopted is very different, 
and very different, too, to that adopted 
across the Atlantic. Here they say 
they are in favour of a  subordi- 
nate Parliament to manage local 
affairs, but it is very different upon the 
other side. We have asked over and 
over again what the policy is, and we 
have complained over and over again of 
the old policy of concealment, obscurity, 
and silence. Are the powers they 
propose to give something like the 
powers possessed by the’ people of 
Canada? Now, we find that what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby would give the people 
of Ireland is something like what the 
Canadian people have; and very likely, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian comes back to 
the House, the first thing he will 
do will be to throw over that policy. 
We want to know, before the General 
Election takes piace, what is the exact 
scheme of Home Rule that is to be 
the programme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
It is complained in this House by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast that 
sufficient attention is not paid to the 
opinions set forth by Irish Members ; 
and the Gladstonian Party say that we 
do not represent the opinion of these 
Members; but only last year, on the 
Second Reading of the Irish Land Bill, 
all the Irish Members went into one 
Lobby and the Gladstonian leaders 
went into the other. Thus, the right 
hon. Members for Derby and New- 
castle deliberately tried to vote dows 
the legitimate expression of Irish 
opinion. No charge is made more fre- 
quently in this House than that we 
disregard the opinions of the Irish 
people ; but if those charges are to be 
made they should be made by somebody 
other than Members of the Gladstonian 
Party, and especially by leaders of that 
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Party. Last week, in the Division on 
Friday on the convicted dynamiters, I 
observed with much interest that the 
hon. Member for Rossendale considered 
it his duty in the first vote he gave as 
a Member of this House—and I watched 
it with great interest—to vote against 
his own leaders, and we had Members 
of the Gladstonian Party in one Lobby 
and the leaders in another, deliberately 
voting down the opinion of the Irish 
Members. The hon. Member for Rossen- 
dale—a new disciple so recently returned 
—voted against his leaders, and became 
a Dissentient Liberal. And, by the way, 
with reference to the Debate upon the 
question of the release of these prisoners, 
I would like to ask whether it was one 
of the pieces of business to be entrusted 
to en Irish Parliament ; because, if not, 
this Imperial Parliament would still 
have the eternal Irish question with 
us, and we should have it with 
us as much, if not more, than ever. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle denounced the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham for sitting on these 
Benches. For my part, I can see nothing 
wrong init. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle ought rather 
to be proud of it, for we all know that 
in the years 1885-6 the Tory Party were 
carrying on a small flirtation with Home 
Rule, and he ought to be pleased that 
the Members of the Tory Party have 
been won over to the old Liberal creed, 
and taken up the attitude formerly so 
firmly held by the Liberal Party, in- 
eluding the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, than whom, of 
course, we all know, no one more ener- 
getically denounced the idea of giving to 
Ireland a separate Parliament. There 
is small temptation, indeed, for the 
Unionists to join the ranks of the faith- 
ful, because we do not know how long 
they will be in favour of Home Rule as 
the man “convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still,” and 
the time might come when we may see 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian travelling about the 
country and proclaiming from railway 
carriages that anyone who was so foolish 
and misguided as to believe in Home 
Rule must be either a_ lunatic or 
amadman. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle said that 
the country was against the Govern- 
ment, but I do not gather that from the 
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number of English Members who were 
amongst the new Members who took 
their seats the other night. The tactics 
pursued at election after election 
by the Gladstonian Party showed 
that Home Rule by itself was 
not good enough to win upon, In North- 
East Manchester, where there is a 
large section of Irish people, it was not 
Home Rule that was put forward; in 
North Leeds it was thought better not 
to take it up, and a flagrant example of 
these methods was found in the bye- 
election that took place at Wisbech last 
summer, The question there was not 
whether the Gladstonian candidate was 
a fit and proper person to represent the 
constituency ; the only question was as 
to the abilities of the wife of the hon. 
Member singing Irish airs with a touch 
of the real Irish brogue. We wish to 
know what the Home Rule Parliament 
is to be ; the Home Rule question ought 
to be put fairly before the people, and I 
think if the question is put before the 
constituents, and when electors have an 
opportunity of deciding upon it, the 
people of this’ country will endorse once 
more the policy of having one Parlia- 
ment for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

(8.55.) Mr. WILLIAM E. M. 
TOMLINSON (Preston): I must say 
that I do not believe that this question 
of Home Rule is a burning question 
throughout the country, and I would 
call the attention of the House to the 
extraordinary fact that for a con- 
siderable time during a speech of 
much interest and importance the Front 
Opposition Benches were absolutely 
tenantless, and that not one of the 
Gladstonian side of the House rose to 
continue the Debate. In fact, this 
Debate is a mere sham and parade, and 
I am afraid there is some idea of trying 
to carry the Amendment in the absence 
of a considerable portion of Members of 
the House. When hon. Members are so 
convinced upon this Home Rule doctrine 
why do they not rise to carry on the 
Debate upon an Amendment raising very 
important issues? In Ireland we have 
three Parties, one of which is bitterly hos- 
tile to Home Rule, and another of which 
is absolutely indifferent upon the question. 
I am one of those who think that this 
question of Home Rule does not excite 
any very great interest in this country, 
and I think the hon, Member will find 
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himself greatly mistaken if he really and 
bond fide endeavours to carry the next 
General Election on the cry of Home 
Rule without taking up local questions 
which are supposed to interest the coun- 
try, and gradually putting them forward 
in the manner described by the hon. 
Member opposite. I naturally took con- 
siderable interest in the General Elec- 
tion of 1885. I was opposed by the 
hon. Member for North Tyrone. It is 
quite true that the hon. Member for 
North Tyrone in many of his speeches 
dealt largely with this question of Home 
Rule. For my own part I always on 
that occasion declined to follow the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member, because I 
did not conceive it possible that Home 
Rule could ever be brought forward in 
the House of Commons. I quite admit 
that the hon. Member had a better idea 
of what was coming than I did, and I 
quite admit that if I had known that we 
were so near raising a question of this 
kind I should not have remained so 
silent as I did in replying to his 
speeches. At the same time, my silence 
could not be construed as+any attempt 
to minimise so important a question, nor 
could it in any way be described as 
coquetting with Home Rule. I do not 
wish to occupy the time of the House 
further. As I have said before, the 
attitude of the House and the manner 
in which the Debate has been carried on 
appear to me conclusive of the fact that 
this was a parade and a sham, a mere 
form, and that the question has been 
brought forward in a perfunctory way 
with the view of making a show. 1 
believe it is unnecessary to discuss this 
question, and that those who appear now 
to support Home Rule know that if they 
left other questions out of sight at the 
Election their chances of return at the 
Election would be slight indeed. 

(9.5.) Coons, JOHN P. NOLAN 
(Galway, N.): I myself do not look 
on the Amendment as a sham. I look 
upon the Amendment as brought for- 
ward by my hon. Friend with very con- 
siderable ability for a specific purpose. 
The hon. Member for Preston, of course, 
was only joking when he said the 
Parnellite Members were not anxious 
for Home Rule. The hon. Member for 
Waterford defined what he meant by 
Home Rule, and it seems almost useless 
for any other Member of the Irish 
Party to do so until the questions he put 
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to the front Opposition bench have been 
answered. They are plain and simple 
questions, and I think it is absolutely 
necessary that they should receive a 
reply. I should say that this Amend- 
ment is not a sham, but a very real 
Amendment. This Amendment is 
really a reversion to the days of Mr. 
Butt. In the days of Mr. Butt we 
Irish Members were in the habit of 
bringing forward what have been called 
entative or undefined motions for 
Home Rule. We used to make an 
almost annual motion in favour of Home 
Rule, and we succeeded in getting from 
about 6 to 20 Members to vote for us. 
We used to have a majority of Irish 
Members—very likely not more than a 
bare majority, but we had a majority 
always, and we succeeded in getting 
from 6 to 20 English Members to 
vote with us. In those times [ 
think it was very good tactics 
to bring forward an undefined Motion, 
and the usual form of our Motion was 
that this House do resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the Relations 
between England and Ireland. Mr. 
Parnell quite abandoned these tactics. 
He would not bring forward any Resolu- 
tion in the House. He thought it was 
perfectly useless to ascertain how many 
English Members would vote forus. He 
threw that plan to the winds, and he 
brought pressure to bear upon the great 
English parties until Lord Carnarvon 
very nearly took up the question; and, 
finally, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian took it up and 
made it a great Party question. Then it 
was put to the House and a vote taken 
on it, but at that time it went against us. 
Of course the Liberal Party could not 
stand against the opposition of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. John Bright, and 
many other very distinguished men. The 
verdict was temporarily given against us, 
but I believe that if the Irish Party only 
stood united in November last year they 
would now be going to the General 
Election with an absolute certainty of 
winning it. This Amendment is intro- 
duced asan undefined Amendment, almost 
an illusory Amendment. It is a declara- 
tion for Home Rule, and if any hon. 
Member votes for it he must vote for 
something labelled Home Rule. This 
Amendment merely compelsan hon.Mem- 
ber to give some sort of vote for some 
kind of Home Rule. I think we would 
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have been better without this Amend- 
ment than with it, but now that it 
has been introduced—it is my own 
personal opinion—I should say we ought 
to vote for it just as we ought to vote 
for any pronouncement in favour of 
Home Rule. But I do not think it is a 
judicious one. I think it is rather 
letting people out of their pledges in 
place of binding them more closely to 
their pledges. That is the reason I 
consider the Amendment to be an 
injudicious one except so far as it gave 
an oppertunity te my hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford to address those 
very pointed interrogatories to the Front 
Opposition Bench. At the last General 
Election and afterwards there was a sort 
of compact or treaty that we were to get 
the okl Home Rule Bill or something 
better. That was the position up to 
Nevember last year. Then according to 
the proposals made to Mr. Parnell it was 
agreed that a certain number of Irish 
Members should stay in Parliament— 
34 was the number mentioned. This 
matter is a matter for the most urgent 
and immediate attention. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle spoke about that the other night, 
He said we must have the Irish Meinbers 
remaining in the English House of 
Commons. That is the only modifica- 
tion of the old Bill that has been 
stated by the Front Opposition Bench. 
I have not the slightest objection to the 
whole of the Insh Members staying 
here when we have a Home Rule Go- 
vernment. If they stay here, they will 
keep their power here, and any power 
we get in Ireland will be something to 
the good. But, on the other hand, if 
some power is to be taken away from 
the Irish Parliament because a certain 
number of Irish Members stay here, it 
becomes a matter of the most vital 
importance, as Mr. Parnell pointed out, 
how many Irish Members stay here. 
Now, 34 is about one-third of the 
present lrish representation. It is 
said that because the Irish Members 
would be able to vote on Imperial 
Motions as well ason English and Scotch 
Motions in the House of Commons, their 
number should be reduced to one-third ; 
but really that is an absurdity. I do 
not think that 34 Irish Members now 
vote upon every question in the House 
of Commons, and that number would 
not have as much power as three times 
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the number now has on strictly Imperial 
questions ; and, consequently, to reduce 
the number of Irish Members is simply 
to reduce the powers of the Irish Mem- 
bers. It would be 34 Members instead 
of 103, and it would be a serious ques- 
tion indeed if the Laws that were made 
in Dublin were all to be revised in the 
House of Commons, and if only 34 Irish 
Members were here, either directly to 
support these propositions or indirectly 
to influence Ministers by voting for or 
against them on foreign questions. It 
is quite a different matter having no 
Irish Members here at all. If there 
were no Irish Members here the Govern- 
ment would then have to consider 
Ireland as it now considers Canada or 
Australia. I have some fault to find 
with the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast for its vagueness, after 
the public declarations that the Trish 
Members were to be reduced to 34 made 
by various English speakers. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast said very little 
indeed about Home Rule. The reason 
was very simple. He is not only a 
great orator but a great tactician; and 
he saw the embarrassment it would cause 
to his friends on the Front Opposition 
Bench. The right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Opposition Bench do not de- 
sire to state what sort of Home Rule they 
are in favour of now. They say this is a 
great tactical advantage to keep it a 
secret, but I fail to see where is the tac- 
tical advantage. You want either to 
humbug the Irish voters by afterwards 
giving us less than we expected, or to 
humbug the English voters by giving us 
more than we expected. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford has pointed out to 
the Front Opposition Bench how fre- 
quently he has tried to elicit the opimion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian and others on this sub- 
ject, and how the Irish Members of all 
Parties went last November to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, and almost went on their 
knees to ask him to say something on 
the subject of Home Rule, and without 
any result ; and what can be the tactical 
advantage of it? I do not believe much 
in that theory that Home Rule will be 
discovered at the right time, and I do 
very much fear that the Irish voters in 
Ireland may not have the proper means 
of making up their minds on this subject 
at the General Election. The Irish voters 
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were very moderate on this question. 
The Irish voters in England are men 
who have to a great extent adopted a new 
country and formed new ties—some for 
Liberals and some for Conservatives. A 
good many of them have formed local 
ties. If the Irish Members unanimously 
called upon them, as they did once or 
twice, for their support to enable Ireland 
to get a real measure of Home Rule, 
there can be no doubt that a very large 
number of these gentlemen would throw 
up their local ties and go for Home Rule. 
But how can they call upon them to do 
so when we do not know what the 
Home Rule is to be? The right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench could make it clear 
in one sentence. They might also 
make it a broad question and push 
it forward strenuously. What the 
Liberal Party are going to do when they 
get into power is, I consider, almost of 
as great importance as the question of 
what Home Rule is to be. The occu- 
pants of the Front Opposition Bench 
might very well say, “If you want a 
very small Home Rule Bill we will get 
it through Parliament; but if you want 
a very big one we will get it through the 
House of Commons all right, but it will be 
stopped in the House of Lords.” I 
believe that is what will happen next 
Session. Then the Liberal Party might 
turn round to the Irish Members and 
and say: “We must go on with ovr 
English Measures now.” What we 
want is a large and sufticient Measure 
of Home Rule to be pushed through 
tenaciously and sent up to the House of 
Lords ; and if they do not assent to it, 
then we shoudd either bring in a Bill to 
abolish the House of Lords or declare a 
Dissolution. That would be the only 
way of taking the verdict of the electors 
on the particular Home Rule Bill that 
is needed. Lord Salisbury has threat- 
ened that he would use his influence 
with the House of Lords to throw cut 
a Home Rule Bill out of the Lords un- 
less the principles of it were first stated. 
Well, I think that is a challenge. I do 
not understand after that the reticence 
of the leaders of the Liberal Members 
in not telling us broadly and simply 
what is meant by Home Rule for Ire- 
land. Curiously enough, in this Amend- 
ment a reference to a_ particular 
Land Bill has been mixed up in 
a very intricate fashion with the 
Colonel John P. Nolan 
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general Home Rule Question, so that 
it is very difficult to disentangle it. 
If I vote for this Amendment, which I 
intend to do, and I think the Frish 
Members ought to do, it must be clearly 
understood that I do not agree to vote 
for the last half of it. It simply means 
this: that the hon. Member for West 
Belfast is so clever that he is able to tie 
a knot up I cannot disentangle. What 
the hon. Member said with reference to 
the Land Purchase Act is, I think, incon- 
venient. What Mr. Parnell said was 
very simple. We did think the Bill 
of last year was a very good one. We 
would have liked to change many 
points in it, but what was got 
by that Bill would not have been 
got but for Mr. Parnell—for 1 
daresay Members would have managed’ 
to throw it out, but: we brought 
them into the Lobby with us. They 
could not stand out, and so we got 
a credit for £40,000,000 or £50,000,000. 
A large number of Members objected to 
this pledging of English credit; but 
what Mr. Parnell knew was that, after 
he got a credit for £40,000,000 or 
£50,000,000 opened, it would be very 
difficult to close it. But it is very diffi- 
cult to get money voted. Here was an 
opportunity, however, for doing so ; and, 
although the Radicals might give us some- 
thing considerable in the way of Home 
Rule, they would never have given a 
credit for £40,000,000 or £50,000.000. 
Mr. Parnell was most anxious to get this 
credit opened ; not that he approved of thie 
general details of the Bill. I have no 
private information as to his views — 
only his public utterances; but all his 
speeches were directed to getting this 
credit opened. Afterwards a new Parlia- 
ment might bring in any measures to 
increase the advantages to the tenants. | 
think itis a little premature tosay whether 
the Billis good orbad. Lattach very little 
importance to any views on that 
subject at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast has brought forward 
an absolutely indefinite Motion with 
regard to Home Rule. Anyone 
who likes may say, after the Division, 1 
voted for a Home Rule proposal, but 
if he were asked “ Which did you vote for 
—Parnell’s Bill, or what particular kind 
of Home Rule,”he could say,“‘Oh! that was 
not in the Amendment.” If tha desire 
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clever Amendment, but I do not see any 


object in a large vote. I think it a pity 
to have drawn up an Amendment with 
such vagueness, There is still ample 
time for the Front Bench men to set this 
matter right. They can make a perfectly 
happy family by simply getting up and 
defining Home Rule, and say that when 
the Liberals take up the measure, they 
mean to push it right through without 
giving way to any other measure. The 
Parnellite Party as we are called—we do 
not repudiate the name; I would possibly 
call it the Parliamentary or Nationalist 
Party—are not indifferent to Home 
Rule. But we want precision ; we want 
to know what we are to ask the Irish 
peopletovotefor. We oughtwith polite- 
ness, but humility, to ask gentlemen on 
the Front Opposition Bench to throw a 
little light upon this subject—a little 
glimmer as toltheir course of action inthe 
next Parliament. What are to be the 
principles we are to votefor, and what 
the application of the principles? I 
hope every Irish Member will join in 
that entreaty. 

*(9.35.) Mr. WEBB (West Water- 
ford): An hon. Member opposite said 
there was a great want of reality in the 
Debate, and it is also said that Home 


Rule is dead. I do not agree with either 
assertion. Somehow Home Rule is 


always coming up. We are only at the 
commencement of the Session, and yet 
there is not a day the question has not 
been brought forward. An hon. Member 
brought the charge that we were inclined 
to be disingenuous regarding Home Rule, 
and that while using one language 
here we used a_ different  lan- 
guage in Ireland. It appears no use 
saying over and over again what we are 
not afraid to say in Ireland as here, that 
in the matter of protective duties, or the 
Army or Navy, or questions of that kind, 
we do not desire to have any power under 
our Home Rule Bill. The hon. Member 
also made a charge that our Liberal 
friends did not vote with us always 
on Irish questions. That does not show 
want of sincerity, and it isquiteadifferent 
thing from desiring to give us liberty to 
settle our own affairs. But we cannot 
leave out of notice the speech of the 
Prime Minister. It has been said the 


tendency of the majority in Ireland is 
backward ; that all that is progressive in 
Ireland and all that is enlightened is in 
the minority. 


The majority might say 
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something very unpleasant of the 
minority, but we do not desire to make 
disparaging comparisons. Our desire is 
to try and elevate every Party in Ireland. 
We desire, also, that the minority should 
be strong and respected. We do not 
want to pull down, but to raise up. The 
whole object of this Parliament for ages 
was todegradeand pull down the majority, 
and it is only within recent years that 
they have emerged out of that attempted 
state of degradation. That they are not 
permanently degraded is due to their own 
innate qualities and powers. To say 
that the majority are unprogressive is 
contrary to the truth. Anyone who 
has travelled in Ireland must have seen 
the beautiful churches and _ institutions 
which these unprogressive and un- 
enlightened people have raised. If a 
visitor to Ireland asked me to bring him 
to any similar institutions founded by 
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the minority, I would have diffi- 
culty in finding them out. There 
are other institutions in Dublin of 


the same kind, such as the Hospital 
for the Dying. In Cork you find the 
same thing. Some of the great insti- 
tutions there, such as the Institution for 
the Blind and the Institution of the Good 
Shepherd, are of the same class. Surely 
these are not the institutions of a back- 
ward or uncivilised people. In England, 
great country as it is, are there any 
institutions to compare with the institu- 
tion of the Christian Brothers in 
Ireland 2? When education was banned 
in Ireland, after the people were only 
beginning to rise by the exertions of the 
Irish Parliament from the depths of 
ignorance to which you consigned them, 
the institution of Christian Brothers 
was founded and took up the work, and 
made exertions when there was no other 
popular educational institution in the 
country. There are now some 700 of these 
men who devote the whole of their lives, 
for nothing but the poorest living, to the 
toil of teaching the young, without 
hope of rising to higher positions such as 
is given to most men in other walks of 
life. I am quite unable to understand 
how any man with any knowledge of 
Ireland can attribute backwardness and 
ignorance to the majority of the Irish 
people when such qualities are found 
among them. We have a Corporation in 
Dublin elected by this retrogressive and 
backward people. Just in proportion asthe 
backward majority obtained power in the 
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election, matters municipal were placed 
upon a right footing; and now Dublin 

the best water supply perhaps 
to be found in any city in the United 
Kingdom. That was due entirely to the 
efforts of the majority as against the 
wishes of the minority. Every effort that 
has been made for good in Ireland in the 
present century has received the support 
of this backward and unprogressive 
majority, and has been opposed by the 
highly enlightened and civilised minority. 
When you wanted to reform the 
Corporations, to put an end to the 
infamous system of tithes, and to dis- 
establish the Irish Church, it was not to 
the enlightened minority you appealed, 
hut to the unprogressive and backward 
majority. I know for myself, having 
taken an active part in politics in Dublin 
for some time, that the only time I saw 
a meeting broken up with brickbats and 
stones was when some Protestants held a 
meeting in favour of Disestablishment, 
and it was broken up by other Pro- 
testants opposed to Disestablisment. 
I arm: prevented from going as fully as I 
could wish into the real character and 
conduct which sometimes disgraces the 
minority in Ireland; but I will not be 
thought unfair or out of order if, Mr. 
Speaker, I refer to the Belfast riots. 
There never was such a state of things 
as arose in these riots; and that was not 
the work of the unenlightened majority, 
but of the highly educated and en- 
lightened minority, who arrogate to 
themselves all the virtues. If I wanted 
to give a test by which to judge 
the spirit of the minority as com- 
pared with that of the majority, 
I would refer hon. Members to the song 
books of each Party. Let any man here 
who wants to know the real spirit of the 
minority in its purest form in Belfast 
buy a minority song book, and they will 
there see the sentiments of this en- 
lightened minority, and let him buy a 
song book of the unenlightened majority, 
and contrast the spirit of the two. He 
will find in one a feeling of hatred and 
bitterness, and in the other nothing but 
a desire for union and kindly feeling. 
It is true that the majority did not 
always entertain this feeling. We 





would be more than human if we had 

not felt bitterly at one time towards this 

country who so cruelly oppressed us, 

But my own belief is, from what I know 

f the Irish people, that they have quite 
Mr. Webb 
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as much of the civic virtues in 
their hearts— the very poorest of 
them—as the rich and wealthy have, 
I find, in moving among all classes of 
them—that there is a much more Chris- 
tian spirit among the poor than among 
the rich—among that poor who are 
so much sought to be despised. It is 
quite possible that, as between the 
minority and majority, the paths of 
civilisation may run in different lines, 
but I firmly believe both are progressing. 
I believe that if the power were taken out 
of the hands of the minority, both 
sections would come to be on the best 
possible terms. A few years ago, when 
it was said that the Conservative Party 
were coquetting with us in this House, 
I visited a manufacturer in the North of 
Ireland. He was then in the best 
spirits regarding us and ou: people, and 
gave us the best character, both 
Catholics and Protestants. But now 
that there is a possibility of throwing us 
off they look upon us differently ; and I 
heard that same man lately, when asked 
what he was doing with his Catholic 
workpeople, say, “Oh! he was quietly 
weeding them out.” That is what we 
fear will continue until the Catholic 
majority get upon more level terms with 
the minority. We are asked what could 
an Irish Parliament do better for us 
than the English Parliament can do? 
Well, I might answer, in what respect 
could any hon. Gentleman opposite 
manage my house as well as I can 
manage it; or how could this Govern- 
ment manage the affairs of France better 
than the Government chosen by the 
people of France? The Member 
for West Birmingham said that one 
of the difficulties he and his Party 
were now placed in was that now there 
were two Parties amongst us, and they did 
not know who they were dealing with, 
whereas before they could have dealt 
with Mr. Parnell. It appears to 
me that you will now have a much 
more solid ground to go upon in 
the knowledge of the real opinions 
of those whom you are dealing 
with, because, after the next General 
Election, you will have the real 
opinions of the Irish people, each con- 
stituency giving its own. Then you will 
not be able to say that, in accepting what- 
ever Home Rule we may accept, it is 
being accepted on the fiat of one man. 
I shall only add one word more, amd it is 
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this: that I do think, when one Party 
enters upon a course that brings it to 
the position of criticising its best friends 
and receiving the cheers of its worst 
enemies, that Party can hardly be adopt- 
ing its proper course. 

(9.55.) Cotonen SAUNDERSON : 
Sir, I should not wish that the 
Debate on the Address should terminate 
without some expression of the great 
grief felt, I believe, universally in Ireland 
at the affliction that has befallen the 
Royal Family. The Irish people, with 
all their faults, are a warm-hearted 
people, ready to enter into the joys and 
sorrows of those they know and like ; 
and the Duke of Clarence went the right 
way about acquiring the sympathies of 
the Irish people. He came over and 
lived in the country; and we had the 
touching letter from the Prince of Wales 
to the Lord Mayor of Dublin that he was 
very happy there. And the Irish people 
entered into the happy and auspicious 
event that promised to crown his life 
with gladness; and when the tragic 
event occurred which cut off his young 
life, it struck a sad chord in the Irish 
heart. I hope it will be a solace to Her 
Majesty and to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to realise that their sorrow is 
shared by, I believe, the great majority 
of the Irish people. Now, I would 
say a few words with regard to the 
Amendment you are now considering 
anl to the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. The Amend- 
ment would, I think, have served its pur- 
pose wel] had it not been fer the fact 
that behind the hon. Member for West 
Belfast sat the hon. Member for Water- 
ford. The Amendment undoubtedly 
raised a question of the very highest im- 
portance. It is to this effect : That the 
British Parliament, having tried every 
method to satisfy the wants and require- 
ments of the Irish people, and, having 
failed, had better give up the hopeless 
task ; and then it went on to criticise a 
Bill which we passed last year. Now, I 
wouid ask any fair man which part of 
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this Amendment was the most important? 
To consider a Bill which we passed last 
year, which received the sanction of the 
then Leader of what was then a 
united Party, or to consider whether 
Ireland is to be dissociated for ever 
from British Parliamentary control ? 
I wonder that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast did not see he laid himself 
open to this objection, that he ignored 
the important and vital part of his 
Amendment. He spent twenty minutes 
of his speech in attacking the language 
of the Prime Minister, which he said 
was insulting to the nation. However 
strong and objectionable to the Irish 
Members that language might have 
been, it is mildness itself compared with 
the language which hon. Gentlemen have 
recently used about each other The 
hon. Member for West Belfast said very 
few words about the main or Home Rule 
portion of his Amendment, and I do not 
think he occupiéd four minutes by the 
clock in his observations about Home 
Rule. Yet his whole contention is that 
as the House has failed in the past in 
dealing with Irish questions, including 
the question of Land Purchase, Home 
Rule ought to be granted. The hon. 
Member, in the matter of Home Rule, 
occupies a very critical and a very deli- 
cate position. He does not like to say 
anything to embarrass his friends on the 
Front Opposition Bench. He appears 
to me to occupy the position of a 
Nationalist waiter attending to the 
commands of his friends above the 
Gangway. That may answer the pur- 
pose of the Liberal Party and his 
Liberal friends, but he makes a grand 
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mistake if he thinks that! a course 
of that kind * will ever secure 
a great following in Ireland. We 


had a speech from the hon. Member 
for Waterford of a very different kind. 
The hon. Member, with whom I entirely 
disagree, whom I am ready to oppose in 
this, and do my best to oppose by all 
means in Ireland, is at any rate a foe- 
man worthy of any man’s steel. He puts 
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forward something to hit at. He is not 
an ovatorical eel that comes in as the 
hon. Member for West Belfast did on 
Home Rule and steps out on Land 
Purchase. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford raised this Debate from the position 
into which it had been degraded by the 
Committee speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
and the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast to its proper 
level of a Government Debate, before a 
General Election, brought forward in 
this House with the object of centreing 
the opinion and attention of the British 
people on one of the greatest questions 
that they have ever had to consider. We 
learned from the hon. Member for 
Waterford exactly what his idea of Home 
Rule is. I believe his views are shared 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway and the whole of his Party, and 
from what the hon. Member for Water- 
ford said, and from the reception his 
speech met with from his present friends 
and former allies, we must conclude that 
his definition of Home Rule is a defini- 
tion which accords with the views and 
which had the general assent of the 
majority of the Gentlemen sitting oppo- 
site. His idea is, so far as I can make 
out, that this Parliament is to retain 
supremacy. I must say it is an Irish 
supremacy, because it is a supremacy that 
consists in this, that the Irish Members in 
full force shall have the power of coming 
over here to London to sit in this 
Assembly and to assist in directing the 
course of British Imperial affairs, whereas 
the British Parliament shall not have any 
authority whatever to interfere in Irish 
affairs. That is not my idea of recipro- 
city. Still I am glad to have the 
authoritative definition from a united 
party on the subject of Home Rule, be- 
cause we have had no authoritative 
opinion from the Front Opposition Bench. 
I do not believe it exists. The Home 
Rule of the Front Opposition Bench de- 
pends altogether upon the state of parties 
after the next General Election. We 
know by the answers of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
that his mind is affected by the volume 
of opinion coming from the hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. He 
gave us every intimation of the reasons 
why he became a Home Ruler, and 
apparently it was because he disapproved 
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of the arrangement of the borough boun- 
daries of Dublin. As regards the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
he has laid it down as his final opinion that 
he will never accept Fenian Home Rule. 
He has not defined what Fenian Home 
Rule means, and if a large and united 
Nationalist Party in the next Parliament 
sit below the Gangway, and he finds 
himself in the position of leader of the 
Party that has not a_ sufficient 
backing in England and Scotland and 
Wales, the word Fenian will become a 
very elasticterm. Now, Sir, it is said 
you are to grant Home Rule not because 
Ireland is a country tyrannized over, 
ground down beneath the heel of the 
Saxon, but forsooth because the Irish 
people have not swallowed the Land 
Purchase Bill with sufficient avidity. I 
thought the hon. Member for West 
Belfast would have supplied us with 
some more sufficient reason than that 
for dismembering the Empire. But it 
was simply and solely because enough 
money had not been advanced to the 
Irish people under the Land Acts that 
the hon. Member for West Belfast 
justified his demand for Home Rule. I 
am sorry the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland is not here, 
because I wanted to give him a bit of 
advice. It is the greatest possible 
mistake to quote from any speech of 
any Gentleman opposite unless you have 
the quotation in your hand. I have 
always come down to the House to make 
a speech on the Irish Question with 
a considerable sheaf of paper in 
my hands. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
thinking it was my speech, have called 
out “ Read, read!” But it was not my 
speech; it was elegant extracts from 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. When my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary said that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had interfered with 
Land Purchase by asking the Irish 
tenants not to buy, the hon. Member for 
North Longford interrupted him in an 
almost violent manner,and said, “No, no”; 
“ Quote, quote.” My right hon. Friend, 
not having sufficient experience, had not 
the quotation by him. But here it is. 
On the 28th February the Member for 
North Longford said :— 
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“The farmer who bought his land to-day 
would, when s Home Rule Parliament was in 
in three or four years’ time, be very sorry he 
had been in such a hurry.” 

I de not suppose the hon. Gentleman 
will say that that was not inducing the 
Irish tenants not to buy their farms. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
And mighty good advice too. 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON : That may 
be, but the House will now understand 
how it is that the Irish tenants have 
held somewhat aloof from taking advan- 
tage of the Land Purchase Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will you read 
the context of my speech ? 

CotoxeL SAUNDERSON: If I had 
to read all the speeches of the hon. 
Member I would never have done. The 
hon. Gentleman has not spoken, and 
he can give us the whole passage. 
Therefore, Sir, I was going to say that 
if the Land Purchase Act has not gone 
down with that rapidity which some of 
its supporters hoped, one of the reasons 
is that the chosen and trusted leaders 
of the Irish people have advised Irish 
tenants over and over again to refrain 
from purchasing under the Act, and to 
wait for better times, when they will 
get their land, as they were told by the 
hon. Member himself, at prairie value. 
Sir, the test by which the Irish policy 
of the Unionist Government is to be 
tried is not the test of the success of 
one measure, such as the Irish Land 
Purchase Act, but the test of the 
success of their whole policy during the 
last six years; and in order to test 
that policy it is absolutely necessary for 
us to consider what was the task that 
the Unionist Government undertook, 
and whether they have completed that 
task with success. We undertook to 
govern Ireland under the laws of this 
Imperial Parliament, and to make 
Treland a peaceful and prosperous 
country, and the record of the 
last six years proves conclusively 
that we have succeeded in our task. 
It is the duty of any speaker on the 
opposite side to show to the House and 
the country that the Uni-mist Party 
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have failed in this great task. The hon 
Member for West Belfast never even 
attempted to do so. All he said was 
that the population of Ireland had 
largely decreased since the Union. I 
believe it has; but I venture to main- 
tain that 5,900,000 of well-to-do and 
thriving Irishmen are far better than 
8,000,000 of Irish paupers. The present 
Irish population is ten times more 
wealthy than Irishmen were at the time 
of the Union, and the commercial pro- 
sperity of the country has steadily ad- 
vanced. Take the savings banks, and 
you will find that the capital of the 
Irish people has rapidly increased. Take 
the joint-stock banks, the eommercial 
returns, the trams, and you will find all 
along the line—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Which line ?¢ 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : All along 
the Irish line—that prosperity has 
steadily increased. Then take the 
question of the condition of the country. 
When the Unionist Party, a few years 
ago, undertook the task of governing 
Ireland, they were met with difficulties 
which had never been experienced by 
any British Government before. Never 
before in the history of this country had 
a British Government found itself con- 
fronted by those who opposed the law of 
the land in Ireland, and by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who had been them- 
selves responsible for maintaining the 
law, and who deliberately banded them- 
selves with the opponents of the law in 
Treland against the Government. It 
was said, if you pass a Coercion Bill, you 
will force crime under the surface; but 
the condition of Ireland at present, so 
far as crime is concerned, compares 
favourably with her condition at any 
previous period. Five years ago there 
were 5,000 persons boycotted, but now 
there are none; and, from every point 
of view, that is one of the greatest 
triumphs achieved by the Unionist 
Party. This is the only Session for 
many years past when we have met 
without some Irish Member being in 


1. 
oun. T. M. HEALY: There is one 
English Member in gaol. (Cries of 
“ De Cobain,” and “ Hastings !”) 
Cotoxe, SAUNDERSON : I think it 
will be found that Irish Members in 
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future will be very shy of appealing to 
British sympathy by undergoing inter- 
mittent periods of incarceration and 
retirement. The arrangement was this: 
Hon. Members opposite, having fairly 
stated their intentions, went over to 
Ireland and defied the law, and were put 
in gaol, and they appealed from their 
prisons to the sympathies of the British 
people, some with clothes and some with- 
out them, And then their Saxon 
sympathisers, not willing to allow them 
to suffer alone, came over and shared 
their fate, Even distant Cornwall sent 
us a martyr from Camborne, and he ap- 
pealed to the British people, but found 
to his surprise that he could not elicit 
the sympathy he had expected. Appa- 
rently, the opinion of the British people 
was that when he was in prison picking 
oakum he was engaged for the first time 
in his life in a really useful and interest- 
ing occupation. The right hon. Member 
for Newcastle was stirred in his soul by 
the condition of the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork when he refused to use 
those clothes to which I have referred, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said he 
was “a spectacle to the civilised world.” 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite, not 
having a sense of humour, failed to see 
the comic side of the question which the 
British people perceived. I venture to 
say that the Member for Mayo and the 
Member for North-East Cork have 
learned a lesson by their recent incar- 
ceration which they will never forget. 
They went to gaol as they have been in 
the habit of doing periodically, but the 
British people absolutely forgot their ex- 
istence ; and, wonderful to relate, after 
all their manifeld sufferings, there is 
hardly at the present moment a county 
in the South and West of Ireland which 
they can visit without police protection. 
The game is not worth the candle, for 
martyrdom is no longer a trump card. 
Eviction was a trump card which was 
played with great success in those 
“Remember Mitchelstown” days. But 
eviction failed to elicit the sympathies of 
Colonel Saunderson 
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the British people, because they found 
out that those unfortunate Irish tenants 
were evicted not because they could not 
pay their rents, but because they would 
not pay their rents, and would not pay 
their rents because they dared not when 
they were ordered not to do so by the 
Member for Mayo and his friends, 
The eviction sham failed, and what 
about the coercion sham? There 
never was a greater sham played 
out in this country. There is just 
as much coercion now as there was two 
years ago, but we have no flights of 
English Members coming over to Inre- 
land, and returning to England to make 
violent speeches on English platforms 
detailing their horrible experiences of 
the reign of “ Bloody Balfour.” I am a 
subscriber to United Ireland, but I see 
nothing in it now about “ Bloody Bal- 
four ;” nor haveI seen in the paper of 
the other Party any allusion to “ San- 
guinary Jackson.” It must be a con- 
solation to the Leader of the House to 
see that the violent vituperation which 
was learned by those on the other side 
at his expense, and which was developed 
to heights to which no Irishman ever 
attained before, is now entirely devoted 
by them to describing the moral enor- 
mities and political turpitude of each 
other. All these shams have been ex- 
posed, and cannot again be made use of 
in this country. What is the next sham ? 
I imagine it will be Home Rule, and I 
expect that opinion is shared by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of both Parties ; for 
I have observed in the speeches of the 
Parties to which the Member for Belfast 
and the Member for Waterford respec- 
tively belong certain grave doubts ex- 
pressed as to the reality of the Home 
Rule of the right hom Member 
for Derby and the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle. What failure is there 
in Ireland? It is peaceful, and 
crime has disappeared. The National 
League, which we were told was too 
strong for the law, has practically ceased. 
toe exist, and lies shattered and dis- 
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honoured in the dust. What about the 
Plan of Campaign, which was to destroy 
all our efforts to maintain law and 
order? What has happened in New 
Tipperary, which was to have been the 
metropolis of regenerated Ireland ? Isaw 
the other day that the O’Brien Arcade, 
that magnificent structure of which we 
heard so much—the culminating point of 
Nationalist architecture—had ceased to 
belong to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
had become the property of the hon. 
Member for South Hunts. I ventured 
to suggest to my hon. Friend that he 
should for ever retain the O’Brien 
Arcade in its integrity, and outside it 
erect a statue of the Member for North- 
East Cork in his Tullamore clothes. If 
that statesman was so handed down to 
future generations they would know 
what Ireland would have been and what 
her statues would have looked like if the 
Plan of Campaign had succeeded. While 
there is a laughable side to these ques- 
tions there is also a tragic side to them ; 
there is the side of the tenants who were 
duped and betrayed by the hon. Member 
for Mayo and his friends. It is difficult 
to excuse the course pursued by those 
tenants ; but yet there is one great 
excuse, for the men they had learned to 
trust and to obey had promised that if 
they refused to pay their rents they 
would never be the losers. But what 
has been the result? I have in my hand 
one result of this arrangement between 
hon. Members opposite and their un- 
happy dupes, who are now starving on 
the roadside. It appears that the total 
grant from the Ist of August to the 31st 
of December, 1891, to the “ wounded 
soldiers” and those isolated tenants who 
were abandoned by the National League, 
amounted to £11,456 1s. 2d. The hon. 
Member for Mayo stated that there were 
1,495 evicted families, numbering 7,500 
souls, at the present moment on the 
books of the Federation. If we divide 
£11,456 by 1,495, we arrive at the fact 
that for five months £1 10s. 8d. per 
month, or 7s. 8d. per week, has been 
paid for the support of each family, or, 
in other words, 24d. a day per head for 
those who ebeyed the hon. Members 
opposite. 

Mr. DILLON: That is more than 
many of the landlords have given. 
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Cotone. SAUNDERSON : For that. 
interruption I am very glad; it is by 
the hon. Member for Mayo who makes 
an assertion which he cannot prove. I 
have quoted from his own accounts, pub- 
lished in his own newspaper, and the: 
result is that these miserable tenants 
who obeyed him and forsook their homes 
in which they had lived in happiness and 
peace all their lives are living on a pit- 
tance of 24d. a day. I would like to 
know what those men would have said if 
the hon. Members had gone down to 
Tipperary and said that they would give 
them 23d. a day to leave their homes. 
The crowning feat of all is, that these poor 
men, having found that they had been 
betrayed and made fools of, have gone 
back, and have refused to give up their 
shanties at the assurances of the hon. 
Members. Never has the policy of a 
Governmert during six years triumphed 
more gloriously than this Government 
along a more difficult line. And yet we: © 
are to give up all this and grant Home- 
Rule. Whose Home Rule? In my 
early days there was only one Ireland. 
Then it was discovered that there were 
two lrelands—law-abiding Ireland and 
criminal Ireland—that was the discovery 
of the hon. Member for Bridgeton. Then 
came the Union of Hearts, that political 
espousal, and as a result there was an 
increase in the Irish family. There are 
now three Irelands—-loyal Ireland, dis* 
loyal Ireland, and the priests’ Ireland- 
to which the hon. Member for West 
Belfast belongs. And then we have 
Parnellite Ireland, to which the hon, 
Member for Waterford belongs. 

Dr. TANNER: Kept by the Tories. 

Cotone. SAUNDERSON : Can any 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who 
hopes some day to occupy a responsible 
position in the country, really conceive 
that he can possibly frame a Home Rule 
Bill which would Satisfy all the demands 
of all the various sections now fighting 
for the mastery in Ireland ; it passes the 
wit of man. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
however, do agree on one point—and it 
is the only one in the world on which 
they do agree—that they must have the 
control of the police. I do not at all 
wonder at it. I will give an illustration 
from a speech made the other day at the 
Waterford Election ; it gives a forecast 
of what Home Rule would ba It is 
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part of a speech made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork. THe says :— 


“On Friday night Dr. Fitzgerald announced 
publicly in Dubbs that if we came down here 
to Waterford we would be mained and 
wounded for the crime of addressing our 
fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. J. G. FITZGERALD: I never 
made such a speech; I never had any 
intention to main or wound the hon. 
Gentlemen. They must have taken some 
body else for me. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I never 
said it was the hon. Gentleman; I was 
merely quoting from the Freeman’s 
Journal part of a speech by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. I will 
leave the hon. Gentleman to settle with 
his late colleagues as to who Dr. Fitz- 
gerald is. The hon. Member for North- 
East Cork went on to say :-— 

“The Police Authorities had full notice of 
that intention to murderously assault us here 
to-day. To-day, instead of seeing fair play 
they have batoned our men and given every 
opportunity that men could give to other men 
to murder and assault us in the streets of 
Waterford. But the day will come, please 
God, when the Irish people will have com- 
mand of their own police.” 

Now, Sir, what did that mean? It 
meant that the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork was looking forward to the 
happy day when he would have command 
of the Irish Police. I wonder what the 
Member for Waterford will think of 
that? I believe that the Irish Consta- 
bulary—whose chief occupation of late 
has been to protect hon. Members when 
visiting their own constituencies—is a 
safer force to have to deal with than this 
‘Pretorian guard which hon. Members 
opposite hope to conjure up when they 
get Home Rule. A Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, Home Rule Judges, Home Rule 
juries, and Home Rule police will indeed 
make Ireland a happy land. Will any 
man who has thought dispassionately 
on these matters consent for a single 
moment to place his life, the lives of his 
family, and his property at the disposal 
of such a combination? The section of 
the Irish people I represent—which 
includes many Roman Catholics—would 
never sanction it. We have no religious 


rancour amongst us in Ireland at present, 

and I challenge hon. Members opposite 

to point to one sentence that I or my 

friends have uttered which tended to 

religious animosity ; but is there anyone 
Colonel Saunderson 
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who blames us when we declare our 
intention to resist to the utmost such a 
state of affairs. At the Waterford 
election—I now allude to Tannerism— 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
would have been absolutely skinned by 
the Tanners if he had not escaped under 
the protection of the police. I can 
assert that whatever the exigencies of 
British parties may demand, whatever 
politics they may choose to adopt, we, 
constituting a very large and very 
powerful section of the Irish people, 
will never consent for one moment to 
obey such an authority. And this 
is the policy that hon. Gentlemen 
propose to go to the country with. 
To bring in a Home Rule Bill, which 
they dare not define, to satisfy 
the Irish people, which although they 
hate all Britons, hate each other more. 
Te produce a Home Rule Bill that will 
satisfy and bring peace to Ireland isa 
task beyond even the wit of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian. I hope that 
the majority of the House will reject 
this Amendment, and that the rejection 
will foreshadow the rejection of this 
policy at the next election ; that as the 
House refuses to admit that the British 
Parliament is unable to maintain the 
law and satisfy the requirements of 
Ireland, the British people at the next 
election will re-echo our decision, and 
decide that the policy of Great Britain in 
the future shall be that Ireland shall 
remain under the authority of the British 
Parliament. 

(10.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I have seldom listened to a 
speech with more satisfaction than that 
just delivered by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. I hope we may have a few 
more such speeches from Members of the 
Orange Party, because the effect on these 
Benches will be most salutary, and the 
more the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
rubs in the salt and dwells on the 
differences which exist in Ireland between 
the various sections of the Nationalist 
Party the better for Home Rule. I 
think, however, if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is going to play the Tory 
game, that is hardly the policy to pursue. 
I think the policy of the First Lord of 
the Treasury would be not to offer insults 
to both sections of the Irish Party. In 
the language of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, we areal] “in one red burial 
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blent.” I may tell the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that if he has his 
sport against us to night—sport which 
we can always appreciate—our time is 
shortly coming; the Local Government 
Bill is about to be introduced. We hear 
a great deal about the details of the 
Home Rule Bill ; why does not the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman ask for details of 
the Local Government Bill? How 
ardently he longs for that Bill, how fully 
he believes in it, how the Orange drum 
will be beaten at all the cross-roads in 
Ulster to the glory of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. We have our 
troubles and trials which it is not for 
me to seek to minimise, but I will not 
consent to make the differences which 
exist between myself and my late col- 
leagues the sport of the British Philis- 
tines in the British House of Commons. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : That is what you 
did when you killed Parnell. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is now much amused 
at the downcast and fallen condition of 
Ireland, but she will rise like the Phoenix 
from the ashes, as she has done many a 
time before—after ’98, ’48, and ‘68, and 
only the epitaph of the First Lord of 
the Treasury remains to be written on 
the Irish tomb. Unless the Irish 
question is settled by statesmen who 
have some conception of its magnitude 
you will find some haunting form hover- 
ing round which will yet crush you. At 
any rate, Sir, the worst medicine from 
the Tory point of view is to pour poison 
and gall into the wounds, and I can 
retort that those who have heard the 
speech of the hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman have some conception of 
what we have to stand in Ireland. 
It is, no doubt, great sport to hon. 
Gentiemen upon the other side of 
the House to hear the sentiments 
uttered on behalf of a class of men 
in Ireland who, by your decisions in 
your Judicial Land Courts in Ireland, 
have been robbing and slandering the 
Irish people for centuries and genera- 
tions. Search your Blue Books dealing 
with Ireland, and you will find in them the 
record of your robberies. Your accusa- 
tion against us is that we—the sons of a 
people having a Government and power- 
tul Empire to contend against, and in 
an entrenched camp of the enemy— 
have not wholly succeeded in the task 
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we have taken up. No, Sir; it is true 
that we have not succeeded—as yet; 
but we have not yet done, and we 
feel that, whatever be the dissensions 
which at present exist amongst the 
Irish Members, the healing hand 
of time will come to repair them, 
and that Members who have borne 
no part in the dissensions and tribu- 
lations of this time will carry forward 
the Green Flag of the country. I hope 
that the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to which we have listened to- 
night will be printed verbatim in every 
National newspaper in Ireland, and I 
hope that his words will be read in every 
home in Ireland, and I believe it will do 
good ; the rancour he has expressed on 
behalf of the landlord minority as his 
contribution towards thesettlement of the 
Irish question will, I think, go far to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulties that 
now exist in the Irish ranks. I pass from 
that, and I ask what is the material upon 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
depends? He wants to know what kind 
of Home Rule we are going to have. 
What, he asks, is the kind of Home Rule 
that the Liberal Party intend to put 
forward? He asks. Are we going to have 
“Popkin’s Plan”; is it going to be 
Canadian Home Rule; or tlie Home Rule 
of Parnell; or that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby ? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said you 
cannot satisfy everybody, and therefore 
he argues that you ought to try and 
satisfy nobody. I must compliment the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman upon the 
speech he has made here to-night. For 
my part I do not intend to give hon. 
Members opposite anything to hit at. Ido 
not know whether the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has ever heard of the remarks 
of a French general—* My children, you 
have come here to kill others, and not to 
get killed yourselves.” Therefore, when 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
compliments the hon. Member for 
Waterford upon his speech, I begin to 
think that there is something in it that 
should be aveided. So far as I am con 

cerned I do not intend to play the 
Tory game. We may be told that there 
are differences, and that on this ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland, English 
statesmen differ among themselves, and 
differ from Irish statesmen, and that 
Irishmen differ amongst themselves ; 
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that some say there is one way of con- 
ducting a campaign and some another. 
I do not pretend to make people com- 
prehend this Home Rule Question; I 
do not attempt upon this occasion to 
teach my grandmother to suck eggs. 
Those who have to deal with it have a 
difficult question—a great and 
weighty task before them. But we 
shall have to be reckoned with in the 
settlement as we have had to be 
reckoned with before, and for my part 
I say that I see no reason to shake 
my confidence in the Liberal Party. 
I believe in the honesty of its in- 
tentions, and I have read no de- 
clarations by any Liberal statesman 
regarding the Home Rule Bill to change 
my mind from that day in 1886, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian made his statement upon 
that measure. So far as my judgment 
goes I think the English people, 
instead of showing themselves to 
be little-minded, have shown the greatest 
magnanimity in this matter. I have 
not hesitated to say it in Ireland, and I 
do not see why I should hesitate to say 
it here. My judgment is that “too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” and that if we 
were content to follow the policy adopted 
from 1885 to 1891 by a united Irish 
Party, after the next General Election 
it would be possible to pass a Bill which 
will satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the Irish _ people. There is 
only one other remark. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman desired to show the 
great success of the Unionist policy; 
that the Irishmen “were down in the 
dust and ashamed to be seen,” and he 
went on to show how the Unionists had 
been successful all over the country. 
After the tremendous chain of successes 
which has been achieved I should have 
expected the hon.and gallant Gentleman 
to have gone on to advise the First Lord 
of the Treasury to dissolve Parliament at 
once, and go to the country in a blaze of 
glory. But that is the last thing the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman wants ; the 
last thing they want is to be brought face 
to face with their constituents, and the 
strang thing is that, while the Irish Mem- 
bers are told that they cannot go to their 
constituents without police protection, we 
are most anxious to go, and yet cannot 
go. The Debate has taken a wide 
range; but I say it has taken a very 
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fortunate range for Her Majesty’s 
Government. A Motion was brought 
forward to-night for the purpose of 
exposing the failure of the great plan of 
Irish pacification passed by the Unionist 
Ministry ; and yet instead of considering 
that question straightway we started to 
count our chickens before they were 
hatched, and to discuss a Home Rule 
Bill which has not yet been produced in 
a Parliament that has not yet been 
elected. I think that has been a very 
fortunate thing for Her Majesty's 
Government. After the speech of the 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh—whose 
appearance in the House both sides Iam 
sure must welcome—no person, no Tory, 
could deny that this great panacea for 
Ireland has been a miserable failure. 
The hon. Member called it a failure ; 
he admitted it to be a dead failure, and 
proceeded to give reasons why he thought 
So. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON : | did not 
say it was a failure. I admitted that 
it had faults, but not that it was a 
failure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That was my 
impression ; that he had twice used the 
phrase, but I am sure that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will now withdraw 
the expression if he has used it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
admits that there has been failure in 
connection with the Bill. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast has been 
greatly blamed for bringing forward a 
single measure as an illustration of the 
necessity for Home Rule and as an 
illustration of the fact that the British 
Parliament is unable to legislate for 
Ireland. Itis true it is a single measure. 
but it was brought forward as a great 
buiwark and buttress of the Unionist 
Party, and it was put forward as 
such, not only by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, but 
by Lord Salisbury and other statesmen 
of the Unionist Party. The Irish 
Members are, I contend, entitled 
to rely upon the failure of a measure 
of this kind as further proof of the 
inability of the English Parliament 
to deal with Irish questions. We 
know what human nature is, and 
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we know that selfishness is a very 
large ingredient in it; and I say if this 
Bill was a success, and if it had offered ad- 
vantages to the Irish tenants, they would 
surely have taken advantage of it ; it isa 
failure, and it matters nothing what I 
said three or four years ago, when we are 
dealing with a Bill passed last year. 
What happened in 1881? Never was 
there a more powerful organisation than 
‘the Land League of those days. They 
advised the people to test the Act then 
passed before availing themselves of it ; 
and yet, no sooner was the Act passed 
than 40,000 originating notices were 
served in three weeks because the Irish 
people believed that it would be for their 
advantage. In 1887 we had the same 
experience. In regard to the Act of 
1891 not a single fraction of money has 
been advanced, nor has a single trans- 
action taken place under it. Why is that ? 
That certainly is not due toany speeches 
of the Irish Members. I maintain that 
the Act is a failure because the First 
Lord of the Treasury refused to take 
Trish advice ; but not only did he refuse 
totake Irish advice, but he refused to take 
-any advice from any quarter of the House. 
He was advised by Irish officials of great 
experience and judgment that his scheme 
would not work; but, of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman disregarded their 
advice. What he said was, “T am Irish 
Secretary. I believe I know Ireland 
better than any Irishman.” Then he 
goes and puts in this Insurance Clause, 
which it is due to the memory of Mr. 
Parnell to say was—I believe: I only 
speak from recollection—was opposed by 
him quite as much as by us; so that 
therefore we were «ad idem on that point. 
The right hon. Gentleman was distinctly 
‘warned that the Irish tenants would not 
be tempted by 20 per cent. reduction ; 
we told him that at the time, and that 
has turned out to be the fact. The Irish 
Secretary to-night, who had the task 
thrown upon him, as the apostolic suc- 
cessor of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to defend a Bill which, of course, he 
had nothing to do with framing into 
law, was obliged to admit the extraordi- 
nary fact, that in the first six months of 
the present Act no money had been 
passed and only£80,000 applie d for, and 
-that in the first six months of the Ash- 
bourne Act over half a million of money 
‘had been applied for on behalf of some 
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thousands of tenants. And what was his 
excuse? “Qh,” he said, “ they are all 
going in for the Ashbourne money.” 
That is exactly our case. The land- 
lords—and I do not blame them—do 
not like your paper. They want your 
sovereigns, What is the good of the 
Irish Secretary telling them that his 
paper is as good as Consols if the land- 
lords do not think so? Of course, it is 
exactly the same with the £1 notes of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am sure, 
believes that there is nothing like a £1 
note. He says the financiers of the 
City will not take £1 notes. He says 
they prefer the solid metal. The 
Irish landlord has a_ great streak 
of the City man in him on that point. 
These landlords may be very dull men 
on a great many points, but when you 
come to where their heart is—the region 
of their pockets—no amount of rustle 
of paper will fetch them. They want 
the ring of the money; as we say in 
Ireland the arragaseesh—the money 
down. You may praise your Land Stock 
as much as you please, you may flourish 
it before the eyes of the Irish landlords, 
you may rustle it into a Wagner 
harmony; but if the Irish landlords 
will not take it up, what is the good of 
it? That is the state of the case; your 
Land Stock is a drug in the market in 
this sense, that it is not applied for, and 
the people will not take it; and to tell 
us at once that this Stock is of great 
value, but that they will not have it, is to 
take part in more or less of a farce. 
Who is it that has given the most deadly 
blow tothe Land Stock of the right hon. 
Gentleman? It is one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Ex-Attorney- 
Generals—Mr. Justice Gibson—who, the 
other day, in having to deal with this 
question, gave a deadly stab to the great 
Act of 1891. What was his view? A 
landlord had been offered £18,000 in 
chinking sovefeigns for a property in 
County Down by an outside land 
jobber—a speculator! The tenants came 
in and said: “ We will give a great deal 
more; we will give you as much as the 
Land Commission will allow us to pay.” 
The one was, I think, about 15, and 
the other about 20, years’ purchase, 
the tenants giving five years more than 
this land jobber. What did Mr. Justice 
Gibson say? “ Yes,” said Mr. Justice 
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Gibson, “you will give it in stock that is 
below par.” Well, I think that wasa 
very shrewd thrust at the measure of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that is 
exactly what is hindering transactions. 
The landlords do not know the value of 
your stock ; and I say that the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend is an Amend- 
ment, so far as that portion of it is con- 
cerned, which I should have thought 
would have been boomed by the Orange 
quarter opposite. The other difficulty is 
the difficulty about the insurance. I 
have no doubt that the Irish Secretary 
quoted me correctly ; but what I had in 
my mind was this: that so far as the rents 
are concerned, you compel the Irish 
tenants, willy-nilly, to guarantee one 
another. If I spoke of insurance at all 
when I should have spoken of the rents 
it is only an error of phrase; but the 
idea remains, namely, the idea that one 
man who is an honest, thrifty tenant 
has to pay the piper for some other 
man in another portion of the county 
because he happens to be behind in his 
instalments. Well, then the other defect 
in the Act is the £50 limit. Now, we 
are at odds with some of our colleagues 
from Ireland as regards this matter. I 
do not wish to labour that point need- 
lessly, but at any rate one effect it will 
have undoubtedly is that the landlords— 
to use a phrase used last Session—are 
unwilling to “ chess-board ” their estates. 
They do not want to sell them piece- 
meal. They want to sell them altogether 
or not at all. These are the reasons 
why your Act has been a failure. It is 
no pleasure to us to chronicle it as a 
failure. We only chronicle it as an in- 
stance of the--chronic inability of this 
“House to legislate for Ireland. If my 
hon. Friend, instead of taking the Land 
Purchase Act to hang his Amendment 
upon, had taken a small measure, an 
attenuated measure, I would be per- 
fectly satisfied to rest the case upon it. 
I will take a small measure, and I am 
prepared upon it to rest the validity of 
this Amendment. Last year we passed 
or 04 this House with enormous diff- 
culty a little measure called the Drainage 
and Improvement of Land Act —a 
measure S80 microscopic that it escaped 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Camberwell, who is blocker-in-ordinary 
to Her Majesty's Government. The 
effect of it was to enable jrdicial tenants 
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to borrow money from the Board of 
Works for the drainage of their holdings. 
What happened? It reached the Upper 
House, and there every Peer of Parlia- 
ment interested in Irish land came down 
with one accord and strangled this little 
Bill. I challenge any man to say 
that this Bill had anything contentious 
in it. It was taken out of the Bann 
Drainage Bill which the Government 
found themselves unable to pass; and 
Lord Cad was obliged to get up at 
the Table of the House of Peers and 
to announce that this Drainage Bill 
was one that he could not invite the 
attention of their Lordships’ House to 
during the present Session. Well, you 
think yourselves able to legislate for 
Ireland, and you cannot pass a little 
Bill of this kind. Now, I say, that 
any Bill introduced by a. Irish Mem- 
ber, even if you pass it with enormous 
time, labour, and trouble in this House, 
the moment it goes beyond that hall, 
it has the axe of the executioner levelled 
against it. What has happened in this 
House for the last 12 years? We have 
been keeping up the fight so far as that 
goes, but so far as legislative enactment 
goes, I can scarcely remember anything 
except such grafts as we have been able 
to make on Government Bills ; but, so far 
as actual legislation is concerned, the 
whole of the Irish Party have been 
engaged for the last 12 years in the 
work of Sisyphus, bringing in Bills, 
laboriously rolling them up to Third 
Reading, and when they crossed the 
Lobby, finding them slain in the home 
of Toryism on the other side; and, 
therefore, so far as we are concerned, 
this Amendment, in instancing the Land 
Purchase Bill as one of the Bills proving 
the failure of your legislation, is only 
taken as a further example, because it 
was your most boasted measure, 
and my hon. Friend might just 
as well have rested his Amend- 
ment upon any other Bill in- 
troduced during the last twelve 
years. Your Land Policy, we have been 
told, was the great arrow in your quiver. 
It has failed. Your next t measure 
is now going to be produced. I do not 
know what is going to happen to that ; but 
Iam quite sure that as every Bill you 
have produced has been a failure, that a 
Bill which now has the secret antipathy 
of every Member of the Conservative 
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Party for Ireland, and which you were 
not able to get your Conservative Associa- 
tion at Birmingham the other day to 

s a vote in favour of, I am quite 
sure that that Bill may be pronounced a 
failure in advance. I think when we 
have the works and failures of the Tory 
Party at the present moment to attack, 
we have our hands full enough with- 
out having to consider the short- 
comings of a Bill of a Party 
not yet in office. On these grounds, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe it is our duty to 
challenge the existing Administration, 
and deal with the pext Administration 
according to its works. That is the 
policy which our Party intends to push 
forward. It is the policy that engaged 
our united support for many years, and 
I believe that when our work is done, or 
when our time comes forjjudgment—that, 
after all, must be the judgment of the 
country—I believe it will be found that 
that policy will yet produce great and 
salutary good for our country. 

(11.35) Mr. C. W. RADCLIFFE 
COOKE (Newington, W.): We Unionists 
are always asking right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to produce their Home Rule 
Bill. We sayin effect, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has said, if you expect to come 
into Office, say within twelve months, 
with a vast majority at your back, then 
you will have to bring ina Home Rule 
Bill. You will then have to bring in a 
measure that will be a credit to you as a 
Government, and which you can recom- 
mend to the nation. If you can pro- 
duce that Bill, then you can produce it 
now. If you produce it now it will 
be a credit to you, and it will be an ad- 
vantage to you at the General Election. 
On the other hand, if you do not produce 
the Home Rule Bill now you will lay 
yourself open to a sort of suspicion 
that you have no such Bili at all. 
I venture respectfully and humbly to 
take a more charitable view of the dis- 
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position and conduct of the Opposition 
whenever there is a difference from the 


view of the Unionist Party. The 
Unionist Party assume that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. Gladstone) has an honest 
and a genuine intention of producmg 
some Bill at some time, but for my own 
part I do not share that belief. Iam 


«under the impression that they have lost 
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faith in Home Rule as completely as 
others have. It was once said of 
Italy that it was merely a geographical 
expression, and I think it may be said 
far more truthfully that Home Rule is 
now but a political expression, about 
which they talk in Party politics, and 
in which they affect an interest so long 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian remains a force in 
public life. But beyond this I think we 
shall hear very little more of Home Rule 
from the Opposition Benches. That is 
my view, and I must, of course, say some- 
thing in support of the bare statement. 
That view is, to some extent, supported 
by the proceedings to-night. We are told 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite that the statesmen who lead in 
the policy of Home Rule are sure of a 
vast majority at the General Election, 
that the people are in favour of Home 
Rule, that, in fact, the matter is settled. 
Then in the face of this immediate pro- 
spect we have hon. Members coming to 
the House and putting down Amend- 
ments to the Address as though the sub- 
ject requires ventilation, and informa- 
tion is needed. Now, I think Home 
Rulers, in taking this action, place them- 
selves very much in the position occupied 
by “Fair Traders.” Three years ago 
Conservatives, at large gatherings of 
their Associations, passed resolutions in 
favour of Fair Trade, and everybody 
supposed that the whole Party was going 
to embrace that policy as part of the 
Conservative creed. But what it has 
come to is this: an Amendment moved 


to the Address, on which its 
authors do not think it desirable 
to take a Division. What the 


hon. Member for West Belfast will do 
remains to be seen to-morrow. There 
was one part of the hon. Member's 
speech to which I should like to reply, 
and that was the threat to the effect 
that if we did not get rid of Home Rule 
now we should not be able to get on with 
our own business. Now, a similar 
threat was made a long time ago by a 
Party resembling in many respects the 
Nationalist Party of to-day—a Party 
advocating a policy of Repeal. Of the 
conduct of this Party Sir Robert Peel 
wrote to the effect that the members of 
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belief that legislation would be — 
sible while Repeal was withheld. Now, 
that was some sixty years ago, but not- 
withstanding the obstruction offered to 
— business anyone may see that 

rom that time to this we have passed 
legislative measures to the great advan- 
tage of the Empire. As threats of 
obstruction then were overborne by the 
weight of public opinion and the common 
sense of most, so we may hope that the 
obstruction threatened in the future may 
be equally inoperative. Something has 
‘been said, and a good deal might be 
said, with regard to the present social 
position of Ireland since the present 
Government have been in office. I 
think I may put it in a word, and say 
that the effect of the rule of my right 
hon. Friend has shown that the resources 
oi statesmanship are not exhausted, and 
that a great deal more might have been 
effected for the good of the Irish people 
had there not been now in this coun- 
try, as there were in the days of Burke, 
persons who would be thoroughly dis- 
appointed if the people were ever satis- 
fied. Who they are I need hardly 
point out. Now, the mention of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast induced 
me for a moment to diverge from 
the line of my remarks. I was 
saying that I took a more chari- 
‘table view of the conduct of right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in not producing a Home Rule Bill than 
did the majority of the Unionist Party. 
I said that they had lost faith in Home 
Rule, but I must prove that statement— 
not leave it resting on a mere allegation 
of my own. First, I will cite an 
authority from below the Gangway 
opposite, the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor), who is, I under- 
stand, a gentleman deep in the councils 
of the Nationalist Party, and is or was 
president or chairman of some association 
of the Home Rule League. He has 
thought fit, as a tribute to the memory 
of his late leader, to publish a biography 
before the blood was cold in his body. 
In the course of this, the hon. Gentle- 
man remarked that when he left America 
in March the cause was lost, and was 
‘for the moment dead. It is rather a 
Hibernian expression, and if a corpse is 
to be revived, it is only by means of a 
miracle, and this is not precisely the age 
for miracles. Now, what does this mean, 
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that the sacred cause of Home Rule is 
dead? It means that the Americans 
and the American-Irish, those whose 
sympathy has done most to promote the 
Home Rule agitation, have failed to 
keep it alive. The subscriptions of these 
men in America were to the subserip- 
tions in Ireland, to use a well-remem- 
bered phrase of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, “as gold is 
to silver or copper.” Then, these men 
had lost faith in Home Rule, and would 
finance it no longer. Why? Was it on 
account of private misconduct on the 
part of the late Mr, Parnell? One can 
hardly suppose they would not condone 
such conduct. Was it because of the 
ingratitude of the late leader? I think 
not, for ingratitude in public life is not 
much regarded. What could it have 
been then? Well, I think it was in 
consequence of the extreme folly of 
deposing a leader on whose single 
personality, to quote the words of the 
hon. Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), the 
success of Home Rule almost exclusively 
depended. When the King of Terrors 
claimed the Uncrowned King, if he had 
not been alienated from his party his 
name would still have been a tower of 
strength to the movement. As the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Healy), in 
his declaration of allegiance at Leinster 
Hall, said, the deposition of the chief 
would lead to a scramble among Irish 
patriots who should take his place. 
Well, the dissensions in the Home 
Rule camp showed that Home Rule was 
dead. 

(11.57.) Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) rose in his place and claimed 
to move “That the Question be now 
pu - 

(12.0.) Question put, “That the 
Question be now put,” and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 158 ; Noes 
179.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, as fol- 
loweth :— 

“ Most Gracious So: 


“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
penn leave to offer our humble 


thanks to Your jesty for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

“ We take this first opportunity of offering to 
Your Majesty our sincere on nha in the 
icti i ion of Providence with 


afflicting nS 
which your Maj and this nation have been 
which Ts the death of His Royal Highness 


Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. 
“ We assure Your Majesty of our heartfelt 
participation in the universal feeli of 
pathy with Your Majesty and Your 
Maj ty’s family under this grievous affliction 
snd in the deep sense entertained 7 = 
classes of Your Majesty's subjects of the 
calamity which the Country has sustained by 
the loss of a Prince who had won for him- 
self the general affection and regard of 
Your Majesty's subjects."—(Mr. Hermon- 
Hodge.) 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved that this House will, upon 
Wednesday, resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the Supply to 
be granted to Her Majesty.—( Mr. Arthur 
Balfour.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved that this House will, upon 
Wednesday, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and Means 
for raising the Supply to be granted to 
Her Majesty.—(.Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL. (No. 140.) 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 110.) sECOND READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. 7’. H. Bolton.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think we might ask for some explana- 
tion first. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
It is a small Bill which obtained a Second 
Reading last Session. There is no 
opposition to it, I believe, and I hope the 
House will consent to take the Second 
Reading now. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 
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SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 112.) 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF 
CLOSING) (SCOTLAND) BILL. (No. 92.) 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
deferred from To-morrow till Friday. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): May 
I ask the Government what will be the 
business to-morrow ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Ba.rour, Manchester, 
E.): To-morrow, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware, is a private Members’ 
night, over which the Government has 
no control. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to take 
the Irish Local Government Bill on 
Thursday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR assented. 


MOTIONS. 





FOOTPATHS’ BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Bill for 
the rend seer ray of footpaths and roadside 
wastes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Bryce, and Sir Walter Foster. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 158.] 


HOP SUBSTITUTES’ BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to provide 
for the declaring of Hop Substitutes in the 
brewing of Beer, ord to be brought in by 
Mr. Brookfield, Mr. H. Kantehball- Sagenen 
Mr. Pomfret, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Ran- 
kin, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 159.] 


MINING ACCIDENTS’ INSURANCE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to provide for 
a system of National Insurance against Acci- 
dents in Mines in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr.’ Baird, Mr. Vernon, Mr. 
me Elliot, Mr. Hozier, and Mr. Parkes 
Smi 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 160.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
REFUSED). 
Address for— 


“Return of the number of Victuallers’ 
Beerhouse and other Licences for the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, the renewal of which 
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has been refused, in the years 1890 and 1891, 
by the Justices of a cal ie, aie i 
District in Englan ing in 
each case the ground of refusal, pein on 
when such ground was, in any instance, that 
the Licence was not required ; and showing 
also the result of a if any (in continuation 
of Parliamen aper, No. 381, of Session 
1890.) "—(Sir William Harcourt.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING SPECIAL GRANTS). 
Order [27th July, 1891] for Return 
relative thereto, read and discharged ; and, 
instead thereof — 


Return ordered— 

“ By Counties, = Py perp cowry 
during the year endi e 3lst day of August, 
1891, the sy cial Grants of £10 or £15 ns 
Articles 104 2 and 105 of the Code, under the 
following heads :—Name of School District— 
Population as returned by Managers :—of 
School District “within two miles ”"—Name 
and denomination of School— Accommodation 
-~Average Attendance—Total Grant (including 
additional ts)—Additional Grants :— 
Article 104 (£10 or £15). Article 105 (£10).” 
(Mr. Arthur Acland.) 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS (WAGES). 


Address for— 

“Return of the forms issued by the War 
Office, Admiralty, Board of Works, and other 
Departments of the Government, in compli- 
ance with the terms of the Resolution of the 
House of 13th February, 1891.”—(Mr. Sydney 
Buzton.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (TEACH- 
ERS’ SUPERANNUATION). 
Ordered, That the Select Committee to con- 
sider the best system of —s for the 
Superannuation of Public Elementary Teach- 
ers in England and Wales be re-appointed.-— 
(Sir Richard Temple.) 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (AGE 
PENSIONS). 
Return ordered— 


“Of Copy of Correspondence relating to 
Greenwich Hospital (Age Pensions), being 
(1) Letter from the hon. Member for Wool- 
wich to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
(2) Reply to the same with Memorandum.”— 
(Colonel Hughes.) 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 

Copies presented,—of Returns of the 
number of Agrarian Outrages reported 
to the Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary during the quarters 
ended 30th September and 31st Decem- 
ber 1891 respectively [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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(Annual Series). 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

Copies presented,—of Returns of the 
number of Evictions which have come to 
the knowledge of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary during the quarters ended 30th 
September and 3lst December 189} 
respectively [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881 (ORDERS). 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
with respect to the importation of Arms 
and Ammunition [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ARMY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Copy presented,—of tie Appropria- 
tion Account for 1890-91, with Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
[by Act]; tolie upon the Table. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) 
(APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Copy presented,—of Appropriation 
Account of the sums granted by Parlia 
ment for the Expense of the Ordnance 
Factories, &c., for the year ended 31st 
March 1891 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS 
AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES), 
Annual Account presented,—being for 
the period ending 20th November 1891 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TREASURY CHEST. 

Account presented,—for the year 
1890-91, with Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General thereon [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (CODE), 1892. 

Copy presented,—of Code of Regula- 
tions, with Appendices, of the Scotch 
Education Department, 1892 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 982 (Zanzibar) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 16th February, 1892. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 

A Standing Committee—for the consider- 
ation of such Public Bills as may be committed 
to it by the House—on the Motion of the 
Chairman of Committees— Appointed. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 
On the Motion of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees— Appointed. 
The Lords following, with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee :— 
L. Privy Seal L. Balfour, 
(E. Cadogan), L. Foxford, 
E. Cowper, (2. Limerick), 
E. Stanhope, L. Colville of Culross, 
V. Oxenbridge, L. Kensington. 


The Committee to meet on Thursday next, 
at a quarter past Three o'clock. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th February, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.): Upon the London and North 
Western Railway Bill I desire to say a 
few words, Sir. I do not know whether 
this is my opportunity for doing that ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Second Read- 
ing stage will afford the hon. Member 
a better opportunity. 


Ordered, That the Order (15th February) 
that leave be given to bring in the London 
and North Western Railway (New Railways) 
Bill be read, and discharged. 

Ordered, That in lieu thereof leave be given 
to bring in “ A Bill for empowering the London 
and North Western Railway Company to con- 
struct new and widen ex ~t:ng Railways in the 
Counties of Warwick a»! Lancaster, and the 
West Riding of the Co sty of York, and for 
conferring powers uo » that Company and 
the Midland Railway  mpany in relation to 
some of such Rail -»ys, and for other pur- 


[NEW SERIES. | 


VOL: I. 
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—. and that Mr. Plunket, Mr. William 
wther, Mr. MacInnes, and Mr. Albert 
Bright do prepare and bring in the same.— 
( Mr. Caldwell.) 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (HEATON LODGE AND 
WORTLEY RAILWAYS) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders be sus- 
pended, and that leave be given to bring in 
* A Bill forempowering the London and North 
Western Railway Company to construct new 
Railways in the West Riding of the Count 
of York, to be called the Heaton Lodge an 
Wortley Railways, and for other purposes,” 
and that Mr. Plunket, Mr. William Lowther, 
Mr. MacInnes, and Mr. Albert Bright do pre- 
pare and bring in the same.—( Mr. Caldwell.) 





PARLIAMENT (DEBATES AND 
PROCEEDINGS). 
Copy ordered— 


“ Of Contract, dated the 21st day of Decem- 
ber, 1891, between the Controller of the 
Stationery Office and Reuter’s Telegram Com- 
pany, Limited, for printing and publishing 
Reports of Debates and Proceedings in Par- 
hament.”—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 46.) 


SOLICITORS AND APPRENTICES 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 85.) 
Second Reading deferred from Thurs- 
day till Thursday 25th February. 


QUESTIONS. 





ACTS OF BRAVERY IN SAVING LIFE 
AT SEA. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been drawn to the many acts of 
heroism in the saving of human life 
performed by the crews of lifeboats and 
fishing smacks on various parts of the 
coast during the disastrous gales of the 
present winter; whether, among other 
notable rescues, his attention has been 
specially directed to that of the crew 
of the brig Content, of Grimsby, in the 
North Sea, on Sunday, 13th December, 
by James Nunn and John Day, the 
skipper and third hand respectively of 
the Lowestoft smack Prima Donna ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
exceptional courage and seamanship 
shown by these men, he will advise 
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Her Majesty to create an order of a 

corresponding to that of the 
Victoria Cross, in order to suitably 
reward such gallant deeds; and 
whether he will have a record of this 
and other special acts of bravery of a 
similar nature prepared and placed 
within the public reach ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micraet Hicks 
Beacn, Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been drawn to many acts 
of heroism performed by the crews of 
lifeboats, fishing smacks and others, in 
saving life at sea during the gales of 
the present winter. I have approved 
the grant of medals and other suitable 
rewards in many instances, and the 
particular case of rescue to which 
the hon. Member refers is at the 
present moment under consideration. 
So far back as 1866 Her Majesty 
instituted a decoration (styled the 
Albert Medal) for rewarding gallantry 
in saving life at sea. This decoration 
consists of two classes, and is (like the 
Victoria Cross) reserved for cases of 
very exceptional gallantry. It has 
since its institution been conferred upon 
59 persons, among them being the 
coxswain of a lifeboat and three 
masters of fishing smacks. Notices of 
all rewards granted by the Board of 
Trade are sent to the Press and pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Journal. 
Each grant of the Albert Medal is, in 
addition, gazetted with a full account 
of the services for which it is conferred, 
and a record of each case is also kept 
at the Board of Trade, as required by 
the Warrant creating the decoration. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
hon. Member will agree that it is not 
necessary for me to suggest to Her 
Majesty the creation of a new decora- 
tion in order toreward cases of gallantry 
in saving life at sea. 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
in view of the statements made by him 
to the House on the 14th July last, 
that the estimated surplus from the 
Patent Office for 1891 was £116,500; 
that the country ought not to look 
upon the Patent Office as a permanent 
source of income; and that it should 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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be considered whether a reduction 
might not be made in the fees on 
patents charged in the interval between 
four and eight years, so as to extend 
the cheap protection now given for four 
years to a longer period: What steps 
have been taken, or arrangements 
made, to give effect to those state- 
ments, and when the promised reduc- 
tion will come into operation ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I think the hon. Member has accurately 
quoted my observations of last year, 
but the first sentence might give rise 
to an erroneous impression. The 
estimate of the large surplus referred to 
was made without taking into considera- 
tion additional expendiiure proposed 
to be incurred by the practical re- 
building of the Patent Office, and 
accelerating certain publications con- 
nected with the Department. [ 
need not say if those matters had been 
considered the surplus would have been 
a very different matter. In pursuance 
of the promise given last Session 
I considered the matter very carefully 
last autumn, and placed myself in 
communication with the Treasury in 
regard to it. It rests with the Treasury 
to decide whether the scale of fees 
should be adopted as recommended by 
the Board of Trade. I am sorry to 
say I have not yet been able to come 
to any definite arrangement with my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, therefore I cannot at 
the moment state when the reduction 
of fees will begin ; but I hope no long 
time will elapse before something is 
done in the matter. 

Mr. LENG: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it has been repre- 
sented to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the reduction of fees 
would be followed by a large increase 
in the application for patents, and 
therefore an increase of revenue ; and 
I would also ask whether, with the 
expenditure referred to, there would 
not still be a very considerable surplus 
left, by which the reduction might 
be effected ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I do not doubt there would be a 
surplus, but nothing approaching 
£116,000. The whole matter is under 
the consideration of my right hon. 
Friend. 
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561 Telegraphic Stations, 


THE DUTY OF COMMANDING OFFI- 
CERS OF VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 


Coronet MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the duty of officers 
commanding Volunteer regiments to 
maintain their battalion as near as 
possible at their authorised numerical 
strength ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanuore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Undoubtedly it is the 
duty of a Commanding Officer to use 
all available means to render the corps 
he commands as efficient as possible 
in regard to numbers, as well as in all 
other respects. 


POST OFFICE SUBSIDIE$ TO IRISH 
RAILWAYS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
would he have any difficulty in giving 
a Return showing the subsidies paid by 
the Post Office Department to the 
different Irish Railways, the mileage 
run in each case, the nature of the 
service afforded, and the populations 
and valuations of the various towns 
and districts served by each Company 
subsidised ? 

“Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The payments made to Irish 
Railway Companies for the conveyance 
of mails will be found on page 92 of 
the last Estimates for Revenue De- 
partments. The contracts with the 
principal Railway Companies include 
the running of one or more mail trains, 
the speed of which is settled by agree- 
ment with the Post Office, and also the 
right to send bags of mails by other 
trains. To give a Return of the total 
mileage so run by such trains would 
be difficult, and as a Department we 
do not possess information as to the 
populations and valuations of the 
towns and districts served by the 
Companies. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman will he give us a 
few of the particulars, say, the sums 
allowed to each of the four Provinces— 
to the Great Western, the Midland, 
the Great Southern and Western, and 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Companies. If he will give us the 
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562 
amount paid for each, then we will 
figure out the mileage and populations 
for ourselves ? 

“Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: Of 
course, the railways run through more 
than one Province ; and there are the 
rates of speed and various considera- 
tions to be taken into account. I do 
not see my way to giving such a 
Return. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman knows what we require, he 
knows the object with which we ask 
for the Return. We want to see 
whether the Counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford could not be better served. 
I shall put a further question, and 
shall continue questions on the subject. 


County Galway. 


COLONISATION IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 


Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether any agreement has yet been 
arrived at with the Government of 
British Columbia in respect of the 
scheme of colonisation recommended 
by the Select Committee on Colonisa- 
tion which sat last Session; and 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
contemplate bringing in a Bill to carry 
it into effect ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The ar- 
rangements to which my hon. Friend 
alludes, and which Her Majesty's 
Government are prepared to carry out, 
were communicated to the Representa- 
tives of British Columbia on 10th June 
last, but no reply has, up to the 
present, been received. 


TELEGRAPHIC STATIONS, COUNTY 
GALWAY. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is prepared to establish telegraphic 
stations in the villages of Mountshanon 
and Whitegate, County Galway; and 
whether he can establish direct postal 
communication between Woodford and 
Whitegate, considering that the addi- 
tional cost would be so small, as a 
rural messenger runs daily half the 
journey between these two centres ? 

“Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Inquiry 
was made in 1884 and 1885 as to the 
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feasibility of establishing telegraph 
offices at _Mountshanon and White- 
gate, but it appeared that the expense 
would be very considerable, and that, 
on the other hand, the revenue would 
be insignificant. I shall, however, be 
glad to have further inquiry made, and to 
let the hon. Member know the result. 
As regards direct postal communication 
between Woodford and Whitegate, 
applications have been several times 
considered, but it has always been 
found that the necessary expense would 
be quite disproportionate to the postal 
advantage to be secured. 


SCOTTISH PIER AND HARBOUR 
WORKS, 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that, in 
the printed form of agreement to be 
signed by a contractor, for the con- 
struction of Scottish piers and other 
works, under ‘‘ The Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Act, 1891,” 
there are clauses to the effect (Clauses 
7 and 8) that arbitration (if necessary) 
is to be conducted under the English 
Arbitration Act of 1889, and that agree- 
ments are to be interpreted and 
disputes decided by the Law of 
England, and the contractors are 
obliged to submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Justice in England ; whether this form 
of agreement is issued under the 
authority of the Board of Trade: 
whether it is with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government that this new 
extension of the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts in Scotland is being 
introduced, and Scotchmen, who tender 
for works to be done in Scotland, are 
asked as a condition of their tender 
being accepted to forgo their right of 
being tried in their own country and 
by their own Laws; and whether the 
Board of Trade will take care that no 
similar clauses are inserted in the 
conditions of tender for works in Scot- 
land in future ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
No particular form of agreement is 
authorised or even mentioned in the 
Pier and Harbour Orders made by the 
Board of Trade and confirmed by the 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
{No. 1) Act, 1891. 

Sir James Fergusson 
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and consequently have not authorised, 
the form to which the hon. Member 
refers; and I can only surmise that it 
is a matter between the undertakers 
of the Order and their contractor, with 
which the Board of Trade have nothing 
whatever to do. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake that in 
future contracts undertaken with the 
approval of the engineers of the Board 
of Trade such supervision shall be 
exercised that no such clause shall be 
inserted ? 

*Srr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I do not think I have the power to do 
that. I think it is a matter between 
the undertakers of the piers and their 
contractors. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I will endeavour 
to put a further question on the subject, 
failing a satisfactory answer to which 
I shall be obliged to call attention to 
the subject in another manner. 


STATIONERY OFFICE CONTRACTORS’ 
CIRCULAR. 

Mr. PICKERSGIULL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a copy 
of the Circular which is being sent by 
the Stationery Office to all con- 
tractors ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joux Gorst, Chatham) : 
The question was practically answered 
yesterday, when I said I would lay on 
the Table a Return giving the informa- 
tion. 


THE GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH 
POST OFFICES. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is true, as stated in the 
Scottish newspapers, that it has been 
determined to place the Glasgow Post 
Office under the control of the Edin- 
burgh Post Office establishment, in 
many matters concerning which Glas- 
gow has for years past communicated 
direct with London; whether he is 
aware that the system of direct com- 
munication with London was adopted 
in consequence of numerous complaints 
as to the delay occasioned by the refer- 
ence to Edinburgh of questions which 
had to be decided in London ; and if he 
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would be so good as to explain the 
exact nature of any changes proposed ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) had also netice of 
the. following question: To ask the 
Postmaster General whether any steps 
have been taken towards carrying on 
the postal administration of Glasgow 
through the postal authorities of Edin- 
burgh ; and, if so, what is the character 
and scope of the change ? 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox), on the same subject, had 
notice to ask the Postmaster General! 
whether any arrangement has recently 
been made for subordinating business 
transacted at Glasgow Post Office to 
the Post Office staff at Edinburgh ; if 
so, the nature and extent of the new 
arrangement, and the reasons for 
making the same? 

*“Srm JAMES FERGUSSON: I will 
answer the group of questions on this 
subject together with a question of 
which I have had private notice from 
the hon. Member for the Central 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Baird). 
I am aware of the feeling which 
prompts these Questions, especially as 
I belong myself to the West of Scotland; 
but there is a certain misapprehension 
involved. It is intended that for all 
postal, that is public purposes, the 
Glasgow Post Office shall remain as 
heretofore. The Postmaster will still 
be Surveyor of the Glasgow District as 
well as Postmaster of Glasgow, and 
there will be no diminution of his 
powers. The only change that has 
been made is one affecting internal 
administration, in which the public have 
no concern. For example, any question 
regarding accounts has of late been 
referred from Glasgow to London, from 
London to Edinburgh, where the 
accounts for Scotland are kept, back to 
London, and again back to Glasgow. 
By sending such questions to the 
Surveyor General for Scotland, and, if 
necessary, through him to London, 
there will be simplification and greater 
despatch. Moreover, as _ between 
Glasgow and London, owing to the 
Postmaster being also Surveyor, there 
will be one stage less than at other 
places in Scotland. 
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the Library. 


LORD ASHBROOKR’S ESTATE, KING'S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of the fact that Lord Ashbrook’s tenants 
have repeatedly offered to accept any 
fair or reasonable terms, he will refuse 
to lend the forces of the Crown to assist 
Lord Ashbrook to carry out evictions 
on that portion of his estate near 
Shannon Bridge, in the King’s County? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): No, Sir; I can give no such under- 
taking as the hon. Member asks. The 
protection of the police must be given 
to those who have a right to it, if it be 
asked. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether any steps have been 
taken to carry out the successful design 
for the completion of the South Ken- 
sington Museum ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puvunxet, Dublin 
University): During the Autumn Mr. 
Aston Webb, the successful architect, 
has been at work on the plans, making 
such alterations in the details of 
arrangements as have been suggested 
by the Science and Art Department 
and the Office of Works. Some time 
will be required for completion of work- 
ing drawings, and forcertain preliminary 
works necessary to clear the site, and 
to provide for the work of the Science 
and Art Department proceeding withont 
interruption during the progress of the 
works, and in these circumstances it is 
not proposed to do more this year than 
carry out these preliminary works. 


LIGHTING THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether one of the rooms in 
the Library can be lighted with candles? 

Mr. PLUNKET: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may say there are lamps 
in the rooms if hon. Members choose 
to have them lighted. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I am quite aware 
of that; but what I mean is, will the 
electric light be removed from one of 
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the rooms? The glare from this light 
is so intense that many Members can- 
not stand it ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid there 
will not be universal assent to that. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONERSHIP 
FOR INCOME TAX. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the vacant Special Commissionership 
for Income Tax has yet been filled up ; 
and, if so, who has been appointed ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The vacancy was 
caused by the retirement of Mr. Daniel 
O’Conneli. My right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury has ap- 
pointed in his place Mr. Walter Gyles, 
a member of the Irish Bar. 


STREET BETTING IN BELFAST. 


CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the street betting which goes 
on in Belfast apparently unchecked by 
the police, and whether he will take 
steps to insure greater vigilance in its 
suppression ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As I 
am Member for the City of Belfast, 
which the hon. and gallant Member is 
not, and as the question contains a 
serious allegation against the police 
and the habits of the population of 
Belfast, perhaps I may be allowed to 
ask if the Government are in possession 
of any specific information that Belfast 
differs in this respect from any other 
great city ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has only been 
called to this matter by the Question 
being put on the Paper. I have referred 
the matter to the police for their 
Report. In answer to the hon. Member 
opposite, I may say that up to the 
present no Report on the subject from 
the police has reached me. 


THE PROCURATOR oo ~ ROSS 
AND CROMART 
Dr. M‘DONALD ee and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 


cate whether, in appointing a gentleman 
Mr. Bartley 
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for the now vacant Procurator Fiscal- 
ship for the Western District of Ross 
and Cromarty, he will take care that 
the gentleman appointed shall be able 
to speak the Gaelic language, and also 
shall, according to repeated promises 
from his predecessors, be prohibited 
from holding other offices in conjunc- 
tion with his fiscalship ; and whether 
such a stipulation has been carried out 
in the case of the Fiscal recently 
appointed for Lewis; and, if not, will 
he explain on what grounds ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities) : I cannot give any under- 
taking that a knowledge of the Gaelic 
language will be regarded as essential 
in appointing to the vacant office re- 
ferred to, as there are, ir my opinion, 
other qualifications of mor e importance. 
I am not aware of any promises made 
by my predecessor in regard to such 
appointments; but on several occa- 
sions, and once in answer to the hon. 
Member, it was stated that the question 
of restricting the holders from private 
practice is always considered, and in 
recent cases they have been so re- 
stricted. While this restriction is 
imposed it is usual to insert in the 
Commission liberty to hold such 
offices of a public nature as the Sheriff 
may approve, and this was done in the 
case referred to in the latter part of the 
question. 


THE JUSTICES OF DRONFIELD AND 
MR. HARRISON, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the action of the Justices of Dron- 
field, in Derbyshire, in dismissing a 
summons against certain gamekeepers 
of the Duke of Rutland, obtained by 
Mr. Harrison, although it was ad- 
mitted that these gamekeepers had 
hindered that gentleman from walking 
along a high road on a moor, on the 
ground that a grouse drive was pro- 
ceeding, and that, on his refusing to 
withdraw, he was held back by three 
of the gamekeepers for 18 minutes ; 
whether his attention has been also 
called to the fact that three policemen 
were present during this assault, and 
refused to give Mr. Harrison any pro- 
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tection, or to interfere with the action 
of the gamekeepers; whether he is 
aware that the defence of these game- 
keepers, submitted by their solicitor to 
the Justices, was that it was a bare- 
faced attempt on the part of Mr. 
Harrison to interfere with the legiti- 
mate sport of gentlemen, and that the 
summons ought to be dismissed in 
order to show complainant that he 
could not be permitted to behave in a 
manner which had become intolerable ; 
and what action he proposes to take in 
the matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatTHews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report of the case referred 
to by the hon. Member. This Report 
contains several particulars not men- 
tioned in the Question. The events 
occurred on 8th October, and the sum- 
mons was taken out on 2nd November. 
The summons having been heard, the 
magistrates dismissed it, solely on the 
ground that the assault complained 
of was of a slight and trifling 
nature, and came within Section 16 of 
“The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879.” 
An application to the High Court for a 
mandamus was refused on 13th January. 
I am informed that the complainant 
has now commenced an action for 
damages against the gamekeepers; and, 
under these circumstances, it would be 
improper for me to express an opinion 
or to take action in the matter until the 
litigation has closed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
intended to take any action in this 
matter in regard to the policemen 
who witnessed this “ trifling assault ” 
for some twenty minutes? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : From the Report 
supplied to me there appears to be some 
doubt as to the nature of the alleged 
assault ; and until that doubt is cleared 
up by further inquiry, I do not propose 
to take any action. 


HOURS OF RAILWAY SERVANTS, 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 


E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Board of 
Trade have, since last Session, ordered 
any further Returns of the hours of 
railway servants, which would show 
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whether the Railway Companies have 
made any substantial changes in the 
hours of duty since December, 1890 ? 
“Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
quite agree with the suggestion con- 
tained in the Question, that we ought 
to obtain some later information in the 
form supplied for 1890. I believe the 
changes have been considerable. I 
have not yet been able to settle the pre- 
cise month which should be taken. Of 
course, I desire to take as late a month 
as possible, so that we may have the 
most recent information. I hope the 
Return may be ordered in a few days. 


THE COINAGE ACT, 1891. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any steps have been taken to carry out 
the provisions of ‘‘ The Coinage Act, 
1891”? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: An Order in 
Council for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the Act is now ready, 
and will be submitted for approval at 
the next Council. We shall then be 
prepared to proceed at once with the 
issue of a Proclamation to announce 
that light gold will be received at the 
Bank of England. The sum of £400,000 
has been issued and invested in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act. 


THE IRISH AND SCOTCH EDUCATION 
GRANTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, looking at the urgency of the 
Irish Education Bill, which should be 
disposed of at the end of the financial 
year, nowat six weeks’ distance, he will 
cause this Bill to be brought in after 
the introductory stage of the Irish 
Local Government Bill is disposed of 
on Thursday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid it will be impossible 
to dispose of the Bill before the end of 
the financial year. At one time I did 
hope it would be possible; but, con- 
sidering the amount of business to be 
got through, I cannot hold out 
any hope that, even if the Bill 
were brought in at once, we could 
pass it within the time, having 
in view the very important questions 
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raised by the Bill. As the House 
knows, it does not merely deal with 
the question of assisted education, but 
with other questions, such as a modified 
form of compulsion, and its provisions 
cannot be expected to pass without a 
certain amount of discussion. The 
money with which the Bill deals will 
partly accrue during the coming year, 
and will, in part, be money which has 
accrued in the current year. Proposals 
will be made for dealing with the 
money of the current year up to the 
end of March, and a Supplementary 
Estimate will be presented in time for 
the money to be disposed of. The Bill 
dealing with the general, the perma- 
nent allocation of the funds, will be 
brought forward at a later date. 

Mr. SEXTON: How soon may we 
expect to have the Bill in our hands ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is quite right in seeking 
early information as to the Bill. It 
will require consideration in Ireland 
from all interested in education on 
every side of this much controverted 
subject. I hope it may be in the hands 
of Members in the course, say, of ten 
days at latest. Of course, if hon. 
Members would be willing to abstain 
from a First Reading discussion, it could 
be distributed in a very few days. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Is it contemplated to make any state- 
ment on introducing the Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will 
leave my right hon. Friend to answer 
that. He is not, at the moment, in the 
House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Will the same plan be 
adopted in regard to the Scotch money 
—two items, two portions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The two 
cases are different, the Scotch Bill is 
shorter and, I think, much less con- 
troversial; so I hope we may dispose 
of it within the financial year. 

Mr. SEXTON: May we hope that 
the Supplementary Estimate will be 
circulated in such time as will allow 
full consideration of the proposals 
before the Vote is taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
John Archibald Willcox, esquire, for 
Liverpool (Everton Division.) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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MOTIONS. 





FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for 
the Preservation of Footpaths, poe abe to be 
brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Cust, and Mr, 
Story-Maskelyne. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 161.) 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to exempt the 
Funds of Trade Unions paying provident 
benefits to their members from the payment 
of Income Tax on their investments, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Howell, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. John 
Wilson. 

Billi presented, and read first time. [Bill 162.] 


CRIMINAL CASES APPEALS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry James, Bill to 
establish a Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry James, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 163.] 


FIRE INQUESTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to pro- 
vide for the holding of Fire Inquests, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Noble, 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce, and Mr. Octavius V. 
Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 164.} 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Macartney, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Knox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. (Bil! 165.] 


RANGES AcT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Bill to 
amend “ The Ranges Act, 1891,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Compton, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. 
Hoare. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 166.] 


BEER ADULTERATION (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for better 
securing the purity of beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Mr. Heneage, Vis- 
count Wolmer, Sir Henry Selwin Ibbetson, 
Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
Mr. Gurdon, Colonel Anstruther, and Mr. 
Llewellyn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 167.} 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS acT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” 
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ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Provand, Dr. Farquharson, and 
Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

Bill presented, andread first time. [Bill 168.] 
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HOURS OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 
(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That the Select Committee be re-appointed 
to inquire whether, and, if so, in what way, 
the ours worked by Railway Servants should 
be restricted by legislation. 

That the Committee do consist of Twenty- 


six Members.” 
“Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rushcliffe): I do not rise in any way 
to oppose the re-appointment of the 
Committee, but I should like to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade as 
to when we may expect the labours of 
the Committee to be brought to a con- 
clusion. This Committee was ap- 
pointed after a very interesting discus- 
sion on a Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Channing). The right hon. Gentleman 
on that occasion declared that he meant 
business, and a little later in the evening 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith emphatically 
endorsed the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and said the fact that there 
had been overtime was the basis of the 
appointment of the Committee. Now, 
on the 3rd of February, when I ventured 
to put down a somewhat limited 
Amendment to the Resolution the right 
hon. Gentleman pointed out certain 
consequences that would flow from it 
and asked me to withdraw it, which I 
did after a very emphatic declaration 
that he accepted the situation as dis- 
closed in the Reports of the Inspectors. 
The hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt), a gentleman of much experience 
and the Chairman of one of the great 
Railway Companies, went so far as to 
say that the Committee would close 
their labours in a week or two. But 
the Committee, which consisted of 26 
Members—a rather unworkable number 
—have had a large number of sittings ; 
they have already examined some 30 
witnesses, and asked no fewer than 
10,000 questions, and the appeal I 
would make to the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that he will, in so far as in him 
lies, undertake to do what he undertook 
to do last year, namely, to get the 
Committee to move at a reasonably 
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rapid pace, so that we may have its 
Report as soon as possible. This is an 
extremely important matter to railway 
servants throughout the United King- 
dom. No one reading the very large 
Blue Book will contend that some of the 
questions asked have not been a little 
wide of the actual scope of the Committee 
as defined in the Resolution of the 23rd 
January last year. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to assure 
us that we may entertain something 
like hope of a result this Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
desire to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade the state of the representation 
of Irish Members sitting on this side of 
the House on this Committee. The 
Irish Members form practically one- 
sixth of the House, and yet on this 
Committee which numbers 26 there are 
only two Irish Members. I think we 
are entitled to a larger representation. 
My hon. Friend the Member for South 
Donegal (Mr. Swift Mac Neill) has 
not been very wel! able to attend 
this Committee, but his name is put 
down again without his being asked as 
to whether he can give the necessary 
attention to a matterof this importance. 
At the present time there is a very 
keen anxiety among railway servants 
in Ireland, where there have already 
been two unpleasant strikes in reference 
to this matter, which it is very desirable 
should be quickly settled. The case of 
Ireland differs from that of England or 
Scotland, and I think that they should 
have a little more attention and a 
stronger representation on the Com- 
mittee. 

“Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): With regard to the point 
raised by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, he will recollect thatthe 
Select Committee was originally ap- 
pointed after the usual practice by 


arrangement between the _ repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the 


House. When the appointment came 
to be discussed, it was objected that 
the labour interest was not sufficiently 
represented. Two hon. Members were 
thereupon added to the Committee, and 
no doubt that did leave the Irish re- 
presentation rather smaller than per- 
haps it might otherwise have been. Of 
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course, there is no objection whatever 
to the discharge of the Member for 
South Donegal if he is unable to attend, 
and the substitution of another Mem- 
ber. I hope, however, the House will 
not alter the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, which was only arrived at after 
very considerable debate, and also 
because the Committee has already 
listened to a vast amount of evidence. 
No one can be more disappointed than 
I was at the Committee being unable 
to report last Session. The Members 
of the Committee will bear me out that 
the Committee were unanimous in con- 
sidering it to be impossible to arrive 
at a Report last Session, and in recom- 
mending their re-appointment this year. 
With regard to our proceedings this 
year, I can assure the hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division that so far as I 
am concerned I shall desire that they 
should be as expeditious as possible, 
and I do not think there can be an 
reason to doubt that we shall be able to 
arrive at a decision before the close of 
the present Session. 

(4.13.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I should like to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that since the appoint- 
ment of this Committee the labour 
question has undergone enormous 
development. The railway servants of 
Belfast are desirous that their case 
should be heard, and it is, therefore, 
desirable that there shonld be a larger 
Irish representation on the Committee. 
I hope, therefore, that two Members 
will be added. 

(4.15.) Mr. JOHN REDMOND 
(Waterford) : I should like to associate 
myself with the claim of the Irish Mem- 
bers for a larger representation on this 
Committee. The question, which en- 
gages the attention and excites the in- 
terest of the people of Ireland, ought to 
be culiagkta a Committee consist- 
ing of a larger number of Irish Mem- 
bers. The hon. Gentleman has asked 
that two Members be added. I think 
one might suffice, making three in all. 
No difficulty need arise in deciding 
upon the name of the additional 
Member. We desire that the interests 


of Irish railway servants should be con- 
sidered by a Committee, on which they 
are properly represented. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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Mr. SEXTON: It will simplify 
matters if I accept the suggestion of 
the hon. Member. 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N ) : I 
think the interests of the Irish railway 
labourers would be fully considered by 
the Committee as it stands ; but I must 
protest against the idea of the hon. 
Member for North Longford (Mr. 
Healy), that, we sitting on this side of 
the House do not take as keen an in- 
terest as Gentlemen sitting opposite in 
Trish railway servants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not mean 
to say that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man did not have the interests of the 
railway servant at heart. 

(4.20.) Mn. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I concur absolutely in the 
remarks of the President of the Board 
of Trade. I think it is most desirable 
to bring this inquiry to as speedy a con- 
clusion as possible. I venture to sug- 


Y| gest that the Motion should be post- 


poned for a day or two, in order to see if 
the views of the Irish Members cannot 
be met without an inconvenient and un- 
desirable increase of the Members of the 
Committee. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: I beg tomove the 
omission of the words ‘‘Twenty-six ” and 
the insertion of the words ‘‘Twenty- 
seven.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-six,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven.”—(Mr. T. 
M. Healy.) 


“THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn): I 
should hope the hon. Gentleman would 
not press that Motion. I have no 
personal objection to the increase of 
the Committee, but it would be diffi- 
cult to increase it without disturbin 
the balance of opinion. I woul 
hope that the House might be 
disposed to appoint this Committee 
now, and that there might be com- 
munications in the usual way with the 
view of meeting the wishes of hon. 
Members from Ireland without any 
increase of the numbers of the Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Ordered, That the following be Members of 
the|Committee :—Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. Crawford, 
Baron de Worms, Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hardy, 
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Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Heneage, Mr. 
Howorth, Mr. Mac Mr. Mac Neill, Mr. 
Walter M‘Laren, Mr. ire, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr. Milvain, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Mur- 
doch, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Pickard, Sir 
Edward a ee a Mr. ea 
Sir Geo velyan, Sir Henry Tyler, Mr. 
Teonencliall Mr. John Wilson. aie 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. Akers 
Douglas.) 


EAST INDIA—CIVIL SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS. 

(4.24.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
$.): Irise to move an Address for— 

“Return of all Appointments (excluding 
covenanted Civil Servants only) in all Depart- 
ments of all the Civil Services, of monthly 
salaries of Rs. 400 and upwards, statin 
separately the number employed for 
separate amount, and distinguishing Natives 
pure, and Europeans and Eurasians. 
My reason for moving for this Return 
is to obtain materials for the settle- 
ment of a controversy that has arisen 
between the Secretary of State for India 
and myself. The Under Secretary has 
been good enough to send me a letter in 
which he says he does not see how the 
Government of India can accede to my 
Motion, as all the information I ask 
was given in a Return moved for bythe 
hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn last 
year, which Return is in the same form, 
but limited to those with salaries of 
1,000 rupees per month. 

“THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorcEe 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): I 
beg the hon. Member’s pardon ; I said, 
and I meant, 1,000 rupees per annum. 

Mr. MACNEILL: My Motion is 
for a Return of Civil Servants whose 
monthly salaries amount to 400 rupees 
and upwards, and I fixed this sum in 
order to show how, from all the higher 
branches of the Civil Service of India, 
natives are excluded. Two years ago in 
this House I made, in the presence of 
the then Under Secretary, Sir John 
Gorst, the same statements as I made 
the other night to which the present 
Under Secretary takes objection. My 
statements two years ago were not con- 
tradicted by the singularly astute 
gentleman who then represented the 
India Office. 

THe SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
‘SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will be 
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kind enough not to assume that I 
admitted everything said in this House 
about Indian affairs that I did not 
expressly contradict. 

Mr. MACNEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman goes on the good old legal 
maxim of admitting nothing, but if he 
could have contradicted me he would 
have done so. I hold in my hand the 
14th Annual Report of the Indian 
National Congress, and I should just 
like to read a passage to the House— 

Mr. Eardley Norton said:—‘“I like to 
believe that they not merely make, but 
redeem, their promises. It pains me when I 
see them lack the courage of their convic- 
tions. Let me call one more witness to the 
point. He shall be a former Viceroy. I will 
examine Lord Lytton. I should be afraid to 
use his language as my own, lest I should be 
indicted for high treason. But a Viceroy can 
do no wrong. Lord Lytton, in a secret Re 
which accidentally came to light, in terms 
told the authorities in England that the people 
of this country had been ‘cheated’—I am 
quoting, ntlemen—of_ their a. So 
much for the manner and extent of England’s 
redemption of her vows. I wish to touch 
with brief particularity upon two points in- 
connection with the Public Service Commis 
sion. First, as to the excessive cost of the 
administration of this country. Many people 
think it ruinous. I agree with them. e 
only real solution of the difficulty lies in an 
infusion into the machinery of the country of 
a large, and yearly larger, element of 
indigenous Indian talent. What share do 
you hold to-day in the service of your 
ae Here are some suggestive figures. 
Out of 2,357 appointments in the higher 
Uncovenanted Civil Service you, gentlemen 
of India, hold 188. 7 — 
Europeans appropriate such appoin 
ments, the domiciled Euro ns 486, Eura- 
sians 223, and the Indians 188. The three first 
bodies hold 2,169 berths, you only 188. 

Mr. Eardley Norton quoted from a 
little book entitled Civil Service Reform, 
written by anative gentleman, which also 
supports my contention. What I have 
stated here was said in India four years 
ago, and in this House two years ago, 
and accepted. as indisputably correct. 
I am very happy to have had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing these facts before the 
public notice, and, surely, if the case of 
the hon. Gentleman is right, and India 
is, as Lord Northbrook said it ought to 
be, held not for the benefit of the 
British middle class, which starved and 
robbed the Indian people, it will be 
easy for him to stultify me by giving 
the Return I ask for. Indian affairs 
should be entirely severed from Party 
politics, and it is our duty to economise 
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the administration of it, as well as to 
give the Indians some share in the 
management of their own affairs. It 
is ridiculous to say that when 
280,000,000 of people are under our 
rule, they are all to be excluded from 
the honourable ambition of assisting in 
the government of their country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will give directions that there be laid before 
this House a Return of all Appointments 
(excluding covenanted Civil Servants only) in 
all Departments of all the Civil Services, of 
monthly salaries of Ks.400 and upwards, 
stating separately the number employed for 
each separate amount, and distinguishin 
Natives pure,and Europeans and Eurasians. 
—(Mr. Mac Neil.) 

*(4.40.) Mr. CURZON: There are 
parts of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
particularly its declamatory and de- 
nunciatory parts, which I think it 
is unnecessary for me to ailude to, 
and there are only two matters of any 
importance which I need mention. 
The first is the Return moved for by 
the hon. Member, and the second is 
the alleged discrepancy between the 
figures quoted by him and other 
figures quoted by myself in this dis- 
cussion. On the first point I have 
already informed the hon. Member in a 
private letter that it is not necessary to 
give the Return, for the reason that all 
the information which he requires, 
and a great deal besides, will 
be contained in the Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Elgin and 
Nairn last year, and granted by the 
Government, the information for which 
is now being collected in India, and 
which will be no doubt shortly laid 
upon the Table. The Return the hon. 
Member wants is for monthly salaries 
of Rs.400 and upwards; but our Re- 
turn gives yearly salaries of Rs.1,000 
and upwards, and, therefore, every 
single item that he desires will appear 
in that Return. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the hon. 
Gentleman in the Return specify the 
graduated salaries? My point is, that 





that Return does not show the salaries 
of the higher Civil Service, and I want 
to get at the number of natives in the 
higher Civil Service. 

*Mr. CURZON : I do not know that 
there will be any objection to give the 


Mr. Mac Neill 
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information that the hon. Member de- 
sires, although I cannot pledge myself 
to do so; but from the Return granted 
last year he really will obtain all the 
information that he wants, although 
possibly it may not be arranged in the 
way in which, for his own purposes, 
he would like it to be. As to the 
alleged discrepancy of figures, what are 
the facts of the case ? The hon. Gentle- 
man addressed the House complaining 
that he had been treated with great 
unfairness and discourtesy. There was 
nothing of the kind. He has been 
treated with perfect fairness, as I will 
explain. The other evening I alluded to 
the officers of the higher branches of the 
Uncovenanted Service, excluding the 
Special Departments, and gave certain 
figures. I quoted from the Blue Book 
figures which are opposed to those 
quoted by the hon. Member. He gave 
no authority for his statement at the 
time he made it, but yesterday he 
came down to the House and explained 
that.his authority was the very Blue 
Book from which I had been quoting. 
I have spent some time this morning 
in searching through it, and I have not 
yet discovered the figures to which 
he alludes; but he has done me 
the courtesy to explain that those 


figures are to be arrived at by 
selecting different items in _ the 


Blue Book, and producing the result 
he has described. I submit to the 
House that it is possible, by taking a 
table here and there, and making a 
classification to suit your case, to pro- 
duce any result you please. The hon. 
Member has entirely ignored the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the 
Service. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg pardon ; I 
mentioned them. 

*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Gentle- 
man has entirely ignored them in his 
figures, based upon a calculation for 
which he quotes the authority of the 
Indian Congress. I do not desire to 
dispute the authority of that Con- 
gress, but it is perfectly possible to 
select particular branches of the Public 
Service, in which technical skill is 
required, and in which there must be 
more Englishmen than natives, and 
that is what he has done. Having 
selected his figures, he comes down 
and makes a speech, giving the House 
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to understand that the figures he puts 
before us are typical of the whole 
case. But I submit that that is not a 
fair method of argument, or a fair con- 
clusion to invite us to come to. I should 
not object to the publication of any facts 
or figures giving the whole state of 
the case at the present time, and the 
actual number of Englishmen com- 
pared with natives employed in India, 
because I believe that such a Return 
would convey light to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind, as he has no ideaof the 
manner in which natives are most 
wisely employed at the present time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
(No. 118.) SECOND READING. 

(4.50.) Order for Second Reading 
read. 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): This Bill is intended to deal 
with a grievance which has been felt 
for a long time—namely, the method 
of appointing Justices of the Peace in 
this country. The purpose of my Bill 
is: in the first place, to give County 
and Municipal Councils power to 
appoint a certain number of Justices of 
the Peace, in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants; in the second place, my Bill 
provides that Chairmen of Boards of 
Guardians and Urban Sanitary Au- 
thorities shall be Justices of the Peace 
on the same principle that Mayors of 
towns are Justices, and that Aldermen 
in some cities, also elected, are 
Justices of the Peace ; thirdly, I desire 
to abolish the property qualification in 
respect of the Justices so elected ; and, 
fourthly, to provide for the retirement 
of a large number of gentlemen whose 
names are now in the Commission, but 
who have long ceased to do magisterial 
duty. No one can contend that the 
present method of nominating Justices 
of the Peace is in any way satisfactory, 
for they are nominated by an irre- 
sponsible official of the Crown—the 
Lord Lieutenant in counties, and in 
boroughs merely by the wire-pullers 
of the Party which at the time 
happen to be in office. This, I hold, is 
contrary to the principles of representa- 
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tive government. It is unsatisfactory to 
those who wish to enjoy the dignity of 
a Justice of the Peace, and it is unsatis- 
factory to the people at large. This is 
no new subject, for it was raised in this 
House as far back as the year 1876 by 
an hon. Member, in a Resolution, to the 
effect that the law needed speedy and 
thorough investigation with a view to 
its amendment ; and the late Mr. John 
Bright held a very strong opinion of 
the same kind. I ama Justice of the 
Peace myself, both for a county and 
borough, and disclaim any idea of 
making an attack upon the present 
Magistrates. Many of them, no doubt, 
are zealous, conscientious, and 
thoroughly respected, and I am 
anxious not to give offence in any way 
to them; but I can hardly think any- 
one will contend that there is that 
confidence amongst the working classes 
in the administration of justice in our 
Courts of Petty Sessions which they 
ought to feel. I do not think that the 
decisions of the Great Unpaid are 
universally respected, and my desire is 
to inspire public confidence in these 
Petty Sessional Courts by introducing 
the principle of election. I base my 
argument on the broad principle that 
the present principle of nomination is 
inconsistent with the free and 
democratic institutions of this country, 
and is a mere relic of the old days of 
jobbery and patronage. Our old 
constitutional principle is that a man 
should be tried by his Peers, but that 
is not done in our Courts of Petty 
Sessions; for men of the working 
classes are tried by those who are 
commonly regarded as a superior class, 
above them, and I do not believe there 
are half a dozen Justices of the Peace 
belonging to the working classes in the 
whole country. The present system 
has the effect of setting class against 
class, and favours the exploded idea 
that it is the special function of owners 
of property to rule, and the fate of the 
poor to be ruled. There is amongst the 
people at large a perpetual soreness 
upon this point which must continue 
so long as the present system exists, 
so long as Benches, consisting entirely 
of men of property, decide questions 
affecting property, and game preservers 
are permitted to adjudicate upon cases 
of breach of the Game Laws. I amno 
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advocate for electing Judges of the 
Superior Courts. They require special 
qualifications, and have to determine 
questions of law involving rights of 
property. But in criminai cases they 
are assisted by a jury. Justices of the 
Peace discharge the functions of both 
Judge and jury, and should be selected 
from all ranks of the people, and by 
men elected by the people, and in 
whom they have confidence. I know 
that many regard our social fabric as a 
building with its upper and lower 
floors. I would ask them to remember 
the Tower of Babel, and what became 
of it, when the gentlemen in the upper 
story ceased to understand the men on 
the ground floor. There is nothing in 
my Bill which militates against the 
appointment of paid Magistrates, and I 
should like to see our Borough and 
County Councils have power to appoint 
paid Magistrates for their own districts. 
I will, however, call attention to some 
of the evils in connection with the 
present system. The ideaof election 
is not new, for at the present time 
elected Mayors are Justices, as are 
elected Coroners, elected Baillies, and 
in some boroughs Aldermen and Port- 
reves. In boroughs our Justices are 
now elected, but by whom? By the 
political wire-pullers of the particular 
Party which happens to be in power at 
the time. Their names are sent by the 
wire-pullers to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
by him forwarded to the Lord Chancellor, 
who goes through the decent farce of sub- 
mitting the names to the Town Council. 
Poole was a peculiar place. It had 31 
Magistrates and 14 policemen, yet the 
present Lord Chancellor added 4, on 
the ground that his predecessor had 
added 3, although it was not pretended 
that more Magistrates were required. 
In the case of Winchester, where there 
were 22 Magistrates and 19 policemen, 
a list of names so submitted was ob- 
jected to, and, in reply to a question, 
the Home Secretary said that the Town 
Council exceeded its duty in so replying 
to the question asked by the Lord 
Chancellor. A Return presented to the 
House some time ago showed that 
throughout England the number of 
Justices who during the previous year 
had virtually abandoned their duties 
amounted to about 23 per cent. In 
Wiltshire, 25 per cent.were non-resident 
Mr, Seale-Hayne 
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during the year, many permanently so ; 
altogether about 36 per cent. of use- 
less men were on the Commission. 
In that particular county, in 1886, the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed 77 Justices. 
of the Peace, of whom 70 were members: 
of the Political Party to which he. 
belonged. It seems to me that the 
chief qualification necessary to obtain 
the dignity is to accept office in the: 
Primrose League. In Wales few of 
the Justices are able to speak Welsh, 
and, though the great body of the in- 
habitants are Nonconformists, not 2 
per cent. of the Justices are Noncon- 
formists. It is true that one or two 
working men have been appointed 
Justices; but when, in 1886,the Attorney 
General was asked to nominate more 
he replied that he was not prepared to 
advise the Lord Chancellor to recom- 
mend one class more than another. 
That is just what I complain of. 
Gentlemen recommended for the Bench 
are entirely of one class. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is not what 
I desire to see. 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: In Filint- 
shire, where 97 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are Nonconformists, there 
is not a single Dissenter on the Bench. 
On that point, in answer to a question, 
the Home Secretary said that Justices 
were appointed without regard to their 
religious views, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant could not discover a single 
Nonconformist who possessed the 
necessary qualification. We should 
like to take it out of the power of the 
Home Secretary to make such a reply 
in the future. At Hanley six Justices 
were appointed in spite of the Petition 
of the Mayor and Corporation to this 
House ; and in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield the Minister replied 
that it was not the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State to interfere with the 
Lord Chancellor, the meaning of which 
was, apparently, that this House has 
no control over the Lord Chancellor in 
any way. In several places there are 
many more Magistrates than there are 
policemen, notably in Poole. I will 
now turn to the Bill. It provides for 
the retirement of Justices who do not 
attend to their duties for the space of 
one year, and that, Mr. Speaker, is 
desirable in order that more active 
gentlemen may be appointed to fill 
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their places. It proposes also that 
Chairmen of Boards of Guardians, 
who, as a rule, are men thoroughly 
well known and respected in their 
districts, shall be Justices. When 
we have the long promised Dis- 
trict and Parish Councils, the Chair- 
men of those Bodies, inthe same way as 
elected Mayors, should have the powers 
of County Magistrates. In regard to elec- 
tion by the County Council, it may be 
objected that the elections will degene- 
rate into a Party fight. It may be so 
in some instances, but the nominations 
at the present time are made for poli- 
tical purposes, and are frequently the 
subject of a backstairs contest. If we are 
to have a political contest it had better 
be in the open. I think the County 
Councils may be trusted to elect the 
best men in their localities, and I 
believe this would be a reform de- 
manded by the working classes. Far 
from in any way weakening the admin- 
istration of justice, if we introduced 
into municipal and county benches 
men on the elective principle, they 
would be held in greater respect, 
especially in the country districts, than 
at the present time. I beg to move 
that this Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 


*(5.15.) Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): It is a fact that the 
experiment has been made of appoint- 
ing a few working men as Justices, but 
we want a thorough revision of the 
mode of the appointment of Justices. 
We have no guarantee whatever that 
the person appointed is at all fit for the 
position he is called upon to occupy. 
No one can know anything of Justices 
of the Peace in many parts of the 
country without knowing that many of 
them are less learned in the law than 
prisoners who are brought before them. 
I think the time has come when an 
effort should be made to make the 
Bench of Engiand worthy of the posi- 
tion it occupies. I admit that in 
popular elections we may not always get 
the best men te occupy the best posi- 
tions, yet, speaking generally, we should 
have a better chance that the men 
would be fit for their positions than we 
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have under the present system. The 
worst form of appointment is by the 
nomination of wire-pullers, it matters 
not to me whether by the Primrose 
League or by a Radical Association. 
I contend that the principle is wrong, 
and that men should be elected 
to that high and honourable posi- 
tion by reason of fitness. There 
are thousands of instances in which 
Justices have been interested in the 
cases which have come before them, 
and in which sentences have been in- 
flicted far beyond their deserts. This 
has, however, been somewhat modified 
by tie growth of public opinion. In 
the rural districts there have been cases 
of men found with ground game in their 
possession and tried by game-preserving 
Justices, and the wonder is that the 
people have not been entirely driven 
out of these rural districts by the way 
the Game Laws were administered. The 
Returns also will, I think, show that in 
some of our ports sailors have been 
sent to prison by Justices more or less 
connected with the shipping interest. 
It is hardly reasonable to think that 
these Justices would not look upon such 
cases with some degree of prejudice. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
passed in connection with the Trade 
Union Act and subsequently repealed, 
afforded other illustrations, where em- 
ployers of labour sent to prison men 
brought up under that Act. In the 
case of the Labour Laws, the 
then Home Secretary (Viscount Cross) 
endeavoured to prevent a miscarriage 
of justice by sending out some notes on 
the administration of the Law. It 
seems to me almost impossible that 
under the present system of appoint- 
ment these preferences, partialities, 
and prejudices shall not come into 
play. I desire that the Law of 
England shall be administered in 
the most enlightened spirit by men 
competent to administer it, and I 
call in question the competency of 
a great number of the men who now 
sit on the Bench. There are many 
points in the Bill which may be 
amended in Committee, and, as this is 
the first attempt in which we have 
been successful in bringing the Bill 
before the House, I support the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 
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*(5.25.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camber- 
well, N.): It seems to me, Sir, that 
this Bill is an unfortunate remanet 
from Session to Session, and I think 
the taxpayers of the country should no 
longer be called upon to pay for print- 
ing it. I hardly think the hon. Mem- 
ber who seconded the Bill can have 
read it, for there are absurdities in it 
from which even he must shrink. We 
are supposed to be asked to do 
away with the present system of 
appointing Justices, and to substitute 
for it one of the most extraordinary 
that has ever been devised. But 
the Bill does not put an end to the 
old system ; there is nothing in it to pre- 
vent the Lord Chancellor appointing as 
many Justices as he likes. The hon. 
Member proposes also that if by any 
chance, illness or any other unavoidable 
cause, a Justice of experience, respected, 
and learned in the Law does not sit on 
the Bench for a year he is to be struck 
otf the Roll. With regard to that, there 
is a very curious proposal in Clause 4. 
The Clerk of the Peace is to mark the 
attendances of Justices, and if he fail 
in that duty any person, with the 
consent of the Atterney General, and 
any police officer, without it, may 
bring him up before the Justices for 
such default. I think that is tolerably 
absurd. But the curious thing is that 
a subsequent clause would at first sight 
appear to give a discretion to the Lord 
Chancellor ; but the truth is that under 
the clause he, in fact, can do nothing 
but remove the name from the Roll. 
The House can hardly understand the 
absurdity of the provisions of the Bill, 
under which a man may be 50 years a 
Justice so long as he attends once a year, 
but if, from any cause whatever, he be 
absent for twelve months he ceases to be 
a Justice altogether. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the importance of Chair- 
men of Boards of Guardians being 
Justices. In most cases in my experi- 
ence they are, and where they are not 
I do not think much would be gained 
by making them so. Besides, there 
is no certainty that they would hold 
the office for two years in succession. 
There is also another proposal in the 
Bill, that for every 10,000 inhabitants 
there shall be one Magistrate elected by 
the County Council. If that had been 
passed two or three yea:s ago London 
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would have been flooded by 500 Magis- 
trates of strong Radical propensities. 
But what would be the good of them 
for London? Of course, this number 
seems ludicrous when considered in 
reference to London, but it is equally 
ridiculous with reference to any other 
large city in England. Another feature 
of the Billisthe provision which assumes 
that no person under 30 years of age 
could have sufficient knowledge to pro- 
perly discharge the duties of a Justice 
of the Peace. Then, again, Justices are 
not to hold the office permanently, but 
are to be re-elected every six years. I 
deny that jobbery or patronage is 
largely practised under the present 
ystem of appointments, and I am 
bound to declare that I think unworthy 
insinuations have been made against a 
very honourable body ci men. They 
may have, in many cases, no very great 
knowledge of law, but it is ludicrous to 
say that often they have less than the 
persons brought before them. They 
have been held up to odium by the 
hon. Member who introduced the Bill 
as ‘‘game-preservers.” It is equally 
obvious that this charge has been pur- 
posely dragged into thisdebate, and that 
the question of game-preserving would 
be relevant only if this were a Bill for 
the abolition of the Game Laws, to 
which I would personally offer no 
objection. In regard to the complaint 
that Magistrates now act as Judge and 
jury, I maintain that in respect to the 
lighter classes of offences this is an 
advantage, for it is greatly to the 
interests of the masses that justice 
should be speedily done; but the 
House will readily understand that 
this would be prevented if every 
case were to be tried by a jury. We 
have heard a good deal of matters that 
have nothing whatever to do with this 
Bill; but I think that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the House will agree with 
me that the Bill in its present form 
cannot be accepted—that it cannot 
be entertained by the House; and the 
remedies proposed by the Member for the 
Ashburton Division to meet the evils 
of which he complains are imprac- 
ticable ; and, even if practicable, they 
would be absurd. In reality, the hon. 
Member does not propose to do more 
than add to the present system an 
enormous number of gentlemen who, 
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according to his own view, would only 
be elected because they happen to be 
the hangers-on of favourites of some 
particular Party. The present system 
of administering justice is, upon the 
whole, one of the best-—one of the fairest 
and most economical in vogue in any 
country in the world, and I, therefore, 
hope that the House will not interfere 
with it, as they are asked to do by 
this Bill, but that they will reject the 
proposals by a large majority. 

*(5.40.) Sm CHARLES RUSSELL 
(Hackney S.): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has treated the 
House to a criticism, more or less 
acute, of the provisions of the Bill; 
but I do not think he has said much 
to enable the House to judge as to 
whether the essential‘principle of the 
Bill is, or is not, worthy of acceptance. 
In order to get at the essential prin- 
ciple of the Bill we must see what is 
the existing condition of things. The 
existing condition of things is, that at 
present a Government Public Official, 
who holds a_ high legal _ posi- 
tion, and also a_ high political 
position, practically has in his 
own discretion the appointment of the 
entire Borough Magistracy of the 
country, while in the case of the 
County Magistracy he acts on the 
recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenants of the counties; therefore, I 
say, that he has, practically, control 
of the entire Magistracy of the country, 
broadly speaking. Now, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that that has 
not been the subject of complaint in 
past times. I beg to differ entirely 
from the hon. Member. I do not 
know of any subject that has more 
frequently cropped up in the local Press 
throughout the country than these 
criticisms, often severe, and, I must 
say, often wellfounded. I am afraid, on 
the fact that the Lord Chancellor, what- 
ever may have been his motive, or 
whatever may have been his knowledge 
in the matter, has appointed, to a very 
large extent, to the Magisterial Bench, 
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gentlemen who were members of his 
own Political Party there can be little 
doubt. I am not attributing to the Lord 
Chancellor that he does this inten- 
tionally. The Lord Chancellor acts in 
the matter on the representations made 
to him, and he would naturally more 
readily listen to the representations 
that came from those who are upon his 
own side in politics than to the repre- 
sentations that came from those upon 
the other side. As a result, the belief 
is that in many cases the appointments 
by the Lord Chancellor—and I am not 
now speaking of the Lord Chancellor 
upon one side or the other—are largely 
actuated by political considerations. 
One has to ask oneself, What is, or 
ought to be, the first and essential 
qualification for holding a judicial 
office, which is concerned, more than 
any other, with the affairs of every- 
day life, and brings those holding it 
into contact with the great bulk of the 
people? I say that it is not high 
station, that it is not the possession of 
property, that it is not even the posses- 
sion of high intellectual gifts, but that 
it is the enjoyment of the confidence of 
the community, and the belief that 
a man will honestly, and to the best of 
his ability, discharge his duty; and 
what better way can be pointed out 
of securing that Magistrates should 
possess the confidence of the com- 
munity than by providing, as is pro- 
posed by this Bill, that the appoint- 
ment shall rest, in part at least, with 
the representatives of the community 
itself? I do not think that is a matter 
which should excite the ire of the hon. 
Member. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgeton Division, when 
he held the oftice of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, tried what wascon- 
sidered at the time a very bold experi- 
ment. Holding the views that it was 
desirable that the selection of Magis- 
trates should no longer be confined to 
persons in good positions socially, or 
of large means, he thought the experi- 
ment should be tried of appointing 
men who had not such position or such 
means ; men who had not such quali- 
fications, but men who were able to 
bring to the discharge of their duty a 
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reasonable amount of intelligence, 
judgment, and sense; and 
who would possess the confidence of 
the people amongst whom they would 
be administering justice. The result 
of that experiment has been, I believe, 
in Lancashire, attended by eminently 
satisfactory results. With reference 
to the clauses of the Bill, there is first 
of all a clause dealing with retirement. 
With regard to the provision that a 
Magistrate who failed for one year to 
attend to his judicial duties, that he 
should on that account lose his position, 
I think that should be qualified, and 
that some consideration should be given 
to those Magistrates who absent them- 
selves through ill-health, or who have 
other adequate excuses for non-attend- 
ance. I think they might claim 
to have their names retained upon 
the Roll. As to the proposal that 
Chairmen of Boards of Guardians 
and Sanitary Authorities should 
become Justices by right of their 
office, that is merely an extension 
of a principle which is already embodied 
in our law. Then I come to the really 
effective part of this Bill, which is, of 
course, that part providing for the 
election of Magistrates by Municipal 
Councils and by County Councils in 
the case of counties. I must 
say that I do not think there is 
any ground for anticipating the elec- 
tion of large numbers of Magistrates on 
account of their political views only. If 
the majority on any County Council 
were to so abuse their powers as to use 
them solely for the purpose of ad- 
vancing men belonging to one political 
party, I believe such action would be re- 
sented by every section of the com- 
munity. My hon. Friend referred, as 
being a matter of complaint, to the fact 
that the Bill touches the power of the 
Lord Chancellor. My opinion is that 
the reason for passing a Bill of this kind 
is that the public do not like to think 
that Magistrates, whose functions are 
most important, should be appointed in 
accordance with the mere wili of the 
Lord Chancellor, who does not, and 
could not, know what was thought of 
the men appointed by the commu- 
nities amongst whom they lived. 


Mr. KELLY: I understand the hon. 
Gentleman claimed to do away with the 
jobbery which, it is alleged, exists. 


Sir Charles Russell 
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*“Si CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
hon. Member should not have inter- 
rupted me. The Bill does not take away 
that power of appointment by the Lord 
Chancellor, but it is sought to leaven 
the body of Magistratesappointed under 
the present system, by those to be 
appointed under the new. The measure 
proposes to abolish property qualifica- 
tion, and surely at this time of day 
that qualification should be abolished. 
We have abolished the property quali- 
fication for a seat in this House. So 
far back as the year 1835 this qualifica- 
tion has been abolished in respect to 
Borough Magistrates ; upon what prin- 
ciple should it be retained for 
County Magistrates? < submit that 
the only true qualification for the suc- 
cessful discharge of magisterial duties 
is the appreciation of the responsibili- 
ties of those duties, and the capacity to 
discharge those duties honestly, fairly, 
and intelligently, so as to inspire confi- 
dence in the people amongst whom the 
Magistrates preside. I submit that 
this Bill should receive a Second 
Reading. As regards the property 
qualification, let me say that a noble 
Duke, not an advanced politician, 
strove, in another place, to abolish it 
altogether, and the answer of the Lord 
Chancellor was a very remarkable 
answer, but not to the point; 
the Lord Chancellor thought it sufti- 
cient to say that he had not heard 
from the Lords Lieutenants of Counties 
that there was any dearth of gentle. 
men ready to serve as Magistrates. 
That is not our point. The question is, 
may there not be a leavening, at least, 
of the present system by which those 
who have already shown that they 
possess the confidence of the community 
shall have some voice in the selection of 
Magistrates. 

*(5.57.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. Matrrews, Birmingham, E.): 
I wish to state why the Government 
propose to vote against the Second 
Reading of this rather crude measure. 
There are two principal matters dealt 
with by the Bill: first, there is the 
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disqualification of Justices by reason 
of their non-attendance for a certain 
time at Quarter, Petty, and other 
Sessions. It seems to me that those 
who have framed the measure have 
taken a somewhat one-sided view of 
the duties of a Magistrate, and have 
forgotten that a Magistrate may be, 
ex officio, a Guardian of the Poor, and 
may be more interested in his work as 
a Guardian than in the discharge of his 
functions as a Magistrate. Such a 
Magistrate might be constant in his 
attendance at the meetings of the 
Board of Guardians, and might there 
render very valuable assistance ; but, 
in spite of that, unless he at- 
tended Sessions regularly he would, 
under this Bill, be disqualified. 
The rule in the Bill providing for 
the disqualification of Magistrates on 
account of non-attendance would pro- 
‘duce some remarkable changes with 
regard to gentlemen who, I believe, 
enjoy the confidence of the community 
in which they live. I find, amongst 
others, that it would disqualify a 
gentleman who is Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions in a _ particular 
county, a gentleman who is a mem- 
ber of the legal profession, and a 
gentleman of long service. I find that 
in the County of Pembroke one gentle- 
man, who is a Queen’s Counsel, would 
be disqualified by this rule; and 
another gentleman who has the mis- 
fortune to be a man of rank, who is 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions in an 
adjoining county, would also be dis- 
qualitied by this rule. Such a rule as 
this is totally unnecessary. No harm 
is done by the non-attendance of a 
Magistrate so long as there are a 
sufficient number present to discharge 
the magisterial duties necessary for the 
adininistration of justice. In most 
boroughs, and probably in every 
county, there are a certain number of 
Magistrates who would be struck off 
the Commission of the Peace under 
this rule. It is absurd to do it. No 
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advantage is gained by striking them 
off. If there is any complaint that 
there are not sufficient Magistrates in 
constant or habitual attendance to 
meet the wants of the several Courts 
satisfactorily, I have never known a 
case in which Magistrates have not 
been added in order to meet that want. 
Moreover, I cannot help pointing out 
to the House that in every locality, I 
suppose, there are a certain number of 
Magistrates who attend regularly 
because they have nothing else to do, 
and there are a certain number 
of other Magistrates, qualified, trust- 
worthy men who have other avocations 
and pursuits in life. If you apply this 
hard-and-fast rule disqualifying Magis- 
trates by reason of 12 months’ non- 
attendance, you will really reduce your 
Bench of Magistrates everywhere, 
practically, tothose men whose principal 
merit is that they have nothing else to 
do—no other avocation in life. I think 
it would be a misfortune in a great 
many cases to deprive the Bench of the 
services which may be rendered upon 
occasions that specially require them 
of men who have other avocations in 
life, and to limit the discharge of judicial 
duties in each borough and each county 
to those men whose chief occupation in 
life is to attend to Magisterial business. 
I believe you will eliminate some of the 
most valuableelementsofthe Magistracy, 
certainly in every county, and probably 
in most boroughs, if you act on this 
rule here laid down. I do not criticise 
Clause 5, which admits of no excuse 
and allows no option. It seems to me 
to be unnecessary, and, upon the whole, 
to be mischievous. Well, then, as to 
the principle of election introduced 
into the Bill. In the first place, the 
principle isa new one. I agree that 
that would not be a sufficient objection 
to make. I am perfectly well aware 
that in certain isolated cases, such as 
the Mayor of a borough, who, during 
his year of office, is a Magistrate 
ex officio, and in the case of Alder- 
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men in the City, Magistrates are, 
in a sense, elected, but it is 
well known that these gentlemen 
are elected to fill other practical 
and important duties; they are 
added to the JBench _ simply 
honoris causa, in order that they may 
have every dignity and the power of 
performing wg function that their 

position in the locality admits of, and 
oo are Magistrates ex officio while 
they hold that office. [An hon. MEMBER 
on the Opposition Benches: A coroner. ] 
I should have thought that the prin- 
ciple of the election of coroners 
might well be relegated to medieval 
antiquity. I understood that the 
principle of electing coroners had 
not been satisfactory, but, on the 
contrary, had caused universal dis- 
content and general dissatisfaction. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney said that 
there was a strong impression abroad 
that the Lord Chancellor acts from 
political motives. I daresay many 
Lord Chancellors have acted from 
political motives. I am not concerned 
to deny that; but I am bound to say 
this: that a Lord Chancellor is largely 
guided in his selection, and that he 
makes the selection in reference to the 
choice of those who are interested in 
the locality. The Lord Chancellor is 
not bound by the recommendations 
made to him by the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county; but a Lord Lieutenant’s 
recommendation is very rarely dis- 
regarded. No gentleman who knows 
the matter in hand can doubt or deny 
that a Lord Chancellor takes care to 
find out the leading opinion of a 
borough before he puts any gentle- 
man in the position of a Magistrate 
in it. I shall not refer to any 
particular instance. So far as I know, 
there is no difference at all between 
one Chancellor and another in this 
respect. Lord Chancellors, I have no 
deubt, select political friends of their 
own, in a certain proportion ; but they 
make it a point, also, to select political 
opponents, in particular cases. I will 
not say that it always has been done, 
but to my knowledge that has been 
done ; and I believe that it is becoming 
more and more a practice, as far as 
possible, to choose evenly between 


the gentlemen of different political 
Mr. H. Matthews 
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opinions; but this is quite certain: 
that if, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Hackney says, there is an impression 
that political motives weigh too much 
with the Chancellors —— 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: I said 
that political motives weighed also 
with Lords Lieutenant, and in many 
cases even more than with Lord 
Chancellors. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I accept the 
correction of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But I am quite cer- 
tain of this: that if political motives 
weigh with Lords Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellors, there is an absolute 
certainty that they will weigh with 
Borough Councils. If you want to 
carry out the principle that political 
motives should be the guiding and lead- 
ing motives in the selection of judicial 
persons, then entrust the function of 
choice to a popular body ; and the more 
you do that, the larger you make the 
popular body that exercises the choice, 
the more certain you may be that 
political motives will accompany the 
choice. The Lords Lieutenant and the 
Lord Chancellor are individual subjects 
of attack. They are responsible to, 
and are closely watched by, public 
opinion, and open to public criticism. 
But in the case of County Councils or 
Borough Councils, a candidate for the 
office of Magistrate will have a less 
accurate test of fitness applied to him 
than would be applied by an officer, 
who, after ali, is responsible for all the 
judicial appointments of the country. 
Is it to be said that the Lord Chancel- 
lor who appoints the Judges is not per- 
fectly qualified to judge of the fitness 
of a County or Borough Magistrate? 
Neither a County Council nor a 
Borough Council can be supposed to be 
as well qualified to judge of the fitness 
of a judicial officer as the head of the 
whole Judicial Body of the country, 
himself the greatest and first Judge of 
the country, and having a direct 
responsibility and interest in the right 
administration of justice in the country. 
It appears to me that if you want to 
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make something else rather than 
fitness the test for determining the 
reasons for appointing Judges, you can- 
not do better than substitute a 
principle of election for that which is 
followed at present. That principle 
of election has led in other countries to 
consequences that, in my judgment, 
have been so disastrous and mis- 
chievous that I am not prepared to 
assent to the principle proposed for a 
change of that sort without a far 
stronger case being made out as regards 
the evils arising from the present 
system than I have ever heard made, 
or even heard attempted. I could fancy 
nothing more whimsical than the 
system which this Bill will set up. 
You will have two Judge-making 
authorities side by side—the Chancellor 
on the one side, and the County 
Councils and the Borough Councils on 
the other side, each manufacturing 
Magistrates and turning them out 
apparently in rivalry with each other, 
and limited only by the provision that 
there shall be one Magistrate to 10,000 
of the inhabitants; and with a 
different state of law applicable to 
one set of Magistrates and to the 
other. Your Chancellors’ Magistrates 
for counties are still to have the 
property qualification as it now 
exists; your Chancellors’ Magistrates 
in boroughs are still to be subject 
to the condition of residence ; but your 
elected Magistrates need not have the 
property qualification in counties, and 
are not to be subject to the qualification 
of residence in boroughs. You would 
have two sets of Magistrates, with 
ditierent qualifications, created by 
different authorities, and these in 
opposition one to the other throughout 
the country. I believe that that would 
not tend to further the administration 
of justice in the country. I believe, on 
the contrary, that, using it for the first 
time, the principle cannot stop there. 
Do not suppose that this argument, 
which has been advanced by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney—namely, that it is 
desirable that any person administering 
justice should have the confidence of the 
people—will not ‘be carried further. 
They will have the confidence of the 
people if they are properly qualified ; 
and is it to be supposed that the pre- 
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sent system does not adopt the best 
machinery for getting at their qualifi- 
cations and judging of their fitness by 
requiring that they should be defined 
by an eminently competent person, 
acting in high responsibility, and bear- 
ing the whole brunt of criticism, rather 
than that the selection should be handed 
over to an indiscriminate body, who 
will have no responsibility and no 
qualifications for exercising a choice of 
a certain sort? But once you admit 
that argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney in its full extent, you cannot 
limit your principle of election of 
Magistrates to County and Borough 
Councils. By degrees you will have 
to go on and apply the franchise to the 
election of Judges, as I believe is done 
in the United States, and elect Judges 
very much as you elect Members of Par- 
liament. If that argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney were carried out to 
its full extent, the methods of election 
to the Legislature will have to be 
extended to Justices. For how can 
the confidence of the people be better 
expressed than by the choice of all the 
electors of the country? If I look at 
the American system as compared 
with our system, I should say that the 
American system has resulted in judicial 
bodies not so deserving of confidence, 
not so well qualified, not so upright, 
and not possessing those qualities 
which, with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Hackney, 
I think are the most important. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
has sneeringly remarked that there are 
Magistrates in the country who do not 
know as much law as the criminals 
brought before them. But there are 
many criminals in the country who 
know more Criminal Law than the 
Judges of the land. I particularly 
remember one case in which a criminal 
reminded the Judge that he had not 
power under the Statute to order hard 
labour. I agree with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Hackney that technical knowledge 
acquired in the dock or in the gaol is 
not, however, nearly so valuable 
for the administration of justice as 
the straight-forward mind that means 
to do right and has common sense 
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enough to grasp the very simple 
principles of our law and to apply 
them with an unswerving desire to do 
justice. It has been said that the 
present system does not not lead to 
the appointment of as many Non- 
conformists and as many working men 
as hon. Members desire. I have 
myself urged the Lord Lieutenants in 
Wales to do their best to appoint 
ualified members of the Noncon- 
ormist Body who might be recom- 
mended to the Lord Chancellor. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: Quite in 
vain. 

“Mr. MATTHEWS: No, not quite 
in vain, though not so many 


have been recommended as I could 
wish. The appointment of working 
men as Magistrates does not fairly 
arise on this Bill, so that it is not 
necessary to embark on the enormous 
change that this Bill proposes in order 
to modify the qualifications, so as to 
make it more easy for working men to 
be appointed to the Commission. 
Instances have not been infrequent, 
however, where in boroughs working 
men have been placed on the Commis- 
sion. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green talked about Judges interested 
in a conviction adjudicating in a case. 
Of course that is very much to be 
lamented, that we ever should have 
a Judge sitting to try a case in 
which his interests incline either to 
one side or the other; and in our recent 
legislation we have endeavoured, so far 
as we could, to prevent that. It is pro- 
hibited by provisions in the “ Mines 
Regulation Act,” and in many similar 
Acts of that sort. For my part, I 
should be extremely glad to see those 
provisions extended to all cases in 
which that sort of interest prevails; 
but I assure the hon. Gentleman that 
it would not be easy to remedy that 
state of things by taking Judges from a 
class from which they have not been 
hitherto taken. Your employé will not 
have less interest than your employer, 
and you will have the same objection with 
regard to working classes as with regard 
to employers. That is inevitable, I 
think. These prejudices and these pre- 
possessions will occur as objections to 
the working man just as much as to the 
employer. 


Mr. H. Matthews 
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Mr. GEORGE HOWELL: If the 
right hon. Gentleman remembers I put 
it in that form—that prejudices were 
inevitable. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Then we agree. 
These prejudices are inevitable. It 
is one of the infirmities of human 
nature. But this Bill will not cure, 
and your elected borough and county 
Justices will be no more free from it 
than the existing Justices. 


*(6.25.) Cotonen W. CORNWALLIS 
WEST (Denbigh, W.): As some re- 
marks have been made with regard to 
Wales I desire to say a few words with 
reference to the appointment of Magis- 
trates. I can only say that it is wrong 
and unfair for any insiruation to be 
thrown out in this House that the 
Lords Lieutenant of Wales are actuated 
solely by Party feeling in the appoint- 
ments they make. I can only say 
for myself, as: one of those officials, 
that I have endeavoured to the best of 
my ability to discover gentlemen to be 
added to the Commission who differ 
from me in politics and religion, and I 
have asked persons cognisant with the 
county to give me the names of any 
Nonconformists who ought to be put 
in the Commission of the Peace. 
When I discovered these gentlemen I 
appointed them. But I assure the 
House that so long as the property 
qualification remains it is almost im- 
possible to find Nonconformists with 
the necessary qualification. I acknow- 
ledge that, and I, for one, would have no 
objection to see the property quali- 
fication either considerably reduced or 
done away with. I have been fortunate 
enough to find some gentlemen able 
to qualify in my county who are Non- 
conformists, and they make excellent 
Magistrates; but, at the same time, I do 
not consider whether a man is a Non- 
conformist or a member of the Church 
of England—I never take the slightest 
regard as to what his religious opinions 
are, and I believe that the majority of 
the Lords Lieutenant do the same. 
If we know that a man is a just man, & 
man of ability, a man of education, we 
say that that man will, in all probability, 
obtain the confidence of the com- 
munity, and it is unfair to say 
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that we are actuated in the appoint- 
ments we make solely from political and 
religious motives. Now with regard to 
this Bill, I will not detain the House 
by criticism, but I confess that I look 
with the greatest possible mistrust on 
any suggestions made for the election 
of Magistrates. I myself believe that 
in a country like Wales, where Party 
spirit runs very high, if you are going 
to give the appointment of Magistrates 
to the County Councils you will find 
gentlemen of means and position who 
do not happen to be members of the 
dominant Party excluded altogether 
from the business of the county in 
which they take a great interest. Now 
that I think is a decided objection ; and 

I say further that, even now they are 
largely excluded from the County 
Councils, that they do not take that 
interest in the county they used to take, 
and numbers of them are actually going 
away. For my part, I would prefer 
to retain that class of persons in the 
county and not to deprive them of what 
I consider they do now extremely well, 
namely, the judicial business connected 
with the neighbourhood in which they 
reside. I can only say that,so far as 
the county with which I am connected 
is concerned, I believe that the Magis- 
trates are actuated by a desire to do 
justice toall, and asa matter of fact I 
believe that there is not, at the present 
moment, any actual dislike or suspicion 
whatever against the Magistrates in the 
counties ; but unfortunately there are 
those who are actuated with political 
objects, and who raise a suspicious 
feeling against them with the desire of 
excluding them not only from judicial 
work, but every other work if they can, 
in the county. 

*(6.30.) Mr. MANFIELD (North- 
ampton): I should like to say, Sir, 
that I am in favour of the elective 
principle being adopted in the matter 
of the appointment of Magistrates. In 
the borough which I represent it has 
been customary for the Town Council 
to recommend the Magistrates, and we 
have never had a single complaint 
during the whole time that system has 
been maintained. There have been 
cases where by backstairs influence a 
list has been sent to the Lord 
Chancellor who has very much dis- 
appointed them. I am in favour of the 
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people having the power of electin 
those who are to govern them, and 
believe from my experience that if they 
make a mistake they will rather bear 
the burden of that mistake than have 
@ person put in authority over them 
with whom they have no sympathy, 
and in whose election they have had no 
voice. All that is wanted in a Magis- 
trate is that he should be a fair-minded 
and just man, a man of common sense, 
who will judge fairly and honestly 
the people who come before him, and 
who will temper justice with mercy. 
*(6.33.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): I do not think, Sir, that the 
question which is raised in this Bill is 
one that can be adequately discussed 
or properly settled by means of a 
private Members’ Bill. One of the 
chief objections to the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape is this—that no evidence at 
all has been shown of any dissatisfac- 
tion with regard to the action of 
the Magistrates. —[Opposition cries 
of “Oh, oh!”]—The exclamation 
“Oh!” does not answer my argu- 
ment. Sir, no one having any 
experience of country life can fail to 
see that there are many and grave 
objections to having popularly elected 
Magistrates. I notice that the attacks 
on the present magisterial system 
generally come from those who would 
like to write the letters J.P. after their 
names, and when they are allowed to do 
that, the occasions are rare when J.P. 
does not appear in largest possible type 
after their names. The chief objection 
to electing Magistrates by the popular 
vote is this—that it will at once bring 
tothe front all the faddists. Some would 
not be voted for unless opposed to 
vaccination, or the liability of poor people 
to contribute to the maintenance 
of their parents, or against convictions 
for non-attendance of children at 
school—no man would be elected 
unless he agreed, to do these. Then 
the liquor trade would come to the 
front, and I would ask hon. Gentle- 
men how the work of the counties is 
to be carried on if all these faddists 
have their way. Freedom of action 
by Justices would be rendered im- 
possible where pledges had been 
imposed and given. Complaint, Sir, 
has been made that Magistrates did not 
attend regularly to their duties. 
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Attend to what? There are, of course, 
some men who do not sit regularly on 
the Bench at Petty Sessions or 
Quarter Sessions, but they do other 
work, certainly not less important or 
useful, such as work in connection with 
Boards of Guardians, Highway Boards, 
and Assessment Committees. If 
Magistrates are to be elected for 
one year, how they are to render 
effective service in such matters I do 
not know. There are certain people 
who are in favour of an alteration of 
the qualification necessary for Magis- 
trates. I will not go into that now, 
but I think it might be considered. 
The whole question ought, indeed, to 
be considered seriously, and not at 
the initiative of a private: Member. The 
question, in my opinion, is brought for- 
ward more as an electioneering move 
than as a serious proposal. I beg to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham): I beg 
to second that. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Llewellyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

*Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): Sir, I do not think that the 
argument which has been used by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
is a very honourable argument. The 
hon. Gentleman says that the objec- 
tions to the present system of selecting 
Magistrates come, more or less, from 
those who are anxious to write the 
letters “J.P.” after their name, and 
that, I think, is not in itself an argu- 
ment of a very honourable kind 
to throw out against hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on this side of the House. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: I must really 
be allowed to explain. I did not say it 
was because hon. Gentlemen were not 
Magistrates that they complained, but 
that the objections which were raised 
very often came from those who were 
not Magistrates. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS: I am very glad that 
the hon. Gentleman has withdrawn an 
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insinuation which, I am bound to say, 
the whole House understood to be 
applied to Members sitting on this side, 
Now, with regard to the speech of the 
hon. Member for West Denbighshire, 
the House is aware that the hon. 
Gentleman is the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county. And, on turning to the list 
of the Magistrates of the county, I find 
that one of them is a clergyman for an 
adjoining county, another a Baronet in 
Scotland, another a gentleman from 
Chester, another a Lieutenant-General 
from Somersetshire. 


Cor. CORNWALLIS WEST: I am 
sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but the probability is that the names 
he has read out are those of gentlemen 
who once resided in the county and 
have since left. 


*Mr. T. ELLIS: If these gentlemen 
are only on the list, and never come 
to the county for effective magisterial 
purposes, then one useful object will 
be served by this Bill by the removal 
of their names. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Denbigh 
seemed to think he had placed on the 
Bench every Nonconformist who was 
qualified. Sir, the Chairman of the 
County Council of the County of Den- 
bigh, as in several other counties, has 
had to be made a Magistrate by the 
operation of the Local Government 
Act. 

Cot. CORNWALLIS WEST : May 
I be permitted to say that the Chair- 
man of the County Council has been 
offered the position of a Magistrate two 
or three times, and he has always 
refused. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS; I admit candidly 
that I did not know that he had re- 
fused, but I can quite understand that 
he refused to be made a Magistrate 
according to the present system. I 
have myself had the honour of being 
offered the office two or three times, 
but I refused, because I did not possess 
the necessary qualification, and because 
it would not be possible for me to dis- 
charge the duties while sitting in 
this House. In Flintshire the Chair- 
man of the County Council is a 
Magistrate simply because of his 
election to the chairmanship. There 
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are very few Liberals on the Bench, 
and the Lord Lieutenant has 
refused persistently to put any 
Nonconformist on the Benck whe- 
ther he had the necessary quali- 
fication or not, In the county of 
Anglesey the Chairman of the Count 

Council is only Magistrate ex officio, and, 
as if this were not enough, the Home 
Secretary must needs go to Wales for 
his illustration. In Cardiganshire the 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions is a 
Worcestershire barrister (Mr. Willis 
Bund), who happens to own a fishing 
lodge in the county, and the chief part 
he has taken in the work of the Bench 
is as a member of the Joint Police 
Committee, on which he has used his 
ingenuity as a lawyer to frustrate the 
wishes of the County Council. In Car- 
marthenshire the Nonconformists form 
an overwhelming majority (75 to 
85 per cent.), and yet there is only 
one Nonconformist on the Bench, 
and he was appointed after he became 
a Liberal Unionist. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant,the Earl Cawdor, following the 
example of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire, refused to place any Non- 
conformist on the Bench, therefore his 
son Lord Emlyn was driven from the 
representation of his county, and is 
now obliged to go to Manchester in 
order to try and get a seat in this 
House. There is nothing against him 
personally, but he represents a system 
which boycotts the majority of the 
people of the county. The resuit of the 
County Council elections in Carmarthen- 
shire and Flintshire is largely owing to 
theldeep discontent felt with the present 
system of electing Magistrates. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary tried to picture the terrible evils 
of the system of elective Magistrates in 
America. He did not know the system 
himself, and he used the argument most 
unfairly. He used the American bogey 
against the provisions of this Bill, 
which enables County Councils to 
select Magistrates, whereas in reality 
the American system is one of 
direct popular election. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Somerset- 
shire said, If you agree to this Bill, you 
will have Magistrates elected solely by 
the faddists and the anti-vaccina- 
tionists: but these persons have and 
ought to have very little power, unless 
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at a General Election. When that is 
over, they have little influence upon 
the proceedings of the elected council. 
The hon. Gentleman said if this Bill 
passed, it would exclude the minority 
altogether. I venture to say that [ 
do not believe any County Council in 
England or Wales would ilty of 
such a proceeding; and I have no 
doubt that county gentlemen, clergy- 
men, and others, would be put upon 
the Commission of the Peace, from 
time to time, by the Councils of 
counties where Nonconformists may 
be in a large majority. 

6.55.) Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE 
(Wilts, Cricklade): Sir, I believe this 
Bill to be one that can very easily be 
put in shape in Committee, and I think 
it ought to be read a second time. A 
great deal has been said about the ques- 
tion of election, and something was said 
about the faddist who would be brought 
into the field to put this and that per- 
son on the Bench, but it seems to be 
forgotten that what is proposed —— 
Bill is a system of election carried out 
not by the people, but by a grave and 
thoroughly representative body, namely 
the County Council. To such a body [ 
can see no objection, not to giving the 
whole of the magisterial appointments 
to them, but to giving them a portion. 
This Bill proposes that one Magistrate 
should be appointed for each Petty 
Sessional Division. The election of a 
Magistrate is a very different thing 
from the election of a Judge by popular 
vote. In the one case you have to take 
into consideration that the man who is 
to be appointed Judge has already 
shown great judicial capacity and 
knowledge of Law, but the individual 
Magistrate is only one of several who 
act together, and if ke can bring to the 
Bench the necessary time and the 
necessary knowledge, I think it would 
be avery good thing if he were ap- 
pointed in the way proposed by this 
Bill. 

(6.58.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): Sir, I agree with the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire that this is a 
crude and a badly drawn Bill, but I am 
not prepared to condemn it in the 
wholesale fashion adopted by the 
Home Secretary, and in voting against 
the Bill I must not be taken as en- 
dorsing everything that the Home 
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Secretary said. I am decidedly in 
favour of doing away with the pro- 
perty qualification, and I am also in 
avour of striking off the list those 
magistrates who have not attended to 
their duties for the last three years. I 
think one year is too short. 

7.0.) Mr. A. E. GATHORNE 
AARDY (Sussex, East Grinstead): I 
only wish to point out that the pro- 
perty a is not removed by 
this Bill, which merely removes it in 
the case of the new members to be 
elected. If it had been simply a ques- 
tion of the property qualification, I 
should have been very much inclined 
to agree with the last speaker; but the 
principle of this Bill appears to be that 
of electing Magistrates, and to that I 
am opposed. For that reason I intend 
to give my vote against the Second 
Reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 125; 
Noes 168.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six 
months. 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) ACT (1890) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 129.) 

SECOND READING. 


(7.15.) Order for Second Reading 
read. 
*Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
I bring in this Bill at the re- 
uest of the Municipal Corporations 
ssociation, which consists of the 
municipal boroughs of the United 
Kingdom, including both county and 
non-county boroughs; and a Resolu- 
tion in favour of this Bill was passed 
unanimously by that Association after 
a discussion, in which the interests of 
both county and non-county boroughs 
were represented. The bill also bears 
the endorsement of men of all political 
parties. By the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act of 1890, 
funds are placed at the 
disposal of County Councils for the 
purposes of technical education. The 
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administration of those funds vests in 
the County Council themselves, and 
the claims of municipal boroughs, 
which are non-county boroughs, to 
have the administration of them are 
not recognised, except permissively 
under a provision of the Local Taxation 
Act, by which non-county boroughs may 
be permitted by the County Counci! to 
distribute their owr share of the grant, 
Now, in many cases, this permission 
has been refused by the County 
Council, and in some other instances, 
notably in Lancashire, when per- 
mission has been granted, conditions 
have been fixed which are at variance 
with the principles of local  self- 
government, and _ subordinate, in 
many respects, the non-county borough 
to the views and instructions of 
the County Council. The County 
Council has, in some cases, even 
attempted to impose conditions as 
to local government within the 
borough itself as a condition of the 
administration of any part of the 
technical education grant. The grounds 
on which a change is now proposed in 
the law are : first, that a provision that 
the right of administration should not 
be permissive, but obligatory on the 
part of municipal boroughs, would be 
for the advantage of local self-govern- 
ment. The municipal boroughs have 
set both a precedent and example for 
county administration. The County 
Councils of which no one has any 
jealousy, and certainly not I, but much 
the contrary, for I heartily supported 
the County Councils Act of 1888, 
are a newer institution, and those 
who are members of them are neces- 
sarily wanting yet in the long acquired 
experience which has been obtained by 
members of municipal corporations. 
Then I contend that the proposed 
change will be an advantage to tecnhni- 
cal education itself, and I need not re- 
mind the House of the variety of forms 
which technical education necessarily 
assumes. It has to be adapted to many 
trades, to many occupations, and to 
many surroundings. For instanee, the 
County of York is one of the 
chief governmental areas in Eng- 
land, and the avocations of its 
people are very various, so that in 
administering the education grant, an 
account must be taken of an almost 
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infinite variety of circumstances. It is 
almost impossible to secure in one 
Central County Council, men of the 
varied capacities required in many dis- 
tricts in such a large area for dealing 
with technical education. And, apart 
altogether from the question of local 
self-government, technical education de- 
mands local application, and it is only 
through some local system that it can 
be made thoroughly effective. The 
object of this Bill is to make obligatory 
what, in some counties, has been re- 
fused, and in others granted only under 
disparaging conditions. The Bill will 
enable any non-county borough having 
less than 50,000 inhabitants, to require, 
by notice to the County Council, that 
its share of the grant shall be placed at 
its own disposal for the purpose of 
meeting the wants of that particular 
locality. The manner in which the 
Bill is to be worked is indicated by 
Section 3, in which the share of a 
borough in the money received by the 
Council of the county isto be ascertained 
for the purposes of this Act, accord- 
ing to the proportion which the rateable 
value of the borough bears to the rate- 
able value of the whole administration 
of the county ; and when that propor- 
tion has been ascertained, then the 
transfer of the fund will be made, and 
it will in future be administered in the 
. locality according to its requirements. 
There are one or two precedents which 
materially bear upon this question. In 
the first place, in the discussion in this 
House on the Transfer of Powers Bill, 
the autonomy of the non-county 
boroughs was distinctly recognised by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board ; and there is another precedent 
even more in point, for in the Technical 
Education Act of 1889, powers are 
given to any local authority to provide 
for technical instruction, and the defini- 
tion of “local authority” is, that it 
means the Council of any county or 
borough, and any Urban Sanitary 
Authority within the meaning of the 
Public Health Act, the iatter two of 
which are distinctly local bodies and 
bodies of small area; and it is obvious 
that it is undesirable there should be a 
want of conformity between the sources 
and areas for the provision of tech- 
nical instruction. I will only deal 
finally with one objection which I 





think may be raised to this Bill, and 
that is that the passage of the County 
Councils Bill has been so recent as 
to create an indi ition to effect an 


alteration in it without giving the Act 
some reasonable trial. oo is 
that some years have now e since 


that measure was passed, aa that, un- 
doubtedly, while its general scope and 
operation has been beneficial to the 
community, there are minor defects 
in practice that suggest themselves for 
remedy, and which, being redressed, 
will give greater strength to the pro- 
visions of the Statute. I beg to move 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir A. Rollit.) 


(7.30.) Tae SECRETARY To THe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. W. H. Lone, Wilts, Devizes): I 
am sure, Sir, the House will admit ve 
readily the full right of ~~ hon. Friend 


to propose a measure of this kind, and 
to represent, on such a question 
either Municipal Corporations or 


the subject of technical education 
itself. But I want to point out that 
there are two questions which we have 
to consider when we approach this Bill. 
The first is, What would be the effect on 
Local Government of such a measure ; 
and the second is what would be the 
effect of the Bill on Technical Education 
itself ? As far as local government goes 
I am not prepared to say for one 
moment that the effect would be in any 
way injurious. At the same time it 
must be evident that it departs to some 
extent from the conclusions arrived at 
by the House when it passed the Bill 
of 1888, and, later on, when it passed 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act of 1890. This question of the 
subordination of boroughs of less than 
50,000 inhabitants to the County 
Council in the matter of technical 
education was thoroughly and amply 
discussed in Committee on both these 
Bills. The boroughs found able advo- 
cates on both sides of the House, but 
the House came to the conclusion that 
in the interest of local government the 
County Councils should be as large and 
powerful as was possible. Whether it 
would be wise or not in the interests of 
technical education to reduce the powers. 
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deliberately conferred on County Coun- 
cils by these Acts I will not now stop 
to consider. How can we regard the 
Bill from the point of view of technical 
education ? My hon. Friend told us 
that there were some cases in which 
County Councils had rather restricted 
their action. I do not imagine they 
have been absolutely free from blame 
in the matter, but anybody who has 
noted their action on the Bill of 1890 
will agree that they have taken 
enormous pains to give practical effect 
to that Bill, and devoted themselves to 
it with a rare ability and spirit, which 
does them credit, and it would be a 
mistake to do anything in a hurry and 
without grave consideration, which 
might result in restricting their action, 
and thereby setting back to that 
extent technical education throughout 
the country. My hon. Friend, in 
anticipating some of the objections 
which might be raised against the 
Bill, said that some years had elapsed 
since the two Acts were passed. That 
term, some years, is capable of very 
elastic interpretation. The County 
Councils had only been in existence 
three years—in fact, the three years since 
their first election have not yet expired— 
and the Local Taxation Bill was passed 
in 1890. 

Sm A. ROLLIT: I did not refer to 
that. 

Mr. LONG: Both measures are 
comparatively new, and deai with 
very important questions. I hope I 
have said nothing which would appear 
to oppose the Bill or the principle it 
upholds. It may be that it is a good 
measure, and that its principle is good, 
but the House must bear in mind that 
the possibilities to which I have 
referred do exist, and I would recom- 
mend the House, remembering these 
facts, and also that the Bill was 
only printed and circulated this 
morning, and also the largeness of the 
question, not to proceed to decide aye or 
no on this Bill to-night, if my hon. 
Friend and his supporters will consent 
to the adjournment of the Debate, 
for these brief reasons—that the 
County Councils, which will be 
seriously affected, may have time to 
consider the measure ; and that those 
who are interested in technical educa- 
tion may decide whether the measure 
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is one to find favour with them. At 
present both these bodies are in the 
same position as the House with regard 
to the Bill and its proposals. Then, 
when the House and the Government 
are seized of this information, they will 
be in a better position to decide whether 
the principle should be carried, or 
whether local government and the 
romotion of technical education should 
left as itis. I venture further to 
add this: The House will regret 
as much as I do the absence 
of the President of the Local 
Government Board through illness, 
and is, I am sure, sensible of the loss 
sustained by his absence. If my hon. 
Friend and his supporters will consent 
to the course I suggest, when the Bill 
comes on again the House will, I hope, 
have the benefit of the presence and 
counsel of my right hon. Friend, who 
has been so closely identified with the 
measures with which this Bill deals. 
I beg to move the Adjouinment of the 
Debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Long.) 

Sm A. ROLLIT: I do not think, 
Sir, I can resist the appeal of my hon. 
Friend, and, with the concurrence of my 
hon. Friends, I accede to it. 


Motion agreed to. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 
Accounts presented,—for the year 
ended 31st March 1891, with report of 
the Comptroller and Auditcr General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SIAM (No. 1, 1892). 

Copy presented,—of Report on a 
Journey in the Mé-Kong Valley by Mr. 
W. J. Archer, First Assistant in Her 
Majesty’s Consular Service in Siam 
(with a map) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS (1878 To 1900). 

Copies presented,—of an Order, 
dated the 5th February 1892, and the 
Animals (Amendment) Order of 1892, 
No. 2 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes. 


before Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th February, 1892. 


The House met at Twelve o’clock. 


(12.30.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present ; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House. 

Copy of all applications made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Governor and Deput 
Governor of the Bank of England for ad- 
vances to Government authorised by Parlia- 
ment, from 5th January, 1891, to 5th January, 
1892 [by Act.] 


ERROR IN DIVISION LIST, No. 2. 


Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester): I 
beg, Sir, to call your attention to the 
fact that in the taking down of 
the votes for the Division List 
on Monday last my name has been 
inserted as having voted against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). I beg to 
say I was not in the House, and did 
not vote on that occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The correction has 
already been made. The hon. Mem- 
ber will observe an erratum in the 
“Votes” issued to-day, the name of 
the hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. 
Brooke Robinson) being inserted in 
place of that of the hon. Member. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(12.35.) Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, 
E.): In rising to move that this Bill 
be now read a second time I have the 
greatest confidence in the result, believing 
that the justice of the claim embodied 
in the measure will commend itself to 
fair-minded men in all parts of the 
House. The main provisions of the 
Bill are simply an embodiment of the 
principle that the municipal franchise 
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in Ireland should be assimilated to the 
same franchise as England. We have 
noticed in the Speech from the Throne 
that Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to propose legislation 

“ For appl to Ireland the general prin- 
ciples affecting Government which have 
already been adopted in Great Britain.” 
And the proposition we now submit 
is that the principle shall be applied 
to the municipal franchise. This Bill 
has been discussed in this House over 
and over again, and the consensus of 
opinion, even in times not quite so 
advanced as the present, has been in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. I 
assume that there are a great many 
Members in the House acquainted with 
the extraordinary position Ireland occu- 
pies in relation to this matter as com- 
pared with England ; but, still, [ think it 
my duty to lay before the House a few 
points of dissimilarity in the position of 
our country. There are four classes of 
municipal towns in Ireland, each class 
having a different franchise. There are 
the municipal corporations of Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, London- 
derry, and so on, eleven in number, and 
in these towns the municipal franchise 
is of the most prohibitive character. It 
is a £10 qualification, and any hon. 
Member who is acquainted with Ireland 
will acknowledge that a £10 rating 
qualification means almost disfranchise- 
ment to the population generally. In 
the second class are the towns incorpo- 
rated under the Act 9 Geo. IV.; in 
the third class are the towns under the 
Towns Improvement Act of 1854, and 
these are 77 in number ; and, lastly, there 
are the townships with special Acts, such 
as Blackrock and others. In the first 
group we have mostly a £10 rating 
qualification. Dublin and Belfast are 
exceptions, and Belfast occupies a dis- 
tinct position, owing to the Act which 
was passed in recent years at the 
instance of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton). Though Dublin has nominally 
a household franchise, yet it is in reality 
a rating qualification of £8; that is to 
say, @ man must have been resident for 
three years, or be rated at £8. I need 
not go into particulars of other towns 
in the third and fourth classes. In the 
third class a £4 rating qualities for the 
franchise, which means in some of the 
small towns practical disqualification 
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for the bulk of the inhabitants. Our 
contention, I say, is, as we put it forward 
in this Bill, that Ireland and England 
should be on the same footing as regards 
the municipal franchise. We hope and 
believe that the House will agree with 
us in this contention, that the House 
will affirm the principle, that the people 
of Ireland are as much entitled to the 
use of the municipal franchise as are 
the people of England, and I say they 
are as qualified to exercise the right 
of citizens in every respect as are the 
people of England. Ihave some figures 
here, which I have taken from the latest 
statistics I have at hand, which will 
show the House with what gross un- 
fairness we are treated in this matter. 
There are 11 corporate towns in Ireland 
governed by Mayors, Aldermen, and 
Councillors, and I will quote figures in 
relation to six of these. I could quote 
the figures for all if it were necessary to 
do so, but I do not think it is desirable. 
Those I give will be sufficient to illus- 
trate my contention. I begin with 
Dublin, and I will show you the popu- 
Jation, the numbers on the burgess 
roll and on the Parliamentary register, 
because I have a word or two to say 
upon the difference between the Parlia- 
mentary and the municipal franchise ; 
and I will afterwards institute a com- 
parison between these towns and towns 
of an equal population in England, to 
show what an anomaly exists. I take 
the City of Dublin, the metropolis of 
Ireland. It has a population of 
249,000, a burgess roll of 6,644, and a 
Parliamentary register of 30,000. Well, 
it appears to me, and I feel sure that 
no Member of the House will contest 
the proposition, that the affairs of the 
nation, as discussed in this Imperial 
Parliament, are not of less importance 
than the affairs with which a corpora- 
tion has to deal; and if Parliament in 
its wisdom admits 30,000 of the popu- 
lation of the City of Dublin to the 
Parliamentary franchise, then surely, 
at least, an equal proportion should be 
permitted to exercise the municipal 
franchise. Yet here we find that the 
Parliamentary franchise exceeds by 
almost five times the municipal fran- 
chise. In the City of Cork there 
is a population of 80,000, and I find on 
the burgess roll 2,059 names, and the 
Parliamentary register has 11,500, 
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and*my remark applies equally to 
Cork. The City of Limerick is g 
more notable instance in the same 
direction. With a population of 
38,000, Limerick has a burgess roll of 
457, whereas on the Parliament 

register there are 4,827 of the inhabi- 
tants. Well, of course, ifthere were 
nothing else to attract the attention of 
hon. Members as something demanding 
remedy, Limerick would be sufficient 
upon which to base my claim for 
reform. Waterford has a population of 
22,000, burgess roll 679, and the Par- 
liamentary franchise in the hands of 
4,000. Londonderry, with a popula- 
tion of 29,000, has a burgess roll of 799, 
and a Parliamentary register of 4,200. 
From the extraordinary differences in 
the figures relating tothe two franchises, 
as by Lawestablished, it must strike hon. 
Members as being of such a character 
as to demand immediate attention at 
our hands. I stated a while ago that in 
the Speech from the Throne the 
Government have signified their inten- 
tion of meeting out equal justice in the 
matter of local government to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; and now I 
invite attention to figures as they affect 
towns in England of about the same 
size as the Irish towns I have men- 
tioned, to show the discrepancy, the 
injustice, of the franchise law under 
which our people suffer almost muni- 
cipal disfranchisement. First, I take, as 
comparable with Dublin in population, 
the English town of Bristol. Dublin 
has a population of 249,000, Bristol has 
somewhat less in population, 206,000. 
But while Bristol has this smaller 
population, it has a burgess roll of 
27,600, as against 6,644 in Dublin. 
Certainly an extraordinary difference 
between the two. Then Cork has its 
80,000 inhabitants, and 2,059 on 
its burgess roll, and I take the 
town of Cardiff as about the same 
size, a population of 82,000, that is 
2,000 more than Cork. Let Cardiff 
have all the benefit it is entitled to 
from this extra population. Still, that 
does not explain why Cardiff should 
have a burgess roll of 11,400 and Cork 
only 2,059. Surely, revision is wanted 
here. Now, Limerick affords a most 
remarkable example of the extra- 
ordinary condition of municipal affairs 
as between England and Ireland. The 
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City of Limerick, as I have said, has a 

pulation of 38,000, and I take the 
Bnglish town of Cambridge for the 
sake of comparison. Cambridge has a 
population of 35,363, or, in round 
figures, 3,000 less than Limerick. But 
while the burgess roll in Limerick 
numbers 457, Cambridge, with its 
population 3,000 less, has 5,400 bur- 
gesses on its roll. Well, then, I say, 
if we are to have anything approaching 
equal treatment in these matters, 
Limerick demands attention. Water- 
ferd has 22,000 inhabitants and 679 
on its burgess roll; and I find in 
England, Canterbury, with almost the 
same population—within a few hun- 
dreds—has a burgess roll of 3,090. 
Londonderry comes next, population 
29,000, burgess roll 799; and the town 
in England I compare with it is 
Colchester, with upwards of 28,000 in- 
habitants and a burgess roll of 4,500. 
In the town of Clonmel there is a 
population of 9,300, and its burgess roll 
numbers 275, while the English town 
of Harrogate has a population of 9,400, 
but 1,700 burgesses. These figures 
will show the House how unfairly 
Ireland is treated in its municipal 
representation in an equal number 
of English and Irish towns. While in 
Treland, out of a population of 427,000, 
there are something less than 11,000 of 
the inhabitants on the burgess rolls, in 
England, with a population of nearly 
383,000, there are 53,700 on the bur- 
gess rolls. In other words, the pro- 
portion of burgesses to population in 
England is seven times greater than is 
the case in Ireland. The Parliamentary 
franchise in Ireland is a household 
franchise, and through that franchise 
householders have the power to elect 
representatives of Irish interests in this 
Imperial Parliament. But do you con- 
sider the national affairs to be of 
secondary importance to parochial 
and municipal matters — that you 
require a higher qualification for the 
municipal franchise? Such a conten- 
tion would not bear discussion. Then, 


do you think that the hundreds of 
thousands who enjoy the Parliamentary 
franchise are more in‘elligent or better 
able to exercise that franchise than 
the educated intelligent artizans and 
traders in Irish towns, who are debarred 
from exercising any influence in the 
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management of the towns where they 
have the greatest interest? Speaking 
from personal knowledge and experi- 
ence among the artizan and trading 
classes in Ireland, I claim to say that 
there is no class of the community better 
qualified to exercise any franchise. There 
is gross inconsistency and injustice in 
this display of mistrust towards these 
masses of the Irish people. While 
they are entitled to vote for a Member 
of this House, and in a. great many 
eases for Poor Law Guardians, they are 
debarred by Statute from voting for a 
member of a Town Council, and in 
regard to matters in which they have 
the most direct interest. The Bill I 
confidently recommend to the House is 
to remedy this anomalous state of 
affairs. Municipal boroughs in Ireland 
since Reformation days, and especially 
in latter times since they became 
popularised and nationalised, have 
given proof of their capacity to govern 
themselves efficiently, intelligently, and 
economically. We ask for nothing 
under this Bill beyond what the Eng- 
lish people enjoy, and we appeal to the 
fair minds of English Members to give 
to the people of Ireland those rights— 
we do not call them privileges—those 
rights to which they are honestly 
entitled. I hope that if any opposition 
to the Bill should arise it will not 
emanate from any Irish Member, no 
matter what shade of politics he may 
represent here. Even should there be 
some opposition I feel that the justice 
of our claim must enlist the sympathy 
of the House generally on behalf of the 
Bill, the Second Reading of which I 
have now the hondur to move. 

(12.57.) Mr. MAURICE HEALY 
(Cork) : In rising to second the Motion 
for Second Reading, I think I may 
congratulate the new Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the opportunity offered 
him to inaugurate his term of office by 
effecting this useful and long desired 
reform. I will not insult him or his 
Party by assuming for a moment that 
he, or they, have any intention to 
defend the monstrous state of things 
disclosed by the facts put forward in 
the speech of my hon. Friend, in 
a Session such as this, when we are 
promised a measure of County Govern- 
ment, framed, broadly speaking, on 
equal lines with the measure which 
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has become law in England in the last 
few years. It would be absurd, indeed, 
to begin a Session of this kind with a 
defence from the Government Bench 
of such a state of things as my hon. 
Friend has described in his speech. 
The law relating to Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland is simply an 
anachronism which it is impossible to 
defend, and which I do not believe 
there will be any attempt to defend. 
We all know that when Sir Robert 
Peel consented to reform Municipal 
Corporations in Ireland, he, instead 
of meting out to that country the same 
beneficial treatment which had a few 
years before been applied to English 
Corporations, accompanied and clogged 
the benefit conveyed to Ireland in a 
number of ways. One of these was 
the abolition of a large number of 
Municipal Corporations, which had up 
to that time existed; and, secondly, 
there was the setting up as between 
England and Ireland of an invidious 
distinction; for whereas in England 
every occupier of rated premises had a 
municipal vote conferred upon him, 
there was set up in Ireland a 
£10 franchise, which has existed 
from that day to this. The law 
in Ireland in this matter remains 
exactly what it was 50 years ago; 
while for England Statute after Statute 
has been passed, broadening the fran- 
chise and extending popular rights and 
privileges, the law for Ireland remains 
substantively as it did when Her 
Majesty came to the Throne in 1837. 
Now, my hon. Friend has told the 
House that while in England every 
householder occupying rated premises 
exercises the municipal franchise, in 
Ireland that is so far from being the 
case that a £10 qualification is required. 
That naked fact does not disclose all 
the enormity of this absurd state of 
things, for let me call attention to the 
fact that in Ireland there is a great 
difference between rate and valuation. 
I occupy in the City of Cork rated 
premises valued at £10, the rent of which 
is £50. Now, I should like to hear any 
English Member in any part of the 
House getting up and attempting to 
defend a state of things of that kind as 
applied to England. Well, in the 


result, we have this extraordinary varia- 
tion my hon. Friend has described as 
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between the municipal and Pavrlia- 
mentary franchise, and as between tle 
municipal franchise in England and 
in Ireland, and we have the extraor. 
dinary anomaly set up that, while for 
Parliamentary purposes you have a 
franchise existing in Ireland which 
one of the loyal minority described at 
the time it was extended as the “ mud 
hovel franchise”—which confers 4 
vote on the occupier of a mud 
hovel in Ireland—that while a 
man may be entitled to give a vote on 
questions of Imperial importance, on a 
question of peace or war, of Home Rule 
—onany question concerning the nation 
at large ; when it comes to a question of 
the repair of the streets of the town in 
which he dwells, or.the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations or other matters of 
municipal government, then Parlia- 
ment shuts him out from any exercise 
of the franchise. Not only so, but 
other anomalies follow. My hon. 
Friend has mentioned that this state of 
things was so gross that when Parlia- 
ment came to deal with the municipal 
affairs of Belfast the House felt itself 
compelled, before passing a scheme in- 
volving an expenditure of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in that 
city, to make provision to enable bur- 
gesses to express their opinion by an 
extension of the franchise. So you 
have arrived at this state of things, 
that while in the City of Dublin you 
have some 6,000 burgesses on the roll, 
in Belfast you have 30,000. So you 
have the anomaly as between the Par- 
liamentary and municipal franchise, 
as between the municipal franchise in 
England and Ireland, and even among 
the 11 municipal boroughs of Ireland 
to which my hon. Friend referred, you 
have three different municipal fran- 
chises in existence. Who can de- 
fend a state of things of this 
description? I am sure the Govern- 
ment will not attempt it. Then, again, 
in Ireland we are in the unfortunate 
position that, not merely are we 
crippled by the Municipal Law, but 
also by the Act in reference to the 
collection of rates; and that which is 
conferred by the one Act is taken away 
by the other. For Dublin, Parliament 
passed a special Act conferring the 
right to vote on every householder, dis- 
tinguishing the inhabitants of Dublin 
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from the rest of the community. But 
then the Act for the collection of 
rates stepped in; the effect of which 
was to impose a qualification of £8 
valuation. So, in Dublin, after Parlia- 
ment had passed an Act conferring a 
yote on every householder, the effect of 
the Collection of Rates Act was to 
restrict that franchise to premises 
valued at £8. In a similar way, in 
small towns, the effect of restricting 
the franchise to £4 valuation is to shut 
out from the municipal vote that very 
class which I venture to say has the 
highest title to it and the most need 
for it. Who are the people most 
affected by the government of the small 
towns in Ireland? Who are most in 
need of sanitary matters being looked 
after? Those who occupy insanitary 
houses—the poor, the indigent, the 
needy. But these are of the very class 
Parliament has deliberately shut out 
from the exercise of the municipal 
franchise. I am sure, if we succeed 
in inducing the House to amend the 
law as regards the larger towns, the 
Government will show no disposition to 
limit the reform, but will extend it to 
the 79 towns governed under the Act 
of 1854. I assume that no one will 
attempt to defend the anomaly whereby 
in one small town the qualification for 
a vote is a £5 valuation, and in another 
small town five miles off a £4 qualification 
obtains. This matter of the municipal 
franchise has very largely attracted the 
attention of the working classes during 
the last two or three years, and anyone 
who has read the newspapers will 
know that it is a matter in which the 
artizans in the larger towns, such as 
Dublin and Cork, take the greatest 
interest. Naturally they think it is a 
very strange state of things that after 
Parliament has passed a great reform, 
and every householder has a vote for 
Parliamentary purposes conferred upon 
him, he should find himself excluded 
from a share inthe municipal franchise. 
I assume the Government will announce 
an intention of putting an end to such 
an absurd state of things. But, if that 
should not be the case, then I am afraid 
we shall be obliged to draw some very 
strange conclusions as to the proposals 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
make when to-morrow he rises to 


-announce reforms in the system of 
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County Government in Ireland. But 
I will not insult the right hon. Gentle- 
man by assuming he has any disposition 
to defend the present state of things. 
This Bill is intended to caution ts 
law between England and Ireland in 
the matter of the municipal franchise, 
and, after the repeated declarations in 
this House as to the necessity for 
governing Ireland by equal laws, I 
assume that the opportunity has now 
come for giving effect to those good 
intentions, and that a Second Reading 
will now be given to this Bill. If this 
Bill is required in the present day, it is 
simply because Parliament has not 
been able to attend to Irish matters. 
To-day, for about the twentieth time, 
the Irish Members introduce this 
measure; and I hope now, at the 
eleventh hour, the House will be 
induced to accept a Bill which will 
place the Irish people on a scale of 
equality with the people of England. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Condon.) 


(1.15.) Mr. DUNBAR BARTON 
(Armagh, Mid): The hon. Member 
whe introduced this Bill said that no 
Member of the House could find fault 
with it. He referred to certain sta- 
tistics and published figures, which I 
would remind the House had reference 
only to the municipal corporations ; but 
he did not introduce any statistics 
with reference to the far larger, and by 
far the most far-reaching part of the 
Bill, to which I take strong exception. 
Sir, I take exception to this Bill on 
three grounds. In the first place, it is 
a misleading Bill. Its title would 
mislead anybody acquainted with 
Ireland or with Irish municipal law. 
I did not rely upon it, though it did 
mislead me. When I heard that a 
Municipal Franchise Bill was to be in- 
troduced in this House, I at once 
assumed it referred only to the munici- 
pal corporations, and | will show hon. 
Members opposite that { was right in 
assuming that. I have followed, 
although I was not in Parliament 
at the time, the Bills hon. Gentle- 
men opposite introduced in 1889 
and 1890. I have these Bills with 


me, and I must say that they 
are very different 


indeed from 
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this Bill; and one question which I 
should like to ask some of the hon. 
Gentlemen who will follow me in this 
debate is, Why is it that in these two 
Bills, which I have read most carefully, 
they studiously confine them to the 
municipal corporations, and that this 
year, in this Bill, the volume has grown, 
so that instead of a Bill dealing with 
11 municipal corporations this Bill 
deals with 116 towns and townships ? 
Why is it, Sir, that without any notice 
whatever this Bill has been extended 
in this way, so that, having been twice 
introduced in a form which made it 
applicable only to eleven municipal 
corporations, it is now to be extended 
to these 116 towns and townships ? 
The Irish people have no knowledge of 
that change. The statistics of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite have refer- 
ence to the municipal corporations; 
and in so far as those correspond with 
the municipal corporations in England 
under the Act of 1882, hon. Members 
opposite have much to urge, with 
justice and plausibility, with reference 
to this Bill. When they speak of 
assimilating the Law of England to 
the Law of Ireland, they want to 
assimilate it to the Municipal Corpora- 
tiens Act of 1882. But, Sir, if that is 
so, they should confine their Bill to the 
limits of the Act of 1882. I am bound 
to say I am not offering any narrow 
opposition to this Bill, and I am cer- 
tainly not going to say anything dis- 
respectful of my fellow-countrymen, 
but I do say that this is a Bill which, 
under a disguise, proposes to effect a 
change of which Ireland knows no- 
thing. Now, what are the towns 
which will be affected? There are 12 
towns and townships under a special 
Act of their own, and I should like to 
ask the representatives of North and 
South Dublin and of the St. Stephen's 
Green Division whether they are aware 
what the Bill proposes, and whether they 
know that the Bill contains provisions 
which were not in the Bills of the last 
two years I have mentioned? Within 
the last three weeks I saw a discussion 
that took place in the Blackrock town- 
ship with reference .to a Sewage Bill, 
and the question of the franchise being 
altered was then discussed, but no 
mention was made, or hint given, 
during that discussion by the people of 
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that county that they were aware that 
a Bill was in preparation or about to 
be introduced to alter the municipal 
franchise. These towns and town- 
ships will be surprised to hear to-mor- 
row that this House has been occupied 
to-day in discussing this matter, upon 
a Bill which seeks to effect so large 
a change. When the House was 
asked the other night to confirm 
a@ Resolution that it was incapable 


of governing Ireland, I think we are 


entitled to put forward this Bill as a 
specimen of what Irish Members 
would do in an Irish Parliament. 
I want to know whether these towns 
and townships are aware that a Bill of 
this kind has been introduced into this 
House ? In Ireland the franchise varies. 
In Blackrock the franchise is £8, in 
Bray £7, in Dalkey £4, in Kingstown 
£4. Under the Act of 1828 there are 
eight towns, including Armagh, which 
I have the honour of representing, with 
a £5 franchise. Hon. Members seem 
to think that towns like Armagh should 
have their constitution altered without 
the Town Council or anybody else being 
consulted. There are 84 towns under 
the Act of 1854 which have a £4 rating 
franchise that will be entirely altered 
by this Bill. I ask, have any of these 
towns been consulted? If not, then I 
submit that my constituents should not 
have their franchise altered without 
full notice and adequate opportunity of 
discussion. Now, I must refer for one 
moment to the Bill itself. I observe 
that the term of residence proposed by 
this Bill is six months. In England 
the period fixed by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1882 is 12 months. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
No; rating 12, residence 6. 

Mr. BARTON: I do not think that 
six months is the period of the English 
Act. However, passing from that, I 
find a remarkable change in this Bill 
as compared with the Bills which were 
introduced in 1889 and 1890. I find 
that the rates to be discharged in order 
to qualify a voter are only the rates 
paid by the Governing Body — the 
borough rate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
That is in accordance with Irish law. 

Mr. BARTON: The English law 
requires that the poor rate, as well as 


the borough rates, should be paid, in: 
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order to enable a householder to qualify, 
and in the Bills of 1889 and 1890 a pro- 
of that kind was found. The 


vision 
change this year is so remark- 
able as to justify me in asking 


hon. Gentlemen opposite for some ex- 
planation. Then, Sir, there is an 
extraordinary omission to which I 
would like to call attention, namely, 
the absence of any proviso relating to 
the disqualification of voters, which is 
in the Belfast Act and the English Act. 
Do hon. Members mean to repeal this 
disqualification and to enfranchise 
those who are in receipt of poor 
relief? Now, Sir, the last two sections 
of the Billare very remarkable sections, 
because, unlike anything I have ever 
seen in an Act of Parliament, the 
Bill proposes that the duty of making 
and issuing claims, revising the lists, 
hearing theclaims, and so forth, should 
be left to the Local Government 
‘ Board,to which they also give the wide 
discretion of enumerating the Acts, 
which they thought, judicially or other- 
wise, were repealed by this Act. The 
ordinary course is to set forth carefully 
in a Schedule any Acts which are 
altered, so that hon. Members may 
know which are repealed and which 
are not. Here the Local Government 
Board are left to do the work. I am 
glad that hon. Members have such 
confidence in the Local Government 
Board. It is certainly most suggestive, 
now that we are about to be asked to 
establish County Government in Ire- 
land. When it is urged that there is 
necessity in Ireland as in England and 
Scotland for a Centrai Authority to con- 
trol the County Boards, it will not lie 
in the mouths of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite todeny that the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Boardcan be safely entrusted 
with such controlling power, because 
they have given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in their own Bill powers of 
modifying and repealing Acts of Parlia- 
ment far wider than anything that 
Irish Members sitting on this side of 
the House would suggest with reference 
to Local Bodies in Ireland. I do not 
blame hon. Members much for this Bill, 
because we have it on the authority of 
a Dublin newspaper, the Evening Press, 
that this is a hurriedly-drafted Bill, 
introduced for the purpose of catching 
this Wednesday. Nor, Sir, do I think 
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hon. Members can blame me as the Re- 
presentative of a constituency, three or 
four towns of which will be affected, if 
I take objection to their privileges 
and their constitution being altered by 
a Bill drawn in this hasty way. It is 
disrespectful to the Municipal Autho- 
rities. I will ask, Do hon. Gentlemen 
seriously invite the House to endorse 
this Bill, which their own newspaper says 
has been hastily drafted, and which 
they cannot say adequately deals with 
the subject? If they want to assimilate 
the law of England and Ireland, let 
them bring in a Municipal Reform Bill, 
as was done in the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act of 1882—one of those great 
codifying Acts which have placed the 
various branches of the English 
law upon a clear and simple basis. 
I do not believe that the other Cor- 
porations desire to have their franchise 
reduced. In the City of Armagh, my 
own constituency, those who are rated 
under £5 have no votes; but they pay 
no rates, and when it was proposed to 
make a reduction, there was no desire 
for it. But whether they want it or 
not, whether it is right in principle or 
not, I venture to submit that nothing 
should be done which would bind this 
House to any interference with the 
franchise of the towns and counties of 
Ireland outside the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. 

*(1.44.) Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): We have heard many 
objections to the municipal franchise 
in Ireland; but I think the weakest 
reasons ever offered in opposition to 
this Bill have just been advanced by 
the hon. and learned Member fer Mid 
Armagh. He has not been very long 
in this House ; but I must congratulate 
him upon having, within the space of 
one week, acquired all the stock of cut- 
and-dried objections to Irish reform. 
This measure has always been, in the 
opinion of Gentlemen opposite, too 
small or teo big, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman considers it too 
small. 

Mr. BARTON: My observations 
had reference to the eleven municipal 
corporations. With reference to them, 
I know of no ground of opposition to 
the Bill, though I would rather like to 
have them dealt with as a whole. 
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With regard to other towns, I stren- 
uously object to this Bill. 

*Mr. CLANCY: Then it appears I 
was wrong, and that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman's objection is that 
the Bill is too big. But I am afraid 
that if it were smaller his objection 
would still remain, for somehow cr 
other the Conservative Party have 
always found objections to this measure, 
and we have never got the slightest 
assistance from the “loyal minority ” of 
Ireland in striving to reform the fran- 
chise. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that this was a misleading 
Bill; but I do not understand the 
meaning of that objection, for muni- 
cipal franchise certainly refers to the 
franchise in towns and townships, 
and I am surprised that such an 
objection should have been made. This 
reform is required in towns and town- 
ships, even more than in the cities of Ire- 
land. The facts put forward by the 
Mover of the Bill are undeniable and 
overwhelming; but if my hon. Friend 
had gone into the case of the towns 
and townships, he would have shown 
even a stronger case for reform. The 
hon. Member referred to Blackrock, in 
the County of Dublin, and no more 
striking example of the need of reform 
in townships could be given, for our 
case may be based on that instance 
alone. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to think there had not 
been any agitation on this matter in 
Ireland. What was the meaning of 
that objection? Does he want agita- 
tion? Is no reform to be obtained for 
Ireland without a Land League, a 
National League, or a House League, 
or some other league which may per- 
haps throw society into disorder? If 
he does want agitation on this subject 
he may have it, and I warn him that 
it will probably extend to the northern 
parts of Ireland, for the Orangemen 
will clamour for this Bill as much as 
the Nationalists in the rest of the 
country. I do not need to refer at any 
great length to what I may call the 
pettifogging objections made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the provisions 
of the Bill, for most of them have 
no relation whatever to its principle, and 
may be properly discussed in Committee. 
He asked about the repeal of certain 
Statutes, and I invite him when we go 
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into Committee to propose an Amend- 
ment specifying those Statutes, for I 
am sure if he does so there is no Mem- 
ber on this side who will not support 
him. He objected that we left out 
some of the disqualifications exist- 
ing in regard to the Parliamentary 
franchise, but this Bill does not deal 
with the Parliamentary Franchise. 

Mr. BARTON : I beg pardon, but I 
refer to the municipal franchise, and 
to the Poor Law qualification. 

*Mr. CLANCY: This municipal 
franchise does not depend upon the 
Poor Law rating, and unless we dragged 
into the Bill that which has nothing to 
do with the subject, we cannot act 
upon his suggestion. I should have 
supposed from his speech the other 
night that the hon. Gentleman was 
something of a Tory Democrat, and I 
advise him to remember that there will 
be more Tory Democrats coming into 
this House in future, and that proposals 
for the restriction of the Parliamentary 
or municipal franchise will be just as 
hotly resented by those rej resentatives 
of the working men of Great Britain as 
by any Liberal politician. I am glad 
we have not had from the hon. Gentle- 
man any reflection upon his fellow- 
countrymen, and I hope his example 
will be followed in that respect by 
other Members from the North of 
Ireland, for it has been too much a 
habit with them in recent years to 
attack their fellow-countrymen. It 
has been said that provision should be 
made for men of position administering 
the local affairs of Ireland; but I do 
not believe in their administration. We 
have had experience of them for the last 
90 years, and we find they have 
landed the country, on every oppor- 
tunity, in a mess. Thus, atthe present 
day, where we have men of position 
entrusted with the local affairs of Ire- 
land, we find that there it is, and 
there only, that scandals in the 
administration of the law occur. I 
need not refer to the Grand Juries, 
because they are doomed, and I believe 
their execution will be begun to-morrow 
night. But with regard to Boards of 
Guardians, it is notorious that the ex 
officio members habitually neglect their 
duty, and never attend except when 
there isa job on. It would be false 
policy even for a Conservative Govern- 
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ment any longer to maintain the 
present restriction of the franchise ; 
for wherever it has been extended, the 
result has been unmixed good to the 
community. There is not much 
interest taken now in some parts of 
Ireland in municipal affairs, because 
the mass of the people are shut out 
from the vote; but wherever in Eng- 
land the municipal franchise has been 
extended there has been a vast increase 
in the interest taken in the work of the 
municipalities. Before the extension 
of the suffrage, very little was thought 
of the interests of the working man in 
this House. We had no Agricultural 
Holdings Bill in those days. We had 
no Bills for improving the condition of 
the labouring classes in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland; but since the 
extension of the suffrage we are 
bristling all over with energy for im- 
proving the condition of the labouring 
classes. It is an instructive object 
lesson in the matter of Home Rule for 
Ireland to look at the present condition 
of the empty Benches opposite. The 
hon. Member who introduced the Bill 
adduced overwhelming arguments in 
its favour ; but if a Division should be 
taken Members will come in on the 
other side to vote who never heard 
that speech, and a vote given in 
ignorance is an outrage on justice. 
This reform has been refused by the 
House of Commons for 50 or 60 
years, and if the case of Home Rule 
depended on that fact alone, it would 
be complete. 

*(2.25.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): The Mover of the Bill 
expressed the hope that no opposition 
would come from any Irish Member. 
Perhaps that was too much to hope for, 
but if a Division be taken to-day very 
few Irish Members will vote against the 
Bill. It has been completely proved 
to-day that the Irish law so far as the 
franchise is concerned is in a state of 
hopeless confusion; that the Irish 
franchise is not the same as that in 
England ; and that it differs in different 
towns. I should like to ask, Sir, why 
the Irish householder should not have 
the same rights as the English house- 
holder; he has precisely the same 
rights as far as the election of a 
Member of Parliament is concerned. 
Why is the Irish householder to be 
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held capable of voting for a Member 
of Parliament, and yet held to be in- 
capable of voting for a Town Coun- 
cillor? Why should the Belfast 
artizan have municipal rights which are 
denied to the artizan of Cork? There 
is another strong ground in favour of 
this Bill, namely, the sanitary state of 
many of the small towns in Ireland. 
There is no authority whatever, 
and if there were no other ground 
for this Bill I should support the Second 
Reading. I think the objections made 
by the hon. Member for Mid Armagh 
were lawyer's objections, and did not 
go to the principle of the Bill. The 
view that the townships which would 
be affected by the Bill are not seized of 
its contents is not an objection, inas- 
much as the townships are represented 
here, and the Members representing 
them are seized of knowledge of what 
is within the four corners of the Bill. 
I think my hon. Friend had the idea 
that advertisements of the Bill should 
have been inserted in the papers as 1D 
the case of a Private Bill. But who is 
there to object if even that had been 


done? Is my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Belfast going to 
object ? 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : No, certainly 
not. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I thought 
not. It may be thought that the 
privileged corporations are going to 
object, but I do not think the House 
ought to reject the Bill on that ground. 
I do not think that on the eve of a Local 
Government Bill, which is to follow 
English lines and have the widest 
possible franchise, that the claims of a 
privileged few should be set up to 
the injury of the smaller townships. I 
support the Second Reading of the Bill. 

*(2.35.) Mr. MURPHY (Dub- 
lin, St. Patrick’s): After the speech of 
the Mover of the Bill, I think, Sir, the 
wonder is that the present state of 
things has existed so long. The fact 
that a somewhat similar bill has been 
introduced year after year shows the 
difficulty of getting legislation ad- 
mittedly desirable for Ireland passed 
through this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Armagh said he should 
oppose the Bill, and I must congratu- 
late him on the ingenuity with which 
he put the very bad case he made 
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out. He propounded, the extraor- 
dinary constitutional theory that 
the House was not competent to 
deal with the question without the 
consent of those who already possessed 
the franchise. I agree with the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone that the 
question is of more pressing importance 
to the small towns than to the muni- 
cipal boroughs, as their sanitary and 
other arrangements are far behind the 
times, and that state of things is not 
likely to be altered till those who have 
to live in unsanitary houses are directly 
represented on the Boards of Town 
Commissioners. In one town of 3,000 
inhabitants in the North of Ireland 119 
burgesses return nine Commissioners. 
In another of the same size nine Com- 
missioners are elected by 75 burgesses. 
In the City of Limerick there are 457 
burgesses out of a population of 39,000. 
They are divided into wards, one of 
which has 27 electors and returns four 
Councillors and an Alderman, or one 
representative to 44 burgesses; another 
ward has 30, and the largest hasonly 83. 
The Bill really does not meet with any 
very great opposition in Ireland. Nor 
do I think that it will make any 
considerable change in the representa- 
tion in a political sense. In the 
town of Belfast the number of electors 
have increased from 6,000, or there- 
abouts, before the passing of the 
Municipal Franchise Act to 33,000, 
and yet the effect of that extension of 
the franchise has been that it has not 
made any change whatever in the state 
of political parties in the Corporation of 
Belfast. In Dublin the representation 
is something like 43 Nationalists to 7 
Conservatives, and I think that the 
extension of the franchise would not 
make any great difference in Dublin. 
At the present moment there are in 
Dublin only two or three hundred 
electors in each ward, and a man can 
practically get himself elected by 
requisition before the election takes 
lace at all; and I think if the 
ranchise were extended a great many 
people of a higher status would come 
forward and show interest in the 
matter than they do at the present 
time. The immediate cause of the 
claim for the extension of the fran- 
chise in Belfast was a proposal for the 
expenditure of a large sum of money 
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on main drainage ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast showed the 
unreasonableness of such an_ enor- 
mous expenditure by those who 
represented such a small number of 
the ratepayers, and this was the im- 
mediate cause of the extension of the 
Belfast franchise. In the City of 
Dublin we are upon the eve of 
an expenditure of the same character, 
and the same arguments may be used 
in regard to it. As regards the town- 
ships that are adjoining the City of 
Dublin, such as where I reside, Rath- 
mines and other places, I can say that 
the majority of the inhabitants are 
without representation under the 
present franchises. The system pre- 
vails in Rathmines and elsewhere to 
co-opt members when a_ vacancy 
occurs in their body. That, I believe, 
is a state of things which should not 
exist. Ifa vacancy takes place in the 
representation of the municipality the 
ratepayers have a right to return the 
man whom they think should fill that 
vacancy, and I say that it is contrary to 
all our modern ideas to hold that the 
remaining members shovid have the 
power to co-opt those members. I do 
not think that I can add anything 
more to what has been said by speakers 
who have preceded me, and I can only 
conclude with expressing the hope that 
the House will see its way to allow this 
Bill to pass its Second Reading. 

(2.45.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): I think the kon. Member 
who has just sat down has taken every- 
body by surprise; he has launched forth 
into a discussion in which he has dealt 
with the constitution of Grand Juries 
and the Boards of Guardians, and he 
has said that the Bill now before the 
House is only a continuation of the 
Bill of last year. Now this is the first 
time that the Bill has been introduced 
into this House, and I can only account 
for the confusion of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind by the agitated condition 
of the atmosphere in Upper O’Connel 
Street for the past few months. 
I am not making that as an 
accusation against the Bill; nor 
am I inclined to ask anyone to 
oppose it because hon. Members say 
the Bill is wide in its scope. So far as 
the operations of the Bill are concerned, 
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and of its powers in dealing with 
matters that were included in former 
measures brought forward by hon. 
Members opposite, my attitude in this 
House must be governed by what I stated 
in the discussion which took place on 
the Belfast Drainage Bill. I then said 
that all the Bills brought forward which 
would cover the principles contained in 
that measure would have my support, 
and therefore I have no objection to 
the Second Reading of this Bill. But 
coming to the question of townships, 
the hon. Member has made a consider- 
able point about it. I do not altogether 
agree with the views he has placed 
before the House. I do not believe, 
and I speak of that portion of the 
country which I know best, that there 
is any considerable desire expressed 
upon the part of the people that there 
should be any alteration in the condition 
of things under which the governing 
bodies of Town Commissioners are 
elected; and I indthataCommittee of the 
House, before which every one of these 
points was represented, came to the 
unanimous Report that— 

“ Although the desirability of the reduction 
of the Municipal Franchise has been frequently 
suggested to your Committee, the subject does 
not appear to have attracted 2 great amount of 
public interest, while no desire has been 
shown by smaller towns,” 
andsoon. I think I may say that no 
desire has been shown in the County of 
Antrim for this alteration. I have not 
heard of any such desire, nor has it 
been put forward for the purpose of 
securing votes at municipal elections 


that any change should be made 
in the manner in which members 
are elected. It appears to me 


that as the Government are pledged 
to introduce a measure dealing with 
Local Government in Ireland, the case 
of these smaller towns could more pro- 
perly be dealt with in that measure, 
and I should like, so far as these Town 
Commissioners are concerned, to re- 
serve my liberty of action. Having 
made my position clear, I do not intend, 
however, to ask the House to give any 
active opposition to the Bill. But I 


think the hon. Member, in referring 
to the ease of small 
fallen 


towns, has 
into one or two mistakes 
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which [ should like to correct. 

Answering the able speech of my 

hon. and learned Friend on this side of 

the House, it was stated that this 

measure had been always opposed by 

the Conservative Party in this House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And so it 
was. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : This is the first 
occasion on which the measure has 
been introduced. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Last year. 

Mr. SEXTON : It stood for second 
reading—Bill 27—last year. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: [have not looked 
the matter carefully up, and I suppose 
the Bill escaped my notice. At all 
events, it is not correct to say that the 
Conservative Members for Ireland or 
that the Conservative Body opposed 
any similar Bill in the past to the ex- 
tent that the hon. Member has led the 
House to believe. The hon. Member 
also states that no interest is taken in 
municipal affairs in these small towns. 
I do not know what may be the case in 
the other three provinces of Ireland, 
but I know that it is not so in regard to 
Ulster. In Ulster the greatest possible 
interest is taken. 

Mr. SEXTON : What I stated was 
that if no interest was taken it was due 
to a restricted franchise. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I say that the - 
greatest possible interest is taken in 
those municipal elections in Ulster, 
and so far as the particular argument 
goes it can have no force in regard to 
Ulster in supporting a proposal for a 
reduction of the franchise. With 
regard to the drafting of the Bill, I do 
not wish to criticise it; but I cannot 
say very much of the Billas it is drawn, 
and undoubtedly if it ever gets into 
Committee it will have to be seriously 
considered, and a great many important 
alterations will have to be made in it. 
I shall reserve to myself the right to 
consider those matters, and on this 
condition I am prepared to assent to 
the Second Reading. 

*(2.57.) Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN 
(College Green, Dublin): The hon. and: 
learned Member for Mid Armagh has, 
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said in the course of his speech that 
the people of Ireland would have some 
reason to complain when they read 
to-morrow about this Bill. He seemed 
to think that there was something in 
it that would alarm them, and spoke 
as if we were making a raid upon 
certain classes of the people of Ireland ; 
making an invasion of some precious 
constitution. He said the people would 
have reason to complain of the surprise 
practised upon them, just as if some of 
their constitutional rights were being 
invaded by the provisions of the Bill. 
One would have thought from that 
‘speech that, instead of proposing to 
extend the municipal franchise, to ex- 
tend municipal rights, in Ireland, we 
were proposing to rob the people of 
Ireland of some municipal privilege. 
I do not think the Irish people, 
or any section of the Irish people, 
will entertain that view of the 
case. The terrible proposition con- 
tained in the Bill brought forward as 
“a surprise,” and supported by the 
wicked Nationalist Members, simply 
amounts to this—that, as regards their 
municipal rights and privileges, the 
people of Ireland should be put upon 
the same level as the English people. 
I am surprised at the statements made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in regard to this question, statements 
which were manifestly absurd. I want 
to know from the hon. and learned 
Member, or from any hon. Member of 
this House, what benefit can come 
from keeping those restrictions upon 
the municipal franchise in Ireland? We 
have had a great extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise with great benefit 
to the people of this country ; what 
harm can come from extending the 
municipal franchise in Ireland? I 
cannot for a moment suppose that it 
would be an offence to any persons in 
Ireland to say that they should be put 
upen the same level as the English 
_ in the matter of the municipal 
ranchise. Speaking as one of the 
Representatives of the City of Dublin, 
I wish to bear emphatic testimony 
to the fact that there is a very 
great desire among the working people 
of Dublin for this reform ; and there is 
& very great desire for the extension of 
the municipal franchise in that city. 
Last year the Trades Council, which is 
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authorised to speak for the working 
classes of the City of Dublin, passed a 
resolution asking the Irish Represen- 
tatives in this House to do their 
utmost to bring about such a reform 
as is now before the House. I hold 
the resolution passed by that body in 
my hand— 

“ Resolved, that the Dublin Trades’ Council 
thinks that the time has arrived when the 
question of assimilating the Parliamentary and 
Municipal Franchise should be taken up by 
Parliament, and we hereby ask our Parliamen- 
tary representatives to take means where 
such areform shall be speedily accomplished. 
The masses of the people have an in- 
terest in the prosperity of the towns 
and cities in which they live, and I 
think it is important and very desirable 
they these people should have a voice 
in the election of municipal representa- 
tives and in the government of their 
cities. I feel perfectly certain that the 
same views are shared throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. I 
shall not go into statistics upon the 
subject, they have already been quoted 
in the course of this discussion ; they 
are, I think, astonishing, and I believe 
the English people will be amazed, when 
they come to read of it to-morrow, at 
the difference that exists between the 
two countries, notwithstanding the 
suggestion that is so often made that 
we in Ireland are in enjoyment of the 
same rights and privileges as_ the 
English people. We fail to see any 
reason why any Party should desire the 
perpetuation of this state of things. 
When people have to pay rates, and 
when they are so deeply interested in 
such matters as sanitation, the condition 
of the public ways, and questions of 
that kind, it is most desirable that 
they should be allowed to have a voice 
in the election of their municipal 
representatives. I believe there is 
almost unanimity of opinion upon this 
subject in Ireland, and I rose to testify 
to this fact, that the people of the City 
of Dublin are keenly alive to the 
necessity of such reform as is referred 
to in this Bill, and in proof of that I 
refer again to the testimony I have 
quoted coming from a representative 
body of Dublin tradesmen upon the 
subject. These men are an intelligent 
portion of the people of Dublin, their 
opinions are bound to carry weight, 
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and it is my duty to give expression to 
their views in this House. 

(3.7.) Mr. A. BLANE Ey 
§.) : Perhaps this House will be aston- 
ished to know that in the City of 
Armagh we live under a Municipal Act 
which is no less than 63 years old. 
Supposing hon. Members in this House 
were returned to this House upon a 
franchise 63 years old, I can well con- 
ceive that a very considerable portion 
of the eloquence of this House would 
be lost tous. This Act was passed in 
the year 1829, and since that day till 
now one-half of the inhabitants of that 
city have not had the slightest interest 
in that corporation. We sometimes 
hear from hon. Members upon the 
opposite Benches of what we would 
do if we had power; during all 
those 63 years there has rarely 
sat a single Liberal on that Town 
Council ; there has rarely sat a single 
Catholic, and not a single Nationalist. 
The Parliamentary franchise is just 
one-fifth of the municipal franchise. 
It takes five times the qualification to 
return gentlemen to the Municipal 
Boards that it does to qualify a voter 
for a Member of this House. He may 
thus take part in the government of the 
Empire, but of a sewerage rate he has 
not the slightest thing to say. The 
speech made by the hon. Member for 
Mid Armagh awas very nearly on 
a par with the speech made in 1829 
in support of the system by which 
the Beresfords nominated 12  bur- 
gesses annually, and the 12 burgesses 
nominated the Member for the borough. 
It was a sort of mutual admiration 
society, and I assure this House 
that it scarcely differs to this day. 
There was not a_ single Catholic 
in that municipality represented at 
the Town Council, no Nationalist, 
and in a town of 10,000 population 
the Catholics have a slight majority, 
not of any one denomination of Protes- 
tants put together, but of the whole 
combined. What was the scandal that 
we saw in that corporation? A meet- 
ing was held purporting to take the 
‘nominations of the Town Commis- 
sioners. That was in the year 1878, 
the very year in which this House 
passed the 41 & 42 Vict., which is 
called the Public Health Act. A 
~number of citizens were anxious that 
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certain reforms should be made in the 
sanitary arrangements and inspector- 
ships. They had the nominations 
made; they went before one of 
the chief Orangemen of the county, 
the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, to hand in the nomina- 
tion papers. The nomination papers 
were handed in by me. He refused 
them. In the case of 21 Town Com- 
missionerships we only put forward one- 
third—though we were entitled to one 
half—and the seven nominations were 
sent back to us. I thought it was a 
case worth trying, and I brought this 
Chairman of the Conservative Associa- 
tion at Armagh, the head of the Orange 
Party, before the Superior Courts in 
Dublin. I got some wooden-headed 
barristers that brought him before the 
Courts in Dublin, and, poor as the 
wooden-headed barristers were, they 
effected my purpose. The Judges de- 
clared that the nominations were 
accurate, that they were in due time, 
and they should not have been refused ; 
but still I was prevented having my 
costs, and I had to pay the costs of 
my own wooden-headed barristers as 
well as I could. I merely mention 
that for the purpose of showing how 
hard it is for poor men, and humble 
men in the ranks of the people, to go 
into the Superior Courts and fight the 
Chairman of the Masonic Institution 
of the County Armagh, and Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners, who is also 
Chairman of the Conservative Associa- 
tion. It is exceedingly difficult. The 
Judges declared that these nominations 
should have been taken, and directed a 
new election to take place ; but, in the 
meantime, the Chairman of the Town 
Commissioners had exceeded his term 
of office ; he had gone out according to 
law. He held a new election slightly 
different from the other. We again 
contested only one-third of the seats. 
Did this man accept our nominations ? 
Not a bit of it. The same Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners whose 
term had expired, and who was prac- 
tically defunct, held a new election. 
He defied us again. I brought this 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners 
to the Superior Courts in Dublin with 
the assistance of some of my fellow- 
citizens—I was not rich enough my- 
self to bear the expense. Well, we 
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contested this matter in Dublin. We 
found that our wooden-headed bar- 
risters had brought us into the wrong 
Court ; instead of bringing us into the 
Queen’s Bench on a quo warranto, or 
something of that kind, they brought 
us into the Common Pleas Division, 
and the Common Pleas Division threw 
us out with costs, plus the eosts of the 
enemy. I mention this thing to show 
the House how difficult it is for any 
poor working man in the North of 
Ireland—in that Ulster they speak 
about—men who are not ornaments of 
society, but working fellows, useful 
men, not ashamed of their work— 
they are absolutely deprived, these 
men in the North of Ireland, 
from having a solitary thing to say with 
reference to the Corporation. Now, let 
me say this. The day is not far distant 
when you will have to abolish qualifica- 
tions in respect to the election of 
Members of this House—the day is 
not far distant, I believe, when we shall 
have manhood suffrage. It is irre- 
sistible, though we do not go so far in 
this Bill, and we are entitled to merely 
mention it for the purpose of showing 
that we are not very extravagant in our 
demands. The speeches that have been 
made, and that can be made, 
against a measure such as _ this, 
have been trotted out one hundred 
times against every reform—either 
municipal, poorlaw, or Parliamentary— 
that has been brought before this 
House; they are old and venerable 
visages. They had done duty when 
the Act of 1829 was passing through 
this House. Inthe days of Peel the 
same speeches were made. [hold that 
people who pay rates indirectly, pay 
rates in the worst possible way. I say 
that they pay cent. per cent. more than 
they pay directly ; and if you place any 
rate on any men, that rate will filter 
down till it reaches the workers; 
because, no matter how many ornaments 
of society they have, these men never pay 
any rates themselves. They take the 
rate collector in the right hand and 
the working-men in the left. They 
are ornaments of society, but not 
useful members. If you take the 
City of Armagh, there are three prin- 
cipal landlords in that City. One is 


the Church Temporalities Commission ; 
another, I think, is Lo:d Tramoran ; 
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and the third is Lord Dartford. The 
property of the City of Armagh is built 
upon the lands of these men. They do 
not contribute one penny towards 
municipal rate, poors rate, count 

cess, or any other rate. All the 
taxation falls upon what are called the 
occupiers, the immediate lessors. They 
do not pay anything to the municipal 
rates. Why should not they? All 
the municipal rate is expended on 
sanitary appliances, enhancing the 
letting value of the landlord’s land; 
and if any of these unfortunate oc- 
cupiers or lessors leave one town and go 
to another—if they leave Armagh to go 
to Belfast—they do not take the 
sanitary appliances with them; it is 
left behind to enhance the ground 
landlord’s value, and if it enhance the 
ground landlord’s value, what is the 
reason the groand landlord is not 
taxed? It is because property, as it is 
called, is organised and is able to de- 
fend itself against the poor; and in 
this House the numbcr of advocates 
of the poor, the number of advo- 
cates for strict justice, are certainly not 
very numerous. But I think, at all 
events, the Members for Ireland have 
done their duty with reference to 
this Bill, and with reference to other 
Bills coming before the House. We 
have done our humble best to improve 
as far as we can the condition of 
affairs in our country; and it appears 
to me that if we had the management 
of the affairs of our own country in 
our own hands we would not be now 
dealing with a Municipal Act 63 
years old. This, after ali, is not a 
Party question, because the cleansing 
of sewers is of as much interest to an 
Orangeman as it is to us. When fever 
raged in Armagh it carried off as man 

respectable Protestants as it di 

Catholics. I think we might fairly 
claim that the Attorney General for 
Treland, who is a great power in this 
House, and who is also I think a 
countryman of my own—a native I 
think of the outskirts of the City of 
Armagh—I think that we might forcibly 
seize him for the purposes of this Bill. 
I think this is a Bill that he might 
support without any danger to the 
Empire. And if he gives us his assist- 
ance in this case I can assure him it 
will please as many of his Conser- 
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vative friends in Ireland as it will 
our own friends. 

(3.27.) CononeL WARING (Down, 
N.}: I must compliment the hon. 
Gentlemen who have just _ sat 
down on the extraordinary burst of 
eloquence to which they have treated 
us upon the matter before the House. 
But really I feel some difficulty in 
understanding whence all this eloquence 
comes, and why it is expended upon a 
matter which, as the hon. Member for 
the City of Dublin said, appears to com- 
mand the general approval of Irish 
Representatives on both sides of the 
House. I look on the Notice Paper, 
and I see that there is another Irish Bill 
standing next for Second Reading, 
namely, the Labourers’ (Ireland) Bill. 
Possibly hon. Members opposite have a 
difficulty in proceeding with the next 
Bill on the Paper in consequence of 
divisions in their ranks, and are anxious 
to concentrate all their eloquence upon 
this Bill. I have no objection to the 
principle of the Bill at present under 
discussion, or the one that follows it, 
and therefore I do not propose to unduly 
prolong the present Debate by any 
remarks of mine. But though I shall 
vote for the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I shall reserve to myself a very 
considerable power indeed of criticising 
it in Committee. I think that when 
this Bill comes up for consideration in 
Committee hon. Members will find that 
it would have been better if they had 
expended their time and trouble in 
constructing a new Bill. I think there 
is a good dea! in what has been said, 
that this Bill does come as a matter of 
surprise to the smaller townships in 
Treland. Now, it concerns very largely, 
perhaps, a number of small towns in 
my constituency, and I have not had 
an opportunity of ascertaining whether 
or not they desire this reform, which 
appears to me to be a reasonable one. 
But I do think it is greatly to be de- 
sired that I should have an opportunity 
of ascertaining what their views on 
the matter are, and that we should 
enter into this business with full 
information as to their views regarding 
the provisions of the Bill affecting the 
different localities to which it is to be 
applied. For the reasons I have stated 
I have decided to vote for the Second 
Reading of this Bill, but I certainly do 
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not intend to allow it to pass without a 
very considerable amount of correction 
in Committee. 

*(3.30.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. H. Mappen, 
Dublin University): I have listened 
with very great interest to this 
Debate, and I think jt has been 
conducted throughout in a thoroughl 
business-like manner, and wit 
the utmost good humour on both 
sides of the House, and a number 
of most important facts in connection 
with this question, submitted by one 
side or the other, have been brought 
under our consideration. Now, before 
I formally state the attitude of the 
Government in regard to this Bill 
I would recall to the _ recollec- 
tion of the House the history 
of this measure. It has been, or, rather, 
a Bill bearing the same title as the 
present Bill was introduced, if not 
earlier, in the year 1889-90. My re- 
collection is not clear upon that point. 
Possibly it may have been the year 
before that, but that Bill dealt, as my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Mid Armagh has pointed out, 
exclusively with the Municipal Cor- 
porations of the 11 cities. Now I do 
not in the least complain that hon. 
Members opposite have introduced in 
the present Session a different Bill. 
That would be no ground for complaint, 
but I must say that the argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Mid Armagh is deserving of con- 
sideration at the hands of this House. 
I do not understand him to quarrel with 
the title of the Bill, but, as I under- 
stand the very clear statement of my 
hon. and learned Friend, he points out 
that there have been already Municipal 
Corporations Bills brought before this 
House—that this Bill was brought out 
yesterday or the day before as a 
Municipal Corporations Bill, and the 
natural inference of course was that as 
it was introduced by the same Members 
it was the same Bill—but that on 
examination it was discovered that 
this Bill under the same title is not the 
same Bill, but a very different Bill, as it 
deals with very different subject-matters 
from the Bill of 1889-90. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman allow me to 
make one remark? The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman said to-day that the popu- 
lation of Ireland were taken by surprise 
because this was not a Bill of the 
same sort as was previously introduced. 
Now, the Bill, No. 29, of last Session, 
was presented to the House on the 
26th November, 1890, under the title 
‘‘ Municipal. Franchise (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill, 1891,”’ and Section 17 
was identical with the section in this 
Bill. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not understand me as quarrel- 
ling with the way in which the Bills 
have been introduced, but I must point 
out that that was the only Municipal 
Corporations Bill that has been intro- 
duced up to the present date. 

Mr. SEXTON: No, no; this very 
Bill. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I think that Bill 
was entitled ‘“‘The Franchise Bill,” 
and it never having come to a 
Second Reading, having been with- 
drawn before the Second Reading 

Mr. SEXTON: We gave the Bill 
the title, ‘The Municipal Franchise 
Amendment Act Bill.” The clerks at 
the Table, according to the usage of 
the House, put the short title ‘ Fran- 
chise (Ireland) Bill” upon the back of 
the Bill. We are not responsible for 
that 

*Mr. MADDEN: No. I am not 
quarrelling with that ; but when a Bill 
having the same title as the former 
Bills is introduced, it is natural to 
suppose that it deals with the same 
subject-matter. The attitude taken up 
by the Government and on this side of 
the House has been that, in regard to the 
Bill dealing with these 11 cities, which 
occupy plainly a distinctive position—a 
different position from the towns and 
townships which this Bill proposes to 
deal with—the question would be one 
to be dealt with by the Local Govern- 
ment Bill about to be introduced. 
Now, as the hon. Member is aware, 
that Bill is to be shortly introduced, 
and I do not intend to anticipate any 
of the disclosures of to-morrow. But 
I want to make it perfectly clear to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
attitude so taken up by the Govern- 
ment was taken up not in regard 
to the new Bill, or the Bill of 
last year, but in regard to the Bill 
introduced in 1889-90, dealing with the 
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11 cities. The question then arises, 
What position should the Government 
take up with regard to this Bill? Now, 
I am not prepared, I am not authorised, 
to make any statement whatever in 
regard to the portions of this Bill which 
were not in the Bill introduced ip 
1889-90. That is a matter which will 
come before the House in due course. 
It is a matter deserving of the greatest 
consideration. But the question at 
once arises, Does the fact that these 
clauses have been introduced into this 
Bill—is that any reason why the 
Government should oppose the Second 
Reading of a Bill which contains pro- 
visions that are in addition to the Bill 
of 1889-90? It appears to the Govern- 
ment that is not a sufficient reason 
for opposing the Second Reading of 
this Bill. It appears to the Govern- 
ment that the proper course to take 
is to state to the House that, so far as 
the scope of what I shall call the 
original Bill is concerned, we adhere 
to the opinion already expressed that 
these cities and large towns occupy a 
distinctive position as regards local 
government, and that the time has 
now arrived for dealing with this 
question; that probably the House will 
find that the more convenient and 
the best course would be to deal with 
that question in connection with the Bill 
to be brought before the House to- 
morrow, but that this consideration does 
not afford sufficient reason for opposing 
the Second Reading of this Bill. There- 
fore, with these observations as to the 
views of the Government, I am prepared 
to give my assent to the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill without going into any 
discussion of its provisions in detail at 
present. I rose to make the attitude of 
the Government as regards this Bill 
perfectly clear to the House, so that 
there might be no misunderstanding 
with regard to the matter. 

(3.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I hope the citizens of 
this country will take note of the de- 
claration of the Government. There is 
a canal in Dublin called the Royal 
Canal; it separates Dublin from Rath- 
mines. According to the declaration of 
the Government the citizens on one side 
of this canal will enjoy a municipal 
franchise of the same nature as the 
Parliamentary franchise, but the 
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moment they cross the bridge then 
they will be under a £4, or £8, or £10 
franchise, under the principle laid 
down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man so clearly. And yet this House 
of Parliament is anxious to remove 
every Irish grievance and to place 
Ireland on a par with England in 
regard to all contentious ques- 
tions. Now, Sir, anything more 
scandalous, or anything that ought to 
more shock the Tory conscience, I 
never heard put forward with so much 
cynicism by a Member of Her Majesty's 
Government. And, for my part, I 
rejoice that now, naked and unashamed, 
on the very eve of the Dissolution of 
Parliament, the Government have taken 
up this view; that so far as the citizens 
of Dublin are concerned, within the 
Canal they may have British rights, 
but those outside it may be subjected 
to Conservative outlawry, because in 
some medizval time in the past there 
were eleven towns endowed with cor- 
porate privileges. And these towns 
take, for instance, the town of Clonmel, 
a small borough in the County of Tip- 

rary: it is to enjoy this privilege; 
bat all the townships around Dublin 
that have suddenly sprung up into life, 
and are nearly as much a portion of the 
City of Dublin as Grafton Street or 
O’ConnellStreet itself—though they do 
not, perhaps, enjoy so much of the 
distinct civic life of the town—are to 
be excluded from it. For all prac- 
tical purposes the view of the 
Government is this: that all these 
townships are to be excluded, and are 
to remain under the old heavy franchise, 
and those within the city ambit are to 
have the new franchise with the assent 
of the Government. Now, that is a 
position which I think no English 
Minister—no Minister in the English 
Government—has ever taken up before ; 
and I hope the Conservative Party will 
rejoice in being able to defend the prin- 
ciple of the Canal Bridge. It may 
be interesting to the House to know 
that even in certain portions of Dublin 
there is not even a canal, so that the 
dividing line will be the middle of the 
street. In the case of the North 
Circular Road, which bounds the city 
in that direction, for instance, the in- 
habitants on one side from one window 
will be looking at the inhabitants on 
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the other under different franchises ; and 
that is the great situation now created 
by the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. You would believe from the tone 
and demeanour of the Attorney 
General that we should go down on our 
knees and thank the Government for 
the very moderate attitude it has 
assumed with regard to this Bill. I 
say the attitude of the Government is 
an inconclusive and indefensible atti- 
tude. While the Orange Party, as 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Antrim and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Down, are unable to 
attack this Bill in any way, the 
Attorney General proposes to confine 
the franchise to these eleven towns. 
Why, even the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is with us on this question. 
The Member for South Tyrone made a 
speech in favour of the passing of this 
Bill as a whole; and now Her 
Majesty's Government are going to 
the country on this principle: that so 
far as these eleven towns are concerned, 
they may have the franchise, but as 
regards 200 towns, they shall not. As 
I have said, I regard this extraordinary 
decision, which I suppose the First 
Lord of the Treasury is responsible for, 
as the most valuable expression of the 
views of the Conservative Party. No 
exception as to draughtsmanship has 
been taken to the Bill. No point is 
taken exception to except that the 
eleven towns are fit for the franchise, 
and all the rest of the community is 
not. We are, happily, I believe, on the 
eve of a Dissolution. This Bill is a 
Bill just the same, practically, in all its 
effective provisions as the Bill intro- 
duced by us so far back as the month 
of November, 1890. I shall just give 
the House one example of the working 
of the proposal of the Government. 
Within the last two months a dispute 
has arisen in the town of Maryborough 
as to whether a man rated at £4 
was entitled to the franchise or 
not. There was’ no list of voters 
in existence except that pre- 
pared by the Town Clerk. The 
Town Clerk rejected the man’s claim 
to the vote, and there was no appeal. 
An Election Petition was presented to 
settle the question, and considerable 
expense was incurred. So that, there- 
fore, to contest the question of the 
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right to vote in these 200 towns there 
is no other legal machinery than a 
cumbrous and expensive Election Peti- 
tion. That is the position taken up by 
the Government. That, in my opinion, 
is a scandal. The case of Dublin is a 
pressing one. In some of the town- 
ships around Dublin the franchise is 
£5, and in others it is £6, £8, and £10, 
and we ask the House to assimilate 
the franchise there to that which 
prevails in England. 

*Sm J. McKENNA _ (Monghaan, 
8.): I rise, Sir, in order to dis- 
sociate myself in toto from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down. The object of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was to discredit any 
advantage that might accrue to Ireland 
from a Conservative Government. Per- 
sonally I am prepared to acknowledge 
gratefully any benefit tendered to Ire- 
land from whichever Party in the 
House it may come, and I now thank 
the Government for acceding to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, notwith- 
standing the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. LEAMY (Sligo, §S&.): I 
think, Sir, the House should now come 
to a vote on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, seeing there is no opposition to it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
fully acknowledge, Sir, the merits of 
the Bill have been pretty fully dis- 
cussed, but I wish to draw attention to 
the fact that throughout this Debate 
the Ministers responsible for the Queen’s 
Speech have been conspicuous by their 
absence. Even the right hon. Gentle- 
man who is now responsible for the 
affairs of Ireland has only been present 
during a small part of the Debate. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has been called away quite suddenly. It 
was his intention to have remained and 
taken part in the Debate. 

Mr. SEXTON : I do not think, Sir, 
that the Chief Secretary should have 
allowed any duty to take him away 
from this House during this Debate on 
the first Irish Bill since the right hon. 
Gentleman took Office. We are told 
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in the Queen’s Speech that the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland will be 
framed on the same general principles 
as in the case of England and Scotland, 
which means that the occupiers of 
houses in every city and town will have 
the right to vote on the question of 
determining the composition of the 
local governing body. Where in the 
Queen's Speech is it suggested that the 
Government are entitled to make one 
law for 11 cities and towns, and 
another law for 200 towns? It is in 
the small towns that the reforms are 
most needed, for there the misconduct 
of the Local Government Board is not 
so liable to observation as in the cities, 

What is the work of these Local 
Boards to be but paving, lighting, and 
sanitation. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had opposed this Bill, I 
can assure him that the Motion for the 
introduction of the Locai Government 
Bill to-morrow would not have passed 
uncontested. The Irish Members were 
entitle? to say that the Government 
having declared in the Queen’s Speech 
that the principles of Local Government 
in England should be extended to 
Ireland have taken the first opportunity 
that has arisen to abandon their 
position. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I hope, Sir, that there wil! be no 
more talk, and that we shall proceed 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, and 
then to the Labourers (Ireland) Bill, 
in which great interest is taken. 

“THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I am sorry, Sir, that I was unable to be 
present to announce the views of the 
Government, but from what I have 
heard from the Attorney General for 
Ireland I do not think it is necessary 
to detain the House. I will only say 
one word in answer to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
He speaks of this Bill as though this 
were the same Bill as was before the 
House on several previous occasions. 
That is not the fact. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon 
Gentleman has not been present during 
this Debate, and does not know that a 
Bill practically similar to this was 
read a second time 15 months ago. 
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*Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
is, of course, bound to deal with the 
question of Local Government in Ireland, 
and although we do not propose to 
offer any opposition to the Second 
Reading of this Bill the Government 
must not be taken as bound to support 
the Bill in its present form in its later 
stages. Hon. Members will have very 
soon an opportunity of seeing the 
Trish Local Government Bill of the 
Government, and of hearing the views 
of the Government on the question of 
Local Government for Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) BILL. (No. 39.) 
SECOND READING. 
(4.5.) Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.): It 
fortunately happens, that whatever the 
hon. and learned Member opposite 
may think as to the differences amongst 
the Irish Members on this side of the 
House, none exist amongst them as to 
the desirability of improving the posi- 
tion of the labourers of Ireland. In 
my opinion, it does not matter whether 
the labourers be Protestant or Catholic, 
Liberal, Tory, or Whig, Parnellite or 
Anti-Parnellite, for whatever they may 
be, I sincerely desire to see them taken 
out of insanitary dwellings, and placed 
in a decent home. I hope, therefore, 
that this Bill will be read a second 
time, with the unanimous consent of 
ail Parties in the House. I do not 
ape that it is perfect, or goes so 
ar as I should like, but I think it will 
be agreed that it goes in the right 
direction, and if it should reach the 
Committee stage, I shall be ready to 
accept Amendments. I do not wish to 
belittle existing Acts, but we have ample 
proof in Ireland that further progress 
is required. We find in Ireland 
that year after year the people are 
flying from the country in thousands, 
and that at the same time the industries 
of the country are languishing for want 
of the very labour which is thus going 
away. A Bill has already been read a 
second time this week, which admits 
that the half-acre allotment is not 
sufficient, and one of the provisions of 
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this Bill is, that allotments should be 
increased from half-an-acre to an acre, 
and I propose to make that provision 
retrospective. The 2nd section of 
the Bill proposes to empower the Local 
Sanitary Authority to purchase, so as 
to remove an obstacle in the way of 
providing labourers with suitable cot- 
tages and allotments. I do not suggest 
that compulsion should be used upon 
the farmer, but it will be found that 
there are cases in which the tenants are 
willing to sell their interests, and the 
landlord is willing to sell his, and I 
wish the Local Sanitary Authority to 
be empowered in such a case to make 
the necessary purchase, and divide the 
farm into suitable allotments. I trust 
that the Sanitary Authority will also 
provide some instruction in cottage 
gardening, for it is too much to expect 
an ordinary field hand to at once 
develop into a _ successful cottage 
gardener. I hold that, as a general 
rule, the labourers of Ireland are capable 
of great improvement. An hon. Member 
of this House wrote a remarkable work 
about the Irish in America, showing to 
what great power and wealth they 
attain ; and an hon. Friend of mine has 
pointed out to me that it was not the 
cultured people, but the hardy and 
thrifty working men of Ireland who 
built up large fortunes for themselves 
in America. The same state of things 
prevails throughout the Colonies of 
this country, and I therefore main- 
tain that the [Irish labourers, if 
they only got an opportunity, 
would, on a similar scale, do for 
themselves at home in Ireland what 
their countrymen have done in America 
and the Colonies. In regard to the 
3rd_ section of the Bill, which gives 
power to the Congested Districts Board 
to provide labourers’ cottages and 
allotments, it will be evident that 
where the Local Sanitary Authority is 
not sufficiently powerful and rich to 
undertake this work, it is well it 
should be done by the Congested 
Districts Board. The 4th section pro- 
vides for the inspection of labourers 
dwellings during the course of con- 
struction. In my own part of the 
country that work has been done in a 
substantial manner, but I hear that in 
other parts of Ireland there is jerry- 
building in the construction of these 
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cottages. I hope that all Parties of 
the House will agree that the sooner 
this Bill is passed into law the better 
it will be for all classes; and, in view 
of the past treatment and the present 
position of the labourers of Ireland, it 
is desirable that this House should en- 
deavour to improve their position. I 
beg to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 

(4.23.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, 
N.): In rising to second the Motion, 
I wish to point out that it is merely an 
effort to improve, in some few par- 
ticulars, Acts already in existence in 
Ireland. As regards Clause 1, the 
House has practically assented to it 
already this Session, and the only 
difference between the clause of the 
Bill which was read a second time a 
. fortnight ago and the Ist clause of this 
Bill is that it is retrospective. The 
2nd clause of the Bill will enable 
Boards of Guardians to purchase land 
under the Land Purchase Act of last 
Session. As to congested districts, it 
might strike some hon. Members that 
in them labourers’ cottages are not 
required, but there are districts, in the 
North of Kerry and elsewhere, where 
the exercise of such a power as 
is proposed to be conferred upon 
the Congested Districts Board would 
be extremely useful. Very often 
the authority knows nothing of the 
material or quality of the house; it 
simply sends round an Inspector when 
the house is built, to see that it has been 
erected on a certain site. The Board 
of Guardians is supposed to carry out 
an inspection of its own, but the result 
in many cases has been very inferior 
building. The Boards of Guardians 
think the responsibility is taken off 
their shoulders by the Board of Works, 
and the latter refuses to accept the 
responsibility, so, between the two, 
buildings are not properly inspected. 
The Bill proposes that there should be 
a regular inspection made by the Board 
of Works, and that payments to con- 
tractors should be on a certificate from 


their Inspector. I cannot imagine 


any objection from the Government 

Benches to that proposal. The Board 

of Guardians generally have treated 

the labourers in a very fair spirit, still 

we ought not to leave the labourers too 

much in their hands, as they are not 
Mr. J. Nolan 
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directly represented on the Board. 
Therefore, as regards the question 
of the actual construction being effi- 
ciently carried out, it is essential that 
there should be some outside authority. 
Some hon. Members may object to the 
Board of Works as at present con- 
stituted, but we are looking forward to 
a re-construction of that body. I am 
not aware that any complaint has ever 
been made of construction under the 
Labourers’ Acts when inspected by the 
Board of Works. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Speaker, I second the 
Motion for the Second Reading, hoping 
that the Bill may pass through the 
House without much discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. Nolan.) 


*(4.35). Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, 8.): Iam sorry, Sir, I shall 
not be able to give the same support to 
this Bill as to the previous one ; it is 
founded on strictly Socialistic principles, 
and is of a far-reaching character. My 
chief objection to it is that it seeks to 
divert the money ear-marked by the 
Land Purchase Act for the purchase 
of holdings. It proposes to undo on 
a Wednesday afternoon practically the 
labours of a whole Session. The Land 
Purchase Act allocated the money 
for a specific purpose, and occu- 
pied nearly a whole Session in its pas- 
sage through the House; and now the 
House is asked to undo the well- 
considered work of that time. It may 
be said that the Land Purchase Act is 
not working, but I cannot agree that it 
has failed. I believe all the money 
will be required for the purposes of that 
Act, and therefore I am not pre 
to support the diversion of any part of 
it. If anything is to be done for the 
labourer—and I am the last man to 
say it ought not to be done—the funds 
must come from elsewhere. I am still 
more astonished at the 3rd section. 
If there was one part of the Land Pur- 
chase Act which commended itself to 
the perfect support of the House, it 
was that dealing with the congested 
districts. One and a half millions of 
Irish money was allocated to dealing 
with these districts, to be used in ways 
enumerated in the Act ; to those objects 
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and tothe work of the Board the House is 
now asked to add that of house jobbing. 
Well, Sir, I think that is a business 
which the House should not cast on 
the Congested Districts Board. I think 
the hon. Member for Meath saw the 
difficulty. The people living in these 
districts are nearly all small farmers, 
and not labourers. If you are to 
take the £1,500,000 voted for the 
purchase of their holdings to the build- 
ing and repairing of their houses, it 
will not go very far. As the Board has 
not been at work very long, it is too 
soon to convert its entire functions. 
There is another point. Suppose the 
House adds this to the Board's other 
functions and they build and repair 
houses, and then the rents are not 
paid? Are you going to place this 
hilanthropic Board in the position of 
aving to evict the tenants for 
non-payment of rent? Under this 
Bill they would be bound to do 
so. I hope the House will not im- 
oe on the Board either the duty of 
uilding cottages or’ repairing them. 
Besides, I am not certain that the 
Labourers’ Acts have worked so satis- 
factorily that the House should add 
to them without close inquiry. I know 
there has been great tyranny in con- 
nection with them. I know that plots 
have been taken against the wishes of 
tenant farmers ; very inconvenient land 
has been taken compulsorily. As I 
think that the money set aside for land 
_— will be insufficient, I am not 
isposed to take anything from it, and 
if the labourers are to be assisted, to 
which I do not object, other money 
must be found for the purpose. 


(4.42.) Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): I think, Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down raised 
a number of hobgoblins. He says we 
propose to divert certain money now in 
the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board to build labourers’ cottages. 
The Bill is as plain as possible, and 
says that a discretionary power should 
be given to the Board to apply the 
sna | in this way if they think it 
would be the best way to use it. It 
does not compel them to spend one 
single penny now at their dis in 
the way suggested by the Bill. How 
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this can be so terribly socialistic and 
revolutionary I cannot imagine. The 
hon. Member says that the rents may 
not be paid; they may not be paid to 
the Board of Guardians or to individual 
landlords. We have chosen to run the 
risks in the Labourers’ Acts, and I am 
unaware that anything has happened 
to condemn that course. The rents 
have been paid with great regularity. 
I think the Board will be cenaiile 
enough to use the power wisely if it is 
conferred, and then the rents will be 
paid regularly. We are continually 
hearing of the tyranny of these 
bodies. This is a question in which 
Party passion should not be al- 
lowed to enter; it certainly con- 
fuses the issue and the principle 
of the Bill to drag in controversies 
which may be right enough under 
other circumstances, but are out of 
place in the discussion of such a Bill. 
I would suggest that we take a Division 
as soon as possible after the Chief 
Secretary has told us whether or not 
he agrees with the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. 


(4.48.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I do not feel the same alarm 
as the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone as to the Socialistic tendency of 
this Bill. All the clauses are not of 
the same character, and two of them 
require careful consideration. I will 
deal first with Clause 3, which affects 
the householders of the congested 
districts. I do not know whether 
there would be great opportunities for 
the Board to put the Bill into opera- 
tion; but I cannot agree that it is 
altogether outside the scope of their 
duties, because the Land Act in the 
sub-section of Section 39 says that the 
Board may take such steps as they 
think proper in aiding and benefitting 
agriculture in the congested districts. 
If there be parts of those districts 
where the labourers would be bene- 
fitted under this Bill, why should the 
Board, which has very large powers 
conferred upon it for raising the con- 
dition of the population, be debarred 
from the duty of aiding agriculture by 
building cottages? I see, therefore, no 
reason for conferring on the Board the 
authority to employ a portion of the 
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money given by the Land Act. I 
think Sub-section 2 of the clause 
should be left out, as it might embarrass 
the Board. I will explain what I 
mean. By previous Acts, great powers 
are conferred on those dissatisfied 
with the action of the Local Authority 
in building cottages, and much trouble 
was caused by their action being 
supervised by the Local Government 
Board. I do not think it would 
be right that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be put into the 
same category as a Local Sanitary 
Authority, and be subjected to like 
harassing conduct on the part of those 
who are dissatisfied. Then I come 
to Clause 2, which is undoubtedly a 
very important one, as it may be open 
to the objection taken that it diverts 
of the money applied under the 

d Act. Undoubtedly it does 
propose to divert a portion of it. The 
question is, Will such diversion injure 
the mass of the population of Ireland, 
or will it be for the general benefit ? 
There are three classes whom this 
clause affects: the labourers, the rate- 
payers, and those tenant farmers who 
are not ratepayers. There is no doubt 
it would confer some benefit on the 
labourers. I do not think it will injure 
the ratepayers. It will enable money 
to be borrowed a little more cheaply 
for the building of labourers’ cottages, 
and so would be a relief to the rate- 
payers. As to those who are not 
ratepayers, they may say that the Bill 
does not benefit them; but it does not 
injure their property. If there is to 
be a great rush, and if there is any 
chance of the portion of land purchase 
money devoted to each county being 
—_— for to purchase holdings, we 
should have no right to consent to any 
other class of people coming in and 
interfering with the operation of last 
year’s Act. Therefore I should like 
to reserve the right to endeavour 
to amend that clause in Committee. 
Subject to that limitation Ido not see 
any ground for offering opposition to 
the Bill. I know that naturally the 
views held by the Government may be 
influenced by other considerations than 
those which influence private Members. 
They are responsible for the Land 
Purchase Act, and they may say that 
this Bill would interfere with the 
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carrying out of that Act ; but I believe 
that the main objection of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone can be met 
by Amendment in Committee, which 
would restrain the Commissioners from 
assenting to any application which 
would be an inroad; but with these 
limitations I am prepared to support 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

(5.) Mr. EDMUND LEAMY 
(Sligo, 8.): The hon. Member who has 
preceded me has said the money would 
be expended in building houses for 
small farmers if this Bill were passed 
into law; and he also spoke about 
farmers being content to give sites for 
labourers’ cottages. Now, I regret to 
say that in a great many parts of 
Ireland, tenant farmers are not very 
willing to give any sites at all for 
labourers’ cottages, and it is in fact 
in consequence of that that it is 
necessary to allow representations for 
such cottages to be made by the 
labourers’ themselves. We know that 
Inspectors have in many cases refused 
to sanction the sites at all. It has 
been said that some of the best 
land has been selected for the 
purpose of labourers cottages. I know 
from experience that in many cases the 
very worst patches of land have been 
offered to the labourers by the farmers. 
I think if half-an-acre of land is to 
be given at all—and half-an-acre is 
not much—the labourers should get 
the best part of the land. But, 
in my opinion, the very worst has 
been given. We on this side of 
the House are very glad of the 
support which the hon. Member oppo- 
site has given to this Bill, and to the 
Bill which has preceded it, and we 
hope the Government will follow the 
same course, and assent to the Bill 
being read a second time. 

(5.3.) Cotonst WARING (Down, 
N.): I wish to say, as briefly as pos- 
sible, that I sympathise with the objects 
of the Bill. I do not entertain the views, 
or the fears, of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, as to the communistic 
character of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to think that there might be a 
difficulty in regard to the payment of 
rent of these small holdings; but I 
wish to point out to him, and to the 
House, that by Clause 4 of the Bill the 
operation of the collection of rent would 
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be very much facilitated. I heartily 
concur with the objects of the measure, 
and I shall vote for it if it go to a 
division. 

(5.5.) Mr. P. A. CHANCE (Kil- 
kenny, S.): Now that both sections of 
the Irish Representatives are in com- 
plete accord—for the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone cannot be considered as 
representing anybody, since he speaks 
neither as an Orangeman nor as a 
Nationalist—-I hope that the House will 
permit this Bill to be read a second 
time. The hon. Member, if he refer 
to the Act, will find that the Congested 
Districts Board has done a large traffic 
inland. Therefore, this Bill does not 
introduce any new principle, and it 
cannot be seriously said that there is 
any great fear of the Board having to 
call into use the powers of eviction. In 
addition to that, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone will find that there have 
been exceedingly few cases in which the 
labourers have been prosecuted and 
evicted for non-payment of rent. The 
labourers are too anxious to get posses- 
sion of a holding, in fact, to risk the 
losing of it by the non-payment of rent. 
I think there is one matter upon which 
all the Irish Leaders are agreed, and 
that is that the expense of carrying 
out the Irish Labourers’ Act is alto- 
gether disproportionate. Possession 
cannot be got without many formalities 
being gone through, and in ten cases 
out of twelve almost 50 per cent of the 
expenses goes into the pockets of 
the lawyers and printers. That is 
avery important matter. I believe it 
is a serious omission, and I hope that 
if this Bill goes into Committee the 
hon. Gentleman who has brought it 
in, and the Government, will introduce 
a clause simplifying and cheapening 
the procedure of putting the com- 
pulsory clauses of those Acts into 
force. I hope that the Government 
will give expression to the wishes 
put forward upon both sides of the 
House ; and I am sure if they do, they 
will be meeting the desires of a very 
large section of the Irish people. 

(5.9.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I think that the 
discussion upon this Bill illustrates the 
kind of danger which the House is 
sometimes subjected to upon Wednesday 
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afternoons. The discussion upon this 
Bill in fact only began an hour ago. 
Several supporters of the measure 
have delivered very brief speeches, and 
very moderate speeches; but there 
appears to be no suspicion upon the 

of the great majority of the 
House that this Bill really raises a 
most important issue in connection 
with the Land Purchase Act. In fact 
issues which the House of Commons 
were engaged night after night in dis- 
cussing last Session, and issues which 
the House took months to determine 
are now proposed to be upset in the 
course of an hour’s conversation. 
Broadly speaking, the Bill aims 
at adding to the existing duties of the 
Congested Districts Board by empower- 
ing it to buy land for the purpose of 
erecting labourers’ cottages, and it pro- 
poses the allocation of some of the 
money deliberately voted last Session 
for an altogether different purpose ; for 
the purpose of creating small freehold 
occupiers, and to enable Local Authori- 
ties to buy land at a cheaper rate for 
the purpose of erecting labourers’ cot- 
tages. I would earnestly ask the 
House to pause before it assents, in a 
light-hearted manner, to either of those 
proposals. Let me call the attention 
of the House to the fact that the duties 
the Congested Districts Board has to. 
discharge are already weighty and 
multifarious. It is exposed to applica- 
tions of the most miscellaneous kind ;. 
applications from every district within 
the congested area, all pressing the 
Board to expend the money allocated 
to it by Parliament in every possible 
manner, for the various purposes which, 
legitimately enough, that Board has 
got power to deal with. Now it is 
proposed to add to this already vast 
catalogue of functions the additional 
duty of dealing with labourers’ cottages 
along the west coast of Ireland. Now, 
is it not true that there is, broadly 
speaking, no class of labourers along 
the west coast of Ireland at all? 
I take an agricultural labourer to 
mean a man who works for weekly 
wages for a farmer. Does such a class 
exist in any appreciable quantity along 
the west coast of Ireland? The hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
pointed to one or two places in which 
it was alleged there were a certain 
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number of agricultural labourers. If 
that is so, it only arises from the fact 
that it isimpossible so to draw the outline 
of the congested districts as to wholly ex- 
clude, here and there, minute fragments 
of land which might not be properly 
described as congested districts. Is it 
not perfectly clear to the House, if there 
were a place in which there were 
farmers so considerable that they were 
in a position to have dependent on 
them a large number of labourers on 
weekly wages, the district is not a con- 
pti: | district in the strict sense of 
the word ; it is not a district in which 
the £1,500,000 allocated by Par- 
liament should be properly applied. I 
would therefore recommend the House 
not to pass the Bill, certainly in 
so far as Clause 3 is concerned. 
There remains the question of 
the more general powers sought to 
be embodied in this Bill. In 
Clause 2 it is provided that the Local 
Authorities, instead of going to 
obtain loans for labourers’ cottages to 
the Board of Works, should go to the 
Land Commission and get some of the 
£33,000,000 allocated. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen may say that there is no fund 
out of which we can provide money for 
plots for labourers’ cottages. Why, the 
amount of money at the control of the 
Local Authorities is absolutely un- 
limited. The State at present provides, 
at the ordinary rate of interest current 
n such cases, as much money as can 
be taken up, and as much as the Local 
Authorities require, for the carrying 
out of the purposes of the Labourers’ 
Acts, and all this Bill, therefore, 
does is to enable Local Authorities 
to obtain this money at as low or 
at a lower rate of interest than 
they otherwise could do. And where 
does the money come from? It comes 
from a strictly limited fund, ailocated 
by Parliament last year for the purpose 
of creating freeholders in Ireland. This 
Bill does not create freeholders. I will 
not travel out of my way to deal with 
the contention of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast with regard to the failure 
of the Land Purchase Act. It may be 
thought that the money would not be 
wanted in Ireland for the purpose of 
purchasing freeholds, because the Act 
of last year was a failure. It isabsurd 


to judge of that Act, obviously imper- 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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fectly understood in Ireland, an Act 
which has been in operation for only 
six months, and which, during those 
six months, had for its rival another 
Act giving money upon terms more 
agreeable to the tenants than the Act of 
last year, combined with the low price 
of Consols, which necessarily compelled 
this country to charge more for the loans. 
for the purchase of land than it other- 
wise would. It would be absurd to 
argue from those circumstances, or to 
found the conclusion upon them, that 
the Act of last year has been, or that it 
is likely to be, a failure. And I 
am convinced that if the tenants. 
—especially in the North of Ireland— 
really supposed that anything had been 
done to diminish a fund deliberately 
given them by Parliament by an Act 
passed after the most elaborate dis- 
cussion, and ratified by the House 
after full debate—if they thought that 
this fund was to be taken away from 
them at the conclusion of a one-and-a- 
half-hours’ debate on a Wednesday 
afternoon, I think they would consider 
us to be very poor trustees of the 
interests confided to us. The Govern- 
ment object to the two main clauses 
of this Bill—the clauses which un- 
necessarily and inadvisedly diminish 
the funds allocated by this House for 
that purpose. I earnestly trust that 
the House will not come to any con- 
clusion which would thus hastily and 
recklessly interfere with the deliberate 
Act which we undertook to carry out 
in the last Session of Parliament. 
(5.23.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has asked the House to reject the 
Bill on the Second Reading on account 
of the objections which he takes to 
two clauses. But there are other 
clauses in the Bill to which he takes 
no objection. To the lst clause of the 
Bill there can be objection, because the 
House hasalready affirmed the principle. 
“ Notwithstanding,” it says “anything con- 
tained in Section 6 of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Act 1883, and the Acts amending or extending 
the same, a Sanitary Authority shall have 
power to provide for a plot of garden not 
exceeding one statute acre being allotted to 


each labourer’s dwelling whether erected 
before or after the passing of this Act.” 


I shall now come to the two objections 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
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objects to increasing the duties of the 
Congested Districts Board ; but the 
Billi leaves any increase of duties to 
their own discretion, and if the demands 
of the people in the congested districts 
have been met already, then the Con- 
gested Districts Board can have no 
increase of duties. As to the diversion 
of the funds, not only has there been an 
entire indifference shown by the great 
body of the tenants of Ireland, but out 
of the £30,000,000 provided only 
£80,000 has been applied for in 
the year, and there is no reason what- 
ever to expect that the greater part of 
the balance is likely to be applied for, 
so that, therefore, there can be no danger 
whatever in diverting a small portion 

this money for this purpose. [I regret 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I think it was delivered without having 
taken the feeling of the whole of the 
House. 


*(5.28.) Sn JOHN COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): I cannot agree 
with what has fallen from the hon. 
Member opposite, that it is desirable to 
increase universally throughout Ireland 
the number of labourers’ cottages and 
plots. The real difficulty in the con- 
gested districts is this, there you have 
no demand for labour at all. The 
people there are really all labourers 
with allotments, and there is no demand 
for their labour, and I would call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this Bill only gives discretionary power 
in the congested districts to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I beg to 
move that the Question be now put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Considering that 
this Debate has only lasted for one hour 
since the time when the hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill sat down, and 
other hon. Members have risen to 
speak on both sides of the House, I 
think further time should be allowed 
for the discussion of the Bill. 


*Sm JOHN COLOMB: The effect 
of the Bill would be to duplicate the 
machinery in the congested districts. 
The Poor Law Boards have already 
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now you are to ask the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to do what isin the power 
of the Poor Law Boards. Therefore, I 
oppose the Second Reading of this Bill, 
because it shifts on to a Government 
Department a duty that essentially 
belongs to the Board of Guardians 
itself. It has been said that there has 
been great jobbery perpetuated in the 
construction of labourers’ cottages by 
these Boards. I say it is the busi- 
ness of these Boards to check that 
jobbery and see that the work is done, 
and I object to the work being shifted 
to another Department. I think it is a 
very material change which is proposed 
by this Bill. I do not see that it is a 
desirable principle to adopt, and on 
that ground also I should oppose the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I think, 
on the whole, therefore, it would be 
unwise and impolitic to pass such a 
measure as this. I think it would 
frustrate and impede the action of the 
Congested Districts Board 





It being half an hour after Five of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 


PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 110.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Matthew J. Kenny.) 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber not to persevere with his objection. 
There is a general consensus of opinion 
in favour of this Bill, not only on these 
Benches but on all sides of the House. 

Dr. CHARLES K. TANNER (Cork 
Co., Mid): I hope my hon. Friend 
will withdraw his objection. From 
what I have heard of this Bill, it is not 
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one which should be opposed. 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY: I beg to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 





CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES, 1892-3). 
Copy presented,—of Estimates for 
Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending 3lst March 
1893 [by Command] ; Referred to the 
Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. [No. 48.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1892-3 (MEMORAN- 
DUM ON ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented,—of Memorandum 
of the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury relating to the Civil Service 
and Revenue Departments Estimates, 
1892-3 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS). 

Copy presented,—of Appropriation 
Accounts, 1890-91, with Reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NAVY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Copy presented,—of the Appropria- 
tion Account for the Navy for 1890-91, 
with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND). 


Copies presented,—of Treasury War- 
rants, dated the 26th January and the 
5th February 1892, appointing Francis 
A. Fanning, esquire, to be First Assistant 
Registrar, and William H. Drennan, 
esquire, to be Second Assistant Regis- 
trar, in the Registry of Deeds (Ireland) 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the hae —_ / 

Copy of ali Applications made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England for Advances to 
Government authorised by Par- 
liament, from 5th January 1891 

to 5th January 1892 [by Act}. 


MOTIONS. 





LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bowen Rowlands (Cardigan- 
shire), Bill to enable owners and occupiers in 
Wales to have effectual control over the 
Liquor Traffic, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
Mr. Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Biil 169.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid (Dumfries, 
&c.), Bill to enable Local Authorities to acquire 
Land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Robert 
Reid, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr, Winterbotham, Mr. Esslemont, and Earl 
Compton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 170.] 


CASUALTIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid (Dumfries, 
&c.), Bill to abolish Casualties by Purchase in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Robert Reid, and Dr. Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 171.] 


FEUS AND BUILDING LEASES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donald Crawford (Lan- 
ark, N.E.), Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Feus and Leases for Building in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Munro Ferguson, and 
Mr. Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 172.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 18th February, 1892. 





SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT. 
The Earl of Portsmouth—after the 
death of his father. 


Daniel Lewis, Lord Bishop of 
Bangor was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH--HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe LORD CHAMBERLAIN (the 
Earl of Latnom) reported Her 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address as 
follows :— 

“T return you My sincere thanks for your 
dutiful and affectionate Address, and for your 
sympathy with Me and My Family in the 
grievous loss which I and My people have 
suffered by the death of My beloved Grandson. 
The assurances of your participation in My 
personal sorrow have given Me very great 
satisfaction.” 

The Address and Answer ordered to 
be printed and published. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [H.L.]—(No. 4.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day forthe Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) : My Lords, I have a diffi- 
culty in suggesting to your Lordships 
anything new to say upon the subject 
of this Bill; it has been so completely 
before your Lordships, and, so far as I 
know, the universal opinion has been 
in its favour. I do not think I re- 
meinber any dissentient voice upon 
the general principle of the Bill, given 
the conditions of the law of evidence as 
it at present stands. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, in a certain number of 
Offences the law at present is that a 
wey may give evidence on his own 

half if he elects to do so; and I am 
bound to say that, since your Lord- 
ships passed this Bill last year, one or 
two cases have occurred which cer- 
tainly give a very strong illustration of 
the mode in which the present law of 
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evidence may be worked. There was 
one very striking case, in which I 
think an hon. Member of the 
other House was engaged as counsel, 
in which a man was charged with 
ene of those offences about which 
he could be examined. He gave 
evidence, and, by reason of the evi- 
dence that he had given, he was 
acquitted before a jury. For some 
reason or another that I am unable to 
understand, which I suppose may or 
may not have been the act of the 
prosecutor, “> was indicted for perjury 
given on the occasion upon which he 
was examined as a witness, and I need 
not tell your Lordships that under 
those circumstances (although the jury 
had acquitted him when they heard his 
story, and he was indicted afresh for 
perjury for saying the same thing) on 
that occasion of course his evidence 
was not receivable. Fortunately, as I 
think, he was again acquitted; but, 
had he been convicted, I really do not 
know what would have been the condi- 
tion in which any Home Secretary 
would have been. That condition of 
things seems to me almost to speak for 
itself. The other case occurred during 
last year after the discussion in your 
Lordships’ House. There was an old 
gentleman, I think 80 years of age, 
who had been tried and convicted, and 
had suffered punishment for an offence 
in respect of the sale of a vessel. 
The same question was raised by an 
action, and he was then, but he could 
not have been on the previous occasion, 
examined as a witness, and, by consent 
of counsel on both sides, and with the 
full opinion of the learned Judge, who 
tried the case, in his favour, it was 
admitted that he had actually proved 
his innocence, and there could have 
been no doubt that the former convic- 
tion, under which he had suffered 
imprisonment, was wrong, and that, 
had he been capable of giving the 
same evidence on the criminal trial, 
the result would have been different. 
These, my Lords, are two out of many 
cases ; and I confess myself I am a 
little startled to find that when the 
opinion has been so all but universal, 
and so many times the Bill has 
passed your Lordships’ House to 
enable all persons to have what 
most person’s sense of justice must 
2F 
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regard as the right to give evidence in 
their own cases, for some reason or other 
this Bill has been unable to pass the 
other House. I do hope, my Lords, 
at all events, that this Session an effort 
will be made that it should pass, and 
that that right should be given which 
the universal sense of justice assents 
to, I think, as being the right ‘of every 
person who is now accused. The only 
argument, my Lords, that I have heard 
against the Bill is one founded, as it 
appears to me, upon the notion that no 
person ought to be examined as a wit- 
ness who is charged with any criminal 
offence. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
that is not the view of the Legislature. 
All the arguments appear to me now to 
be absolutely inconsistent with the action 
of the Legislature, which in, I think, 20 
or 30 classes of offences has now dis- 
tinctly admitted persons to be examined. 
Under these circumstances, my Lords, 
I do not think I can add more to what 
has been said on the subject. I can 
well remember a very great Judge, 
Lord Campbell, on one occasion adopt- 
ing an expedient which I thought at 
the time exhibited a zeal a little beyond 
the law. There were cross indictments 
between two persons for assault, neither 
of whom, of course, was admissible as 
a witness in the case in which he was 
himself indicted. Lord Campbell swore 
both juries at once; and the result 
was that both the accused then became 
capable of being examined as witnesses. 
And I remember well thinking—it was 
when I was very young at the Bar— 
that, if that was right which Lord 
Campbell said was to be done, it was 
rather an indirect expedient for doing 
that which the law now would permit 
to be done universally. My Lords, I 
have only one more observation 
that I wish to make. The sub- 
stantial provisions of the Bill are 
the same as those which your Lord- 
ships have more than once passed 
through the House. There are the 
safeguards to which I have referred, of 
the consent of the husband and wife, 
respectively, being required as the 
neces condition of either being 
examined against the other. And, my 
Lords, I have to-day received a very 
singular communication from a very 
able County Court Judge, who telis me 
that in, I think he says, four cases this 
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singular condition of things has arisen 
—which might perhaps throw some 
doubt upon the propriety of the provi- 
sion with reference to the consent of 
the husband and wife respectively. [ 
only throw it out with reference to the 
passing of the Bill, and whether some 

rovision might be made in Committee. 
it appears that an adulterous wife has 
procured a person to personate her 
husband and forge his signature, and 
the wife has been incapable of being 
prosecuted for forgery—the actual 
forger having escaped. The wife can- 
not be prosecuted, inasmuch as she 
certainly would not consent to the 
husband being examined to vrove that 
the document in question, a promissory 
note, was a forgery ; and the result is 
that she is perfectly independent of the 
law, and able to forge asm any times as 
she can get the adulterer to aid her. 
Under those circumstances, my Lords, 
it may be a question whether there 
ought not to be some provision to meet 
such a case as that with regard to the 
consent being essential for the husband 
and wife, respectively, being examined. 
I think, with that exception, my Lords, 
I have nothing further to add. and I 
have now to ask your Lordships to read 
the Bill a second time. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I need 
hardly add anything to what the noble 
and learned Lord has said in favour of this 
Bill, because I have already on many 
oceasions expressed my view to 
your Lordships’ House that this 
measure ought to be passed into 
law. I only rise for the purpose 
of expressing the hope that the Govern- 
ment will now press forward this Bill, so 
that it may pass into law. So far asI 
know, the Bill might have been on the 
Statute Book by this time if it had not 
been for the apprehension with regard 
to its provisions which exists in the 
minds of some of the Irish Members, 
who do not desire it to be extended to 
Ireland. Now, of course, if the Govern- 
ment have time to deal with the ques- 
tion so as to pass it into law, nothwith- 
standing opposition, well and good ; but 
I would earnestly urge this : that, if that 
be found impossible, on account of diffi- 
culties of time, at all events a measure 
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which is desired for England, and 
which everybody feels to be desirable 
for England, should not be delayed ; 
because, if it passes into law here, and 
works, as I believe it will, satisfactorily, 
that will greatly diminish, and not in 
any way add to, any difficulty of here- 
after extending it to Ireland. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* (ac- 
cording to order) and committed toa 
Committee of the whole House on 
Monday next. 
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House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock. 
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Thursday, 18th February, 1892. 





QUESTIONS. 





INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CON- 
FERENCE AT VENICE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the draft of the Protocol sub- 
mitted on behalf of England to the In- 
ternational Sanitary Conference at 
Venice, which had to be _ with- 
drawn in favour of —— sub- 
mitted by the French delegates, was 
drawn with the assent and aid of the 
Medical Department of the Local 
Government Board, or of any other 
competent official medical advisers of 
the Government; and, if not, whether 
the Foreign Office willin the future 
provide itself with responsible medical 
advice before proceeding to draft and 
issue diplomatic proposals on questions 
of hygiene,.depending for their accept- 
ance upon the accuracy and value of 
the information on which they are 
founded ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrnek, Cumberland, 
Penrith) : The Protocol referred to did 
not contain any new medical regula- 
tions or proposals on questions of 
hygiene, and it was not, therefore, 
necessary to consult the Medical Ad- 
visers of the Local Government Board 
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thereon. The Protocol was not with- 
drawn, as stated in the hon. Member’s 
Question. The proposals submii‘ed by 
the French delegates were submitted 
as amendments to the Protocol. All 
the Departments of Her Majesty's 
Government interested were consulted 
in the preparation of the instructions 
given to the British delegates. 


FISH LANDED AT BRIXHAM. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) : 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade from what source the 
Board of Trade obtains the statistics re- 
lating to fish landed at Brixham, given 
in the Return “Sea Fisheries (U. K.),” 
Paper 1891 (128), page 20, and how 
these statistics are verified; if he is 
aware that all fish landed at Brixham 
(except an insignificant amount) is sold 
there, and a toll thereon paid to the 
Harbour Commissioners ; and that the 
Harbour Commissioners accounts show 
that the value of the fish landed at 
Brixham in 1890 amounted to £51,553, 
whereas the above mentioned Return 
puts the value at £87,007; and if he 
can account for this discrepancy ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or txt BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuarext Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W): I will cause 
strict inquiry to be made at Brixham 
into the cause of the difference be- 
tween the value of fish landed at 
that place as returned to the Board of 
Trade and to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners. The total of each of these 
Returns is correctly stated by the hon. 
Member. The Board of Trade statistics 
are collected by a person specially em- 
ployed for the purpose, who is himself 
a member of the Harbour Board. 
Those of the Commissioners are stated 
to be the total of the Returns made to 
them by the licensed salesmen for the 
purpose of fixing the amount of tolls 
payable by them to the Commissioners. 
The question, of course, is whether there 
is any considerable quantity of fish 
which, although landed at Brixham, 
does not come into the market there, 
and so far my information “ag 
this point is at variance with 
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IRISH CATTLE TRUCKS 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Board of Trade has 
decided to recommend the adoption of 
the same rates for cattle trucks in 
Ireland and England ; and, if so, 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that cattle trucks in Ireland 
are smaller and capable of containing 
fewer cattle than cattle trucks in Eng- 
land, and that therefore the effect of a 
similar rate per truck for the two 
countries would be to impose a higher 
rate for the transit by rail of cattle in 
Ireland than is at present in operation in 
this country ? 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N.), had 
notice of the following Question :—To 
ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, as the difference of 
gauge between the Irish and the 
English railways necessitates a corre- 
sponding difference in the construction 
of their cattle trucks, resulting in the 
Irish trucks being incapable of carrying 
with safety the same number of catile 
as the English, he will consider the 
advisability of fixing the rates propor- 
tionally ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I will answer the Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Down County 
at the same time as this. I do not 
consider that it was proved at the 
recent inquiries as regards Railway 
Rates in Ireland that Irish cattle trucks 
generally are smaller than English 
cattle trucks. On the contrary, the 
greater breadth of gauge in Ireland has 
a tendency in the other direction ; but 
the maximum rates for the conveyance 
of live stock in Ireland must be fixed 
by considerations too numerous to refer 
to in an answer to a Question, and of 
these the size of the trucks is only one. 
Of course, it would be my desire that, 
under similar circumstances,the charges 
should be no higher in Ireland than in 
England. 


LABOURERS IN THE ORDNANCE 
STORE DEPARTMENT. 
CotonEL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can state the number of 
labourers employed in the Army 
Branch of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
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ment of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; 
and how many of those earn 17s. a 
week, and how many 18s. and 19s. 
respectively ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Strannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The labourers employed 
are 865. Of these, 175 are paid 17s. a 
week, 372 at 18s., 159 at 19s., and the 
remainder are paid at a higher rate. 
The men receiving the lowest rate of 
pay receive an increase at the end of 12 
months. 


DR. THOMAS GALLAGHER. 


Mr. FLAVIN (Cork) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether Dr. Thomas 
Gallagher, undergoing a sentence of 
penal servitude for life in Chatham 
Prison, has become insane ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatrHews, Birmingham, E.): The 
medical officer of Chatham Prison 
reports that the convict Gallagher is in 
good bodily health, and exhibits no 
indications of mental unsoundness, but 
appears quite rational. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the date of that in- 
formation ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The information 
is quite recent ; it was supplied in con- 
sequence of the Notice of this Question 
appearing on the Paper. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
last visit the prisoner received was 
from a lady from America in 1890, and 
since that year no letter has been re- 
ceived from the prisoner by his friends 
or relatives. In reply to inquiry 
made in 1890 the Governor of the 
prison said Gallagher would write soon. 
He has not written since, and I now 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, seeing 
that there is a very general impression 
amongst his friends in America that the 
convict has become insane, will he 
allow an independent inquiry to be 
made by a medical officer nominated 
for the purpose ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
hon. Member to give me notice of this 
Question. At present I see no ground 
for distrusting the Report of the medical 
officer of the prison. 
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THE CASE OF JAMES WALL. 


Sir EDWARD REED (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
James Wall, sentenced at Cardiff Police 
Court to one month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour on the 6th inst., for 
non-maintenance of his wife and child ; 
whether he is aware that the wife 
deserted her home and husband; and 
whether he will inquire into all the 
circumstances of the case with a view 
to the remission of the sentence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a report from the Magistrate’s clerk, 
and also a Petition with reference to 
this case. The facts alleged in the 
Petition differ essentially from the 
account given by the Magistrate’s 
clerk, from which I gather that the 
prisoner constantly and grossly ill- 
treated his wife ; and that, in conse- 
quence of his conduct, she went in fear 
of her life, and ultimately left him and 
went to live with her mother until after 
her confinement in September last, and 
maintained herself so long as she was 
able to work. The prisoner sold off his 
furniture and left his home in Cardiff 
in April last, making no provision for 
his wife, although, as I am informed, he 
had means to do so, leaving her ignor- 
ant cf his place of abode. When he 
was brought before the Court on the 
charge of neglecting to maintain his 
wife, it appears that he offered to live 
with her, but as he had no house or 
home to which to take her, the Magis- 
trates did not believe his offer was 
bona fide, and they sentenced him to a 
month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour. The conviction was under the 
Vagrant Act, under Section 14 of which 
it was open to the prisoner to appeal. 
Upon this state of the facts, I am not 
prepared to advise any interference with 
the sentence. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLERS AND THE 
NAMES OF STATIONS. 

Mr. T D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether in 
view of the difficulty experienced by 
railway travellers, especially at night, 
in ascertaining the names of the stations 
along their routes, he would endeavour 
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to induce the Railway Companies to 
make provision for displaying in each 
carriage during the journey the name 
of the station at which the train will 
make its next stop ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I have no power to call upon 
the Railway Companies to make 
any such arrangements as the hon. 
Member suggests; nor have any 
mechanical means been brought under 
my notice by which the result could be 
effected. 


MR. CHARLES F. STEWART, J.P., OF 
HORN HEAD, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Iveland whether 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland has been directed to the fact 
that, early in this month, Mr. Charles 
F. Stewart, J.P., of Horn Head, was 
summoned by the Earl of Leitrim to a 
Court of Petty Sessions, held at Dunfa- 
naghy, County Donegal, before Colonel 
Bowlley, R.M.,and Mr. Charles A. Ram- 
say, J.P., for illegally altering the posi- 
tion of a licensed leap net off the Horn 
Head coast; whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s attention has been further 
called to the fact that after witnesses, 
including the Ear] of Leitrim, had been 
brought to Dunfanaghy on three several 
occasions, and after it had been proved 
that, out of 3,482 fish, the total num- 
ber caught for last season, 829 were 
taken in the illegal leap net between 
10th June and 29th August, Mr, 
Stewart, on the advice of Mr. Mackey, 
the Crown Solicitor, who defended 
him, pleaded guilty to the charge, 
whereupon the Magistrates decided 
that the case was one for a substantial 
penalty, and fined Mr. Stewart £10, 
and £1 for the 37 days on which it was 
proved that he fished illegally; and 
whether it is the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor, having regard to these cir- 
cumstances, to retain Mr. Stewart in the 
Commission of the Peace? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
JRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, aa 
I understand it is the case that Mr. 
Charles F. Stewart was summoned to 
a Court of Petty Sessions as mentioned 
in the Question. I understand Mr. 
Stewart admitted that he had made the 
alteration in the position of the net, and 
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explained that he did sc in ignorance 
of the law on the subject. I am not 
informed as to the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Isthe right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Stewart's 
solicitor asked that, under the circum- 
stances, a nominal fine should be im- 
posed; whether the Magistrate said 
that a nominal fine would not meet the 
case, and a penalty of £50 was imposed. 
Now, is Mr. Stewart to be retained in 
the Commission of the Peace or not ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot add to 
my answer. I am not aware of the 
details to which the hon. Member 
refers. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman inquire 
if, at the trial, Mr. Stewart was not 
required, under writ of subpana duces 
tecum, to produce certain documents, 
which, being obtained, were then with- 
held and not produced in Court ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Gentle- 
man will give notice of that Question, I 
will endeavour to answer it. 





KILLYBEGS HARBOUR. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, during the tour of the 
present First Lord of the Treasury in 
Donegal, applications were made to him 
to promote the construction of a pier 
or quay at Killybegs, and that Mr. 
James Walker urged on the First Lord 
the necessity of having a Carntullagh 
boat-slip on the east side of Killybegs 
Harbour repaired before it became 
absolutely useless; whether he is 
aware that, although in reply to Mr. 
Warren’s repeated applications he re- 
ceived a letter fromthe Under Secretary 
stating that the case was ‘“‘one that 
would be submitted for the consider- 
ation of the new Congested Districts 
Board” nothing whatever has been 
done for the locality ; and, whether he 
can now announce that any steps will 
be taken by the Congested Districts 
Board in the direction indicated ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The question of 
—— with a pier at Killybegs has 
en considered several times. I do 
not know what decision the Board may 
come to ultimately, but probably it will 
be wise to wait until the completion of 


Mr. Jackson 
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the railway and see what necessity 
arises for the construction. The repair 
of the boat-slip is, I believe, under 
consideration. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
received several Petitions and Memo- 
rials from the inhabitants of the Falk- 
land Islands, urging that, as the leases 
of Crown lands for grazing purposes 
are now falling in, provision should 
be made that no individual or company 
should hold land exceeding a certain 
definite limit; whether he can inform 
the House of the circumstances under 
which an Ordinance was passed by the 
Legislative Council on the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1890, authorising the sale of 
certain lands; what was the consti- 
tution of the Council on that occasion ; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
fact that the present Governor, Sir R. 
Goldsworthy, possesses the confidence 
of the colonists, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will grant the inquiry 
which has heen so frequently demanded 
into the administration of the affairs of 
the Falkland Islands? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) . 
The Secretary of State has received 
one Petition, but not several Petitions, 
from certain inhabitants of Stanley in 
the Falkland Islands, alleging that the 
holders of leases of Crown lands for 
grazing purposes are occupying more 
land than is comprised in their leases, 
some of which are failing in, but are 
subject to rights of renewal; and 
praying that such surplus land may be 
secured for the benefit of colonists 
other than the existing lessees. The 
object of the Ordinance referred to in 
the second paragraph of the Question 
which was passed on the 29th December, 
1890, was to enable the Government 
to sell to the Falkland Islands Com- 
pany, certain lands of which they 
were lessees, at the rate of 3s. per 
acre instead of 4s. per acre, the 
rate fixed by a previous ordinance 
as the selling price of country lands. 
The Council consisted of the Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial 
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Surgeon, and two unofficial members, 


Messrs. Cobb and Felton. The state- 
ment of the hon. Member in the con- 
cluding portion of his question that the 
Governor possesses the confidence of 
the colonists, disposes of his suggestion 
that an inquiry into the administration 
of the colony is necessary. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to explain 
that i did not refer to the administra- 


tion as conducted by the present 
Governor, but under the late 
Governor. May I ask the right 


hon. Gentleman to say how many of 
the members of this Executive Council 
who sold at under value these Crown 
lands to the Falkland Islands Company 
are shareholders in that Company ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Member must give me notice of that 
question. 


THE ROYAL CHAPELS, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Mr.W. REDMOND(Fermanagh, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works why the Royal chapels at 
Westminster Abbey were closed on 
Monday, 8th February, although Mon- 
days are free days of the Abbey ? 

The FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunket, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am sorry I cannot give the 
hon. Member the information he 
desires, and I understand the right of 
regulating the admission of the public 
to Westminster Abbey rests with the 
Dean and Chapter. I have no official 
authority in the matter whatever. 


CONTRACTS FOR ARMY SOCKS. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he is aware that 
contracts for Army socks are being de- 
scribed by the menemployed in making 
the articles as ‘‘a curse to the trade ;” 
that an average workman engaged on 
that class of goods at a handframe 
earns less than 12s. per week of 
70 hours; and if he will inform the 
House what were the comparative 
prices for Army socks in 1885, and in 
1891, and 1892? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My attention 
has been called to a statement of this 
kind made before the Labour Commis- 
sion. How far, if true, it is due to 
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improved mashinery or to Dr ty pened 
causes is a matter upon which I hope 
light will be thrown by the Report of 
the Commis...n. It is not usual to 
publish contract prices of this sort, but 
I have no objection to state that since 
1885 there has been a fall of nearly 
17 per cent. 


THE CLOGAN GOLD MINE. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can state how 
many tons of gold ore have been 
treated at the Clogan Gold Mine, near 
Dolgelly, from 1st November 1891 up 
to the present time ; what has been the 
average value of such ore per ton; and 
what royalty is claimed by the Crown 
on the product of this mine. Whether 
he is aware that the royalty exacted 
compels the lessees of the mine to 
discard and waste large quantities of 
low grade ore, and prevents them from 
erecting machinery and employing 
labour to treat such ore; whether 
under the existing terms imposed upon 
this mine by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, for £100 worth of 
gold, won at a cost of £80, the Crown 
takes £15 as royalty, thus leaving £5 to 
the adventurers for the risk of mining ; 
and whether the Government purpose 
taking any steps to re-adjust Crown 
royalties, with a view to the fuller de- 
velopment of the mines of the Crown 
and the increased employment of labour? 
I find I have made an error in the 
terms of the notice in describing the 
royalty as £15. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr.Goscueny, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I thought the hon. 
Member had fallen into the error of 
confusing the 1-15th royalty with 15 
per cent. According to the returns 
furnished from the Clogan Mine, 30 tons 
12 cwt. 16lb. of vein stuff were treated 
for the extraction of the precious metals 
between October 24th and the 4th inst., 
and produced 1,023 oz. 3dwts. 12 gr. 
of bullion, giving an average yield of 
33°43 oz. of bullion per ton of vein stuff 
treated during the period. The royalty 
on this product is at the rate of 1-15th 
of the value. There is no evidence that 
the royalty exacted compels the lessees 
of the mine to discard and waste large 
quantities of low-grade ore, and pre- 
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vents them from erecting machinery 
and employing labour to treat such ore. 
No complaint about the royalty has 
been received from the lessees, and the 
present manager has stated that he sees 
nothing, as to royalty or anything else, 
to complain of. Notwithstanding this, 
the royalty has recently been reduced 
to one-half (namely,1-30th) on low-grade 
ores, with a view to encourage the 
treatment of such ores; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the low-grade ores 
at Clogan will be treated as soon as the 
rich ore falls off in quantity, as in the 
case at the Morgan mine. There is no 
reason whatever for supposing that 
every £100 worth of gold at Clogan is 
won at a cost of £80 ; and it is certainly 
not the fact that the Crown takes £15 
as royalty. The Crown royalty on £100 
worth of rich ore at Clogan amounts to 
£6. 13s. 4d., and on low-grade ore to 
£3 6s. 8d. The fact that the royalties 
at Clogan mine have been re-adjusted 
in the manner stated shows that the 
Government are anxious to encourage 
the development of this industry. Re- 
adjustments have been offered in other 
cases, and in some they have been 
accepted. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil) : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman having regard to the 
fact that it is desirable to increase the 
metallic reserves of the country would 
he not allow £100 of gold to be pro- 
duced at a cost of £90 without taking 
two-thirds of the profit ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member 
must give me notice of a further ques- 
tion. 





THE DISMISSAL OF G. L. JEFFRIES 
FROM ENFIELD FACTORY. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
inquire into the reasons why George 
L. Jeffries, employed at the Royal 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield, as 
writer, was dismissed at a moment's 
notice, and without a week’s wages in 
lieu of notice, for writing to Mr. John 
Black, Civil servant, a letter complain- 
ing of favouritism, and petitioning for 
a rise of wages, which letter Mr. Black 
is said to have qualified as offensive ; 
and whether it is usual to prevent 
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a man, discharged from one depart- 
ment, procuring a situation in all 
others ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes;I will 
inquire into this case. I have not yet 
had time to do so. 


THE CASE OF MR. JOBSON, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can now give an answer as to 
the case of Mr. Jobson ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have no- 
thing to add to a reply I made to the 
hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. 
Conybeare) on the 12th of August last. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I think the right hon. Gentleman 
then said he would consider the 
question ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes; and I 
am afraid I can only say that, having 
considered it, I have nothing to add to 
what I then said. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the Government 
have received any information of a 
conference recently held at Washing- 
ton, between Canadian and United 
States Commissioners, for the ‘‘ arrange- 
ment of the basis of a reciprocity trade 
agreement between Canada and the 
United States’’; if it be true that the 
basis of such an agreement has been 
settled ; and if Sir Julian Pauncefote 
gave to Mr. Blaine the assurance 
ascribed to him in the despatches to 
the Times of the 15th instant, to the 
effect that ‘‘ Lord Salisbury would con- 
sider favourably any request within the 
bounds of reason which the Commis- 
sioners might make ?”’ 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Informal 
communications have recently taken 
place at Washington betweer delegates 
from Canada and Mr. Blaine, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, 
regarding the trade relations of the 
two countries. It was previously 
stipulated by Mr. Blaine that the 
meeting should be altogether informal. 
The Canadian delegates have now 
returned to Ottawa. 
last two questions, we have not yet 
received a Report from Sir Julian 
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Pauncefote, but I may say that we 
have no reason to suppose that any 
such assurance as that referred to has 
been given. 
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THE CORK BANKRUPTCY COURT. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has been called 
to the repeated representations of the 
commercial public of Cork as to the 
necessity for extending the jurisdiction 
of the Cork Local Bankruptcy Court, 
so as to include within its powers the 
adjoining counties with which theCity 
of Cork is in close commercial rela- 
tions; and whether, in view of the 
satisfactory and efficient manner in 
which the Court has worked up to 
the present, and having regard to the 
great economy effected by it, as well 
in the interest of creditors in dealing 
with insolvent estates as in the general 
administration of the Irish Bank- 
ruptcy Law, he will now recommend 
the Lord Lieutenant to exercise his 
powers of enlarging the jurisdiction of 
the Court ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that represen- 
tations have been submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor as to the extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Cork Local 
Bankruptcy Court. He is giving the 
matter careful attention before 
offering the Lord Lieutenant advice on 
the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I may remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that repre- 
sentations have been made during 
several years. Could he not fix some 
definite term within which the Lord 
Chancellor might decide whether there 
should be an extension or not ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am only able to 
give the hon. Member the answer sup- 
plied to me, that the Lord Chancellor 
is giving consideration to the matter. 


CORK MAILS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been called to the 
complaints of the commercial public of 

_ Cork as to the shortness of the interval 
allowed for answering letters between 
12.45 or 1 p.m. when the English mail 
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arriving in the City at 11.45 is deli- 
vered, and 1.40 p.m., the post hour for 
the mail leaving by the 2.10 p.m. 
train ; whether the English mail has 
recently been accelerated so as to 
reach Belfast at 9.30 a.m. and London- 
derry correspondingly early,and whether 
it is proposed to confer similar advan- 
tages on Cork; whether the Great 
Southern and Western Railway have 
offered to make arrangements by which 
the morning mail would reach Cork 
about 11 a.m., and the afternoon post 
would not leave Cork till 3 p.m. ; and, 
whether it is intended to carry out 
some arrangement of this kind? 

“Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Ferrausson, Manchester, 
N-E.): Attention has been called to 
this matter the details of which are 
described with substantial accuracy in 
the question, and the scheme referred 
to is now receiving careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when he will be in 
a position to announce his decision as 
to the proposed arrangements ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : It is a 
matter that concerns more than one 
Department, therefore I am unable to 
say when the matter will be settled. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I shall repeat 
the question. 


IRISH CIVIL BILL OFFICERS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Cork) : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether, in 
the measure which he proposes to intro- 
duce for the improvement of the Irish 
County Court system, he will make 
some provision to improve the position 
of the Irish Civil Bill officers by 
increasing the very small salary they 
are now entitled to ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This matter is 
rather different from the suggestion 
brought before me, and with regard to 
which my former statement was made. 
I cannot give any undertaking or say 
more than that I will bring it under 
the attention of the Government. 


IRISH RESIDENT MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, on the 
31st December, 1891, five vacancies 
occurred in the staff of Resident Magis- 
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trates in Ireland by reason of the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service rule requiring 
public officials to retire on their attain- 
ing 65 years of age; how many of such 
vacancies have been filled up by the 
appointment of District Inspectors of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, or mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar; how many had 
any legal training, and how many were 
Roman Catholics ? 

“Mr. JACKSON: Four vacancies 
have, up to the present, actually taken 
place among the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland by the operation of the age 
rule. Two of these vacancies have been 
filled by the appointment of two Dis- 
trict Inspectors of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, a third by a member of the 
Irish Bar, and the fourth by a gentie- 
raan who had already experience as a 
Justice of the Peace. The last-named 
is a Roman Catholic. 





BOILERS IN HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he can state the 
cause of the failure of the boilers of 
Her Majesty's ships Thunderer, Vulcan, 
Blake, Blenheim, and other vessels; 
whether it is due to the adoption of 
double-ended boilers, with single com- 
bustion chambers and cramped arrange- 
ment of the boiler-tubes ; whether this 
type of boiler has proved safe and 
suitable for the application of ‘ forced 
draught’; is the same system being 
adopted for all or any of the 
vessels now building; if so, will he 
say how many; also, how many 
are afloat fitted with this type of 
boiler ; and whether the boilers of the 
Thunderer and other ships are to be 
replaced with others; if so, will he 
state the probable cost of the altera- 
tions ? 
“Toe SECRETARY vTo THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, 
Lancashire, Ormskirk) : In_ the 
unavoidable absence of my _ noble 
Friend, perhaps the hon. Member 
will allow me to answer. The 
boilers of the Thunderer, the Vulcan, 
the Blake, the Blenheim, and other 
ships have not failed in the sense 
indicated in the hon. Member's 


Question ; but the anticipations of their 
designer, that they would in proportion 
to their size give an exceptionally large 


Mr. Carew 
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indicated power for short periods 
under forced draught, have not in all 
cases been realised. The trials of the 
Blenheim are not, however, yet com- 
pleted. The battleships and cruisers 
constructed under the Naval Defence 
Act have boilers of a larger propor- 
tionate size, and those already com- 
pleted have passed their trials with 
perfectly satisfactory results. It is 
not possible within the limits of a 
Parliamentary answer to explain or 
discuss the various theories or con- 
siderations of a highly technica! 
character in connection with the con- 
struction of the boilers for the Navy, 
but a full statement on the subject will 
be made in the Navy Estimates. I 
may state, further, that experiments 
and investigations, with 9, view to over- 
come the difficulties, are still being 
made, and until these are complete it 
is not possible to say what ships will 
be re-boilered, and the cost thereof. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OVER SIXTY-FIVE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would he give a Return 
showing the number, and names, and 
positions of Civil servants over 65 
retained in the Service ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In the Circular 
which was sent tothe different Depart- 
ments by the Treasury on December 
12th, 1890, together with copies of the 
Order in Council of August 15th, 1890, 
it was stated that it was the intention 
of the Treasury to lay yearly before 
Parliament a Return of officers whose 
tenure of service is prolonged after 
they have reached the age of 65, to- 
gether with the reasons upon which 
the Department have asked for and 
obtained such prolongation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
to know from the right hon. Gentle- 
man what is yearly? Is it this year or 
next year? We want to call attention 
to the invidious way in which the rule 
has been exercised—retiring Sir Thomas 
Brady, an old and useful public servant, 
while retaining other Civil servants 
according to some system of favouritism 
by the Treasury. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Let me remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
it is not the Treasury which exercises 
the discretion, but each Department. 
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Under the Order in Council it is for 
the heads of Departments to state 
whether they consider services should 
be retained or not. The Treasury has no 
wer, even if there were the desire, to 
intervene in the manner suggested. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state when we shall 
have this information; then we can 
make our comments? 

‘Mr. GOSCHEN: The information 
will be forthcoming in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us any idea 
when ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have promised 
the Return, and it will be given shortly. 
I cannot say more. 


RURAL POSTMEN. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will take into con- 
sideration the case of rural postmen, 
not on the established staff, with a 
view of giving them concessions equi- 
valent to those granted to the London 
auxiliaries in July last; and whether 
he will inform the House why some 
rural postmen, who attain the rate of 
13s. per week, are established and 
others are not ? 

“Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
afraid that I cannot encourage an ex- 
pectation that rural postmen will be 
placed on the same footing as the 
metropolitan ; but there are now in the 
Department sundry applications for 
higher pay in individual cases, in regard 
to which I shall shortly decide. I am 
informed that the only cases in which 
rural postmen, receiving 13s. a week, 
are not on the establishment, are those 
in which they are debarred from it on 
the score of age or of some other 
disqualification. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 


Board of Agriculture whether the Agri- 
cultural Returns collected in June have 
usually been issued in October, and 
why the Returns collected last June 
have only been issued nearly three 
months after the usual time; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
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Returns delayed for several months 
will have lost much of their value as 
aids to agriculturists, he can arrange in 
future for the issue of Returns within 
two months after collection ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that it 
was arranged that the Agricultural Re- 
turns collected in June, 1891, should be 
issued in three stages instead of two 
as heretofore. A preliminary summary 
was issued as usual in August, and in 
October a complete abstract was pub- 
lished showing the acreage under each 
kind of crop, and the number of ani- 
mals under each head in each division 
of the United Kingdom. This state- 
ment contains the chief information 
which agriculturists and others require 
for practical purposes, and by this 
means I have been able to place the 
particulars referred to in their hands 
at a much earlier date than for many 
years past. Iam afraid that it would 
be impossible to issue the complete 
Returns within two months after col- 
lection as suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber, but no pains will be spared to 
accelerate the issue of the summaries 
and abstracts referred to, as well as of 
the annual volume. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he has 
received any conclusive information as 
to the origin of the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease at Cowsted Farm, 
Isle of Sheppey; and whether any 
other sources of infection than the 
imported cattle in the metropolitan 
markets have now been discovered, and 
are being dealt with? I would also ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he can 
give the House any information as to 
a reported outbreak of the disease at 
Hayward’s Heath ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have no evi- 
dence which I consider to be conclusive 
as to the origin of the outbreak in the 
Isle of Sheppey. It is known that 
animals, which were in the London 
market immediately before the out- 
break was discovered, were sent to 
Sittingbourne, whence frequent com- 
munication takes place with the Isle of 
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Sheppey. But whether the disease 
was conveyed to the island by animals 
or human Reinase I am not in a position 
to say. No sources of infection have 
been discovered other than the out- 
break of disease, which was detected 
in the Metropolitan Market on Thurs- 
day, February 4th. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that all the out- 
breaks which have since occurred in 
the metropolitan district and elsewhere 
must be traced to that Market. I 
regret to say that it is the case that an 
outbreak was reported to us last night 
as having occurred upon a farm at 
Cuckfield, near Hayward’s Heath, in 
Sussex. Six cattle and fifteen sheep 
were found to be affected. I have 
ascertained this morning that the 
disease was introduced by some 20 
sheep sent to Hayward’s Heath from 
the Metropolitan Market before the 
disease was discovered last week. 
op yer mange has been taken, and 
will taken, to prevent the disease 
spreading from that locality ; but I am 
afraid we must still expect to hear of 
further outbreaks in the country from 
the same cause—namely, from animals 
having been sent into the country from 
the Metropolitan Market before we be- 
came awure of the existence of the 
disease. 


PRINTING OF “THE ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION ACT, 1891.” 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether it is a fact that, in the first 
issue by the Queen’s Printer of ‘‘ The 
Elementary Education Act, 1891,” in 
Section 5 certain words were printed 
which in subsequent issues were left 
out; whether he can state on whose 
authority the alteration was made in 
the Queen’s Printer’s text without an 
Act of Parliament; and whether he 
can state fully the circumstances of the 
case ? 

“Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : Certain words, which were 
‘struck out, when the Lords’ Amend- 
ments were under consideration in this 


‘House, appeared in the first issue of 
the Act by the Queen’s Printer, and 
the action of the Department which I 


Mr. Chaplin 
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represent was confined to calling the 
attention of the Principal of the Public 
Bill Office in the House of Lords to 
the mistake that had been inadver. 
tently made. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR. When the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act wag 
passed two or three words were most 
obviously inserted by mistake, and 
they were corrected by a subsequent 
Act. I should like to know by what 
authority the words in this case were 
eliminated. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The words 
referred to were inserted by a printer's 
error. The words were in a copy of 
the Bill sent by the draftsman to assist 
the printer, and they were inserted 
inadvertently. A prorer copy of the 
Act, as passed by both Houses, was 
specially sent to the Queen’s printer. 
It was as a printer’s error only, that 
the correction was made. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
I would wish to ask you, Sir, in the 
case of varying and doubtful texts, 
or an official issue being made of 
certain words, it is competent for 
any Department to direct the printers 
to alter the text without the authority 
of an Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: | think the proper 
test to apply would be whether there 
were any error either here or in the 
House of Lords. There has been no 
error. The Clerk in this House and the 
Clerk in the House of Lords made the 
proper entry, and the defect arose 
purely from an error of the draftsman, 
which perhaps he had been led into. 
The true record is the signed copy of 
the Act, which is perfectly correct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the same thing happened last year 
in the case of the Land Purchase Act, 
a copy having been issued containing 
words that were not inserted either 
here or in the other House ? 

“Sr W. HART DYKE: I was not 
aware of it. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
Will steps be taken to destroy all copies 
printed erroneously ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: That will 
be done. 
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NAVAL GUN PRACTICE OFF PLY- 
MOUTH. 


Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is able to state 
definitely when the Court of Inquiry 
upon the practice of firing in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth will hold 
its sittings in Plymouth for the purpose 
of taking the evidence of the fishermen, 
and whether the composition of the 
Court is finally settled ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
have no doubt that this Committee will 
hold sittings at Plymouth, but I cannot 
name any definite time at present. 
Some delay has occurred in this 
inquiry, in consequence of the resig- 
nation of Sir Charles Hail of the Chair- 
manship of the Committee upon his 
appointment as Recorder of London. 
Ishall appoint his successor with as 
little delay as possible. 


THE GLASGOW POST OFFICE, 


Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what are the 
points of internal administration on 
which the Glasgow postal authorities 
will henceforward communicate through 
the Edinburgh authority ; whether the 
changes which from time to time are 
made in the delivery of letters, in the 
arrangement of district post offices, in 
the work and pay of the employées of 
all classes, and in the provision of local 
postal facilities, will be made on the 
responsibility of the Glasgow post- 
master acting directly under the Post- 
master General, or whether arrange- 
ments in these matters will be 
submitted to an intermediate authority 
at Edinburgh; and whether the 
postmaster at Glasgow will have 
independent charge of financial mat- 
ters in the district of which he is 
surveyor ? 

“Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
general effect is that Reports from 
Glasgowrconcerning the business of 
the Depart; en will be sent-te-Lon- 
don thro iF the Surveyor General 
or Seot]lg"4, as used to be done 

Prior ¢-v the appointment of the 
late ~ postmaster. T'he Postmaster 
-eaeneral will be thus informed simul- 
taneously when necessary’, as is the 
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ractice in like cases in other cities or 
istricts in Scotland, instead of by the 
correspondence which has lately been 
necessitated. A closer supervision will 
also be exercised over the accounts of 
the office. Changes, such as those 
referred to in the second paragraph, 
are made, not on the responsibility of 
the postmaster of Glasgow, or of the 
Surveyor General in Edinburgh, but on 
that of the Postmaster General alone. 
He has to decide what changes shall 
be made, either in the postai facilities 
of Glasgow or in the work and pay of 
the Post Office servants, seeing that 
they largely involve expenditure. 
Financial matters have never been 
under the independent charge of the 
postmaster of Glasgow, and it is not 
proposed that they should be so. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
the case of postal facilities being re- 
quired in Glasgow, perhaps a matter of 
small nature, the postmaster of Glas- 
gow will require to communicate direct 
with the Surveyor General and the 
office in London ? 

*“Srm JAMES FERGUSSON: He 
might possibly communicate with Lon- 
don, but ordinarily will communicate 
with the Surveyor General, and, as I 
have said, there is considerable con- 
venience in that course, because we 
shall be thus informed of all the cir- 
cumstances it is necessary for us to 
know. Small facilities he could grant 
by his own authority. 


Inspectors. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS. 


Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the number 
of weaving sheds requiring inspection 
under ‘The Cotton Cloth Factories 
Act, 1889,” and if he could state how 
many Inspectors have performed the 
duty of inspection under that Act ; and, 
in view of the fact that the provisions 
of “The Factories and Workshops 
Amendment Act, 1891,” especially those 
contained in Section 24, as to giving 
particulars of work, render necessary a 
considerable increase in the number of 
Factory Inspectors, whether any such 
increase is contemplated for the pur- 
pose of sufficiently carrying out the 
provision of both of the above Acts ? 
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Ma. MATTHEWS: There are about 
600 weaving sheds to which the 
Cotton Cloth Factory Act of 1889 
applies. With few exceptions, the 
special duty of enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Act has hitherto devolved 
upon Mr. Osborn in Lancashire. In 
order to strengthen the administration 
of that enactment, I have nominated 
two additional Inspectors, who will, 
I hope, shortly enter upon their 
duties. With regard to the question 
of increasing the staff of Factory In- 
spectors generally, I can only say that 
the experience of the operation of the 
Factories and Workshops Amendment 
Act of 1891 has not been sufficient to 
enable me to decide whether any or 
what increase of the staff is required ; 
but I may assure my right hon. Friend 
that particular attention is being 
directed to this important matter. 


ILLITERATE VOTES. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg toask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he is in a 
position to state when the Return, 
ordered last Session, of the number of 
illiterates who have voted in Parlia- 
mentary Elections since the last General 
Election, will be issued ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My hon. Friend 
will find that this Return has been 
issued. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education to 
state how many of all the County 
Councils in England and Wales have 
voted the whole or part of the money 
received under ‘‘The Local Taxation 
Act, 1890,” to purposes of technical in- 
struction, and to give the same in- 
formation with respect to county 
boroughs ? 

Sm W. HARTDYKE: Out 
of the 62 County Councils in 
England and Wales, 52 are applying 
the whole sum received under the 
Local Taxation Act, 1890, to teé- 
nical education, while nine are fiving 

art only. Complete Returns are not 
orthcoming with regard to the action 
taken by the 63 county boroughs; but 
it is believed that in every case, except 
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Wolverhampton, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, amount is to be devoted to ” 
technical education. ; 
INCOME TAX APPEALS. ‘ 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8): 1 f° 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea. ' 
sury whether, having regard to the f 
hardship entailed on persons resident in la 
Bundoran and Ballyshannon being of 
compelled to go to Enniskillen or ‘ 
Omagh for the hearing of their cases by 
the Income Tax Appeal Commissioners, a 
arrangements can be made for the sit. | 
ting of these Commissioners in Bally. L 
shannon ? he 
Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- th 
SURY (Sir Jonny Gorst, Chatham): wi 
There are no further appeals to be heard 
in Ireland by the Special Commissioners 
this year; but Iam assured by the Inland 
Revenue Authorities that every con- , 
sideration will be given to the interest | 
and convenience of taxpayers as regards a 
the hearing of appeals in the ensuing iic 
_ the 
TELEGRAPH SUBSIDIES. or’ 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- the 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster ste 
General if he can give some particulars *) 
of the guarantees given to the Govern " 
ment by private persons against the _ 
cost of constructing lines of telegraph mir 
in the United Kingdom, that is to say, cept 
the number and the amount of such to t 
guarantees last year ? in r 
*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Ther ® 4 + 
are at present in the United Kingdom Gov 
539 Telegraph Offices open under 
guarantee, either by single individuals Min 
or collectively. The total amount a b ™ 
the guarantees is £19,903 10s. This in- ‘ 
cludes a few cases in which a guarantee "1 
is given by a public body, such as the PO™ 
Fishery Board for Scotland. of tt 
POSTAL FACILITIES. ap 
Mn. HENNIKER HEATON: I bef cone 
to ask the Postmaster General whethuf® May 
he is aware that,j; many british the 
Colonies aind Possessic"!8 ll letters arf Emp 
re-addressed free of, Chaige ; whethe imm, 
he is aware that fo-®ign letsers arriving the J 
in this country 9-© Ye-directed free GB the o 
charge; whethe’ it is a fact that the Roya 





whole of the Postage on these foreign 
letters is (“der the Postal Union 
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lations) appropriated by the Govern- 
~— of nee caiatidien whence they 
come; the British Government per- 
forming the work of re-addressing and 
re-transmission free of charge; and 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to allow our own letters, sent 
from any part of Great Britain or Ire- 
Jand to another, to be re-directed free 
of charge ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
answer to the first three paragraphs of 
this Question is in the affirmative. The 
question of allowing inland letters to 
be re-directed free of charge has long 
been under consideration, and I am at 
the present moment in communication 
with the Treasury upon the subject. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE AND THE 
INDIAN MARINE. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that considerable 
dissatisfaction exists among officers of 
the Naval Reserve, owing to an Order 
in Council, dated 20th March, 1891, 
which grants precedence tc officers of 
the Indian Marine; if so, will he take 
steps to remove the grievance ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Certain repre- 
sentations have been made to the Ad- 
miralty, due, apparently to a miscon- 
ception of the circumstances which led 
to the passing of the Order in Council 
in reference to these officers. Owing to 
a recent agreement with the Indian 
Government, the coast defence vessels 
previously manned by the indian 
Marine will in future be manned partly 
by officers and men of the Royal Indian 

arine and partly by those of the Im- 
perial Navy. It, therefore, became 
necessary to define the relative status 
of the officers of the two Services, which 
will henéeforth be in close connection 
in peace as well as in war time; and in 
consequence officers of the Indian 
Marine, forming as they do a part of 
the permanent defence forces of the 
Empire, were as usual given precedence 
immediately after the officers of 
the Royal Navy. As the possibility of 
the officers of the Indian Marine and 
Royal Naval Reserve serving together 
is so remote, any grievance as to 
elative rank is not likely to arise. 
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Registries. 


CHURCHWARDENS AND OVERSEERS, 


Major BANES (West Ham, *) :I beg 
to ask the Attorney General if he is 
aware that, by the judgment of Jus- 
tices Mathew and A. L. Smith, on the 
4th of February, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the cases of “ The 
Churchwardens and Overseers of West 
Ham v. the Fourth City Building 
Society, and the Fourth City Building 
Society v. East Ham,” the Act 59 
Geo. III., c. 12, s. 19 (Stourges 
Bourde’s Act), 1819, is impliedly re- 
pealed by subsequent legislation and 
the Poor Rate Assessment and Collec- 
tion Act of 1869; that this judgment 
affects not only the large borough of 
West Ham and the parish of East 
Ham, but also those of Tottenham, 
Edmonton, Wanstead, the borough of 
Macclesfield, and adjoining township 
of Huddersfield, and other parishes 
throughout England, who have adopted 
the Act of 1819, and that a large and 
specially convened vestry in West 
Ham last year decided not to adopt the 
Act of 1869, but to retain the Act of 
1819 ; and whether he will be prepared 
to look into the matter, with a view to 
amend the law so as to do away with 
the uncertainty, complication, and the 
large expenses consequent upon the 
many and various Acts relating to the 
rating of small tenements ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarRD WeEssTER, Isle of Wight): In 
reply to my hon. and gallant Friend, I 
have as yet only had an opportunity of 
seeing the report of the case referred 
to in his question in the Times’ reports, 
but, as far as I can judge, the effect of . 
the decision is correctly stated in the 
question. Itis, in my opinion, very de- 
sirable that the law of rating should be 
consolidated ; but it is not in my power 
to make any statement as to whether 
any legislation with that object will 
be possible during the present Session. 
I will, however, see that attention is 
paid to the point. 
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DISTRICT REGISTRIES, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether 
he will state the number and names of 
the district registries or places in 
England and Wales where writs of 
summons can be issued ? 
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*Srmr RICHARD WEBSTER: Under 
the Judicature Act Her Majesty may 
by Order in Council create district 
registries. On Ist January, 1891, 
there were 83 such district registries. 
I will not detain the House by reading 
the list, but they are set out on pages 
346 and 347 of the index of the statu- 
tory Rules and Orders in force on 
1st January, 1891, which is, I believe, 
in the Library ; but Ishall be pleased 
to show the hon. Member the list if he 
desire to see it. 


THE LICENSING OF THEATRES. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in accordance with the 
understanding last Session, he will move 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the law relating to 
the licensing of theatres and music halls 
in the county of London ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Govern- 
ment are prepared to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the law relating to the 
licensing of theatres and music halls. 
The Motion will be made at an early 
date. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education 
whether the authorities of King’s Col- 
lege and University College have 
recently petitioned the Privy Council 
to revise the Draft Charter founding the 
Albert University; and, if so, when 
was their Petition presented ; whether 
the Petition has been considered by the 
“Committee of the Privy Council ; and, 
if so, at what date; and whether any 
public notice of such consideration was 
given? 

Sr W. HART DYKE: There has 
been no revision of the Draft Charter 
as settled by the Committee. The 
parties were told at the hearing that 
the Committee would be prepared to 
consider any alteration of the name of 
the new University. A Petition was 
presented by the two Colleges, and 
the assent of the Gresham Committee 
and of the ten Medical Colleges accom- 
panied it, praying that the name of 
Gresham may be adopted. The 
Committee met on Tuesday the 16th 
instant and agreed to this proposal. 
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Mr. PICTON: Am I to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that no 
alteration whatever has been made 
to the Draft Charter except the substi- 
tution of the word “Gresham” for 
‘* Albert ”’? 

Str W. HART DYKE: That is what 
I stated to the House. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 


When will the Charter be laid on the 
Table ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I should 
think in the course of a very few days. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when it is intended to present to the 
House the Supplementary Estimates 
for the current financial year, and what 
Votes are to be included in those 
Estimates ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer these 
questions, and I have to say that I 
hope the Supplementary Estimates 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
early next week. There will be 15 
Civil and three Revenue Estimates, 
amounting to £309,936, besides the 
grants to Scotland and _ Ireland 
equivalent to the English fee grant for 
education. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether referring to 
a question asked on 30th July, 1891, 
with respect to the contract for 
pouches and belts for telegraph 
messengers given to Messrs. Hebbert 
and Co., of James Street, Hay- 
market, the War Office have made 
inquiry into the conditions under which 
the contract has been fulfilled, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Inquiry 
was made, and it was _ found 
that the leather for about one- 
third of the order had been ob- 
tained in a roughly cut-out state from 
Messrs. Ross. Messrs. Hebbert re- 
ported the circumstances, and urged 
that they had not infringed their con- 
tract; but on my disapproval being 
conveyed to them, they have under- 
taken not to make any further pur- 
chases of the same description. 
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Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: Seeing 
that is the point of a question which I 
asked in July last, I should like to 
know whether, as the Factory Clause 
has been violated, the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to take any action 
to enforce the penalties ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can hardly 
say the clause was violated. What 
was violated was an obligation not to 
buy any manufactured goods from 
Messrs. Ross. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: That is 
not an answer to my question. The 
right hon. Gentleman will remember 
the question I put in July last. I 
distinctly asked whether it was not the 
fact that the leather, in a partly-manu- 
factured state, was obtained from Ross 
and Co., who had been struck off the 
list of contractors. I shouid like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man intends to make the Factory 
Clause an actual fact ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am very 
anxious to enforce the Factory 
Clause; but in this case there was 
no deliberate intention to violate 
the clause. They acted honestly, 
but under a misapprehension ; therefore 
I do not think it necessary to prosecute 
the matter further. 


AN “ANARCHIST” PROSECUTION. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if his attention has been 
called to the statements made by the 
police in the alleged ‘‘ Anarchist ” case 
at Birmingham, in which a Liberal 
Unionist gentleman of the name of 
Cavagna was charged by the police 
with having explosive substances in his 
possession, and of being connected with 
an Anarchist Club in Manchester, he 
all the time being a Liberal Unionist ; 
ifin the Anarchist case at Walsall it is 
a fact that at least two agents provoca- 
teuwrs were employed by the police ; and 
if the employment of these agents pro- 
vocateurs is sanctioned by the Home 
Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that a person named Cavagna was 
charged at Walsall, under the 4th 
section of the Explosives Act, with 
being in possession of explosive sub- 
stances under such circumstances as to 
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give rise to a reasonable suspicion that 
he did not possess them for a lawful 
object. He was, however, discharged 
on the application of the Treasury 
Solicitor. He was not charged with 
being connected with an Anarchist 
Club in Manchester. I have no infor- 
mation as to his political opinions. 
The answer to the last two paragraphs 
of the question is in the negative. There 
is no foundation for the suggestions 
they contain. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Is it not within the knowledge of the 
right hon. Gentleman that two men 
during the course of that case testified 
that they were employed by the police 
—one saying that his salary was 2s. 6d. 
per day? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not cog- 
nisant of these facts. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer the third paragraph of my 
question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I have answered 
it; there is no foundation whatever for 
the paragraph. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
What I propose to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman is, whether these men were 
paid? Iwill not call them agents pro- 
vocateurs, if the right hon. Gentleman 
does not like the word. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The employment 
of agents provocateurs is not only not 
sanctioned, but is forbidden by the 
Home Office. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the National 
School Teachers in District 21, whose 
schools were examined for results in the 
month of January last, have yet been 
paid the fees arising from the said 
examinations; and, if not, will he 
direct the Heads of the Education De- 
partment in Ireland to cause payment 
of the said fees to be made forthwith in 
the cases in question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed by 
the Education Department that the 
fees arising from the January exami- 
nations have been paid. cannot 
ascertain that they have not been 
paid in any particular instance ; but if 
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the hon. Gentleman will supply infor- 
mation of any such case I will inquire 
into it. 
THE COLLECTOR GENERAL OF 
RATES, DUBLIN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Executive will undertake not to fill up 
the vacancy in the office of Collector 
General of Rates in Dublin (caused by 
the death of Mr. E. J. Kennedy) until 
the Corporation of Dublin shall have 
had an opportunity of considering 
whether they will avail themselves of 
the option of collecting their own rates 
secured to them by the Dublin Corpora- 
tion Act of 1890? What I wish to ask 
is, that any temporary appointment 
that is made should not preclude the 
question of the salary being raised in 
case the Corporation do take over their 
rates. 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not see that 
any temporary appointment that may 
be made can possibly affect the salary 
to be settled hereafter. 

Mr. SEXTON: The last appoint- 
ment to this office was called tem- 
porary, but in some mysterious manner 
it- became permanent, and I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman not to make 
any appointment, at least not during 
the next few days. 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot enter 
into any engagement, but I will com- 
municate at once with Dublin, repre- 
senting the case as stated by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this office may 
be worth £1,200 a year in salary, I beg 
to give notice that if I find the Govern- 
ment attempting to anticipate the action 
of the Corporation of Dublin in this 
case I shall move the Adjournment of 
House. 

At a later stage— 

Mr. SEXTON: The anxiety felt in 
Dublin in connection with the office of 
Collector General of Rates is very 
great, and I wish to ask the Govern- 
ment, if they do resolve to make an 
appointment to the office, whether they 
would consider the claims of the gentle- 
man who now holds the second position 
in the office. That would get rid of 
any difficulty which might be in- 
volved ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: I will convey tomy 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE, 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when the 
rules framed by the Treasury relating 
(inter alia) to the making of ‘‘ periodical 
Returns” by the Irish Land Commis- 
sioners, under Section 33 of ‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891,” 
will be presented and distributed ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: The rules will 
be laid upon the Table of the House as 
soon as they are ready. 

YLEBE LANDS (SALES.) 


Return ordered— 


Showing the Sales of Glebes (in continua- 
tion of the Parliamentary Paper, No. 21, of 
Session 1891.) 


MOTIONS. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, whether the 
Bill which it is now my duty to 
introduce is the most important of the 
legislative proposals which the Govern- 
ment have to make during the course 
of the present Session I will not say; 
but undoubtedly it is a measure of 
great complexity in itself, and which 
has aroused the largest amount of con- 
troversy in the country during the 
Recess. It will be in the recollection of 
the House that, towards the end 
of last Session, in answer, I think, to 
some question put to me by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), I expressed, 
on behalf of the Government, our 
intention to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland. And to my 
great surprise I found next day that 
this was regarded as a new departure 
in the Unionist policy, and that it was 
supposed I had taken the country by 
surprise in thus announcing the views 
of the Government. Sir, the critics of 
the Government in this matter appear 
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to have forgotten that ever since the 
formation of the present Parliament, in 
1886, and even before that time, the 
extension of Local Government to every 
part of the United Kingdom has been 
a cardinal part of their policy ; and so 
far from there being any novelty in the 
intentions of the Government in the 
views expressed by Parliament last 
Session, it was a mere repetition of 
what was said over and over again by 
gentlemen who have every claim to 
speak on behalf of the Government. 
The declarations of my noble Friend 
the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) in this matter 
are probably within the recollection of 
all. I think that Local Government 
has figured certainly in more than one 
Queen’s Speech since the year 1886. 
And in the year 1889 I myself, at that 
time Chief Secretary for Ireland, ex- 
pressed on behalf of the Government 
our intention to bring in a Local 
Government Bill as soon as we had 
been able to deal with the question of 
Land Purchase. I attach no special 
value to my own utterances on the 
point. I only wish once for all to 
dispel the kind of delusion which 
seems to have seized some minds in 
relation to this matter. I stated on 
that occasion that I was in favour of 
extending Local Government to Ire- 
land, and that I hoped to bring in a 
Bill for that purpose, and, if necessary, 
in bringing it in, to follow with regard 
to Ireland the same prudential maxims 
that had been applied in dealing with 
the other countries with a view to 
meeting their respective needs and 
necessities. That was a declaration of 
policy which I made three years ago, 
and I see no reason to qualify or alter 
in any way the statements I then 
made. Now, Sir, some gentlemen 
appear to think that the course of the 
Government is not justified, and that 
no adequate grounds have ever been 
stated why we should meddle with 
Local Government in Ireland at all. 
These are gentlemen with whom, in 
many respects, I have great sympathy. 
Most of them belong to the Party of 
which I am a member. But I never 
noticed that these gentlemen on the 
Occasion of these various statements 
which have been made in the Speeches 
from the Throne, or on other occasions, 
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even thought it was worth while to 
inform the Government that they dis- 
sented from their policy ; and, in point 
of fact, I was not aware of the neces- 
sity of that policy ever being questioned 
until the matter came to the front in 
the discussions that arose in the course 
of the autumn. Whether the policy 
of the Government is justified or not 
will no doubt depend upon the view 
taken of the measure which I have 
now to introduce. But I think it will 
be admitted by every impartial person 
that the burden of proof, at all events, 
lies with the objectors. We have 
introduced a Local Government Bill for 
England ; we have introduced a Local 
Government Bill for Scotland ; and, if 
we are not to introduce one for Ire- 
land, it must be because of certain 
great, specific, and obvious dangers 
that must attend such a course. Vague 
generalisations, vague distrust, will 
hardly, I think, be thought sufficient 
by this House if we are to abandon 
a policy which men of all parties, 
so far as I know, have, broadly 
speaking, agreed to. No; if we are 
to abandon our announced policy it 
must be for cause shown, and shown 
with definiteness and precision. I will 
now proceed without further preface 
to explain the provisions of the Bill, 
which I trust the House will, in the 
course of the present Session, pass into 
law. But in order that they may be 
understood, I ought, in a very few words 
—and they shall be very few—to 
explain to Members who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with the existin 

form of Local Government in Irelan 

what the system is, because I think 
all will agree that, in so far as it 
is possible, we should graft our new and 
reformed and altered system upon the 
system which has been in operation 
with considerable administrative success 
for now more than a generation. (Oppo- 
sition cheers.) I gather from the ironical 
cheer that some hon. Gentlemen 
doubt the administrative success of 
the existing system in Ireland. I 
cannot agree with that. That the Grand 
Juries may have been guilty of errors 
of judgment I do not, of course, deny ; 
but I think they have, on the whole, 
administered the affairs entrusted to 
them with economy and with parity. 
(Cries of ‘No, no!"’) I think it cannot 
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be fairly denied. But without going 
into the merits or demerits of the Grand 
Jury and the other Local Bodies in 
Ireland, let me, in one word, tell the 
House what the present system is. We 
constantly hear it described as the 
Grand Jury system, from which any- 
body not acquainted with the actual 
machinery and work would suppose 
that it was the Grand Jury that discussed 
and initiated all the work that was done 
in reference to county matters in Ire- 
land. Members from Ireland know that 
is not the case. The initiative in no 
single matter connected with county 
administration lies with the Grand Jury; 
it lies with the Baronial Sessions or the 
County Sessions. These two bodies, 
one representing the barony and the 
other representing the county, make 
their financial proposals to the 
Grand Jury. The Grand Jury 
have the power of rejecting or 
accepting them; they have not the 
power of in any way modifying them. 
The House will see, then, that at 
present the counties in Ireland are 
governed by a Baronial Presentment 
Sessions and a County Presentment 
Sessions and the Grand Jury representa- 
tive of the county. There is no such 
thing in Ireland as the parish for 
administrative purposes. For ecclesi- 
astical purposes it exists there as it 
does elsewhere. But the smallest unit 
in existence for the purpose of county 
administration is the barony. The 
baronies, like almost all other units of 
government of long standing, vary very 
greatly in size. I think there are 
about 150 in the whole of Ireland. 
They vary from a very small popula- 
tion to a very large one—from the size 
of afew parishes to the size of a 
moderate county. Now, the Baronial 
Sessions, as at present constituted, 
consists of the Magistrates of the 
county and of certain cesspayers in the 
barony who are elected by a method 
extremely complicated — (An Irish 
Mempser: “ Selected.”’) I leave the hon. 
Gentleman to define the difference 
between election and selection. They 
are elected or selected, whichever 
the hon. Gentleman prefers, by a 
method which I need not describe to 
the House. It is extremely cumbrous, 


and, if I may venture to say so, ex- 
tremely absurd. The Grand Jury are 
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selected practically by the Sheriff of 
the county, and, broadly speaking, 
may be said to consist of 23 land- 
holders — considerable landholders— 
within the county. It is to these 
gentlemen that the administration of 
county affairs is entrusted. As the 
House knows, in dealing with England, 
we had to deal with a country in which 
no area at all corresponding with a 
barony is to be found ; and, therefore, 
it was that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had to introduce into his 
English measure a very long and elabo- 
rate set of provisions setting up 
District Councils, and so difficult and 
elaborate was the operation found to 
be, that we have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining Parliamentary time for carry- 
ing out the subordinate part of our 
general Local Government scheme for 
England. In Ireland we start in a 
better position. The baronial unit is 
there. We propose to retain it, and, 
therefore, our Bill would not merely be 
a County Council Bill, but it would be 
what, in England, would be described 
as a District Councils Bill also; and it 
will combine, in one measure, provisions 
necessary for establishing County 
Councils, and for establishing also 
those subordinate Baronial Councils 
which will correspond more or less 
accurately with the District Councils 
which we hope to set up at no distant 
date in England. We follow the 
English precedent, in transferring to 
the County and Baronial Councils 
which we propose to set up none but 
administrative duties, and leave wholly 
untouched the judicial and quasi-judicial 
duties now entrusted to the Grand 
Jury. In this we are not merely pursuing 
what I think is a sound policy, but pur- 
suing the course which the House has 
already thought fit to adopt both in the 
case of England and in the case of 
Scotland. I may parenthetically men- 
tion that among these duties which we 
leave to the Grand Jury are all ques- 
tions connected with compensation for 
malicious injuries, or compensation for 
murdering and maiming under the two 
Clauses 105 and 139 of the Grand Jury 
Act. The members of the County 
Council and of the Baronial Council 
will be elected for three years. 
They will all go out of office together, 
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and we propose to follow the Scottish 
precedent rather than the English 
precedent in the matter of Aldermen, 
and not to import into the Irish system 
the provision which finds a place 
in the English Act. The Baronial 
Council has laid upon it, broadly 
speaking, the duties now performed 
by the Baronial Presentment Sessions. 
The County Council will have thrown 
upon it, broadly speaking, the com- 
bined duties of the County Present- 
ment Sessions and of the Grand Jury 
in relation to administrative affairs. 
Their chief duties, financially, will no 
doubt be in connection with the repair, 
maintenance and construction of roads 
and highways. But this important 
difference in the existing system will 
be introduced : that whereas in Ireland 
the distinction between main roads 
and other roads—baronial roads as 
they are called—is not recognised, 
we propose in this Bill to recognise it. 
At present certain roads, called post 
roads, are maintained at the cost half 
of the county at large, and half of the 
barony to which they belong. Other 
roads are maintained wholly at the 
cost of the barony. The post road is 
defined not at all as a main road; but 
a road along which a mail cart happens 
to run—a definition which evidently 
dates from before railroad times, and 
has no relation to the importance of 
the roads to be dealt with; or with 
the propriety of throwing half the cost 
of its maintenance on the county, or the 
whole cost on the barony. The County 
Council will have to decide which are 
main roads, and which are baronial 
roads ; and as at present the baronial 
roads wil! be supported by the barony, 
the main roads will be supported 
half by the barony and half out 
of the rate levied on the country at 
large. We propose in addition to ad- 
ministrative duties now fulfilled by the 
Baronial Presentment Sessions, the 
County, and Grand Jury, to hand over 
to the County Councils, if they should 
elect to accept the responsibility, the 
duties now performed by the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities. We do not pro- 
pose to make it obligatory on the 
County Councils to take over these 
duties. They may feel that, at all 
events during the first years of their ex- 
istence, they have not the administra- 
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tive experience which would justify 
them in taking over those duties; but 
if they desired to take them over, we 
propose that they should take them 
over. The county, it will be observed, 
is in some respects far too large an area 
for the actual administration of sanitary 
affairs, and in my earlier draft of the 
Bill I proposed to give these sanitary 
duties not to the County Council, but 
to the Baronial Council. But further 
reflection convinced us that the barony 
was not a convenient area in all proba- 
bility for sanitary work ; that it differed 
so profoundly from the existing sanitary 
areas that the adjustment of existing 
burdens between the two would be al- 
most impossible; that the Baronial 
Council would contain members repre- 
senting the existing Sanitary Authori- 
ties, but ought not, of course, to be 
allowed to vote upor sanitary matters 
outside the area of the Urban Sanitary 
Authority within the barony. And for 
these, and other reasons, we came to 
the conclusion that the County Council 
was the proper body to be responsible 
for the general administration of sani- 
tary matters, but that it should delegate 
its authority to Local Committees 
in convenient areas — those Com- 
mittees being formed out of County 
Councillors and Baronial Councillors, 
who, in the opinion of the County 
Council, most accurately represented 
the interests of the ratepayers in the 
sanitary area which they thus delimit. 
I will, therefore, only add now, with 
regard to the duties of the County 
Council and the Baronial Council, that, 
in addition to the administrative work 
now performed by the Grand Juries 
and the various Presentment Sessions, 
and the duties now performed by the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, these County 
Councils will be required to appoint 
members of the Board of Governors 
on the District Lunatic Asylums, in 
addition to those appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, subject to this provi- 
sion—that the number of members 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
shall in no case exceed the number 
now appointed by the County Councils. 
It is, therefore, possible, under this Bill, 
that the number of representatives 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant shall 
equal, though it is not possible that they 
shall ever exceed, the number of those 
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appointed by the County Councils. At 
present, as the House knows, the whole 
number is appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The justification for giving 
the Lord Lieutenant this power to 
nominate a certain number of Governors 
to the asylum is that at the present 
moment the Imperial Exchequer pays 
one-half the cost of all inmates in 
these asylums. I have no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
delighted to hand over the whole affair 
to the County Councils, if they would 
also take over the cost. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Thatis out of 
our Own money. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Nine per cent. is 
Irish money, and 91 per cent. English 
and Scottish, They would also have 
to appoint five members on _ the 
Governing Body of the county hospitals. 
They also have to appoint the Coroner 
for the county, and on the representa- 
tion of the Baronial Council the City 
Councils have power to acquire woods 
and plantations. I ought to say a word 
upon that provision, which is without 
analogy in the English or Scottish Acts. 
Those who have in their minds our 
Debates last year on the Land Pur- 
chase Act will recollect it was pointed 
out with great force that one result of 
selling estates to the tenant occupiers 
is that the woods on these estates 
are very necessary often not only for 
the amenity, but also for the climate 
and shelter of the country in which 
they exist. These woods are almost 
invariably destroyed. I expressed my- 
self at the time, and I was quite 
conscious of the magnitude of the evil ; 
but it appeared to me quite impossible 
to remedy it till we hada body who 
could be trusted, and who had the funds 
to purchase and power to manage the 
woods. No such body existed, and I 
had, therefore, to defer to the present 
occasion introducing a provision which 
I hope, if it meet the approval of the 
House, will prove extremely useful as 
the operation of the Land Purchase Act 
gradually extends through the country. 
The next point on which the House 
will desire information has reference to 
the boroughs’ relations tothe counties in 
which they are situated. There are in 
Ireland 11 municipal boroughs and two 
counties of towns—13 in all; and 
we propose to make these 13 boroughs 
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of counties and towns separate counties 
for administrative purposes, and for 
administrative purposes alone. In 
other words, we propose to hand over 
to them all the powers which in the 
county proper we hand over to the 
County Council. The other urban 
districts we do not propose to touch. 
They will be merged in, and be part of, 
for all county purposes the counties 
in which they are situated, while they 
will retain unimpaired all the powers 
given to them by law. I think that is, 
though brief, yet an adequate account, 
broadly speaking, of the duties and 
construction of the bodies we propose 
to create. 

Mr. SEXTON: Which body—the 
County Council, or the Grand Jury— 
will have charge of the presentments ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Practically 
we leave the presentments un- 
touched, as they fall aitogether out- 
side the area of county adminis- 
tration. That seers the natural and 
proper course. So far, I do not 
think that there will be any broad 
divergence of opinion upon the main 
principles of the system of county 
government I have dealt with. I now 
come to a more difficult and more con- 
troversial matter. I, of course, have 
never disguised from myself that there 
are large classes in [reland and in 
England who look with great alarm 
and dread upon any measure of the 
kind I have suggested. I think it is 
only due to persons who, whether they 
be right or wrong, certainly have only 
the general interest of the community, 
of which they form members, at heart, 
if we examine in a perfectly fair and 
candid spirit the fears they entertain. 
They are afraid of three things, broadly 
speaking. They are afraid that the 
new system will result in financial ex- 
travagance and possibly corruption. 
They are afraid that the majority, in 
counties, where the majority is also 
very small and is often divided from the 
minority by achasm for which there 
is no parallel, I am happy to think, 
with English or Scottish experience— 
they think that that minority may pos- 
sibly be oppressed and plundered by the 
new bodies to be created; and they 
also think that such bodies may travel 
beyond the duties for which they were 
called into existence, and may use 
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powers given to them by this House 
for the purpose of managing their local 
affairs in order to carry out other 
objects which, however excellent in 
themselves, cannot be described as 
local. Now, I should like to say a 
word upon each of these points. I am 
not at all disposed to deny that there 
is weight and force in the arguments of 
those who think that the administra- 
tion of the new County Councils may 
possibly, in certain cases, be open 
to the charge of financial extravagance 
and reckless expenditure. Consider 
what the great mass of the constituents 
of those Councils will be. There are a 
multitude of extremely small occupiers 
of land whose total contribution to the 
County Council very often does not 
exceed 1s. or 8d. or even 4d. If you 
look down, as I have done, the roll of 
cesspayers in some of the Welsh 
counties, you will see multitudes who 
pay sums as small, and even smaller, 
than those I have mentioned. It is 
also true, and must not be forgotten, 
that unhappily the economic history of 
Ireland has compelled successive 
Governments, at different times, to 
start in certain districts public works 
which would not otherwise have been 
started, for the purpose of providing 
employment and relief. The idea of 
relief works, therefore, is unhappily too 
familiar to the mind of a numerically 
very large proportion of the population 
in some of these Western Districts. 
The man whe pays 8d. or 4d. a year to 
the county cess, but who on a new 
road started in his district might ex- 
pect to earn 8s. or 10s. a week for 
certain work in the winter months, 
evidently, though he be a contributor 
to the County rates, has inadequate 
motive for economy in their adminis- 
tration. They have only to give notice 
to the council on any terms whavever 
to start roads or new works of any 
sort within reach of their homes, ana 
they will or may gain infinitely more 
by the starting of such works than they 
could ever hope to gain by the most 
economical administration. I think 
the House will feel that, under these 
circumstances, it is not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary, to take some 
precaution that capital expenditure 
shall not be recklessly indulged in. A 
great many suggestions have been made 
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to carry out that object, and every kind 
of elaborate plan has been brought 
under my notice. It has been suggested 
that the County Council should be 
divided into an upper and lower house 
—the upper house representing the 
larger ratepayers, the lower house re- 
presenting the smaller. It has been 
suggested that all the smaller rate- 
payers of the county cess should be 
excluded from the franchise. It has been 
suggested that there should be a larger 
number of ex-officio members placed 
upon the County Council, by which the 
proceedings of that body would be 
more or less controlled. I reject all 
these expedients. I think they belong 
to the character of artificial safe- 
guards, which cannot in the nature of 
things stand. I also believe that they 
will be wholly inoperative to carry 
out the effects for which they were 
designed. After all, we cannot have 
a better object lesson in this matter 
than the case of the Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland. The Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland are com- 
posed of one half Magistrates and one 
half of members elected on a plan by 
which great preponderance is given 
to the votes of the larger ratepayers. 
I do not think that anyone acquainted 
with Irish administration will sa 

that this scheme has succeeded wit 

Boards of Guardians; I cannot con- 
ceive it to be any better in the case of 
County Councils. Therefore I reject 
unhesitatingly all these plans which 
have no precedent in England or 
Scotland, and would be irritating with- 
out being effectual, and certainly 
would not stand against hostile criticism. 
One exception only, perhaps, I can 
make, and that is, that in the first 
County Council elected under this Bill 
there shall be four ex officio members— 
the Lieutenant and Sheriff of the 
County, a nominee of the Grand Jury, 
a nominee of the County Presentment 
Sessions, and on the first Baronial Coun- 
cil a nominee of the Baronial Present- 
ment Session. This is, with a slight 
exception, in strict accordance with the 
Scotch Bill. This, I believe, will be a 
convenience to the newly - elected 
Council, as they will be well acquainted 
with the business. I do not anticipate 
from any quarter of the House that the 
proposal will receive serious criticism, 
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I have told the House the schemes 
which we will not accept with regard 
to the constitution of the County 
Council, and the franchise by which it is 
to be elected, and the mode by which 
its proceedings are to be controlled. 
Let me now explain what are the plans 
which the Government accepted in 
these matters. We propose that the 
franchise for the County Council shall 
be identical with the franchise for 
the Baronial Council, and that both 
shall be identical with the Parliamentary 
franchise, with this exception, that it 
will include women and peers. It will 
exclude persons otherwise qualified to 
vote at Parliamentary elections who 
have not paid their county cess, and it 
will exclude illiterates. That franchise 
will, of course, be extended to all the 
municipal towns which we turn into 
counties for administrative purposes, 
with the exception that, as a precedent 
is set in the cases of Dublin and Belfast, 
and as the conditions governing urban 
society differ profoundly from those 
prevailing in rural societies, we do not 
propose to depart from the practice 
which we have already set up in the 
cases of the two towns I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. SEXTON : What practice ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We do not 
propose in regard to municipalities to 
oF with either illiterates, peers, or 
women. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do you mean 
that the new franchise will be the 
Belfast franchise ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Practically, 
it will be. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 
Parliamentary franchise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
Parliamentary, but it is substantially 
the Parliamentary franchise. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Belfast has 
only 8,000 electors. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
question I will not argue now. It is 
our desire to assimilate all the boroughs 
in Ireland to the franchise in England 
and Scotland, although, no doubt, some 
minute differences may have to be set 
up. So much for the franchise to elect 
the County Council. It will be noticed 


that by setting up that franchise we 
sweep away altogether the whole class 
of precautions that have been suggested 
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for the protection of minorities and 
the wealthy ratepayers. Now comes 
the question, How.are we to deal with 
these difficulties? We think that in 
Ireland we ought to depart from the 
precedents set in England and Scot- 
land, and that we ought to have some 
kind of minority vote. I do not think 
this House will require to be told that 
the conditions of Ireland are such that, 
if you set up single-member con- 
stituencies, as you have done in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the minority, 
whether it be a Protestant minority in 
the South, or a Catholic minority in 
the North, will probably have no chance 
of any representation whatever. Here 
and there it might be that men of 
particular political complexion or re- 
ligious creeds might be gathered together 
in small communities sufficiently power- 
ful to return one or two members to 
the County Council. But looking to 
Ireland as a whole—and [ have investi- 
gated this question with such care 
as is in my power—I have not the 
slightest doubt that if you attempt to 
elect your Councillors upon the’system 
of single-member constituencies you 
will commit a most grievous injustice 
to the minority, and absolutely exclude 
them from any share or chance of even 
raising their voices in the Council, 
which is the body to manage their 
local affairs. The plan of the Govern- 
ment is to make each barony for 
baronial purposes a single electoral 
division. If there are to be ten mem- 
bers for a given barony it will form a 
single electoral unit, and the members 
will be elected by minority representa- 
tion. The county, for county purposes, 
will be divided into electoral divisions; 
these divisions will probably not all be 
of the same size. It would be im- 
possible to frame them so, but we shall 
form them to be as nearly the same 
size, and to return somewhere about 15 
in each electoral division. We have 
two sets of elections to deal with—for 
Baronial! Councils and for County Coun- 
cils. So faras Baronial Councils are con- 
cerned, we consider the barony not to 
be tco large an area to be a con- 
venient electoral unit for baronial pur- 
poses, and all members of it will be 
elected in one electoral district. The 
county, we think, on the other hand, 
is too large an area for one electoral 
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division, and we propose, therefore, to 
divide it into electoral divisions, each 
electoral division returning a number 
which I will call 15, although, of course, 
in many cases it must be less, and in 
some, perhaps, more. The mode of 
minority election we have put in the 
Bill is not, in my opinion, the best, but 
it is the one most familiar to English 
legislation and practice—that already in 
force in School Board elections. I do not 
think it the best; but I do think it is 
very easily worked and understood, and 
there are very great advantages in 
doing a stupid thing which has 
been done before, instead of doing a 
wise thing that has never been done 
before. I will observe to the House on 
this subject that the objections which, 
no doubt, have been felt to the 
working of the School Board system in 
England will not, I think, apply to the 
same extent in Ireland, because, as I 
am informed—I have no personal ex- 
perience, but those who have personal 
experience tell me—that the great diffi- 
culty in School Board elections is to 
get exactly the full value for the votes, 
which are tolerably equally divided 
between the two parties. The denomi- 
national party may have a right to ten 
representatives, and the undenomi- 
national to six, and the difficulty is soto 
manage their voting powers as to get 
exactly their full amount on the Board. 
That is not the kind of difficulty which 
will occur in Ireland. What we want 
to do is to give a minority, even a small 
one, adequate representation on the 
County Council; and I think certain 
rough justice will, on the whole, be 
done by the scheme which we ask the 
House to accept. That is the way in 
which we propose, not to protect 
minorities, but to give them a voice in 
the proceedings of the County Council. 
I am perfectly well aware that if 
you are a minority, and especially 
a very small one, it may be im- 
possible merely by argument to 
deal with those who are acting 
oppressively. Therefore, I do not now 
pretend, and I never have pretended, 
that this giving the minorities a chance 
of representation is to be regarded as 
adequate protection of their rights and 
interests. In order to do that, other 
provisions have been made, and the 
first of these provisions is the right of 
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traverse. I will remind the House, or 
that part of the House not acquainted 
with the right of traverse, that there is 
at this moment, by Grand Jury Law, 
a right of any ratepayer to traverse a 
presentment before a Judge and jury, 
and that right I shall propose to pre- 
serve. Slight modifications will have 
to be introduced into it, but it is suffi- 
cient to say that the right of traverse 
is maintained in this Bill. The other 
safeguard against financial corruption 
or oppression is one entirely peculiar 
to this Bill, and has no precedent in 
existing Irish, or English, or Scotch 
legislation. We think that it is not 
absolutely impossible, though we hope 
and believe the possibility is a remote 
one, that County Councils might, under 
certain circumstances, use the powers 
given by the Bill for the oppression of 
small minorities. We think it possible, 
remotely possible — not, I trust, pro- 
bable—that they may be guilty of wilful 
and persistent corruption, and we think 
that it is impossible to look at the 
history of Ireland in the past without 
thinking that these dangers, remote 
though they be, have a reality in Ire- 
land which they have not, never have 
had, and I venture to say never can 
have, in either England or Scotland. 
Hon. Gentlemen may differ from me as 
to the facts; but if the facts be as I say, 
and I do not think any impartial in- 
vestigation into Irish history can a 
it—I am not disposed to blame the Iris 

people for it—it will be admitted that 
that condition of things has arisen out 
of historical causes, amongst which we, 
the people of the United Kingdom, 
must take our full share of blame. 
Well, I admit that we have not to look 
to the history of the past, but at the 
facts of the present; and if the facts 
of the present are as I have said, 
it is clearly necessary to provide 
machinery in Ireland which we have 
not found necessary in England or 
Scotland. The question now arises, 
What that machinery will be? The 
House is aware that under the existing 
law governing Poor Law administration 
it is in the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in cases of malversation, 
to dissolve a Board of Guardians, and 
substitute paid guardians for them. I 
do not think the Local Government 
Board is either strong enough or, in 
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other respects, well enough informed, to 
deal with such bodies as the County 
Councilsand Baronial Councils ; and in- 
stead of attempting to throw either on 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Privy 
Council, or the Local Government 
Board, the power of dissolving a 
County Council, we have adopted a 
plan not open, I think, to the objections 
which might be urged against all the 
schemes I have just adverted to. 
Under the Bill, on application being 
made by 20 cesspayers of the county 
to a Judge of Assize for leave to petition 
for the removal of the Council of the 
county or barony, on the ground that 
the Council has been guilty of per- 
sistent disobedience to the law, or of 
corruption, or of malversation, or of 
oppression, the Judge, if a prima facie 
case be shown, shall give leave; and 
when the Petition is presented, the 
Judges on the rota of Election Petitions 
are to try it like an Election Petition ; 
and if they find the Council guilty, the 
Councillors then in office are to be re- 
moved, and their places filled up by per- 
sons only approved by the Lord 
Lieutenant. (Laughter.) If I may 
gather from the uproarious laughter of 
the right hon. Member for Derby, this is 
a suggestion which affords him peculiar 
and unmixed enjoyment. I gather 
also from signs in the House that it 
does not meet with universal approval 
upon the other side of the House, and 
I refrain at the present moment from 
arguing our view of the case, which I 
shall have no difficulty in defending 
when the proper time comes. These 
= given to the Election Petition 

udges are certainly not greater than 
the power they have already, which is 
practically that of disfranchising a con- 
stituency ; and these powers are never to 
be exercised, except in the cases I have 
specified—of persistent disobedience, 
corruption, or oppression. Now, of 
course, it may be open to hon. 
Gentlemen to say no Irish County 
Council could ever be guilty of either 
malversation or oppression, and if they 
never are guilty, of course the provision 
in the Bill will remain a dead letter. 
Supposing the impossible case of mal- 
versation is proved, do hon. Gentlemen 
opposite desire that it should go on un- 
punished? Do they desire that the 
powers given to the County Council for 
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certain purposes should be deliberately 
used by them for the purpose of oppress- 
ing the minority ? 

Mr. M. KENNY: What about Eng- 
land? Are we not as good as you ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If there be in 
the mind of any Member of this House 
the idea that oppression is possible, it 
is the bounden duty of this House to 
provide that it should be remedied ; and 
for my own part, without venturing to 
foresee what the judgment of the Hcuse 
may be, I say that if you will examine 
the history of Irish controversy in the 
last ten years, leaving out its previous 
record, you will find ample material to 
show that dangers exist in that country 
which do not exist in England and 
Scotland, and the House would be 
guilty of the gravest dereliction of duty 
unless it provided ample protection 
against these evils. There is one other, 
and, I think, a much more important 
safeguard. I am disposed to thirk, 
especially if a plan like that I have 
suggested be adopted, no County 
Council will venture to abuse its 
powers. That I believe, but I do not 
believe with the same confidence that 
it may not indulge in reckless expendi- 
ture of the kind I have indicated, in 
the shape of unnecessary roads and 
unnecessary works, and I think some- 
thing should be done to deal with that 
peculiar peril. Here I follow out the 
analogy, as nearly as may be, of the 
Scotch Act. The Scotch Act provides 
that as the owners of land have an 
interest in the ultimate incidence of the 
votes, as great or even greater than the 
occupier, they should have some share 
in declaring what capital expenditure, 
as distinguished from current expendi- 
ture, should or should not be permitted. 
If hon. Gentlemen will make themselves 
acquainted with the mode of procedure 
of the Fair Rent Commissioners; if 
they will look at the schedule which is 
given to the sub-Commissioners for the 
purpose of enabling them to fix fair 
rents, they can see that the amount of 
county cess is, as it ought to be, an 
element taken into account in determin- 
ing fair rent. Fair rents are to be 
fixed every 15 years, and every 15 
years the tenants can throw on the 
owner of the land the whole of the 
county cess payable at that date. 
Therefore, although he is not directly a 
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cesspayer, he is deeply interested in 
the economical management of county 
affairs, as far as capital expendi- 
ture and loans are concerned. The 
Scotch Act provides that there 
shall be seven nominees of what in 
Scotland are called heritors, seven 
nominees of Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, seven of the County Council, 
and the Sheriff of the County, and 
that this body shall have control 
over the capital expenditure and 
charges of a permanent character. 
Unfortunately, we have no official in 
Ireland corresponding to the Scotch 
Sheriff; I wish we had. But I have 
not been able to find, or, so far, to create 
a corresponding personage, and I have 
put upon this Joint Committee the 
Sheriff of the County. Iam not wholly 
satisfied with the substitution, but I 
may be able to devise some expedient 
more satisfactory to my own mind. 
The principal question is the construc- 
tion of the Joint Committee, the consent 
of which we propose should be obtained 
to capital expenditure on roads, new 
offices, in addition to those sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board, and 
for all purposes of a similar kind. It 
is framed, apart from the Sheriff, 
exactly on the model of the Scotch Act 
—seven nominees of the Grand Jury, 
and seven of the County Council. It 
may not be good enough for Ireland, 
but it has been found quite good enough 
for Scotland. It will be only necessary 
for me to add, in order to explain the 
provisions of the Bill, that the present 
secretaries of Grand Juries follow the 
English and Scotch analogy, being at 
the service of the Joint Committee, 
and will also have to act officially to 
both the County Council and the Joint 
Committee ; will be appointed by the 
County Council, and will not be dis- 
missible except with the consent of 
the Joint Committee, and that the rights 
of existing officers are provided for ; 
and that, of course, the County 
Council is given, in the appointment 
of future officers, absolute power both 
in regard to appointments, applications, 
and dismissals. There is only one 
more danger which I have heard 
adverted to by critics of a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland. They 
tell us—these critics that I allude 
to—tell us that the County Council can 
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be, and will be, made the centre of some 
pclitical agitation ; that it can be, and 
will be, used as an instrument not for 
looking after rates or for dealing with 
sanitary questions, but to further the 
particular views of a particular Party 
in Ireland. Well, Sir, I confess I 
have exercised my imagination as 
far as I could to discover how 
this danger would arise, and I 
am utterly unable to see it. I do 
not doubt that the County Councils 
like other Boards in Ireland, and like 
Boards in England too, may occasion- 
ally pass, and very likely will pass, ex- 
tremely foolish resolutions ; that they 
will forward these resolutions to the 
Government of the day; that they will 
be quoted in this House; and that, 
whatever weight can be attached to 
them, and whatever assistance can 
drawn from them, will be freely availed 
of by hon. Gentlemen holding the same 
opinions as the majority party who are 
members of the County Council. But 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how that can affect, for good or evil, 
the prospects of any particular measure 
to be discussed in this House. It may 
be—I hope it will not be, but it may 
be—that these County Councils will be 
elected on political lines. If so, un- 
doubtedly the majority of these County 
Councils will be of the same complexion 
as the Parliamentary Representatives of 
that particular county; but how the 
voice of the County Councils will add 
anything to the weight of the elected 
Member of Parliament I am utterl 
unable to understand. The electe 
Member of Parliament is elected 
to express the political views of his 
constituents. He does so with an 
authority which no one can gainsay in 
this House. But the County Council 
is elected for entirely different purposes, 
and this House would look not to it, 
but to the Members of Parliament, for 
an expression of the political views of 
the county itself. I cannot help thinking 
that those gentlemen who fear 
that in passing this Bill for Local 
Government in Ireland we are not 
passing a measure for Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, but that we are pass- 
ing a measure which is to be used as 
a stepping-stone to something which 
has nothing to do, which will have 


nothing to do, with Local Government, 
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are disquieting themselves in vain. 
I do not believe, whatever dangers 
or difficulties may attach to the 
establishment of a system of Local 
Government in Ireland, that that 
particular danger is one of them, and I 
would venture to ask those gentlemen 
who criticise the Bill from that point 
of view to argue out in their own 
minds what is the exact nature of the 
danger which they fear. If they do, I 
am convinced they will come to 
the conclusion that the danger has no 
existence outside their own imagination. 
I have explained to the House, I 
hope with lucidity and at greater 
length than I had hoped to have 
done, all the complex principles of this 
measure. 

An hon. Memper (on the Irish 
Benches): What about the police? 

Another hon. Member: What about 
the rates ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: What 
about the Sanitary Authorities ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Police 
I do not touch The incidence of 
rates remains as it is; the Sanitary 


Authorities are not touched; the 
Sanitary Committees appointed in 
the urban sanitary districts are 


not touched at all. I have nothing, 
I think, to add to the outline I have 
given to the House. I hope the House 
will wait until they see that outline filled 
in in detail; and hon. Members will 
wait until they have the Bill in their 
hands. It is for the most part drawn 
up on the line of the English and 
Scotch Bill, and the far greater part 
they will find in one or other of these 
Bills, not only the model for the pro- 

sals which we have adopted, 
ut also the very words in which 
they are quoted in the parent 
measures. I do not know, Sir, that 
I need say anything upon the general 
question of Local Government in Ire- 
land. I have been accused of showing 
a vast indifference to my own proposals, 
and I have been accused of cynicism in 
my remarks in regard to them, though 
I do not know what that accusation 
means. I have always said upon this 


subject exactly what I think. I have 
not pretended, nor do I pretend now, 
to say that either this Bill, or any 
other Bill dealing with County Coun- 
cils, is likely to regenerate Ireland. 
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I do not believe that, under the new 
bodies, county affairs will in Ireland 
be administered more economically 
or more independently; but I do 
most sincerely think that the exercise 
of these duties of County Councils 
are a right which tbe Irish tax- 
payer has a claim to, after what has 
beer done in England and Scotland. 
I also believe that at the first. and 
in the long run, the effect of a Bill of 
this kind will be to bring the vari- 
ous classes in Ireland more together—to 
associate them more for a common 
object. While I have provided in this 
Bill for a condition of Irish society, 
which has little or no parallel out of 
Ireland, I refuse to believe that that 
condition is likely to be eternal; 
and, as time operates upon the 
wounds that have been seared upon 
the face of Ireland, I hope—I believe— 
that we may find the representatives of 
rich and poor, the landlords and the 
occupiers, the large cesspayer and the 
small cesspayer, the Protestant and the 
Catholic, meeting together as in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and, irrespective of 
their political differences, working out 
in common, for their own good, the 
administration of their own districts. 
If that be the result of this Bill, 
it will be a valuable result. I do 
not pretend to class this measure in 
importance with other Irish measures 
of which I have had the conduct, and 
which this House has passed into law. 
I do not think it is nearly so important 
for the administration of justice, for 
example, as the Criminal Law Procedure 
Act, nor that it is so important for the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
country as the Railway Bill; I do not 
think that it is of the same importance 
as measures dealing with the 
congested districts. I do not think 
that it will substitute for a bad 
state of society a good state of 
society, which I trust, in the long run, 
the Land Purchase Bill will substitute ; 
but, although I do not class 
it in importance with any of these 
measures—for I do not anticipate from 
it any, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
of the advantages which she has de- 
rived from any of the four Bills to 
which I have referred—yet the with- 
holding of it from Ireland, after giving 
it to England and Scotland, woul 
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have the effect of giving the people of 
Ireland ground for the declaration 
that they are not treated with equal 
justice ; and for that reason I think the 
effect of it will be, not to widen, but 
to help to heal, the prejudices which 
unfortunately exist in Ireland, and for 
these reasons I urge it earnestly upon 
the attention of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith.” 

(5.40.) Mr. JOHN MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman had no reason 
whatever to apologise to the House for 
the manner in which he has intro- 
duced the Bill. The Bill could not 
have been presented to the House 
with greater clearness, with more 
lucidity, or with more admirable frank- 
ness. It is the first time that any 
Minister, in any country, has prefaced 
the introduction of a Bill for extending 
Local Government with an avowed 
preference for a Coercion Act. Now, 
I confess that I am disappointed in 
the Bill. Our position—the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian and the rest of us—has 
practically been from the very first to 
welcome any measure pointing in a 
liberal conciliatory direction towards 
the people of Ireland without compro- 
mising or abandoning our own firm opin- 
ion, which is, that reform of county and 
administrative bodies is hopelessly in- 
sufficient to meet either the constitu- 
tional demands or the social require- 
ments of Ireland. And our opin- 
ion further is, that, unless your 
plan of reformation is constructed on 
an almost unattainable scale, it will not 
lessen, but that it will increase the 
difficulties of better government in 


Ireland. Though we hold _ these 
opinions, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midiothian, in 


avery early stage in the existence of 
the present Parliament, expressly ad- 
mitted that the Government might be 
expected to bring in a Bill of this kind. 
I now, to-night, admit that the Govern- 
ment have a full right to ask us, at this 
stage, at any rate, to examine their 
proposals as they stand, and on their 
merits, with a view for the special objects 
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and ends which they have set out for 
themselves in framing that measure, 
and independently of the value of this 
measure as an alternative policy to 
Home Rule. We admit the truth of 
that. The Government have a right, 
in the first instance, to invite us to 
discuss that measure from their own 
starting-point—namely, that it is not 
desirable, in their judgment, to trust 


the people of Ireland with a 
central elective authority; but that 
it is desirable, and that it is 


safe to entrust local representative 
bodies—this I take to be the first 
principle-—to entrust local represen- 
tative bodies with the same powers 
as has been conferred upon local re- 
presentative bodies in England. (Hear, 
hear!) The right hon. Gentleman 
assents I see to that. Has he carried 
that principle out? I will examine 
it in a moment. I may observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman's 
remonstrances as to surprise being felt 
that the Government should bring in a 
Bill of this kind does not concern us, 
because they were remonstrances ad- 
dressed to his own followers, and to his 
followers upon this side of the 
House. I think his remonstrances 
were unreasonable. It is an un- 
reasonable thing for a Govern- 
ment, whose Chief has just denounced a 
people, as representing, by their ma- 
jority, the most backward and least 
civilised portion of the community—it 
is rather an extraordinary thing that the 
same Government should bring forward 
a measure for performing the operation 
proposed in this Bill. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing too that Local Govern- 
ment should be taken as the legitimate 
crowning of an edifice, whose founda- 
tions are laid in coercion, and in 
exceptionally repressive legislation. 
The two orders of architecture 
are indeed widely different, the order 
of the foundation and the order 
of the column itself are widely different, 
and I do not see how they can be 
reconciled, the one with the other. 
This is not the time for those per- 
plexing debates, and I have no desire 
to pursue them in the presence of a 
policy which could only be sound on 
the condition that all the things that 
have been stated from those Benches 
opposite for the last six years about 
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the condition of Ireland are un- 
sound and untrue. The question 
that we have to ask ourselves in 
examining the proposals of the Govern- 
ment are of an entirely different kind. 
We have to ask ourselves, taking 
their own starting-point, whether 
the Bill is a Bill constructed on 
the lines of English and Scotch 
Local Government; we have to ask 
ourselves whether it fulfils the only 
object for which local representative 
bodies were created in England and 
Scotland, and the only object for which 
they can be desired in Ireland; we 
have to ask ourselves whether it does 
fulfil, or is likely to fulfil, the objects 
of local self-government, or whether 
it does confer local  self-govern- 
ment substantially in any sense that 
makes it worth anything ; or whether 
it is not likely to produce administra- 
tive confusion, and increase local dis- 
organization in Ireland? I admit the 
reasonableness of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s claim, that we should not pass 
judgment until we have seen the Bill 
in print. I accept that, and I do not 
propose to enter into any details except 
one or two remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the measure 
that has been laid before the House. 
We have been able, thanks to the very 
lucid way in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman laid down the lines of his pro- 
posal, to disentangle the main principle 
upon which the Bill has been con- 
structed ; and that is all, at this stage, 
that is necessary for the House to do, 
or that it usually does. We, on this 
occasion, have no intention of resisting 
formally the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman for bringing in this Bill. 
But let there be no mistake; this 
Bill is a less liberal Bill, it is 
a more reactionary Bill, than the 
Bill brought before the House in the 
year 1879 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Thanet. I have recollec- 
tion of the provisions of it, and I believe 
gentlemen from Ireland, who remember 
it better, perhaps, than I do, will 
bear me out in saying that this 
Bill is a less liberal Bill than 
that of 1879. I will not go 
over the various provisions which the 
right hon. Gentleman laid before the 
House, except in the case of two mat- 
ters upon which he relies, which I 
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think are worthy of the consideration 
of the House, and which I believe are 
the substance of the Bill. He relies, 
first, on the cumulative vote, which I 
think the most broken reed any mino- 
rity trembling for its privileges could 
be made to rely upon. It is un- 
doubiedly the opinion of those who 
favour minority representation that 
it is the most cumbrous and the least 
satisfactory, and that it will be found to 
be no protection at all. But the second 
point, as to the safeguards, is the real 
pith of the Bill. It is incredible that a 
Minister—considering every principle 
laid down by the spokesman of 
the Government at the beginning of 
this Parliament, that Local Govern- 
ment should be extended to Ireland 
equally with England and Scotland— 
should bring forward a jroposal now, 
that the Judge of Assize, sitting, I pre- 
sume, like an Election Judge, without 
a jury, should try these charges of 
malversation, or of corruption, or of 
oppression, and that if these charges 
are made, then the Judge should proceed 
to try the County Council. 

An hon. MempBer: Two Judges. 

Mr. MORLEY: One Judge or two, 
it makes no difference; we are to 
try the County Council in the dock, 
and are to declare if, in the 
opinion of a Judge, they are guilty 
or not guilty. He does not deny 
that the Judges are to decide upon the 
question of guilt; to decide upon the 
charge of malversation; on _ the 
question of corruption, on _ the 
question of oppression. But I would 
point out that, under the Act which 
throws upon Judges the duty of trying 
election cases,the corruption is expressly 
and carefully defined. But now, what 
is oppression ? What is to be in 
the mind of the Judge when the 
County Council is put into the dock 
on a charge of oppression? Is it 
defined in the Bill? It is, I suppose, 
not defined in the Bill. Is the de- 
finition of oppression in the Bill, or 
does the definition of it only lie in the 
bosom of the Judge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Why not? 

Mr. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks why not. Why, all 
the privileges and all the freedom of 
Englishmen depend upon Statute and 
not upon the definition of a Judge. 
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Is the Judge to constitute a 
new crime? Oppression is surely 
anew crime. In the Coercion 


Act, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
is very proud, in that Act he created 
new crime ; but in this Bill new crimes 
are to be created and pressed home, 
not to an individual, but to elected 
bodies of gentlemen. I think that is 
so monstrous a proposal that I am 
quite sincere in saying that I am dis- 
appointed in the Bill. We knew there 
would be artificial safeguards which we 
should have to protest against ; that the 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman 
in Ulster would seek for them, but I 
think he might have found some safe- 
guard which would not have affronted 
every principle of his Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it is neces- 
sary to give this measure to 
Ireland because you have given a 
measure to England and Scotland. 
I should like to see the right hon. 
Gentleman consenting to introduce 
into a Bill, which would be supposed to 
satisfy the English and Scotch people, 
a proposal which would place the 
English and Scotch County Councils in 
the dock for a Judge of Assize to try 
them, and give his opinion of op- 
pression. This proposal shows that 
he distrusts the Irish people, who are 
to be treated, as this Bill implies, as 
debased Helots, which we are re- 
sponsible for having made them. All I 
can say is this, that I should like 
nothing better than that you should 
dissolve on this question ; yes, as soon 
as you like. Go to the English 
counties and tell them you have 
brought in a Bill for Ireland, nominally 
a Bill to give equality and similarity 
of institutions between England and 
Ireland, which is to expose their elected 
County Councils to being tried by the 
Judges of the land, who are to say 
whether they are guilty or not. Froim 
that point of view I am not dis- 
appointed. If I had cared more for 
Party interests than I care for good 
government in Ireland, I should not 
have been disappointed ; but I repeat it, 
the country, depend upon it, will see 
through this monstrous imposture. 
It will see that a measure brought 
in containing such a provision as 
that is a mockery of the House 
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of Commons, is a falsification of your 
pledges, and is a just ground for new 
and fresh irritation in Ireland. 


Mr. Joux Repmonp (Waterford 
City) and Mr. Justin McCarruy (Lon- 
donderry City) rose. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Redmond 
(Loud cries of ** Mr. McCarthy.) Mr. 
Redmond rose first. (Cries of ‘‘ No. Mr. 
McCarthy rose first.) I think Mr. 
Redmond did rise first, and I call 
upon him. 


(6.5.) Mr. JOHN REDMOND 
(Waterford): I did not see the hon. 
Member for Derry City rise in his place, 
and I assure the House that in taking 
the opportunity that thus early has 
been given to me of saying two or three 
words at once upon this Bill, I mean 
no personal disrespect to him, and I 
can assure the House also, that I will 
not stand between the House and, no 
doubt, the anxiety of hon. Members for 
amoment. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just resumed his seat has 
stated to the House that he would not 
upon this occasion enter a formal vote 
against the Bill. For my part, I hope 
the earliest opportunity will be taken 
for enabling Members representing 
Irish constituencies of protesting by 
their votes against a sham and an insult, 
which they recognise in the Bill as it 
has been sketched by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. This Bill, I venture to 
assert, will not receive the sympathy or 
the support of any section of the people 
of Ireland. I do not believe that even 
those hon. Gentlemen representing 
Orange constituencies in this House, for 
whose feelings such elaborate precau 
tions have been taken by the Govern- 
ment, will be able to declare themselves 
in favour of this Bill; while every man 
who represents any section of the Irish 
people who claim to be Nationalist will 
feel it their duty to offer to it a 
strenuous opposition. For myself, I 
may be permitted to say that I came 
into this House this evening with a per- 
fectly open mind upon this subject. I 
had not a very high expectation as 
to what the Government would propose, 
but for my part I was prepared if they 
introduced a good Bill to give that Bill 
a hearty support through all its stages 
in this House. But they have intro- 
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duced a measure which makes it im- 
possible, as I believe, for any 
Irishman with any self-respect what- 
ever to give it anything except 
the most strenuous opposition. In 
itself I say the Bill is a sham—not 
only is the Bill in itself a sham, but in 
the manner also in which it, was pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Bill is an insult to the Irish 
people. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by reminding 
the House and the country that this 
was, forsooth, no new departure of the 
Tory Party to introduce Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland. He reminded the 
House that the policy of the Tory 
Party was a policy of coercion, if 
you like, but a policy of creating for 
Treland similar institutions with Eng- 
land. They have passed for Ireland 
whole-hearted, thoroughgoing, _ per- 
petual Coercion Acts, and when they 
take up what professes to be the supple- 
mentary part of their policy they have 
produced a measure which is absolutely 
beneath contempt. I thought at one 
part of the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury that the Bill was 
introduced with a view to an early 
Dissolution ; but before he sat down 
I changed my opinion, because 
I did not conceive that any 
body of Ministers could be guilty of 
the imbecility of going to the country 
with such a proposal as the Bill pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What, in a sentence, are the provisions 
of this Bill? The Grand Juries—which 
as a system have been denounced by 
almost every party in the State ; which 
undoubtedly are indefensible in prin- 
ciple—the Grand Juries are to remain 
n existence, for the discharge of 
those very duties which, above all 
others, they have fuifilled in the most 
unsatisfactory way to the Irish people. 
The objections which have been held 
to the working of the Grand Juries 
have not been confined to objections as 
to the building of a bridge or the 
management of a little road in the 
country. Our objections to the work- 
ing of the Grand Juries have been in 
those very duties which are still to be 
left to them. They have exercised their 
duties partially, for they have been 
influenced by political and other im- 
proper motives in discharging those 
Mr. John Redmond 
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duties, and those are the very duties 
which, under the provisions of this 
Bill, are left to them still to perform. 
They are to have the right of granting 
compensation for malicious injuries, 
they are to have the right of passing 
imperative presentments—as I am re- 
minded, the most important part of the 
duties which at present remain with 
them. Not only that, but they are 
actually to exercise the practical right 
of veto upon every single penny tc be 
expended in the shape of any capital 
expenditure in the county; because the 
House has grasped the fact that these 
County Councils are not to have the 
power of expending one single penny 
upon capital expenditure in Ireland 
without the consent of a Committee, 
and that Committee is to be made up of 
seven Membersnominated by the Grand 
Jury, and a casting vote to the 
Sheriff of the County; and though 
the right hon. Gentleman says his 
mind is open as to who should 
discharge the duty given to the 
Sheriff, still the fact remains that it is 
his intention to put over the County 
Councils to expend money for this pur- 
pose a Committee, the majority of 
whom will be nominated by the Grand 
Jury, which we say should be totally 
abolished. Then there are the limita- 
tions put upon the Councils. In every 
Council there are to be seven ez officio 
members whose franchise is to be 
limited, and limited in a way which, as 
an Irishman, I felt humiliated on hear- 
ing proposed in this House. Some hon. 
Members might imagine because of the 
controversy that has been going on in 
Ireland, and from statements made from 
platforms in Ireland, that some of those 
who share the views I hold upon Irish 
political questions would be in favour 
of legislation directed against the illit- 
erate voters in that country. For my 
part, I utterly disclaim anything of 
the sort. I look forward to the near 
approach of the day when the illiterate 
voters will be removed, but by the 
march of education among the poorer 
classes; and I say that where you 
have no provision dealing with the 
illiterate voters in the measure of Local 
Government which Parliament has 
given to England, it is an insult to 
put it in a measure which you pro- 
pose to give us in Sonal, which 
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is needed there no more than it is 
needed here. To the fact that the Bill 
is still to retain the traverse, I have 
no objection; if it stood alone few 
men would be inclined to quarrel with 
it. Then the Bill contains one of the 
most extraordinary proposals that I 
ever heard made to this House, 
namely, a proposal for investigation— 
a couple of Judges would have the 
right of dissolving these Councils. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in making 
his speech, said he took the scheme of 
the minority voting in the School 
Boards in England, but when he saw 
that, on its merits, he could not defend 
that scheme, he, forsooth, said, ‘It is 
better to take a scheme which you 
know to be stupid, but which is in 
existence, than to take a scheme which 
you know is good and wise, but which 
has not been put on trial.” But when 
he comes to deal with the most 
essential portion of his proposals, 
namely, the one by which he proposes 
to dissolve the County Councils, does 
he propose a scheme for dissolving 
County Councils which has been tried 
in this country, or in any country on 
the face of the earth? Nothing of the 
kind. He proposes a brand new 
scheme, that, forsooth, a couple of 
Judges should take to themselves the 
right of dissolving these County 
Councils, and thus deprive the people 
of their right of franchise. I did not 
rise for the purpose of going into the 
details of this Bill. I only rose for the 
purpose of expressing at once, without 
a@ moment's ) veg what my feeling is 
with reference to the proposals in the 
measure ; and my feeling is, that these 
proposals are a mockery to the 
Irish people, and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
said, a violation of the pledges of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
when they pledged themselves that 
while they were giving coercion to Ire- 
land on the one hand, they were giving 
to Ireland similar free institutions with 
England, and that, in addition to these 
proposals, constitute an insult to the 
Irish people, which, for my part, I 
shall do my best at every stage of this 
Bill to resent by my voice and my 
vote. 
*(6.15.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
' (Londonderry City): I do not think 
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that I ever heard in this House a Bill 
introduced under the same conditions, 
or a Motion made for the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill with the same results, as 
the Bill just introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury was one prolonged apol for 
introducing the measure at all. He evi- 
dently came “to bury Cesar, not to 


praise him.” Not one single word 
of genuine praise came from the 
right hon. Gentleman about the 


measure he was introducing. At one 


time he apologised toc his own 
followers; at another time he 
turned to us and made an apology 
to us. To his own followers 


he said—‘It may be a very strong 
measure; you may think it very daring 
on our ; but you see we must do 
something with these people over the 
way.” And then he turned to us and 
said—“TI admit that this is a very 
ridiculous measure, but one has to do 
something, and it is better to have a 
stupid thing that has been done before, 
than a wise thing that has never been 
done before.” Exactly. But you 
have now introduced a stupid thing 
that was never tried before, and I 
venture to say that never will be tried 
in this case or in any other. This, 
then, is the measure which is to 
win and wean the Irish people from 
all their wild desire for Home Rule. 
This is the measure which was promised 
to us long ago by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. I 
wonder what he thinks of it. This is 
the sort of measure which was to make 
us settle down composedly for ever 
more under the Tory and Coercionist 
Government, and return thanks to the 
powers above who gave us such benefi- 
cent masters. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle well 
said that this Bill is a monstrous im- 
posture. It is also a very miserable 
and pitiable farce. I was disposed 
towards compassion for the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury when labouring with 
these absurdities which are called 
clauses in the Bill ; the checks and 
balances, and the ingenious artifices 
—or rather, I should say, not 
ingenious, but very clumsy artifices— 
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which seemed to be giving things 
* with one hand while taking them 
away with the other. But one can 
understand the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was like the 
captain of a vessel who at the one time 
has to fight an enemy and to try to 
keep down a mutiny below the hatches. 
I could not make anything of this Bill 
under conditions such as these. I do 
not propose to go into the details of 
this Bill. It seems to be all details. I 
can get no gleam or spark of meaning 
anywhere, except that it is a Bill based 
on the principle of “Oh, my 
prophetic soul, my uncle!” —the 
principle that the Irish people are like 
the Hottentots. We are to 
regarded as below any oiner nation 
that pretends to be civilisedin our right 
to civilisation. As regards one clause, 
the right hon. Gentleman asked us 
indignantly, with a sort of sneer in his 
voice, ‘‘ If the thing is good enough for 
Scotland, is it not good enough for 
you?” But that particular clause was 
foreed by the Tories upon the 
Scotch Members, and I say that 
what was merely forced on the 
reluctant Scotch Members is _ not 
good enough for Irish Members. 
I do not propose to follow the 
arguments that have been presented 
to the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman in support of the Bill; but 
I consider provisions have been intro- 
duced intothis Bill which were unknown 
to any Statute whatever in this country 
before. It has been worked on the 
principle of coercion, and begins by 
putting a brand on the Irish people, 
so that even a measure of iocal self- 
government for them must be fortified 
round by new clauses, new schemes, 
new crimes invented for the purpose, 
and new means of punishment. I do 
not care whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill is allowed to go 
through its first reading or not. 
I care little whether it is opposed 
in the beginning, or whether it 
is opposed in the end. My own 
feeling is that we ought to have 
nothing whatever to do with it; that 
we ought to express that feeling in the 
beginning, and reject the unclean 
thing. If I might venture to give the 
right hon. Gentleman one piece of 
advice, the piece of advice which I, for 
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one, should like to give him, would be 
this—‘‘ Take your Bill, and put it in 
the fire.” 

(6.20.) Mr. W. G. ELLISON 
MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I do not 
imagine that there will be in the minds 
of the cesspayers of Ireland any deep 
reflection of the very deep indignation 
exhibited on the hendies opposite, 
because I conceive that when the cess- 
payers of Ireland examine the provisions 
of this Bill, they will see what in reality 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
do by the Bill. The Bill proposes to 
give a non-elected and non-elective 
body a complete and absolute control 
over the fiscal arrangements of the 


be | country. (‘‘No!”’) Yes; that is what the 


cesspayers of Ireland have long desired 
to obtain, and they do not look on 
the establishment of County Councils 
as the perpetration of any deep political 
design. All they wish to have is the 
management of the courty affairs in 
their own hands, and I believe, so far 
as I could gather from the clear and 
explicit statement of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Bill—which I believe 
to be a broad and generous Bill—will 
completely fulfil the expectations of the 
majority of the body of cesspayers of 
Ireland, whether great cr small. I do 
not believe that there exists in any body 
of cesspayers in Ireland any great 

rospect or belief in seeing their affairs 

anded over to County Councils which 
would have unrestrained and unlimited 
powers of dealing with the finances of 
the county; and, therefore, I think 
that the provisions which the right 
hon. Gentleman has indicated and 
placed in the Bill to prevent ex- 
travagant and illegitimate expen- 
diture on the part of the County 
Councils will be as heartily received 
by the small cesspayers as by the 
larger cesspayers in Ireland. I should 
like to reserve to myself full liberty 
upon one or two of the clauses con- 
nected especially with the franchise, 
and I think, the areas from which the 
Baronial and County Councils are to 
be selected ; but, generally speaking, I 
desire—and I think I am expressing 
the opinion of all my hon. Friends 
who sit on this side of the House—to 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
most heartily upon the measure which 
he has so successfully introduced. 
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*(6.25.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): I confess I speak on 
this occasion with some difficulty. I 
have not made any secret outside—and 
I see no reason why I should make 
any secret inside—this House that the 
constituency that I represent is not 
unanimously in favour of any scheme 
of local self-government. At all 
events, I have gone to my constituents, 
and in every part of the constituency 
I have told them what my views were. 
Now, I have listened to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman to-night, and 
I have not the slightest desire to go 
into the details of the measure which 
he has outlined. But there are one or 
two points upon which I should like 
toexpress my opinion at once. First 
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of all, as regards the duties 
that are to be imposed upon 
these Councils, I do not think 


that any fair objection can be taken to 
the scheme. The duties of the new 
Councils will be practically the same in 
character as the duties of the English 
and Scotch Councils. The fiscal func- 
tion of the Grand Jury as distinguished 
from their judicial or quasi-judicial 
functions will be vested in these elected 
bodies. Now that is all the Govern- 
ment promised to do, and I do not think 
that the country will be deceived by 
the boisterous merriment of the Front 
Opposition Bench and of hon. Members 
below the Gangway when they come to 
examine in cold print the actual 
facts of the case. The next thing I 
should like to deal with are the pro- 
posed checks and safeguards outlined 
*by the right hon. Gentleman. One would 
think, to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle, that they 
had never been a party to a Bill intro- 
duced by aMember of this House, that 
manent | checks and safeguards on an 
Trish Bill. I want toknow what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Midlo- 
thian did when he was setting up a Go- 
-verning Body in Ireland—or proposed 
tosetup. Why, it is a matter of fact that 
he hedged that Bill round with safe- 
guards of every description, and actually 
created two Orders in the Legislative 
Body he proposes to set up. I 
now come to the question of the 
franchise. Nobody can deny that here, 
again, the country will see to-morrow 
ithat the basis of the franchise is solid 
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and sound. The basis of the franchise 
is that every cesspayer shall have a 
vote. Nothing could be wider, nothing 
more democratic, than that. But the 
right hon. Gentleman by his Bill is 
guilty, says the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Waterford, of one great sin 
—he has disfranchised the illiterate 
voter. I deny, taking the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he has done 
anything of the kind. What the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to do, as I 
understand, is not to disfranchise 
anybody, but to withdraw the privilege 
that the law confers upon ignorance in 
this country. It is very easy in this 
country to laugh about the illiterate 
voter. They are not a considerable 
factor in either English or Scotch 
elections ; but when they come up to a 
fourth of a total constituency, or more 
than a fourth, they then become a 
factor; and I say it is not any hardship 
to compel the illiterate voter to do the 
same as any other voter—that he must 
know what heis todo. And in view of 
recent elections in Ireland, and in view 
of the fact that priests were to be 
found as personating agents in the 
polling booths superintending the 
voting of these illiterates, I say the right 
hon. Gentleman has acted wisely in 
putting that clause into his Bill, and I 
hope he will stick to it. I now 
come to the question of the cumu- 
lative vote as distinguished from the 
franchise itself, and I confess candidly 
that I have some little doubts about 
that. Ihave some doubts about the 
minority vote at all, and I tell the 
House candidly why I have doubts. 
It will very probably be useful, but if 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention 
is to protect or to help Protestant 
minorities to representation in the 
South and West of Ireland, in almost 
every case in that part of the 
country these minorities are so 
slender that I hardly think any plan 
of cumulative voting will secure them 
representation. I admit that it will 
work better in the North, and I think 
it will do good in the North, because 
there the Catholic minorities are sub- 
stantial, and I believe by this plan they 
will get representation, which I hold to 
be a good thing, on these Boards in the 
North. There are counties in Ireland 
where they would probably have no 
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representation but for this; and, whilst 
I do not think this will be of much aid 
to Protestant minorities in the South 
and West, I believe it will be a great 
help to substantial Catholic minorities 
in the North, and I believe that it is 
worthy of consideration on that account 
alone. But I am convinced of this, 
that of all plans of minority voting this 
is the least harmful and the easiest 
understood. The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) waxed 
very eloquent about the County 
Council being hedged in with regard to 
capital expenditure. What was the 
romise of the hon. and learned Mem- 

r for Longford (Mr. T. Healy) last 
ee I remember his promise per- 
ectly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I stick to it. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: His promise 
across the floor of the House was :— 
‘“‘ If you introduce a Bill founded on 
the lines of the English or the Scottish 
Bills then I will support it.” 
But this clause about capital 
expenditure which the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford derides is abso- 
lutely founded on the Scottish prece- 
dent, and, I take it, is almost word for 
word. The hon. and learned Member’s 
= was not to support a 

ill which would receive the sup- 

rt of the hon. and learned Mem- 

r for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid), 
but such a Bill as was embodied in 
the Scottish Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, no. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I remember 
the promise given distinctly across the 
floor of the House. I do not pretend 
to fix him to every word or idea in the 
Bill ; but when aclause such as this, to 
control the expenditure, comes up to 
be discussed, and you find it in the 
Scottish Act, I say hon. Members 
below the Gangway are barred by the 

romise of the hon. and learned Mem- 
for Longford from at least deriding 
it. I nowcome to the last part of the 
Bill that I care to discuss on the 
Motion for its First Reading, and I 
admit at once that I think the Govern- 
ment will findthemselvesin the greatest 
difficulty in regard to it—namely, the 
provisions with regard to suppressing 
County Councils where it might be 
deemed necessary to suppress them. But, 
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I think, the House at all events, instead 
of going off into merriment or explod- 
ing in passion at such a proposal as 
that, ought to look the facts in the face 
as they exist in Ireland. What have 
we been told? We have been told by 
hon. Members below the Gangway that 
every one of these bodies will be 
captured—that is the phrase—captured 
and worked for political purposes. I 
am not saying that they will not; I am 
not saying that they ought not to be. 
At all events, there is fair warning 
given authoritatively by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North East: Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), that everyone of these bodies, 
that every public and popular institu- 
tion of the country would be captured 
for ulterior purposes. I start with 
that, and I say the House is bound to 
take cognizance of a threat of that 
kind. Will the House take the analogy 
of the Board of Guardians? They are 
also public and popular institutions. 

An hon. MemBer: Partiy. 

“Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, they 
are the only popularly elected body in 
the country. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : What about the 
ex officios ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am aware 
of the ex officios, but I say the Board 
of Guardians are the only analogous 
Boards that you can consider, because 
they are the only Boards of the kind 
in the country. I want to ask, and 
especially do I want to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir G. Trevelyan), how many Boards 
did he suppress? These Gentlemen 
go off in merriment and in explosions 
of indignation at the idea of sup- 
pressing a public body, when they 
themselves have suppressed them times 
without number and said nothing about 
it. (Unionist Cheers and Laughter.) 
Did the right hon. Gentleman believe 
that they ought to be suppressed? He 
must have done so, or he would not 
have suppressed them, and if he be- 


lieves that public Boards in Ireland 


were capable of doing things for which 
he judges suppression a necessary 

unishment, I say that the Government 
is bound in this Bill to act in the same 
way. I do not object to the power of sup- 
pression. I object to the method. I 
think that is cumbrous. I think it is 
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very faulty, and I do not think I shall 
be able to support it, and I tell the Go- 
vernment that candidly. But as to the 
neccessity for some power of appeal in 
cases of malversation I have not the 
slightest doubt that that is necessary, 
and I hope, whilst that clause will not 
be passed, that some power will be 
retained which will be capable of pull- 
ing those Boards up when occasion 
arises. The past history of the coun- 
try shows that occasion has arisen, 
and if it has arisen in the past we 
have no right to act on the supposi- 
tion that it will not arise in the future. 
I do not know that I ought to say more 
save in regard to one subject. I think 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) showed his hand just a little 
too plainly during the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He interrupted the right 
hon. Gentleman to know what he pro- 
posed to do in regard to imperative 
presentments. I say that is just show- 
ing his hand a little too soon. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is my hand ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I say these 
are subjects of which we have had 
some experience already. They in- 
volve presentments for extra police, 
and we know what happened in the city 
of Limerick. 


Mr. SEXTON: No, no! They do 
not. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They 


involve, I maintain, the presentments 
for extra police. These are imperative 
presentments. I say we have had 
some experience in the past with the 
Limerick Corporation in that matter, 
and I think the Government have acted 
rightly in simply transferring the fiscal 
functions of the Grand Jury and retain- 
ing in their hands their judicial and 
quasi-judicial functions. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I be allowed 
to say, with reference to the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks that I showed 
my hand, that I merely asked for in- 
formation that the right hon. Gentle- 
man emitted to give, and there is no 
reasan why the County Councils more 
than the Grand Jury should have these 
presentments, seeing that the Judge of 
Assize can make an order. , 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: At all 
events, I am exceedingly glad that that 
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power has not been transferred to the 
County Councils. It is partly a judicial 
function, and I hope it will be retained 
by the Grand Jury. It is much too 
soon to discuss the clauses of this Bill 
in detail, and all I can say now is that 
I am prepared to vote for the First 
Reading of this Bill if there be a 
division ; and whilst I reserve to myself 
full liberty on the clauses of the Bill, I 
believe there is in the measure the 
foundation for a good system of Local 
Government for Ireland 

(7.40.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I think the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone suffered somewhat from the 
fact that he was not able to have it 
written out beforehand, and that if he 
had seen the Bill yesterday, or even 
this morning, he would have made 
rather a better hand of it. The hon. 
Member challenges me with regard to 
an expression which I used last year 
with reference to the system of Local 
Government. Everything I said last 
year I fully and fairly stand by. The 
whole bent of my mind—my whole 
practice and desire in this House for 
12 years—has been, whenever I saw a 
Bill introduced of which any good 
whatever could be made, if I could 
possibly do so without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, to try and make the best I pos- 
sibly could of that measure. But as to 
this Bill, a more contemptible Bill, a 
Bill more impossible for us to accept, 
without loss of self-respect, I have 
never known to be introduced. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) mentioned the Scotch 
Act, and said that one of the provisions 
which was taken exception to, that 
which is called, I think, the Joint Com- 
mittee Provision, is to be found in the 
Scotch Act. Very good; but are not 
the rates in Scotland divided? The 
landlord in Scotland pays half the 
county rates, and that being so, it is 
very legitimate that the landlord should 
have representation. But is that so with 
us? The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is a Scotchman, and tries to 
palm this off on the ignorance of the 
House, when he knows very well that 
in Scotland the occupier only pays half 
the county rate, and in Ireland he pays 
the whole of it, and that, therefore, 
while in point of form, no doubt, it may 
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seem a matter of equality to embody 
the same system in regard to both 
countries, in practice and in fact there 
is a gross inequality and the grossest 
injustice. I go through this Bill from 
start to finish, and from the crown 
of its head to the sole of its foot, 
and I find no goodness or soundness in 
it. My only regret is this, that the 
right lon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) stated 
that his Party would not divide against 
it on the First Reading. For my part I 
can only say that I shall be delighted 
if the Opposition, whether it be Liberal 
or Nationalist, divides against this Biil. 
I was glad, indeed, to hear the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond). I 
am glad he took the line he did; but, 
at the same time, without laying the 
blame upon any Party, I mournfully 
reflect that the true inwardness of the 
Government was shown by the Solicitor 
General for England (Sir E. Clarke) in 
a speech to his constituents a few 
months ago, when he pointed out 
that there was now a division in the 
Irish ranks, and when he declared that 
he believed that the Bill of the 
Government would be an easy Bill to 
pass, because, said he, ‘ A large section 
of the Irish Members will be in favour 
of it.” I believe that the Government 
thought they had Ireland at their feet, 
and that owing to the dissension which 
— in our country, anything could 
forced down our throats. But I 
think the First Lord of the Treasury 
and his Party will find before very 
much later that this Bill will be rather 
a tougher job for him to pass into law 
than even a Coercion Act. I can well 
understand the Government insisting 
that a particular clause must be passed 
in the interest of law and order when 
it was a Coercion Bill they had to deal 
with, on the plea that society was 
crumbling to its foundation, and that 
it was necessary to appoint two 
Removables to deal with the matter— 
that there was some Parliamentary 
necessity for proceeding to the Closure. 
But when you have a Bill running into 
all the crevices and interstices of 
county life in Ireland, extending to at 
least 100 clauses, dealing with the 
— of the powers of the old Grand 
uries as regards malicious injuries, as 
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well as the powers of the new body. 
which you now propose to constitute, 
I can only say that I believe this Bill 
is dead and buried almost before it is 
born. Of course, there is one thing to 
be said. The Government may be 
serious in passing the Bill; but if they 
are, I, who have always respected the 
intellect of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, can only say that he has 
fallen very much in my estimation. I 
cannot conceive that any man of the 
astuteness of the First Lord of the 
Treasury—except he believed he would 
capture some wing of the Irish Party 
—would expect that this Bill had the 
smallest chance of passing into law.. 
If he has no hope, what is the good of 
this Bill? As a dissolving Bill it is 


absolutely worthless to Her Majesty's. 


Government. You cannot recommend 
it to English constituencies; you can- 
not recommend it to the Scottish. 
The Irish constituencies would not 
have it. I think the shadow of the 
Birmingham Congress—where the pre- 
vious question was moved—will so 
prevail in the Tory Pariy that they 
will give the Bill very cold support on 
their platforms when the Dissolution is 
sprung upon them. Therefore, I say, 
from either point of view, whether as a 
stalking horse for the Dissolution, or as 
an effective measure which can be 
passed through this House, the Bill is 
an absolute failure, and has died upon 
the lips of its author. Therefore, for us 
to make any criticism as to its provisions 
at this stage would be an absolute mis- 
take. English Members, who know 
nothing whatever about the matter, 
will no doubt talk eloquently with 
respect to the Grand Jury proposal. 
Now, let me inform hon. Gentlemen on 
the Tory Benches that there is no sub- 
ject more difficult to understand than 
the subject of the Irish Grand J 
law, and when the Member for Sout 
Tyrone talked about “ imperative pre- 
sentments,” I venture to think he did 


not know what they were. A great. 


grievance is the grievance as to “ mali- 
cious injuries.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man, with half the astuteness he some- 
times displays, gave us the instance 
that the Grand Jury would still be 
allowed to retain the power of mali- 
cious injury in cases of maiming and 
murdering. Will the House believe 
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that until four years ago it was not 
even discovered that the Grand Jurors, 
except under the Coercion Acts, had 
that power, and they now only have 
that power in the case of any police- 
man injured in a riot, and in the case 
of a witness who may have given 
evidence for the Crown; so that the 
power as regards maiming and mur- 
dering is non-existent except in the 
most special cases. And, furthermore, 
in the very place where that power is 
needed more than anywhere else, the 
City of Belfast,where the Catholics were 
mowed down in 1886, and where police- 
men were shot and killed, that power 
does not exist at all. The widow of a 
constable, a most respectable woman 
with a helpless family, because that 
pewer does not exist, was left penniless 
until a grant was given from Her 
Majesty’s Government. What is the 
power of the Grand Jury as regards 
malicious injury? They have this 
power, and a more mischievous power 
was never placed in the hands of irre- 
sponsible men, who do not pay one 
penny from their pockets. A haystack 
is burned. It is always the haystack 
of a land grabber. It is forgotten 
that the very fact that ifthe man came 
before a landlords’ body and said 
that he was a land grabber, that is 
the very thing to get compensation at 
twice the ordinary rate of pay. There 
was the case of Mrs. Lucas—tried 
at Cork Assizes four years ago. She 
was the wife of a Grand Juror, the 
wife of a Magistrate of the County of 
Cork, and she was tried for arson—for 
pouring paraffin on the curtains, with 
her own babes in a cradle in the upper 
room. She got compensation from the 
Grand Jury for malicious injuries, on 
the ground that she was boycotted, and 
her husband himself was one of the 
Grand Jury. If there ever was a 
provision which worked injustice it 
is this provision with regard to mali- 
cious inju When we wish for county 
reform in Ireland, and when we desire 
Grand Jury reform, which would get 
rid of this odious malicious inju 

system, which has worked so muc. 

injustice in the past, I would not 
give sixpence for a _ Bill which 
did not deal with this question. 
I shall be told by some gentlemen 
opposite that this presentment can be 
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traversed. Yes, it can be traversed 
before a Judge of Assize, one 
of the gentlemen who are to have 
the power of destroying these new 
County Boards. It may be traversed 
by cumbrous machinery. All the 
Judges, with two exceptions, I think, 
refused common juries in these cases. 
Who are the best judges, from the 
landlords’ point of view, whether this 
Bill is a good one or not? The Irish 
landlords. And the Irish landlords 
assume, as a matter of course, by reso- 
lution of their Committee, that the Go- 
vernment would deal with this question 
of malicious injuries. Did the Land- 
lords’ Committee, or at any rate as 
many of the landlords who have intelli- 
gence, propose to deal with the subject ? 
Did they imagine it would be left to 
the Grand Jury to continue to 
have ;this power? Then the Irish 
landlords are more extreme than 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 
They passed a resolution taking away 
from the Grand Jurors the power of 
malicious injuries, and they proposed 
to place it on the County Court Judge. 
So that, in the confession of the land- 
lords themselves, the Government are 
taking a retrograde, and even a re- 
actionary step. The other day the 
Member for South Tyrone had 300 
bogus voters in his constituency. They 
were all allowed to go on, because the 
revising barrister refused to grant the 
objections, and the revising barrister 
got 100 guineas for doing that duty for 
the Member for South Tyrone. The 
Member for South Tyrone got him 
made a County Court Judge with 
£1,200 a year. For my own part, 
bad as the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government is, I should 
regard the proposal of the Irish Land- 
lords’ Committee as far better than 
that which is in this Bill. It may be 
that the Government have made this 
Bill so bad as it is for the purpose of 
having Amendments made to it in Com- 
mittee. They propose something awfully 
bad—so bad, that anything will be an 
improvement on it. Then when you 
propose something decent the Govern- 
ment will say, ‘‘Let us split the 
difference,”’ and they give us something 
betwixt and between. That may be 
the idea working in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman. [If it is, I will 
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say the whole Bill will want a new 
lock, a new stock, and a new barrel. I 
cannot conceive any portion of it which 
commends itself to the judgment of 
any section of Irish Members in the 
House. The mere fact of refusing to 
deal with malicious injuries, alone is a 
serious defect. To talk about other 
questions, the question of the franchise 
or the question of the cumulative vote, 
would, I think, be almost useless at 
the present moment. The only thing 
I wish to say is, I hope English Mem- 
bers will be instructed by the unanimity 
with which both sides of the Irish 
Party desire to preserve the illiterate 
vote. I sawin a pamphlet, sent out in 
England recently, the statement that 
the priests were at Cork in front of 
the booth with the crucifix. I never 
yet saw a priest with a crucifix any- 
where outside his chapel. Therefore, 
so far as we are concerned, if you put 
in these illiterate voters in the interest 
of either section of the Irish Party 
both equally repudiate them. Cer- 
tainly the last to make any proposition 
with regard to the illiterates should be 
the Conservative Party. You kept them 
in ignorance. You put the same price 
on the head of a schoolmaster as on the 
head of a wolf. You refused to allow 
us to deal with our schools, our school- 
masters, or with regard to the whole 
question of education, except upon 
some English plan. No doubt it suits 
the superfine English gentleman who 
has robbed the Church of this country, 
and given his children education at 
the expense of the poor, because, after 
all, the monasteries taught the poor, 
which you did not do in the Universities. 
You get your education at the expense 
of the poor in Oxford and Cambridge, 
but turn up your nose at some of us 
who have hardly got any school educa- 
tion. Whatever state of things prevail 
in Ireland is your handiwork. If 
an Irishman is ignorant and uncivil- 
ised—if, to use a famous phrase of the 
uncle of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, he is an Hottentot—for all these 
things he has to thank you and your 
Parliament. It is admirably instruc- 


tive as to the true inwardness of the 
Tory Party in this latter end of the 
nineteenth century that, after having 
endured your rule for seven centuries, 
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you now propose to punish the men 
you have robbed and kept ignorant for 
their crimes. 

(7.2.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): My hon. and learned Friend 
who has just sat down rather objected 
I think to the statement made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle, that we should not vote against 
the First Reading of this Bill. Now, 
I have one argument to address to my 
hon. and learned Friend which I think 
will have some weight. If we did not 
vote for the First Reading of this Bill, 
this Bill would never be printed. Now, 
our object should be to give the largest 
circulation that we possibly can to this 
Bill. I think we ought to have cheap 
editions of it; that the Liberal vans 
throughout the counties of England 
should be stocked with this Bill, that 
they should enable the illiterates of the 
rural districts—those people who are 
not fit for county government as we 
have heard so often—to form a true 
opinion of what the Government think 
county government oughi. to be in this 
country. Therefore, Sir, for my part, I 
should be disposed to take, at all events, 
the preliminary measure, which would 
enable the people of England to under- 
stand two things—first of all, the point 
of view from which Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment approach the treatment of the 
self-government of Ireland—treatment 
which, as a Gentleman below the Gang- 
way said, amounts to this, that a more 
insulting Bill to the people of Ireland, 
more insulting in its provisions and in 
the manner in which it was presented, 
cannot be imagined. Why, it professes 
to be a great remedial measure for 
Ireland ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no! 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
know you say it is not a self-govern- 
ment Bill, but it ought to be; it is the 
basis of all reconciliation between the 
English and Irish people; and I was 
going to say that it is not the provisions 
of this Bill alone, but it is the point of 
view and the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman in presenting it which 
shows us what his conception is 
of the relations between England 
and Ireland, when he says that 
the Bill for the establishment of 
local self-government in Ireland is a 
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Bill, or a Bill for the making of light 
railways in Ireland. Well, I shall not, 
at all events, vote against the First 
Reading of this Bill, because I wish it 
to be published throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Sir, if there 
is anybody who should desire to in- 
tercept this Bill, it should be the gentle- 
men who sat behind the right hon. 
Gentleman. Why does not he, after 
what I think he has seen of the opinion 
in this House, get some othernoble Lord 
to perform the friendly office which 
was performed to this measure at the 
great Conservative meeting at Birming- 
ham? Why, those delegates had a 
great deal more common sense than 
the Cabinet they were called upon 
to support. Why does he not get 
some friendly Member on these benches 
to move “‘ the Previous Question,” soas 
to relieve him of his own Bill? He 
might save them from the disaster 
which was contemplated at Birming- 
ham. Sir, we cannot forget that this 
is a Birmingham Bill. The stamp of 
Birmingham liberalism it on its face. 
But where are its supporters? What 
has become of the Liberal Unionists 
Brigade? Why are they not here to 
“help the lame dog over the stile’? 
Talk of running away! He, the hon. 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings), slunk out after them. But I must 
do this justice to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that in this judgment of Solomon he 
did not speak with the language of the 
true mother of the Bill. No, Sir, the 
mother of this Bill sat at the end of 
this Bench. I saw in his countenance 
how much he felt for the imminent fate 
of his infant. I would venture seriously 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman after 
we have paid him the decent compli- 
ment of reading his Bill a first time, 
guided very much by the considerations 
to which I have alluded, whether it is 
worth his while to waste this Session 
upon such a Bill as this? He has got 
a colleague, sitting next but one to him, 
who can tell him something about com- 
pensation, and what happened to the 
Compensation Bill. But, Sir, the Com- 
pensation Bill was a joke compared to 
this Bill; I should say that this is the 
worse joke of the two. I have a high 
opinion of the intelligence of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Does he really think 
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it is worth while wasting the time of 
the House of Commons with a Bill 
which it is using the mildest language 
to call an absurdity ? Nobody can con- 
ceive seriously that a Government 
can propose for the acceptance of the 
House of Commons such a measure as 
this. It is not necessary to refer to 
any other clause than the notable 
clause of the trial of the County Council, 
solvuntur risu tabule. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will only take a sensible 
view of this matter I am perfectly 
willing to say to him tu missus abibis. 
But the trial of the County Council— 
may I be there to see it; it will be a 
spectacle such as, I think, has never 
been witnessed. When the two Judges 
have retired and have pronounced the 
County Council guilty, and the culprits 
are removed from the dock, then the 
Lord Lieutenant will produce a new 
County Council. Do you call that a 
Government that can produce to the 
ridicule of mankind such a measure as 
this as fulfilling the great offices of self 
government in this country? Well, 
now, Sir, I venture to speak only in 
the interests of Public Business, and I 
would entreat the right hon. Gentle- 
man to have some compassion upon the 
House of Commons. You may carry a 
joke too far. It is all very well for one 
night. The right hon. Gentleman has 
afforded us excellent sport for a few 
hours before dinner, and we are very 
grateful to him; but if this farce is to 
be continued, if the time of the House 
is to be wasted on such rubbish as this, 
I think the sooner you send us to our 
constituents the better, because, depend 
upon it, they will not waste many weeks 
in forming a judgment upon this 
measure and disposing of it. Therefore 
I would really recommend the right 
hon. Gentleman to take his First Read- 
ing, and then to assure us that we shall 
hear no more of this Bill, and then go 
on with some business which is fitting 
for men of common sense. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
naturally listened with interest, I may 
say with entertainment, and possibly 
with profit, to the short conversational 
Debate which has occurred on the First 
Reading of this Bill, and I have noticed 
I think in the speeches of all the 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
have attacked this measure a parti 
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pris—a pre-arrangement of opposi- 
tion, which I think indicates that 
they had made up their minds how 
they were going to receive it long before 
our proposals were made to the House. 
I did not begin early enough to take 
notes of the speeches to have anything 
like a complete catalogue of the various 
contumelious epithets which have been 
heaped upon our proposal. One hon. 
Member described the Billas ‘‘ contemp- 
tible,” ; another as ‘‘an insult’’; a third 
as ‘‘a sham” ; a fourth as “ wrong from 
the crown of its head to the sole of its 
foot ” another as ‘‘a monstrous impos- 
ture.” An Irish Member who knows a 
great deal about these things said that 
it would take as long to pass as the 
Coercion Act, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down threat- 
ened us with thesame kind of opposition 
which he led with such brilliant courage 
against the Licensing Bill of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. and learned 
Member for Longford seems to think 
that this Bill is of extraordinary cha- 
racter—that it must have been bronght 
in by arrangement with one of the 
wings of the Irish Party. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That violent 
and eccentric hypothesis has been ad- 
vanced by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to account for such a measure 
being produced. The hon. Gentleman 
said we wanted to capture one of the 
wings of the Irish Party. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I never said 
anything of the kind. I said the right 
hon. Gentleman must have hoped to do 
so, for a colleague of his own (the 
Solicitor General for England) indicated 
that in a specch of his. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, Sir, 
I am sorry to say I had no more subtle 
or sinister designs in bringing forward 
this Bill than those which I have 
explained in my speech. I endea- 
voured, without colouring the matter 
one way or other, to explain to the 
House the advantages that would be 
derived by Ireland from local govern- 
ment, and I do not for a moment 
pretend that more than those advan- 
tages would follow from this or from 
any other Local Government Bill. It 
was not I who said that this would 
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any other conceivable Bill would 
settle the Irish question. It was not I 
who said or pretended that it would 
bring into harmony those parties who 
have so long disturbed Irish politics. 
These are sentiments put into my 
mouth by hen. Gentlemen opposite,. 
and which derive no colour whatever 
from anything I have said before. [ 
want the House and the country to. 
understand in a word what is the 
character of the Bill that has been so 
treated. The Bill agrees with the 
English and the Scotch Bills in 
handing over the management of 
county government to Councillors 
elected by an absolutely democratic 
vote, if that is the word; a vote not 
differing essentially trom the vote by 
which Members of this House are 
returned. It agrees with the Scotch 
Bill in handing over to the County 
Councils so elected management of 
sanitary affairs as well as the manage- 
ment of roads, asylums, and other 
matters of that kind. The County 
Councils and the Baronial Councils 
elected by this wide suffrage have: 
absolute control over the ordinary 
management of their ordinary affairs: 
The only limit put upon them with 
regard to the works they shall under- 
take is a limit which has already been 
imposed in Scotland, and which, so far 
as I know, has never been described as 
either rendering the Scotch system 
inefficacious or unjust, or Scotchmen 
who have adopted it either slaves. 
or Hottentots. So far as the broad 
divisions of the Bill are concerned, 
they are taken from the measure you 
have already passed for England and 
Scotland. I admit there is one clause 
dealing with the power of suspending 
the County Councils—not treating them 
criminally, as the right hon. Gentlemazn,, 
without the slightest warrant, chose to: 
suppose. There is a provision by 
which, after judicial inquiry by @ 
tribunal which has been thought strong 
enough to decide whether a Member 


shall sit in this House, and to determine: 


whether constituencies shall return @ 
Member to this House ; before that tri- 
bunal we have proposed, and we think 
we are right in proposing, that cases of 
corruption, malversation, and oppres- 
sion should be tried. 
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is that an insult to the Irish people ? 
In what sense is that a limit to the 
true powers of the County Councils in 
Ireland? Will it be maintained by 
any human being that a County 
Council, not guilty of oppression or 
malversation, or corruption, will be 
found by two Irish elected Judges to 
be unworthy of continuing in office ? 
It will not be so found. No man 
believes for one moment that the 
verdict of a tribunal like that would be 
an unjust verdict. Therefore, the only 
possibility of the prophecy in which 
the right hon. Gentleman indulged of 
the County Council standing before 
such a Judge, and hearing his un- 
favourable opinion of their conduct, 
must depend upon the fact that in the 
judgment of the right hon. Gentleman 
County Councils in Ireland will be 
guilty of malversation and corruption. 
Except in that event the clause in the 
Bill would have, and ought to have, no 
operation. In that event, who will deny 
that we are bound to find some method 
by which laches like this can be dealt 
with? I wish the House, and I wish 
the country, to judge from this Debate 
what amount of sincerity there is in 
the cry sent up by hon. Gentlemen for 
Local Government in Ireland. Those 
cries are branded from the first with 
the stamp of insincerity by the speeches 
we have heard. The Member for 
Longford said it was not worth while 
discussing this Bill, which did not 
alter the existing law with regard to 
compensation for malicious injuries. 
What was that to do with Local 
Government in Ireland? (An hon. 
Memper: Why do you give it to the 
Grand Juries?) We do not alter the 
law. Because we bring in a Bill to 
deal with County Government in Ire- 
land, and in addition did not also 
happen to deal with the reform of the 
Grand Jury Law relating to compensa- 
tion for malicious injuries, therefore 
these lovers of Local Government, 
these people who desire that the ordi- 
nary ratepayers should have complete 
management of their own affairs, will 
not look at the Bill. They say it is 
contemptible, it is ridiculous, it is a 
sham. Is it not certain that a man 
who can deliberately reject a Bill, 
which, onthe widest possible franchise, 
does give complete control to counties of 
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their affairs,such as is given in Scot- 
land, and who rejects that Bill because 
it does not go outside the ince of 
Local Government and deal with the 
perfectly alien question of malicious 
injuries, is perfectly indifferent to Local 
Government ? Theright hon. Gentle- 
man opposite advised me to drop this 
Bill at once, and tells me that they are 
going to offer a kind of obstructive 
opposition, such as has been offered by 
them on previous occasions, and that. 
the whole Session will be wasted if we 
deal with this question at all. Are 
they going to pose about the country as 
the friends of Local Government ? This 
Bill, at all events, gives to the Irish 
ratepayer what he has never had— 
complete power to manage his own 
affairs. If you reject, as you say 
you are going to reject, this Bill; 
if you render it impossible, as 
you say you will make it impos- 
sible, for us to pass this Bill, you will 
postpone indefinitely the privileges . 
which the Government propose to givee 
to the Irish ratepayers and taxpayers, . 
as they have already given them to the 
people of England and Scotland. But 
if you think you are going to reap poli- 
tical advantage by going about the 
country denouncing us for having in- 
troduced a clause in this Bill by which 
a County Council in Ireland which 
oppresses is not to be allowed to exist 
any longer—if you think you are going 
to make political capital out of the 
statement that we have dared to intro- 
duce a clause in this measure by whieh 
the weak and the poor are to be pro- 
tected from the numerous and the 
strong, I think you will make nothing . 
of that. There is not a platform in 
this country, nor an audience in this 
country, before whom I could not go - 
bearing in my hand instances in which 
popular bodies in Ireland have alread 
shown what, under circumstances an 
under some temptation, they are 
capable of. I ask the English people 
whether we should not be acting 
criminally towards the minority in 
Ireland if we did not extend some pro- 
tection to them? Inthe meanwhile,I can 
only take note of the declarations that 
have been made. I interpret those 
declarations as a distinct statement on 
the part both of the official Leaders of 
the Opposition and of those who repre- 
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sent both sections of the Nationalist 
Party below the Gangway, that they 
mean to use every Party weapon they 
can command to prevent this Bill 
becoming law. I take note that 
the only reason they do that is 
because we introduce machinery 
to stop corruption and oppression, 
and I draw from it the inference that it 
is not freedom and not Local Govern- 
ment they care for, but the desire 
to make something out of the County 
Councils. They desire and expect to be 
able if this provision is not introduced 
into the Bill to use the powers of the 
Council either for corruption or for 
oppression, and for carrying on the 
cause of the Party of which they are the 
representatives. 

(7.27.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
The insulting observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman are very simply 
and very shortly dealt with by asking 
him if the provisions were so salutary 
why were they not applied to England 
ms | to Scotland? The right hon. 
Gentleman finds that the Irish Members 
of all sections are opposed to this Bill. 
The reason is a very simple one. It 
is because this Bill is drawn on the 
assumption that for some reason or 
another Irishmen are inferior to English- 
men and Scotchmen. So long as the 
right hon. Gentleman and hon. Members 


in this House mean to legislate for | poo 


Ireland on the assumption that Ireland 
is inferior to England and Scotland in 
any respect, so long will their measures 
meet with every opposition that it is 
possible for Irish Members to give 
them. 

*(7.32.) Mr. KNOX (West Cavan): I 
want to know why it is that the hon. 
Members for North Armagh and North 
Down are not present during this dis- 
cussion? The only explanation of this 
extraordinary event is that they are 
engaged in organising the poor and the 
weak in Ulster against the oppression 
— would be possible under this 

ill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (South Antrim): 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Armagh is suffering from in- 
fluenza. 

*Mr. KNOX: I am very sorry to hear 
that. The right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that these provisions are inserted in the 
Bill,because the Irish people have shown 
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Works? In the Capital City of the 
Kingdom—a city which is the hotbed of 
Toryism—you had a spectacle of cor- 
ruption which you have never seen 
equalled in the a Board of Guar- 
dians in Ireland. You talk of political 
corruption ! The man whom hon. Mem- 
bers opposite wish to be styled Lord 
Mayor of Belfast, who was to have been 
the entertainer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
on his visit to that town, is a member 
of a firm of contractors, and his partner 
tenders for contracts under the Cor- 
poration of Belfast. He says he has 
some arrangement with his partner by 
which the profits do not go into the 
Lord Mayor’s pocket. But neither the 
Corporations of Dublin or Cork, or any 
other cityin Ireland, would have given 
contracts to the partner of their Chief 
Magistrate. That is the one case of 
declared open and scandalous mis- 
conduct which you can find any traces 
of in the Local Government of Ireland. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether this provision is es 
inserted in order to prevent the Lor 
Mayor of Belfast from giving contracts 
to his partner? Then, what about the 
» and the weak? We used to hear 
of the wealth and intelligence of our 
opponents, of their strong right arms, 
which were going to resist any measure 
of Home Rule forIreland. Your party 
in Ireland, on behalf of whom you have 
refused for the last six years to give 
even the rudimentary rights of citizens 
to the vast mass of the people of Ire- 
land, are, after all, so poor and weak 
that you have to invent a scheme of 
checks and balances and safeguards, 
different to anything that has ever been 
seen in any other Local Government 
Bill. The people of Ireland are fit 
for Local Government, but they are not 
fit for the Local Government pro 
by the right hon. Gentleman. They 
do not see the wisdom of setting up 
an elaborate sham. We do not take 
exception to any provision which is to 
pe down corruption and oppression, 
ut we do take exception to the mon- 
strous proposal to give the Judges the 
right to punish the County Councils of 
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that they have been guilty of a corrup- 
tion which English and Scotch prec € 
have not been guilty of. Have we never 
heard of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Ireland because on. opposed the 
Conservative Party. e 


shall offer to 
this Bill the most decided and deter- 


‘mined opposition; and as the Bill 


must be a complicated one, and as the 
statutes dealing with Local Govern- 
ment are numerous, it will be possible 
for us to oppose this Bill in a way 
which may exceedingly embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government. There will 
be no difficulty in drawing Amend- 
ments which would occupy no small 
part of the time of this Session; and 
if my hon. Friends sitting around me 
are of the same opinion I think the 
Government will hesitate to press on 
this measure in the face of the opposi- 
tion which it will encounter. 

(7.37.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) : I decline to express any opin- 
ion on the Bill till I have seen it. I 
rise mainly in consequence of the in- 
dignation, real or assumed, expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby and other speakers. 
One would suppose that the Members 
for Derby and Newcastle had never 
heard of local governing bodies being 
controlled by the Courts of Law. I 
know of no Local Government, either 
past or present, which is not directly 
subjected to the control of the Courts 
of Law. It is the common practice 
for applications to be made to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to keep 
Justices within their proper jurisdiction, 
and to get them to discharge their duty ; 
and when they fail to discharge their 
duty you can get a mandamus to 
compel them to do so. If after this 
they do not discharge their duty, they 
would be adjudged by the Court to be 
guilty of contempt of Court. We need 
not go into ancient history: We have 
had a recent instance in which the 
London County Council had to obey a 
mandamus of the Queen’s Bench on a 

uestion of licensing. What hon. 

entlemen opposite seem to have lost 
sight of is this fact—that you must 
make the local governing authorities 
subject to the control of the executive, 
or of the Imperial Government. If 
that is not done, then Local Govern- 
ment ceases to be Subordinate Govern- 
ment. There is nothing new in this, 
except that the new tribunal proposed 
is to have the power of dissolving 
County Councils. In principle it 
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is the same, for the local governing 
bodies are subject to the control of Her 
Majesty’s Superior Courts. 

(7.42.) Mk. LABOUCHERE (Nortb- 
ampton): I have observed that when- 
ever a Tory Bill is brought in you 
always have a Tory lawyer to swear it 
is part of the Constitution. Let me teli 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he may talk as he pleases, but he must 
realise himself that the Liberals would 
never consent that an elective repre- 
sentative assembly should be subordinate 
to any judicial tribunal in this country. 
The judicial tribunals are subordinate 
to all local bodies that have rights to 
legislate. But I do not rise to reply 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. [ 
rise to express my sympathy with the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I think he 
has been most cruelly treated by hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
They have not considered the difficulty 
of his position. The right hon. Gentie- 
man found himself between a certain 
Personage and the deep sea. Why has 
not the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham manifested his 
interest in the Bill? The right hon. 
Gentieman has for years demanded 
and insisted that the pledge of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
should be fulfilled, and that some sort 
of local government for Ireland should 
be brought in by the present Ministry. 
The First Lord of the Treasury had to 
submit to this. He knew he could call 
himself the Leader of the House, but he 
had a master, and the master was 
sitting here. The hon. Gentleman 
writhed under the supremacy of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, but they were obliged to 
accept it, because if they did not they 
knew they would no longer have a 
majority in the House. Here is the 
right hon. Gentleman in this position, 
and I am sorry to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby and 
others trampling him under foot. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had to satisfy 
two different parties. He had to satisfy 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham by bringing in a 
Local Government Bill, and he had to 
satisfy Gentlemen behind him by 
bringing in a sham Local Government 
Bill. I never saw a more pitiable 
position of a Leader of the House. 
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He was on his knees not to 
the Opposition, but to hon. Gentlemen 
behind him, with one after another of 
what he was pleased to call safeguards. 
. He looked dis ingly round to see if 
there was no cheer, and if there was not 
sufficient, then he would give another 
safeguard ; and, showing that the Bill 
was a humbug and a sham, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have gone on 
utting in safeguards if his friends had 
esired it. I must call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham to his position. 
He has been called by the Member for 
Derby the mother of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained that 
my right hon. Friend had not stated his 
views with regard to this Bill. We 
-know that this Bill is the child of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I should 
like to hear this eminent former 
Radical explain his views on the dif- 
ferent clauses of the Bill. Let him tell 
us what he approves of and what he 
disapproves of, because I never know 
what the Government are going to do 
until I hear the words of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman. Why are we to be tor- 
mented, I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, by these sham Bills? Why 
not take the advice, which is exceed- 
ingly well meant, and send us back to 
-our constituents? Either you have a 
majority in the country or you have not. 
If you have not, you have no business 
here. If you have, you will come back 
with redoubled force. It is too ridi- 
culous to waste time on a Bill like this, 
or on any Local Government Bill, with 
regard to Ireland, considering that the 
great issue which must be submitted to 
the country is, whether there is to be 
Home Rule or not, and in the event of 
the country deciding that there was to 
be Home Rule, we shall be wasting our 
time, for it will be for the Irish Parlia- 
ment, not for us, to decide what are to 
be the provisions of Local Government 
in the different counties. 

(7.50.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): Sir, I am _ in- 
duced to say a few words on this stage 
of the Debate by the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. I think it 
exceedingly undesirable that credulous 
people should take for truth what 
the hon. Member has just said. 





The hon. Member is entirely mistaken 
Mr. Labouchere 
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in saying that I have insisted, either in 
public or in private, upon the introdue- 
tion of a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. I took note in the early part 
of this Parliament of the intention of 
the Government to introduce such 9 
Bill. I have approved of that inten- 
tion, and I have counted upon its 
fulfilment, but I have never insisted 
upon anything. The hon. Member does 
me altogether too much credit in 
imagining that I am in any way respon- 
sible for the clauses of this Bill. I under- 
stand in the course of my absence from 
the House for five minutes my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Derby took the opportunity of 
making an attack upon me, which I am 
assured was in his very best 
and latest Whitechapel style. I am 
told that my right hon. Friend com- 
plained that I had slunk out of the 
House for fear apparently of the on- 
slaught which he was about to make 
upon me. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
said in fear of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I should 
like to assure my right hon. Friend that 
it was not because! was afraid of him. I 
had no idea that in his present retiring 
mood he would be likely to take a 
prominent part in this Debate, and 
certainly I never anticipated that he 
would attack anybody when that per- 
son was in a position to reply to him. 
I had not intended, unless these appeals 
had been made, to take any part in the 
discussion on the First Reading, be- 
cause, following the example so often 
set by the greatest authorities in the 
House, I desired to see the Bill in 
print before pronouncing any opinion 
upon it. WhatI shouid like to con- 
sider, inthe first instance, when I do see 
the Bill, is, what are the privileges 
which it confers upon the popular and 
representative local authorities it is 
going to create? If these privileges are 
as complete as I understand the First 
Lord to say, then I shall be inclined to 
regard with a favourable eye a measure 
which does for Ireland what similar 
measures have done for England and 
Scotland. As I understand, the 
opposition to the Bill has turned 
upon the safeguards which the right 
hon. Gentleman announced will be 
found in the Bill. I want to know 
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whether hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House—I do not say hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland, but from 
England and Scotland—consider that 
any sefeguards are at all n ? 
Are they prepared to give to these 
local authorities in Ireland, which 
will be elected, so far as the vast 
majority of their members are con- 
cerned by one party, full control over 
the property of the minority ? 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes; says 
the hon. Gentleman. My hon. Friend 
is perfectly willing to give to the 
majority full right over the property of 
the minority, but I am appealing, not 
to my hon. Friend, as he takes some- 
what extreme views of these questions, 
bnt to the majority of the Party on 
this side of the House. I think I have 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, and if I have 
not heard him I have read articles 
written by him, in which he has pointed 
out the immense danger of conferring 
upon bodies similar in composition to 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland those 
powers over the property of the minority. 
I imagine that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would agree that some kind of 
safeguard is necessary. When we get 
the Bill we shall see what the safeguards 
are—whether they are sufficient— 
or whether any alternative may be found. 
As I understand, the main safeguard, 
and the one spoken of as an insult to 
Ireland, is a safeguard which the 
Americans, the most democratic and 
independent people in the world, have 
introduced into their Constitution. At 
the present time in America there is 
no Legislature in the country, no one 
of those self-governing States, which 
may not be, in the absurd and theatri- 
cal words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle, put into 
the dock and judged by a judicial 
tribunal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: And suppressed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, not 
suppressed. My right hon. Friend will 
not get off ; I am coming to the suppres- 
sion directly. The charge of the right 
hon. Gentleman against the Govern- 
ment was, that they were going to put 
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County Councils in Ireland in the dock. 
No matter what the penalty was to be if 
convicted, the insult was that they 
were going to put them in the dock. 
I say in exactly the same way 
as these Councils might be put in 
the dock, the Legislatures of cvery 
State in the United States may be 
brought before the Supreme Court and 
putinto the dock, and their acts de- 
clared to be ultra vires. The second 
objection is taken not to the method, 
which, in my opinion, is perfectly justi- 
fiable, and practically the same as the 
method adopted in this country. As 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
just said, it is perfectly true that every 
County and every Municipal Council 
in this country is subject to a judicial 
tribunal, and may be ordered by man- 
damus to undo its work ; and if it does 
not fulfilthe orders of the Court, what 
happens to it? It is not suppressed ; 
no, but it is put intoprison. I think it 
may fairly be said that in that way 
County or Municipal Councils in this 
country may be put into the dock and 
tried for their lives almost, and be im- 
prisoned if they do not obey the orders 
of the judicial tribunal. But the com- 
plaint is that this judicial tribunal 
would have the power of suppressing 
the council. I do not know until I see 
the Bill what the provisions are. I 
should like to know whether or not it 
is intended, that having before it 
a case of oppression or wrong- 
doing on the part of the Council 
the Judicial tribunal is thereupon im- 
mediately to make an order for its 
suppression, or is, in the first instance, 
to give it an opportunity cf undoing the 
wrong it has done? I do not gather 
from the speech of the First Lord 
which is the case. I should myself 
prefer that any Council being in this 
position should have an opportunity of 
undoing what it has done. But if it 
refuses to do that, and is in contempt 
of the Court, I see no hardship, no in- 
sult, no wrong to any class in Ireland 
in ordering its suppression, and in sub- 
stituting for it, at all events for a time, 
persons who will carry on the work 
under the orders of the Court. I did 
not intend to take part in this Debate, 
but I hope it will be considered I 
have clearly and sufficiently answered 
the appeal that was made to me. 
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Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, §.): 
The illustrations the right hon. Gentle- 
man has given requires some immediate 
reply, as they may mislead some of 
those who are not familiar with the 
facts from which they are drawn. The 
illustrations were of the most absurd 
and indefensible provision of the Bill, 
and they were twofold. The first was 
the case of a mandamus which may 
issue against any Public Body in this 
country, and the second was the case 
of the United States. Now a manda- 
mus issues in both England and 
Ireland when a Public Body disobeys 
the law. The Superior Courts are 
bound to see that the inferior Executive 
Bodies obey general law, and in dealing 
with cases certain rules are laid down 
for the observance of the Judges. What 
we complain of is that the Government 
is not content to rely upon these pro- 
visions of the general law, not content 
to rely upon the well understood func- 
tions and traditions defined and 
ascertained by centuries of usage in 
England, but proposes to set up a 
perfectly novel and exceptional pro- 
cedure. The illustration of the United 
States is very wide of the mark. I 
should like to hear what any American, 
not a lawyer, would say if he had had 
the good fortune to be in the Gallery 
during the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He would more than 
ever believe, what Americans are in 
the habit of saying, that there is no place 
where American institutions are less 
understood than in the country from 
which they are derived. The right 
hon. Gentleman says thatthe case here 
is exactly parallel to that of the United 
States. He says that in the United 
States there is no Legislature which 
may not be brought to book and tried 
by a judicial tribunal in the same 
way as the County Council is proposed 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say that. Idid not say it was exactly 
the same, or that the consequences 
would be the same. 

Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. 
Gentleman certainly used the word 
“exact,” and conveyed that impression. 
Will the House believe that there is 
absolutely no power whatever in any 
American Court to arraign or deal with 
the act of any Legislature at all? No 
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American Court has any power to do 
anything but this, to administer the 
general law of the land, the highest 
law of the land. Hon Members will, 
perhaps, pardon me if I enter on what 
may seem to be a disquisition on a 
technical point to explain the matter. 
The highest law of the land is the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
the Statutes made under the authority 
of the Constitution, within the scope 
of Congressional power. If any 
Legislature transgresses the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or any of 
these Statutes, that Act may be, in a 
private cause arising between private 
parties, adjudged to be null a void. 
If any Legislature passes any Act by 
which a private right is interfered with 
in contravention of the Constitution, 
in a case between two private parties, 
it is competent for any Court to decide 
that that Act ought not to have been 
passed. Is there any similarity what- 
ever in this? Anyone who has listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman would 
have supposed that tle Legislature 
would be censured and dissolved in 
analogy with this Bill. Mr. Speaker, 
so far from this being the case, no 
State Legislature can be imprisoned, 
and no civil suit brought against it 
except by another State—not by a 
private individual—and so far from 
there being anything approaching an 
executive and administrative jurisdic- 
tion of this kind, such things have 
never been suggested for a moment in 
the United States, and nothing exists 
there beyond the power which exists 
in this country to pronounce a bye-law, 
passed by a Legislature in excess of its 
proper jurisdiction, null and void. The 
American Courts can only do that 
which our Courts can do. I will goa 
little further, and say that the provision 
in this Bill receives its very strongest 
condemnation from the practice of the 
United States. In America there have 
been attempts to throw non-judicial 
functions on the Judges, but the 
Judges have always declined to exer 
cise them, ‘on the ground that they 
would lose the confidence which they 
at present enjoy in the exercise of 
their duties, and that view is sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution of every 
State in the Union, and has been up- 
held in innumerable cases. The reason 
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why, above all things, we are entitled 
to object to this proposal which the 
Government has made to combine 
judicial and executive work on the 
Judges, is that it tends to increase and 
aggravate the worst feature of the Irish 
social question. What we have said 
is that the antagonism which exists 
between the Judges and the people in 
Ireland, and the distrust of the adimini- 
stration of the law, would be greatly 
aggravated if our Judges became asso- 
ciated with what they consider is 
oppression. They look on the Judges 
as being too subservient to the 
Executive, and not sufficiently inde- 
pendent. That has been the 
constant difficulty in Irish govern- 
ment, and that is the danger 
which the present proposal of 
the Government tends to accentuate. 
The right hon. Gentleman tried to fix 
us with the alternative of proposing 
that if we did not desire to entrust this 
to Irish Judges it was because we 
believed that County Councils would 
never be wrong, or if oppressive ought 
not to be punished. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not, and I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man must feel that it is not, such a 
view that has been expressed from these 
Benches. What we have said is this: 
that the antagonism between the Judges 
and people in Ireland, and the distrust 
of the administration of the law, would 
be greatly increased and aggravated if 
it were put into the power of any 
minority, however small, in a Local 
Authority to raise questions of this 
wide, vague, and indefinite character 
before a judicial tribunal, to accuse a 
County Council of oppression, and leave 
the decision of that question, not to any 
provision of law, or anything you can 
find in the Statutes, but to the view 
any two Judges might take as to what 
was oppression of the minority. No 
proposal can be more opposed to the 
best traditions of English Government, 
or can work more disastrously for the 
welfare of Ireland. We can desire 
nothing better than to have an oppor- 
tunity, I hope we shall have it soon, 
for arguing the question at greater 
length than can be done to-night. 

*(8.40.) Srr JOHN COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): I should like to 
say that there are two statements 
of fact mentioned by the hon. Member 
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for Longford which, in my judgment, 
are really not exactly accurate. He 
said, in the first place, that in Ireland 
the whole of the county cess is ‘paid 
by the tenant. Now the Act of 1870, 
which is the law of the land, provided 
that in all cases of new tenancies the 
landlord should pay half of the county 
cess; and I know that on many 
properties where the tenants are 
numerous the landlord, by arrange- 
ment, does pay the whole of the 
county cess. Therefore the state- 
ment is not strictly accurate. The 
other statement was where the hon. 
Member charged the Union with 
having created illiterates. I would 
remind the House that this Imperial 
Parliament has been more generous to 
Ireland than to England itself, because 
20 years before an Education Act was 
passed for England such an Act was 
passed for Ireland. The question 
‘before the House is, Whether we shall 
have submitted for consideration— 

“ A measure for the establishing of County 
Councils in Ireland founded upon repre- 
sentative principles, and framed with the 
double aim ‘of confirming pular control 
over expenditure, and supplying a yet more 
serious want by extending the formation of 
habits of local self-government.” 

We are asked to allow to be introduced 
into this House a Bill for that purpose, 
and the words I have used to describe 
the measure is a just description of it. 
I have found the words I have used in 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne in 1881, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was one of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, and now we are told by 
him that to introduce for the con- 
sideration of this House such a 
measure is worse than a bad joke. 
I think the concluding observation in 
it is one of the strongest arguments 
for County Government of Ireland. I 
think the regeneration of Ireland 
depends upon such education; and 
so long as the present system 
continues I can see no_ prospect 
of an improved condition of Ireland 
which will be of a permanent 
character. It is utterly impossible 
to suppose that you can carry on a 
system of local taxation where the taxes 
are paid by one class and administered 
absolutely by another. Therefore I am 
forced into this position, and I am now 
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speaking as a friend of Ireland, and 
not in any Party sense, when I declare 
this to be a necessary educational 
process, which I hope will pro- 
duce good results- upon the people 
of Ireland in regard to educating 
individuals in the duties of public 
affairs. At the present stage it 
would be impossible to deal with 
the details of the Bill. I only 
rose to point out one matter, that I 
have not heard referred to in the course 
of this Debate. It is in reference to 
the establishment of safeguards. I 
think exceptional and strong §safe- 
guards are necessary in Ireland. Grant- 
ing that popular Local Bodies in Ireland 
in absolute power will be no worse and 


no better than similar bodies in 
England, assuming that for the 
sake of argument, there is excep- 


tional reason why extra and special 
safeguards should be introduced when 
you are passing for the first time a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland. The safe- 
guards are necessary for owners of pro- 
perty who are in the minority in that 
country. Against the interests of pro- 
perty history records that repeated 
attacks have been made. It has been 
the policy of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and the policy of the Unionist 
Party, in every way possible to 
increase the number of owners of 
property in Ireland. This process is 
only in the commencement; and 
althoughjthe owners are few and in the 
minority, nothing should be done to 
make the position of owners 


of land, whether in large or in 
small portions, more difficult than 
at present. This House has on 


the recommendations of a Unionist 
Government, applied a large amount of 
State money for the purpose of encour- 
aging occupiers to becomeowners. Now, 
Sir, if you establish a system of Local 
Government which provides no safe- 
guards, and which, therefore, places in 
the hands of the vast majority — many 
of them ignorant of public affairs— 
power to oppress and to make the 
position of the landowners more diffi- 
cult, you will largely deter occupiers 
from becoming owners, and in spite of 
all the trouble this House has gone to, 
the large sums of State money appro- 
priated by Parliament for the purpose 
of converting occupiers into owners 
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would be absolutely useless. If you 
do not have safeguards the Local 
Government machinery may be used 
by the large majority, who are occupiers, 
in deterring occupiers from becoming 
purchasing tenants. I have had con- 
versations with many men in different 
parts of Ireland who are occupiers and 
wish to become owners, and I find that 
one of the chief things which keeps 
men from purchasing is the fear that 
any of the advantages the purchasing 
tenants would derive would be 
swallowed up by additional taxation. 
I found their answer was _ generaily 
this, when I asked them whether 
they had any intentions to purchase: 
“‘Whilethe terms are good we should 
like to become purchasing ten- 
ants, but we do not know what 
may be the result to ourselves as 
owners with regard to taxation of land 
under Home Rule or popular control.” 
Now, I hold that this uncertainty and 
fear has prevented occupiers from 
becoming purchasing tenants, and if 
by County Government you alter the 
present system, they at once see that 
they are uncertain as to the future 
of taxation. Therefore, inthe interests 
of the purchasing tenants I say 
you must adopt essentially strong 


and even exceptional safeguards 
in Ireland for the purpose of 
protecting, not the great land- 


lords, wko are able to protect them- 
selves, or ought to be, but for the 
purpose of protecting small owners that 
will be in danger by this  Aet. 
For my part I will give the 
Bill my hearty support. I cannot 
understand the position of hon. Mem- 
bers of any Party opposite saying that 
they will not even discuss this measure, 
nor even submit to a discussion of a 
measure for extending Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland, when it is a reflex of 
the measure of 1881 to which I have 
referred. It means that they will refuse 
to donow what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby proposed 
to do in 1881. I give the Govern- 
ment credit for having introduced 
the Bill, and say that I look 
upon county government as the true 
means of educating public opinion in 
Ireland up to the level of forming habits 





of capable self government. 
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(8.55.) Mr. EDMUND LEAMY 
(Sligo, §S.): The First Lord has 
spoken of a pre-arrangement of opposi- 
tion which I fail to discover. I wish 
to express my Own opinion and the 
opinion of others sitting upon these 
Benches, that we were looking forward, 
not with very much hope, to the intro- 
duction of a Bill that would confer 
county government upon Ireland, and 
if that Bill were one which could be 
accepted by the Irish people, I, for one, 
would only be too happy to support it. 
It did not require, as far as I couldsee, 
any pre-arrangement, or organization, 
or consultation, to enable Gentlemen 
upon these Benches to come to the 
conclusion that the Bill would be a 
failure, and that, if placed upon the 
Statute Book, it would be another 
insult to the Irish people. What, I 
would ask, is the use of the 
County Councils under the provisions 
of this Bill? We are told of corruption ; 
we are told that they might oppress, 
but if you look to the provisions, you 
will see that there is no opportunity 
given for oppression, and, I think, 
none for corruption. The Bill is 
a cumbrous substitute for the present 
system. I do not know whether it has 
been pointed out that not only are the 
Judges to be given the power of finding 
the County Council guilty, and so dis- 
solving them,but that power to substitute 
others is given the Lord Lieutenant, so 
that you therefore punish the people for 
the wrong done by the County Council 
themselves. I could understand, on 
their being dissolved, that a new 
election should be held and other mem- 
bers sent in the place of those who 
have been removed ; but this proposal 
I cannot understand. The only point 
that appears to me to be of any 
value, or to recommend _ itself, 
is that which confers powers on 
the County Councils to look 
after and protect the woods and 
plantations of Ireland. I am sure 
there is no Irishman who does 
not regret what has taken place 
during the last few years, and I believe 
that the first work that an Irish Parlia- 
ment would set itself to do would be the 
re-afforesting of Ireland. Now, I am 
omwey A satisfied that, if this Bill is 
orced into law against the wills of the 
Irish Representatives, the people will not 
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take any advantage of it. What on 
earth would be the good of allowing 
a County Council to decide whether a 
road should be repaired or not? because, 
under the provisions regarding the 
Standing Committee, the County 
Council could not make a new road 
without the permission of the Sianding 
Committee. We have been told that 
a Standing Committee exists in the 
Scotch and English Bills. That is quite 
true; but under the English Bill 
the Standing Committee have the 
power of appointing the Chief Officer 
of Police, of deciding the number and 
pay of the police, and the police are 
under the authority of the Standing 
Committee. I do not know what the 
idea of my hon. Friends around me 
may be on the subject, but for m 
part I think the Bill should be allow 

to be read a first time. I agree 
that it would be a good thing for the 
Bill to be printed, because it would 
show the country the utter ineptitude 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to 
legislate for Ireland, and enable one to 
see what is really wanted in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman comes down 
to pass this measure without con- 
sulting the majority of the Representa- 
tives of the Irish people; but having 
consulted the minority, and having 
fallen in with their views on ever 
single point, which are we know, wit 
one or two exceptions, opposed to 
granting Local Government to Ireland. 
Surely it is no wonder that we should 
denounce this Bill as a sham; and I 
must say that, during my experience of 
11 or 12 years in this House, I never 
saw a man standing on the Treasury 
Bench in such a state of excitement as 
the First Lord of the Treasury was 
while he was introducing this Bill. 
While looking at the excited state of 
mind of the First Lord of the Treasu 
this evening as I listened to him, an 
observed the tone of his voice and his 
attitude, I confess I was puzzling my 
mind as to whether he was really sincere 
in placing the measure before the House, 
and whether he intends to go on with it. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to go on with it; 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman 
might find some instruction in the 
unanimous opposition which is offered to 
his measure by the Irish Members on 
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these Benches, and might, perhaps, 
come to the conclusion that it might 
be as well to save the time of the House 
and go on with some other Bill which 
might be passed during the present 
Session, and which might be of advan- 
e to some other part of the Empire. 
*(9.5.) Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dub- 
lin, College Green): In the course of 
the speech delivered by the First Lord 
of the Treasury he said that, with regard 
to certain proposed safeguards in this 
Bill, he would have no objection 
to go on English platforms and tell the 
people that we had objected to the pro- 
visions which would prevent malversa- 
tion, corruption, and oppression in 
Ireland by some of these newly-consti- 
tuted authorities. Well, perhaps we 
would have no objection to his doing 
so; but I can tell the Members of this 
House that that game has been tried 
before now on English platforms, and 
the result has been very unsatisfac- 
tory for those who attempted it. 
He wants to know why we object 
to these proposed safeguards. We ob- 
ject, because we consider the proposal 
offensive, unnecessary, and grossly in- 
sulting to the Irish people. We object 
to it because we consider that it 
gives colour, or would give colour, to 
some of the most hateful, most unjust, 
and most bitter accusations and allega- 
tions that have been launched by some 
of our political opponents against the 
masses of the Irish people. It contem- 
plates oppression, and it safeguards 
some personsor other—I cannot imagine 
who they are—against oppression. And 
we say that the introduction of such a 
clause into this Bill is offensive and is 
an insult, and to the best of our ability 
we shall oppose and reject it. We ob- 
ject to be branded in this way—to be 
branded as persons inclined to malver- 
sation, and corruption, and oppression 
—no such clause was introduced into 
the English or Scotch Bills. We have 
been told that so long as nothing of 
this kind was attempted, this clause 
could have no application, and no harm 
could be done by its introduction ; but 
if there is any value or force in that 
argument, it would apply equally to 
the introduction of such a clause into 
the English and Scotch Bills. But 
there is no such clause in those Bills, 
and I am perfectly sure that neither 
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the English nor the Scotch people 
would submit to it. And, moreover, 
in that way you might justify the most 
hateful, and useless, and irritating pro- 
visions that can possibly be put into the 
legislation of any country. This clause 
goes upon the ground that we are 
a peopie not to be trusted, that we 
are uncivilised—at all events, not up 
to the mark of other people — that 
we are an ill-conditioned, uneducated 
set of people. I recognise in this 
clause the hand of Lord Salisbury. 
I call that the Salisbury Clause of the 
Local Government Bill. It is in _per- 
fect keeping with the speech of the 
noble Lord—not one, but several 
speeches. We have been compared by 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister to 
Hottentots, to leopards, and to wolves ; 
and I say this: that it is that spirit and 
that inspiration which I believe to be 
in this portion of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. I consider this measure is ill- 


advised. I think it is not a whole. 
hearted measure. I think it is a paltry 
measure. I doubt that the promoters 


and parents of it have the slightest 
idea that it will ever pass in the House 
of Commons; and regarding it as we 
do, and as I believe the Irish people 
will regard it, we shall do our best 
to defeat it and to render it abso- 
lutely nugatory. I would say, in 
conclusion, that I think the system 
of forcing so-called remedial measures 
on the Irish people against the will of 
their Representatives in this House has 
already proved a failure more than 
once, and it appears to me that it will 
be sure to prove a failure again in this 
instance if it be tried. 

*(9.15.) Mr. JAMES A. RENTOUL 
(Down, E.): I would not have risen to 
speak in this Debate were it not for the 
fact that hints have been thrown out 
from several quarters that a measure of 
Local Government for Ireland would 
meet with a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from hon. Members on this side of 
the House, and that the First Lord of 
the Treasury would have very great 
difficulty in dealing with us. I have 
not found that any such difficulty 
is likely to exist. I came in contact 
with many very large audiences 
in England, and I _ have _ not 
spoken on any platform whatever on 
which I did not treat of this question 
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of the Local Government Bill, and I 
declared that I believed that the 
Goverrment was about to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland 
as wide, or wider even,’ than 
the Local Government Bill for Eng- 
land; and on every occasion the 
gentlemen on those piatforms, so far 
as I can recollect, applauded that 
sentiment. Therefore, it appears to 
me that any hon. Member sitting on 
this side of the House who allowed 
me to make a statement in favour of 
this Bill on his platform is pledged to 
support this Bill. I mention this as a 
proof of the fact that I, for one, have 
not heard of any opposition likely to 
be given from this side of the House, 
but that the Bill will receive the cordial 
and hearty support of all my col- 
leagues around me _ without ex- 
ception. And I could hardly imagine 
it to be otherwise, because’ the 
Unionist Members for Ireland are, 


every one of them, in favour of this 
Bill, and I could hardly understand 
that the English Members of Parlia- 
ment sitting on thé same side of the 


House would turn their backs on a Bill 
which the Ulster Unionist Members 
support. I have not spoken with 
many of the Ulster Members since 
the First Lord made his speech 
this evening, but I feel certain they 
will support this Bill, because I 
have discussed with nearly every one 
of them the probable nature of the 
coming Bill, and this Bill seems 
likely to be more satisfactory to 
them than the Bill they thought the 
First Lord would bring in. That is to 
say, this Bill contains greater safe- 
guards than we ever expected, and I 
think we would have been prepared to 
receive a Bill with less safeguards if it 
had been introduced. I took the 
opportunity in the Long Vacation of 
visiting all the 32 counties of Ireland. 
I met with members of the Grand 
Juries of every one of these 32 counties, 
and I discussed with them the probable 
provisions of the coming Bill, and I 
found their views were extremely 
reasonable, and, with one solitary excep- 
tion, I did not meet or converse with 
a single Grand Juror who was not 
prepared to receive a wide and generous 
measure of Local Government such as 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
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brought in. ‘I think it will be admitted 
by Irish Members on both sides of the 
House that it is necessary to have some 
controlling power over the County 
Councils. I believe hon. Members 
opposite would not like to entrust the 
Orange County Council of Down, for 
example, with the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic population ; and I think, on 
the other hand, that the Unionists 
might be afraid to entrust the Nation- 
alist County Council of Tipperary, 
for example, with the  uncon- 
trolled management of the affairs of 
their co-religionists in the South. 
Consequently, I think we must all 
agree that some sort of power, able to 
exercise its authority over the Councils 
in the different counties, would be a 
right and proper thing. Whether that 
controlling power should be exactly on 
the lines the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had sketched might be questioned. 
There are other methods that could be 
applied that I think might be equally effi- 
cacious and possibly more satisfactory. 
But I, for one, could not certainly dis- 
trust the decision of two Irish Judges 
who have power to try an election 
petition, and who are selected not at 
random, but as having had long experi- 
ence at the Bar, and as having risen to 
the top of their profession. I think these 
men might be trusted to deal fairly with 
a small matter such as a County Council 
or a question of Local Government 
when they are entrusted at pre- 
sent to deal with the honour and honesty 
of a Member of this House. It is 
perfectly clear that no County Council 
would be arraigned before these two 
Judges unless there was a strong prima 
made out; and when a 
County Council is brought before two 
Judges surely everyone might trust to 
their justice and sense of right to do 
that which is right and proper. With 
reference to the cumulative vote pro- 
posal for the protection of the minority, 
I myself do not think that any reason- 
able scheme can be invented for the 
protection of minorities. Take the 
County Tipperary. I have discussed 
the question with a number of leading 
gentlemen there, and all of them were 
of opinion that no possible safeguard, 
no sort of franchise, no sort of cumula- 
tive voting would possibly bring to 
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Tipperary County Council any but the 
merest fraction of Unionists. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
intend the cumulative vote to give 
the minorities a larger representation 
than they are entitled to according to 
their numbers. All I intended was 
that it would enable them to be heard 
in the County Councils in proportion 
to the number that they bore in the 
constituencies. 

*Mr. RENTOUL: I perfectly under- 
stood the right hon. Gentieman, but I 
may mention that,in the County Tippe- 
rary, as a leading Grand Juror told 
me, by no possible system that could 
be devised3could the Tipperary County 
Council, made up, say, of 30 members 
altogether, be made to contain more 
than one or two Unionist members, and 
I think that these one or two mem- 
bers had better not be there. I say 
that deliberately. I myself am a mem- 
ber of the largest County Council, and 
I am unfortunately in a minority, and 
I know from experience that the 
minority in the London County Council 
have absolutely on all burning questions 
no sort of power whatever. In fact, I 
think they act as an irritant on the 
other members ; and, possibly, the pro- 
gressive members of the London County 
Council would not have gone to the 
lengths they have gone on certain 
questions if the minority had not been 
there. Iam of opinion that two or three 
Unionists in the Tipperary County 
Council of 30 would be likely to do very 
little good to themselves or to anybody 
else. I am distinctly of opinion that 
in a thoroughly Home Rule county 
such as Tipperary the Home Rulers in 
the County Council will have it all 
their own way; and I think that 
equally in a county like Antrim, for 
example, the Unionists will have it all 
their own way. Therefore, with a few 
exceptions, in all Ireland—possibly 
in Tyrone County Council, for instance, 
where the members may be pretty 
equally balanced—the County Councils 
will have an overwhelming majority 
of members on the one side or 
the other; and whether it would 
eonduce much to good administration 
to have a small minority in opposi- 
tion in a County Council I do not 
know, but I think they would be just as 
well absent for all useful and beneficial 
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purposes. If I am right in that idea, 
surely it is useless to take any steps 
whatever to secure the presence of a 
small minority in a County Couneil; 
and, therefore, I should be inclined to 
omit that portion of the Bill which 
deals with the cumulative vote alto- 
gether. But I think it would be a 
necessary and a useful thing to have 
some Governing Body over the County 
Council to which an appeal might be 
made. I had an idea which I gaye 
expression to in Belfast not long ago, 
and I think that no newspaper of any 
shade of politics found any fault with 
that idea whatever. The idea was 
that, when elected, each County Council 
might themselves elect one member of 
a Central Body,which might be the Local 
Government Board, and which might 
be the Governing body of all the County 
Councils. That idea has been since 
confirmed by a resolution passed by the 
Ulster Land Committee, a body com- 
posed of gentlemen of all shades of 
politics. I only rose to say one thing, 
and that was that the expressions in 
the newspapers which we have read, 
that there was likely to be any weak- 
kneed support of the First Lord of the 
Treasury on this side of the House, 
or any coolness towards the Bill 
either among the Ulster Unionist 
Members or their constituents, is, in 
my mind, entirely without foundation. 

*(9.30.) Mr. J. PINKERTON (Gal- 
way): Mr. Speaker, it is rather as- 
tonishing to heara Protestant Member 
from the North of Ireland speaking in 
the tone of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Rentoul.) 

Mr. RENTOUL: I did not speak at 
all in any disrespectful tone, or any 
other tone, as to the minority. I 
simply tried to point out that where, in 
a body composed of 30 Members, you 
have two or three of a minority holding 
strongly different views from the rest, 
those two or three Members are very 
likely to act as an irritant to the 
majority. 

*Mr. PINKERTON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must remember that a little 
leaven is likely to leaven the whole 
lump. Possibly, a minority may in- 
fluence to a very great extent the action 
of the majority. So far as my ex- 

rience goes, in every part of Ire- 
and the Protestants are treated with 
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exceptional kindness by the Catholics. 
It is only when you go north of the 
Boyne, and reach the City of Belfast, 
that you find intolerance displayed by 
law-abiding pillars of the Constitution. 
I am more opposed to the proposal of 
the seven Grand Jurorsand the Sheriff 
than I am to that of the two Judges. 
In fact, all the business of every county 
is to be handed over to the seven Grand 
Jurors, giving a casting vote to the 
High Sheriff. Every hon. Member in 
this House must know the difference 
between the Scottish Sheriff and the 
High Sheriff in Ireland. The High 
Sheriffs in Ireland are selected by the 
Lord Lieutenant not for their ability, but 
owing to the fact that they can maintain 
and support a certain amount of pomp 
and circumstance to receive the Judge 
in a proper manner. If it is necessary to 
have some safeguard in Ireland, let us 
have a Central Council elected from 
all the County Councils in Ireland as 
a Court of Appeal. I fail to see why 
this matter should be left to the 
decision of the Grand Jurors or the 
Judges. In fact if you are to try the 
elective principle in the baronies, it 
should hold good in the counties 
and with regard to County Councils. 
I had no intention of interposing in 
this Debate, but as a Protestant from 
the north of Ireland said that the 
minority was of no account 

Mr. RENTOUL: I never said any- 
thing of the kind in my life. I simply 
said I think a minority on a council 
would be of no value. 

*Mr. PINKERTON: I am afraid 
that this explanation will not go down 
in the county of Down. (Laughter.) 
The electors of the county of Down 
hold a very different opinion. They 
regard themselves as a very im- 
portant minority in Ireland. They 
regard the county Down as not only 
the most important county in Ire- 
land, but as the top of creation. The 
Protestant minority in Down, in 
Antrim, and in the North of Ireland is 
certain to exercise a salutary influence 
in the interests of Ireland. I utter a 
most indignant protest against a so- 
called Orange Representative expressing 
such views to this House. 

*(9.37.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
E.): Mr. Speaker: It must have been 
thought, I think, that during all 
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the long years of the past, during 
all the Coercion Acts, we were yet 
to hope for something quite differ- 
ent from the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. But now when we see them we 
find we are descending to a deeper 
depth than ever. I would like English 
Members, Liberal Members, to atten- 
tively regard the situation. The First 
Lord of the Treasury dwelt very 
strongly on the great chasms existing 
in Ireland. Why do these chasms 
exist? They exist purely and solely 
not in the nature of the people, but in 
the system by which you seek to 
govern Ireland. One party has been 
taught to live independent of the other. 
Public opinion has been scorned. If 
any party in any country is kept in 
rights which do not belong to it, 
or given property which it should 
not possess, so surely will chasms 
exist. Just in proportion as_ the 
working classes here have obtained 
power, just as their strength as trade 
unionists has increased, so classes 
here have been drawn together. I 
believe it will be so in Ireland. There 
is no real influence, I believe, so great 
as the healing influence of enjoying 
equal privileges. Now, I think you 
must either trust us wholly or not at 
all. Past oppression has formed a 
great wrong to Ireland, and it is quite 
right that now we should get a better 
chance of equality. Suppose the 
majority in Ireland were to act in a 
wrong or dishonest manner. You have 
had sufficient power in the past to deal 
with them. I quite admit that in 
the course of the readjustment of 
matters in the last two years — 
have not always gone so smoothly 
as they might have gone. We 
could not have expected otherwise. 
Irishmen are just as good as you are, 
and just as honest as you are, and I 
do not know why we should have any 
less liberty than you have. There was 
one vein of truth in the remark of the 
First Lord of the Treasury which I 
think should be noted. A great many 
people think that because resolutions 
might, under Home Rule, be 

against the power of England, that 
power might pass away. I think we 
have an admission in the speech of 


the First Lord of the Treasury that 
such a supposition is groundless. Reso- 
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lutions will have no effect whatever. I 
do not think we would be fit to enjoy 
British liberty if we did not object, in 
the strongest possible manner, against 
the passing of this Bill. 

*(9.40. Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I did not intend to intervene in 
this Debate, but some observevions 
have fallen from the hon. Member who 
has just sat down which I would like 
to allude to. I wish to assure the House 
there is no distrust on the part of the 
Protestants of the North as to the ques- 
tion of Local Government in Ireland. 
The Belfast Conservative Association 
unanimously passed a resolution the 
other day approving of the scheme for 
Local Self-Government, and they did 
this before they had an opportunity 
of seeing the Bill that has been 
introduced to-night by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. They did it in 
the spirit that we in the North 
of Ireland feel—that it is extremely 
desirable there should be similarity of 
law to govern the three countries. 
(Hear, hear.) It is quite absurd for 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House to talk about the tyranny that 
is exercised in Ireland over certain 
classes. The day of ascendency has 
long gone by. There is no such thing 
as Protestant ascendency in Ireland 
now. An hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Sexton), said the other night that 
Roman Catholics were perfectly equal 
to the Protestants in Ireland on the 
uestion of education. We do not 
esire to see the ascendency of 
class over class. We desire the 
most perfect equality, whatever shape 
the representation of the minority in 
local government is to take: I am not 
very careful or anxious to see that car- 
ried out. Further, I am not very 
much in love with this cumulative 
vote. We, in the North of Ireland, 
are perfectly able to take care 
of ourselves. I cannot say I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Down (Mr. Rentoul) with re- 
= to the treatment of the minority. 
do not know whether the effect of a 
minority may be irritating in the 
County Council of London. But a 


certain minority in the City of 

Derry long ago found it very desir- 

able to enter a protest—an irritating 
Mr. Webb 
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protest against the majority, and to 
carry their protest even further. I 
am sure my hon. Friend did not in- 
tend to depreciate the efforts of mino- 
rities in Ireland to safeguard their 
rights and liberties. I have to thank 
the First Lord of the Treasury for 
introducing this measure. We are 
perfectly prepared to give a hearty and 
cordial support to it. I desire to 
express, on the part of those I repre- 
sent, that it is in no grudging or 
hesitating manner that we support the 
efforts to give to Ireland a measure of 
Local Self-Government. 

(9.44.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): Mr. Speaker, upon the question 
of the action about to be taken by the 
House at the present time, I 
unreservedly adopt the idea expressed 
by the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt). I think it would be a great 
pity to place the slightest impediment in 
the way of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury bringing 
the Bill before the House and the coun- 
try. There is a great difference of tone 
between the first and second speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleraan. in his 
second speech I thought I discovered 
something like a note of defiance—a 
note of Dissolution, qualified, probably, 
only by the fear as to whether this 
Bill was a Bill on which they would 
dare to go before the country. At any 
rate, we may assuine they regard this 
as a test of the opinion of the electors, 
and I should be very sorry indeed if 
any impediment were successfully 
applied to deny to the House and the 
country an opportunity of seeing this 
measure. With that view I shall 
certainly not oppose the motion, and I 
should advise my Friend not to put 
the House to the trouble of a division. 
I have seen many Bills introduced— 
some that were irritating, others that 
were laughable; but never in all my 
experience have I seen a Bill upon 


which the brand of incompetence was: 


so deeply set—a Bill which is at the 
same time contemptible and ridiculous. 
We can sympathise with the right hon. 
Gentleman, because the Land Purchase 
Bill of last year was very largely of his 
own devising. I think some of the 
safeguarding provisions in this Bill, 
which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pounded with anything but the zeal of 
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a parent to-night, must have been 
forced upon him by injudicious advisers ; 
and if it were not to satisfy the Orange 
and Conservative body in Ireland that 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
the cumulative vote, I cannot imagine 
at whose instance this strange provision 
was introduced. It has been promised 
that Ireland should substantially have 
the same system of Local Self-Govern- 
ment as England, but there is no 
general principle in the English Local 
Government Act which is not traversed 
in this Bill. Irishmen are not to get 
the control of the police ; they do not 
obtain the Parliamentary franchise. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, you do. 


Mr. SEXTON : I mean the cumula- 
tive franchise. In England it was one 
man one vote, but in Ireland they 
would have scrutin de liste, than which 
there could be no worse principle for 
the election of local bodies. By the 
adoption of that system they would have 
a Party ticket in each section—National- 
ists on the one hand and Conservatives 
on the other—and none but partisans 
would be elected. It was upon the 
promise that Ireland was to have such 
a Local Government Bill as England re- 
ceived that the Conservatives obtained 
power; but did any man of any school of 
politics pretend that this Bill would 
satisfy the desire of Irishmen for Home 
Rule ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 


Mr. SEXTON: What good will be 
served by the cumulative vote? It did 
not exist in England or Scotland. Why 
is this inequality—this cumbrous, per- 
plexing provision—imposed in the case 
of Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the barony will be the 
unit of election. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is rather 
a difficult question. The barony is the 
unit for baronial elections, but for the 
county elections the units are certain 
electoral areas, which will be announced 
at the later stages of the Bill, but which 
are not concident with the baronies. 


Mr. SEXTON: The county, then, is 
not the unit? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 
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Mr. SEXTON: I submit that in 
Ulster the cumulative vote will have no 
other effect than that which would 
follow the Parliamentary vote. Outside 
Ulster, no doubt, in certain counties, 
the adoption of the scrutin de liste 
system might give the minority a 
hearing; but if the counties are 
divided into electoral areas the system 
will not give the minority a hearing, 
and therefore the minority will 
be injured by the cumulative vote. 
As regards the Standing Committees, 
it is absurd that, in respect to capital 
expenditure and new charges, they and 
not the County Council will have con- 
trol. The Standing Committee is to be 
composed of 15 men, of whom seven 
are to be nominated by the Council 
and seven by the Grand Jury, with the 
Sheriff as the Chairman. Now, the 
Sheriff is to be nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and therefore the Sheriff 
and seven of his men will go from 
the Grand Jury room to the County 
Council room, and the eight will out- 
vote the seven who represent the 
electors with respect to every new 
expenditure or capital charge. Now, 
Sir, I should like to say a word with 
regard to the question of the trial 
before two Judges. Positively at the 
end of the nineteenth century, with 
our advanced views of popular repre- 
sentation, it is seriously proposed that— 
for example, in a county like Cork— 
any 20, any gang of ill-conditioned, ill- 
tempered evicting landlords can form a 
conspiracy and hale before a Judge the 
elected representatives of the County of 
Cork. And upon what pretence ? They 
need not be ai a loss for a pretext; 
the right hon. Gentleman has given 
them a perfect rosary of them. They 
can charge a County Council with dis- 
obedience to the law, with corruption, 
or malversation, or oppression. Pos- 
sibly a Judge of Assize may be 
bound in regard to the terms “‘ corrup- 
tion or malversation " ; but in regard to 
the term “ oppression,” a very large 
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and high-coloured term, I can easily 
imagine a case where a learned Judge— 
and there are many learned Judges in 
Ireland—having a group of Unionist 
malcontents or a gang of evicting 
landlords before him, and having on 
the other side a County Council as 
unpopular with the Unionist classes 
as the London County Council. In 
such a case, and on such a charge as 
that of oppression, I can imagine what 
chance of escape the County Council 
would have. Does the First Lord of the 
Treasury think it is any answer to our 
objection that the County Council 
would be found ‘‘ Not guilty ?” Does 
he ignore our claims to equality in 
respect of our common manhood? In 
England and Scotland you start your 
schemes of Local Government upon 
the assumption that the men elected 
for public life will be honourable and 
honest ; but in Ireland you start with 
the assumption that they will not be 
honest men, and that you must make 
them amenable to the public and the 
criminal tribunals. That is not reason- 
able. It is not fair. It is insulting to 
our people. The county cess in Ire- 
land is paid by the occupier. The 
fraction which the landlords pay is 
infinitesimally small, and how can the 
House believe that the Irish people 
would encourage corruption or malver- 
sation in respect of those moneys which 
they contribute? In this matter you 
should leave the elected Representa- 
tives to their constituents ; and if they 
act extravagantly or corruptly, they 
will go back to receive the judgment 
of their constituents. For my part, I 
can say that I will resist, and that I 
believe my friends will resist, tothe very 
utmost of our power, all schemes to put 
our country under a disability which is 
founded on nothing else than your 
morbid, your eternal suspicion of every- 
thing that concerns Ireland, and your 
delusion that there is something superior 
about yourselves that requires your 
constant control, guidance, and check- 
ing influence to keep us from robbing 
ourselves. The drawing up of this 
Bill—if the time of the Government is 
of any value, which is somewhat doubt- 
ful—is a waste of their time, and 
it is certainly a waste of the time of 
the House to discuss such a measure. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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*(10.10.) Mr. COURTNEY (Corn. 
wall, Bodmin): The fact, Sir, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast advise, the House not to 
divide upon the Motion for the intro- 
duction of this Bill shows that we have 
got into calmer waters than was the 
case in the earlier part of the evening, 
I only interpose for a few minutes in 
order to express my views upon the 
speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and upon the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bel- 
fast, who complained of the non-fulfil- 
ment cf a promise made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington 
when he was the Leader of this House, 
that in the matter of Local Government 
there should be similarity, simultaneity, 
and equality of treatment as between 
Ireland and the Sister Countries. As 
to simultaneity, the exigencies of 
time always made that impossible; 
and I have always thought the 
promise of equality was like the 
suggestion of one and the same pill 
for all diseases. The first fact of 
this Bill is that it effects a transfer 
of administrative functions from the 
Grand Juries in Ireland to the proposed 
County Councils ; and on this head the 
hon. Member for West Belfast com- 
plains that the Bill is in no sense 
parallel with the English Act, because 
nothing is said about the police. But 
the hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the Quarter Sessions in England had 
control of the police before ever the 
English Act was passed. The Grand 
Juries have never had control of the 

lice in Ireland, and there could not 
be a transfer of that which they had 
not. Sir, I pass that entirely by. 
The real and serious objection that 
has been raised is as to the want of 
fulness in not transferring the power of 
Grand Juries to award a eng 
for malicious injuries. The hon. and 
learned Member for Longford dwelt 
very forcibly on the manner in which 
that power is at present exercised ; and 
the possibility of its abuse is manifest ; 
but the argument is a bad argument for 

a transfer to the County Councils, andI 
should have ‘thought that the moral 
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was that it was improper to entrust 
judicial functions of that character to a 
multitudinous Public Body. It has 
been suggested that the power should 
be handed over to the County Court 
Judge, and all I would wish to 
say upon it is this: that the power is a 
most dangerous one, and one that has 
no doubt been abused by Grand Juries. 
Therefore you must deal with it in an 
independent way, and not entrust it to 
another multitudinous body, for that 
would only be to transfer and perpetuate 
the abuse. If we look to County Coun- 
cils nearer home, in the exercise of such 
quasi-judicial functions as that of 
licensing, we see the extreme incon- 
venience of placing such functions in 
the hands of a multitudinous body, 
Such functions should, in my view, be 
entrusted to some limited body, who 
should be put upon their responsibility 
in the exercise of the power given 
them. Passing from the transfer of 
functions, there comes the question of 
the persons who are to exercise the 
franchise, and here, with one excep- 
tion, there is no ground of complaint. 
The one exception is, of course, the 
disallowance of the facilities granted to 
illiterate voters. The common master 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle and of myself—namely, 
John Stuart Mill—has laid it down 
that an educational qualification might 
be rightly insisted upon, and, in point 
of fact, it has been, and I believe is, 
insisted upon, in more than one of 
our Australian Colonies. Now, Sir, as 
regards another point—namely, the 
alteration in the mode of voting—the 
hon. Member for West Belfast said that 
instead of allaying, the alteration will 
promote, Party strife. I believe it will 
have just the opposite consequences, and 
that this method of election, which I 
have always advocated, will tend to dis- 
sipate and destroy Party strife. Let me 
point out that the system of one man 
one vote does not, at all events, destroy 
combination. Look at the London 
County Council, which has been con- 
ducted on the principle of one man 
one vote. Will youget rid of Party in 
the approaching contests for the election 
of members of that body? I read, this 
morning or yesterday, in the news- 
papers, a letter of some power 
written by the 
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Member for Barnsley (Earl Compton), 
in which he said he regretted that 
under the system of one man one vote, 
by which the London County Council 
was elected, a fatal obstacle was inter- 
posed to the running of independent 
men who would exercise a restraining 
influence upon extreme partisans. It 
is strange that those of us who 
desire to diminish Party organisation 
and Party method should advocate a 
mode of election which, according to 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
would increase then more. If you com- 
pare the results of the elections for the 
London School Boards with those of 
the London County Council, you will 
see that the London School Board, 
whatever may be its faults, at least 
contains an independent section which 
moderates the hostility of extreme 
Parties, and balances the one side 
against the other. That is what I 
understand the hon. Member for West 
Belfast to desire to attain in Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON: Under the Bill, as 
it was described, no candidate would 
get his name upon a Party ticket except 
upon the ground of his being a politi- 
cian. 

*Mr. COURTNEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber speaks of scrutin de liste, but scrutin 
de liste differs entirely from the cumula- 
tive vote, under which electors may be 
allowed to choose between one man 
and another, as well as between one 
ticket and another. It is clear that 
the hon. Member does not appreciate 
the scheme of election. He said that 
in Ulster you get the Parties equally 
divided, but it is not the case that in 
the different counties of Ulster Parties 
are equally divided. Isit the case that in 
other districts of Ireland the Parties are 
equally divided. What is the case 
with the present mode of election in 
the City of Belfast? Although you 
have got a popular franchise in Belfast, 
the result is that in the Town Council 
you find men all of one way of think- 
ing. 

Mr. SEXTON: Because it is 40 
years since the city was divided into 
wards. 

*Mr. COURTNEY : Still, it shows that 
the system of election bydistricts doesnot 
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secure the representation of all Parties, 
and that the plan proposed would not 
result in the dangers feared. It is per- 
haps very presumptuous for a mere 
Englishman to stand up for this system 
in Ireland when the hon. Member for 
Belfast and others object to it; but 
there is some reason, even. with that 
concurrent condemnation, which makes 
me think the plan may be useful. It 
would secure in the north-eastern 
counties a Nationalist representation, 
and it will secure in the south-western 
counties the election of some Protestant 
representatives. The proposed method 
wuld certainly secure in the County 
Councils of Down and Antrim a repre- 
sentation of the Nationalists, whilst in 
Cavan and Monaghan it would secure 
the election of some Protestants. Look 
at Sligo, which the hon. Gentleman 
once represented. 

Mr. SEXTON: Sligo is an ex- 
ceptional county. 

*“Mr. COURTNEY: It is very un- 
fortunate that I can quote nothing but 
exceptional cases. But the hon. Gentle- 
man does not appear to understand the 
operation and the force of the systems 
which even in Cork or Kerry would give 
representation to 1-14th or 1-15th ofthe 
electorate. Is it to be said that even 
in Cork or Kerry you cannot get 1-15th 
or 1-16th who belong to the other side ? 
It is further to be remembered that 
minorities always develop when they 
have the means of growth, and you 
would find under this plan interests 
spring up where their existence was 
not at all suspected. The power to state 
the cases of the minority is all that 
is sought for. The fact that it is not 
the best method of securing this result 
is admitted by the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself. Incidentally the 
First Lord used a phrase, perhaps a 
little hastily chosen, by which he 
meant less good or less worthy. That 
reminds me, although it is quite irrele- 
vant, that I should like to correct a 
misquotation of John Stuart Mill. Mr. 
Mill spoke not of the ‘stupid party ” 
but of the ‘ more stupid party.” The 
plan proposed is one which those who 
have the well-being of Ireland at heart 


Mr. Courtney 
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think a useful one. This method will 
not only secure the representation of a 
minority, which, however feeble, would 
be useful, but it secures the representa- 
tion of the different sections of the 
majority. I often say to those friends 
with whom I act, more or less, that they 
mass together men who have many differ- 
ences among themselves. There are 
different shades of Nationalists. There 
are some who would not accept any- 
thing less than the independence 
of Ireland — an [Irish Republic. 
There are other Nationalists so 
moderate that they would be ap- 
parently content with the passing of 
something which would enable them to 
deal with the supply of gas and water. 
This scheme not only secures the re- 
presentation of the Unionist Party, 
assuming them to be in the minority, 
but the different shades of opinion of 
the Nationalist Party. You might try 
to exclude these Nationalists whom 
you do not like, but you would 
find it impossible; and you would 
find every shade of the Naticnalist 
Party represented—those «who are more 
attached, those who are less attached 
to their clerical principles and clerical 
friends ; those who are more keenly in- 
terested in agriculture ; those who are 
more keenly interested in commerce ; 
those, possibly, who, like the Member 
for Cork, are temperance partizans 
above all things; and those who, 
like the Member for the county of 
Cork, scout all teetotalers. Now, I 
do not suppose anybody will deny that 
the misery of Ireland is to be found in 
the strictly antagonistic nature of the 
relations between the different classes 
of Ireland. It will be allowed by those 
hon. Members who sit below the 
Gangway, as well by hon. Members on 
the other side, that it is a pity that 
the various classes should be so 
ignorant of one another, and I am 
afraid to say even hate one another. 
I do not say there is no justification 
for the feeling on the one side, or no 
explanation of the feeling on the other ; 
but that is the nature of the Irish 
problem, and surely it will be some- 
thing towards a solution if you could 
invent a method which should bring 
together, in the consideration, discus- 
sion, and discharge of local functions, 
representatives of all classes within the 
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counties. The mere fact that we bring 
together into this House representa- 
tives of the two Parties in Ireland 
makes those Parties better understand 
each other; and if in a year or two 
after, they leave this House, better 
understanding some of the conditions 
of the problem which they may not so 
fully have understood when they en- 
tered it, so I anticipate for the repre- 
sentatives of the different classes on 
the County Councils a better under- 
standing of each other and of the 
problems with which they have 
to deal. Just as in the case of 
Members of this House there takes 
place a gradual transformation of 
view, an alteration of attitude, a re- 
laxation from the painful tension that 
sometimes prevails while in the House, 
so would it be in the new gatherings 
of representatives of the different 
classes in the county. If they 
could associate together in the 
discharge of Irish local affairs, the 
people who are admitted to be so 
diverse at present, so strongly at 


daggers drawn, something would be 


done to draw them more towards each 
other to a better understanding, and, 
such is human nature, that I indulge 
the hope that you would bring them 
even to like oneanother. We are going 
through that experience in some of the 
English counties even now. We have 
in England the classes who have been 
called the privileged classes, and we 
have the unprivileged classes ; and we 
have brought them together in the 
Connty Parliaments. I have never 
looked on these County Parliaments as 
things that were likely to do very much 
in the way of economy, of which I 
should like to see more; but I have al- 
ways advocated them as breaking down 
the lines of demarcation between classes 
in England; and making the classes 
know one another beiier. I am glad 
to see that process going on ; and I look 
to this system, in whatever form it is 
embodied, as a method of making the 
future of Ireland more hopefv!, because 
it will make the people of Ireland under- 
stand the virtues as well as the faults 
of one another better than they do. 
Well, there is only one other point to 
which I would refer. It is the pro- 
posal to arraign a County Council 
before the Judges. I understand the 
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First Lord of the Treasury to refer 
to that as a power which would 
not be likely to be exercised. I think 
he almost hinted that it would 
never occur, that he did not anticipate 
it —— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 

“Mr. COURTNEY: I know that he 
did not anticipate the condition under 
which it would be necessary to call that 
power into operation, and I should sus- 
pect that the introduction of that provi- 
sion was due rather to a desire to allay 
the anxieties which we know to exist— 
anxieties which are generally over- 
strained regarding the fear that the power 
of the majority might be abused. My 
own impression is that possibly that 
proposal will reach its fate in an in- 
timation on the part of the Judges 
themselves that they do not like to 
accept such functions. (Hear, hear !) 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) says 
‘‘hear, hear.” He is entirely entitled 
to cry ‘‘ hear, hear ;”’ but the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), who sits by him, knows 
that he and I were in the position of 
having been Members of a Government 
which introduced a Bill which threw on 
Judges duties which they would not 
exercise, and that Act was in that 
respect a dead letter in conse- 
quence. If this proposal meets with 
the same fate, I confess [, for my 
part, shall not be the least sorry, 
and an intimation may well come 
beforehand, which may induce the 
Government not to persevere with it, 
because the Judges would not desire to 
have those functions imposed upon 
them. I would point out, also, 
that the true method, as it seems 
to me, of keeping a County Council in 
order is already to be found in the 
powers which the Courts of Law 
possess. If a County Council proceeds 
to act ultra vires, you can restrain their 
action ; you can nullify what they have 
determined to do. If they are not 
acting ultra vires, then the proper 
remedy is to be found in the action of the 
electorate. But if you strictly define in 
your Bill what their powers are to be, 
then the abuse of their powers is 
limited ; they cannot go beyond them. 
The moment they go into what they 
are not by the Act authorised to 
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do, they are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Law Courts, and their action can 
be brought to nought by the ordinary 
processes which the Law Courts have 
opened to all. I have said more than 
I intended to have said when I got up; 
but before I sit down, I would also 
remind the House of the particularly 
sagacious principle my friend Mr. 
Fawcett often laid down among those 
who knew him— 

“Never speak on the First Reading of a 
Bill ; never condemn or praise strongly on the 
First Reading of a Bill; you never may know 


precisely what its real purport is; and you 
certainly never know what it will become.” 


I think that very judicious counsel, 
and older Members in this House 


are generally in the habit of receiving | 


Bills with only some moderate inquiry, 


without flying into declarations that | 
the thing is not to be entertained or | 


listened to. I remember how the 
Land Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 


man (Mr. Balfour) was received by | 


my right hon. Friend the Member 


for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone) when | 
My right | 
mode- | 


it was first brought in. 
hon. Friend made a_ very 
rate speech on that occasion, and, 
acting on his advice, the House 
allowed it to be read a first time before 
7 o'clock. He is an old Parlia- 
mentary hand — (laughter) — and I 
think it was a very judicious course to 
pursue. I apologise to the House not 
only for having occupied it so long, but 
also for having broken that example to 
which I have referred. 

*(10.40.) 
(Suffolk, Eye): Although this Bill has 
only been under discussion for a few 
hours, and is not yet printed, I venture 
to think that we have had marked 


indications not from the Opposition, | 
but from the supporters of the Govern- | 


ment, of what the Bill is likely to be- 
come. It is perfectly obvious, from 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin, as 
well as the hon. Members for Down and 
Belfast, that we are likely to have in 
this Bill two Jonah clauses. The hon. 


Members for Down and Belfast joit.ed 

in the denunciation of cumulative 

voting ; and the right hon. Member for | 

Bodmin anticipated that when the 
Mr. Courtney 
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Judges were asked to undertake the 
powers which this Bill seeks to confer 
on thein, they will respectfully decline 
to undertake them. That does not 
look as if the prospects of the Bill are 
very favourable, and the tone and 
spirit in which it was brought forward 
do not look very hopeful. It is also 
doubtful to whom to ascribe the 
| paternity of the Bill, as the First Lord 
| of the Treasury did not seem very fond 
of the child he has taken charge of. 
The hon. Member for West Birmingham 
and the two hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting Ulster disclaimed any know- 
ledge of the contents of the Bill. The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin has been, 
and is now, a consistent advocate of 
proportional representation, but I was 
/not aware that he was prepared to 
support the precise system in vogue at 
School Board elections, and which the 
Government intend to apply to Irish 
County Council elections There is a 
positive confusion of areas created by 
the Bill, as weil as the very complex 
system of election which, in the only 
instance in which it has been tried in 
practice, has been found cumbrous and 
inoperative to some extent. The right 
hon. Gentleman admits that in this 
Bill he has introduced an altogether 
novel principle, and hon. Members have 
| tried to quote precedents in support of 
the submission, and in certain cases 
| the suppression, of the County Councils 
by the judicial authority, but none of 
_ them bear on the precise proposal of the 
| Government. The position is this: Into 
this Bill, which professes to deal with 
_Treland more or less on the same terms 
as England, you have introduced a 
| principle which you have not 
/sought to embody in the English 
‘or Scotch Acts, and you __ intro- 
duce it in a form which affixes a 
severe stigma on the majority of 
the people of Ireland, and lays them 
open to suspicions of the gravest 
nature. That is not the way you 
would expect a Bill of this sort to be 
brought in, and I do not think there 
is a great chance of such a proposal 
| being carried even if the Government 
| 
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intend to press the Bill forward, 
though from the tone of the First Lord 
of the Treasury it did not appear that 
their intentions are very serious. Con- 
sideration of the nature of the pro- 
posals made by the Bill, and the 
insults which, by implication, it makes 
against the people of Ireland would 
strongly lead me to join my friends in 
taking a Division against it, but I am 
influenced on the other side by two 
reasons: One, suggested by the hon. 
Member for Derby, that if the vote 
against the Bill were successful it 
would not be printed, and people 
would have no chance of knowing the 
exact nature of its provisions, and it 
is desirable that candidates for County 
Councils in England should have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
as to their position and feelings if a 
provision were introduced in England 
to subject the County Council of, say 
London, to the jurisdiction of two 
Judges, who would have power to 
suppress it, it being competent for the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county to fill 
the vacancies. The proposal would appeal 
with irresistible force to the hearer’s 
sense of the ludicrous. The other 
reason which influences me in not 
voting against the Bill is that, great as 
are its imperfections, and ludicrous 
and absurd as are some of its pro- 
visions, by this Bill you admit that it 
is possible to frame safeguards which, 
in your opinion, will be sufficient to 
protect the minority. It is perfectly 
obvious that if that can be done in 
regard to County Councils it can be 
done in regard to a Legislature sitting 
in Dublin. In some cases the Councils 
would be sitting in remote places where 
public opinion would have compara- 
tively little force, but the Legislature 
sitting at Dublin would be sitting in 
the full light of public opinion and 
criticism. Therefore, however absurd 
the provisions of the Bill, in it the 
Government have taken a step in ad- 
vance from which it is impossible to 
recede, an important step in advance in 
regard to the self-government of 
Treland. 


(10.50.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): There has been one good point 
in the Debate ; it has produced an ex- 
cellent lecture on proportional repre- 
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sentation by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am not strongly in favour of cumula- 
tive voting, but I think there is much 
in favour of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I believe there is 
scarcely a county in Ireland in which 
the minority would not get one repre- 
sentative out of 15, though if Members 
in England are so fond of it they 
should try it at some of the English 
County Council elections. There is 
one good point in the Bill, the electo- 
rate, which is practically household 
suffrage with women thrown in. I 
have no objection to the introduction 
of Peers, as I do not think they would 
much affect the result of the elections. 
There was one point on which the First 
Lord of the Treasury was not so lucid 
as on the other points. I understood 
that illiterate voters were not to be 
allowed to vote at all; but the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone declared that 
he was of a wholly different opinion, and 
that the proposal was that they should 
not receive peculiar assistance in voting. 
Was the hon. Member correct ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is so. 
CotoneL NOLAN : I have no objec- 


tion ; but if they had been disfranchised 
altogether, it would have been a terrible 


injustice. The Bill itself is alto- 
gether overweighted. I do not say 
it cannot possibly pass, and the 


English and Scotch votes; may bear 
down the Irish votes, but it never 
can be received in Ireland, because 
the transference of power is not suffi- 
cient, and, on the other hand, the cost 
of the new system will be greater than 
that of the present system. The Grand 
Jury system is about the worst 
you can have, but, on the whole, it 
is economical. They give appointments 
to their own friends ; but so would the 
new County Councils. You will have, 
however, the cost of holding these 
elections, and the Councils will be more 
inclined to spend money in different 
districts in order to provide work. The 
transference of the sanitary business 
will also lead to expense. Under the 
Guardians the Medical Officerof Health 
and the Sanitary Officer held dual ap- 
pointments, and were consequently less 
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expensive, as they were paid less for 
each post than if they held only one. I 
think the people would like County 
Councils in Ireland; but they would 
like them to have a certain amount of 
power. They know they will not get 
better roads and bridges, and it is not 
sufficient attraction that future appoint- 
ments of officials will be in their hands 
instead of in the handsofthe Grand Jury. 
The right hon. Gentleman has so filled 
the Bill with checks and safeguards 
that he has left no power to County 
Councils ; the only power he has left 
them is power over the roads and 
bridges. The Bill brought in for land 
purchase in Ireland last year was 
also surrounded with checks and safe- 
guards, and it has proved a failure. 
Under the right hon. Gentleman’s 
measure really no transfer of power 
takes place. It will, at the same time, 
be more expensive, and I believe the 
people of Ireland will be united in the 
determination to wait for something 
better. I should be glad to adopt County 
Councils. I think County Councils must 
come. I brought in a Bill 15 or 16 
years ago exactly on the same principle, 
and I am glad to see that the principle is 
now acknowledged. When I heard 
the proposal to give to two Judges 
the power to try County Councils I 
gave up the Bill altogether. The in- 
troduction of it is too utterly absurd, 
and cannot be listened to. I could not 
attempt to discuss the Bill from that 
point of view. If it is printed in the 
Bill it will be struck out at the earliest 

ssible moment. I do not think the 
Bill will be accepted in Ireland, for it 
will not be an economic measure, and, 
therefore, I believe the best thing we 
can do is to put it off; for it will not 
pass this Session until we get a Home 
Rule Parliament, which will delegate 
certain portions of its powers to the 
County Councils. 

(11.5.) Mr. R. CUNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): The thing 
struck me with surprise during the 
lecture of the right hon. Member for 
Liskeard, upon his favourite hobby of 
proportional representation, that he 
had not provided himself with a black 
board and a letter chalk. The right 
hon. Gentleman has ridden his hobby 

Colonel Nolan 
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to such a length that I am inclined to 
say it is just now almost broken-winded, 
As to that portion of itin which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the visit to 
Donegal, I can only conelude that 
the Member for Bodmin must have 
fallen in amongst some of Cook's 
tourists. A most remarkable illustra- 
tion was his reference to the Australian 
Colonies. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman does not wish to compare 
the Irish to the Sandwich Islanders 
and the Chinese; but I think the 
illustration was singularly infelicitous. 
I listened very carefully to the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he was in- 
troducing this measure. * I hope, 
chiefly from the position I occupy, and 
from the fact that I am divorced from 
either Party in this House, that we 
shall see a more democratic cast of 
Bill introduced. I listened very care- 
fully for anything that might seem like 
a ray of hope; and although I belong to 
those who give more attention and con- 
sideration to English than to Irish 
problems, I must say the Bill is so 
defective that you have turned me into 
as strong and severe an opponent of it as 
are the Irish Members themselves. I 
can imagine the feelings of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne when he was apostro- 
phised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
upon democratic principles. He is, we 
know, opposed to every democratic 
measure, is an advocate of nationalisa- 
tion, a strong advocate of Monarchy, 
and for Royal grants, and will be, until 
pressure is introduced in Neweastle-on- 
Tyne to change his opinions. I can 
imagine his feelings when the expres- 
sions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingha.n came 
home to him. It has been said that 
by the establishing of these County 
Councils you would gradually do away 
with class hatred, and soften down the 
lines of demarcation between the classes 
in the country. I believe that the 
introduction of these elective repre- 
sentatives of the different classes 
in this country will do more to increase 
class hatreds, and I would ask in which 
of the County Councils in England have 
these class hatreds been allayed? Only 
through class warfare are real reforms 
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accomplished, and I say that prophecy 
of the right hon. Gentleman in this 
regard is as illusory as the hopes he 
raises in reference to proportional repre- 
sentation. If by means of these County 
Councils class hatreds would be modified 
in Ireland, surely the same argument 
would apply much more strongly to a 
Home Rule Parliament. I am not here 
for the purpose of moderating class 
hatred, but rather for the sake 
of exciting it. It seems likely that 
not only in Ireland, but in England 
and Scotland, this Bill will communi- 
cate a good deal more passion than the 
First Lord of the Treasury appears to 
have anticipated. Though I look with 
considerable distrust upon the case 
coming from the Front Opposition 
Benches, still, after what I have heard 
from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and after having tried to discover any 
democratic feeling whatever, or any 
concession to the rising democratic 
feeling in the country, I am bound to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that, 
so far as Iam concerned, I will also 
have to offer my hearty opposition to 
this measure. 

(11.17.) Mr. WILLIAM RED- 
MOND (Fermanagh, N.): I believe 
' that the measure now before the House 
and offered by the First Lord of the 
Treasury to Ireland will be regarded by 
the vast majority of the Irish people as 
about the most studied insult of all the 
long insults that have been levelled at 
our people, and which have dis- 
tinguished the right hon. Gentleman’s 
tenure of office since he unfor- 
tunately became connected with the 
affairs of our country. The Bill 
of the First Lord may be regarded 
as a sort of death -bed repent- 
ance on the part of the Government. 
For the last six years the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends have been 
engaged in coercing, insulting, and 
trampling upon the Irish people in 
every possible direction ; and now when 
they know that they are at the end of 
their term of office, and when they 
know that they must appeal to the 
country, they make a futile attempt to 
change their policy, because they are 
afraid to go and appeal to the electors 
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of Great Britain upon a policy of 
coercion only for the people of pe 

I am bound to say that if the Govern- 
ment now in power, or any other 
Government, had offered a legitimate 
and genuine measure of Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland, I would not have 
seen any reason why that measure 
should not have been accepted for the 
purpose of strengthening the demand 
of the Irish people for a native Legis- 
lature. But the measure offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends is not on the same lines as the 
measure given to Scotland and England ; 
and I say it is absolutely insulting to 
the Irish people to ask them to accept 
even in a matter of Local Government 
something less than you have given to 
the Scotch and English people. If you 
are not able to trust the Irish people 
to conduct themselves as a civilised 
people, why do you go through the 
mockery of giving Local Government, 
pretending to give them Local Govern- 
ment at all? I say it is an absurd 
thing to endeavour to coerce the 
people with one hand and to give them 
Local Government with the other. If 
they are entitled to Local Government 
they ought not to be coerced; and if 
you are going to coerce them it is 
simply a piece of absurd inconsistency 
to imagine you can do any good by 
giving Local Government to them. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of safe- 
guards which he proposed to introduce 
in the Bill for the purpose of protecting 
minorities in Ireland. I say it is an 
unreasonable thing to suppose for a 
moment that there is any disposition on 
the part of the majority of the Irish 
people to oppress the minority of their 
fellow-countrymen. I say there is no 
ground whatever for any such assump- 
tion. In this House Catholic constitu- 
encies have got Protestant Representa- 
tives, and Protestant constituencies have 
got Catholic Representatives ; and I say 
that if County Councils were set up in 
Treland in all cases where there was & 
Protestant, or what is called a loyalist, 
minority they would have a full and 
fair representation, such as their num- 
bers entitled them to have ; and, there- 
fore, the safeguards of the right hon. 
Gentleman are absurd in the very last 
degree. With regard to the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to give the 
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Judges the power of controlling the 
County Councils, I can only say that 
it ison a par with all the other pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman in 
connection with Ireland. My own 
personal opinion is that if the provision 
with regard to the Judges in this Bill 
becomes law that you will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get even as many as 
half-a-dozen men in Ireland willing 
to become County Councillors, hold- 
ing themselves hable to be put in 
the dock at any moment, and put in 
prison by partisan Judges’ appointed 
by Dublin Castle. The right hon. 
Gentleman has never yet taken my 
advice; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will take my advice on this 
occasion, he will find that my advice 
will save him a very great deal of use- 
less trouble and labour. My advice to 
him is not to have this Bill printed at 
all, not to go a single step further with 
it; but if he has it in manuscript to send 
for the very largest waste paper basket 
in the House, and have it deposited 
there and sent away, and let us hear 
nothing more about it. If the right 
hon. Gentleman  perseveres with 


this Bill he will find the strongest 
possible opposition from every sec- 


tion of the Irish Representatives. 
Out of 103 Members representing Ire- 
land, can he count half-a-dozen who 
are cordially in favour of this Bill? It 
is a notorious fact in Ireland that the 
Conservatives in Ireland have no desire 
whatever for this Bill. I, for my part, 
do not believe that any measure of Local 
Government, whether this measure, 
which is a sham, or any other measure of 
Local Government, will have the effect 
anticipated apparently in some quar- 
ters of quieting and settling the Irish 
people down. I do not see any use in 
disguising the fact. My opinion is— 
and I believe it is the opinion of many 
Members of this House, I know it is 
the opinion of Members from Ireland— 
that if you do set up County Councils 
in Ireland with the view of satisfying 
the Irish people you will very soon find 
out that we will use these County 
Councils for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing our political position, and for the 
purpose of gaining increased political 
power to press forward our de- 
mand for national self-government. 
We do not want any mockeries or 
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any shams, either local or National, in 
Ireland; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be well advised, as I said 
before, if he dropped the Bill at once. 
He would save the House a great deal 
of trouble, and himself and his Govern- 
ment a great deal of humiliation, which 
undoubtedly will overtake them if he 
presses this measure forward against 
the will of the people of Ireland. 
With regard to the North of Ireland, I 
do not believe there is any particular 
desire, even among the Conservatives 
of the North of Ireland, for a Bill of 
this kind. The constituency which I 
represent at the present time is a 
constituency in which there are very 
many thousands of voters who are 
Conservative and Protestant ; and I 
believe that even these voters have put 
forward no demand for a Bill of this 
kind, and they do not desire the Go- 
vernment to go on with this measure ; 
and, under these circumstances, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury ovght really to 
say whether the Government having 
made amistake will re-consider their 
position. Unless we get some assurance 
to-night that this Bill will be dropped, 
unless we get some more satisfactory 
statement than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, this Debate will go on until to- 
morrow, and possibly until next week. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord has spoken twice on this subject; 
but it is not too much to appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say whether the 
Government now, after to-night’s 
Debate, are in exactly the same 
position with regard to this measure 
as they were when the First Lord 
introduced it this afternoon. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland has not spoken, I 
think I may appeal to him with con- 
fidence to say whether I am not right 
in declaring that there is really no 
desire in Ireland for this Bill. He 
knows perfectly well that I am within 
the truth in saying there is no demand 
for it amongst the Nationalists of 
Ireland ; and if that be so, if Ireland 
rejects and repudiates the Bill, surely 
it is not unreasonable to ask that you 
should drop the measure, or that 
if you persist in going on with it you 
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should declare to-night, before the 
Debate goes any further, whether you 
intend to modify it in any degree or 
not. I think it would facilitate matters 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord distinctly stated what is his 
view with regard to the large body of 
illiterate voters. I certainly under- 
stood him to say that the illiterate 
voters should be excluded from voting 
for members of the County Council. 
It must not be assumed that a man 
has not common sense and intelligence 
because he happens to be unable to 
read or write. In our country, as in 
all countries, there are large numbers 
of people who are illiterate and yet are 
quite capable of exercising the franchise, 
and are as much entitled to exercise the 
franchise as the hon. Member for South 
Belfast, or any of the distinguished 
Gentlemen whom I see opposite. I do 
not think the hon. Member (Mr. John- 
ston) is serious in wishing to exclude 
illiterate voters, for many of his friends 
in the North would be excluded. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): If 
the hon. Member will pardon me for 


interrupting him, what I complain of is, 
that there should be some who say they 
are illiterate and yet can read and 
write. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I, for one, am 
utterly opposed to the exclusion of 
illiterate voters, for I say some of 
cur most intelligent people are illite- 
rate, for the simple reason that in 
past years your Government made the 
education of our poorer classes almost 
an impossibility. I do not know any- 
thing more irritating to an Irishman 
than to hear sneers and jeers at the 
Irish people for being illiterate, know- 
ing, as we do, that illiteracy is simply 
due to the difficulties put in the way of 
educating the people, though education 
has been carried on in spite of these 
imposed difficulties. I am opposed to 
every part of this Bill. I think we 
ought to have a clear statement from a 
Member of the Governuient whether 
the Debate we have had this evening 
has in any way altered their intentions 
in regard to the Bill. It concerns us 
closely to know this, for if the 
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Government intend going on with 
the Bill as it is we shall have to 
make arrangements for offering every 
opposition to it. Let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tell us if the Govern- 
ment really intend to proceed with the 
Bill, and if so, when he proposes to 
take the Second Reading. Let him 
tell us if the Government have any 
disposition to make modifications in the 
proposals. The Attorney-General for 
Ireland has not addressed the House 
yet ; let him, if he can, contradict me 
when I say that among the Con- 
servatives in Ireland there is no desire 
for this Bill, while it is repudiated by 
the Nationalists. Will it, then, be 
pressed forward? Unless we have 
some intimation of what the Govern- 
ment propose to do, this Debate will 
probably be continued into next 
week. 
(11.45.) Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Ritchie, and 
Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 174.] 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentlemen say when the 
Bill will be circulated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope early 


next week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MILBANK PRISON BILL—(No. 140.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(11.48.) Tas SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chat- 
ham) : I do not think there will be any 
opposition to this Bill, the object of 
which is to vest the site of Millbank 
Prison in the Commissioners of Works. 
Millbank Prison was built in the last 
century, and the land has been held by 
the Crown for the purposes of a prison, 
and now that it has been determined 
that the prison is no longer required, 
the Crown has no power to part 
with it without the authority of Parlia- 
ment. As all other Crown lands are 
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under the control of the Commissioners 
of Works, we proceed by the simple 
expedient of vesting this also in the 
Commissioners. The Bill is a very 
short one, and needs, I think, no further 
explanation. Under the ‘ Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1885,” it is 
provided that such sites may be sold to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works— 
the then authorityin such matters—for 
the housing of the working classes. 
That provision is still unrepealed, and 
therefore the Crown is still under the 
moral obligation to let the County 
Council have the refusal of the site at 
a fair market price. 

Moiion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Gorst.) 

(11.53.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I am not going to oppose 
the Second Reading of this Bill, but as 
it will be in the recollection of the 
House that I took an active part in 
opposition to a proposal for dealing with 
another prison site, I should like it to 
be clearly understood that in talking of 
a fair market price to be given for the 
land for the purpose of erecting houses 
for the working classes, there is no idea 
of proceeding in the manner adopted 
with the Coldbath Prison site—the 
ridiculous plan of asking so much per 
prison cell for the site now used for 
Post Office purposes. I shall be glad to 
know that nothing of the kind will 
prevent the land being used for housing 
the working classes. 

(11.54.) Sm JOHN GORST: This 
Bill, if passed into law, will not 
in any way hamper the Government 
in offering the site to the County 
Council. The land will be sold 
in the ordinary way at so much 
per acre, the only provision is for a fair 
market price by which it is intended 
tuat the country in general should not 
be made to pay for improvements in the 
Metropolis. The taxpayers of the 
whole of the United Kingdom have an 
interest in this, and hence it is that 
the County Council of London, should 
the Council desire to acquire the land, 
must do so at a fair market price. 


Sir John Gorst 


‘COMMONS} 
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(11.55.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I do not know whether 
the Government are anxious to have 
the Bill passed to-night, but if there is 
no hurry, I think it would not be un- 
reasonable to ask that it should be 
postponed until it can be taken at an 
earlier hour than this. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): The site at the present time is 
entirely unused. The Bill may be for 
the benefit of the working classes of 
London, and I must say I think it ill 
becomes an Irish Member to offer 
opposition to it. 

(11.56.) Mr. CAUSTON (South- 
wark, W.): I would appeal to the hon. 
Member to allow the Second Reading of 
the Bill now, in order that the County 
Council may have the matter to deal 
with without delay. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second tirne, and com- 
mitted for Monday. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES (LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT) BILL.—(No. 114.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(11.57.) Mr. SEALE - HAYNE 

(Devon, Ashburton) : It is obvious 

that at this late hour I cannot go into a 

full explanation of the provisions of 

this Bill. It is a Bill in which Indus- 
trial and Co-operative Societies take 
the greatest possible interest, and it is 
founded on the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee. It proposes to give power for 
the enfranchisement of leaseholders in 
accordance with the Report of that 

Committee, and I sincerely trust that 

inasmuch as the Bill is supported by 

hon. Members on both sides of the 

House, and arouses no party question, 

the House will now permit the Bill to 

be read « second time. 
Motion made, and Question proe 

posed, “That the Bill be now read a 

second time.” —(Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 


(11.59.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 


Harrow): The Bill, the Second Read- 
ing of which the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman has just proposed, involves a 
very important principle. The question 
of giving to industrial and provident 
societies facilities for acquiring the 
property they -hold, or lease, is one 
thing, and I am quite prepared to do 
anything to assist the development of 
these societies, provided always—— 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
next. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 112.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.0.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
§.) : This Bill passed a Second Reading 
unanimously last year, though after- 
wards its progress was interrupted by 
hon. Members who represented the 
views of some owners of Irish fisheries 
who believed their interests were 


threatened. I have communicated with 
my hon. Friend the Member for St. 


Helen’s (Mr. Seton- Karr), and he on the 
part of fishery owners has consented 
to the Second Reading, provided that 
the Bill is afterwards referred to a 
Select Committee. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will consent to this course 
being adopted. The questions which 
are raised are somewhat technical and 
important enough to have the considera- 
tion of a Committee upstairs when the 
owners of fisheries claim they have a 
right to have their case heard. I be- 
lieve the objections they urge are of 
such a technical nature that they could 
not, with advantage, be debated in the 
House. It is morally certain that De- 
bate would simpiy take the form of 
statements on one side and contradic- 
tion on the other. I think a Select 
Committee, with evidence before them, 
will arrive at a just and fair conclusion 
on a matter of considerable importance 
both to the fishery owners and the 
milling industries throughout Ireland. 
Mill-owners have substantial reasons 
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for complaint, and the first clause is 
designed to remedy a grievance im- 
posed by the Act of 1879. When that 
Act was passed it was said that the only 
object was to transfer jurisdiction from 
the Commissioners of Fisheries ; but be- 
yond that the Act takes away from 
mill-owners in Ireland a protection 
mill-owners in this country enjoy. 
This is one of the grievances the 
Bill is intended to remove, and 
which miil-owners are prepared to 
submit with the claims of the fishery 
owners to the judgment of a Select 
Committee. The remaining clauses of 
the Bill are taken from the English 
Salmon Fisheries Act, and simply con- 
fer on mill-owners in Ireland the same 
protection mill-owners in England 
enjoy. If it can be proved in evidence 
before the Committee that this pro- 
tection is excessive, then those I repre- 
sent are quite ready to abide by the 
decision. I have said this matter is of 
great importance to the milling in- 
dustries in Ireland. There is in Antrim 
one tributary of the Bann upon which 
there are no less than 25 mills, all 
affected by the action of the Con- 
servators of Fisheries on the Bann. I 
trust the House will, on the under- 
standing that it shall be sent to a 
Select Committee, give the Bill a 
Second Reading. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Macartney.) 


(12.5.) Mr. SETON-KARR (St. 
Helen’s): Last Session I was one of those 
who were successful in the attempt to 
prevent the passing of the Bill in the 
small hours of the morning ; and I may 
say now that I am entirely at issue 
with my hon. Friend on all the facts 
and the merits of the Bill. I represent 
a strong opposition to the Bill, not 
only in Lancashire, but in the West of 
Ireland, from fishing interests there. 
I have had a consultation with my 
hon, Friend, and those whom I 
represent desire that the facts 
upon which we are at issue with 
the promoters of the Bill should 
be most carefully examined before 
a Select Committee. I quite agree that 
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the issue being upon facts, a Select 
Committee is the best tribunal for 
threshing out the merits of the Bill. 
We are,as a matter of fact, prepared to 
show that the Bill is not required to 
meet the justice of the case, and I trust 
the Government may see their way to 
consent to the appointment of the 
Committee, and perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say at this stage that in the 
composition of the Committee the 
Unionist Party should not be too 
strongly represented. Weare prepared 
to prove that evidence of the Inspectors 
of Fisheries is entirely against the Bill 
in its present form, and I trust that 
the Second Reading if taken will be 
only on the understanding that the 


Bill shall go before a Select Com- 
mittee. 


(12.8.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): Iam bound to say I have made 
inquiries from the Inspectors of Fisheries 
and it is right to say that they see 
great objections to the Bill as it stands 


at present. They inform me that a 
question arising as to one river is the 
cause of the Bill. (Mr. McCartny: No, 
no.) I should be sorry to assist in 
passing a Bill which would do any- 
thing to diminish the value of salmon 
fishing in Ireland, upon which great 
expenditure has been incurred in the 
past. At the same time I quite under- 
stand it is possible there may be cases 
in the North of Ireland where manu- 
facturing interests, also important, re- 
quire that arrangements should be 
made, which, while preserving the 
salmon fishing, and providing that it 
shall be in no way injured, may secure to 
mill-owners those rights of water 
which are so valuable to their industry. 
I feel constrained to offer no op- 
position to the Second Reading now, 
on the distinct understanding that the 
inquiry before a Select Committee shall 
be very complete, and where it will be 
the duty of Inspectors of Fisheries to 
state their case. 


(12.11.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): 
It is proposed to refer the Bill to a 
Mr. Seton-Karr 
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Select Committee, but the terms of 
reference have not been put down. It 
is a mere reference without a state- 
ment as to sending for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That follows with 
the Motion for the nomination of the 
Committee. 


(12.11.) Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): Before we submit this mis- 
chievous and uncalled for Bill to a 
Select Committee, it is well we should 
know how this Committee is con- 
stituted. A fair arrangement should 
be made for the nominations. I think 
it is premature to take the Second 
Reading to-night, and I would advise 
the hon. Member in cha:ge of the Bill 
to first look about and see what arrange- 
ments he can make through the Whips 
of the respective Parties. Unless this 
is done, I must object to progress 
being made with the Bill. I do not 
intend to discuss the merits of the Bill 
at this hour, but I am convinced that its 
proposals are most mischievous from 
many points of view. it will really be 
of no benefit to mill-owners, some of 
whom are most anxious for the Bill, 
indeed, it will do some of them more 
injury than good. I shall, so far as 
I can, oppose the Bill throughout. 

(12.14.) Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I must protest against a pernicious 
habit which is growing up of moving a 
Second Reading of a Bill, and saying 
who supports and who opposes but 
nothing upon the merits of the Bill 
itself. Now, I have rapidly read 
through the Bill, and I can tell the 
House more about it than the hon. 
Member has told us in moving the 
Second Reading. It provides for 
gratings being fixed to prevent salmon 
being drawn up by mill wheels—I 
should think a proper provision—and 
it controls the action of conservators 
in stopping up streams for the benefit 
of the salmon. Now, the conservators 
of rivers in Ireland are a ridiculous 
body. Anybody who pays £1 or 
£2 can be a conservator, and never 
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do anything unless there is an 
appointment to be made. A few 
Boards of Conservators are better ; but, 
generally speaking, you might, in half 
an hour, collect in the Strand a body 
of men who would do the work as well 
as these conservators. I think the 
hon. Member might have given us 
some explanation of his Bill; but, 
however, if it is sent to a Select Com- 
mittee probably some good will result. 

(12.16.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid.): I sympathise with my hon. 
and gallant Friend in the desire 
to know something of a Bill we 
are asked to read a second time; 

- but it should be said that last 
Session we did have a full exposition of 
the provisions of the Bill from the hon. 
Member opposite. But I rise to make 
an appeal to my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Kenny) to allow the Bill to go forward, 
I have received a number of represen- 
tations which induces me to think 
there is every reason why the Bill 
should be threshed out before a Com- 
mittee. If I have any influence with 
my hon. Friend I would appeal to him 
toallow the Bill to be read a second 
time. 

Mr. M. KENNY: I object. 

(12.17.) Mr. MACARTNEY (An- 
trim, S.): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to explain that I have followed the 
ordinary course, and Iam quite ready 
to adopt the usual course for securing 
on the Committee the representation 
of all sections in the House. 

(12.17.) Mr. COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): I may explain to the 
hon. Member that it is impossible to 
nominate a Committee until a Bill is 
read a second time. If the Second 
Reading is taken now, the hon. 
Member will be equally master of the 
situation, because the Motion for the 
appointment of Members of the Com- 
mittee if opposed cannot come on after 
midnight. 

Mr. M. KENNY: Under the circum- 
stances I withdraw my objection. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
matted to a Select Committee. 


‘18 Fesruary, 1892; 
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of Fee Simple) Bill. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL,—(No. 39.) 

Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [17th February] further adjourned 
till to-morrow. 


AND LAW OF PRO- 
AMENDMENT 


CONVEYANCING 
PERTY ACT (1881) 
BILL.—(No. 110.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(No. 135.) 


Second Reading deferred from Tues- 
day next till Friday 11th March. 


MOTIONS. 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Rathbone, Bill to estab- 
lish Limited Partnerships, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rathbone, Sir Horace Davey, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr, 
Courtney, Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. Lewis 
Fry, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Whitbread, 
and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 175.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to remove 
the disabilities of Women, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 176.] 


SMALL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to facilitate 
the creation of Small Holdings and Allotments 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. 
Robert Reid, and Mr. Munro Ferguson, 


Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 177.] 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 177.] 
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PARCEL POST (UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 

[ordered 11th February ; Mr. Henniker 

Heaton] ; to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE No. 11). 

Copy presented,—of Ordinance made 
by the Scottish Universities Commis- 
sioners with regard to the Regulations 
for Degrees in Arts (Ordinance No. 11, 
General No. 6) {by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


(No. 12),—Copy presented,—of Ordi- 
nance made by the Scottish Universities 
Commissioners with regard to the 
Regulations for Degrees in Science 
(Ordinance No. 12, General No. 7) 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


(No. 13),—Copy presented,—of Ordi- 
nance made by the Scottish Uni- 
versities Commissioners with regard to 
the Regulations as to Examinations 
(Ordinance No. 13, General No. 8) [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


(No. 14),—Copy presented,—of Ordi- 
nance made by the Scottish Universities 


Commissioners with regard to the 
Regulations for Degrees in Medicine 
(Ordinance No. 14, Glasgow No. 1 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


(No. 15.)—Copy presented—of Or- 
dinance made by the Scottish Univer- 
sities Commissioners with regard to 
the Regulations for Degrees in Medicine 
(Ordinance No. 15, Aberdeen No. 1) 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


(No. 16),—Copy _ presented, — of 
Ordinance made by the Scottish Uni- 
versities Commissioners with regard 
to the Regulations for Degreesin Medi- 
cine (Ordinance No. 16, Edinburgh 
No. 1) [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented—of Order made by 
the Secretary of State for the discon- 
tinuance of Nottingham Prison [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LIGHTHOUSES ABROAD. 


Account presented,—showing the 
dues received and expenditure incurred 
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in the construction, repair, and main. 
tenance of Lighthouses in British Pos. 
sessions Abroad during the year 1890-9] 
(by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


GLEBE LANDS (SALES). 
Return ordered— 


“Showing the Sales of Glebes (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 121, of 
Session 1891).”—( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES 1891-2). 

Supplementary Estimate presented — of 
Sums required to be voted for the service of 
the year ending 3lst March, 1892, in addition 
to the Sums already provided in the Estimates 
presented in the current year [by Command); 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, and to 
be printed. [No. 53.] 


EASTBOURNE IMPROVEMENT 
1885 (PROSECUTIONS FOR 
AIR SERVICES, &c.) 


ACT, 


OPEN 


Address for— 


“Return showing (1) the number and 
particulars of the charges brought, from the 
lst day of June, 1891, to the 18th day of 
February, 1892, before the Justices in Petty 
Sessions at Eastbourne, for offences under 
‘The Eastbourne Improvement Act, 1885,’ or 
otherwise, committed by persons taking part 
in open air services or meetings, or proces- 
sions with or without music, or for unlawful 
assembly ; (2) the number and particulars of 
the charges brought before the said Justices 
during the same period for assaults on persons 
taking part in such services, or meetings, or 
processions, or on the police in connection 
therewith, or for breaches of the peace, or for 
damaging property, or threatening, or riotous 
conduct, or resisting the police in connection 
therewith; and (3) the results in all such 
cases, with the particulars of any sentences 
awarded, of other proceedings, if any, sub- 
sequent to conviction, and of any terms 
of imprisonment actually served.” — (Mp. 
Rowntree.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minu 
after Twelve o’clog 





we Member. 


The Opiwm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 19th February, 1892. 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) AMEND- | 
MENT BILL [u.1.]—(No. 3.) 


House in Committee (according to | 
order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; | 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have (in pursuance of Standing Order 
No. L.) nominated the following Lords 
to serve as Chairmen of Standing 
Committees : 
E. Chancellor. 

L, Cadogan. 
Privy Seal.) 

E. Derby. 

E. Belmore. 

E. Morley. 

And that the Committee have (in 
pursuance of Standing Order No. | 
XLVI.) nominated the following Lords | 
to serve on the Standing Committee 
appointed on Thursday last : 


L, Archbp. of Canter- E. Brownlow. 


7 


E. Camperdown. 
E. Kimberley. 

L. Monk Bretton. 
L. Herschell. 

L. Basing. 


(L. 


E. 
E. 


bury. 
L. Sieneciien, 
L. Archbp. of York. 
V. Cranbrook. (lL. 
President.) I 


j Privy Seal.) 
D. Saint Albans. 
D. Devonshire 
4 — 
isbury. 
M. Bath. we 


M. Abercorn. 


E. Ravensworth. 

E. Wharncliffe. 

E. Northbrook. 

E. Selborne. 

L. Bramwell. 

L. Monk Bretton. 

L. de Vesci, (V. de 
Vesci.) 

L. Northington. (L. 
Henley.) 

. Rothschild. 


ipo 
E. Mount-Edgeumbe. 
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L. Willoughby 


| L. Windsor. 
iL. 


| L. Balfour. 
| L. Boyle. 
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L. Kenry. (E. Dun- 
raven and Mount- 
Earl.) 

(L. 


L. Knutsford. (One 
of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secre- 
taries of State.) 

de 


L. Hartismere 
Henniker.) 
L. Wolverton. 
L.. Zouche of Haryng- L. Sandhurst. 
worth. L. Harlech. 

L. Norton. 
L. Shute. 

rington.) 

. Watson. 

. Lamington, 

. Rowton. 

. Brabourne. 

. Reay. 

. Hothfield. 

. Grimthorpe. 

. Kensington. 

. Brassey. 

. Thring. 

. Macnaghten. 

. Basing. 

. De Ramsey. 

. Morris. 

. Field. 

. Sandford. 

. Hannen. 


Eresby. 


Clifford of Chud- 
leigh. 


(Vv. Bar- 


(E. Cork 
and Orrery.) 

L. Lovaine, 
Perey.) 

L. Thurlow. 

» Carrington. 

L. Meldreon. 
Huntly.) 

L. Foxfore. (E. Lime- 
rick.) 

L. Colchester. 

L. Ker. (M. Lothian.) 

L.. Poltimore. 

L. Leigh. 

L. Belper. 

L.. Houghton. 


Read, and ordered to lie on 
Table. 


cM, 


the 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRwv- 

PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 17.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
till Monday next, 2 quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th February, 1892. 


PETITION. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 
Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 





L 

L. Monkswell. 

L. Lingen. 

L. Ashbourne. 

L. Elphinstone. 

L. Herschell 

L. Hillingdon. 

V. Sidmouth. 

V. Gordon. (E. Aber- 
deen.) 

V. Oxenbridge. 

V. Cross. 

L. Bp. London. 

L. Bp. Winchester. 


(L. Steward.) 
E Lathom. (1..Cham- 


and 
Nottingham. 
E. Chesterfield. 
E. Lauderdale. 
E. Dundonald. 
E. Cowper. 
E. Stanhope. 
E. Waldegrave. 
E. Spencer. 


| inhabitants of 
against the opium trade in India, and 


bright): I have to present a spon- 
taneous Petition, signed by 22,000 
India and Burmah, 


I request that the prayer of the Peti- 
tioners may be read by the Clerk at 
the Table. 

Petition presented, and read by the 
Clerk. 





L. Bp. E 


E. Lucan. . Ely. 
L. Bp. Manchester. 


E. Belmore. 
E. Harrowby. 


VOL, I, [NEW SERIES. ] 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker, can this 
| Petition be placed on the Minutes of 


' $5 
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the House, and appear as part of our 
proceedings ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be treated 
as Petitions are treated—in the ordinary 
way. 


QUESTIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE BY 
PARCELS POST. 


Srrk EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution 
passed by the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture urging the 
desirableness of the provision of in- 
creased facilities by Parcels Post, so 
as to include the transmission of agri- 
cultural produce; and whether he is 
prepared to give effect to that view, so 
that the present high rates for the con- 
veyance of small parcels of dairy and 
other farm produce may be reduced ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Ferecusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The proposal has received 
careful investigation, but I am not at 


present able to offer expectations of 
being able to assent to it. 


UNPENSIONED VETERANS OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR AND INDIAN MUTINY. 


Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, in accordance with his state- 
ment in July last, a list has been pre- 
pared of the most necessitous men 
among the unpensioned veterans of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny ; 
and whether the name of William 
Young, of Wolverton, Bucks, formerly 
of the 2nd and 3rd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards, appears on that list ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanunope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : My answer to the 
first paragraph in the question is—Yes ; 
and to the second—No. The man re- 
ferred to had noc sufficient service to 
be eligible for the pension promised 
last year; but, as I have already stated, 
I am considering whether it will be 
possible to reduce the qualifying 
service. 

Mr. LEON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman when the list will be 
published ? 


Mr. Mae Neill 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not going 
to be published. 


INDIAN FACTORY ACT REGULATIONS, 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will 
obtain and lay upon the Table a Copy 
of the Regulations which were to he 
prepared by the Government of India 
relating to the Factory Act, which 
became Law in India on the 1st January 
last ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Curzoy, 
Lancashire, Southport): Yes, Sir; the 
Regulations when received will be laid 
on the Table. 

Mr. PROVAND: But will the hon. 
Gentleman say when will they be 
received? How long shall we have to 
wait for them ? 

Mr. CURZON: I cannot say at the 
moment. 


OFFICERS OF THE INLAND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, before a reply is 
sent by the Treasury to the Petition of 
the Supervisors, Officers, and Assistants 
of Inland Revenue, presented in May 
last, he will be kind enough to grant a 
short interview to one representative of 
each of the three classes ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I regret 
that I am unable to comply with the 
request in the hon. Member's question. 
The Petition of the Excise Officers 
and the Report of the Board of Inland 
Revenue are before me, and I see no 
advantage in taking the very unusual 
course of granting an interview to any 
of the memorialists. 

Mr. COBB: The right hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware that within the 
limits of a memorial of reasonable size 
it is difficult to mention all the points 
and to make the representations that 
arise. If the right hon. Gentleman is 
unable to have an interview with the 
memorialists, will the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury appoint an 
interview ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; I am afraid I 
cannot hold out any such hope. The 
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their representations through the Head 
of their Departments. 


personal interview with the Secretary. 
Mr. COBB: Is the right hon 


Gentleman aware that that course has 
already been suggested in an answer 
Sir Algernon 
West said the only remaining course was 
for the memorialists to ask for an inter- 
view with the Chancellor of the Ex- 


from Somerset House ? 


chequer. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I think that 
The Board of 
Inland Revenue would not make such 
Gentleman 


must be a mistake. 


a suggestion. The hon. 
must be labouring under some mistake. 

Mr. COBB: I can tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that I was present when 
Sir Algernon West made the suggestion. 
If I can show the right hon. Gentleman 
that was so, will he agree to adopt that 
course ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; not even if 
Sir Algernon West suggested that 
course. It is one that would embarrass 
all succeeding Governments. It is im- 
possible that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could place himself in personal 
communication with all Civil servants 
who may think they have a grievance, or 
who wish to have their salaries raised. 


THE BRITISH VICE CONSUL IN 
PARIS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware that the British Vice Consul in 
Paris acted as second in a duel fought 
in or near Paris last November ; and, if 
so, whether any notice has been taken, 
or is intended to be taken, by Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in regard to the Vice Consul’s 
conduct ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 


Penrith) : No information on the sub- 
ject has been received at the Foreign 
Office ; nor has any intimation reached 
the Secretary of State that any charge 
of such a character has been made 
ygainst the gentleman referred to. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Will the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to inquire 
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if I put him in possession of informa- 
$| tion that seems to leave no doubt on 
the subject ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I should 
like to point out to the hon. Member 
. | that at present there is no evidence that 
any offence punishable either by the 
law of this country or of France was 
committed. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I desire to 
point out—I desire to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether, without reference 
to any offence having been committed, 
it is a fact that the Vice Consul did act 
as second in a duel ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I have 
already told the hon. Member we have 
not the shadow of a shade of evidence 
of any such thing having occurred. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: If I put the 
hon. Gentleman in possession of evi- 
dence in relation to this matter, will 
inquiry be made? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Member will forward such evidence the 
Secretary of State, no doubt, will con- 
sider it. 


THEOLOGICAL TESTS IN SCOTCH 
UNIVERSITIES, 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Scottish University Commissioners 
have, more than a year ago, taken all 
the evidence they think necessary on 
the subject of Theological Tests, on 
which they were directed, by the 18th 
section of the Act of 1889, to make a 
Special Report to Her Majesty; and 
whether, if this be so, it is the intention 
of the Commissioners to present that 
Special Report forthwith, considering 
that till it has been presented, and an 
opportunity given for legislation regard- 
ing Tests, the ordinances necessary for 
dealing with the Faculty of Divinity in 
the Universities cannot be proceeded 
with ? 
Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I am informed that the 
Commissioners closed the evidence on 
the subject referred to some time ago, 
and they hope to be in a position to 
present their Report to Her Majesty at 
an early date. 
Mr. BRYCE: Can the right hon. 


Gentleman say when the Report is 





whether such a charge can be supported, 


likely to be laid on the Table ? 
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Sm C. J. PEARSON: I have given 
the reply I have received, and I am 
afraid I cannot go further. 


THE ARMAGH GUARDIANS AND THE 
LOWER BANN DRAINAGE. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that the Armagh Board of Guardians 
have by resolution protested against 
taxing the ratepayers of the union for 
the drainage of the Lower Bann, and 
declaring that the taxation should be 
raised on the lands benefited, sup- 
plemented by a large Imperial grant ; 
and whether it is his intention to take 
any action in the matter? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I have made inquiries, and I cannot 
find any such resolution. 


QUARTER SESSIONS AT CLOUGHER, 
TYRONE. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland if 


he is aware that at the January 
Quarter Sessions at Clougher, County 
Tyrone, during the hearing of the case 
of ‘* Venables v. Peebles,” the defendant 
occupied a seat on the Bench ; that at 
the same Sessions 200 defended cases 
were tried in four hours, and that the 
solicitors were cautioned against cross- 
examining witnesses; and whether 
he will call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the matter ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University) : The hon. Member appears 
to be under some misapprehension. 
The case of ‘‘ Venables v. Peebles ”’ was 
not heard at the January Sessions at 
Clougher, and at those Sessions some 
25 or 30 cases were tried, not 200, as 
stated in the question. There does 
not appear to be anything to which 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
should be called. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCK. 
Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., 5.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Representative of the 
Admiralty if the First Lord has 
received a resolution in reference to 
the Haulbowline Dock passed by the 
Town Commissioners of Queenstown 
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on the Ist instant; and what atten- 
tion he is prepared to give to the 
matter ? 

THe CIVIL LORD oF true 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. AsHMeap- 
Bartiett, Sheffield, Eccleshall): [ 
presume the hon. Member refers to 
communications in favour of under- 
taking dockyard work at Haulbowline. 
The Board of Admiralty never intended 
that a dockyard should be established 
for building ships at Haulbowline. 
The dock has been constructed there 
with a view to the repair of ships in an 
emergency. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): MayI 
ask the hon. Gentleman if half a million 
of money has been spent on the con- 
struction of a dock there, and for what 
purpose? Also, why ships are brought 
from Irish waters to English dock- 
yards for their annual overhauling? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: As 
I have said, the dock was constructed 
with a view to repairs on an emergency. 
It is true that a large sum was expended 
on its construction. 

Mr. MORROGH: Ave there not 
workshops and appliances at Haulbow- 
line for dockyard work ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Yes; 
there are workshops which are capable 
of doing slight repairs, though, if serious 
repairs were contemplated, it would be 
necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions to staff and machinery. 

Mr. MORROGH: I shail put a 
further question. 


LIGHTS IN THE RED SEA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what steps are being taken 
for the rapid completion of the proper 
lighting of the Red Sea; whether 
the Turkish or Egyptian Govern- 
ment have a large surplus at their 
disposal from Red Sea light dues; and 
whether he is aware that, in the opinion 
of the most experienced captains of 
steamers, lights are urgently needed in 
the Red Sea on the island of Abu-Ail, 
on the island Gebel Teer, and also at 
Mocha ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I regret 
that considerable delay has arisen in 
the negotiations relating to this matter. 
It is due to the excessive demands of 
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parties to whom the Sublime Porte had 
granted a concession for erecting lights 
on Ottoman territory, which includes 
the places mentioned in the question. 
The Egyptian Government have a con- 
siderable surplus from Red Sea light 
dues, and an arrangement has been 
come to, according to which, as soon 
as the new Customs Tariff comes into 
force, the sum of £E40,000 will be set 
aside for the erection and maintenance 
of the additional lights required in the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. It is 
possible that the difficulty may be over- 
come by the selection of an alternative 
route to that hitherto followed. The 
matter is engaging the attention of 
the Foreign Office and of the Board of 
Trade. 


HOLYWOOD PIER, COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. SEXTON (on behalf of Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Down, 8.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
reference to Holywood Pier, County 
Down, whether he will state on what 
date the transfer of sale was completed, 
and the consideration for which the 
transfer was made; whether an under- 
taking was given by the purchasers 
that, on completion of the transfer, 
steps would be taken by them for its 
repair ; and whether the plans of the 
proposed repairs have been lodged yet 
at the Harbour Office, Belfast, or if 
any steps have been taken to repair the 
pier and harbour works ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaet Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): Holywood Pier 
has been transferred on several occa- 
sions since 1882, when the Provisional 
Order was obtained. I am not aware 
of the consideration for which any of 
these transfers were made, or of under- 
takings which may have accompanied 
them. In February, 1890, and again 
in April, 1891, I promised the hon. 
Member that whenever plans of new 
works at the pier were submitted to the 
Board of Trade the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners would be consulted, and 
notice of the application given in the 
locality. No plans have yet been 
received, and the present owners have 
promised to do nothing without giving 
me notice. 
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REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. SEXTON (on behalf of Mr. 
M‘Cartan): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware of 
the complaints frequently made as to 
the serious delay caused in making 
negative searches at the Registry of 
Deeds Office in Dublin; whether he 
will state the number of requisitions 
for negative searches at present lodged 
there and not yet complied with ; how 
many of them have been lodged up- 
wards of one month; and on what 
date the first requisition for a negative 
search still unattended to was lodged 
at the office ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham) : 
The answer to the first paragraph of 
the question is in the negative; the 
answer to the second is 93, of which 
21 are in progress; the answer to the 
third is 15, of which there are now 13 
in progress ; and in answer to the last 
paragraph, lith January, 1892. 


EVICTED TENANTS AND THE LAND 
PURCHASE ACT. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
resolution of the Grand Jury at 
the late Fermoy Quarter Sessions, 
requesting Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to extend the time named 
in the 13th clause of the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1891 for arrangements with 
respect to the re-instatement of evicted 
tenants ; whether he has also been 
made aware of the observations of the 
Recorder of Cork, to the effect that he 
concurred in the resolution of the Grand 
Jury, and that everybody would like 
to see the evicted tenants restored on 
equitable terms; and whether the 
Government will introduce a short Bill 
giving a reasonable extension of time 
for arrangements under the 13th 
clause ? 

Mr. JACKSON: My attention has 
been called to the resolutions referred 
to, and to the observations of the Re- 
corder of Cork, and I have to say that 
if information comes to me that both 
the landlord and the former tenant 
desire to avail themselves of the pro- 
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vision contained in Section 13 of the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, 
but find themselves precluded from so 
doing through the limited time in which 
that section was in operation, I shall 
consider as to the course to be taken. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
—COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
representations have been made to the 
Congested Districts Board from a very 
influential meeting in Castlerea, County 
Roscommon, in favour of including 
Castlerea and Loughglynn electoral 
divisions in the operation of the Act ; 
whether any decision has yet been 
arrived at in the matter; and whether, 
in considering the representation made, 
due weight will be given to the fact 
that in the County of Roscommon a 
special sum of money, the Reproductive 
Loan Fund, has been placed at the 
disposal of the Board ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; representations 
have been made to the Congested 
Districts Board which, I am informed, 
will be carefully considered, and all the 
circumstances, including those referred 
to in the question, will be taken into 
account. 


THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICE OF 
INDIA. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can state 
the proportions of Europeans, Eura- 
sians, and Indians in the Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted Service of India, on 
31st March, 1886, under the following 
headings :—Rs.1,000 per annum to 
less than Rs.2,500; Rs.2,500 per 
annum to less’ than Rs.5,000; 
Rs.5,000 per annum to less than 
Rs.10,000 ; Rs.10,000 per annum to less 
than Rs.20,000; Rs.20,000 per annum 
to less than Rs.30,000 ; Rs.30,000 per 
annum to less than  Rs.40,000; 
Rs.40,000 per annum to less than 
Rs.50,000 ; Rs50,000 and upwards ? 

Mr. CURZON: The figures are as 
follows :—Salaries of Rs.50,000 and 
upwards, 26 Europeans, one native ; 
Rs.40,000 to Rs.50,000, 47 Europeans, 
three natives ; Rs.30,000 to Rs.40,000, 
125 Europeans; Rs. 20,000 to 
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Rs.30,000, 346 Europeans, three Eura- 
sians, two natives; Rs.10,000 to 
Rs.20,000, 951 Europeans, 12 Eurasians, 
40 natives; Rs.5,000 to Rs.10,000, 
2,078 Kuropeans, 111 Eurasians, 446 
natives ; Rs.2,500 to Rs. 5,000, 1,334 
Europeans, 545 lEurasians, 1,647 
natives ; Rs.1,000 to Rs.2,500, 2,097 
Europeans, 1,963 Eurasians, 6,915 
natives. Total—7,004 Europeans, 2,634 
Eurasians, 9,054 natives. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I thank the hon. 
Gentleman for this very full informa- 
tion. May I further ask him whether 
it is not the fact that of all the Indian 
officials, both Covenanted and Uncove- 
nanted Service, now on salaries of 
Rs.5,000 and upwards, there are 3,573 
Europeans and 492 natives? 

Mr. CURZON : That is scarcely a 
question I can answer without notice. 


LAGOS TRADE, 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the Government have any 
information as to the stoppage of the 
trade routes from Lagos to the interior; 
and, if so, what steps are being taken 
to remove these obstructions to legiti- 
mate trade caused by the hostile 
action of the native tribes? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
An arrangement has lately been made 
with the Jebus, by which free passage 
for trade through their country has been 
secured, and the Papers on the subject 
will shortly be laid before Parliament. 
Information was received a few days 
ago by telegraph from the Governor 
that the road to Abeokuta had been 
closed. The Governor has _ been 
authorised by telegraph, in reply, to 
address a strong letter of remonstrance 
to the Egbas, informing them that if 
the roads are not opened the matter 
will be reported to Her Majesty's 
Government, who will decide what 
further action should be taken. 


PAUPER RELIEF, 1891. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he can 
state what was the total number of 
persons in England and Wales who 
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were in receipt of relief at any time 
between Ist January, 1891, and 31st 
December, 1891; and whether he 
would consent to the publication of 
annual Returns of the total number of 
paupers throughout the year, in ad- 
dition to the Returns now presented of 
persons in receipt of relief on particular 
days of the year ? 

“THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcxi£, Tower Hamlets, St. George's) : 
If the hon. Member will refer to the 
terms of the Return moved for on the 
llth, I think he will find that the 
Return will include the information he 
desires. It is a Return which will 
take considerable labour to prepare, so 
I cannot vouch for it being laid on the 
Table at a very early date. 

Mr. A. ACLAND (York, W.R., 
Rotherham): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if, in addition, he can give 
the Returns for particular days in the 
year ? 


‘Mr. RITCHIE: I know that the 


hon. Gentleman desires that and other 
particulars, but to avoid delay we have 


to limit the information, and cannot 
embrace all the points upon which 
information may be desired. I am 
anxious that the Return shall be as 
correct as possible. I am considering 
that particular point. I sympathise 
with the object of the hon. Member, 
and, if I can manage, it shall be done. 

Sm W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give the 
ages of those in receipt of relief ? 

“Mr. RITCHIE: Within certain 
limits. Of course, we could go on from 
age to age; but it would add 
enormously to the labour of preparing 
the Return, and increase delay. Look- 
ing at the interesting discussions going 
on lately, I think the House would 
desire to have, as soon as possible, the 
Return as referring to the particular 
age of 65. 

Sir W. FOSTER: Is the right hon. 
Gentieman aware that in one of the 
Bills introduced this Session a pro- 
vision is introduced that persons in 
receipt of relief for a certain number of 
years before 65 are not eligible for 
pensions? Therefore, the ages between 
0d) and 65 become important in re- 
ference to suggested legislation ? 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: If the Return were 
to be prepared so as to give all the 
information in reference to Bills in- 
troduced, I am afraid there would be a 
very great extension of the time and 
labour necessary in the preparation. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture when he proposes 
to re-introduce the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Bill? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I do not pro- 
pose to reintroduce this Bill at present. 
The subject is so highly technical, and 
I found so many difficulties in the pre- 
paration of the Bill, and so many 
objections were taken to the measure 
prepared last Session, that I propose 
to arrange for the investigation of the 
subject by a Departmental Committee 
before introducing a further measure. 

Mr. CHANNING: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how long this 
Committee will be occupied with the 
subject ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : It is impossible for 
me to express an opinion at present ; 
but I shall be very glad to give the hon. 
Member any further information on that 
point as soon as it is in my power. 


TRAINING OF THE NORFOLK MILITIA. 


Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is in contemplation to 
remove the annual training of the 
Norfolk regiments of Militia from Nor- 
wich this year; and whether, taking 
into consideration the fact that the Cor- 
poration of Norwich has supplied a 
site for the depét barracks and suitable 
ground for training and exercise, he 
will, before coming to a decision, con- 
sider the great disappointment and loss 
which will be caused to the citizens of 
Norwich if the annual training is not 
allowed to take place there as usual ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Although it 
will be necessary that the 3rd Battalion 
of the Norfolk Regiment should have 
the same opportunity of being trained 
with one of its line battalions as other 
Militia regiments, there are reasons 
why I think it may this year be trained 
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Battalion, the men are largely drawn 
from Great Yarmouth, and the officer 
commanding considers that to train 
there will be beneficial to recruiting. 
only occasionally 


This battalion is 
trained at Norwich ? 


ROYALTIES ON GOLD MINING. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
view of the necessity of increasing the 
metallic reserves of the country, he 
has yet considered the question of 
reducing the royalties upon gold, so 
that the Crown may not take so large 
a proportion as two-thirds of the 
profits obtained from such a class of 
ore as gives 10 per cent. profit upon its 
production and treatment, as in the 
case of the Clonga and other Crown 
mines in Wales ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may refer him to my 
answer given yesterday as to the 
reduction made in royalties upon ore 
of low grade. 


MR. SHALLARD, LATE WRITER IN THE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
directed to the case of Mr. Shkallard, 
writer in the Ordnance Department, 
who was dismissed on the ground that 
he had uttered sentiments very un- 
usual in a Government employé, and 
that he had come into contact with the 
police ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: A writer of the 
name of Shallard was dismissed from 
the Ordnance Store Department at 
Woolwich for being absent without 
leave, with the intimation that an in- 
dividual who had been convicted and 
fined for collision with the police was 
an undesirable person to employ in the 
Public Service. The case was brought 
to my notice, and I saw no reason to 
interfere with the action of the Local 
Authorities. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BRAZIL. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs whether, in 
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view of the special advantages conferred 
by the Republic of Brazil in the duties 
which she levies on the cotton goods 
and other productions of the United 
States of America, Her Majesty's 
Government is endeavouring to obtain 
similar advantages for the manufactures 
of the United Kingdom ; and, if so, 
what is the present position of such 
negotiations ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Communica- 
tions on the subject have been made to 
the Government of Brazil, but up to 
the present time that Government has 
not been willing to enter into negotia- 
tions for a Commercial Treaty with this 
country. 

Mr. SCHWANN: Does my hon. 
Friend know whether similar ar- 
rangements to those with the United 
States have been made between 
European countries and Brazil ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


WORK AT WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if there is 
any truth in the allegations as to extra 
night shifts having been recently em- 
ployed at Woolwich Arsenal, and if, 
having regard to the apprehension 
excited thereby in the minds of private 
firms and their employés in the 
presence of an increasing slackness of 
work in the iron and steel trades, he 
will give directions that night work is 
not to be resorted to, or additions made 
to the Arsenal working staff, plant, or 
shops, without his personal authori- 
sation ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No increase 
in the number of men necessarily em- 
ployed on night shifts at Woolwich 
Arsenal has taken place. On the 
contrary, there has been a slight de- 
crease quite recently. Except in cases 
of absolute necessity, I am altogether 
opposed to them. No night work or 
extensions of the ordnance factories are 
undertaken without the personal ap- 
proval of the Financial Secretary or 
myself. As some idea appears to 
prevail that the ordnance factories are 
working at high pressure while the 
trade is suffering, I invite my hon. 
Friend to visit the Arsenal for himself, 
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and to see what is going on. 
facility shall be afforded to him. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say, has there been any increase in the 
steel forges in the Department since he 

ye me the answer last year ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It would be 
better to give notice of these questions ; 
but I have already said we have 
absolutely given up the manufacture of 
large steel forges, but we do employ 
small steel forges. 


Every 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Se RICHARD TEMPLE 
(Worcester, Evesham): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether it is true, as stated in the S¢. 
James's Gazette of 18th February, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ India for the 
Indians,” that in regard to the recruit- 
ment for the Provincial or Local Services 
in India, Lord Cross and his advisers 
have departed from the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission ; 
that the appointments which are now 
to be opened to the Provincial Services 
are to be strictly reserved for natives 
of India ; and that not only a third of 
the Session Judgeships, but one-sixth 
also of the Collectorships will be filled 
by natives ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Will the hon. Gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question, of which I have 
given him private notice, whether the 
recommendation of the Public Service 
Commission referred to in the question 
of the hon. Baronet is that Indians 
and Europeans who have lived in India 
three years should be equally eligible 
for the Provincial Service ; and whether 
Lord Cross in his despatch, 12th Sep- 
tember, 1889, departs from that recom- 
mendation requiring that the appoint- 
ments shall be filled in India; is it in 
the power of the Government to make 
such a change by executive order ? 

Mr. CURZON: The question put 
by the hon. Member varies from that 
of which he has given me notice. I 
shall be glad if he will put a Notice on 
the Paper. In reply to the hon. 
Baronet, I have to say that information 
on the subject will be found in the 
Correspondence presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1891. 


{19 Fesruary, 1892! 
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RIFLE RANGE AT NEWTOWNARDS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (on behalf of 
Colonel Warinc, Down, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has come to any decision 
with regard to the rifle range at New- 
townards ; and whether he is aware of 
the strong feeling in favour of its 
retention ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The lease 
under which the Newtownards range 
was held has expired. To have 
rendered that range safe for the Lee- 
Metford rifie would have entailed very 
great expense, and a suitable range has 
therefore been obtained elsewhere. 


A RIFLE RANGE AT PORTMARNOCK, 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has yet considered the 
Memorial presented to him against the 
establishment of a rifle range and mili- 
tary camp at Portmarnock, in the 
County of Dublin; and, if so, whether 
he is prepared to state the conclusion 
at which he has arrived on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The ques- 
tion is still under my personal con- 
sideration. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will communicate with me in about a 
fortnight’s time. 


CROWN LANDS AT BILLINGBOROUGH. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury what extent of 
land has been let in allotments upon 
the Crown lands at Billingborough, in 
the County of Lincoln, and what num- 
ber of allotments have been granted 
exceeding a quarter of an acre, and ex- 
ceeding half an acre up to one acre ; 
and whether the statement is correct 
that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have resolved not to let more 
than 30 acres for allotments in any 
one parish ? 

Sm J. GORST: 
Friend has asked 
this question. 


My right hon. 
me to answer 
There are 41 acres 
2 roods 9 perches of the Crown 
estate at Billingborough let in allot- 


ments. There are 86 of them, few 
being less than a quarter of an acre, 
57 exceeding quarter of an acre, and 12 
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exceeding half an acre. The answer 
to the second paragraph is in the nega- 
tive. 


County Court Judges 


MO1IONS. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
provide for the Registration of Teachers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur 
Acland, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Mr. Hob- 
house. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 178.] 


CORONERS’ ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 
amend “The Coroners’ Act, 1887,” ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Walter Foster, Mr. 
Addison, Mr. Roby, Mr. H. 8. Wright, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, and Mr. John Kelly. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 179.] 


WOMEN COUNTY COUNCILLORS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to 
enable Women to be elected to, and to serve 
on, County Councils, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and 
Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 180.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to 
compensate Agricultural Tenants for all Im- 
rovements, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
5 —— Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Halley Stewart, and Mr. George Lambert. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 181.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 
COUNTY COURT JUDGES IN WALES. 
RESOLUTION. 


(4.3.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): I rise, Sir, to call attention 
to the recent appointment of a County 
Court Judge in Wales, and to move— 


“That this House, in the interests of the due 
administration of justice, and in face of 
the Resolution of this House of the 8th 
March, 1872, regrets the appointment to the 
judgeship of a County Court District in which 
the Welsh language is generally spoken, of a 
gentleman who is unable to speak or under- 
stand that language.” 


Sir J. Gorst 


‘COMMONS} 
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In submitting this Resolution to the 
House I wish at the outset to disclaim 
any personal feeling and any desire to 
make any personal attack upon the 
gentleman who has been fortunate in 
securing this appointment. I have 
some experience of the courtesy with 
which he treats professional men and 
suitors ; that disarms opposition on this 
head. It is only as a matter of duty 
that I have brought this Resolution 
before the House, and I think we are 
justified in asking from the Minister 
responsible some explanation for the 
perpetration of what appears uncom- 
monly like a job. The great majority 
of the people of the district over which 
this Judge has control—the well-to-do 
classes, the squirearchy and the trades- 
men—understand the English language, 
but the poorer classes have not suffi- 
cient practical acquaintance with it to 
enable them to conduct their affairs 
with anything like precision in the 
County Court, which is pre-eminently 
a Court of the poor. The artisans, the 
quarrymen, and the agricultural 
labourers transact all their business in 
the Welsh language, and it is a mon- 
strous injustice that to a district in 
which the vast majority of the people 
speak nothing but Welsh, a Judge 
should be appointed to determine their 
differences who does not understand 
the language in which they plead their 
causes. It may, of course, be said that 
competent interpreters are appointed 
in these Courts, and I have no desire 
to say anything derogatory of these 
gentlemen, but as a rule they are 
professional men, who are_ better 
acquainted with 
with the Welsh language, and 
they very often fail thoroughly 
to understand either the answers 
or the questions. In Carnarvon and in 
Bangor the gentlemen who act as in- 
terpreters have great knowledge of the 
language and great literary gifts ; but, 
Sir, it is impossible for an interpreter, 
however skilful, to convey to the Court 
all the shades and differences of meaning 
in a witness’s answers. In cases where 
words are used which have a double 
meaning the interpreter is really the 
Judge. In 1872, on the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for East Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), the House 
passed a Resolution to the effect— 


in Wales. 


the English than 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 

sirable, in the interest of the due administra- 
tion of justice, that the Judge cf a County 
Court District in which the Welsh language is 
generally spoken should, so far as the limits of 
selection will allow, be able to speak and 
understand that language.” 
Now, here is a Judge recently appointed 
toa Welsh-speaking district, and it is 
not pretended that he has any know- 
ledge whatever of the Welsh language, 
although there were at least half-a- 
dozen barristers qualified by their 
knowledge of the language amongst the 
applicants for this judgeship. The 
opinion of all classes throughout Wales 
is hostile to this appointment. Not 
merely Welsh Liberals deprecate it, 
but gentlemen who have no sympathy 
with the views of those sitting on this 
side of the House condemn it. Sir 
John Treleaven, the Bishop of Bangor, 
Dean Vaughan—men who do not hold 
strong political views—are agreed in 
condemning the action of the Govern- 
ment. In University and in legal 
circles the appointment is condemned. 
The Law Times says :— 

“Lord Haisbury has appointed his brothers, 
his wife’s relations, his friends’ friends, and, 
occasionally those who have done service to 
the Party; but it never seems to have occurred 
to him to be necessary that a man should be a 

lawyer, and have some experience at the 
in order to be a good Judge.” 


Similar opinions have been expressed 
by other legal authorities, but | rest 
my case upon the Resolution of the 
House of Lords, and | think appoint- 
ments of this character, in defiance of 
the express order of the House of 
Commons, really amounts to contempt. 
Ibeg to move the Resolution standing 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, in the interests of the due 
udministration of justice,and in face of the 
Resolution of this House of 8th March 1872, 
regrets the appointment to the judgeship of a 


County Court District in which the Welsh 
eis generally spoken, of ‘a gentleman 

who is unable to s or understand that 
language,”—(Mr. Lloyd-George,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


‘Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I desire, Sir, to second the 


{19 Fesruary, 1892} 
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Motion, and | do so on precisely similar 
grounds to those upon which my hon. 
Friend based his case. I am sorry it 
should be necessary to dispel certain 
illusions which have taken hold of the 
mind of the people in England. It is 
suggested again that we are once more 
raising the cry of ‘Wales for the 
Welsh,” and that we are endeavouring 
to foster the Welsh language. For my 
own part, I desire explicitly to repudiate 
that suggestion. We have no desire 
to raise any such cry, for that would 
imply a confession of our inability to 
compete with Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen upon equal grounds. 
Nor have we any desire to stimulate 
the Welsh language by artificial means. 
The Welsh language is very well able 
to take care of itself. But, Sir, what 
I wish to point out to the House is 
this: that the Resolution passed in 
1872 refers particularly to this district 
to which Judge Beresford has been 
appointed, a district which forms one 
of the most Welsh parts of Wales. 
I do not know what the defence of the 
Government may be, or if they will set 
up any at all, but it has occurred to 
me that possibly this appointment was 
due to an oversight on their part. If 
they defend themselves by saying this 
is not a Welsh-speaking district, I would 
remind them that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Denbigh- 
shire raised the question in 1872 in 
relation to this very circuit to which 
Judge Beresford has been appointed. 
A larger number of people speak Welsh 
to-day than was the case in 1872, 
though I do not say that the propor- 
tion is larger; but, in consequence of 
the increase in population, the actual 
number is greater now than in 1872. 
The present Government has repeatedly 
recognised the necessity for appoint- 
ing Welsh-speaking officials. That 
was done, for example, in the Factory 
Act and in the Mines Regulation Act. 
I have nothing to say against Judge 
Beresford. I have always heard him 
spoken of as an extremely fair-minded 
man, and until to-day I knew 
nothing about his connection with the 
Prime Minister. Upon his legal quali- 
fications I do not feel competent to 
express any opinion, but I do say that 
the appointment of an English-speak- 
ing Judge to a Welsh-speaking district, 
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in the face of the Resolution of 1872, 
is more or less a reflection on the Welsh- 
speaking barristers of the North and 
South Wales Circuits, and on the 
Welsh Stipendiary Magistrates, who 
are of sufficient standing for the 
post of County Court Judge. Selec- 
tions from the Stipendiary Magistrates 
have already been made, as in the case 
of Judge Bishop and Judge Gwilym 
Williams. If the Government are pre- 
pared to defend the appointment, I hope 
the House will not hesitate to express 
its strong condemnation of the con- 
tempt shown by the Government for 
the Resolution passed in 1872. That 
Resolution requires not merely that 
ceteris paribus preference should be 
given to Welsh-speaking barristers, but 
that a Welsh-speaking barrister shall 
be appointed to the Mid Wales Circuit 
if a competent’ man can be found. 
*(4.20.) Toe ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL (Sir Ricnarp Wesster, Isle 
of Wight): I can assure the hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and the Seconder 
of this Amendment that I sympathise to 
a very great extent with what I may 
call the national sentiment to which 


they have referred in many of the obser- 


vations they have made. I have not 
the slightest intention of saying a word 
in depreciation of the Welsh language, 
with which, unfortunately, I am not 
acquainted. But I confess that as this 
Amendment has been moved and 
seconded in language which suggests 
that a contempt of the Resolution of 
the House of Commons has been com- 
mitted, I think it is desirable that the 
House should have a few facts, and 
should know a little more about the 
history of this matter. If what the 
hon. Gentlemen allege is a contempt 
of the House of Commons it is a 
contempt of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, and many other 
right hon. Gentlemen who acted when 
the Resolution was much more recent 
than it is at the present time, have also 
been guilty. Iam not going to draw 
distinctions between the barristers who 
could and who could not speak Welsh, 
because I have, in my present position, 
the privilege of knowing a great deal of 
the members of my profession, and I 
will assume the Mover and the Seconder 


Mr. David Thomas 


{COMMONS} 
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of this Amendment said what was per- 
fectly right when they said that there 
were gentlemen at the Bar who do 
possess a knowledge of Welsh, and who 
would be well qualified to dise 

the duties of a County Court Judge. 
But having regard to the _ history 
of this Resolution and what has 
happened since, I would submit to 
those who proposed this Amend- 
ment, that in their somewhat severe 
strictures upon Her Majesty's Govern. 
ment they rather overshot the mark, 
The Resolution that was passed in 
1872 was passed upon a question 
that Bn y to this particular Cir. 
cuit—the Mid Wales Circuit. The 
first appointment made after the Reso- 
lution of 1872 was in October, 1874, 
when one of the most honoured of the 
County Court Judges was appointed, 
and I am quite sure that than Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Horatio Lloyd, there 
never was @ more competent man who 
sat upon the Bench. I believe that Sir 
Horatio Lloyd was not able to 
speak Welsh, and was not able to do 
more than understand a very little of 
it. He was appointed on his merits. 
I know Sir Horatio Lloyd has con- 
stantly been in Welsh-speaking dis- 
tricts, and I am not aware of a single 
complaint ever having been made against 
him based upon the fact that he was 
not able to speak the Welsh language. 
The next appointment that was made 
was in January, 1878, and it was that 
of a very distinguished lawyer, the 
father of the gentleman whose name 
has given rise to this Amendment. I 
knew him intimately ;and though he 
did not wear a silk gown, there was 
no more distinguished lawyer. He 
was constantly consulted, as I know, 
in cases of great importance. Parts of 
the circuit over which Judge Beres- 
ford presided were most unquestionably 
in the Welsh-speaking districts. He 
was there for 13 years. Mr. Beresford 
presided with great satisfaction over 
his Court for all these years. (Cries of 
“No, no.”) Hon. Members opposite 
must pardon me for saying that I speak 
with an intimate knowledge of the pro- 
fession, and I am not aware of any 
suggestion ever made that he was not one 
of the most distinguished and competent 
of our County Court Judges. The next 
appointment was in February, 1884, 
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at the time the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian was Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby was Home Secretary, 
and Lord Selborne was Lord Chancellor. 
At that time the Resolution of the 
House of Commons was well known. 
Yet who was appointed? Why, Mr. 
Owen to Brecknockshire and Glamor- 
ganshire, and he had no qualification 
whatever as to speaking Welsh. 
I will not argue the merits of the case ; 
but we know that the Government, 
which had as a Member of it one who 
isas much a Welshman as my right 
hon. Friend opposite, made appoint- 
ments inconsistent with this Resolution. 
It seems to me to be very strong to 
speak of action taken some seven years 
later as being in contempt of that Re- 
solution. In October, 1884, Mr. 
G. Williams was appointed by the then 
Lord Chancellor to the Circuit also 
including Brecknock and parts of Gla- 
morganshire. In January, 1886, Mr. 
Bishop was appointed ; and I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the Lord Chancellor, who is said to be 


contemptuous of the Resolution, so 
appointed a gentleman who did speak 


the Welsh language. In July, 1885, 
just after our coming into office, Mr. 
Brymnor Jones was appointed. He 
also is able to speak Welsh, although 
he is now a distinguished County 
Court Judge in districts where Welsh 
speaking is not required. I desire, 
further, to point out that Her 
Majesty’s Government, when they 
have had to decide these questions 
mainly on the advice of the Lord 
Chancellor, have made more appoint- 
ments of Welsh-speaking Judges than 
the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian. I am not 
here to say that his Honour, Judge 
Beresford, is a better lawyer, or better 
qualified to sit as a County Court 
Judge, than other members of the Bar 
of that Circuit. In fact, I was a little 
surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon limit the number of 
other gentlemen equally well qualified 
to six. The circumstances affecting 
Mr. Beresford were certainly unusual. 
His father was a County Court Judge 
for 13 years in the adjoining district, 
Cireuit 31. He had not been in good 
health during his later years, and Mr. 


{19 Fesrvuary, 1892} 
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Cecil Beresford had sat for him re- 
peatedly. I am doing no more than 
justice when I state that while so 
sitting as a Deputy Judge he gave 
universal satisfaction, and I do not 
believe that any professional Member 
of this House, who ever practised 
before him, will say anything to the 
contrary. And that is not all. There 
came from the district in which he had 
sat as a Judge—a district in which, 
according to the contention of the hon. 
Mover and Seconder of this Motion, a 
Welsh-speaking Judge was required— 
a very largely signed Petition asking 
for his appointment. I do not suppose 
the gentlemen who presented that Peti- 
tion were indifferent to the considera- 
tion as to a Welsh-speaking Judge, and 
I dare say they were ignorant of the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 
which had been disregarded on five or 
six occasions before. But Mr. Beresford 
was appointed accordingly. His Honor 
Judge Bishop, who was _ then 
Judge of Circuit No. 28, Mid-Wales, 
was transferred to the Circuit over 
which the late Judge Beresford had 
presided, and Mr. Beresford was ap- 
pointed to No. 28. I have taken some 
pains to inform myself as to what has 
happened during thetime Mr. Beresford 
has been sitting as Judge, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that when the ques 
tion arose of his removal to another 
place, persons of all parties and all 
sections of the Press, without regard to 
politics, expressed a hope that he would 
not be removed. I think it is only 
common fairness to an absent Member 
of the Government to ask hon. Mem- 
bers to come to the conclusion that he 
fairly considered this point on _ its 
merits, especially as he had himself on 
two previous occasions appointed a 
gentleman who could speak Welsh, 
and I would suggest to this House 
that the idea of a contemptuous inten- 
tion to disregard the Resolution of 1872 
is an exaggeration. I do not wish to 
argue at any length the question of the 
necessity of appointing Welsh-speaking 
Judges. I am not going to suggest 
that it should not be taken into con- 
sideration; but I do know this, 
from barristers practising in these 
Courts, that repeatedly witnesses 
who are examined in Welsh answer in 
English, and also ask that questions 
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may be put in English. I am not 
suggesting that there are no cases at 
times when knowledge of the language 
would be desirable, but I am referring 
to the general practice. I believe that 
for many years past every childin Wales 
has been taught English as well as 
Welsh. It is an honour to the Welsh 
nation that that should be so; but so 
far as this demand is concerned, it has 
been certainly decreasing in importance 
from 1872 down to 1891. I hope I 
have shown no feeling but one of 
sympathy with the national sentiment 
of Wales, for I have not the slightest 
intention of going in face of the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, or 
outraging the feelings of hon. Members 
from Wales; and I trust that those 
who may follow me will deal with 
my remarks in the same spirit as that 
in which I have addressed them in this 
House. 

*(4.45.) Mr.G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I must say I am 
very much disappointed with the ex- 
planation which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has offered. The only 
defence he has set up for the Govern- 
ment of which he is a Member is, that 
other Governments have done the same 
thing; but even if that were so, two 
blacks do not make a white. I do not 
regard this as in any way a Party 
question, and therefore’ I shall put 
aside all he has said on that subject. 
Now what are the facts? Mr. Horatio 
Lloyd, who, I believe, was appointed 
under the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, does not speak 
the Welsh language; but, if my 
memory serves me, he told me on the 
occasion of his appointment that 
he was able to understand what Welsh 
witnesses said, and to check any mis- 
takes they made. In February, 1884, 
Mr. Gwyn-Owen was appointed to the 
post, and I should have supposed that 
anyone bearing that name would 
speak Welsh. He was very soon after 
transferred to another post, and Mr. 
Gwilym Williams, one of the best 
Welsh scholars, I know, was appointed to 
it. From that time every County Court 
Judge who has held that post has 
been perfectly competent to deal with 
Welsh witnesses, and to speak and 
understand the language. The Attorney 
General says that he does not wish to 


Sir Richard Webster 


‘COMMONS! 
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argue the question of appointing Welsh- 
speaking Judges in Welsh-speaking dis- 
tricts, and I am not surprised, because 
the question is concluded by the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, which, 
if it means anything, means that if you 
can get a competent man who speaks 
the Welsh language, he should be 
appointed. The Resolution which I 
had the honour of bringing forward, 
and I am sorry to say I believe I am 
the only Member now left in the 
House of Commons who took part in 
the Debate on that occasion, dealt with 
the very circuit with which we are 
now dealing, and there never was a 
question so exhaustively debated, or a 
Resolution at which the House arrived 
with such perfect unanimity. The only 
shadow of objection to it was an old 
Statute of Henry VIII., which has since 
been repealed. Speaking on that occa- 
sion as the representative of the Govern- 
ment, my noble Friend Lord Aberdare, 
then Mr. Bruce, said legal fitness was, 
of course, always the first considera- 
tion ; but he was sure, after what they 
had heard that night, that for the 
future Governments would have regard 
to a knowledge of Welsh in making 
these appointments. Are we to under- 
stand that there is a Government now 
in Office which has no regard to the 
qualification of speaking Welsh? be- 
cause, if it is so, it is desirable that 
we should know it. I see the Home 
Secretary in his place, and remember 
the answer he gave in reply to a 
Motion I made as to the appointment 
of a Sub-Inspector, who could not speak 
Welsh, to a mining district in which 
the Welsh language was almost ex- 
clusively spoken. As soon as that 
appointment was made I had, as 
Chairman of Petty Sessions, to adjudi- 
cate upon a summons taken out by 
that gentleman against the lessees of 
the mine for a breach of the Mines 
Regulation Act. The prosecution broke 
down on other grounds, but in any 
case it must have broken down, because 
the Mining Inspector could not speak 
a word of Welsh, and those from 
whom he got his information could 
not speak a word of English, so 
that the whole of the proceedings 
had to be carried on in a sort of dumb 
show. That is not exactly the same 
case as this, but, at any rate, if the 
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right hon. Gentleman had _ heard it 
argued, he would have felt as I do, that 
it was wrong to appoint a gentleman to 
that office who could not speak the 
Welsh language. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General did not 
put forward any kind of defence 
against the Motion, for he did not 
even suggest that a good man could 
not have been found who could speak 
Welsh. It used to be said, when com- 
plaints were made of the non-appoint- 
ment of Welsh-speaking Bishops, that 
you could not find a Welshman compe- 
tent to take the post, but that objection 
is now never raised, and whatever we 
may think of the political or other 
opinions of the Welsh Bishops, abler 
men do not sit upon the Episcopal 
Bench. What I want to impress upon 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is the 
fact that itis not only important that 
we should have men who willadminister 
justice duly, but that the people before 
whom they administer it should be per- 
fectly confident that it is so adminis- 
tered; and unless you have a man who 
is familiar with the Welsh people and 
the Welsh language, is is perfectly 


impossible that such a feeling of confi- 


dence can be created. Ido not think 
it necessary to argue the question any 
further, for it is really concluded by the 
Resolution, and as long as it stands on 
the Order Book of this House, to treat 
itas my hon. and learned Friend has 
just done is to treat it as if it were 
nothing better than waste paper. If 
the answer we have heard from him is 
all the Government can give, I sincerely 
trust that my hon. Friend will persevere 
with his Motion, and I shall be very 
happy to support it. 

(4.55.) Sm J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port): I have never wavered in 
my contention in favour of the prin- 
tiple of the Motion now moved by the 
hon. Member opposite, and on more 
than one occasion, when the question 
has been raised during the nearly 19 
years in which I have been in this 
House, I have always taken exactly 
the same position as I do now, namely, 
that a Welsh-speaking barrister should 
ilways be appointed to a County Court 
judgeship in the Principality. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite found it 
convenient, in view of the facts pre- 
snted by the Attorney General, to say 
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this was not a Party question ; but he 
will not hesitate to call it a Party ques- 
tion directly he gets outside this House, 
and he will take very good care not to 
explain his want of Welsh patriotism 
in failing to call attention to this 
question within a few years after 
the passing of his own Resolution. 
He passed over, in solemn silence, 
jobs committed by the Government 
of which he was himself a Member. 
Reference has been made to the case of 
Mr. Brymnor Jones. It was generally 
understood that there was no more 
brilliant man at the Bar, but when he 
was appointed it so happened he had 
just been defeated as the Liberal can- 
didate for Mid Glamorgan. 

Mr. S. EVANS: Mr. Jones never 
was a candidate for that constituency. 

Sm J. PULESTON: He was a 
well-known politician, and while I 
apologise very gladly for what I have 
said, I may explain that he was, at all 
events, mentioned in the papers as a 
possible candidate. I do not defend 
this appointment of Mr. Beresford. On 
the contrary, I condemn it in the 
strongest possible manner, and [ shall 
vote gladly in favour of the Resolution ; 
but I think that the Lord Chancellor 
probably did not have in his mind the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 
and did have regard to precedents set 
by former Liberal Governments. He 
had other reasons, however, to suppose 
that the appointment of Mr. Beresford 
would be acceptable in Wales, for a 
memorial was presented which I believe 
was signed by an hon. Member oppo- 
site. 

Mr. 8S. EVANS: I did not sign the 
memorial, and I refused to do so. 

Sm J. PULESTON: My autho- 
rity is a paper published in his own 
part of Wales, and I regret that I have 
been misled into that statement. 
I do not admit that such circumstances 
ever occur that there is not one Welsh- 
man to be found in eight or ten years 
fitted to occupy the position of County 
Court Judge. I do not know how 
many applicants there were for this 
post, but I know several men eminent 
at the Bar and thoroughly conversant 
with the Welsh language—including a 
Member of this House—who would have 
adorned the position. I agree that 
what has been said does not suggest 
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that Mr. Beresford had not the proper 
legal qualifications for the post, and I 
regret that the hon. Member, after 
stating that, should have thought it 
necessary to read an extract from a 
letter to the Law Times condemnatory 
of his qualification. I hope, now that 
the question has been ‘again so 
prominently brought forward, no ap- 
pointments will in future be made in 
contravention of the Resolution passed 
in 1872. Apart from the question of 
the Welsh language, which is a very 
serious matter, we claim that we have 
a sentimental right to have Welshmen 
in Welsh places, especially as a know- 
ledge of Welsh is essential to the right 
administration of justice in peculiarly 
Welsh districts. It is impossible to 
administer justice with equity through 
the medium of an interpreter ; we know 
the difficulty in our own English 
Jourts. I trust that, in future, no 
Lord Chancellor of any Party will 
venture to disregard the national aspira- 
tions and national feelings of justice 
ana right which is attached to the 
appointment of Welsh County Court 
Judges. 

(5.5.) Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire): I only desire, Sir, 
to say a few words on the ob- 
servations which fell from the Attor- 
ney General, and first, as usual, I 
am bound to congratulate him upon the 
admirable tone and temper in which he 
dealt with the question. I did net 
expect anything else, but I was sur- 
prised at the weakness of the case he 
made out. He confessed that a know- 
ledge of Welsh is an important element 
to consider in making the appointment 
of County Court Judges ; then, I ask, 
what peculiar characteristics are there 
in the person now holding the post 
which led to that important element 
being disregarded in this case? I ask 
this the more because, though I have 
the honour of being acquainted with 
Judge Beresford, I am acquainted 
with barristers who are conversant with 
the Welsh language, and eminently 
qualified to adorn the position. What 
are the distinguishing characteristics 
which led to the appointment of Mr. 
Beresford in disregard of this admit- 
tedly important qualification, instead 
of others whom the Attorney General 
admits were capable, as capable, of 
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performing the duties of the office? | 
think the Attorney General surrenders 
the whole case when he admits that 
there were others qualified to fulfil the 
duties, unless some supporter of the 
Government gets up and points out 
some distinguishing characteristics jn 
the case. Names of other Judges have 
been mentioned as those of men well 
worthy of respect. Sir Horatio Lloyd 
was mentioned. He was a worthy and 
competent Judge, but he understood 
Welsh enough to check witnesses, and 
was imbued with a thorough knowledge 
of Welsh life, so that he could follow 
the reasoning of witnesses in describing 
their conduct on particular occasions, 
All his ease proves, if he were not, that 
some man of great ability and special 
qualification may be so fitted for a post 
as to be able to surmount the great 
objection of want of knowledge of the 
language. There is another Judge, Mr. 
Stevenson Owen, County Court Judge 
for Cardiff. The Attorney General 
said that he was Judge for the district 
of Brecknockshire and p:rt of Glamor- 
ganshire. That is somewhat misleading. 
The most important part of his work is 
done in the English-speaking Courts of 
Cardiff and Newport, though he is also 
Judge of some small part of Brecknock. 
The Attorney General spoke of a 
memorial in Judge Beresford’s favour. 
I do not think such memorials are to 
be preferred to the popular election of 
Judges, to which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have such an objection. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that when it was 
proposed to remove him, every section 
of politics and school of thought 
united in his favour. I should like 
to ask, why was it proposed to re- 
move him, unless in obedience to a 
large national demand for his removal? 
I can hardly conceive it entering into 
the head of the Government, unless their 
conscience pricked them 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I said 
I understood that, in consequence of 
some correspondence as to his not 
speaking Welsh, a paragraph appeared 
in a paper to the effect that he was 
going to be removed, and that para- 
graph was repeated for some weeks. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS: I thought he 
said it was proposed to remove 
Judge Beresford. I understand now 
that there was a tumult or excite- 
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ment in the country, which was shown 
by a large number of letters in news- 

pers, and articles pointing out that 
wes not so distinguished in other 
respects as to justify his being made an 
exception to the rule laid down so many 
years ago, which the Attorney General 
admits is very applicable to cases 
analagous to the present one. That 
there was this feeling—not against Mr. 
Beresford personally—is undeniable ; 
there was a unanimous chorus of dis- 
approbation of the appointment which 
was supposed, rightly or wrongly, not 
to be the work of the Lord Chancellor, 
who from his connection with Wales 
would have been desirous to do what 
was right and proper ; it was supposed 
to be the result of some powerful 
motive with which the Lord Chancel- 
lor had no personal or immediate con- 
cern. If there were no particular 
motive, what was the reason of the 
appointment? Was it that his father 
had previously held the post of 
The Attorney 

to witnesses who 
I do not quite under- 
He said that 
some witnesses about to speak in 
Welsh, the interpreter being sworn, 
answered in English instead. I have 
known great wrong to have been done 
in consequence of witnesses having 
been forced to speak in English who 
ought to have been allowed to speak in 
Welsh. They were able to understand 
the ordinary language of the oath in 
English, but were unable to follow the 
intricacies of a subtle argument, into 
which they were led by a skilful person. 
One of these Courts is in the county I 
represent, and I honestly believe, from 
my knowledge of these and other places, 
that a knowledge of Welsh is a very 
desirable thing. No one suggests that 
a knowledge of Welsh is to be so pre- 
ferentially considered that eminent 
legal and other qualifications are to be 
deferred to it, but there is no claim of 
superior qualification in thiscase. The 
Attorney General says that one benefit 
of the Debate will be that the Resolution 
of 1872 will be brought into greater 
prominence, but he says the Govern- 
ment had taken it into consideration 
already. If these facts—the circum- 
stances of the locality and the Resolution 
—had been committed to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he would, I am 
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certain, have appointed a person satis- 
factory to the Welsh people in regard 
to his knowledge of Welsh. The 
Government have disregarded a Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons, 
and whether it be called contempt or 
disregard is a mere question of words. 
This gentleman was appointed to the 
dissatisfaction of the Welsh people, 
who expressed their feeling in every 
constitutional way, and they now speak 
through their Representatives and some 
who desire in the future to represent 
them, and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
found himself so placed that he was 
bound to rise and join in the unanimous 
denunciation. 

Sm J. PULESTON: I particu- 
larly called attention to the fact that long 
ago, before the question was present to 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman, 
I had spoken in this House and else- 
where as strongly on it as I have spoken 
to-night. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS: That is what 
I meant to say; he is able con- 
scientiously, in accordance with his 
feelings, to join us in repeating his 
condemnation to which he has so patri- 
otically given voice on other occasions, 
and which I cordially agree with. 

(5.20.) Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, 
&e.): I hold somewhat strong 
opinions on the Welsh language, 
especially in regard to its use and in- 
fluence in Wales, but I hope not so 
much as to bias my judgment on this 
point. If we were to consider the 
Welsh language in all. its bearings in 
this respect I am afraid some of us 
who represent Welsh constituencies 
might not occupy the positions that we 
do. When the question was raised 
some years ago I could only find one 
hon. Gentleman, the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, who was capable of 
speaking Welsh. I do not, however, 
carry my loved Welsh to a ridiculous 
point. I am a lawyer myself, but, 
having never practised, I should like to 
look at this question quite apart from 
its legal aspect. It seems to me that 
this Resolution, passed in 1872, stands 
upon its own merits. It was proposed 
by a Welshman on one side of the 
House and accepted bya typical Welsh- 
man on the other side; but since it was 
passed, Governments, whether from 
thisside or that, have refused toacknow- 
ledge the force of it. My knowledge 
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of Welshmen is sufficient to enable me 
to say how deeply it touches the Welsh 
people that, in matters connected with 
their official arrangements, in matters 
where their real interests are concerned, 
where evidence is tendered in the Welsh 
language, the officials are not able to 
understand it. Surely, Sir, the spirit 
of the Resolution meant that, where 
possible, Welsh Judges were to be 
appointed. Now that the question has 
been brought up, I think we may fairly 
ask the Goveinment to give us a further 
promise that the spirit of the Resolu- 
tion shall be acted on honestly and in 
the full sense, and every sense, of the 
word. I have had some little ex- 
perience of the smaller Courts, and I 
can honestly say this : that it has been 
a great trouble to me that I have not 
been able to master the Welsh language. 
I would venture to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether something 
more positive than a mere reiteration 
of his promise can be given to us, and 
whether in the future we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that, in the interests 
of the administration of justicein Wales, 
those difficulties which have hitherto 
attended it in the Principality, and of 
which we complain, shall be removed, 
and that fair-play will be given to the 
Members of the Principality, in- 
dependent of politics or creed. 

(5.35.) Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Car- 
marthen, E.): I think it is impossible 
for the Attorney General to maintain 
that the appointment to which the 
Resolution refers was made upon its 
merits, having regard to the choice 
the Lord Chancellor had at the time of 
several other gentlemen of large practice 
at the Bar, and of large experience, who 
could speak and walaieed the 
Welsh language. I think I can say 
with accuracy that I have had as 
great experience in Mid Wales and 
some of those districts just referred to 
as most other people. I know the 
whole of the district, and I know the 
gentlemen whose names the Attorney 
General read out, and all the facts con- 
nected with their appointment. Those 
appointments by no means meet the 
point in dispute, and it is therefore 
no answer to the case put forward 


by the Welsh Members to-night. 
Sir Horatio Lloyd was a man 
of very large practice. Mr. Judge 


Beresford, although it was a mistake to 
Mr. Kenyon 
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have appointed him to a Welsh district 
still would have made a most excellenc 
Judge if appointed to England. I can- 
not understand why he should be sent 
into Cardiganshire, where he would 
have Welsh witnesses before him. But 
he was a good man at the same time. 
The next appointment to which the 
Attorney General referred was that of 
Mr. Gwynne Owen, who, it is true, 
was appointed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. He was a Welshman, and a 
well-known Welshman—but neither 
speaking nor understanding Welsh-— 
and he was removed from Mid 
Wales to an English-speaking dis- 
trict. He was a most excellent Judge. 
There was a large settlement of Eng- 
lish-speaking people in and around the 
district, and the fact that he was re- 
moved to it from Wales because he was 
unable to speak Welsh shows the 
force of the case we are now com- 
plaining of. The next appointment 
was that of Mr. Gwilym Williams. 
He speaks Welsh very well. The next 
is Mr. Judge Bishop, who was ap- 
pointed for Mid Wales, and who speaks 
Welsh very well; I have heard him 
many times, and he both understands 
and speaks it. The next was Mr. 
Brynmore Jones, who was appointed to 
Mid Wales, but who was removed to 
another district. These were the ap- 
pointments to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred, and I say it is no 
answer to the case. I know the cir- 
cuit well, and I could point to 
many names of men, some of them of 
longer experience, and some of in- 
finitely greater worth at the Bar than 
Mr. Cecil Beresford; three of these 
were of greater ability and could 
speak Welsh, and they were passed 
over for a man who could not speak 
Welsh. Having had before them the 
Resolution of the House, that in Welsh- 
speaking districts like Mid Wales 
gentlemen who had a knowledge of the 


Welsh language should be appointed, © 


if possible, for County Court Judge- 
ships, I say it is absurd to contend 
that the appointment of Judge Beres- 
ford was made upon its merits. It has 
been said that there were petitions 
presented in favour of the appointment 
of that gentleman. Are we going to 
appoint our Judges upon petitions? 
Surely that is no proper reason 
for the selection, seeing how easily 
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petitions can be got up upon one 
side or the other, and I am surprised 
that petitions should be put forward as 
a justification of the appointment. 
Just imagine a man who is seeking for 
an appointment as a County Court 
Judge having to rely upon a round- 
robin in his favour, or having 
to rely upon petitions in order to get 
the Lord Chancellor to give him the 
appointment. Why, we all know how 
easy it is to get up such petitions. It 
has been stated by the Attorney 
General that the appointment has been 
received with acclamation, and that it 
has been regarded by the public with 
favour, but he did not go to the proper 
quarter for evidence of this. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
stated that I had it from all sections 
and parties, and from quotations from 

ublic newspapers. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I suppose he 
has had copies of newspapers sent him, 
but that is not the way to arrive at 
what is the public sentiment. Mere 
statements in Party newspapers go for 
little in such matters. Nor is it conclu- 
sive when a certain number of gentle- 


men practising in Mr. Judge Beres- 
ford’s Court sign a document stating 
that they believe it to be a most 


excellent appointment. Let the hon. 
and learned Gentleman go to the 
poor whose cases are to be tried in 
Court. The vast majority of cases are 
generally only relating to small debts 
of a few shillings, and most of the 
suitors speak only Welsh, and have to 
rely upon the Court interpreter pro- 
vided for them. It is in such cases 
that injustice is done; not in big 
cases, where solicitors can be employed 
who understand the case. In Cardiff 
and in other large and populous 
centres, where those heavy actions are 
tried, there may be little injustice in 
having a Judge who is not acquainted 
with the Welsh language ; but in small 
places in the Welsh-speaking district, 
where poor men go into Court, it is of 
the greatest importance to have a 
Judge who speaks and understands the 
language. I have seen injustice done 
over and over again in consequence 
simply of the Judge's ignorance of 
Welsh. It is done inadvertently ; he 
tries to do his best. Take the inter- 
preter. He generaily is an educated 
man, and yet you have the solicitor 
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correcting him over and _ over 
again because of the fact that the idioms 
of the languages are so different. 
Such a Court is that to which Judge 
Beresford was appointed. I say if you 
are going to appoint County Court 
Judges because of the fact that they sit 
for their father, you are not likely to 
find the right man. The Lord Chancellor 
must have known of his own knowledge 
the South Western Circuit of Cardiff, 
and he must have known that there 
are men of much larger business and 
experience than Mr. Beresford at the 
Bar who would have thoroughly under- 
stood the language and been popular with 
the people if any one of them had been 
selected. If it were a matter of politics 
these were men who were known to be 
Conservatives, and not Liberals. I say 
this was not an appointment on its 
merits, and I hope the House will show 
that it is not going to permit a definite 
Resolution passed by it to be set aside 
without any decent pretext, and 
that the House will accept the 
Motion. 


(5.45.) Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): As 
an independent supporter of Her 
Majesty's Government I regret I cannot 
upon this occasion go into the Lobby 
with them. I feel it to be my 
duty to vote with the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in case of a Division being 
taken. I had confidently hoped that 
the Government would have been able 
to say that the reason why they did not 
appoint a gentleman who was able to 
speak Welsh was because they could 
not find any member of the Bar having 
that as well as the other necessary 
qualifications. But the Attorney 
General did not take that ground of 
defence. It was not suggested that 
there were not such gentlemen; the 
only defence was that the Liberal Lord 
Chancellor had also disregarded the 
Resolution of 1872. Now, two wrongs 
do not make a right-—and that is no 
defence at all. Having regard to the 
Resolution of 1872, which I think is 
more required at present than when 
it was passed, and looking at the 
case as put by the other side, and the 
way it has been answered, I shall feel 
it my duty to vote against the Govern- 
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- Mr. SAMUEL T. EVANS 
(Glamorgan, Mid.) : I think it is ob- 
servable, and everyone who has spoken, 
with the single exception of the 
Attorney General, has spoken against 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor. 
It is a curious fact that we are dis- 
cussing an appointment of a County 
Court Judge to the very Circuit 
in reference to which this Resolution of 
1872 was passed. Nobody has been able 
to deny that this is a Welsh district, 
that the vast majority of the people 
speak Welsh, and Welsh only; and 
that it is, therefore, a district which 
came within the Resolution. There are 
also many barristers on the Welsh 
Circuits who could speak the language, 
who are otherwise qualified. Let me 
say that weare not attacking the Govern- 
ment upon this matter. The ap- 
pointment was made by the Lord 
Chancellor, and it is his conduct 
we challenge. The Attorney General 
seemed to take it for granted that the 
Lord Chancellor did not act in forget- 
fulness of this Resolution, and one hen. 
Gentleman told us that the Lord 
Chancellor did not have this Resolution 
in his mind. 


Str J. PULESTON: I said that I 


assumed he had not; I had no 
authority. 
Mr. S. EVANS: I so understood 


the hon. Member. We may now take 
it for granted that the Government is 
the keeper of the Lord Chancellor's 
conscience. In regard to the defence 
of the Attorney General, it appears to 
me to be this: that Mr. Cecil Beresford 
was appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
who knew that he had not a knowledge 
of the Welsh language, who knew that 
it was a Welsh-speaking district, and 
who knew that there were other men 
on the Cireuit well qualified. I think 
the whole defence of the Lord Chancel- 
lor has crumbled inte atoms. As for 
Mr. Beresford’s merits 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I said 
I would not discuss the merits of Mr. 
Beresford ; but my refusal must not 
be taken to indicate that the gentle- 
man was not considered to be the best 
candidate for the appointment. 

Mr. S. EVANS: We hear it now 
for the first time that those applicants 
for the post who could speak Welsh 
were not well qualified in other 
respects, 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: So 
well qualified. 
Mr. S. EVANS: I venture to affirm 
that they are. I have had the 
honour of practising before Mr. Cecil 
Beresford, and although I do not 
say he is unfit to discharge the 
duties of a County Court Judge, 
I will answer without hesitation 
that there are other men attached 
to the Welsh Bar who speak Welsh, 
and who are quite as well qualified as 
he from a legal point of view. It 
might be interesting to know that when 
County Courts were first established in 
Wales the Judges were most perfectly 
conversant with the Welsh language. 
If we only brought this matter on for 
the first time to-day, we should have 
an abundantly strong case, but we 
have the Resolution of the House to 
further strengthen it. Thisis a Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons; the 
Lord Chancellor is the Speaker of the 
House of Lords, and if we have any 
respect for ourselves at all as a 
Democratic Assembly we will express 
the sense of the House at the Lord 
Chancellor in another House con- 
ducting himself in such a way as to 
disregard the Resolution of this House. 
The Attorney General has expressed his 
sympathy with Welsh national senti- 
ments; but we should be much more 
thankful if he practically illustrates it 
by going into the Lobby in support 
of the Resolution, as there is little use 
expressing sympathy with national 
sentiments and then disregarding them. 
*(5.55.) Mr. CHARLES J. DAR- 
LING (Deptford) : It appears that not 
only are Members prompted by a desire 
to abuse the County Court Judge 
for Mid Wales, but that they are 
prompted by a desire to attack 
the Lord Chancellor; that they 
desire this Democratic Asssembly 
to pass a Resolution because it wel- 
comes an opportunity to inflict some 
injury, some stigma, some insult upon 
him as Speaker of the House of Lords. 
How is the Lord Chancellor to meet 
this? He is not able to come to this 
House, fortunately, perhaps, for some 
Members. But it has host shown 
by the Attorney General that since 
the Resolution was passed appoint- 
ments of a similar character have 








been made by the other side. I 
understood the Attorney General to say 
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that the Lord Chancellor had not this 
Resolution present to his mind. (‘‘ No.’’) 
I understood him tosayiso. I understood 
him to say that the Lord Chancellor 
had forgotten it when appointing Mr. 
Beresford, as Lord Selborne had for- 
gotten it when he appointed Mr. Owen, 
a gentleman who could not speak 
Welsh, but had only a somewhat Welsh 
name. Nor is this forgetfulness to be 
wondered at, having regard to the 
number of Resolutions of this House. 
I admit that it is not likely that any 
appointment to a Welsh Judgeship will 
be made in the future by Lord Halsbury 
without some regard being paid to this 
Resolution. What may be done when 
a Liberal Government comes into Office 
I can only judge of by the case of Mr. 
Owen. It seems to me that the 
matter might be allowed to drop, 
because no good can be done by the 

sing of this Resolution more than 
= been done already. That being so, 


I have no difficulty in voting against it. 
*(6.4.) Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Gla- 
morgan, E.): I have to say that I 
believe it is almost impossible that 
justice can be done under any other 


circumstances than those indicated in 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carnarvon. I heard of a 
very remarkable case that occurred 
some months ago in the Court in which 
Judge Gwilym Williams sits. I wrote 
to Judge Williams and asked him to 
give me the particulars of the case ; 
and with the permission of the House 
I will read his reply :— 
“ Miskin Manor, Pontyclun, 
“ February 18th, 1892. 

“Dear Mr. Thomas,—The case, I think, 
to which you refer is that of a man who 
had failed to make himself understood to the 
Registrar, and on whom an order was 
made and a judgment summons issued, 
and on this being heard before me I dis- 
covered his utter ignorance of English, and 
that he was not indebted to his creditor, the 
result being that I struck out the case. I am 
of opinion that the mistake arose from the 
man’s ignorance of English, and my know- 
ledge of Welsh prevented a further mis- 
carriage of justice. 
I consider that a very strong case 
indeed, and no comment is needed 
upon it. I have also known similar 
cases of the miscarriage of justice in 
the Criminal Courts. I know one case 
where a man was tried for murder, and 
was sentenced to the extreme penalty 
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of the law. The man did not know 
that he was sentenced to death until 
the gaoler who was putting him into 
the cells explained to him in Welsh 
that sentence of death had been passed 
upon him. I have heard a great deal in 
this Debate regarding appointments. I 
have no wish—I disclaim any desire—to 
cast any aspersion on His Honor Judge 
Beresford. Except that he does not speak 
the Welsh language, I believe heis a most 
excellent Judge. But with regard to 
the appointment, I am sorry that the 
Lord Chancellor did not follow the pre- 
cedent which occurred with regard to 
the appointment of Judge Gwilym 
Williams. There never was an appoint- 
ment made to a County Court judge- 
ship in Wales that was more popular 
than that of Judge Gwilym Williams, 
who was promoted from being a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate. I regret that the 
precedent has not been followed in the 
case of Judge Beresford, and that the 
Stipendiary Magistrate who succeeded 
Judge Gwilym Wiiliams has not been 
appointed, or another Stipendiary 
Magistrate, the Stipendiary Magistrate 
for Cardiff, who, I believe, would have 
been equally qualified to fill the position. 
Let me say, in conclusion, that I heartily 
hope that some good will come of the 
present Debate, and that gentlemen 
will be appointed in future who can be 
reasonably expected to do justice to 
this position. 

(6.7.) Mr. DAVID RANDELL 
(Glamorganshire, Gower) : In rising to 
support this Motion I have no desire to 
say anything against Judge Beresford. 
On the contrary; from my experience 
of him he seems extremely courteous 
to suitors and gentlemen practising in 
his Court ; and he shows consideration 
for the disabilities of Welsh witnesses in 
allowing their evidence to be interpreted. 
But the very anxiety and solicitude 
shown by the late Judge Beresford in 
getting the evidence of Welsh witnesses 
interpreted into English seems to me 
to be the strongest argument in favour 
of this Motion and the appointment 
of Welsh-speaking Judges. I have 
often heard the late Judge Beresford 
defend Welsh witnesses from unjust 
attacks made upon them in reference 
to the allegation of perjury. Indeed, 
the Judge has himself many times 
in his Court alluded to the diffi- 
culty of Welsh witnesses in making 
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themselves properly understood. I 
would wish to call attention to the 
fact that gentlemen, when appointed 
to judicial posts in India, are sup- 
posed to possess the indispensable 
qualification of a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the native population; and if that 
is a precedent that has been established 
in this House in reference to appoint- 
ments in India, surely that qualifi- 
cation ought to be indispensable in 
relation to judicial appointments nearer 
home—namely, in the Principality. I 
think, myself, that it is a somewhat 
humiliating position for Judges in 
County Courts in Wales to occupy ; 
to be helplessly in the hands of Welsh 
witnesses, and oftentimes ignorant 
interpreters. Iam of opinion, having 
had considerable experience in County 
Courts in Welsh districts, that it is 
absolutely necessary to appoint Judges 
conversant with the Welsh language. 
On personal grounds I wish to 
say that I would have much preferred 
that this discussion had arisen on 
another appointment; but. on general 
and public grounds, I must unhesita- 
tingly, and without any qualification, 
vote for the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carnarvon, and I trust 
it will have support from all sides of 
the House. 

(6.10.) Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM 
(Glamorgan, Rhondda): It needs no 
apology on the part of the Welsh 
Members to call the attention of the 
House and the Government to the 
important question of the necessity of 
giving due recognition and considera- 
tion to a knowledge of the Welsh 
language in the case of judicial appoint- 
ments. The present Government, I 
hope, will not think that all the Welsh 
Members here are attacking them on 
this question. Unfortunately for 
Wales, the previous Government have 
been guilty of the same thing. I quite 
agree with the Attorney General that 
the question should not be made a 
Party question. It is not a Party 
question, and I am very glad to find 
that there are Conservatives, inside 
and outside of this House, that have 
raised the question above Party con- 
siderations, and pride themselves on 
defending their own language, the 
language of their Mother Country, and 
the necessity thereof, especially in all 
judicial appointments, in Wales. More 
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than that, I believe that a number of 
the right hon. Gentlemen who are sit- 
ting on that Front Bench this afternoon, 
if we were to know their inner 
thoughts, their heart of hearts—that 
they are in full sympathy with us on 
this question—and that they are com- 
pelled to be there to defend the bung- 
ling and stupidity of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary has already recog- 
nised this necessity for Wales in a less 
important question than this one. 
I believe there are other gentlemen 
who are quite as ready to give us 
proper recognition in this matter. I 
am very glad to find that there is such 
a unanimity of opinion on this question 
outside of the House as well as inside 
of the House. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that this district 
is one of the most essentially Welsh 
districts in the Principality. Mid- 
Wales County Court district extends 
along the west coast of Wales from 
Aberystwith to Pwllheli, including 
large portions of the Counties of 
Cardigan, Merioneth, and Carnarvon, 
where Welsh is the only language 
which the inhabitants easily under- 
stand. To say that His Honor Judge 
Beresford was able to conduct the 
business of his Court in another dis- 
trict which was an industrial district, 
and where English is largely spoken, is 
no justification whatever for his removal 
to another district which is essentially 
a Welsh-speaking district. I think a 
great mistake has been made, and I 
would callthe attention of the Attorney 
General to this fact. This is not a 
Party question. It is anational ques- 
tion, and I am very glad to be able to 
inform this House that there is such a 
unanimity of opinion among typical 
Welshmen outside this House as 
well as inside this House as_ there 
never was upon any other question 
before. I should like to refer, among 
others, to a great number of letters 
which have been written to the South 
Wales Star condemning this appoint- 
ment, and, in fact, bearing upon the 
general principle. I should like to read 
a brief letter from Sir John T. 
Llewelyn, Bart. He says that— 


“In consequence of my absence from home 
1 have not received the South Wales Star, 
which you tell me yousent. I have, however, 
received your letter of the 23rd this morning; 
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and in answer to your question, I beg to say 


I have always consid a knowl of the 
Welsh language desirable as a qualification 
for legal and some other public appointments 
in the Welsh-speaking parts of es.” 


There are others representing the other 
side—from Sir William Thomas Lewis, 
a gentleman well-known in Wales for 
his ability, who has been appointed 
upon at least four Royal Commissions, 
and is now a member of three Royal 
Commissions; from Sir John M. 
Stingin, and Mr. Lewis Morris. All 
these . gentlemen hold _ different 
political opinions, still they are 
unanimous upon this necessity. 
In this House you have a wonderful 
combination. Imagine for a moment ; 
just think of it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Denbigh 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), a Glad- 
stonian Liberal ; then you haveanother, 
the hon. Member for West Denbigh- 
(Colonel W. Cornwallis West), a Liberal 
Unionist ; and the hon. Member for 
Denbigh Boroughs. (Hon. George T. 
Kenyon), a Conservative. All these 
gentlemen are at one on this question. 
Take another group; you have the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Swansea 
District (Sir H. Hussey Vivian), 
representing Wales that was, with no 
professed knowledge of the Welsh lan- 
guage. You have the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Devonport (Sir John Henry 
Puleston), representing Wales that is, 
with a smattering of the Welsh lan- 
guage, but not quite sufficient for the 
continuity of Welsh arguments nor 
conversation. You have another; he 
is not a Baronet by title, but he is a true 
Welsh Baronet, the Member for 
Merioneth (Mr. Thomas Edward Ellis). 
He is a son of the land; he is able to 
speak the language perfectly, and makes 
no mistake about his letters. Here, 
again, you have three gentlemen, and 
these three are at one upon this ques- 
tion. You may go over Wales in this 
way, finding them in triplets here and 
there, and find them all at one upon 
this question. Allow me to say again, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is not a Party 
question, nor is it a question of a 
religious sect nor of religious creeds. 
I have a letter upon this very appoint- 
ment,in the South Wales Star, from the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff (the 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan), in which he 
says— 
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“Sir,—The general principle can scareely 
be gainsaid, onl it is desirable that the Law 
should be administered, as well as the Gospel 
reached, by those who understand the 
anguage of the people. What practical 
difficulties may beset this application of the 
principle to particular cases I am scarcely 
competent to say.” 
I have another letter from Principal 
F. C. Edwards, D.D., Bala College, in 
which he says— 

“Dear Sir,—I agree with you that a 
knowledge of Welsh is an essential qualifica- 
tion in any person, however eminent he may 
be, for legal and other public appointments in 
the Welsh-speaking = of Wales. It is now 
practically acknowledged in ecclesiastical 
appointments. It is notorious that injustice 
is often unwittingly done in a Court of Law, 
because the jury understand neither counsel 
nor Judge. This accounts, in a measure, for 
the tendency of a Welsh jury to acquit the 
prisoner against the evidence or the Judge's 
summing up. I take exception only to the 
implied inference that every appointment of a 
Judge who does not know Welsh is a job. It 
may or may not be, My belief is, that those 
who make such appointments do not know the 
hardship they inflict upon the Welsh people 
generally. For this reason I thank you for 
raising the question and eliciting opinions 
upon it.” 

They all agree upon this question. It 
may be said of Wales on this question, 
that they have the Radicals and the 
Nonconformists on one hand, the Con- 
servatives and the Churchmen upon 
the other hand—the lions and the 
lambs of Wales all lying down together, 
and led by my young friend, the 
Member for Carnarvon. They are 
perfectly unanimous upon the point; 
but I believe that the question is a 
question of justice and a question of 
necessity. I am not a lawyer, but for- 
tunately I have a number of legal 
friends around me. I have been 
told that there is a maxim of law that 
a man should be tried by his peers, and 
I am told, also, that this is carried out 
as a general rule almost everywhere but 
in Wales. Why should the monoglot 
Welshman be placed at a disadvantage 
that no other member of the British 
Empire, that belongs to a distinct 
nationality having a language of its 
own, is placed at? In fact, Wales 
ought to be considered by England as 
the nearest of kin, as it were in a sense 
the loveliest, nay, I would almost say 
the best of her children. I claim that 
the relationship of England with Wales 
is closer than any other part of the 
United Kingdom. You cannot have a 
King in England without his being first 
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a Prince of Wales. Why, then, should 
Wales be treated in such an exceptional 
way as it is—to have its national rights 
disregarded by this or any other Go- 
vernment? I do not think that any 
lawyer in the House would for a 
moment question the ability ofthe right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
as a lawyer to sit upon Welsh questions. 
But supposing for a moment that this 
House was a County Court, and the 
right hon. Gentleman presided in that 
Court, and that I, a Welshman, ap- 
peared before him, and could not 
understand exactly what was going on, 
and supposing I would say ‘ Mae’r 
Achos i'm erbyn yn _ hollol annheg 
Siaradwch Gymraeg—parablwch eich 
geirian—Bhowch i'm _ chwaren-teg,” 
what would he say? With all his 
knowledge of the law, and with all the 
kindliness of his heart, he would be 
still unable to do me justice. There- 
fore, if that would be the case between 
him and me, what would it be between 
a Welshman and a gentleman who 
could not understand Welsh in the 
same position? That is the real diffi- 


culty; and, at all events, I have this 
opinion of the great English nation, 
that if they could for a moment sub- 
stantiate those difficulties they would 
remove them at once, that they would 
do everything in their power to remove 


them. My position as a miner has 
given me occasion oftentimes to appear 
in Courts with some of my legal friends 
defending the cases of workmen, and I 
could point to a number of special 
occasions where, by the kindness of the 
Judge, I was allowed to interfere 
between Englishmen and Welshmen. I 
remember a case where an English 
employer, who did not understand the 
language of his workman, shouted out 
in Court that the man was perjuring 
himself ; and the Judge, who was not 
a Weishman, but a kind-hearted man, 
of himself would have had no power 
to question this man had it not been 
for the fact that there was a Welshman 
in Court. Although I had no standing 
there, still I stood up in the Court, 
begged pardon of the Judge, and asked 
to be allowed to state the case. 
Again and again have I jumped up in 
Court and begged pardon of the Judge, 
and asked to be allowed to explain to 
him. When the case was explained to 
him, not only did the Judge declare 
Mr. William Abraham 
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that the man was right, but the 
manager would say the same thing. [ 
could cite many instances of that kind, 
but I will only say that I have con- 
fidence that the Leader of the House 
will help us in this matter. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Car- 
narvonshire, Eifion): Sir, I should 
have thought that the attention of the 
Attorney General having been drawn 
to this matter, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have sought the 
earliest opportunity of repairing the mis- 
take he has made. The Attorney 
General has not been instructed to do 
anything of the kind. That being so, 
I can only say that if this gentleman 
is left to administer justice or injustice, 
and half of his Circuit isin the division 
which I represent, then, as opportunities 
will arise every Session on the County 
Court Vote for the discussion of his 
salary, this Government and succeeding 
Governments will not hear an end of 
the matter until the grievance of which 
we complain is removed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Ba:rour, Man- 
chester, E.): Sir, I think everybody 
who has heard the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the 
Rhondda Valiey will have listened 
to it with very great sympathy, 
and certainly, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I may tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that I heard it with a very large 
measure of agreement. The hon. 
Gentleman had two points in view in 
his speech. One was, if I may say so, 
the sentimental or national point of 
view ; the other was the practical and 
legal point of view that arises when a 
Judge who presides in a Court does not 
understand the language of those who 
are called before him. With regard to 
the first point—the national point—I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that I 
believe ail the Judges in the County 
Courts of Wales who have been ap- 
pointed for many years past have been 
Welshmen ; and although, unfortu- 
nately, itis true that many of them do not 
understand the Welsh language, it has 
never occurred to the present Govern- 
ment, or to any of their predecessors, so 
far as I know, to do anything in the 
disposal of their Welsh patronage 
which could by any possibility hurt the 
feelings of even the most sensitive of 
the hon. Gentleman's fellow-country- 
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men. With regard to the most iim- 
portant issue raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man and those who preceded him in 
Debate—the point connected with the 
language spoken by the County Court 
Judges—I would lay down a general 
proposition. I entirely agree with 
every single word that has been said 
as to its being an enormous advan- 
tage, other things being equal, that 
the Judge who presides over a Court 
should understand the language of 
every person called before him, 
whether as litigant or witness. And, 
Sir, I do not think that the Lord 
Chancellor or any of his predecessors 
have ever taken any other view, though 
perhaps the terms of the Resolution of 
twenty years ago may not always have 
been present in full strength in their 
minds. But while concurring in that 
general proposition, we cannot deduce 
from it that every County Court Judge 
who is to be appointed in Wales 


should be a gentleman speaking the 
Welsh language. If hon. Members will 
lok back to the Debate of twenty 
years ago, in a House of very different 


complexion and composition, elected by 
avery different constituency, they will 
see that the Government of the day, 
headed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, did not 
accept the Amendment or Resolution 
in the terms in which it was put 
forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Den- 
bighshire. On the contrary, they 
thought it necessary to add quali- 
fying words, which were inserted 
obviously for the purpose of allowing 
the Lord Chancellor, if he thought the 
interests of justice or the interests of 
local administration required it, to 
appoint other than Welsh-speaking 
Judges. How has that Resolution been 
interpreted by successive Governments ? 
Ofcourse, I am not mentioning this 
point for the purpose of raising Party 
strife, or for the purpose of making 
comparisons between the merits or 
demerits of the various Parties. I 
think that, with perhaps one exception, 
we have avoided anything in the 
ature of Party recrimination in this 
Debate, and J am the last man to desire 
lo introduce it. I only draw attention 
0 this fact: that of all the Judges 
‘pointed by the very eminent men of 
toth Parties who have filled the office 
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of Lord Chancellor since 1872, only 
two, or possibly three, gentlemen have 
been appointed who actually spoke 
Welsh with facility, and decidedly the 
larger number, though Welshmen, were 
not acquainted with the Welsh tongue. 
The reason of this is that, rightly or 
wrongly—very likely wrongly ; I do not 
pretend to prejudge the matter—the 
various Lord Chancellors in question 
conceived that though there were real 
objections to appointing a man who did 
not know Welsh, those objections 
were outweighed by the other qualifica- 
tions possessed by the candidate. And 
I conceive that some such licence of 
judgment must be left to the Lord 
Chancellor, unless you are going to 
circumscribe, much more than was done 
in the Resolution passed by the House 
in 1872, the area within which there 
must be a Welsh-speaking Judge. The 
Circuit which is in question to- 
day, as in 1872, is, I am informed, the 
most Welsh-speaking Circuit. Yet 
I apprehend that even in that 
Circuit a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants know English 
as well as Welsh. I daresay 
the larger number know Welsh ; many 
of course do not know Welsh, and a 
very large proportion know English as 
well as Welsh. I am informed that 
while Aberystwith is no-doubt the centre 
of a very large Welsh-speaking popula- 
tion, that even there probably the 
majority of the inhabitants speak 
English as well as Welsh; whilst the 
important districts of Newtown and 
Welshpool are both very broadly com- 
posed of English-speaking rather than 
Welsh-speaking people; whilst that same 
district includes Radnorshire, which is, 
I am informed, an almost entirely 
English-speaking county, and part of 
Herefordshire, which is not only an 
English-speaking county, but is actually 
in England. Even in this most Welsh- 
speaking district there is an enormous 
population which is well served by the 
English County Court. Now, Sir, 
though Welsh is largely spoken in that 
Circuit, you would do a great injury to 
the purely English-speaking population 
if you limited every Lord Chancellor, 
under every circumstance of the case, 
to choose a Judge not from the relatively 
enormous number of members of the 
English Bar as a whole, but from the 
relatively restricted number of those 
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who were Welshmen, and who are not 
only Welshmen, but speak Welsh. I 
am not suggesting for a moment that 
you may not find suitable men who can 
speak Welsh; but I say that, so farasthe 
English inhabitants are concerned, if 
you lay down a rigid rule that a Lord 
Chancellor is tc be bound to make his 
selection not from the English Bar as 
a whole, but fromthat practically small 
fraction acquainted with the Welsh 
tongue, then, to begin with, some 
inquiry should be held in order to 
mark out that area where the number 
of Welsh-speaking inhabitants is so 
great that a practical injustice would 
accrue to them from the appointment 
of an English-speaking Judge. It has 
not been maintained by a single speaker 
on the other side that Judge Beresford 
is not fitted for his office, or that he 
has not shown himself absolutely 
adequate to perform his duties. 


(Opposition cries of ‘‘ No, no.”) I do 
not wish to press the point too far ; 
but, from all the information which has 
reached me, I am disposed to believe 
that Judge Beresford, who has already 


had experience as a County Court 
Judge in a part of Wales where Welsh 
is largely spoken, has given satisfac- 
tion. If the House were to adopt the 
Resolution it would be not merely a 
reflection upon the Lord Chancellor, 
but upon a gentleman who has for 
many years been carrying out the 
duties of a County Court Judge 
adequately in the past, and who is 
likely to do so efficiently in the future. 
That is surely a step we should not 
take. It can do no possible good. I 
should be perfectly ready to assent to 
any reasonable plan, if one can be 
— for the delimitation of the 

elsh-speaking area, so that in those 
districts where the Welsh language 
predominates it should be obligatory 
to appoint a Welsh-speaking Judge. 
So long, however, as you do not make 
that delimitation, you must allow 
licence to the Lord Chancellor ; and by 
re-affirming the Resolution of 1872 and 
carrying this Amendment we shall do 
nothing to strengthen the Resolution 
already passed by the House of Com- 
mons. The Government fully agree 
and adhere to the terms of the Resolu- 
tion cf 1872, and our views of the 
importance of that Resolution have 
been strengthened by the Debate 
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that has Occurred. I can assure the 
House that a note will be taken 
of all that has been said this evening, 
and if it falls to the Government again 
to deal with the question of | 
patronage in Wales, it will be guided 
by what has been said. But unless 
some plan can be devised for delimita- 
tion, I would earnestly deprecate 
the House taking a step which cannot 
serve the cause the Welsh Members have 
at heart, namely, the appointment of 
gentlemen speaking the Welsh lan- 
guage to deal with Welsh legal busi- 
ness. If the House were to pass the 
Resolution it would cast a most unde- 
served slight upon a very distinguished 
County Court Judge, and they would, 
at the same time, make an attack upona 
Member of the Government which I, 
at all events, as his colleague and a 
Member of his Party, cannot admit to 
be justified and cannot acquiesce in. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby) : I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman and with those who 
have said that this discussion ought to 
he kept quite free from Party polities. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the 
Government desired to adhere to and 
carry out the Resolution of 1872. But 
in order that they may abide by that 
Resolution, I should with great respect 
recommend that they should read it. It 
is perfectly plain that that preliminary 
process has not been performed either 
by the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down or by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Resolution applied to the whole of 
Wales, and that unless you limited it, 
it would be impossible to carry it out. 
The Resolution does not apply to the 
whole of Wales, but it is specifically 
pointed out that it only applies to 
those parts of Wales where the 
Welsh language is generally spoken. 
Therefore, Sir, the delimitation which 
the right hon. Gentleman desi 
has already been made, and is the basis 
of the Resolution, and the only qualifi- 
cation is, ‘‘ as far as the limits of selec- 
tion will allow.” The Resolution does 
not speak of Wales generally, but of 
limited parts where the Welsh language 
is the predominant language ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman thought he 
removed that argument by pointing out 
that in Welshpool, Radnorshire, and 
Newtown the English language 18 
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spoken. It is not suggested that you 
should appoint a man who cannot speak 
English, and it is astounding that logic 
should be expended upon a proposition 
of that character. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must con- 
tradict the right hon. Gentleman’s 
version of my speech. The injury I 
anticipated in the English-speaking 

s was not in the fact that the 
Judge knew Welsh, but that if you 
made that necessary, the choice must 
be made from a very restricted number 
of men. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
will come to that directly. I am now 
upon the Resoluticn, which is to this 
effect: that in the districts where the 
Welsh language is predominant, the 
Judge appointed shall be able to speak 
and understand the Welsh language— 
with this limitation, “so far as the 
limits of selection will admit.”” Now, 


what does that mean but that you are 
bound to appoint a man who can speak 
the Welsh language, and upon you lies 
the onus, when you depart from the 
principle laid down, of proving that 


within the limits of selection there was 
nosuch man available, possessing the 
necessary qualifications. I do not go 
back upon former cases, for I have no 
means of knowing what were the 
means of selection. What we have to 
do with is this particular appointment. 
Now, Sir, the Government have to show 
one of two things. They have either to 
show that this was done when the 
Resolution was not fully in view, and 
from that standpoint the hon. Member 
for Deptford (Mr. Darling) felt the 
weakness of the _ position. The 
Attorney General has not accepted it ; 
the First Lord of the Treasury has not 
accepted it. The Lord Chancellor might 
say he had not the Resolution imme- 
diately under his notice. That was what 
the Member for Deptford tried to put 
into the mouth of the Attorney General ; 
and I may say that it is not quite pro- 
iessional for a junior to put an argu- 
ment of that kind into the mouth of his 
lader. The Government must either 
show that a properly qualified Welsh- 
speaking barrister could not be found, or 
that the Lord Chancellor acted per 
meurtam, without having fully in view 
the obligation imposed upon him by the 
Resolution ofthe House. If the Govern- 
ment had said, ‘‘ This was an oversight, it 
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was not done deliberately, and we will 
take the earliest opportunity of removing 
this gentleman, against whom nobody 
desires to say a word, and who, no 
doubt, is perfectly qualified, and put 
into that district a gentleman who can 
speak Welsh,” that would have been 
what I call a business-like way of 
dealing with the matter. Nobody would 
have desired to press unduly onthe Lord 
Chancellor. But that is not the course 
that has been taken. They have said 
thisisa justifiable appointment, and that 
places us in a very difficult position. 
The Government are bound to tell us 
what were the overwhelming reasons 
which induced them to override the 
Resolution of 1872, and what was the 
great superiority of this gentleman over 
other gentlemen that made it necessary 
for them to depart from the Resolution, 
I listened to the elaborate ingenuity of 
the argument of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but it never came near the 
real point, which is, that the House of 
Commons has said that you ought to 
appoint as Judges in Welsh-speaking 
districts men who can speak the Welsh 
language. If the House of Commons 
had not said so, every man of common 
sense would have held that opinion. 
Why have you not done it? Because 
the limits of selection did not allow it 
in this particular case? If so, it means 
that this individual was so greatly 
superior to every man who could talk 
the Welshlanguage as to overpower his 
ignorance of the Welsh language and 
oblige you to place him in that position. 
But has the right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to make that statement to 
the House? The Government have 
not asserted that, and it is a statement 
which they would find it very difficult 
to prove. That being the case, it 
seems to me that this appointment was 
distinctly contrary to the Resolution of 
1872 ; and unless you wish to bring that 
Resolution into contempt, and to fly in 
the face of every obvious principle 
which it asserts, I do not think that 
you can do otherwise than vote for the 
Resolution. There has been no attempt 
whatever to show that, in this parti- 
cular case, there was any necessity for 
departing from the principle of ap- 
pointing a gentleman who could talk 
the Welsh language; and in the 
absence of any allegation of there 
being any reason or general principle 
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why the Resolution should not be 
adhered to, I cannot conceive, inde- 
pendently of Party considerations, why 
we should not give a unanimous vote on 
this occasion. 

(7.3.) Mx. T. E. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I cannot but express the great 
disappointment with which my hon. 
Colleagues on this side of the 
House have listened to the speech of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. We 
had hoped he would give us something 
besides a very clever dialectical argu- 
ment. But no amount of dialectics will 
do away with the grievance felt by the 
peasantry on this subject. In this 
matier we have had to fight not 
only against the patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor, but against the 
patronage of every Minister. We 
have brought conviction home in the 
case of the Education Department; and 
the Home Secretary, in the matter of 
factory and mine inspection, has ad- 
mitted into an Act of Parliament the 
principle for which we have contended ; 
and the Prime Minister, in appointing 
Bishops, has admitted the same argu- 
ment. No Prime Minister would think 
now of appointing anybody but a Welsh- 
speaking Bishop toa Welsh see. But in 
two Departments, the Inland Revenue 
and that of the Lord Chancellor, we 
still meet with this difficulty ; and the 
appointment of County Court Judges, 
the Clerkships of Assize, and Revisin 
Barristers is still a scandal to the 
administration of justice. I venture to 
ask the Government to give us a 
promise that His Honor Judge 
Beresford shall be removed to some 
English County Court District, and 
that on the first opportunity they will 
appoint a Welsh-speaking barrister to 
this thoroughly Welsh-speaking district. 


Question put. 


(7.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
166 ; Noes 143.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


THE BALLOT ACT—ILLITERATE 
VOTERS. 


(7.20.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
eras, E.): I rise to call attention to 
the infringement of the object of the 
Ballot Act for the protection of the 
voter from intimidation, practised by 
means of certain clauses in that Act 
permitting the illiterate to vote; and 

Sir William Harcourt 
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I should have desired to move that, in 
the opinion of this House, in the in. 
terests of true freedom of election, the 
clauses in the Ballot Act which permit 
the illiterate to vote should be abolished. 
It appears to me that the Ballot Act 
tends to defeat its own object, for some 
of its clauses have lent themselves to 
the perpetration of intimidation of the 
worst description. What are the 
particular provisions which I maintain 
require amendment? They are con- 
tained in 35 & 36 Vict. (Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections Act, 
C. 33, Section 26), which permits 
that— 

“Any voter who makes a declaration, as 
hereinafter mentioned, that he is unsble to 
read, shall, in the presence of the agents of 
the candidates, cause the vote of such voter 
to be marked on a ballot paper in manner 
directed by such voter,” &c. 

I find that in Italy, where they have 
universal suffrage, in America, where 
the electoral franchise can be ob- 
tained by all males after a short resi- 
dence, no such system prevails which 
permits, or allows who those are so unedu- 
cated as to be unable to fill up a ballot 
paper, to exercise the franchise. My 
objection to this section is not based 
solely on the undesirability of giving to 
the uneducated electoral power; but 
that, under cover of this permission, in- 
timidation can be and is practised— 
worse intimidation than, I believe, ever 


& | was practised under the old system of 


open voting to all, and of a more 
flagrant character than in elections in 
any other civilised State in the world. 
Those are the provisions with respect 
to illiterate voting, and in theory there 
may be little that is objectionable in 
them. But what have they been in prac- 
tice ? What was the object and intention 
of the alteration of the system of open 
voting in this country ? Why was the 
sweeping and radical change from = 
voting to voting by ballot made? 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Dowse, who was a Member of the 
Government of the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian at the time, said— 
“That it would secure the elector from land- 
lord coercion on the one hand, and from 
intimidation on the other.” 
It is not material now to discuss 
whether there was any necessity for 
the Act from the point of view of “ land- 
lord coercion,” except to say that there 
is no such allegation made now. But 
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what is the state of the case with re- 
t to the prevention of intimidation ? 
hy is it that intimidation is still 
largely practised, and how? I main- 
tain that it is practised through these 
illiterate provisions. The object which 
the Government had in view when 
these provisions were added to the 
Ballot Bill was the prevention of dis- 
franchisement by reason of illiteracy. 
This was unmistakably set forth by the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster, who said— 

“ All the Government wished to determine 
by this Amendment was that persons who 
could not read should not be disfranchised. 
But there is no secrecy in the existing 
law, and the present system allows 
persons who are not illiterate to pre- 
tend that they are illiterate, for the 

se of intimidation. I find, with 
regard to the election of 1886, in Ire- 
land, the agent of the Roman Catholic 
candidate for one division of the Mid- 
land Counties states that if a voter 
were doubtful he told him to say he 
was illiterate ; and I have evidence of 
such practices elsewhere, and of a 
more recent date. The Daily News 
of December last refers to intimi- 


dation of a totally different class. 
I would point out that at this election 
at Waterford a totally different condi- 
tion of affairs existed. We are aware 
that on that occasion the hon. Member 
for Waterford was a supporter of the 


policy of the late Mr. Parnell. On the 
24th December, 1891, the Daily News, 
writing on the subject, says— 

“At noon more than half the expected total 
had been polled, and at that time large crowds 
had collected round the majority of the poll- 
ing booths, many voters being intimidated by 
the displays of Party feeling. The crowding 
round the stations of demonstrative crowds 
had great effect upon the illiterate voters, the 
result being that in this class Mr. Redmond 
obtained a large majority.” 

I speak on this question as one of broad 
public policy, for, as far as London is 
concerned, the right has been legiti- 
mately exercised in a bona fide manner 
by bona fide illiterates. In my own 
constituency at the last General 
Election I believe only four persons 
claimed to vote as illiterates. The 
number who voted in this class in 
England and Scotland was _infini- 
tesimally small. The Education Act 
was passed 20 years ago, and, 
therefore, every person under 30 
ought to be able to read and write 
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sufficiently to record his vote. The State 
—that is, the taxpayers—pays nearly 
the whole cost of education, and, there- 
fore, it has a right to say whether the 
right of voting should be with those who 
are so absolutely ignorant that they 
cannot put a cross against their name. I 
think the right of illiterates to vote is 
bad, because it gives power to those who 
are least able to resist intimidation. 
Although the case is a very small one 
as regards England, it is very strong 
as regards Ireland. Let me give the 
figures at Donegal election in 1886. 
Out of 18,000 voters 7,903 claimed that 
they were unable to read or write, and 
voted before the returning officer in 
the presence of the personation agent. 
In Fermanagh, out of 11,863 voters 
there were 2,968 illiterates. In 
Monaghan, out of 12,177 voters there 
were 3,220; and in Tyrone, out of 
26,787 there were 6,957. These figures 
amount to this, that at the last 
Election one out of every 74 in Scot- 
land, one out of every 64 in England, 
and one out of every five in Ireland 
claimed to vote as illiterate. I admit 
that at present the people of Ireland 
are not so well educated as those of 
England, but that is not the fault of 
the present Government. In Ulster 
and Belfast the education is fairly 
good, equal to that in many parts of 
England ; but I fear the state of things 
is due to other circumstances. In no 
part of England is there any great 
proportion of illiterates, except in 
Dudley, where there were 1,293. In 
Marylebone there were only two, and 
in South Paddington only one. It isa 
matter of common notoriety that many 
elections in the past were won by the 
intimidation of the League, sustained, 
in some instances, by the terrors of 
the Church. The wretched voters in 
many constituencies found themselves 
forced to obey the agents of the Home 
Rule Party. They were driven like 
sheep to the poll, while within the 
booth itself were local League officials 
to see that they voted according to 
orders. This was a clear violation of 
the secrecy of the Ballot, but it is a 
system which has grown under the 
Illiterate Voters’ Clause of the Act, 
specially framed to prevent coercion. 

ough there is no better form of 
Government than that which derives 
its power from a real representative 
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system, there is none worse than 
that which permits electors to be driven 
like sheep to the poll to give their 
votes in fear of spiritual and bodily 
danger. I have no wish to entirely 
disfranchise these voters; there are 
many ways in which the most illiterate 
can give his vote with. the utmost 
secrecy, and these will probably be dis- 
cussed when the Bill of my hon. 
Friend comes to be considered. As 
long as you can givethe vote secretly I 
have no objection to it ; but under the 
present system, when the vote is practi- 
cally given openly before the persona- 
tion agent it tends to a large amount 
of danger to the voter, andthe chance 
of his being intimidated. I think in 
the public interest we should have all 
the electors equally free to go to the 
poll. We hear a great deal from our 
opponents about one man one vote, but 
I donot think we should consider that 
under the existing state of affairs. I 
find that in Wandsworth 15,000 voters 
have one Representative, whilein Derry, 
5,000, many of whom are illiterate, 
have three Representatives. I hope 
that at some future time the First Lord 
of the Treasury may take up the ques- 
tion, not only as regards Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, but as it affects 
political representation in that country. 
I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this is not a political ques- 
tion. I know for a fact that there are 
several leading Members of the oppo- 
site Party whothoroughly agree that 
there are anomalies in the Ballot Act ; 
and I would also point out that at the 
meeting of the Conservative Party at 
Birmingham, where I had the honour 
of bringing forward the proposal that 
the illiterate vote should be abolished, 
it met with unanimous approval, on 
the grounds that by it great injury 
was done to the freedom of election of 
Members of Parliament. 

(7.42.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid) : I listened to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman to see if he gave any 
specific cases of infringement of the 
Ballot Act, and found, as I expected, 
that it would be an attack directed 
against Ireland. Instead of making 
an argument in favour of his Motion, 
he indulged in a violent tirade and an 
irrelevant attack on the religious gen- 
tlemen of Ireland. I have had some 

Mr. Webster 
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experience of elections, and, so far as 
I know, in no instance has any attempt 
been made by any person of legal 
responsibility to indulge in illegal 
conduct on those occasions. I do not 
know if the hon. Gentleman has ever 
heard of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
which makes the most stringent provi- 
sion against any attempt at the intimi- 
dation of any class of voters. The 
Act was passed in 1884, and a special 
clause was inserted to deal with the 
case of any person exercising any form 
of spiritual intimidation. We have 
had two General Elections and many 
bye-elections since that Act was 
passed, and yet no clergyman has 
brought himself within the penal 
clauses. It is a ground for voiding an 
election if intimidation of that kind is 
exercised. If, as the hon. Gentleman 
says, intimidation was practised at 
certain elections, why were not pro- 
ceedings taken against the offending 
parties? I would recommend the hon. 
Gentleman to be more careful before 
he makes charges of this kind against 
any class of the community which he 
is unable to substantiate. There was 
not a priest in any booth at the Derry 
election. A clergyman made the usual 
declaration as to secrecy, but 
I did not allow him to enter the booth. 
During the Sligo election no _ priests 
entered the booths on the eastern side 
of the county, nor do I believe they 
did so on the western side. Not only 
do Catholic clergymen take an interest 
in elections, but clergymen of other 
denominations also, and I have never 
heard their conduct questioned. The 
hon. Gentleman alleges that no pro- 
tection of the illiterates was exercised. 
Every person in the booths had to 
make the statutory declaration as to 
secrecy, and no attempt has been made 
to bring a charge against any man for 
a violation of that declaration. The 
Ballot Act has been in operation for 
something like 20 years. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being found present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Eight o'clock. 


Speech indicates revision by the Member, 
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Tariff 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 22nd February, 1892. 


CATTLE DISEASE, 
QUESTION —OBSERVATIONS. 

Ear: DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
wish, after private notice to my noble 
Friend, to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether any steps have been taken 
with reference to the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease among cattle in 
this country; and also whether there is 
reason to suppose that it may have been 
brought into this country by imported 
cattle, or whether, as it has been re- 
ported ; the poison was introduced into 
this country by raw hides which came 
from Germany, and have been landed at 
Harwich ? My Lords, I wish merely to 
put this question to Her Majesty's 
Government, believing, as I do, that the 
facts to which I have referred are known 
to many of your Lordships, and I have 
no doubt my statement might be corro- 
borated ? 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, before the noble Earl replies to 
my noble Friend’s question, I may say 
that I had already given him private 
notice of a similar question; but I 
should like also to ask him further, if he 
will allow me, whether he can corroborate 
or not the information as to the importa- 
tion of this disease through Danish 
cattle, and whether that opinion, which 
was expressed by the Board of Agri- 
culture, is not now confirmed? My noble 
Friend alluded to the Report, which 
created great sensation in London on 
Saturday last, that it had been ascer- 
tained, through the action of the 
American Consul, that the disease had 
been imported by raw hides from a 
German port landed at Harwich. I 
should like to know whether that is cor- 
rect or not; and also to know whether 
any further outbreaks have been notified 
this morning of this disease in this 
country ; and what steps the Board of 
Agriculture have taken to cope with the 
disease ? 

THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Karl 
Capocan): My Lords, perhaps both my 
noble Friends will allow me to answer 
their questions together. With regard 
to the question of my noble Friend 
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behind me, I beg toremind him that my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture on two occasions in 
the House of Commons—on the 1lth 
inst., I think, and as late as on 
the 18th—replied to questions at very 
great length, stating, step by step, what 
proceedings had been taken by the Board 
of Agriculture in view of the undoubted 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease; and 
I think that the House would hardly 
wish me to read at great length the 
replies of my right hon. Friend—they 
were published in all the newspapers ; 
but, if my noble Friend behind me would 
wish to have them printed, I could, no 
doubt, give them to him. With regard 
to the further question of the noble 
Marquess, no further facts have been 
elicited by the Department as to the 
origin of this disease ; and with reference 
to the report which has obtained cur- 
rency during the last day or two (which 
I think had its origin in one of the news- 
papers on Sunday), namely, that it had 
been found that the origin of the out- 
break was the importation of some 
infected raw hides into this country, the 
Board of Agriculture have, through 
their officers, and with the assistance of 
the Custom House officials, made the 
very strictest inquiry into that report, 
and have no reason whatever to believe 
that there is any truth or foundation in 
it. I believe I have answered the 
questions of both my noble Friends. 


Agreements. 


TARIFF AGREEMENTS, 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS, 


THe Ear. or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. It has been stated in 
the newspapers that an agreement has 
been come to between the West Indian 
Colonies and the United States as to 
certain articles of tariff, which will allow 
sugar, I believe, to be imported into the 
United States on more favourable terms, 
in return for a_ certain concession 
in the tariff for the West Indian 
Islands. I should be glad to 
know from the noble Lord whether 
that statement is true; whether the 
changes in the tariffs in the West Indian 
Islands involves any differential duties 
against this country, or merely alters 
the duties so as to lower them for all 
2N 


— 
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importers; and, lastly, whether Papers 
will be laid on the Table in a short 
time? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kwyutsrorp): 
My Lords, in reply to the last part of 
the nobie Earl’s question, I would say 
that the Papers wil ibe laid on the Table 
at the earliest possible opportunity. In 
the meantime I had betteranswerthe other 
question of the noble Earl at a little 
more length, as the subject is one 
of very great importance. About 
the close of last year the Colonies were 
unofficially and informally notified that, 
unless they were prepared to make re- 
ductions of their duties, it would be 
necessary for the President of the 
United States, under Article 3 of the 
McKinley Tariff Act, to re-impose 
duties on sugar shipped from the Colonies 
into the United States. This was a 
question of vital importance to the West 
Indian Colonies, and they urgently 
pressed Her Majesty's Government to 
negotiate with the United States on 
their behalf. I need hardly say that 
Her Majesty's Government were very 
ready and willing to do so. The 
result of the negotiations has been that 
the different Colonies (Grenada only 
excepted, because, | think, she does not 
import sugar into the United States) 
have agreed in some cases to abolish 
altogether, and in other cases to reduce, 
their import duties upon certain articles’; 
and I may mention that those articles 
are, in the main, articles of food, or 
articles of general popular consumption 
in the islands. I will just mention some 
of them, because I know the noble Ear! 
takes an interest in this question— 
bacon, bread, lard, corn-meal, flour, 
petroleum, &c. The reduction applies to 
all these articles whatever isthe country of 


their origin, and therefore there is no | ™ 
| Thursday. 


question at all of differential duties in 
the matter. Her Majesty’s Government 
have very readily assented to the reduc- 
tion of these import duties upon articles 
of food and articles of general consump- 
tion, because it is a step in the direction 
of a policy which has been pressed upon 
these Colonies by successive Secretaries 
of State, certainly by the noble Earl 
himself in 1881 and 1882, and, I think, 
probably by the noble Earl. (the Earl of 
Derby) also, due regard of course being 
had to securing that there shall be no 
great loss of revenue. I will only add 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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that the question of how to make good 
the loss of revenue, which will be caused 
by these reductions, is now receiving 
the consideration of all the Colonial 
Legislatures. 


MEDINA TUNNEL BILL [4.1.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Viscount BARRINGTON: My Lords, 
I beg to hand in to your Lordships a 
letter which I received on Saturday 
morning (handing in the same). 1 know 
no more about the Bill than is contained 
in that letter, namely, that the County 
Council do not approve of it except under 
certain circumstances. 

Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortey): The County 
Council must make their recommenda- 
tions at the proper time. 

Bill read 2°. 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [.1.] 
(No. 10.) 
COMMITTE:L. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
I stated, when I had the honour of ask- 
ing your Lordships’ leave to introduce 
this Bill, that I thought the drafting of 
it might be very much simplified, and 
that I had only presented it in its pre- 
sent form because it was the form in 
which it passed the Standing Committee 
of your Lordships’ House last year. I 
now propose, with your Lordships’ per- 
mission, to go through the Committee 
stage pro forma, and after the Report has 
been received to introduce the Amend- 
ments and put down the Committee for 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Bill reported without Amendment: 
Amendments made; Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 18.) 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [H.1.]—(No. 4.) 
House in Committee (according to 





Order). 
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Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived; and 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL—(No. 5.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD STEWARD (the Ear! 


of Movunt-Epccumpe): My Lords, your | 


Lordships have already passed this Bill 
in several successive Sessions, and I do 
not propose to take up your time by 


giving explanations which have been | 


given before. 


Moved, “ That the Biil be now read 2.*” 
(The Lord Steward.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 
(according to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the whole House. 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) AMEND- 
BILL [H.1.]—(No., 3.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Bill read 3* {according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty-five | 


minutes before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 22nd February, 1892. 


QUESTIONS. 


ILLEGAL BEAM TRAWLING OFF THE 
SCOTCH COAST, 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate if the attention 
of the Secretary for Scotland has been 
called to the Report of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland for last year, wherein 
repeated reference is made to the 
systematie evasion of the law by beam 
trawlers, and to the total inadequacy of 
the sea police at present employed to 
protect the waters closed against beam 
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trawling; and if it is the intention of 
the Government, in consequence of this 
ofticial information, to station a Marine 
Police on the coast of Scotland sufticient 
to maintain law and order, at present 
subject to serious infringement by what 
the Report characterises as the illegal 
depredations of the trawlers ? 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
| ke.) had notice of the following ques- 
|tion:—To ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Admiralty has yet consented 


off the Scotch Coast. 





| to place the ships in Scottish waters 
| necessary to secure the protected areas 
from illegal depredation by trawlers ? 


| “THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
| Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
| Universities) : I propose to include in my 
janswer a reply to the question of the 
|hon. Member for Leith Burghs. The 


2" | Secretary for Scotland has had under 


| his attention the Report of the Fishery 
Board, to which the hon. Member refers. 
| Her Majesty's Government are well 
aware that the laws in relation to 
trawling are at present largely evaded. 
There are obvious difficulties in effectively 
patrolling 800 miles of seaboard, but the 
Admiralty have strengthened their force 
of gunboats off the Scotch coast and are 
making careful investigations as to the 
best means of dealing with this difficult 
question. 

Mr. DUFF: In the number of vessels 
appointed for the purpose will there 
he any special protection for the Moray 
Firth 2 

Sir C. J. PEARSON: That 
matter of detail with which I am not 
acquainted, I must ask for notice of the 
question. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrews, &e.): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman answer a question which was 
formerly put to the late Lord Advocate 
and upon which he said he would make 
inquiry, whether the average speed of 
the steam trawlers is higher than that of 
any of the vessels employed in the 
Marine Police Service? Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say if that the 
case, as, according to my information, 
it is? 

Sir C. J. PEARSON: I am sorry I 
am not able to give the hon. Member 
the information he desires at this 
moment, but I will make inquiry into 
the matter 

2N 2 
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Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Did I 


understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Admiralty force had been 
strengthened, or that it was proposed to 
strengthen it ? 

‘Sir C. J. PEARSON : I believe it has 


already been strengthened. 


THE TITLE OF LORD MAYOR. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the Govern- 
ment will recommend to Her Majesty to 
confer on the Chief Magistrate of the 
City of Belfast the style and title of 
Lord Mayor, now that Dundee, recently 
granted a City Charter, and with a 
population considerably less, has just 
had its Chief Magistrate raised to the 
position of Lord Provost? I may be 
allowed to add that, in asking this ques- 
tion, I have not the slightest feeling of 
jealousy towards Dundee, and in no way 
object to the title of Lord Provost. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he will say, when answering the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (suggesting that the style and 
title of Lord Mayor should be conferred 
on the Chief Magistrate of the City of 
Belfast), whether he will favourably 
entertain a similar application on behalf 
of the ancient Cities of Cork, Limerick, 
and Waterford ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer both questions at the same time. 
The Government will be prepared 
to consider the question of advising 
Her Majesty to confer the title of 
Lord Mayor upon the Chief Magis- 
trate of the City of Belfast, having due 
regard to what has been done in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. With 
regard to Cork, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, those cities do not present the con- 
ditions of population and growing indus- 
trial importance which would entitle 
them to be placed on the same level as 
Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say how many 
Scotch cities have Lord Provosts ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Five. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Yes; I think 


five 
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THE GLIN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
when the Glin Board of Guardians was 
dissolved last year three divisions of that 
Union were transferred, without sub- 
division, to Listowel Union, and the 
services of the dispensary doctors re- 
tained by sealed order of the Local 
Government Board; can he state why 
the services of the rate collector for these 
divisions was not also retained, in accord- 
ance with the precedent followed in the 
case of Gortin Union when it was united 
with that of Omagh and Strabane; has 
the Locai Government Board sanctioned 
the appointment of Mr. Mulvihill as 
rate collector, although his time is occu- 
pied as rent warner and land bailiff in 
the employment of an ex officio member 
of the Listowel Board, and does this 
sanction involve the payment of a pension 
of £10 a year to the late collector, 
though he is fitted in every way to dis- 
charge the duty; and wil! he institute 
inquiry into this matter ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
On the dissolution of Glin Union seven 
electoral divisions were transferred to 
Listowel Union. The cases of the 
medical officer and the poor rate col- 
lector were dealt with differently by 
reason of the fact that the transferred 
divisions formed a complete dispensary 
district, but did not me a complete 
poor rate collector's district. The forma- 
tion of the new district or districts for 
collection purposes was, therefore, left 
for the consideration of the Guardians. 
In the case of the Gortin Union, the 
electoral divisions transferred formed 
complete collectors’ districts. The 
new rate collector was elected by the 
Listowel Guardians by a considerable 
majority, and the reply to the inquiries 
made by the Local Government Board 
being satisfactory, the appointment 
was sanctioned. It was the case that 
the Guardians of the Glin (dissclved) 
Union granted their collector a pension 
of £10 Os. 5d. 


RETURN OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the President 
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of the Board of Trade when the Returns 
of Accidents and Casualties on Railways 
under “The Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1889,” for the six months ending 
3lst December, 1891, will be presented 
and distributed ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Thereare no such Returns 
referred to in the Act of 1889. The 
hon. Member probably refers to the 
“ Regulation of}Railways Act, 1871.” The 
Returns of Accidents and Casualties 


furnished under that Act will, I hope, 
be presented early next week, and distri- 
buted as soon afterwards as the revision 
of proofs can be completed. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he has received 
the Report of Mr. Parkes with refer- 
ence to the resources of the Northern 
Territory of South Australia; and, if 
so, Whether he has any objection to lay 
the same upon the Table ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE For tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Report in question has not yet been 
received. 


GLASGOW POSTAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has yet been 
able te investigate and arrive at a deci- 
sion as to the anomalous position of 
Parkhead owing to the existing postal 
area in the east end of Glasgow ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Springfield Road is 
one-half in the Glasgow area and one-half 
in the Parkhead district, and that letters 
are frequently thus delayed as long as a 
day through business premises being a 
few feet on one or other side of the 
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| 26th October last. 





postal boundary; and whether, seeing 
Parkhead is one of the oldest and most 
populous districts of Glasgow, there is | 
any objection to extend to it the same 
privileges as have been granted to | 
Calton, Anderson, Bridgeton, and other | 
similarly situated districts ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): Inquiry has already been made 
in connection with a written application 
received from the hon. Member some 
time ago on the subject of Parkhead, 
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and a revision of the postal arrange- 
ments there and in the other suburban 
districts of Glasgow is now under con- 
sideration, under which the morning 
delivery and other services at Parkhead 
will be placed as nearly as circumstances 
will allow on the same footing as in 
other parts of the city. It is hoped, 
also, that it will be found practicable to 
include the whole of Springfield Road in 
the Glasgow Town District. But as the 
revision is a large one, some further time 
may necessarily be occupied before it can 
be carried out. 


dc., of Scotland. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I beg toask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether the 
Departmental Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the grievances of those em- 
ployed in the Ordnance Survey, which 
concluded its examination in July, 1891, 
has made a Report; whether he will laya 
Copy upon the Table; and whether the 
grievances complained of are to be 
remedied, and when ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It is not correct 
that the Departmental Committee which 
was appointed to inquire into the 
questions of the pay and general position 
of the Civil servants employed on the 
Ordnance Survey concluded — their 
examination on 21st July, 1891. The 
examination was not concluded until 
The Report of the 
Committee has not yet been made, and | 
understand that its preparation has been 
delayed by reason of the serious illness of 
the Chairman, Colonel Leach. I will en- 
deavour to accelerate the production of 
the Report; and as soon as it is presented 
I will at once consider what action, if 
any, is to be taken thereon; and I am 
aware of no reason why the Report should 
not be laid upon the Table. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that many heads of families 
in the Highlands and Islands are 
obliged to leave their homes for the 
Lowlands in pursuit of work, remaining 
absent for months at a time; whether 
School Boards have hitherto, and with 
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when | Street Court House are calculated ; how 
long the present Court House has been 
in existence ; and if his attention has 
been directed to the reports in the news- 
papers of a recent important criminal 
trial, in the progress of which the lead- 
ing counsel for the accused had twice to 
leave the Court owing to the bad smells 
and whether he will giv legislative proceeding from the drains underneath 
effect to the representations of various | the Court House; and to a _ further 
school boards who desire ready recourse | incident reported as follows :— 
for defaults in school attendance ? “When the jury was sworn one of the 
‘Sir C. J. PEARSON: The answer to | jurors complained of a great draught in the 
the two first paragraphs of the question | J"'Y box. , 
is in the affirmative. I have not had an he Lord Chief Justice said the special 
: : ee jurors of Dublin should not be allowed to get 
opportunity of seeing the decision re- the influenza, and ordered that the windows 
ferred to, but I understand the Covrt | should be closed. 
held that, on the facts before them, the | “One of the jurors tried to close the 
father had the actual custody of his | window near the jury box, but was unable to 


children, and I am not aware that the do so. 
-_ “The *hi stice: Thisi 7) 
decision went further. I have no reason Che Lord Chief Justice: Thisis scandalous. 


: . . | This state of things is an outrage upon civili- 
to believe that a desire for a change in | sation. 
the law is widely felt; and it appears ||. ae . 
inexpedient to extend the definition of | lf, considering that the most iniportant 
‘ parent” merely because the Court has | business discharged at Green Street is 
held in a particular case that the re- | the hearing of criminal causes, the Go- 
sponsibility rested with the father. | Vernment will consider whether they 
F | cannot defray the whole cost of rebuild- 
TREASON FELONY CONVICTS. }ing what is practically a Government 
. | property ; and if steps will be taken at 
neg Aosig ponent ty ey sea once in that direction ? 
nan, .N.): eg TO as 1e Secretary of | r ‘keoN. T . 
‘ . Mr. JAC SON : > f ‘OS r 
State for the Home Department how Mr JACK ; The total weve ben 
many persons have been convicted of building a new Court House in substitu- 
treason felony in Great Britain during |" f° existing one at Green Street, 
the past 10 years ; ai alt tmiata eas peng | Dublin, was estimated at £40,560. The 
victed, how many have been released Treasury, in 1885, agreed to contribute 
\ > « le eased, 2419 = . 3 . 

. : . 5 ‘ £15,500—7.¢., one-third—the remainder 
how many have died in prison, and how : . 7 - 
many of those released have died or | “° be borne in the proportions of one-third 
become in ane ? | by the county and two-thirds by the 

: : city. In arriving at the conclusion that 

\ \ ryvT ~ Ss - La hl . . ? _ . r - 

, “8 . a I ~~ os ¥ a yo of those werethe most equitable proportions, 
versons convicted oO reason felony in i 7m r 

the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury 
Great Britain during the past 10 years | | | . it 

1 received into English ial before them returns obtained from 
cal aka as on al prere-ne ae theClerksof the Peace and of the Crownot 
oF thi —— be eke spare Is =. cases entered for hearing at Green Street 
¢ ~ a ane “aiigadlbce~ dsr 3 he eared; | in the preceding five years. The Grand 

wo have died in prison. ave NO} Jory | yt i ae i 

es . s Jury on behalf of the County, and the 
iformation as subseq ue story | ¢...” , ; a te 

information as to the subsequent history | , orporation on behalf of the City, 


beneficial results, prosecuted, 
necessary, the mother, or the temporary 
head of the household, for default in 
sending children to school ; whether he 
is aware that it has lately been decided 
in the Supreme Courts of Scotland that 
the father, wherever he may be resident, 
is alone responsible for such default ; 





of those who have been released from ; accepted these proportions. I have no 
prison. oe P 
— information enabling me to say how 


long the present Court House has been 

THE GREEN STREET COURT HOUSE, sa roe Ao The Irish Government have 
DUBLIN. | observed the reports in the Press of the 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): | remarks of the learned Judge in regard 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | to the discreditable condition of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on what | present building. The hon. Member is 
basis the respective contributions of the | under a misapprehension in dese ribing 
Treasury, the Corporation of Dublin, | this Court House as practically Govern- 
and the Grand Jury of County Dublin | 
towards the reconstruction of Green | Session Court House for the City of 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 


ment property. It is used as the Quarter 
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Dublin, at which the Recorder sits for 
the hearing of a multitudinous class of 
cases, and it is also used for the sittings 
of the Commission of Oyer and Terminer 
for both the City and the County of 
Dublin — Commissions which are held 
frequently, and correspond to the Circuits 
of Assize in ordinary counties. I cannot 
hold out any hope of better terms being 
offered. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any 
objection to consider, so far as Crown 
business is concerned, which necessitates 
the attendance of jurors, whether the 
Government could not arrange that this 
should be transacted at the Four Courts, 
leaving the civil business to be done at 
Green Street ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no objection 
to consider the suggestion. I will com- 
municate with Dublin, and ascertain if 
there is any possibility of this being 
done. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman also consider whether it 
would not be likely to facilitate matters 
te withdraw the insult offered to the 
City of Dublin by restoring the name of 
the Lord Mayor to the Commission ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that there is any insult in the matter. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman under- 
take that the name of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin shall be restored to the Commis- 
sion? For centuries the Chief Magis- 
trate of Dublin had been included in the 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, and 
withdrawing the name was an insult to 
the Corporation. 

Mr. JACKSON : I am not aware of 
it. and I am not prepared to accept the 
construction put upon it by the hon. 
Member. 

OFFICE AND RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
drawn to the remark in the Report of 
the Select Committee on Revenue Esti- 
mates of 11th July, 1888, as to the loss 
to the State from “ the enormous increase 
of services gratuitously performed for the 
Railway Companies ” by messages so sent 
under a contract made in 1870, and also 


THE POST 
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tothe reference made to this matter by 
the late Postmaster General in Committee 
of Supply, on 23rd July, 1890; and 
whether he can now say how the matter 
stands as between the State and the 
Railway Companies ? 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : This 
matter has for a long time received the 
anxious consideration of the Post Office, 
and we have been during the last few 
months in communication, by meetings 
and correspondence, with the representa- 
tives of the Railway Companies. No 
arrangement has yet been arrived at, and 
the last communication was from the 
Post Office. Inthe meantime I am glad 
to say that the growth of the loss in 
question appears to have ceased. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICES, 
Captaris M‘CALMONT = (Antrim, 
E.): I beg to askthe Postmaster General 
whether, although the delays in the mail 
service to Ireland by Stranraer and 
Larne have been very frequent since the 
institution of the accelerated service on 
Ist September last, it is the case that 
only on four occasions has the delay 
occurring between Stranraer and Belfast 
exceeded 15 minutes to the end of 
January last ? 
*Sin JAMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir; 
I am informed that, reckoning from the 
time of the complete transfer of the mails 
to the packet at Stranraer, upwards of 
15 minutes have been lost before the 
arrival at Belfast on 30 occasions 
between the lst September and the 31st 
January. On 25 of those occasions time 
was lost by not starting after the mails 
were on board. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN MACROOM 
DISTRICT, CO. CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether a 
memorial has received from the 
inhabitants of Ashgrove and the district 
situated between Macroom and Kilna- 
martyra, County Cork, through the Cork 
postmaster, asking for the establishment 
of a sub-post in the district ; and whether, 
having regard to the extent of the 
district and the convenience of the in- 
habitants, their request will be granted 2 

*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON: A me- 
morial has been received asking for the 
establishment of a post office at Ashgrove 
or Raleigh, in the neighbourhood men- 


been 
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tioned in the hon. Member's question ; 
but as the service is already carried on in 
that district at an outlay considerably in 
excess of the revenue, no further expen- 
diture can be incurred.. About 12 letters 
a day only would benefit by the proposal. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that his late lamented 
predecessor, Mr. Raikes, promised last 
year to see into the complaints made by 
the inhabitants of the Macroom district 
with a view to having their grievances 
redressed ? 

*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes, 
Sir, inquiries were made with the result 
T have stated. 

Dr. TANNER: [I shall refer to the 
subject in discussion on the Estimates. 


SALARIES OF IRISH SUB-POST- 
MASTERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is prepared to take into consideration 
the case of the Irish sub-Postmasters 
with a view of increasing their salaries ; 
and whether the person who fills the 
position is obliged to provide an office, 
stationery, twine, wax, <c., for which no 
compensation is given, while the salary 
in many cases is as low as £4 per annum, 


and the hours of duty 13 to 19 per day ? | 


Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
salaries of sub-Postmasters in Ireland are 
regulated by the same scale as those of 
sub-Postmasters in the rest of the 


United Kingdom, and as the payments | 


made under this scale are found to be 
sufficient in England and Scotland, it is 
not considered necessary to increase them 
in Ireland. 


FOG ACCIDENTS IN HER MAJESTY’S 
DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards he proposes the construction of 
stanchions and chains, or any other 
arrangement, along the quays, to safe- 
guard life from accidents in the event of 
fogs, as recommended by the President 
of the Board of Trade to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the London and St. Katharine, 
the East and West India, the Victoria 
and Albert, and the Tilbury Docks ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorce Haminron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): All the Admiralty docks 
Sir James Fergusson 
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and quays are as a rule protected by 
stanchions and chains; but, as it is pos- 
sible that in a few cases there may be 
some omission, I have called for a Report 
from the different naval yards. 


REUTER’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
addition to the contract for the reporting 
of the Parliamentary Debates by Reuter’s 
Telegram Company, Limited, he will, 
without giving the names of other 
tenderers, supply a concise statement, for 
the information of the House, of the 
terms offered by them, so that they may 
be compared with those of the accepted 
offer ? 





| Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 

SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham): As 
| I stated last week in answer to a ques- 
| tion, it is unusual to publish the names 
| of the unsuccessful tenderers, but I may 
| state generally that the 15 unsuccessful 
| tenders varied from £245 to £650 per 
volume. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
| the publication of advertisements along 
| with Reuters Parliamentary Debates, in 
| addition to their publication in the Board 
| of Trade Journal, has created great dis- 





| satisfaction among newspaper and other 
| publishers in London, on the ground 
that it constitutes Government competi- 
| tion with private business, and whether 
| the Treasurv will withhold their assent 
from similar arrangements for inserting 
| advertisements in Parliamentary publi- 
| cations until those affected have an 
| opportunity of stating their objections to 
the system ? 

Sir J. GORST: No, Sir; no com- 
plaint of the kind has ever reached me. 
| The Parliamentary Debates are not a 
Parliamentary but a private publication, 
and there can, therefore, be no competi- 
tion of Government with private business. 
I am not prepared to give such an wnder- 
taking as the hon. Member desires. 

Mr. LENG: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman further say, Was it one of 
the stipulations of the contract that 
the contractor should have power to 
insert advertisements ? 

Sir J. GORST: The contract has been 
laid on the Table, I cannot answer 
from recollection what are the stipula- 
tions, but I do not think that was one of 
the stipulations. 
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QUEEN’S PLATES [N IRELAND. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if, in the interest of pro- 
moting better breeding of horses amongst 
the farmers in Ireland, he will recom- 
mend a further distribution of the 
Queen’s Plates for winners of races in 
that country ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that such plates are now 
practically confined to entries at the 
Curragh Race Meetings, he will, on 
every requirement being satisfied, restore 
to the Limerick Race Stewards the 
Queen’s Plate formerly for many years 
at their disposal ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
of any intention to ask Parliament 
to provide an increased amount for 
Queen’s Plates in Ireland. But I would 
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prisonment which Mullett has already 
suffered, he will consider the desirability 
of releasing him 2 

“Mr. JACKSON : The General Prisons 
Board report that there is no ground 
for the suggestion contained in this 
question as to the alleged serious state 
of the health of the convict Joseph 
Mullett ; but that, on the contrary, his 
general health has advanced, and he has 
within the past year increased a stone in 
weight. 


County Down. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, COUNTY 
DOWN. 
M‘CARTAN: I 


Mr. beg to ask 


| the Secretary to the Treasury whether 


| his 


| instant, in which 


remind the hon, Member that the present | 


Government have, under the Probate 
Duties Act of 1888, provided a sum of 
£5,000 annually, payable to the toyal 
Dublin Society, for the improvement of 
the breed of horses and cattle in Irejand ; 
and the Congested Districts Board are 
also taking important steps in that 
direction. As regards the particular case 
of Limerick, the races there had one of 
the Queen’s Plates apparently for but a 
very short period. It 
some 22 years ago in consequence of the 
course there not being suitable, 


given to Cork, [ am not aware of any 


generally expressed desire to remove this 
plate from Cork. 


THE CONVICT JOSEPH MULLETT. 

Mr. M‘*CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland whether he 
aware of the low state of health of Joseph 
Mullett, now confined in Maryborough 
Gaol; whether his attention has been 
called to the report in the .Vational Press 
of 17th November, 1891, of the pro- 
ceedings at the inquest on the remains 
of P. W. Nally (Maullett’s former fellow 
prisoner, who died in Mountjoy Prison), 
wherein the following statement appears 


as having been written by Nally from | 


Downpatrick Gaol :— 

“Poor Joe Mullett is very delicate. Every 
morning we expect to hear of his being found 
dead. It is not the doctor's fault. He has 
made several reports concerning him, yet 
the Board take no notice of them”; 


| the 


attention has been called to a 
report in the Jrish News of the 17th 
it is stated that five 
fishermen of Newcastle, County Down, 
were drowned on Monday last ; whether 
he is aware that, owing to the insufficiency 
and danger of the Newcastle harbour, 
fishermen are obliged to expose 
their lives in small boats unsuited for 
deep-sea fishing; and whether, consider- 


| ing the repeated warnings given to the 


Government as to the danger caused to 


| the lives of the fishermen at Newcastle, 


was withdrawn | 


and | 


is | 


owing to the present state of the harbour, 
steps will now be taken to provide safe 
and suflicient harbour accommodation 
there ? . 

CoLtoxeEL WARING (Down, N.): In 
relation to this subject, | beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
the charge for the harbour was forced 


|} upon the Grand Jury of County Down 


in spite of their protest and their repre- 
sentations that it was unsuitably placed, 
that it was faulty in construction, and 
that its maintenance was quite beyond 
the means of the local rates 2 

Sir J. GORST: I am afraid it 
is not possible for me to be aware of 
these details upon [rish questions. In 
reply to the question on the Paper, I can 
only refer the hon. Member to the answer 
given by my predecessor in Office on 


' 7th March, 1890, and by the late Chief 


Secretary for Lreland on 30th April, 
1891, to which, Iam sorry to say, I can 
add nothing. 


Dr. TANNER: 


But has the right 


| hon. Gentleman had his attention drawn 
| to the fact that these men lost their lives 


and whether, under the circumstances, through the non-completion of Govern- 
and in view of the long term of im-| ment work, a non-completion to which 
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for many years, attention has been drawn 
by questions in this House? Is he pre- 
pared to sanction a state of things which 
tends to destroy life ? 

Sir J. GORST: No, Sir; 
aware of anything of the kind. 

CotoneL WARING: I will put down 
my question for a future day, 


Level Crossings on the 


I am not 


CLERKS IN THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that certain clerks of the Central Tele- 
graph Office receive £116 a year in the 
first class after a service of ten anda 
half years, and other clerks with services 
of ten years and five months and ten 
years and four months only receive £86a 
year in the second class; whether the 
difference of salaries arise solely from the 
classification system; and whether, con- 
sidering the grave discontent which this 
inequality is causing in the Service, he 
wiil inquire into the matter in order to 
have it remedied ? 

Sir JAMES F 
statement made in the first paragraph is 
In 1890, in connection 


ERGUSSON : The 
literally correct. 
with the general revision of the indoor 
establishment of clerks 
telegraphists, a large addition was made 
to the first class of 
Central Telegraph Office in order to pro- 
vide for duties proper to that class, and 


sorting 


telegraphists at the 
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LEVEL CROSSINGS 
SHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that at an 
inquest held on Thursday 4th February, 
at Portsmouth, near Todmorden, on 
James Hamworth, who was killed on 
2nd February at Portsmouth level cross- 
ing, the jury requested the Coroner to 
make representations to the Directors of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company as to the dangerous arrange- 
ments at Portsmouth Station ; also that 


/at an inquest held in 1891 on a little girl 


and | 


named Sarah Dawson, who was killed at 
Walsden level crossing on the same 
branch of the Laneashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, the jury gave their opinion 
“that the company are practically responsible 
for this death, which would have been avoided 
had they constructed the bridge according to 
the plans deposited with the Todmorden Local 
Board two years ago, and that they are deserv- 
ing of the severest censure for their negligence 
in this matter = 

observed 


whether he has that it 


appears from the evidexwe that about 


30 children have to pass this crossing 
three times a day to attend school; 
whether he is aware that on the same 
branch line there are seven other 


dangerous level crossings, some of which 


are daily used by several hundreds of 


' persons ; and whether, having regard to 


the new appointments thus created were | 


filled by pr motion from the class below. 
The promoted ofticers were fortunate in 
obtaining such # material increase of pay, 
but of course this goo fortune invoe ved | 
no hardship upon their colleagues who 
are left on thesecond class, and who, when 


their turn comes for promotion, will 
enjoy a similar advantage. Those in 


receipt of salaries of £86 a year are by no 
means at a standstill, as they rise by 
increments of £6a year to the maximum 
of the class, £110 a year. Seeming in- 
equalities such as Mr. M‘Cartan indicates 
must generally follow the re-organisation 
of an establishment, and there is nothing 
exceptional in the case of the Central 
Telegraph Ottice which calls for a re- 
settlement of the costly revision granted 
after full and careful consideration little 
more than a year ago, 


Dr. Tanner 





| 
| 





the repeated accidents at these crossings, 
he will direct an inquiry to be held by an 
Inspector of the Boar! of Trade into the 
circumstances of the fatal accidents at 
Walsden and Portsmouth level crossings, 
and make urgent representations to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany that they should promptly provide 
bridges or subw: ays where necessary ¢ 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph of the hon. Member's question. 
As regards the accident to James Ham- 
worth, the Board of Trade have been in 
communication with the company, who 
have stated that their engineer had, prior 
to the accident in question, been in- 
structed to prepare plans for providing 
additional accommodation. I think it 
right, however, to state that the unfor- 
tunate man who was killed refused to 
follow the warnings of the company’s 
servants. As regards the accident to 

irah Dawson at the Walden level 


ON THE LANCA- 
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crossing, I have also been in communi- 
cation with the company, who have 
undertaken, pending the erection of a 
bridge, that a man shall be stationed at 
the level crossing to superintend the 

tes. Iam informed by the company 
that the delay in erecting a bridge has 
been caused by difficulties in obtaining 
the necessary land. The Board of Trade 
had no information of the deposit of 
plans for the construction of a bridge 
with the Todmorden Local Board, but 
the necessity for the erection of a bridge 
will be further pressed on the company. 
There appear to be only three other 
crossings on the Todmorden and Burnley 
branch which cross public roads. 1 am 


these roals ; 
duly authorised by Parliament; and I 
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in Athlone. 


question was considered by the Judges 
whenthey framed the Consolidated Rules 
within the last few months. I have 
explained that the matter cannot be 
dealt with by the Executive Govern- 
ment. However, I shall bring the 
matter under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of moving that the 
City of Belfast should no longer labour 


| under so absurd a difficulty. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Cork): I would 


| ask whether, in addition to the rules of 


|} not 


have no power to order the erection of | 


bridges. 
ABSENCE OF A DISTRICT REGISTRY 
IN BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he isaware of the great mecon- 
venience caused to the merchants of 
Belfast in not having a local registry for 


the issue of writs of summons; and 


Court, an amendment to the law does not 
require certain Treasury arrangements 


informed that the traffic is not large on | fer providing the necessary staff ¢ 


the crossings have been | 


MADDEN: The matter can- 
dealt with at all except by 
a majority of the Judges ; but, of course, if 


Mr. 
be 


| a majority of the Judges came to the con- 


clusion that there should be a local issue 


of writs in Belfast, it would, no doubt, 


be to make 
utilise existing offices, or to make other 
The matter, in the first 
of 


necessary provisions to 


arrangements, 


instance, is one for the decision a 


| majority of the Judges. 


whether he will consider the desirability | 


of establishing a district registry there ¢ 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
IRELAND (Mir. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity)? Perhaps l may be allowed to 
answer this The matter 
referred to by the hon. Member is not 
under the control of the Executive 
Government. Under the provisions of 
the Irish Judicature Act, 1877, all 
matters connected with the issue of writs 
are regulated by rules of Cowt to be 
male by the Lord Lieutenant, with the 
concurrence of a majority of the Judges, 


question, 


vision for the issue of writs has 
made by the 5th Consolidated Order 
recently made by them. 

Mr. SEXTON : What I would like to 


ask the right hon. and learned Gentleman 


is, whether there are 83 places in England | 
| No cottages have yet been erected ,under 


and Wales where these writs may be 


FOR | 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN ATHLONE, 
Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 


| meath, §.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
considerable 
prevails the 

Athlone Union at the 


whether he is aware that 
dissatisfaction amongst 
the 
delay in the erection of labourers’ cot- 


labourers of 


tages in that union; whether any repre- 
sentation on the matter has been made 


to the Local Government Board ; 


Lrish 


jand if he can state how many cottages 
including the Lord Chancellor ; and pro- | 


| 
been 


issued, but only one in Ireland; and | 
whether he or the Chief Secretary will | 


move the Lord Lieutenant to a confer- 
ence with the Judges, so as to ascertain 
whether new Courts may be established 2 


Mr. MADDEN: I 


! 
| 
} 
} 


have been erected by the Poor Law 
Guardians in Athlone Union since the 


passing of the Labourers’ Act ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board are not aware of any general 
dissatisfaction in regard to this matter. 


the Labourers’ Act, but a final order was 
25rd of December last pro- 


issued on the 
viding for the erection in the union of 
15 cottages, and the Local Government 
Board now have under consideration an 


presume the | additional scheme for further cottages. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO CORPORATION 
OF PERSIA. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what steps Her Majesty's Government 
are taking to protect the interests of 
Major Talbot and other British subjects, 
shareholders in the Imperial Tobacco 
Corporation of Persia, and of the em- 
ployés of that Corporation, who are in- 
jured by the refusal of the Persian 
people to permit of its establishment in 
Persia, although a considerable sum of 
money had been paid for the concession 
given by His Majesty the Shah ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Pen- 
rith): Her Majesty’s Government are 


in communication with the Chairman of 


the Company on the one hand, and with 


given to the Corporation for the aboli- 
tion of the concession. 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: May I ask the} 
hon. Gentleman whether Her Majesty's | say generally that all these questions 


| point to the satisfactory conclusion that 


Government propose to force this com- 
pensation from the people of Persia after 
they have refused to allow the mono- | 
ly 2 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I have in- | 


formed the hon. Gentleman that Her 
Majesty’s Government are in communica- 
tion with the Persian Government with a 


view to arriving at a satisfactory solution. | 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: What I want to 
ask the hon. Gentleman is, who is 
to pay this compensation after the people 
have refused to establish the monopoly ¢ 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That I con- | 


ceive will he a matter for the Persian Go- 


vernment to settle with the Persian people. | 


Mr. C.GRAHAM: Whilst recognising 
that this is a matter for the Persian 
Government to settle with the Persian 


{COMMONS} 
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tractors charge £338 8s., can be made at 
Enfield for £120; whether recently 
about 20 operatives have been dismissed 
from Enfield; and whether contracts 
have been given to Sheffield firms at 
greatly higher rates than cost price at 
Enfield ; and, if so, will he explain why 
this course has been adopted ? 

“Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The Enfield price for the 
Maxim lock cannot be definitely stated, as 
the manufacture is not yet complete; 
but it will probably be about £6. The 
contract price was £20. A five-barrel 
Nordenfelt gun could be made at 
Enfield, with appliances complete, for 
£135. The contract price was as stated 
in the question; but it is a pattern of 
which no purchases are now made. 
More than 20 men have been dismissed 
from Enfield. The only contract put 


p | out at Sheffield was for sword-bayonets 
the Persian Government on the other, | 
with a view to proper compensation being | 


in 1889, to a firm who were encouraged to 
take up the trade to avoid our having to 
resort to Germany. The price was about 
8 per cent. above the then cost of pro- 
duction in the Ordnance fictories. May I 


articles are produced more cheaply in the 
Ordnance factories. Of course, this is 


| so under their present management, but 


it does not affect the principle which I 


| have often laid down, and which this 
_House has accepted, that, instead of 


extending Government factories, it is 
much wiser, in the interests of the 
country, to encourage private firms to 
assist in producing the necessary warlike 
material. 

Capraisn BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I wish to ask whether it is not 
the fact that the establishment at 
Enfield has been reduced rather than 
extended ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: 


reduced, but only by a 


It has been 
very small 


people, I hope that our Government will | number. 


not commit the infamy of forcing this | 


compensation upon the Persian people. 
That is what I wish to arrive at. 


SMALL ARMS FACTORIES. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


| State for War whether arrangements 


have been recently made to turn out 500 


| rifles per week at the Royal Small Arms 
Mr. C. GRAHAM: I beg to ask the | 


Factory, Sparkbrook, instead of 400, as 


Secretary of State for War whether a/ formerly, whilst the number turned out 
“ Maxim Lock,” which is supplied by con- | at the Enfield Small Arms Factory has 
tractors toGovernment at £20,is made | been reduced from 1,200 to 500 per 


at Enfield for about £1; whethera five-| week; and whether any men have been 
barrel Nordenfelt gun, for which con- | discharged from the Small Arms Factory, 
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Sparkbrook, during the last two or three 
weeks, other than fitters, though the 
numbers at Enfield have been largely 
reduced ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: No alteration 
whatever has been made in the output 
at Sparkbrook, which has always been a 
small one. On the other hand, the out- 
put at Enfield has been very large ; and, 
looking to the reduced orders to be 


expected next year, some reduction is 
necessary there, though not to the extent 
snticipated by my hon. Friend. 


BRITISH COLONIES AND THE 
M‘KINLEY TARIFF. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, under the Reciprocity Section of 
the United States M‘Kinley Tariff Act, 
the Government of President Harrison 
has constrained Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to grant admission, without Customs 
Duties or any other national, colonial, or 
municipal charge, to 58 classes of 
American goods, manufactured 
otherwise, and a reduction in other classes 
of 50 per cent. and 25 per cent. on the 
duty designated in the respective Colonial 
tariffs, into the British Colonies of 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Tobago, Bar- 
badoes, Antigua, Montserrat, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, Dominica, St. Vincent, 
and their dependencies ; if such remission 
of duties in the Crown Colonies applies 
equally to the staple manufacturers of 
Sheffield and other parts of the British 
Empire, hitherto taxed from 7 to 10 
per cent., and to the natural products 
of Canada, Newfoundland, and Austra- 
lasia; if the United States will reci- 
procally give a free market or more 
favourable terms to similar articles, the 
production of such British Colonies, than 
to goods the production of the United 
Kingdom or other parts of the British 
Empire; if this fiscal change has met 
with the approval of the unofficial 
Members of the Legislative Councils of 
the several Colonies concerned; if the 
inhabitants thereof have been or will be 
consulted as to the levy of the Colonial 
revenues by direct instead of indirect 
taxation as heretofore ; and if all Papers 
on the subject will be laid upon the 
Table ? 


and 
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Baroy H. pe WORMS: The 


Colonies named in the first paragraph 
of the question have decided to lower or 
abolish their import duties upon certain 
articles of food and other goods entering 
largely into popular consumption. Such 
remission of duties applies to those 
articles whatever the country of their 
origin. There is no question of dif- 
ferential duties in the matter, nor was 
there any constraint upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, who readily assented to a 
step in the direction of a policy of redue- 
tion of duties upon articles of food, 
which has been pressed upon the 
Colonies by successive Secretaries of 
State, and which had the approval of the 
unofticial Members of the Legislative 
Councils of the Colonies concerned. 
Any taxation required to make good the 
loss of revenue caused by the remissions 
to which I have referred has been the 
subject of Debate in the Legislatures of 
the Colonies concerned. Papers on the 
subject have been laid on the Table. 

CotoyeEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
wish to ask whether the American Go- 
vernment have not obtained a remission 
of the duties on manufactured articles in 
the West India Islands named ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I can add 
nothing to the answer I have given. 


IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
1 beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Great Southern Railway of Ireland and 
the Midland Great Western Railway of 
Ireland have refused to carry Her 
Majesty’s mails over their lines from 
Newcomen Bridge Junction on the Dub- 
lin Junction Railway, on the ground 
that the junction is unsafe, he will in- 
quire into the nature of the alleged 
» 


danger ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
Post Office has not had occasion to make 
any proposal to the two companies 
mentioned, but we are expecting to re- 
ceive from the Loop Line Company a 
time-table for the through conveyance of 
the mails. We have heard that the 
chairmen of the companies named have 
expressed themselves unfavourably to 
the use of the line, but as it has only 
just been passed by the Board of Trade 
perhaps these objections may be got 
over. At all events, the Post Office 
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could not intervene in questions of rail- 
way engineering and management. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it nota 
fact that owing to the condition of the 
line the mails are carried from one point 
to another ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes, 
that is so, and we shall be exceedingly 
glad to avail ourselves of the loop line, so 
that there may be no break of bulk 
of the mails between Queenstown and 
Kingstown. 


SCOTCH PRISONS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Committee of 
inquiry on Scotch Prisons has reported ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the Report 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am informed 
that the Committee have not yet pre- 
sented their Report to the Secretary for 
Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when it will be 
presented ? 

Sr JOHN GORST: No; I think 
the question must be addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 


Mr. CONWAY 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a Sub-Committee has been 
formed in the Glenanif Electoral Division, 
scheduled in the Manorhamilton Union, 
to assist in the working of the Congested 
Districts Act by the Congested Districts 
Board; and whether the Congested 
Districts Board would have any objection 
to consulting that Committee regarding 
the steps it proposes taking in that 
division ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Congested 
Districts Board will give careful con- 
sideration to representations or sug- 


gestions made by any person connected 


with the electoral division mentioned, 
or with any other electoral division in 
2 congested districts county. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §&.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Despatch of 
Lord Cross of the 12th September, 


Sir James Fergusson 
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1889, recommends certain offices in the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service of India to 
be filled exclusively by Indians, an 
executive order can at any time 
authorise the introduction of Europeans 
to any extent to these offices ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzoy, 
Lancashire, Southport): I 
the hon. Member to the Despatch itself, 
which is contained in the Blue Book of 
1890. The precise nature and number 
of the applications which will be thrown 
open to natives of India in the re- 
organization of the Services is still under 
consideration, and any unofficial state- 
ment that has hitherto appeared upon 
the subject is premature. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the 
Gentleman aware that in the despatch 
to which he refers me my question was 
fully borne out? I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India, how 
many Europeans (including Eurasians), 
}and how many Indians in both the 
| Covenanted and Uncovenanted Civil 
| Services of India were, on the 3lst 
March, 1886, drawing annual salaries of 
Rs.5,000, and upwards, and what was 
| the proportion at that date of Europeans 
| (including Eurasians) to Indians ? 

*Mr, CURZON: The figures asked 
for were all given in my answer to a 
similar question of the hon. Member 
on Friday, and I can only refer him to 
that answer. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is under a mistake. The 
| figures were given collectively, and not 
individually. 1 must repeat my question 
to-morrow. 


must refer 


hon. 














| THE ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has, or 
can procure, the necessary information 
| to enable him to state how many Rural 
Sanitary Authorities in England and 
Wales have acquired, by voluntary 
arrangement under the powers given to 
them by “The Allotments Act, 1887,” 
any land by purchase or on lease or any 
other tenancy, and how many acres have 
been so acquired by each Authority, 
and how many allotment tenants hold 
such land as tenants of each Authority ? 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (M:. 
Rircure, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I am unable to give the information 
asked for without obtaining Returns from 
various Local Sanitary Authorities. 
The hon. Gentleman, no doubt, desires to 
obtain information as to the total num- 
ber of allotments provided since the 
passing of the Act of 1887; but the 
Return so desired would give 
the information sought for, as by far the 
larger number of allotments have been 
provided by voluntary agreement 
between owners of land and_ the 
labourers. My right hon. Friend the 
President of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is considering the desirability of 
obtaining a Return which will include 
the information desired by the hon. 
Gentleman, as well as the particulars of 
the total number of allotments, and 
that. I think, will meet the wishes of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask the Minister 


not 


of Agriculture when he thinks that 
Return will be ready 2 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid not 


for three or four months. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Arising out of the question of the Mem- 
ber for the Rugby Division, I would ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board if he can see his way to accepting 
the Motion I have put on the Paper for a 
Return including the Urban Authorities, 
which I have accidentally omitted ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I thought in all pro- 
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hability that what it was desired to do | 


was to obtain information as to the total 
number of allotments which are in the 
occupation of labourers, and the Return 
which my right hon. Friend is consider- 
ing will, I believe, be more acceptable to 
the hon. Gentleman than the extremely 
partial Return for which he has moved. 

Mr. CHANNING: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is not 
as anxious as we are to obtain informa 
tion as to the acquisition of land under 
this specific Act passed for that purpose 
by the House of Commons ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I attach no import- 
ance whatever as to whether or not 
the allotments were provided by the 
operation of the Sanitary Authority ; but 
what we do attach importance to is that 
the allotments should be obtained, and I 
would point out te the hon, Gentleman 
that the object of the Allotments Act 
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was to provide machinery for obtaining 
them, if owners of land could not them- 
selves enter into voluntary arrangement 
with the labourers who desired to have 
them. 

Mr. CHANNING: DoT understand 
that the form of Return I have moved 
for is definitely refused by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I shall be very glad 
to have some conversation with the hon, 
Gentleman on the subject ; but consider- 
ing that that would be a very partial 
Return, I am pointing out that it would 
by no means show the operation of the 
Act of 1887. 

Mr. COBB: Let me quite understand. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman, before 
the Return of the Minister of Agriculture, 
which will take three or four months, 
is produced, give us a smaller Return of 
the number of allotments acquired under 
the Act, not compulsorily, but voluntarily 
since 1887 2 

Mr. RITCHIE: The answer to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman is 
covered by my reply to the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire. 


on Railways. 


THE DEATH OF JAMES CHOULES. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is now able 
to lay upon the Table the Report. of 
Major Marindin, and the Correspondence 
with the Midland and South Western 
Railway Company, relating to the death 
of James Choules, who was killed on the 
16th of October last 2 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
IT am still in communication with the 
Company, whom I have asked for cer- 
tain Returns which I think will insure a 
proper understanding of the matter, and 
l hope ho great delay will take place 


in laying the Report and Correspon- 
dence on the Table. 
Mr. CHANNING: May I ask 


whether it is proposed to lay the Papers 
before the Select Committee on Railway 
Hours 2? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Certainly : they will be laid on the Table, 
and the Committee will have them. 


OVERCROWDING ON RAILWAYS, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what power, if any, the Board of 
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Trade possesses to restrain Railway 
Companies from overcrowding their first 
and second class carriages with passengers 
who pay only third class fare ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The only statutory provision which, as 
far as I am aware, deals with the matter 
referred to by the hon. Member is con- 
tained in a byelaw applicable to all 
Railway Companies which enacts that— 





“Any passenger persisting in entering a 
carriage or compartment of a carriage con- 
taining the full number of persons which it is 
constructed to convey, when any such person 
objects to his so entering the carriage or 
compartment, is hereby subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s.” 

It would not, however, be the duty of 
the Board of Trade to prosecute in such 
a case, 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg te ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he can 
say when the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the question of tuberculosis 
will be prepared to report ¢ 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have not yet 
received the information for which I 
have asked on this subject. As soon as 
1 receive it I shall be happy to reply to 
the Question. 


CASE OF CRUELTY AT HELSTON, 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been directed to a case of 
cruelty at Helston, in Cornwall, where, 
as reported, a Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe was 
charged and found guilty of very gross 
ill-treatment to her step-daughter, con- 
sisting of strapping her toa beam, beating 
her with a whip, and other cruelties, and 
for which the only penalty inflicted by 
the local Magistrate was a fine of £10; 
and if he will state whether any further 
proceedings can be taken in the matter ¢ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received a Report from the Magistrate's 
clerk referring to this case. It appears 
that the defendant was convicted of 
beating her step-daughter, and that, in- 
asmuch as she elected to be dealt with 
summarily, the Magistrate fined her £10 
and costs, or in default two months’ im- 
prisonment with hard ‘abour, and he 
ordered the custody of the girl to be 
given to her uncle. I am informed that 


Mr. J. Wilson 
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the Court would have inflicted a severey 
punishment had they been satisfied that 
the other acts of cruelty which were 
alleged had, in fact, been practised upon 
the girl. The law does not admit of any 
further proceedings being taken in the 
matter. 


THE WASHINGTON MARITIME 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): T beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether any and what progress 
has been made with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Washington Inter- 
national Maritime Conference ? 

*Sirr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Many of the recommendations of the 
Washington Maritime Conference are 
already provided for by British Law or 
Regulation, and with regard to others, 
such as the Rule of the Road at Sea, the 
International Code of Signals, and the 
Load Line, I am still in communication 
with Foreign Governments. The subject 
of a uniform classification of lights is 
under the consideration of the General 
Lighthouse Authoritie:, and I have 
already presented to Parliament the 
Report of the Committee I appointed to 
advise upon the efficient bulkheading of 
ships, and this Report is now being acted 
on by the Board of Trade. With regard 
to the recommendations of the Conference 
on the subject of a “uniform system 
of Buoys and Beacons” a  Con- 
ference has recently been held, at my 
suggestion, at the Trinity House, under 
the Presidency of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, to deliberate upon the pro- 
posals made at Washington, and to advise 
the Board of Trade what steps Great 
Britain should take in regard thereto. 
That Conference has made its Report, 
which I propose to lay on the Table at an 
early date. The recommendations con- 
tained in it have been communicated to 
the Foreign Governments repre-ented at 
Washington. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCK, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty if the channel excavated between 
the floating dock at Haulbowline and the 
deep water river channel is now patent; 
and, if so, what is the greatest depth 
there obtainable at ordinary high tides 
for permitting the passage of ships; 
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whether it is now possible to dock any 
first-class armoured vessel; if it is true 
that leakage still occurs into the dry 
dock in Haulbowline Dockyard; what 
has been the total amount of money 
spent upon the construction and the 
equipment of this dockyard; and what 
is the character of the dockyard work 
for which this yard has been built? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
channel between the dock at Haulbow- 
line and the deep water river channel is 
clear, and the depth obtainable at ordi- 
nary high water spring tides is not less 
than 26 feet 9 inches. This will allow 
all but the heaviest ironclads to be 
docked. At high water neap (or low) 
tides the depth of water would be 
2 feet 6 inches less, or 24 feet 3 inches. 
The dolphins now being erected at the 
entrance of the channel will be completed 
by 31st March, and additional dredging 
will then be carried out. Water’ still 
leaks into the dry dock, but there is 
nothing unusual in this, as leakage occurs 
in every dock of the same kind. The 
total expenditure upon works in this 
dockyard up to the present time has been 
about £611,900, including £8,900 for 
machinery. The character of the work 
for which the dockyard has been esta- 
blished is primarily the repair of Her 
Majesty’s ships in an emergency. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the noble 
Lord whether it is not the fact that, 
having in view the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1875, that 
Haulbowline Dock was to be used for the 
construction of ships, the present Govern- 
ment are going back upon the under- 
taking given by a late Conservative Ad- 
ministration, and that this yard is to be 
used, according to the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, merely for the repair of gun- 
boats ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : No; I never 
understood that a pledge was given to 
make this a building yard, and it cer- 
tainly has not been so constructed. 

Dr. TANNER: I would call the at 
tention of the noble Lord to a statement 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1875, in reply to a question addressed 
to him from these Benches. 


STATE PENSIONS, 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if, having regard to the statements laid 
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before the country of the extent of old 
age pauperism among the industrial 
classes, and to the circumstance that the 
Committee on National Provident Insu- 
rance, presided over by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wigtownshire, was 
“ practically narrowed into an examina- 
tion of one particular scheme, that formu- 
lated by Canon Blackley,” the Govern- 
ment will assent to the early appointment 
of a Royal Commission or Select Committee 
to ascertain the facts, and the best means 
of remedying the evil, and enabling the 
thrifty to secure State guaranteed pen- 
sions in old age upon easy terms, through 
friendly societies or otherwise ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Man- 
chester, E.): In answer to my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that although 
it is true that Canon  Blackley’s 
scheme of national insurance was the 
only one examined very minutely by the 
Committee named in the question, 
because it appeared to be the only one 
worked out in sufficient detail to make 
the examination necessary, the Com- 
mittee collected a vast amount of 
information that would have to be 
taken into account in the consideration 
of any scheme that might be presented to 
the public. I do not think it will be 
expedient to appoint a Select Committee, 
which would have to traverse the ground 
already traversed by the Committee 
which sat two years ago. 


THE SAVINGS BANK ACT, 1891, 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he will lay 
upon the Table for distribution the 
scheme of appointment of an Inspection 
Committee under “ The Savings Banks 
Act, 1891,” and append thereto the 
names of the members appointed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I shall be very glad 
to comply with the hon. Member's sug- 
gestion. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE POST 
OFFICE, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General can he state the number of 
postal officials dismissed for irregularities 
last year ; the number sent for trial and 
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convicted ; what guarantee for honesty 
is exacted from postal officials in this 
country; and whether he has copies of 
the guarantees demanded from postal 
employés against dishonesty by Indian 
and Australian Governments ? 

Srr J. FERGUSSON : The number of 
postal officials dismissed for irregularities 
last year was 227. The offences included 
drunkenness, insubordination, and _per- 
sistent neglect of duty, as well as acts of 
fraud. The number sent for trial and 
convicted was 60. These numbers, out 
of a total employed of 117,989, amount 
to about 1 in 520. The guarantees for 
honesty enacted from Post Office ser- 
vants are bonds of an approved 
guarantee society or of private sureties. 
The Post Office is not in possession of 
the guarantees used by Indian and Aus- 
tralian Governments. I should like to 
add that while the proportion of dis- 
honest persons in the service of the Post 
Office is shown to be very small, I have 
seen with concern the number of cases 
which have occurred, and I have taken 
some steps, and I have others in con- 
templation, whereby the opportunities 
and temptations to dishonesty may be 
diminished. 


INSUFFICIENTLY STAMPED LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been called to the high 
charge or fine, often amounting to double 
the deficiency, imposed on the recipients 
of letters insufficiently stamped; and 
whether he has made any recommen- 
dation to the Treasury on the subject? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: Letters un- 
paid or insufficiently prepaid are, not in 
this country alone, but throughout the 
Postal Union, subject to a charge upon 
delivery equal to double the deficiency. 
It is not quite accurate to call the whole 
of this charge a “ fine,” as one-half of it 
represents postage which the sender has 
omitted to pay. There has been no 
recommendation to the Treasury on the 
subject. 


HAROLD'S CROSS POST OFFICE. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., §.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that the 
recent closing of the Harold’s Cross 
Post Office has resulted in great incon- 
venience to the neighbourhood, and how 
soon the office is likely to be re-opened ? 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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Sir J. FERGUSSON: The sub post- 
master of Harold's Cross (Dublin) re- 
signed on the 15th ultimo, and the 
necessary steps for the revision of the 
salary were at once taken, as well as for 
finding a suitable successor. The office 
will be re-opened as soon as the new ap- 
pointment has been made, but I cannot 
say how soon that will be. 


IRISH RECEIVERSHIPS. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagih,S.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that Captain O’Conor, of the 
Palace, Elphin, and now a director of the 
Freeman's Journal, limited, is described 
as a receiver under the Land Judges in 
a book compiled and edited by Mr. Mad- 
den, Q.C., and another member of the 
Irish Bar; whether Captain O’Conor 
has been appointed to this office; and 
whether the practice in such matters is 
for the person desiring to be appointed 
tosend in a notification of his willingness 
to act ? 

Mr. MADDEN: [I am informed that 
the gentleman mentioned in the ques- 
tion was entered on the Judges’ list in 
1889 as suitable for the appointment of 
Receiver, but has not been appointed up 
to this date. I am also informed that it 
is not necessary for a gentleman whose 
name is on the list to send in an applica- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANE: Did this gentleman 
apply for the situation himself ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It is inaccurately 
discribed as a “situation.” The Judge 
places on the list certain gentlemen 
whom he considers suitable to act. It is 
not necessary that any application should 
be sent in by the gentlemen so placed, 
and the gentleman whose name is men- 
tioned in the question, as a matter of 
fact, has not been put in charge of any 
particular office. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): May I 
be permitted to draw the attention of 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture to a question of which I have given 
notice with reference to the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, inquiring whether 
he has seen the resolution of the Bucks 
Chamber of Agriculture, recommending 
that cattle should only be allowed to be 
landed in this country at the foreign 
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animals wharf for immediate slaughter ; 
and if, in view of the serious outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease which has 
already taken place, he is prepared to 
act upon that suggestion ? 

CotoneL DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): I beg to ask the Minister of 
Agriculture whether it is true that -the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
was brought into this country in a cargo 
of raw hides landed at Harwich from a 
German port and whether steps are 
being taken to prevent the importation 
of raw hides from infected countries 2 

Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply to the last 
question of my hon. and gallant Friend, I 
can only say that so far as I know there 
is not the slightest foundation for the 
rumour to which he has alluded. I have 
not therefore taken any steps at present 
to prohibit the importation of raw hides, 
and, so far as I can learn, they are im- 
ported under conditions that almost pre- 
the of infection. But the 


- - 
clude risk 


question is now under my consideration, 
and if I am satisfied that there is any 
danger whatever to be apprehended from 
the importation of raw hides their impor- 
tation will be prohibited immediately. 


The question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Deptford (Mr. Darling) 
divides itself into two parts. In a notice 
which I have just received from him he 
asks me if it is true that the Board of 
Agriculture has agreed to allow cattle 
within the Metropolitan area to be re- 
moved from licensed premises to he 
slaughtered within two days. Well, Sir, 
no order that | am aware of to that effect 
has been issued by the Board. I have 
Lad to consider a great number of orders 
within the last few days, but [am unable 
to charge my memory with any such 
order. But I have been informed within 
the last few minutes, since I came into 
the House, that the London County 
Council have passed an order empowering 
their veterinary inspectors to grant 
licences for the removal of fat cows from 
cowsheds, from which their removal 
would be otherwise prohibited, to be 
slaughtered within two days. If | 
may be allowed to do so, I should 
like to take this opportunity of offering 
one word of caution against some state- 
ments whieh have appeared in the Press 
on this subject. I noticed yesterday an 
article in a Sunday paper calculated to 
excite grave alarm in the minds of the 
agricultural community, the greater part 
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| of which, so far as I know, was entirely 


without foundation. 

Mr. DARLING: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the question 
IT asked. It was, whether he had seen 
the recommendation of the Bucks Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, that cattle should not 
be allowed to be landed at all in this 
country except at the foreign animals 
wharf for immediate slaughter, and 
whether he is prepared to act on that 
recommendation 2 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg the pardon of 
my hon. Friend, but I had forgotten that 
put of his question. I have notreceived 
any official intimation of that resolution, 
but I have seen it, and what I have to say 
at present upon the question of imposing 
any further restrictions upon the ex- 
tremely limited number of animals still 
allowe.l to be imported from the Continent 
of Europe is, that it isa proceeding which 
ought not to taken except upon 
serious consideration, and I do not think 
it is a question which [ ought to be asked 
to decide at a moment’s notice. 


be 


THE DEATH OF MARY HELEN 
MONTAGU, 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 


| | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 


| attention has been called to an inquest, 


held on the 15th imst., touching the 
death of Mary Helen Montagu, aged 
three years, daughter of Robert Acheson 
Cromie Montagu, J.P., Portstewart, 
Coleraine, Ireland, in which the 
Coroner’s jury returned the following 
verdict :— 

“ That the deceased, Mary Helen Montagu, 
died from asphyxia. We further say that 
Annie Margaret Montagu did feloniously kill 
and slay the said Mary Helen Montagu by 
binding her body with a stocking, and 
fastening her when thus tied by a cord to a 
ring in a dark room at Cronmore House, 
townland of Ballylease, and parish of Agher- 


| ton, on the 13th day of February, 1892 ;” 


whether he is aware that Mrs. Montagu 
acknowledged on oath before the Coroner 
that she bound the arms and limbs of 
her child, and eaused its death by hang- 
ing, as set out in the verdict ; that Mrs. 
Montagu was returned for trial to the 
Assizes, and bail accepted for her ap- 
pearance ; and that she has since left the 
country to evade trial; what were the 
reasons why the police did not arrest 
Mrs. Montagu, and proceed by deposi- 
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tions before a Magistrate ; and whether 
he proposes to take any, and what, 
action to investigate the conduct of the 
police authorities in the matter ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The woman was 
arrested by the police, and dealt with 
by the Magistrates in Petty Sessions, 
and committed for trial. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: That is no answer 
to my question. Why did the police not 
arrest her till a week after the offence, 
and, also, does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to take any notice of the conduct 
of the police ? 

Mr. JACKSON : There is no necessity 
for such action. No irregularity has 
taken place. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Stir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I should like to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury after 
what hour he will not take the Bill for 
the application and distribution of the 
grant to Scotland, and also whether he 
has noticed that the Scotch Bill has been 
moved from the first place on the Paper, 
and there are now two other Bills in 
front of it, and if he will take into con- 
sideration the convenience of Scotch 
Members in the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I thought the Scotch Members 
would have preferred discussing the Bill 
when they have it in their hands. This 
is a matter on which there has been much 
discussion among Members in all parts 
of the House, and the proposals which 
my right hon. and learned Friend will 
lay before the House are of great interest ; 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
not resist the Bill being read a first time 
to-night, as the sooner it is read a first 
time the sooner it will be printed and in 
the hands of Members. 

Sirk GEORGE TREVELYAN: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give me an 
hour after which the Bill will not be 
taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will not be 
taken after half-past 11 o'clock. If 
it be taken by that time, it will give 
ample time for my right hon. Friend to 
explain the Bill to the House. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May IT 


ask when the First Lord of the Treasury 

will make a general statement as to the 

business during the next few days; and 
Mr. P. O'Brien 
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when the Irish Estimates will be taken, 
as this would be for the convenience of 
Irish Members ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope that 
on Thursday next if we are able, and I 
trust we shall be, to introduce the impor- 
tant Bill which is put down on the Paper 
to-night, we shall take the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates;and if theyare got through, 
as I think they might be, in the course 
of the evening on Monday next, I should 
take the Indian Councils Bill which has 
come down from the Lords to-night, 
which is very urgently required, and 
which will no doubt require some dis- 
cussion. As the hon. Member knows, 
there will be a good deal of Supply to 
get through at this time of the vear, and 
the Bill, other than the Indian Council, 
which I desire to press forward, is the 
Bill which will be introduced first to-night 
by my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. DILLON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will, on Thursday 
or Monday, make a more general state- 
ment as to the course of business, 
especially in regard to the Irish Esti- 
mates ? It would be a great convenience 
to Irish Members, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On Thursday. 


THE COUNT OUT. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in regard to the count out on 
Friday, whether the first Order after 
Supply was the introduction of the 
Education and Local Taxation Relief 
(Scotland) Bill? What I wish to ask is 
whether he is not aware that the 
principle laid down by successive Leaders 
of the House— Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the late Mr. Smith 
—was that it was the duty of the 
Government to keep a House on Friday 
night, and I will ask why the Govern- 
ment allowed the House to be counted 
out at a quarter before 8 when they 
had enough of their supporters to make 
a House, and when their own business, 
of such importance to Scotland and 
Ireland, as the Private Bill Procedure 
Bill stood next on the Paper, with a 
chance of getting them on at an early 
hour in the evening ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has put to me a particular 
question and a general question. The 
particular one is, why on last Friday 
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night we allowed the count out as there 
was Government Business of importance 
-on the Paper. I think the hon. Gentle- 
man will recollect that on Friday night, 
even if 40 Members had been constantly 
present, there was very little probability 
of any Government Business being 
reached. With regard to the genera! 
question, I confess I am not prepared 
to lay it down as being the absolute 


duty of the Government to keepa House 


on Friday night for the discussion of 
private Members’ Notices of Motion, or 
Amendments on the Motion that you do 
leave the Chair. The gentlemen who sit 
on this Bench are a very hard-worked set 
of persons, and I do not know why I 
should throw on them the additional 
work of keeping a House for private 
Members who cannot keep up enough 
interest for their own business. If there 
is any prospect of Government Business 
being taken, we should, in our own in- 


terests, endeavour to keep a House. 


Sir W. V. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
am bound to say that the right hon, 
Gentleman has laid down a new rule 
which is absolutely contrary to the lan- 
guage of his predecessors. Ever since the 
change was made, in the time of Lord 
Palmerston, to put down Supply on 
Friday evening, it was laid down by Lord 
Palmerston at that time that it was, and 
would be, the business of the Govern- 
ment to keep a House on Friday night, 
and that not only for Government Busi- 
ness, but for the business of private 
Members on the Paper. That has been 
repeated by every Leader of the House, 
and it will be in the recollection of many 
Members that a conversation took place 
on this very subject last Session between 
the late Leader of the House and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian; and the late Leader of the 
House accepted in the most frank and 
entire spirit the duty that fell upon the 
Government to keep a House on Friday 
night. It is a totally new departure on 
the part of the Government in the 
repudiation of the duty to keep a House. 
If that course is persisted in, I hope we 
shall hear nothing about obstruction or 
delay of Public Business. Here was an 


opportunity when Government Business 


might have come on ; it is always pos- 
sible, under these circumstances, that 
Government Business might come on. 
From my recollection and experience, I 
say that the right hon. Gentleman has 
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for the first time thrown overboard a rule 
with reference to the business of this 
House, which has been constantly 
accepted. I am afraid, Sir, this doctrine 
which the right hon, Gentleman has now 
laid down will not tend to facilitate 
Public Business. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
entirely accept the responsibility of the 
Government to keep a House if there is 
any chance of Government Business 
coming on, and, therefore, the remark 
with regard to obstruction of business 
hardly comes in. 1 also recognise the 
duty of the Government to make a 
Houseon Friday night when we take a 
Morning Sitting ; then I agree that it is 
the duty of the Government to make 
a House for the private Members who 
have given up part of their time for 
Government Business. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to give 
notice that when it is intended to set 
up Supply, after these counts out, I shall 
certainly oppose the Motion, and that 
will afford an opportunity which I have 
not had to-day to show that there was 
ample opportunity for Scotch business 
to be taken and disposed of on Friday 
night. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Supplementary Estimates are not 
printed ; and will he also say whether, in 
case it should appear that there is 
any item likely to cause much discussion, 
he will not insist on keeping it on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I under- 
stand they will be distributed to-morrow, 
which will give ample time for hon, 
Members to make themselves acquainted 
with the items proposed to be taken. I 
should doubt if there is any item likely 
to give rise to controversy, except the 
Vote for the East African Railway. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): May I ask when we are to 
expect the Irish Local Government Bill 
to be printed and circulated? The right 
hon. Gentleman, I understood, fixed 
Thursday week for the Second Reading. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am anxious 
to get the Bill into the hands of Mem- 
bers ; and in reply to a previous question 
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I said that I hoped to have it printed in 
the first half of this week, by Thursday 
at latest, and I trust before. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Derbyshire, Southern Division, v. 
Henry Wardle, esq., deceased; Surrey, 
Chertsey Division, v, F. A. Hankey, esq., 
deceased, 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT (1861) 
AMENDMENT BILL. [LORDS.] 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and 


to be printed. [Bill 182.] 


MOTIONS. 


SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 

‘Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Mr. Speaker, 
it now becomes my duty to submit to 
the House the proposals of the Govern- 
ment for giving effect to the paragraph 
in the Gracious Speech from the Throne 
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which referred to the question of small 
holdings of land in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the country, and I commence by 
saying this at once, that the proposals I 
am about to make being, as I believe 
they are, entirely novel to our legisla- 
tion, must be necessarily of a somewhat 
tentative character, and the Bill I 
shall lay on the Table, if the House ap- 
prove is more or less of the nature of 
an experiment, which the Government 





have decided, after full consideration, 
that it is right and expedient to make. | 
One of the chief objects which we have | 
in view is a wider distribution of the 
land among the people of this country ; 
to bring back upon the soil, if it be pos- 
sible by legislation—I had almost said 
to re-create, if I may use the term—a 
class of the community which has been 
gradually dwindling for many years, and 
which is now rapidly becoming extinct, 
but which, at the same time, we must 
remember, existed, and not only existed, 
but flourished, in former days in far 
greater numbers than is the case at 





present, and which I am persuaded that 
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all sections of the House would desire, if 
possible, to see maintained. I am speak- 
ing now, Sir, of the class which used to 
be described as yeomen, or, in other 
words, the owners of small properties in 
land. That is an object which must 
thoroughly commend itself not only to 
gentlemen sitting on this side, but also 
to gentlemen sitting on that side of the 
House, and which is most thoroughly in 
accord with all the traditions of the Party 
to which they belong. Indeed, I think, Sir, 
I have only to mention the name of Mr. 
Bright, whose views on this subject were 
so well and so widely known, and which 
he has so often defended with his un- 
rivalled eloquence in this House, to carry 
the unanimous assent of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in the assertion I make. 
Sir, I cannot doubt that, whatever may 
be thought of the means which I shall 
propose to-night in order to give effect 
to our views, all Parties in the House will 
agree that the object is one which is de- 
serving of support, and that the ex- 
periment which we propose is one 
which it is desirable to make. Among 
other reasons which have guided us in our 
decision, I will begin by mentioning to 
the House one in partieular. No one 
who is well acquainted with the agricul- 
tural districts of the country can fail to 
be aware of the constant migration of the 
rural population from the country to the 
towns, which has been so prominent and 
so unwelcome a feature of the rural 
situation during the last few years, 
and which I am _ afraid is _ still 
progressing, and perhaps at an ever- 
accelerated pace, to-day. Thereare various 
reasons Which mav possibly account for 
it. For instance, there is the great in- 
crease ot education, which of late years 
has taken place in the country districts 
as well as in the towns, and which many 
people think has given rise to a growing 
distaste foractual labour on the soil, especi- 
ally when that labour is employed under 
conditions which, in the opinion of the 
workers themselves, gives no sufficient 
opening for the improvement of their 
lot and their position in the future, 
especially when old age begins to advance 
upon them. Again, Sir, there are the 
higher wages which can be so easily ob- 
tained for labour in the towns, and the 
generally greater attractions which are 
offered to the life of the labouring man 
who «wells in the city as compared with 
the life of the man who lives upon 
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the land. And, thirdly, there is the 
great and constantly increasing demand 
for active and intelligent labour in 
numerous walks of life, such as on rail- 
ways, in the Police Force of the country, 
and various other works, which 
will readily occur to hon. Members, 
which are all eagerly sought for by the 
youngest and smartest members of the 
rural population, and which, not un- 
naturally, 1 am bound to say, I think 
they infinitely prefer to the comparative 
dulness and drudgery of the labours in 
which they are engaged in the country. 
These are all causes 
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the tendency which, in my humble judg- 


ment, is nothing but an evil to all parties | 


whom it concerns. It is 
labourers themselves, because they con- 
stantly take their labour to markets 
which they find already conjested, and 


where they can only obtain work by re- | 
ducing the wages of their fellow-work- | 


men, or, as only too commonly happens, 
they fail to find employment at all. It 
is bad for the owners and occupiers of 
land, and for the land itself, which 
constantly suffers from the want of 
sufficient labour beingemployed on it : and 
itis bad for the community at large, 
because of the lesser amount of pro- 
duce which the land yields. And that, 
Sir, being so, the question naturally 
arises whether there is nothing which 
can bedone, whether there is not something 
that we can do by legislation to aid in 
arresting a process which in- 
jarious to all? Well, Sir, the Govern- 
ment think that there is, and that one of 
the measures which is likely to have some 


Is sO 


effect, and probably considerable effect, | 


in this direction, is to afford to the rural 
population, whose labour at the present 
time, apart from their wages, is 
spent on the land directly in the in- 
terests and for the profit of others, some 
greater facilities than they enjoy at pre- 
sent for sometimes working on the land 
in their own interest, and for the profit 
of themselves. We believe that in doing 
this we shall be taking a step which is 
not only in the interests of the labourers, 
but greatly also in the interests of the 
farmers as well, and I say so for 
this reason. The greatest danger I see 
ehead for the farmers of this country, 
and the agricultural interest generally, 


at the present moment, is not so much | 


the increase of foreign competition, of 
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me, at all events, may partly account for | 


bad for the | 
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which I think myself —although I 

speak on this subject in most 
guarded accents—we may, perhaps, 
| have seen the worst, not so much 
| in a future fall in the prices of agricul- 

tural produce, but in the great and 
| growing difficulty of finding sufficient 
| labour for the effective cultivation of the 
| land ; and in anything we can do in this 
respect to lessen and remove that diffi- 
culty and so retain the labour on the 
land, I believe we shall be conferring on 
the farmers of this country one of the 
greatest benefits in our power. For, in the 
first place, what I wish to point out is this 
—in the case of men who occupy small 
holdir gs, who may be the future occupants 
of smali holdings—it does not necessarily 
| follow that the whole of their time will 


| be engaged; on the contrary, I believe 
there will always be times and seasons 
when part of their labour will be avail- 
able for service on the larger farms in 
the vicinity. And, in the second place, 
the mere possibility of being able to 
obtain for himself, by his own industry 
and thrift in the future, a small holding 
for his own purposes will, I believe, be 
no small inducement to the younger 
labourers to remain in the country in far 
greater numbers than they do at present. 
Well, Sir, there is another reason which 
has always had considerable weight with 
me. So far as | can observe, there is a 
widespread and general desire that at 
least the experiment should be tried. I 
am sure it is the case—and I am speaking 
from my own personal knowledge—among 
the labourers themselves, although I be- 
lieve it to be of comparatively recent 
growth. It is very natura] and very 
easily explained, and I attribute it to 


two causes: In the first place, the 
lower wages which in the past few 


years they have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving since the agricultural depression 
has weighed so heavily on the farmers, 
and there is also the almost constant 
want of employment to which they have 
always been subject in recent years, 
especially in the winter months, the 
| very time when good and regular employ- 
ment is of more importance to them 
than at any other; and, secondly, Mr. 
Speaker, I attribute it to the great in- 
crease in the number of allotments which 
has followed the passing of the Acts which 
became law a year or two ago. I know 
perfectly well that it isa regular Party 
shibboleth on that side of the House, 
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that the Allotments Acts passed by the 
present Government have been shams and 
failures, and especially on country plat- 
forms. A right hon. Gentleman on that 
Bench made that statement not many 
nights ago, not on a country platform, 
but on a platform in one of the City 
constituencies. What I have to say on 
that point is that these gentlemen know 
as well as I know—and if they do 
not know they ought to—that they 
are absolutely contradicted by the facts. 
Those Acts have had precisely the effect 
that I always hoped and expected they 
would have. They have been the means, 
either directly or indirectly, of providing 
allotments for thousands and thousands 
of labouring men throughout all parts of 
England who never knew what it was to 
have the enjoyment of allotments before ; 
and what is more, in the great majority 
of cases, they have attained it by 
what I have always maintained, and 
always shall maintain, to be the easiest 
and the most convenient mede, namely, 
by friendly and voluntary arrange- 
ments with the owners of the land. 
I know scores of instances which have 
come under my notice during the present 
year where men with a single acre foran 
allotment, or sometimes with even less, 
have been able to make a profit out of 
the land for themselves of sums which 
ranged, as I am told on very good 
authority, from £5 to £8, and where in 
one case, I am informed, of as much as 
£10 in the year; and having been so 
extremely successful with their small 
allotments, and having had this ex- 
perience of the profits which they 
can make from little plots of land, 
they are naturally anxious to see 
what they can do with more. How 
far they are right in the desire to 
exchange a small plot for a holding of a 
larger and different description remains 
to be proved. I never had adoubt upon 
the question of allotments. I knew, I 
was always certain, that it could only be 
an unmixed good for the rural popula- 
tion; but no one can speak with equal 
certainty upon the question of small 
holdings. There is a wide and a clear 
distinction between them. Neither capital 
nor buildings are required in the case of 
allotments, except in the case of the 
pig-sty, which generally goes with 
the cottage ; but it is these very questions 
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torily with the question of small hold- 
ings. As to the cultivation of these 
holdings--I judge from what I have 
seen of their allotments—I have not the 
slightest misgiving whatever; and in 
dairy countries, with which I am bound 
to say I am not altogether so acquainted 
as I am with other agricultural parts of 
the country—there, I understand, from 
all the information which reaches me, that 
the system of small holdings has already 
been established and proved to be a 
success. Sir, it is a very common thing, 
in districts where there are numerous 
allotments, to give prizes for the allot- 
ments which are cultivated the best—and 
it is usual from among the large farmers 
in the neighbourhood that the Judges are 
selected—and many a large farmer, some 
of whom I know well, have told me that 
they have been perfectly astonished to 
see the admirable manner in which the 
land was cultivated. Well, I venture to 
think that is very encouraging to us 
who are seeking to bring about an ex- 
tension of this operation upon a wider 
and a broader scale; and I think the 
House will agree with me in this, that 
it is cleariy true that if a man has been 
eminently successful in the cultivation 
of one acre of land, it is a fair and 
reasonable presumption that he is likely 
to be successful in the cultivation of 
more. I frankly own that I arrive at this 
opinion in the light of new experience ; 
that I was formerly opposed to the 
attempt to establish by law a system 
of small holdings; and further, that 
I had no belief at all in the probable 
success of any such system; and I am 
bound to say that the opportunities 
which I have had in former years 
of seeing the results of that system 
in counties where it is already established 
were more than ample warrant, and 
more than ample justification for that 
opinion. I remember visiting a dis- 
trict in the north east part of the 
county which I represent, and that not 
many years ago—a district which is 
cultivated entirely under such a system. 
I do not remember exactly, but I think 
it must have been some 10 or 15 years 
ago; at all events, it was at a time when 
agricultural depression was at its very 
highest—some three or four years after 
it had commenced—and I am bound to 
say this, that a more lamentable, a more 





of capital and buildings which constitute 
our chief difficulty in dealing satisfac- 
Mr. Chaplin 
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to witness. It made a deep impression 
upon me at the time, and that impression 
was confirmed by the evidence which was 
received by the Richmond Commission. 
But Iam inclined to believe—indeed, I 
am confident from inquiries which 1 
subsequently made, and from inquiries 
which I have more recently thought it my 
duty to make—that in one respect, at all 
events, we were at that time very insutli- 
ciently informed. We did not realise at 
all—it was not put before us; I do not 
know if even the information was attain- 
able, because upon that point the people 
were most reticent themselves—we did 
not realise at ail the extravagant prices 
which had been given for the land. The 
holdings of which I am speaking were 
acquired at a time when the prices of 
agricultural produce were probably at 
their highest; when the condition of 
agriculture in consequence was one of 
great prosperity ; when the tendency of 
land was to continually increase in value, 
and when it was sought for, and eagerly 
bought by the population of those dis- 
tricts at prices which, in relation to its 
present value, would be twice and some- 
times three times as much as it was 
worth. Consequently, when the bad 
times came—commencing as they did 
with a succession of two or three of the 
worst seasons in the memory of man, 


and followed by a sudden and almost | 


unparalleled fall in the price of agricul- 
tural produce—these poor people, over 
whose farms I walked myself, and whose 
condition I had every opportunity of 
seeing, were ruined, one after another, in 
hundreds of cases. I am informed, how- 
ever, that a large amount of the land in 
those districts since those days has 
changed hands again, and of course at 
a greatly reduced price; and where that 
has been the case, where that has been 
done, there I understand the cultivation 
of these holdings has been carried 
on, and is being carried on to-day, 
with very different results. That 
being so, and in view of the greatly 
altered circumstances of the times, of 
the greatly reduced price at which land 
can be obtained at present ; and lastly, but 
not least, in view of the admirable culti- 
vation of numbers of allotments by the 
labouring population in the counties, I 
have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that there is no reason whatever at the 
present time why, even upon economic 
grounds, the experiment may not 
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be tried with a fair and _ reason- 
able prospect of success; and as to its 
advantages upon social grounds, I hardly 
think there will be any difference of 
opinion. Now, Sir, having stated the 
general views of the Government 
upon this question, I think the 
House will probably be anxious to 
know something as to the means by 
which we propose to carry them into 
effect; and I will endeavour, as _ briefly 
and as clearly as I can, to explain to the 
House the provisions of the Bill which I 
propose to lay upon the Table of the 
House to-night. The scheme of the Bill, 
generally speaking, is as follows :—The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, that is 
to say, the State, are empowered to lendat 
a rate of interest that is not to exceed 
3} per cent., and the Local Authority 
are empowered, either from them or else- 
where, if they prefer it, to borrow money 
in order to acquire land for the purpose 
of providing small holdings for persons 
who are resident in the county in which 
the land is acquired, and who will them- 
selves cultivate the holdings. Put, in 
view of the fact that this is avowedly an 
experiment, we have thought it right to pro- 
ceed with due caution in the first instance ; 
and following the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Small Holdings 
upon this point, we limit the borrow- 
ing powers of the Local Authority as 
follows :—The amount to be borrowed is 
not to exceed a sum which would involve 
au charge upon the rates, exceeding 
for any one year one penny in the 
pound. It will naturally be asked, what 


| is a small holding? And a smal! holding 


as defined in the Bill means this: it 
means land which is suitable for agri- 
culture, and exceeds an acre, and either 
does not exceed 50 acres or is of an 
annual value not exceeding £50. The 
Local Authority being the instrament for 
giving effect to our scheme, we have had 
to consider upon what area it will be 
that the charge upon the rates should be 
levied. The House is aware there is 
more than one Local Authority in 
existence at present. But although we 
hope, and we _ confidently expect 
while we remain a Government, to 
carry proposals in the future, for 
the provisions both of District 
Councilsand alsoof Parochial Reform, yet, 
unfortunately, it is the case, that we 
have only one popularly elected body at 
present, and that is the County Council, 
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Now, the House is aware that as regards 
allotments there is precedent for the ac- 
quisition of land by the Guardians, and 
for the management of the land by Parish 
Authorities. Butalthough I haveadopted, 
us the House will see directly, some of 
the provisions which are afforded by this 
precedent, I have not adopted them 
entirely, and I have abstained from 
doing so for this reason—I have made 
some calculations as to what the borrow- 
ing powers at the rate of Id. in 
the £1 will impose, and this investigation 
has made it quite clear that in the 
case of parishes it would absolutely be 
beyond their power, and even in the case 
of Unions I doubt if their re- 
sources would be anything like adequate 
for the purpose. 
these considerations, and also of the fact 


that the County Council is the only | 


elected body at the present time, we 
have come to the conclusion that the 


County Council is the proper and fitting | 
purpose of ac- | 


nuthority for the 
quiring land to be devoted to small 
holdings. And I may mention that the 
amount which the rate of ld. in 


the £1 would produce in England and 


Scotland on the County Rate, exclusive | 


of London and of the county boroughs, 


wouldin round numbers,roughly speaking, | 


amount to something like £10,000,000. 
The County Council having been invested 
with these powers, the next thing to con- 
sider was the means of putting them in 
motion, and accordingly it is provided in 
the bill that every County Council, not 
being a Council of a borough, who may 
ilo so if they please, shall appoint a com- 


mittee for the purpose ef putting the | 


Act into operation ; and, secondly, upon 
petition being presented by one or more 
county electors, upon reasonable and bone 
Jide grounds the committee shall cause 
inquiry to be made, who shall report the 
result of their inquiry to the Council. 
Assuming that the report of the com- 
mittee is in favour of the petition, the 
next stage in the process is the acy uisition 
of the land. How is it to be acquired ? 
Is it to be by purchase? 
hire? Or is it to be by both? I grant 
that this is a question which is de- 
serving of very careful consideration ; 
and I own I was much taken at first 
sight by a proposal made during the 
Recess by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member fcr Midlothian —namely, that 
the Local Authorities, in addition to powers 
Mr. Chaplin 
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to buy the land, should have power to 
take it upon hire as well. But on looking 
more carefully into this proposal J 
found that there were numerous objec- 
tions, which prevented my adopting 
it in the Bill. In the first place, the 
House will see at once that if the land 
was only hired by the County Council it 
could not be sold, and that would have 
been contrary to all the evidence and to 
all the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Small Holdings, all of which 
went to show that ownership was prefer- 
able totenancy. In the second place,you 
would at once convert the Local 
Authority intoa middleman, an institution 
which has always been regarded as ex- 
ceedingly objectionable, and which I think 
there is no reason whatever to revive. In 
the third place, if you make the Local 
Authority into a landlord the risk would 
be far greater to the ratepayers, and the 
Local Authorities must take all the 
chances and all the vicissitudes of the 
position of a landlord, . For instance, in 
bad times, the first thing that would 
| happen would be this, that the Local 
| Authority would be subjected to great 
| pressure to reduce the rents. But this 
could only be done at the cost of 
the ratepayers. On the other hand, 
if the reduction were refused they 
would at once become the most unpopu- 
lar landlords in the world. Fourthly, 
it would add very much to the difficulty 
of providing buildings, a difficulty, in my 
opinion, which is quite sufiicient already. 
And, lastly, it would defeat what I have 
| already described to the House as one of 
the main objects of the Bill, which is to 
ald to the number of owners of land. 
| We had, therefore, no hesitation in 
| deciding that the land should be acquired 
by purchase by the Local Authority, and 
| we also attach this condition to the pur- 
| chase, namely, that the price to he given 
is not to exceed what they would reason- 
ably expect to receive for it themselves, 
including expenses when the land is again 
| disposed of for small holdings. We 
have also considered whether the land 
should be acuuired by agreement only, 
or by compulsory provisions being in- 
| cluded in the Bill. Now, I am aware that 
‘there are ample precedents in our 
| legi-lation already for the acquisition 
of land by compulsion for public 
purposes ; but then I am distinctly of 
| opinion that compulsion ought not to be 
| resorted to unless it is clearly shown that 
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it is necessary, and that the object can- 
not be obtained without it. But there 
j;) no such proof in this case; on 
the contrary, all the evidence that we 
have before us points in exactly the op- 
posite direction. There never was a 
time when there was so much land in 
the market as there is at present. There 
are thousands of acres in every direction 
of the country which owners are only 
too anxious to get rid of, and only too 
enxious and willing to sell if they can 
only find purchasers for the land, and 
certainly the enormous increase which 
we have witnessed during the last few 
years in the number of allotments, mest 
of them acquired by voluntary means, 
shows that there is no unwillingness on 
the part of the owners to find the land 
necessary for these purposes. Moreover, 
this question was carefullv examined by 
the Select Committee on Small Holdings, 
and, with the permission of the House, 
as I know that in some quarters this is 
regarded as an important point, I will 
real the following passage from their 
Report : 

“Your Committee having given full con- 
sideration to the arguments upon both sides, 
have resolved not to recommend compulsory 
power. They feel that any scheme adopted 
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now must necessarily be tentative, and they 
are convinced that enough land will be attain- 
able by voluntary agreement to ensure a fair | 
trial for this experiment. They do not think | 
it desirable to alarm landowners by a provi- | 
sion Which is unnecessary, and which is not 
likely at any time to be largely availed of.” 


Iam quite aware that that recom- 
mendation of the Committee was not | 
arived at by a unanimous vote. | 
I find, on referring to the pro- 
ceedings, that it was arrived at by a 
majority of 7 to 4; that, later on, they 
repeated it, and we have no hesitation | 
whatever in adopting, upon this point, | 
the recommendation of that Committee. 
The House will perceive that we have 
reached the when the Lecal 
Authority has become the owner of | 
land, and the next provision is this, that, 
having bought it, they may then adapt it, 
by feneing, or whatever means may be 
most convenient, for the purpose of | 
small holdings—they are then to offer it 
for sale under the rules laid down in the 
Bill, If a sale be effected the purehase 
i to be completed in the course of a 
uonth from the time of sale, and upon 
the completion of the purchase one-fourth 


stage 


| be cultivated by 
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down at once. That I regard as a very 
important provision. In the first place, it 
gives security at once to the Local Authori- 
ties ; in thesecond place, it insures that the 
man who is ableto pay down one-fourth of 
the purchase money is, in all probability, a 
man who has been careful, who has been 
saving, who has been thrifty, and 
who, therefore, deserves to be encouraged, 
and who is likely to do well; and, in 
the next place, it excludes the idle 
and the worthless who, probably, with- 
out this provision, would be the first 
to make an experiment under the Act. In 
regard to the remainder of the purchase 
money ; another fourth may be secured 
by a perpetual rent-charge redeemable at 
will; and the remaining half is to be paid 
by instalments, or by terminable annuities, 
within 50 years, the purchaser being at 
liberty to pay off the whole of the debt 
at any time he wishes to do so, So far, 


although we have been able to make pro- 
vision for the man who has been able to 
put by some savings of his own, little 


has been done for the labourer who 
is not in that fortunate position, and 
who is wholly unable to find the means 
of purchasing a small holding at all. 
And it is provided that where this is the 
case, the Local Authority may let small 
holdings in quantities which are not to 
exceed 10 acres of land. It is hoped that 
by this means a ladder may be provided 
to enable a man, by the exercise of his own 
industry, in the future to look forward to 
a time when he may be able to purchase 
asmail holding. I mustalso pointout that 
in the case of all these holdings—-whether 
they are to be let, or whether they are 
to be sold—for 10 years in any case, and 
after 10 years until such time as the 
whole of the purchase money has been 
discharged, are to be held under certain 

the chief of which are as 
In the first place, they must 
the owner; in the 
seeond place, they must not be sub-let, or 


conditions, 
follows: 


| sub-divided, without the consent of the 
| County Council ; thirdly, it is provided 


that any dwelling-house erected on the 
holding must comply with the con- 
ditions, tlhe sanitary conditions, which 
are required by the County Coun- 
cil; and then there is a fourth condition 
which is one of considerable importance, 
and to which I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the House. This provision stipu- 
lates that not more than one dwelling- 
house shall be erected on a holding, and 
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‘that no dwelling-house shall be erected at 
all where the holding is of an annual 
value not excending £25, unless it is 
sufficient in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil to enable the occupier to maintain 
in comfort his family and _ himself 
by the cultivation of the holding. 
Now, I think the reasons for this con- 
dition will be obvious to the House at 
once. We are anxious to avoid doing 
anything in this Bill by which we may 
be instrumental in creating anything in 
the nature of congesied districts in this 
country. But the House will see that 
that provision has also this effect: it 
divides small holdings into two parts. 
And with regard to the smaller class of 
holdings, which are conceived to meet 
what, in the nature of the case, must be 
purely local needs and local requirements, 
‘we make provision by which the County 
Council will be enabled to delegate the 
entire management of the smaller class 
of holdings to a Committee, which is 
to be composed partly of County 
Councillors and partly of allotments 
managers in the parish in which the land 
is situated; and if there should be no 
allotments manager, then to a person, 
who should be elected as if he were an 
allotments manager, expressly for the 
purpose. I am afraid I have wearied 
the House, but I shall not trouble it very 
much longer. Now, I come to the most 
difficult of the questions which we have 
had to meet in a measure dealing 
with this subject, and that is the provi- 
sion of the necessary buildings. In some 
cases, of course, there would be buildings 
which are already in existence, which are 
either suitable or easily capable of being 
adapted to the purpose ; in others, there 
will be none. Where that is the case, 
how are they to he provided? By the 
Local Authority? by the purchaser 
from his own resources? or by the pur- 
chaser with the aid of the Local 
Authority ? It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that the Local Authority should 
advance to the purchaser money for this 
purpose. With regard to the last of 
these suggestions, I have been altogether 
unable to entertain it; and for this 
reason, that I have found no security 
whatever that appears to me to be 
adequate for the purpose. And with 
regard to the other two alternatives, we 
are clearly of opinion that the build- 
ings, if possible, ought to be erected by the 
purchaser. We think they would be 
Mr. Chaplin 
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built, under these circumstances, with far 
more economy, and they would also pro- 
vide an additional guarantee for the 
security of the ratepayers in the event, 
under any circumstances, of the purchaser 
not being forthcoming with his annual 
instalments. But, on the other hand, 
of course, there may be cases where the 
provision of buildings in addition to the 
payment of the purchase-money would so 
seriously encroach on the capital of the 


purchaser as to seriously cripple 
him in the cultivation of his hold. 
ing. Where that is the case we 


thought it right to make a_ pro 
vision by which, under circumstances 
of that kind, the Local Authority may 
provide the buildings themselves as part 
of the agreement, either for the sale or 
the letting of the holding; and I am 
bound to say myself that, in cases where 
the land is let, I do not see howthe Local 
Authority can escape from the burden of 
providing the necessary buildings them- 
selves. I now hope I am coming very 
near the end of what I am afraid has 
been a very long story. There is one more 
provision in the Bill which I must submit 
to the attention of the House, There 
may be cases—and very possibly there 
will be cases—in which the occupying 
tenant of a small holding may be anxious 
to buy his occupation from his landlord, 
who may also be perfectly willing and 
perfectly ready to self ; where that is the 
case,and where the parties have already 
come to an agreement upon the subject, 
there the'County Council ix empowered to 
lend to the tenant three-fourths of the 
purchase-money on the security of the 
holding. If the holding is bought under 
these circumstances, it becomes at once 
subject to all the other conditions in 
respect of small holdings to which I have 
already referred. But no advance of this 
kind is tu be made unless the County 
Council is satisfied that the price is rea- 
sonable, that the title is good, and that 
the purchase is made in good faith. And 
now I think the time has come when I 
should bring my observations to 4 
close. I am exceedingly grateful to 
the House for the indulgence with 
which it has listened to them. I am 
perfectly well aware of the many imper- 
fections which doubiless will be found in 
the Bill which I have desired to submit 
to the consideration of the House. Nor 
has it been either an easy or a simple 
matter to formulate proposals on the 
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subject of this Bill; on the contrary, the 
difficulties have been great, ard they 
have been all the greater because they 
are inherent in the nature of the case. 
We have to deal with conditions, of 
course, in which it is difficult enough for 
those who cultivate the soil to hold their 
own even when the work is done under 
the most scientific, and under the most 
economic, conditions. How is it likely, 
then, to fare with those who enter on 
this task without the aid of these advan- 
tages? Are we justified in hoping and 
believing that the greater industry 
which I think we may anticipate, en- 
couraged and inspired by the stimulus 
of ownership, will more than com- 
pensate for the want of these advan- 
tages? That is the problem which, in 
my opinion, only time can solve, and 
which experience alone will be able to 
decide. But there is much to encourage 
us in believing that it will, and this, at 
least, may, with confidence, be asserted, 
that there never was a time more favour- 
able for making such an _ experi- 
ment than is the present. Land 
in the market is very plentiful, and 
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land never was so cheap; and although | 
it is true that at the present moment the | 
prices of agricultural produce are low, | 
vet I believe myself that the prices both | 
of land and produce are more likely to | 


rise in the future than they are to fall. 


If that be so, and if I am right in my | 


anticipation upon this point, then the 
small holders in the future will enter on 
their new career with every hope 
and every prospect of success, and most 
sincerely do I hope it may be so. If by 
any means we can succeed in attaching 
more closely to the soil the men to whose 
exertions the wealth it produces 
is mainly owing, I am _ persuaded we 
shall achieve a work which will add 
not only to the happiness and welfare of 
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discharged an important task with great 
ability and clearness. I am very glad 
that in bringing forward his measure, at 
all events, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it necessary to disparage his 
own Bill, or assure us that it was one 
which was not likely to have important 
consequences. It is impossible, I think, 
to conceive any measure which is more 
important in its character, and which, if 
it succeed, as we all hope it may succeed, 
will be more beneficial in its effects on 
this country. Now, of course, what we 
desire, and what I think the Gentlemen 
opposite desire also, is that this Bill 
should be made a thoroughly genuine 
and workable Bill. I give the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the Government, full 
credit for having that intention, and I 
hope, in the few remarks that I shall 
have to make upon it, that they will not 
believe that I am suggesting that there 
is any other design on the part of the 
Government. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman has said that this is a tenta- 
tive Bill. Well, I will not quarrel with 
the adjective. There is no doubt that there 
are provisions in this Bill—and, in fact, 
the whole machinery of the measure 
is necessarily such—somewhat novel 
in character. There was only one 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
address which, I think, might have been 
shortened, and which, indeed, was hardly 
necessary, When he endeavoured to con- 
vince the House that it was a matter of 
great importance that facilities should be 


| given to attach the labourer to the soil. 





the people, but will redound to the credit | 


of the Parliament which will pass the 
measure into law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
facilitate the acquisition of Small Agricultural 
Holdings.”"—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

(5.40.) Sir W. VERNON HAR- 
COURT (Derby): I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will feel that by the 
cheers that followed the conclusion of 
his speech—and it is acknowledged on 
both sides of the House—he has 





I can assure him that if there is no 
ditticulty on that side of the House, he 
will never have any difficulty on this 
side of the House in bringing us to that 
conclusion. Indeed, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me for saying so, 
if he is converted on that subject, there 
will be no one left to be converted. That 
has always been the creed that we have 
held, and Iam happy to know that he 
holds that creed in its orthodox form. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken so 
frankly of the change of opinion that 
has come over his own mind in this 
matter, that even if I had been so dis- 
posed to advert to former Debates, I 
should not think of doing so on the 
present occasion. It was quite worth 
while that the right hon. Gentleman 
should occupy the responsible position 
that he now holds if, by the further 
knowledge he has acquired, he should 
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have come to a different conclusion to 
that which he tells us he at one time 
entertained. Therefore I think he may 
take it for granted now, that everybody 
is agreed that there ought to be a 
measure for facilitating the creation of 
small holdings ; that everybody is agreed 
that small holdings are a good thing if 
they can be acquired ; and that, therefore, 
the objective view is one upon which 
there is a general concurrence of opinion. 
Now, of course, we come to the 
machinery that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has proposed in his Bill, and there, 
of course, we must expect that there 
will be a considerable difference of 
opinion among those who have long 
had to consider this question. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
altered his opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of small holdings in them- 
selves. He still seems not to have 
become an absolute convert to the blessed 
word “compulsion.” Well now, Sir, I do 
not object to the tone in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken upon that 
subject, though I differ from the con- 
clusion at which he has arrived. I think 
all that violence of feeling which at one 


time raged against the very idea of em- 
ploying compulsory powers seems to 


have disappeared. It is natural that it 
should have disappeared, for compulsion 
has been employed with great advantage, 
and, indeed, under an obvious necessity, 
in a great number of measures cognate 
to the one now before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman admits that, and 
says :— 

“T admit that compulsion has_ been 
employed, and might be employed, but there 
is no necessity in this case.” 


Now, I should like to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of what the course of 
legislation upon these agricultural 
subjects has been. He will remember, 
and the House will remember, the first 
Bill introduced by the Government of 
Mr. Disraeli—for compensation for 
tenants’ improvements. At that time it 
was maintained that compulsion could 
not be employed, that it was a thing not 
to be heard of for a moment; and the 
consequence was that in that’ Bill a pro- 
vision was introduced that every land- 
lord, by giving notice, might contract 
himself out of the Bill. Well, what was 
the consequence? Why, that almost all 
the landlords—I might almost say 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt 
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universally—contracted themselves out of 
the Bill; and the very same Government, 
if I remember right, were compelled +o 
come down and strike that provision 
out of the Bill, and take away the 
power of voluntary contract in respect 
of that measure. That is an 
example of where you believed that 
you could do without compulsion, 
and found that you were mistaken 
in that belief. The next measure, 
with regard to which we were told that 
compulsion was unnecessary, Was in the 
case of allotments. We were told, “ Oh, 
voluntary power is quite sufficient, and 
compulsion is unnecessary.” Did you find 
compulsion unnecessary? Why, after 
the first Allotments Bill, you were 
obliged to bring in a second Allotments 
Bill. And what was the ground 
alleged? Why, that compulsion was 
necessary. I think that is a fair account 
of what happened in the case of allot- 
ment; and, therefore, I cannot conceive 
why the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government should have come to the 
conclusion that, having been obliged to 
resort to it, where compulsion had been 
dispensed with they can start this 
measure as an effective and working 
measure when they depart from that 
principle, which, in other cases, they 
have been obliged, after experience, to 
resort to. Now, there is one authority 
on this subject--and I assure you, Mr. 
Speaker and the Government, that I am 
not going to cite a quotation from 
Hansard for the purpose of making an 
attack on anybody, but I am using this 
as an argument. When the subject of 
compulsion was under discussion, the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Debate of 1886 was that small 
holdings were necessarily, in them- 
selves, evils. That was not the point 
upon which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relied. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that—he used a very 
strong expression, to which I will not 
refer. But his objection was, “the 
substitution of the community for the 
individua! in the creation of small hold- 
ings ”—that was his line of argument. 
And he said, arguing that question, 
that even if that difficulty were removed 
in order to make the plan a_ work- 
able plan—the plan recommended 
by the hon. Member for Ipswich 
and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham— 
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unless they were to have compulsion, 
that Bill would be no good at all. 
I am only using that as an argument 
inst the views taken by the right 

hon. Gentleman on the subject of com- 
pulsion. This is what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said :— 

“If there is no compulsion, then the pro- 
—< my right hon. Friend the Member for 

irmingham will share the fate of the Act of 
George III,” 
That was an old Act, where the principle 
was not admitted, and under which, in 
point of fact, nothing has ever been done. 
And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that if there were no compulsion, 
that then the measure proposed would 
share the fate of this obsolete, and, prac- 
tically-speaking, abortive measure :— 

“With the experience of that Act before 
us, I ask, is it wise to embark afresh or this 
legislation ? ” 
Then, an hon. Member said, “make it 
compulsory,” and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said :— 

“Yes, with compulsion you would do 
much.” 
And then he proceeds to say :— 


“If compulsion is introduced, well and 
good ; you may run great danger.” 


That is to say, by adopting the principle 
of compulsion. 

“At the same time, you may give some 
effect to the proposal.” 
I give that as an argument in favour of 
compulsion. It was very well put by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though 
he disapproved of the provision being 
introduced into the measure at all, he 
pointed out that “without the com- 
pulsion the measure would be practically 
ineffective.” I am not proposing to 
trouble the House at all upon the 
details as to the manner in which the 
money is to be advanced, or on what I 
may call the minor details of this Bill. 
That, I think, cannot with any great 
advantage be discussed until we have 
the Bill before us, and have fuller infor- 
mation on the subject ; and I would not 
myself be a party to inviting the House 
to go into details of that character. But 
I touch upon this question of compulsion 
asa question of what I may call prin- 
Giple in this Bill. Well, there is one 
other matter which is even more impor- 
tant than the question of compulsion, 
and that is the body who are to give 
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effect to this Bill. Now, we have ail 
known in former Bills that, in deal- 
ing with allotments, the body that had to 
put the Act into operation was unsatisfac 
tory. It was unsatisfactory because it 
really had not the ability to deal with 
its provisions, and, therefore, toa great 
degree, the means of carrying it out. In 
the course of the Debate, when we get 
into Committee on this measure, we shall 
have the advantage of Gentlemen who 
are far better acquainted with the action 
of County Councils than I can pretend 
to be myself. But I must say, upon 
first sight, from what I can learn of the 
constitution and action of this body, I 
am by no means satisfied that they are 
the appropriate machinery for giving 
effect to such a Bill as this. I give the 
County Councils all credit for the admi- 
rable work that they have done, but they 
are a large body, who sit in a county 
town in the centre of the great counties, 
and they have no knowledge of the 
details of the localities, and they cannot 
possibly deal with this matter. Indeed, 
I could gather from the tone and expres- 
sions of the right hon. Gentleman he 
almost apologised for taking the County 
Councils, simply because he had got 
nothing else. The mainspring of this 
Bill will be the body that is to carry it 
into execution. | venture to express 
the opinion, and it is an opinion which 
I expressed often before, that if you are 
to do anything in this matter which 
depends absolutely and entirely upon the 
local knowledge of the persons interested 
—you may say, on the whole, people in 
every parish in the county—you must 
have your Local Authorities on small 
details, and unless you get a body of that 
kind there is no life in this Bill at all. 
Take the County of Devonshire. We 
have a body at Exeter trying to come to 
a determination on the question of the 
necessity and propriety of smal] holdings 
in some districts in that great county. 
Take the county in which I myself reside 
—a much smaller county; but I cannot 
conceive that a County Council sitting 
at Winchester could possibly enter into 
the considerations which are vital to the 
determination of these things. And 
when you come to consider what will be 
the character of the work which has to 
be done—whether Blackacre or White- 
acre is to be bought for this purpose : 
who is the man in a village who is a 
solvent man : who is an individual to be 
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trusted — these are matters which, 
it seems to me, from what I know of 
them, it is impossible that a body of 
the character of a County Council can 
determine. Before this Bill has the 
breath of life in it, I think you must 
have these Local Councils—whether you 
choose to call them District Councils or 
Parish Councils. You willthen have a body 
consisting of persons who understand 
the very limited areas whose wants this 
Bill is intended to meet. These, it seems 
to me, are two very important points in 
this Bill which you will have, when we 
come to discuss this Bill in Committee, 
carefully to consider. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman spokeupon another point, 
which I think is a very material one, 
and that is the hire of land. We fought 
that out on the Allotments Bill at very 
considerable length. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to have come to a 
conclusion largely adverse to the prin- 
ciple of hiring land. I hope when that 
question comes to be argued at further 
length he will be prepared to modify 
his views; but I understand now that, 
as regards the labourers, he is disposed 
to consider the question, and, as I under- 
stand, there are some provisions in the 
Bill with reference to the hire of land 
upon a small scale. I therefore think 
we have made a considerable advance 
since the time of the Allotments Bill. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcuiz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
There is no provision in the Allotments 
Bill for the compulsory acquisition of 
land; but there was for the voluntary 
acquisition, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I hope we 
shall learn in the course of the discussion 
what extent of hiring has been employed 
in the case of allotments. There is 
another provision which I confess I did 
not clearly understand, which was the 
limitation of the buildings for a dwelling- 
house. As I understand from the right 
hon. Gentleman no _ dwelling-house, 
except by special permission, is to be 
allowed upon any land under £25 a 
year. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Under the value of 
£25, unless, in the opinion of the County 
Council, the cultivation of the holding 
would be sufficient to provide for the 
maintenance of the man and his 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I think there 
are a great many holdings where the 
value would be under £25. There 
are numbers, not only under £25, 
but under £20 and £15, where men are 
living on their own resources, and | 
should be extremely sorry to see the 
right hon. Gentleman put any limitation 
upon these. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Do I understand 
that in the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man there should be no limitation ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly not 
anything like to the extent of £25, 
That is very extreme. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman should take heart, 
and not be afraid of the creation of con- 
gested districts in the agricultural Pro- 
vinces of England. The alarm on this 
subject is altogether unfounded, and may 
very well be dismissed. Now, Sir, I do 
not desire to delay the House in further 
discussing this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman may be assured that on this 
side of the House the object he has at 
heart is one we will be ready to support, 
and we are quite prepared to go into the 
discussion of this Bill with a hearty de- 
sire to make it a living and a workable 
measure. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Agriculture on the introduction of 
this Bill, which I believe will be a benefit 
to the country residents in general, and 
will be the means of attracting a larger 
number of people to the land. The only 
objection to the Bill taken by the right 
hon, Gentleman who has just sat down 
is that it does not contain the principle 
of compulsion. Iam very glad, indeed, 
that that principle of compulsion does 
not come in at the present time, because, 


| Sir, if the land can be got in a voluntary 


way there is no need whatever for com- 
pulsion. I believe the Bill will work 
well without compulsion. The County 
Council is the best authority for carrying 
out this Bill. In Hampshire there is 
already a Sub-Committee of the Council 
appointed to undertake the management 
of allotments, and I believe the work is 
done very well. As farming a good deal 
of land, I do not think that any man 
who takes a small holding can imme- 
diately make a fortune. There isa great 
difference between small holdings and 
allotments ; allotments only occupy ® 





family. 
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small holdings — holdings of anything 
like 50 acres—the owner has to engage 
labour, which will run away with a great 
deal of his profits. Still I hope, Sir, 
that the experiment of small holdings 
may be tried, and I certainly hope 
it may be successful. There is one point 
upon which I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister for 
Agriculture, and that is a question with 
regard to the ld. in the £1 of the county 
rate. I should like to know whether 
the whole of that money is to go an- 
nually in payment for the land? I 
imagine it cannot be by means of a 
sinking fund. There is another question, 
namely, tiat with regard to tenants 
Pp wehasing their holding from the land- 
owner. My right hon. Friend did not 
siy What the size of those holdings was 
to be. 

Mr. 
acres. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I am glad to hear 
that; anything else would be impos- 
sible, and I hope that these small hold- 
ings, from 1 to 50 acres, may be 


CHAPLIN: From 1 to 


bought and sold, subject, of course, to | 


the approval of the Board of Agriculture. 
I wish to congratulate my right hon. 
Friend in having brought in this Bill, 
which 1 hope will be the means of doing 
something to improve agriculture. 

Mr. HALDANE — (Haddington): 
Upon one point, at all events, Sir, we 
on this side of the House are agreed. 
We feel ourselves under an obligation to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the extra- 
ordinary clearness with which he has 
explained the provisions of this extra- 
ordinarily complicated Bill. But the 
right hon. Gentleman began by saying 
that it was desirable—this he asswmed 
as a sort of axiom—to establish a system 
of small proprietors in this country. No 
doubt that is true; but it is true only, 
subject to certain limitations. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman realized 
the feeling of repugnance which some 
of us have to the creation of any new 
system of land tenure that would not be 
subject to public control. To me, it 
seems that the Bill of the right hon. 


Gentleman is defective in this respect. | 


The right hou. Gentleman made 

one admission of great importance. 

Hesaidthe reason wiry this Bill had been 

introduced was net ~\ much owing to the 

general depression in agriculture, but 

because of the difficulty of keeping 
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labour on the land—the difficulty of 
stimulating the labourer to remain on 
the land unless you gave him some ad- 
vantage. That is a very substantial ad- 
mission ; it shows that the agricultural 
labourer is raising his standard of living, 
and it shows the effect upon him of the 
extension of the franchise in 1885. 
There was another most important ad- 
mission made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He told us that inquiry into the 
reason of the failure of the system of 
small proprietorships convinced him that 
it was due to this—that the labourer 
had been obliged to pay exorbitantly 
high prices for the land. We know that 
extraordinary high prices have been 
paid for what is sometimes called aeccom- 
modation land—land near a village, or 
where there was likely to be a special 
want for cottages or small holdings. 
People who take advantage of their 
monopoly to exact large prices are not aet- 
ing fairly, and, if so, that would seem to 
necessitate the introduction into a 
measure of this kind of compulsory 
powers. The first and most formidable 
criticisin therefore upon this Bill is one 
which the admission of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in presenting his case, goes 





a long way to justify. But there is 
another point. Under the Allotments 
Act of 1887 there is at least « partially 
local machinery. There is nothing of 
the kind in this Bill. A Committee is 
} to be appointed, not for a particular 
locality, but for the entire county, and 
the administration will be in the hands 
|of this Committee, which has no local 
connection of any sort or kind. Upon 
the petitionof any elector the Committee 
is to come into action, and the only ap- 
proach to a local control is to be that of the 
inanagers, who have functions analogous 
to those under the Allotments Act of 
1887, which functions would be very 
limited indeed. Itseems to me it would 


| have been better to take another course. 


not have been satisfied 
with the Board of  Guardians—we 
should not have been satisfied with 
anything else than Parish Councils—but 
the right hon. Gentleman might have put 
some power of initiative into the hands 
of a known loca! body, as he did under 
the Act of 1887, instead of attempt- 
ing 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Member 
will perhaps allow me to explain. The 


We should 





object and intention of the Bill in this 
2P 
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respect is this—that the delegation of 
the smaller class of holdings should be 
committed to a Committee, which is to 
consist partly of members of the County 
Council, of whom the Member for the 
particular district shall be one, and partly 
of certain allotment managers selected 
from the parish in which the land is 
situated. 

Mr. HALDANE: I understand there 
is to be only one Committee for manage- 
ment. The General Committee is under 
no duty or obligation at all to the locality. 
There should be a duty on the part of 
the General Committee to act on the re- 
quisition of individuals in the locality, 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman has put 
every locality at the absolute mercy of the 
General Committee, with this exception, 
that the management of the allotment is 
put in the hands of the Local Committee, 
constituted as already explained. That 
seems to be a formidable point. There 
is another point. In the Bill which was 
promoted by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bordesley there was a provision 
of very great public importance. As you 
were advancing public money for the 
benefit of a particular class, my hon. 
Friend in his scheme said that that was 
not justified unless you got out of the 
transactions some benefit for the public 

let us say for the County Council. 
Therefore in his Bill my hon. Friend 
made provision that one quarter of the 
purchase money should be paid down, 
and that three-quarters should remain as 
a perpetual loan, on which ! per cent. 
interest was to be paid beyond the rate 
at which the County Council could borrow 
from the Treasury. The result of 
that was a benefit of 1 per cent. to the 
county in which the land was situated. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman should 
have acted upon that principle, and given 
the county some benefit. As it is running 
some risk, and as the rates are to be 
pledged, it is only right and expedient 
that the county should get some benefit. 
The County Council would be all 
the more willing to put the Act in 
motion if something was to come 
from it to the county exchequer. 
There is a further point, Sir, on 
which I should like to make inguiry. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
the rent charges should in all cases be 
redeemable. 1 should like to ask why he 
did not propose a perpetual rent charge 
as a quid pro quo by way of compensation 

Mr. Chaplin 


iCOMMONS} 





| 


to the county for borrowing this money 2 
If he had taken that course he would 
have enlisted sympathy in the county, 
Again, in this Bill there is no power of 
re-purchase on the part of the County 
Council, which is to buy and to sell. It 
might happenthat the land wasinthe neigh- 
bourhood of a village or town, and owing to 
the movement or growth of the popula- 
tion it might acquire greatly enhanced 
value. If the value of the land become 
such as was not contemplated at the time 
of the sale by the local authority to the 
small holder, surely it is only right 
that the local authority should have the 
power to re-purchase on just terms, That 
was « provision which wax made in the 
Bill of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bordesley, and which, I think, ought 
to have been in the Government Bill. 
As I said before, we do not desire to see 
any new system of land tenure that fails 
to afford adequate protection for the 
interests of the community. There is 
another point, my fifth and last. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us there was 
to be’no power of sub-division or sub- 
letting. That is so far right ; but he did 
not tell us he had put any restriction 
on the power of creating limited owner- 
ships in the land dealt with; that 
there was to be any _ prohibition, 
any restriction of the power on the 
part of the owner of small estates to 
prevent him creating life estates by will 
or by deed. As I understand, it will be 
possible under this Bill for the owner of 
one of these small properties to create a 
series of limitations in tail male with 
remainders over ; and I can tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that in a Bill of this 
kind there should be some provision 
restricting the power of settlement. [ 
should also like to ask whether this Bill 


is to extend to Scotland and to Ireland ?’ 


Scotland is interested in this question of 


| small holdings, nearly, if not quite, as 


much as England. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I forgot to say that 
the Bill will extend to Scotland, but not 
to Lreland. 

Mr. HALDANE: I am much obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and I must 
say that we are very grateful to him for 


/extending his consideration across the 


Border. We on this side shall look upon 
this Bill as, in its general outlines, 
good, in so far as it is the first proposal 
of any Government to create a system of 
small holdings in this country—good in 
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so far as it is worked out with great care | t i i 
and with great knowledge of the sianemee oe wi Pawan tert 
conditions of agriculture, and with a/|Itis in dv on df Gan ce 
desire to produce a system of tenure | tions on ne aa i; ~ ee 
most beneficial in the interests of the | tion of mag icaats Se eaaiananieee 
class for whom it is intended. But | for which elutes xf oes sy 
there are great gaps in it ; there ar | vege soem 
é ; ‘ ;t e the ildi 
points, for example, which I have ii which oe Bolect Oo ieee cadre 
cate Hype pe lee ool | which the‘ ommittee could not see 
: ys e are un- | . i 
able to look upon the Bill as more than py Ae if a cae : oe 
a first step in the right direction—a step | intends to : if Ste canes a cae 
which the right hon. Gentleman should holding sb Ape ‘hi : ws ole aoe 
take, and which we should not hinder canon *y oy list = sind 
him from taking, but which we should heard the ‘i sh a 6 r= sane 
carefully consider if necessary in the light | rectly, I g: the ‘th tek ment 
of further examination, with a view of | If that 4 rr ik ae a sey 
making the scheme he has proposed more | Gentleman wil ideas ~ hg ~— 
thorough, more far-reaching, ar si “ae epleninge Beg 1 iy 3 
: » it , and more | s . : as : 2. 
in harmony with the aieetes Glaiun vag aah on "ry we heh 
of land law reformers which will obtain le f oy “age tpn. cay Boge 
in the years that are to be. land, hich i Sait Ges ees ee 
(6.25.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bor- | right eer Ge ler - ~ scum és ten 
ace Seaman: ¥ an 0 . Gentleman, he cannot do that 
> : : nly speak- 288 . > i j 
ing with simple sincerity when I thank | a ay ran Pralth aa ie ~ 
the right hon. Gentleman and eghelder ¥ ty tab feo 
. d the upholder of the Parish C i 
Government for the promptness wi i “uae t Guo 
\ ss with | cer *k, it w i 
which they have dealt vith this uctiiion ~arrony = tae'Co ¥ ge :. 
of small holdings. Even if itis only one | small are 4 “hy gare: Say Blot 
good step in the right direction, Govern- they had to | k tof i. Pg 2 
ment are entitled, and I have no doubt | in “operati fs 1 Seas oak ae 
they will get, support from all sides of this | cudiiiien meen i the hemo We = 
House in carrying forward thei i. | i scaieith ol Gieariin ‘eae 
d i Ir experl- | exper > ‘ i i 
ment. The right hon. Gentieman hen fuse Ona ge oe gto 
explained in such eloquent terms the 3 i ~ lip Bt pc 
advantages of a peasant niapubeny that eer Basi opr te aa tee 
on that head there is nothing m« re be | i Aa Gey Gk to alten 
we to be | question, but that they wi illi 
said. The deficiency of labour ‘iti Shae * Shame ban tee 
I " i , the arry it ‘ n 
emigration of labourers to towns, and all | pees | al said rene mse As 
the social problems connected therewith allotme ts Th "Cc ase ’ Oun “arom 
these questions the right hon. Gentleman | shown an ins ay I walls “pte 
handled so thoroughly, th nee beernar eeue bene ee 
zhly, that no further | ac ses br 
argument is needed to show the Beseres i With. & 4 vo ~t ana meting yr 
for the establishment of a ‘pro i ag hedge Fades 
‘ ‘ yeasant pro- s » rig : 
prietary. The right edt, Geationies end men pcs 
spoke of the displacement of labour from sorry “ole ant hon oak Should 
sagt a gers AS ne ~Government should 
A rh n. Gentleman | adopt the principle of pulsi 
spoke of the labourers going from tl i ; ea ane eden otae 
F sg ie | said they found, after th i ; 
land because of their dist st ’ al IOeE than onthe 
staste for »| Allot : 37 npulsi 
occupation. I venture to say there i be caleae wt ot nas ee hal tae 
; . : 88} s as necessary, and hence the Act of 1890 
reason whatever why the labourers | T i on. G rac Pasa 
should leave the occupation to which a = 4 t 1887 b 7S ae 
they are accustomed, and which they mete vee oe of 1800 hed fothiny 
love ; and if the labourers leave the land | t i ‘with Seer aman.” We 
it is because they are driven from it by | si ‘ ne hae ——— 
the whip of poverty and discomfort T| tg tae ‘a. a eo 
ee a —_ ; s no reason contained in that 
h the | is earnest | argument for compulsi There is 
of their intentions to deal witl i e A aei wet be 
‘ al with this} gr i 
matter, which they have, at any rate mer ee ape eg i on .ae ee oa 
in a position that will compel future | I hav a 2 ncn eg Fo gh 
RE amore swe pe rave said, 20 years ago, that, although 
ents to carry it further. It seems | an rryy of compulsory powers ‘in 
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Allotments and Small Holdings Bills, I 
hold that the compulsory powers once 
placed there will rarely be used. That is 
borne out by the working of the Allot- 
ments Act. Questions have been asked 
in the House as tothe number of Local 
Authorities who have adopted the Act 
in a way which seemed to suggest that 
none have done so. I know between 
100 and 200 who have put the Act in 
force, by hiring or buying land and 
letting it to the labourers who required 
it. I have the names of between 
100 and 150 parishes where the Local 
Authorities have dene that. 
sufficient to answer the statement that 
the Act is a dead letter, a delusion and 
a snare. Do not let it be supposed 
that we know nothing of these things 
here; and probably, now that this infor- 
mation has been given, the justice of 
making the statements elsewhere may be 
considered. The reason why [ think 
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That is | that. 
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very strong argument I wish to address 
on the lines of the hon. Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane). The Bill 
adopts the perpetual rent system ; but it 
gives power to redeem it. It need not 
be in the Bill at allif there is any power 
to redeem it. I want the right hon, 
Gentleman to consider when we are 
entering on a new system which has to be 
tried, and which he and others have said 
has failed so miserably on the Continent, 
It is quite true it has been a miserable 


| failure in some parts of the Continent, 
| hut happily we know the exact causes of 


In adopting the plan for Great 
britain, however, we are bound to take 
safeguards against every cause which has 
created failure abroad. These causes are 
the curse of the money-lender, sub- 
division, and sub-letting. These are the 
three evils in France. I am not urging 
a system which will commend itself on 
the platform where men will get some- 


compulsion is necessarv is that it will | thing for nothing. I want a system 
p s y 


get rid of a ground of agitation; for | that will thrive and blossom. 
|take some time to create a_ village 


bear in mind that, although 100 Local 


It will 


Authorities have put the Act in force, | proprietary. But let the right hon. 


compulsion has not been necessary in | Gentleman 
of | which he knows have wvaused failure. 


more than half-a-dozen cases, and 
these half-dozen, only one has been 
opposed in Parliament. The difficulty in 


to the landlords as to the large farmers. 
One could not expect in these times a 
landlord to cut off a piece of a farm ; but 
if he were compelled, the responsibility 
would be gone from him. It was the 
farmers who complained when land was 
wanted that the piece selected was the 
very best land on the farm. I want the 


amend those drawbacks 


I remember when the Education Bill 


| of 1879 was passed. I said to an 
getting allotments is not so much due American “ We are far behind you in 

| education.” 
| is this peculiar thing in England, they 
jare a long time in adopting a reform. 
| They are slow to move; but when once 


* Yes,” he said, “ but there 


they lo move, they doso on improved prin- 
ciples, and go ahead quickly.” It is the 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman when 


| he is about to try a new experiment—the 


right hon. Gentleman to be sure—for I | greatness of which no words can over- 


am not lawyerenough to know—how will 
it be in the case of land in the hands of 





estimate—to avoid those evils, which are 
as plain as a pikestaff. As to the ques- 


trustees? Have they the power volun- | tion of quit-rent, let it be two-fifths if 


tarily to sell if they wish? And, 
above all, how about land in the 
power of Corporations, such, for instance, 
as the college lands? I am in hopes that 
the right hon. Gentleman will make 
some modifications before we see the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that one-fourth would have to be paid 
down. I think a sum which would 
ensure the bond fides of the purchaser 
would be sufficient. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners find 15 per cent. enough ; 
Lord Wantage’s Land Company take 
10 or 20 per cent. Perhaps the figures 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be a happy medium. There is one 
Mr. Jesse Collings 


you like, but keep it. If you allow it to 
| be redeemed, ordo not confine it to the 
| cultivating class, these rent-charges will 
| be bought up, and the land will be re-let 
| at exorbitant rents. There is one case 
| where there are 90 small holdings and 
| 60 occupiers in a population of 300. 
| That originally had a rent-charge of 
| £910s. What do you find there? That 
those who had the rent-charge and stuck 
to it are’doing well ; but a number of the 
rent-charges have been bought by small 
shopkeepers, and there are cases where 
the £9 10s. rent-charge has become £17. 
The man who has bought the rent-charge 








is a small landlord, and he is charging 50 
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and 60 per @cent., and in some cases 
double the price he paid. I would im- 
plore the right hon. Gentleman to guard 
against this. Everyone knows that the 
small impecunious landlord is the worst. 
The necessities of his position oblige him 
to get every farthing he can. Suppose, 
as 1am sure will be the case in some 
years, that some of these holdings will be 
in the market. If they are confined to cul- 
tivators and not allowed to be sub-let, 
the small capitalist, as soon as he knows 
this, would go out of the room and cease 
to be a bidder, leaving it to the culti- 
vators. Call these holdings Chaplin 
holdings or anything you like, but 
confine them to the cultivators. IT would 
also urge on the right hon. Gentleman 
the desirability of allowing the Local 
Authority to advance money for putting 
up buildings. A man can put up the 
buildings sometimes at half the price of 
the Local Authority. There were some 
cases of this kind in connection with 
Lord Wantage’s scheme. If the right 


hon. Gentleman does not extend the power 
of advancing money to the holders he 
will not meet the requirements of the 
poorer class of cultivators. 


Of course, 
this will have to be done under proper 
safeguards, but the greatest of all the 
improvements in the Bill is to make the 
quit-vent of an unredeemable character, 
and that Local Anthorities should be 
allowed to charge somewhat more for the 
loan than they pay to the Exchequer. 
This would bring all the inhabitants of a 
district in favour of the scheme, as they 
would come within the range of the 
benefit that such a scheme will confer. 
I believe this is only one portion of the 
work of the reform of rural life. If the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow this small extra allowance I have 
referred to, the localities would have an 
income for sanitation and other things 
without doing anyone any harm. 

*“(6.50.) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
(Kent, Thanet): There is a great deal in 
the friendly criticism of my hon 
Friend opposite with which I am 
disposed to agree. I need hardly 
say, however, that I have no 
sympathy whatever with the preference 
he expressed, and which was alsoexpressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) in favour of the compulsory 
acquisition of land. That I look upon 
as a most perilous step, especially in 
connection with a measure which is of a 
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tentative character. What my hon. 
Friend said of the necessity of taking 
full cognisance of the causes which have 
led to the failure of the system of small 
holdings is, 1 think, a matter well 
deserving the attention of the House. 
The hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division referred to the failure in parts 
of the Continent. He should have carried 
his observations a step nearer home, and 
referred to the system of small holdings 
in England, and also urged the House 
to take cognisance of the causes of the 
failure in England. I think it is 
generally adinitted that thesystem hither- 
to tried in England has been decidedly a 
failure. In the Counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland the system has been 
largely tried. The system was in the 
hands of those who were to the 
manner born—those who in most cases 
possessed ample capital, energy, and ex- 
perience, which enabled them to give the 
system full and ample trial. The system, 
I much regret to say, has broken down 
in these cases. The main cause of failure 
was that the owners found they could 
invest their capital better in stock than 
in land. In parts of Lincolnshire, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred, 
a very different state of affairs prevailed. 
The value of land for selling purposes 
rose very high. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Haldane) entirely mis- 
represented what fell from my right 
hon. Friend. I understood hin 
to refer to the fact that the 
competition for freehold ownership 
had been so keen that many owners had 
purchased their land at fabulous prices. 
I did not understand him to say that the 
price charged to the hirer of land had 
been unduly raised. What are the 
causes which have told against small, as 
well as large, holders? The hon. Member 
referred to the curse of the money- 
lender. I hope my right hon. Friend 
will insert a provision that the consent 
of some competent authority shall be 
necessary before any charge can be 
imposed upon land. The hon. Gentleman 
also referred to the case of sub-letting. 
Against that, also, I hope ample pre- 
cautions will be taken. Healso referred 
to the question of sub-division. [trust 
my right hon. Friend will take effectual 
safeguards against that. But my hon, 
Friend omitted to notice the main cause 
of the failure in small as well as large 
holdings—namely, foreign competition ; 
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and added to that is the ever-increasing 
burden of rates and taxes, which, com- 
bined with foreign competition, have 
contributed towards forcing the small 
holders to realise what remained of 
their property, and the practical 
extinetion of what was undoubtedly most 
valuable, the institution of small holders 
of land in this country. I hope the 
House will bear these matters in mind, 
and there is another which I think 
ought to be urged very seriously. 
One of the main causes which has pre- 
vented land from passing from hand to 
hand in large, and especially in smail, 
quantities, has been the excessive cost of 
transfer. The present Government 
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few practical men will be induced to 
embark in a business which has to be 
carried on under such hopeless conditions. 
*(7.5.) Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., 
Rugby): I rise mainly for the purpose of 
putting a couple of questions to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister of Agricul- 
'ture. I have always thought it unwise to 
enter into any lengthened criticism 
on the First Reading of a_ Bill, 
and although the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced this measure with very 
great clearness, when we have it 
printed, I have nodoubt we shall find we 
have misunderstood it on some important 
points. He referred to the class of 
| yeomen, and it seems to me that this is 





introduced, a few Sessions ago, a measure | essentially a yeomen’s Bill—a Bill to 
dealing with the subject, but, for some | enable men in a comparatively good posi- 
inconceivable reason, they handicapped its | tion in life to get land—and I do not 


most useful provisions, tending in that 
direction, by utterly uncalled for and 
most mischievous provisions, dealing with 
the wholly incongruous subject of primo- 
geniture, andgthereby brought about the 
rejection of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite spoke of im- 
posing the most extraordinary conditions 
for preventing the land acquired under 
this Bill from being made the subject of 
any kind of settlement. But what would 
he do where the owners of the land died ? 
I suppose it would be subject to primo- 
geniture of the most rigid form. 


believe it will be the least good to one in 
a thousand of the agricultural labourers. 
They do not want what, in this Bill, are 
called small holdings, at all ; but what the 
bulk of the English labourers waut is a 
thoroughly popular system of allotiments 
in extension of the present system. It 
seems to me that there are two great 
blots in this Bill. The first is, that there 
is no compulsory power in it given to 
the Local Authority to purchase; and, 
what is still more important, that there 
is no compulsory power of leasing. 
The other blot is, that the authority 





Mr. HALDANE: The land would be | which isto administer the Act, the County 


sold if the son could not carry it on. 
*Mr. LOWTHER: Of course, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is going to 
sell it absolutely, that removes to some 
extent the difficulty with which he sur- 
rounded his argument. 
right hon. Friend will, in Committee, 
note thesuggestions which have beenmade 
for preventing grave abuses that would 
otherwise arise under this scheme, and 
_ that we shall have a measure which will, 
at any rate, give a chance of this system 
being fairly tried. I would, however, 
warn the House against anticipating any 
large results from any measure of this 
kird. In my own opinion, nothing in 
the shape of legislative action will induce 
personsto embark in thespeculation of the 
ownership and cultivation of land, unless 
the conditions under which agriculture is 
conducted are made such that a man of 
average capacity and reasonable industry 
can make a living out of it. So long as 
they are ground down by rates and over- 
whelmed by foreign competition, very 

Mr. James Lowther 


I hope my | 


| Council, represents too large an area. 
| One of the main difficulties in adminis- 
| tering the Allotments Act has arisen 
| from the fact that the rural sanitary 
‘authority, the Board of Guardians, is 
composed of men coming from different 
| parishes, so that it is impossible for 
| them to know the circumstances of each 
| parish. How much, then, will that 
difficulty be aggravated in the area 
,of a whole county. We shall have 
‘an opportunity of discussing these 
/matters at a later stage, and I will 
| not go into them now, but will put these 
| two questions to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Am I right in understanding that 
the restriction upon the building of a 
| house upon a small holding applies, even 
if the tenant or owner is prepared to 
build that house at his own expense ; 
and, secondly, I want to ask whether the 
ld. in the £1, which will come out of the 
County Rate, will be borne by the whole 
county, or by the parish or parishes 
where small holdings are provided ¢ 
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(7.10.) Mr. CHARLES W. GRAY | the authority on this subject. The pre- 
(Essex, Maldon): I think the measure | sent Government is more or less pledged 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- | to go on with the question of District 
troduced has shown that, at any rate, if | Councils if they remain in power a suffi- 
we are approaching dissolution, we have | ciently long time; and if the other side 
gota kick or two left in us. The Bill is | come in, of course we know, from the 
one which may reach a very long way | speeches delivered in the country, that 
indeed; but I should be the last to | in anticipation cf Home Rule or any 
throw any obstruction in the way of a | other question, one of the first measures 
proposal of this sort. On the contrary, | it will bring forward will be one for 
I rise to give it cordial support. It is | establishing District Councils. The other 
sometimes said that the farmers do not | point of criticism had reference to com- 
want such a Bill, because it would set up | pulsion, but I think we should be 
a number of men to compete with them | very careful before making tentative 
in their own industry; but I have never | measures of this sort compulsory. 
heard any objection coming from the | If it succeed, I suppose that later it 
farmers on that score, and I hope the | would be quite in the power of our Party, 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, repre- | or of the opposite Party if they should 
senting the great industries of the Mid-| come into Office, to make the scheme 
land and Northern Counties, will re-| compulsory. If we made it compulsory 
member that fact. The hon. Member | now, without more experience, we might 
for Haddington (Mr. Haldane) criticised do more harm than good, and cases might 
the Bill at considerable length ; but his arise where small holdings were applied 
criticisms were very much those which a | for, simply to prevent certain industries 
lawyer would probably pass upon any | being set up in the locality. I hope 


measure proposed from the other side of | those who wish the measure to be com- 
the House; and there was nothing in his | pulsory will have a little patience, and I 
remarks, or in any others we have | hope it will be understood that the agri- 
heard, to show that there should be | culturalists as a class have no objection 


any hesitation in reading the Bill a first | at all to a measure of this sort being 


time, or that it should not have fair-play. , fairly tried. 

I hope it will not only get fair-play, but, *~(7.25.) Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
that when it becomes an Act it will carry | shire): I desire to add my congratula- 
with it all the benefits which the hon. | tions to those which have already been 
Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. | offered to the right hon. Gentleman. I 
J. Collings) thinks will follow legislation had the pleasure of sitting with him on 
of this kind. With reference to the ex- | a Committee which inquired into this 
planation so lucidly made by the Minister | question, and I am extremely glad that 
of Agriculture, I want him to give us an | he has found so early an opportunity of 
idea as to how selections would be made , bringing its decisions before the House. 
in those cases where there are more appli- | Personally, I think it is by far the most 
cats than small holdings. If this selec- | important measure introduced by the 
tion is to be made in accordance with | Government since the President of the 
common sense, I should think that if LocalGovernment Board brought forward 
there were an applicant from the town, | the Local Government Bill for England 
anil also one from the country, you had | and Wales. It gives real value to the 
better select the man who knows some-| establishment of County Councils; for 
thing about farming. The objections of | the value of the Local Government 
any considerable degree of weight raised | Bill lay, not so much in its powers, as in 
by the other side have been limited to its possibilities, and this Bill is far more 
two—namely, that this Bill is not com-| valuable in its possibilities than in its 
pulsory, and that the authority to deal | powers; and it would be so, especially 
with this matter is the County Council. in two points which were omitted, but 
I understood that authority was only | were embodied in the Bill of the hon. 
proposed because there is at present no| Member for the Bordesley Division, 
better authority to undertake the re- | They were compulsory power to purchase, 
sponsibility. But there is nothing to and the principle of the final municipal 
lead me to suppose that, if District | control of all land on which operations 
Councils are set up, they may not have | may be carried out under the Small 
either the entire, or some proportion of , Holdings Bill. The principle of com- 
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pulsory purchase may very well take 
care of itself in future Parliaments. I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept an Amendment in favour of that 
most valuable principle of municipal 
control. I should like to call attention 
to one or two other omissions, which in 
some parts of the country will largely 
delay, if they do not frustrate, the oper- 
ations of the Bill. I refer, first, to that 
large class of small holdings which exist 
in certain parts of the country, and 
notably in Wales and parts of Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, to which 
are attached large mountain pastures. 
No cause has tended so much;to diminish 
the class of yeomen as the vast enclosure of 
commons which took place from the middle 
of the last century to within 20 years ago. 
It came out distinctly in the evidence 
before the Committee that in Wales 
the small farmers in the hilly and 
mountainous districts were able to live a 
comparatively thriving life because they 
had, attached to their holdings, common 
pasturage on the hill and mountain 
sides, the value of which I need not 
point out. If the right hon. Gentleman 


desire to enfranchise, so to speak, the 


present small holders in the hilly 
districts, and to create a larger number, 
he will have to look into the question ot 
the regulation of these pasturages. In 
some cases smaller holdings had been 
consolidated, and the mountain pasturage 
belonging to each of the small holdings 
was also consolidated, so as to belong to 
the larger farm. Besides that,  ac- 
cording to a witness before the 
Richmond Commission, the small 
farmers are only allowed to pasture two 
sheep to the acre of their holdings, while 
the larger farmers are able to pasture 
three. The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, if he desire to increase the number of 
small holdings, will have to make some 
provision for the new division of these 
pasturages attaching to farms. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not 
conceal from the House the enormous 
risks which all concerned in these 
transactions will take on themselves. 
There is the comparative inexperience of 
those who will obtain the new holdings ; 
the question of having instalments paid 
regularly to the Local Authority so that 
the repayments to the Loan Commis- 
sioners may be properly made; then the 
further question, that the small holder 
may not be able to put up buildings ; 
Mr. T. E. Ellis 
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and the ever-existing fear of bad 
seasons, the cattle plague, and other 
evils affecting the farming community, 
Under these circumstances, it is of im- 
portance that we examine closely the 
amount of the purchase money which 
the County Council may pay for the 
land. The amount of the purchase 
money is the keystone of the Bill. Is 
the County Council to enter as an 
ordinary bidder into a public auction room 
to buy the land; for 1 know that in 
Wales certain forms and ingenious 
dodges well-known to auctioneers produce 
brisk competition, so as to secure fancy 
prices for the land. Many persons buy 
land not because they want to cultivate 
it, but because they desire to have a 
county position or to be made County 
Magistrates. If the duty of bringing 
hack the labourers on the land is to be 
thrown on the County Council, will the 
right hon. Gentleman give them a right 
of pre-emption to the land? Further, 
what are his real guarantees that only a 
fair and reasonable price will be given for 
the land? If such a guarantee be not 
given, it seems to me that the Bill will 
land not merely the County Council, but 
the Loan Commissioners, in considerable 
dificulty. I think this is the crucial 
point in the working of the Bill. Can 
he give us further light on the rules 
under which the land, having been 
bought by the County Council, is to be 
sold to the applicants? Is it to be 
by public auction? If the County 
Council! is to buy by auction and 
then to sell to the applicant by 
auction, the cultivator will be sorely 
oversburdened, and the Bill will 
topple about the heads of those who 
will try to work it. 1 should further 
like to say that, although this Bill will in 
its present form do a great deal to re- 
create a class that is of the utmost value 
to the community, it is only the first step, 
and many more steps will have to be 
taken, and will be logically and inevit- 
ably taken, by future Parliaments. [ 
think the principle of compulsory pur- 
chase will have to be applied. I know 
large districts in Wales where the tenants 
would give anything to purchase thew 
holdings at a fir and reasonable price, 
but the landlords are unwilling to sell. 
It is futile for the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that there is plenty of land in the 
market. There may be in Essex and 
some other parts of England, but in 
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Wales there is little land in the market, 
and it is only very rarely that 
the present holders have any chance 
of getting it at a reasonable price. 
One of the first effects of the Bill 
will be, 1 believe, to raise a cry—on the 
whole, a reasonable one—that no private 
sale of land whatever shall take place 
without the sanction of a Public Auth« wity. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
only take every step to pass the present 
Bill, but will accept occasional Amend- 
ments from this side, and more especially 
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the whole community. While | hail with 
delight a larger number of small holdings 
in the country, I have had considerable 
experience of the nature and duties of 
working them. On those estates in 
which it is my lot to take a very deep 
interest it is not only the very small 
farmers that have at this time a great 
difficulty in meeting their rents, but the 
larger farmers, with the best machinery, 
driven by electricity, water, and steam, 
have difficulty in making both ends meet. 
Take away these advantages, and the 


| small farmer is in many cases no better 
attention to the clauses of the Bill of my | off in point of pecuniary emolument than 
hon. Friend the Member for Bordesley, the labourer. I have always taken the 
with a view to giving County Councils | view that it is essential on the part of all 
and the Local Authorities «a real and | large proprietors to have a certain num- 
permanent hold on the land. | ber of stepping-stones into their larger 

(7.40.) Mr. MARK J. STEWART | farms, whereby the labourer may raixe 


do I hope that he will give considerable 


(Kirkeudbright) : I am one of those who | himself by going from one to another, 
feel the importance of this Bill as much 
as any Member of the House, but I do 
not think it is going tode so much good 
to the agricultural labourers as the right 
jon. Gentleman and some of his friends 
think it will. The speech we have just 


listened to will no doubt receive 


the deep attention of the House when 


the details of the Bill come to be dis- 
cussed, but I hope my right hon. Friend 
wil! give the possessors of land a chance 
to do what they like with their own, and 
to get a reasonable and fair price for it. 
Iam convinced that in the great majority 
of cases landlords would be only too glad 
to get a fair remunerative price to sell 
part of their land. In Scotland there 
ave large tracts of land which few agri- 
culturists would care to have much to do 
with, and others which might be made 
mere fertile if the state of the farming 
industry permitted any degree of cer- 
tainty of payment. The opposition to 
this measure xuppears to me to rest 
mainly on the non-compulsory clauses. 
1 hope and trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will stand firm on this point. 
There is no reason why a fair measure 
should not be submitted to the country 
without compulsion, and have a fair 
amount of success. If you adopt com- 
pulsion in the first instance, you alienate 
a large number of persons who are in 
favour of giving the labourers a larger 
right and interest in the land than they 
now possess. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man must not run away with the idea 
that by increasing the number of small 
holdings he will confer a great benefit on 


|larger farms. 





j}and so become in time a large tenant 


farmer. It is the absence of these small 
holdings which I so deeply deplore. There 
is no doubt, however, that recent legisla- 
tion and practice in the farming world 
has tended to the taking up of these 
small holdings and making them into 
The Bill will not meet 
with any opposition from the landlords, 
who are glad to get their rent, whether 
from a large or small holder. They are 
more sure of it from the small farmer 
who works hard with his owr hands, and 
has not to pay wages to any large ex- 
tent. Fault has been found with the 
County Council, but where you have a 
body representing a large area you 
may depend that you will have 
greater ‘fairness and impartiality 
than in the smaller Parish Councils, 
where there is always a certain amount 
of jealousy and rivalry which it is 
difficult to get rid of, but that is met by 
associating the representatives of a 
larger area in the County Council. It 
is said that the County Council is too 
large for dealing with such a question, 
but, of course, it would appoint Co:n- 
mittees to deal with certain portions of 
the district, and the members of those 
Committees would not necessarily be 
connected with the district in which they 
had to deal. I would ask my right hon. 
Friend if there are to be two Bills on 
this question--one for England and one 
for Scotland? The interests of Scot- 
land are likely to be somewhat 
lost sight of in considering the larger 
area of England. There is an apparent 
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disposition in the House to pass the Bill. 
Let us hope it will be a useful measure, 
and may assist the labourers and those 
of the agricultural community who are 
anxious to push on and rise; and with 
this view I shall have much pleasure in 
supporting the Bill, though I fear the 
House may possibly find its results are 
not quite so favourable as they seem dis- 
posed to think. 

*(7.50.) Mr. HENEAGE -(Great 
Grimsby): I must congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on his speech and 
the practical discussion which has 
followed it. I donot agree with the right 
hon. Member for Thanet that the small 
holders of the Isle of Axholme were 
brought to grief by the price of corn. 
They bought their holdings at a high 
price, and borrowed three-fourths of the 
purchase money from the solicitors from 
whom they bought the lands, and whenthey 
could not pay the interest the solicitors 
foreclosed, and most of them got neither 
capital nor interest. With regard to 
the question of compulsion, [, for one, 
am very glad it has not been adopted, and 
J think all the argument of the right hon. 
Member for Derby is worthless, for he was 
entirely wrong when he alluded to the 
Allotments Acts. The first Bill had com- 
pulsion in it; the second was purely an 
Appeal Bill. So I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman need pay much regard to 
the precedents before him. What I 
wish to press on my right hon. Friend is 
this: I think the remarks in regard to 
the financial clauses have been exceedingly 
just, and are, I think, well worthy of 
attention. Iam strongly in favour of 
there being a quit-rent on the land, and 
that precautions should be taken to 
prevent the land being saddled with a 
mortgage in the same way as in the case 
of the Isle of Axholme. The clause at 
present stands that a fourth is to be 
paid at once, a fourth as rent-charge, 
and half is to be paid off by terminable 
annuities. I would suggest that the first 
fourth be paid at once, the second fourth 
by terminable annuities, and that the 
other half should remain as a quit-rent 
for ever. Nobody wouli ever be in- 
clined to lend money on land so en- 
cumbered. I agree, also, that the rate- 
payers should have some benefit out of 
the transactions. There will be no 
difficulty in getting money at 2} per 
cent., and if the Local Authority charged 
33 or 3] per cent. it would leave a 
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margin for the benefit of the ratepayers. 
I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he cannot consider 
with the Law Officers of the Crown 
some clause which would keep down 
conveyancing expenses. I regret that the 
Bill brought in by the present Govern- 
ment three years ago was not passed in 
its entirety ; but as it was not, I think 
something should be put in the Bill to 
prevent the running up of law costs with 
regard to these small holdings. As to 
buildings, the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly right in not allowing the 
County Council to bear the cost, as you 
would have no security for them, and 
they will be put up by the tenant if he 
is the sort of man to have the holding. 
I believe the Bill will be a great benefit, 
and I cannot see why it should not be 
further improved in Committee if the 
right hon. Gentleman will only consider 
some of the suggestions that have been 
made. 

(7.55.) Mr. W. C. QUILTER 
(Suffolk, Sudbury): I cannot allow this 
Bill to pass without a few words from 
me, as I take so much interest in the 
subject. [ want to express, very shortly, 
the objections I hold to some of the pro- 
posals of my right hon. Friend. 1 think 
he will find it necessary to introduce 
compulsory powers, for, without them in 
the background, he will not be able ‘to 
make arrangements with the landowners. 
I heartily approve of the County Council 
asa body to whom these questions must 
be remitted. In my own county the 
most interesting question has been the 
housing of the working classes, and 
the difficulty we had to meet was the 
smallness of the area dealt with by the 
Board of Guardians. It is now found 
that the County Council is the only body 
able to deal with questions of this kind 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will con- 
sider whether the limit of £25 may not 
be reduced. I believe that this Bill will 
be of considerable benefit to the 
labouring classes, although I cannot 
join with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bordesley in the sanguine 
anticipations in which he indulged. 
[ believe that until the Land Laws of 
this country are radically altered all 
legislation of this kind will, to a certain 
extent, be in vain, and I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will pay some heed 
to the remarks of my right hon. Friend 
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who has just spoken below me, as to the 
possibility of the law’s delays and law- 
yers’ charges being serious hindrances to 
the carrying out of the provisions of the 
Bill that is now being introduced. 

(8.35.) Mr. JOSHUA ROWNTREE 
(Scarborough) : As I understand, from 
the right hon Gentleman’s very clear 
and able statement, there is to be 
only one authority under this Bill, the 
authority of the County Council, and 
that the County Council will have abso- 
lute authority, so far as they think fit, 
over the whole county area, including, 
of course, county boroughs. But if that 
be correct, it means that the non-county 
boroughs of whatever size, whether 
Quarter Sessions boroughs or not, or 
having any general financial relation to 
the county or not, are really to be treated 
as non-existent. I may be quite mis- 
taken in this matter, but supposing it is 
so, however much the boroughs may 
welcome this Bill on other grounds, I 
very much fear they would feel bound 
to protest against this part of it. It would 
be unjust that boroughs with heavy 
rates for special purposes of their own 
should be liable to rates from which, in 
the great majority of cases, they would 
derive no benefit. And, further, in 


many cases, as the right hon. Gentleman | 


is no doubt fully aware, where boroughs 


include in their financial area a large 
amount of land, and are in some cases | 


large landowners themselves—-as in the 
case of the borough which I have the 


honour to represent, which owns 500 | 
then | 
considerable hard- | 


more of its own—it 


felt a 


acres 
would be 
ship that another authority should 
invade the area of the borough, 
with powers to rate the burgesses, 
to buy and sell land, to let land 
and build houses, and fix their own sani- 
tary conditions, all within the area of 
that municipal borough. 
not proposed by the Bill. If it is pro- 
posed Iam sure it will be a very strong 
objection to that part of the Bill. 

(8.59.) Mr. ROUND = (Essex, 
N.E., Harwich): There are one or two 
boroughs in the county which I have 
the honour to represent, having a con- 


or 


siderable acreage of land, and they, no | 


doubt, as the hon. Member opposite has 
po:nted out, will look with jealousy on 
tle powers of other authorities to deal 
With that land. An hon. Gentleman 
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wished the time would come when no 
private property in this country should 
be sold without the intervention or 
sanction of some pnblic authority. I 
think that such a state of things would 
be very detrimental to private in- 
dividuals and to the community generally. 
I rose to offer my thanks to the right 
hon. Gentleman for bringing in this 
measure to-night. I think the measure 
has fallen into good hands. He has 
always taken a great interest in all mat- 
ters connected with the agricultural in- 
terest in this country, and was instru- 
mental in bringingabout theappointment 
of the Royal Commission for inquiring 
into the cause of the depression in Agri- 
culture, many of whose recommendations, 
which I think were most useful, 
have been carried into effect. There is 
no one who is familiar with the history 
of our country districts in former times 
but must regret the disappearance of the 
smal] holdersand old yeomen from the soil, 
who were a most industrious and useful 
class, and who have been squeezed out, as 
it were, by foree of circumstances. I 
trust this effort of the right han. Gentle- 
man will meet with success. I look uwpen 





I hope that is | 


it as an experiment in the right direction, 
'though I am afraid that if the price of 
wheat remain as it is now, or as it was 
last year, 30s. or 32s. a quarter—J am 
afraid there cannot be much profit made 
out of the land unless these prices alter. 
I agree with what an hon. Member said 
from these Benches a short time ago— 
that this Bill offers a stepping-stone to 

the labourers to rise and better them- 
| selves. In our wheat-growing districts 
| I do not think the land can be better 
| cultivated than it is now, when it is in 
| the hands of large farmers who under- 

~tand their business ; but no opportunity 
| then arises for labourers to better them- 
| selves, and I much prefer to see holdings 
of different sizes inour rural parishes. 
| This is not the time to discuss 
| the details of this Bill, but I trust the 
| right hon. Gentleman will be able to pass 
| it through this House this Session; and 
| I shall conclude by asking him when the 

Bill will be printed and laid on the Table 
| of the House ” 

(8.45.) Mr. ESSLEMONT  (Aber- 
deen, E.): I rise with considerable 
satisfaction to congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman and Her Majesty's Government 
for having,as we might sey in Scotland, at 


opposite said a short time ago that he | the long length, recognised that there is 
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such athing asa land question in Scotland. 
We who have of late been sitting in this 
House for three or four years, and hear- 
ing the allotments question discussed as 
applied to England, we did not observe, 
when we had a Local Government Bill 
for Scotland passed, a recognition of the 
fact that there was a land question in 
Scotland. Her Majesty's Government 
introduced certain clauses inte that Bill, 
but told the Scottish Members that 
unless they accepted them ev b/oc, and 
as proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, no time could be given for discuss- 
ing the question. On several occasions 
I reminded the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the President of the Local 
Government Board of the promises that 
they made, that this question would be 
looked into and remedied at an early 
date by Her Majesty. Government. 
But it has been the privilege of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 


Small Agricultural 


the Board of Agriculture for the first | 
|}ecompulsery powers. J 


time to recognise Scotland in dealing 
with this question of the allotments and 
small holdings, and T can assure him 
that this recognition of Scotland. as 
comprehended in this Bill, will be looked 


upon with gratitude on the part of the | 


agriculturists of Scotland. JI had a 


matter suggested to me by my hon. | 


Friend the Member for Scarborough in 
regard to the question of rating. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Agriculture may recollect 


that on the passing of the Local Govern- | 
ment (Scotland) Bill the rating question | 
was dealt with in a somewhat excep- | 
| the purposes intended. 


tional manner; the county rate being 
stereotyped upon the average of 
a certain number of years. 
to say, a certain numbe 
of the average rate 
that became the stereotyped rate for the 
county assessment. Now, what I would 


of years 


Was 


wish the right hon. Gentleman to recog- | 


nise is, that any rate but the stereotyped 
rate—it was arranged by a clause in the 
Bill—that any rate beyond the stereotyped 
rate in after } 

between the occupier and the proprietor. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the case of this penny, it 
will then be a penny on the occupiers 
and a penny on the proprietors ; or 
whether it will be a penny divided 
according to the arrangement of that 
Bill, between occupiers and proprietors 2 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman follows 

Mr. Hsslemont 
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That is | 


taken, and | 


years would be divided | 
| the cultivation of the holding, and in 
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my statement of the case, and that he 
will give his attention to the matter 
before the Bill is dratted. There are 
only two other points which I wish to 
bring under the right hon, Gentleman’s 
attention. Speaking, as I have the 
honour to do, for one of the most agri- 
cultural counties in Scotland, | hope the 
right hon. Gentleman may excuse me in 
saying that in treating Scotland it must 
be with regard to Scottish rights and 
interests, and with considerations which 
difter in some respects from this Bill as 
applied to the English counties. There 
is one consideration [ think I ought to 
press very strongly upon the Govern- 
ment, and thut is, that so far as we in 
Scotland are concerned, we, I think, 
almost universally recognise that no 
Bill dealing with either allotments or 
small holdings will be of any great 
consequence to Scotland, or will be cared 
for very much one way or the other in 
Seotland. unless it is followed up by 
quite recognise 


what the hon. Member tor the Bordesley 
Division said—that if we had compul- 
sory powers in the Biil the compulsery 
| powers might be very seldom put into 


execution ; but it was the compulsory 
powers that enabled occupiers and 
proprietors to come to terms themselves. 
Theretore, I would strongly impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that he 
should consider now what been 
And J submit to 
him that this Bill will he ineftectual 
unless it contain within its four corners 
a” compulsory power which is to effect 
The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that no help or 
encouragement would be given to a man 
who built « house upon a holding which 
was of less value than £25. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The provision in 
the Billis that no dwelling-house is to 
be erected on a holding which is of 
value than £25, unless the Local 
Authority have reason to think that 
the particular holding is sutticient to 
maintain the man and his family by 


1 
hits 


less 


that case he may be allewed to erect 
a dwelling-house. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I understand 
the principle, and it is because I under- 
stand it so well that I doubt the wisdom 
of the provision. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that that class of individuals he 
wants to maintain in the country—le 
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does not want so much that a man should 
be kept in the country who has as much 
land as he can cul Itivate and keep himself 
and his family as he does to keep in the 
country thousands of men who have not, 
and can never have, as much land ; but 
who, on account of the circumstances of 
their position, have to make their living 
by working for others. If that in- 
dividual, by his frugality and industry, 
got into the position that he could yet 
into possession of five acres of land on 
which to make a permanent home for his 
wife and his children, and hiring out his 
labour to the neighbouring farmers, why 
should a disability be put upon this ser- 
vice man, that he should not be allowed 
toerect his little house upon these five 
acres of land? Why should I be told, 
because I am placed in circumstances 
in which | cannot stock or purchase 25 
acres of land, that ny wife and family 
are never to have a home? Why, these 
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are the disadvantages that send the hive | 


classes into the city. The right lon. 
Gentleman knows Scotland, and he can- 
not be ignorant of the tact that there is 
a vreat deal of dissatisfaction there, from 
thecircumstancesthat, in order to get those 
homes, the people have to congregate 
in the villagesin the country. What we 
Want is to givea comprehensive scheme, 
to give the allotments and small holdings 
in the district where the lahourer exists. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, * You 
shall not have a home there.” He ex- 
cludes the labourer undera value of £25. 
I hope, under these circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman will reconsider 
this, hecause, if I understand these con- 
ditions, I may at all events press this point 
upon him, that no harm could result 
to anybody by the industrial labourer 
building his house any number of | 
or even on half an acre,if he can 
do it. I hope betore the Government 
comes toany settled conclusion on this 
subject they will give thix matter some | 
more consideration, and I assure the | 
right hon. Gentleman that it one of 
very great importance, and one of very 
great interest to the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent. Unlike 
the right hon. Member tor the Bordesley 
Divisien, who says he wishes that the 
Bill may fructify and grow, I am 
practical politician, and therefore 1 wish 
that something will accrue the very year 
after the Act of Parliament is passed. 
We have been waiting to see some 
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justice done to Ireland, and though 
very little hax been done, something has 
been done with regard to theagricultural 
question. But nothing has been done 
tor Scotland. We waited to see England 
get an Allotments Bill, and afterwards 
a compulsory Allotments Bill. If 
you want to preserve the unity of the 
Empire, and it you do not want to hasten 
Home Rule, lask you to mete out equal 
justice to all parts of Her Majesty's 
Dominions. 
*(9.5.) Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I desire with very great sincerity 
to associate myself with the congratula- 
tions that have been bestowed upon the 
right hon. Gentleman for having formu- 
lated this very businesslike and com- 
prehensive scheme. The right hon, 
Gentleman spoke of restoring the old 
yeoman to his place upon the soil. But 
the “old yeoman ” is a thing of the past, 
and I much fear we shall never see him 
again. He (lisappeared chiefly through 
his improvidence. He was not at 
ul a thrifty person, though _ his 
habits did obtain for him 
certain amount of popularity, but 
as this measure is to bring about a social 
rather than an economic change, I hope it 
will not restore that unthrifty personage, 
Although in regard to general agricul- 
tural sentiments I quite agree with the 
Minister for Agriculture, I entirely 
agree with the Member for the Bordesley 
Division that it will a mistake, 
however desirable the sentiment may 
to place these small holders in 
the position of absolute freeholders, and 
~o enable them, as in the case of the 
“old yeoman,” to have recourse to the 
arest solicitor to mortgage their land 
him. With regard to what has 
\fallen trom my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcudbright, I think, 
Sir, notwithstanding the fact that 
|farming on a large scale will not 
pay, that fruit culture and simi- 
|lar agricultural industries will, espe- 
cially if the small holding is in any 
way near a large town. If there is no 
inarket near, you had better abandon the 
idea that Parliament can make farming 
of any sort pay. Great stress has been 
laid upon the word “compulsion,” which 
is a favourite word with the friends of 
liberty in this House. They seem unable 
to understand how it can be possible to 
make anyone happy, except at the 


be 


he, 


he 
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expense of somebody else. 1 hope, 
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however, that what has been said 
in the course of this Debate will 
strengthen the feeling of the House 
not to have compulsion if they can avoid 
it. There is one point which I did not 
catch in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I understood him 
to say that the Local Authority might 
provide buildings for which the small 
holder is to pay—I hope on easy terms. 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the Bill he has introduced, and I hope 
it will be pressed forward and become 
law without undue delay. 

“(9.9.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &e.): In the lucid speech ot 
the right hon. Gentleman there was 
only one omission, and that was in 
relation to the question as to whether 
this measure is or is not to extend 
North of the Tweed. I learned after- 
wards it was to extend to Scotland, and 
there is a special point on which the exten- 
sion should be supported. Scotland, as the 
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right hon. Gentleman knows, is divided | 


into two portions, which are cultivated 
on very different systems. The Northern 
part and the Western part are already 


under legislation different from that | 
known in any other part of Great | 


Britain, and some provisions have al- 
ready been made with regard to the 
extension of holdings there which involve 


the application of a system of compulsory | 
leasing. There are very stringent pro- | 
visions in the Crofters’ Act, and there is | 


a considerable demand for an extension 
of holdings. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduces too many limitations in 


his Bill its results will not be so large as | 


are expected or required. In the High- 
land area the rent received from the soil 
is exceedingly small, and does not, in 
many cases, represent the outlay on the 
buildings and improvements. Proprie- 
tors can hardly undertake the creation 
of small holdings, the burden is so great. 
The only way 


or some local authority, such as that 


to which the right hon. Gentleman | 


gives scope for work under his Bill. 
Until the local authority is allowed to 
embark on the creation of a peasant 
proprietary on a considerable scale, very 
little will be done to meet the land 
question, which has assumed great pro- 
portions in the Highlands. There is 
great difficulty in fixing the area 
to which agrarian legislation should 


Mr. Brookfield 
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it can be done is| 
either through some national authority, | 
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apply. I think the land question 
in the Highlands should be dealt with 
by the County Councils or local authovi- 
ties, provided you make the powers of 
these local bodies sufficiently compre- 
hensive. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen mentioned a point as to the size of 
the holdings on which houses may be 
erected. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
that there are comparatively few holdings 
of £25 in the Highlands, and unless there 
is to be a prohibition of extending the 
Crofter areas, this £25 limit of annual 
value will have to be altered, for other- 
wise the Bill will be inoperative, in so 
far as the poorer parts of Scotland are 
concerned. 

*(9.15.) CoLtoxe. EDWIN HUGHES 
(Woolwich): I desire to ask a question 
and to make a suggestion. First, I 
would ask why the Allotments Acts 
do not apply to London? There 
are a number of parishes on the edge of 
| the County of London. There is Eltham 
with 3,000 acres, and Plumstead with 
5,000 acres, only 509 acres of which are 
covered with buildings. In all these 
| cases, those who want allotments can 
only get them at a very high price 
indeed. I do not see why the 
| County of London should be ex- 

cluded from the provisions of the 
| Acts. There are many labouring men 
at Eltham and Piumstead who would be 
glad of the opportunity of getting allot- 
ments to occupy themselves with during 
| their spare hours. Another anomaly is, 
that by the Public Heaith Act of 1891 
Woolwich was placed under the Public 

Health Act of 1875, and has now become 
an Urban Sanitary Authority. Conse- 
| quently, Woolwich will be the only 

parish in the Metropolis under present 
circumstanees for which it will be ne- 
| cessary to appoint a Committee to act 
| under the Allotments Acts. If this con- 





| dition of things remains unaltered, 
jealousy will be excited among the 
people on both sides of Woolwich, 


which will have special advantages that 
were surely not intended by the 
| framers of the Allotments Acts. Taking 
| London as a whole, ! admit there is not 
'much scope for agricultural farms or 
| allotments, but so far as there is scope 
| I do not see any reason why these people 
| should not have the advantages of the 
| Allotments Acts and of this Bill, seeing 
that they are responsible as taxpayers for 
the working of the scheme. I hope the 
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right hon. Gentleman will see that there 
is no ground for jealousy as between one 
Metropolitan parish and another, and 
that he will make all the Metropolitan 
areas alike. 


(9.18.) Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): Although the right 
hon. Gentleman in introducing the 


Bill made an extremely lucid speech, 
there are one or two points that are 
still somewhat obscure. In the first 
place, as regards the financial aspect of 
the question, it is not evident from what 
source the money is to come which is 
to be used by the County Council for 
putting up buildings—whether it is to 
come out of the pockets of those who are 
set up as cultivators, or out of the money 
the Council wiil be able to borrow. The 
second point is whether the interest of 3} 
per cent. to be paid by the County Council 
to the Government is not only to include 
the payment of interest, but is also to 
act as a sinking fund, and to include the 
gradual re-payment of the capital sum. 
These are two points I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will make clear. It 
seems to me that the criticisms of this 
measure will crystallize round four prin- 
cipal points. The first point is the 
absence of the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of compulsion which might 
brought to bear on those unwilling to 
sell their land. There are cases, especially 
in regard to settled estates, where the 
principle of compulsion will be absolutely 


be 
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essential to the successful working of this | 
Act. The second point is that of the area. | 
The County Council is too large for the | 


purpose of settling the holdings under 


this Act, and if it is possible to secure a | 


Local Committee of the County Council 
and the allotment managers under the 
Allotments Act, surely it might be pos- 
sible to arrange for a Committee, consist- 
ing partly of members of the County 


Council and partly of representatives of | 


the different parishes, who might take 
steps under this seheme for the manage- 


ment and for the provision of small | 


holdings. The third point is the prin- 
ciple of compulsory leasing, which I do 


not think is open to the objections stated | 


against it by the right hon.Gentleman. The 
principle is by no means novel. It was 
introduced in the Scotch Crofters’ Act of 
1886 by the Member for Bridgeton, it 
finds a place in the Irish Labourers’ 
Act, and it is difficult to see why it should 
not have application to England, seeing 
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it would facilitate the action of the 
county in letting land to applicants. 
The fourth point is that of price. It is 
not clear whether there is in the Bill any 
provision that the land purchased by the 
County Council for the purpose of small 
holdings is to be purchased at a fair 
price. Not only is it desirable that there 
should be provision as to fair price, but it 
should be stated on what principle the 
words “ fair price” were used-—in short, 
what constituted a fair price. My hon. 
Friends the Members for Haddington 
and Bordesley have raised the question 
of the perpetual municipal control of 
these holdings. Ihave no essential ob- 
jection to municipal control, nor do I 
object to the levying of asmall quit rent 
in perpetuity as a sign and symbol of 
that control. At the same time, if any 
scheme of this kind is to succeed, it is 
most desirable that those who buy should 
have the best means of turning their 
capital, their energy, and their industry 
to the best possible account, and they 
will only be able to do that if they can 
do what they like with their own, and if 
they are not liable to arbitrary inter- 
ference on the part of any body or indi- 
vidual. With this reservation, I agree 
with the observations of my hon. Friends 
the Members for Haddington and Bord- 
esley with respect to this point. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I have to thank hon. 
Gentlemen for the manner in which they 
have received this Bill. I have no reason 
to be dissatisfied; on the contrary, I 
have every reason to be pleased with 
the mode in which it has heen 
accepted, subject to certain reservations 
made by Members sitting on both sides. 
As regards the question of compulsion, I 
do not think I need say anything further, 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite will have 
opportunities of expressing tleir opinions 
at a later stage upon it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby took 
exception, as had likewise been done by 
other speakers, to the County Councils 
as not being the most appropriate body 
for carrying out the provisions of this 
Bill. If not the County Councils, I want 
to know what body is more appropriate ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said that unless 
the Parish Authority was to have control 
there could not possibly be any life in it. 
There is one reason which I think is con- 
clusive against the Parish Councils, and 
that is, that this borrowing power of the 
parish at the limit fixed would be abso- 
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lutely inadequate, and that it would not 
be possible for them to conduct opera- 
tions of so large a magnitude as is 
contemplated by the Bill. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman referred tu the 
question of land being hired as well as 
the power of purchase. He quoted the 
Allotments Act as an instance in favour 
of his argument. But the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that in the case of 
allotments they are only let by the Local 
Authorities to the occupiers, and are not 
sold, whereas, in this Bill, one of the main 
objects we have in view is to sell them, 
and thus to create an addition to the 
number of owners of land. A great deal 
has been said with regard to the limita- 
tion which I pointed out was placed on 
the erection of dwelling-houses upon 
holdings which did not exceed the annual 
value of £25. Weill, Sir, I am not 
pledged to that, and I am quite realy to 
consider any reasonable suggestion on that 
point. But I would put this question 
across the Table. Is there to be no limit 
at all? Because that is the argument 
which I understand was used by some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, notably, by the 
Member for Aberdeenshire, who asked 
why a man shoukl not be allowed to 
build on an acre or half-an-acre of land. 
J am quite ready to consider the question 
of the alteration of the present limit, but 
I repeat that I am totally adverse to any 
proposal to allow people to erect build- 
ings all over the country on halt-acres 
of ground ; and I cannot conceive how the 
House could agree to such a proposal. 
I pointed out at the time that as regards 
these smaller allotments they were de- 
signed to meet purely local requirements, 
and that being so, it is not unreasonable 
to presume that in a great number of 
cases the persons to whom they are let 
or sold will be in possession of houses in 
which they reside already. But both in 
regard to this class of holdings and 


others, hon. Members must also remem- | 
ber this : that in the course of years the | 


instalments will be paid ; and whenever 
the purchase money has been cleared off, 
they will be free to do with their hold- 
ings exactly as they please. The Member 
for Haddingtonslhire referred to some- 
thing I said in reference to the extrava- 
gant prices which had been given in 
former days for some of the small hold- 
ings in Lincolnshire, to which I had 
referred ; and he seemed to find in this 
statement the argument tiiat compulsion 


Mr. Chaplin 
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was all the more necessary. But if J 
gathered anything from the argument of 
the hon. Member at all, it was this : that 
compulsion, according to him, was to be 
used, and used solely for this purpose— 
namely, that the land might be taken at 
a value which was considerably less than 
it was worth. That is an opinion in 
which I cannot for a moment coincide, 
Sir, it has also been urged by many hon. 
Members on that side of the House that 
some provision should be made in this 
Bill by which a certain amount of hene- 
fit, at all events, should be reserved to 
tle Local Authorities, who, I under- 
stood them to desire, should for all time to 
come have some permanent interest 
in the property which they acquire. 
Well, I own that in preparing this Bill, 
| the object I had in view has been rather 
to consider the benefit of the people 
who are to oceupy these holdings instead 
of the benefit of the Local Authorities. 
| Although I am quite willing to listen +o 
} anything that may be urged upon that 
point—and I think there are some 
| matters connected with it of considerable 
| importance—I must say that my views 
still incline chiefly in that direction. 
Then my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Bordesley Division criticised, in a 
friendly spirit, the amount of the pur- 
chase money which the Bill requires 
to be paid down, and he hopes that I 
may consider the propriety of relaxing, 
to some extent, that provision. On that, 
again, I say that, although I think my-elf 
that that probably is the limit at which 
it could best, or most properly be placed, 
still that is not a matter of principle, and 
it is one on which I am open to argu- 
ment. He also called attention to the 
great dangers, to the probable and future 
| suecess of this system which might arise 
|from the action of money-lenders, and 
| from the evils of sub-division and sub- 
| letting. But although I do not pledge 
myself to the provisions of the Bill, [am 
| strongly under the impression that when 
he sees the measure, he will find that all 
these dangers are already guarded against. 
If they are not, I quite recognise the im- 
portance of the subjects to which he has 
called my attention, and I shall be quite 
ready to consider them. Then the hon. 
Member for Essex, sitting behind me, 
asked how the selection was to be 
made if there were to be an_ enor- 
mous demand for these holdings. 
Well, I am rather glad to find that he 
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takes so hopeful a view of the operation 
of the Bill, and | think it will be time to 
consider what arrangements are to be 
made for such contingencies when they 
arise; but, under the circumstances, it 
seems to me that it is a matter which 
may well be left to the discretion and the 
judgment of the County Council, which 
is composed of men of business perfectly 
competent to deal with all matters of 
that kind as they arise. The Member 
for Merionethshire called attention to 
the sinall holdings in Wales which are 
connected with large grazing areas and 
in mountain districts of the country ; and 
he desired me specially to direct my 
attention to those points, which I shall 
be exceedingly glad to do. But the hon. 
Gentleman spoke also of the enormous 
risks to the Local Authorities which will 
be incurred under the provisions of this 
bill . | cannot agree with him upon that 
point at all. I am not aware of the 
enormous risks which, under any cir- 
cumstances, the Local Authority would 
be called upon to encounter; and indeed, 


it I were of that opinion, I should not | 


have felt myself justified in proposing 
any measure which would possibly have 
that etfect. Nor do I think that he has 
any reasonable ground for the supposi- 
tion. I take Clause 11 of the Bill, 
and I find that that clause provides that 
the County Council shall not acquire 
land under this Act save at such price 
that, in the opinion of the Council, all 
expenses incurred by the Council in 
relation to land will be recouped out of 
the purchase money of the land sold 
by the Council, or, in the case of 
land let, ont of the rent: and they shall 
tix the purchase money or the rent at 
such reasonable amount as will, in their 
opinion, guard them against loss. Well, 
I think that is a reasonable provision, 
and one which ought to have the effect 
which it ix intended to have, of relieving 
the Connty Council of the enormous 
risk, 

Mr. T. ELLIS: They must accept 
the risk of the price. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Of course they must 
buy the land by agreement, and must 
take it at the market value. It will be 
open to them to buy as it will be for me 
to sell, and I hope that in some circum- 
stances I myself will be able to sell some 
land for holdings at a price which will 
be mutually agreeable to the purchaser 
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and to myself. The Member for Kirk- 
cudbright asked me if the Bill would 
apply to the two countries. Yes, Sir ; 
the Bill applies to Scotland as well as to 
England ; and I am glad to think that 
that proposal meets with the favour of 
the numerous Members representing 
Scotland who have taken part in the De- 
bate to-night. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Does it 
apply to Scotland without any exception 
whatever ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: without 
exception. The right Gentle- 
man the Member for Great Grimsby 
spoke of a perpetual quit-rent. That 
is a subject which has received the 
support of many other Members; and 
he made proposals to me which would 
have the effet, to some extent at all 
allevents, of varying the provisions under 
which, as at present in the Bill, the 
purchase money is to be paid. I own 
that, so far as I have been able to con- 
sider the matter up to the present, I 
prefer the provisions in the Bill to the 
| provisions he has suggested. But I 
lentirely agree with him to the 
inexpediency of lending money to the 
purchaser for the purpose of making 
buildings. The hon. Member for Scar- 
borough and the hon. Member for 
Greenwich referred to Councils of 
boroughs; and they expressed some 
apprehension that, in the first place, the 
Borough Council would be overridden 
by the County Council; and I think I 
understood the hon. Member to com- 
plain that the County of London was 
entirely excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. As far as I understand the 
measure myself, that is not the case. 
The 1st clause provides that “if the 
Council of any county are of opinion 
that there is a demand for small hold- 
ings,” &e., they may proceed to put the 
Bill in operation ; and the definitions of 
the Bill providethis: that the expression 
“County Council” shall include the 
Council of a county borough; and 
therefore, I think these fears will be 
allayed. Now, Sir, I think I have dealt 
with most of the observations which have 
been made in the course of this Debate. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: What about the 
question of the rate ¢ 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid I quite 


forget what the question was. 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT: My question was 
whether this Bill would stereotype the 
rate, according to the Scotch Local 
Government Bill, by dividing it between 
the occupier and the proprietor, or 
whether it would fall entirely on the 
proprietor. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I apprehend it 
will follow what is the custom in Scot- 
land. 

Srr C. J. PEARSON : Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 


Mr. CHAPLIN : The point ought to 
have attracted my attention more closely 
perhaps, but I think it is exactly as my 
right hon. Friends have stated, that in 
Scotland it will be a divided rate, follow- 
ing the practice which is usual there. 
Well, Sir, in regard to any other ques- 
tions which may have been raised in the 
course of this discussion, some of which 
it is quite possible I have omitted, I can 
only say that before we proceed to a 
further stage of this Bill, they shall 
receive, one and all, my careful con- 
sideration ; and, to some extent I have 
no doubt, I may be able to meet the 
views of hon. Members. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What 
about confining the buildings on the 
small holdings to people who actually 
live in the locality ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN:: Yes; that is so. 
The Bill provides at present that the 
small holdings are to be purchased by 
the County Council for the labouring 
population in the county, and for per- 
sons who are resident in the county, and 
who desire themselves to cultivate a 
holding. But that is a matter I will 
take into consideration, and upon which 
T should be sorry to commit myself at 
present. 

Mr. F.S.STEVENSON: Willtheright 
hon. Gentleman say where the money to 
provide buildings is to come from ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I think I have ex- 
plained the intentions of the Government 
with regard to buildings in the opening 
statement I made. The adaptation of the 
buildings in the Bill will be included as 
part of the purchase money. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I am sorry that 


my question was not clear, but I asked 
whether the non-county boroughs were to 
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be virtually non-existent, and placed en- 
tirely under the County Councils. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, Sir. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read first time: 
(Bill 183. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, in asking leave to intro- 
duce the Bill for dealing with the 
question of education in Ireland, 1 may 
perhaps be allowed to refer very shortly 
to the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, and which cause us to have to 
deal with this question of education. The 
House is aware that last year a grant of 
money was made, the result of which has 
been practically the freeing of edu- 
cation in England and Scotland. 
Following that grant there has heen 
placed at the disposal of Ireland a 
sum which I may call, for the purpose of 
shortness, the equivalent grant tor Ire- 
land; and this, therefore, seems to me 
an opportunity for attempting to deal 
with a very important question, and 
putting, if possible, elementary educa- 
tion in Ireland on a broader and, I hope, 
a more efficient basis. Sir, the House is 
aware that the question of education in 
Treland is one in which the Irish people 
take a very great and a very deep 
interest. For a long time, in fact, 
Ireland made more progress in its 
educational machinery, at one period of 
its history, than this country. Since 
1831, when the Nationa! Education 
Commissioners were established, we have 
been indebted to the National Education 
Commissioners for very great and very 
valuable services ; and I would desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
sense of appreciation of the valuable 
work which has been done by that body, 
a body almost unique in ireland as 
being a body which depends entirely for 
its reward upon its own conscientious 
conviction of duty discharged, a body 
which has won the respect of all those 
who have been brought into contact with 
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it, and which, in another degree, has 
set, I think, a great example, an example 
of great encouragement—I mean the 
fact that we have there a body, differing 
it may be in political principles, differing 
sharply—it is the fact—in their religious 
principles; and yet, so far as I know, 
there has never been any occasion on 
which difficulties have arisen either from 
polities or from religion in connection 
with that important administration. 
This, Sir, I think is a very encouraging 
feature, and one which redounds very 
much to the credit of the body of the 
Commissioners, whom we call the 
National Educational Commissioners of 
Ireland. They have carried on their 
duties under great difficulties sometimes. 
They have had great difficulties to con- 
_ with ; or rather, perhaps, I might 

, they have not had the great advan- 
road s which have been possessed by those 
who have had to discharge the duties 
connected with education “either in this 
country or in Scotland. Since the year 
1872 the average attendance in the 
national schools in Ireland has shown 
a steady and continuous increase. This 
may be due partly to the fact that at 
that time there was introduced a system 
which gave to the teachers some interest 
in the results of their work. Be that 
as it may, I want to press this point 
upon the attention of the House: that 
in 1872 practically the average attend- 
ance in Ireland, compared with the 
population of Lreland, ran neck and 
neck with the average attendance in 
England. Since that time, notwith- 
standing a diminishing population, the 
average attendance in the Irish national 
schools has shown a gradual and almost 
continuous increase. I may give the 
House just three or four figures which 
show the position. In 1872 the number 
of children in average attendance was 
355,000, leaving out the odd figures; 
in 1876 it was 416,000; in 1880 it was 
468,000 ; and in 1890 it was 489,000. 
Taken, as I say, in conjunction with the 
fact that during this period there has 
heen a diminishing population, these 
results are not entirely unsatisfactory, 
especially when we bear in mind—and 1 
ask leave to point this out to the House 
—that the conditions of the systems in 
Ireland and in England are not the 
same. There is a considerable difference 
in the systems. In England the unit 
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with which the English Educational 
Department has to deal is rather the 
Local Authority. Practically, the English 
Department deals only with the ques- 
tions of inspection and of certificates. In 
Ireland the relations of the State to 
education are very different. The Edu- 
cation Commissioners in Ireland not 
only deal with the individual schools, 
but they regulate and fix the salaries of 
the various classes of teachers in these 
schools ; and, therefore, they have a far 
larger responsibility as regards the ques- 
tion of education generally than has the 
Education Department in this country. 
I need not remind the House that, 
whilst speaking roundly, the State con- 
tributes in England and Scotland about 
two-fifths of the cost of education ; the 
State contributes in Ireland about four- 
fifths of the cost of education. In Ire- 
land the remuneration of the teachers 
is, as I have said, fixed by the Educa- 
tion Commissioners, and they are 
brought, therefore, more directly in con- 
tact with the individual teachers and the 
individual schools. There is, again, 
another point to which I must make 
reference in passing; and that is, that 
the question of religion in Ireland 
has a very considerable influence on 
the question of education. It is true 
that the system in Ireland was planned 
and intended to provide for and to pro- 
mote what has been called “ combined 
secular and separate religious instruc- 
tion.” But it is also true that by the 
continuous efforts, both of the Protes- 
tants and of the Roman Catholics, there 
has been the gradual growth of un- 
mixed schools ; and the result is that we 
have in Ireland what almost amounts 
practically to a system of denominational 
education. 


An hon. MempBer: Hear, hear! 


Mr. JACKSON: I know my hon. 
Friend wishes—I will not say believes— 
that that was not the fact. But my hon. 
Friend knows that this tendency has 
from one side 
only but from both sides. There has 
been an increasing disposition, both on 
the part of the Roman Catholics and of 
the Protestants, to provide separate 
schools wherever they had a number of 
children sufficient to enable them to ask 
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for a separate school to be provided. 
Speaking personally, and expressing only 
my own individual opinion, I regret that 
such should be the fact. I believe that 
the mixed schools have been of great 
service. The example that I have just 
quoted—of the body of Educational Com- 
missioners themselves—of the good service 
they have performed in Ireland, leads 
me to the conclusion, along with other 
circumstances which have come to my 
knowledge, that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of Ireland, it would be to 
the advantage of both Parties and 
of both denominations, that they should 
be brought together in contact as much 
as possible, and, by experience, taught 
that they could live and work together, 
each of them rendering good service to 
the State. I come now to a point of 
still greater importance, and that is the 
question of attendance at the schools. 
I need not remind the House that in 
1870, when the Edueation Act was 
passed for this country, there was insti- 
tuted at that time a system of what was 
called compulsory attendance. For a 
period of time it was what I may call 
optional upon the Local Bodies to adopt 
it or not, and for a time there was no 
very general application of it. But in 
1876, I think it was, an Act was passe: 
which made the bye-laws compulsory ; 
and I will give the House one or two 
figures which show the extraordinary 
strides which the average attendance at 
the schools in this country made from 
the particular date to which I have re- 
ferred. It is true that Ireland was 
excluded, I would say, from the com- 
puisory clauses—I had almost said from 
the benefits of the compulsory clauses—of 
that Act. In 1872, then, the number of 
children examined in England was 
661,000, again leaving out the odd 
figures, which represented 2°86 of 
the population of the country. In 
1876 that percentage rose from 2°86 to 
4-69 of the population. In 1880 it rose 
to 7:44 of the population ; in 1884 it 
rose to 8°63 of the population ; in 1890 
it rose to 8°83 of the population. Per- 
haps the results will impress themselves 
more upon the minds of hon. Members 
of this House if I give just these five 
Mr. Jackson 
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figures showing the average attendance 
at the schools in these periods. In 1872 
the average attendance in the English 
schools was 1,314,000; in 1876 it was 
1,984,000; in 1880 it had risen to 
2,594,000; and in 1890 it had risen to 
3,717,000. Sir, these are remarkable 
figures, and they show what an enormous 
stride was made in the average attend- 
ance in the schools of this country 
following upon the measure which was 
taken at that time. In 1890—-and this 
is almost the last figure that I shall 
quote. But let me first say that, as I 
have already told the House, in 1872 the 
averageattendancein Englandand Ireland 
respectively, compared with the popula- 
tion, was what I have called neck and neck. 
In 1890 the average attendance, as com- 
pared with the numbers on the register 
in England, equalled nearly 89 per cent. ; 
whilst in Ireland the average attendance, 
in proportion to the number on the rolls 
of the whole of Ireland, was not quite 60 
per cent.; and therefore the position is 
this: that whilst they were relatively 
equal in 1872, in 1890 they had fallen 
away in Ireland until they were 
20 per cent. behindhand. I may put 
the figures in another way, which I 
think will bring them more clearly home 
to Members in this House. If you take 
the population of the respective countries, 
and test the average attendance com- 
paved with the population of the three 
countries, these are the facts. Taking 
the population of England at 29,000,000, 
we have an average attendance in the 
schools of 3,750,000, or 12-9 per cent. of 
the population. In Scotland, with a 
population of 4,000,000, an average 
attendance of 519,000 children, or 13 
per cent. of the population. Bearing in 
mind that Scotland perhaps compares, 
in some respects, more nearly with 
Ireland than it does with England—for 
there are districts in Scotland remote 
and difficult of access, which possibly 
may have thrown the calculation a little 
on the other side—what are the facts in 
Ireland? With a population of 
4,700,000, you have an average attend- 
ance of about 490,000, or about 10-4 
per cent of the population. 

Mr. KNOX: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaking of the last Census ¢ 


*Mr. JACKSON: I take the estimate 
from the Census of 1891, which puts the 
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population of Ireland at 4,700,000, and 
j take the average attendance during 
the year 1890, giving a little turn to it 
because it has rather increased since. 

Mr. J. O'DKRELLY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether he is using 
the same Census for the three popula- 
tions ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Yes, Sir; but now 
let me put the figures in another way. 
Supposing you apply to Ireland the 
figures which I have shown in England 
and Scotland, namely, 13 per cent. you 
get this result: that 13 per cent. of the 
4,700,000 ought to give you an average 
attendance in your schools of 611,000; 
but you have about 490,000, and there- 
fore the net result is that you have from 
110,000 to 120,000 children in Ireland 
who ought to be in school, and who are 
not in school. Now, Sir, I think if any 
figures could convince the Members of 
this House that it is necessary to devise 
some means by which we can bring into the 
national schools in Ireland the children 
who ought to be there, the figures I have 
quoted are conclusive on that point. 

Me. M. J. KENNY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the number of 
pupils who present themselves annually 
for examination ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Well, I believe it 
would in no sense alter the proportion I 
have given, and it certainly would not 
affect the percentage, however good, I 
take the hon. Member's point to be this. 
I can imagine his saying: Though the 


attendance may not be so good in Ire- 
land, the quality of education is better, 
hecause we pass a large percentage in ex- 


aminations. But my answer to him 
would be at once that if the material is 
so good, and if the teaching is so good, 
why should you not bring within the scope 
of it the whole of the children who are 
capable of being brought. I think these 
figures point to the fact that we must de- 
Vise some means by which we can bring 
Within the education facilities which are 
provided in Ireland this large body of 
children who, at present, suffer from the 
want of it, and this points clearly 
in the direction that one of the 
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measures to be taken is to pro- 
vide in some form for applying 
to Ireland the principle of compulsory 
attendance. The idea of applying com- 
pulsory attendance to Ireland is not new 
to the House. In 1877, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who was at that time a Member 
of the House, brought forward a Motion 
implying the principle of compulsory 
attendance in its application to Ireland. 
That Motion was—TI will not say re- 
fused, but he was appealed to, as we are 
from time to time, to be satisfied with 
the discussion—and a very interesting 
discussion it was, as anyone will see who 
reads it now—and with having raised 
the important question, and he was 
satisfied with having done so. In 1883 
he brought forward again a somewhat 
similar Motion, which affirmed the prin- 
ciple of compulsory attendance, coupled 
with a condition that possibly it might 
be necessary in some districts to modify 
it in its application to Ireland. That 
Motion was accepted unanimously by 
this House. In 1885 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs, who at that time filled the office 
of Chief Secretary, introduced to this 
House a Bill which not only embodied 
the principle of compulsory attendance, 
but also provided for several other 
matters connected with education in 
Ireland. The principle was not only 
recognised, but it was also applied ; and 
I think I may say that in recent years 
we have witnessed in many quarters of 
great influence a great change in the 
direction of the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of compulsion. I have seen lately 
a report of an interesting speech, made 
by the Bishop of Limerick, in which he 
accepts, as 1 take it, the principle of 
compulsion. It is true he points out 
that he thinks that in applying this 
principle to Ireland there should 
be careful consideration of the 
varying conditions of Ireland, and 
with that I have no reason to find 
fault. It is the duty of those who 
propose legislation of that kind to take 
into account the different conditions, 
and as far as possible to propose mea- 
sures which are likely to create the least 
friction and be the most beneficial. If 
we could once get the principle of com- 
pulsory attendance tried in Ireland, I 
think no one would deny that the value 
of it must be very great. It is not only 
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that you get into your schools a larger 
number of children in average attend- 
ance, but from an educational point of 
view you have the still more important 
fact that you get more regular 
and continuous attendance in your 
schools, and that is a matter of 
very great importance. In the Bill I 
am asking to introduce we have endea- 
voured to provide, as far as we can, a 
system of compulsory attendance which, 
whilst we attempt to apply it to certain 
parts of Ireland without delay, shall, at 
the same time, possess a certain amount 
of elasticity, and of consideration for 
the various conditions of the population 
of Ireland. I see my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) shakes his head, but I would 
appeal to him, if it is necessary to do so, 
to consider this: It is as clear as day- 
light that if you will once apply to any 
portion of Ireland the principle of com- 
pulsory attendance, and see its beneficial 
effects, there can be no ‘/loubt that the 
average attendance—theimproved attend- 
ance—in those districts will be such 
that no other district in Ireland 
will long remain without the same 
Therefore, I attach 


advantages. 
more importance, it may be, to the 


introduction and acceptance of the 
principle than to its immediate applica- 
tion throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Ireland. But there is 
another reason which I shall allude to 
presently, which will explain to some 
extent why we propose to take the course 
we do. In this Bill—and it follows the 
system in England, and also, I may say, 
the lines of the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1885—we pro- 
pose to make it the duty of the parent to 
send his child to school between the 
ages of 6 and 14. We propose to make 
it illegal to employ children at all under 
11 years, and also to make it illegal to 
employ them between 11 and 14 years 
of age, unless they get a certificate 
of proficiency. I may say that this part 
of the Bill applies 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Does it 
apply to the agricultural districts ? 

“Mr. JACKSON: This part of the 
Bill, I was going to say, applies, and 
applies immediately, to’ towns under 


Corporations and towns under Town 
Mr. Jackson 
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Commissioners. I believe it may be 
stated, speaking broadly, that that repre- 
sents only one-fourth of the population 
of Ireland. But one reason why we have 
adopted this plan is that the means 
for enforcing this compulsory attend. 
ance is to be provided by the 
School Attendance Committee appointed 
by the Lecal Authority. The Local 
Authority in the case of the Corpora- 
tions of towns we have ready to our 
hands ; and we provide in the Bill that 
all Local Authorities created the 
future, whether County Councils or 
Baronial Councils, may apply this part 
of the Act to their districts. Therefore 
we are making, at present, arrangements 
for the towns, and we are making pro- 
vision that as soon as the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is passed, the Local Authori- 
ties so set up shall have power to 
apply this part of the Act, and so cover 
all the districts in [reland. But I have 
said that the School Attendance Com- 
mittee is to be appointed by the Local 
Authority, and we have thought it 
desirable to provide some elasticity as 
regards the attendance to be given, in 
order to comply with the Act. We 
recognise that it may be necessary or 
desirable that we should not exact pos- 
sibly the same number of attendances in 
the agriculturai districts in Ireland that 
you exact in the town population ; and, 
in order to give that elasticity, we 
propose to leave to the Education Com- 
missioners the power to determine and 
regulate the number of attendances 
which it is necessary to make in 
each district within the area of 
each School Attendance Committee. 
That, I think, will give the elasticity 
which will meet the views of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. In the Bill 
of 1885 it was proposed that the number 
of attendances should be 150. Well, 
now, 150 may be a very good number or 
it may not for all parts of Ireland, but 
we leave it to the Education Commis- 
sioners. The tendency will be always to 
screw up the attendance to that which is 
found to be possible in the very best 
attended schools in Ireland Therefore, 
it will work automatically in the direc- 
tion of screwing up the attendances from 
time to time. 


in 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Do 
stand that the application of compulsion 
is to be optional on the part of the 
County Council when it is created, but 
not optional on the Town Commis- 
sioners ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON : As the Bill is drawn 
it stands with the word “may.” It is 
compulsory as regards towns under Town 
Councils and Town Commissioners, and 
it stands with the word “may” in the 
Bill in regard to its application to Local 
Authorities to be constituted hereafter. 
But [ quite appreciate the point of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if I can feel 
sure that I shall have his assistance in 
turning that word “may” into “shall,” 
I shall be glad to avail myself of it. Now, 
Sir, I come to another part of the Bill 
which is, perhaps, after all, the part 
which will interest most Members of the 
House, and that is the financial part ; and 
here. Sir, | must take the opportunity 
of reminding the House of the position 
in which we stand as regards [reland in 
this matter. We have a sum of about 
£90,000 due to Ireland for the current 
financial year—that is to say, for the year 
ending on the 5lst of next month. It 
is proposed, as hon. Members are aware, 
to dispose of that £90,000 by means of a 
Vote of this House in the form of a 
Supplementary Estimate, and it may be 
convenient—and probably hon. Members 
would prefer—that Ishouldstatenow how 
it is proposed to deal with the £90,000. 
Sir, there have been indications that for 
some time past that Members of this 
House, the great body of school teachers 
in Ireland, and others, have been taking 
‘considerable interest in the question of 
teachers’ pensions. The question put 
to me today was practically to ask 
whether, in accordance with the under- 
standing when the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund was established, there had been the 
usual periodic revision and actuarial 
calculation showing the present position 
of the fund. I am sure this House will 
feel that there would be, and naturally 
would be, great disappointment on the 
part of those teachers who have contri- 
buted towards that fund, and who are 
looking forward to the time when 
they may expect to derive the 
benefit. and pension they have 


we under- 
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earned from it, there would be, I 
say, great disappointment if it were felt 
that there was any doubt as to the per- 
manence and solvency of the fund. Sir, 
it is my duty to say that the revision, 
which} the accounts of the fund have 
recently undergone, has shown that the 
benefits which have been, or are being 
given, or the contributions being 
made, either the one is too great or the 
other is too small, and the consequence 
is that the fund shows a tendency to- 
wards getting into backwater ; and under 
these circumstances I think there can be 
no doubt that the duty is imposed upon 
us, and I think it would be the view of 
the teachers themselves that this 
£90,000, which is neither more nor less 
than a windfall, should be utilised for 
the purpose of aiding the capital sum of 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund, and it will 
be my duty to propose to the House that 
the sum for the current year shall be 
handed over to the fund for the purpose 
of improving its position. Now, Sir, we 
have, further, a sum in round figures for 
the ensuing year at our disposal of, say, 
£200,000. The House is aware that this 
is an equivalent grant to the grant given 
to England and Scotland, which in 
England and Scotland produced free 
schools for the population of those two 
countries, and I gather, so far as I am 
able to gather from the opinions of those 
who are justified in speaking with 
authority, there is a feeling in Ireland that 
whatever is done with this money one of 
our first objects should be, if we cannot 
free the whole of the schools in Ireland 
from school pence, we should free the 
largest portion of them with the money 
at our disposal. I think I shall be able 
to show that this proposal is a perfectly 
reasonable one, and meets with acceptance 
in the opinions of those to whose opinions 
great respect attaches. I believe it also 
meets with the acceptance of all the 
people of Ireland. I take it there can 
be no question about its being desirable 
to the teachers in Lreland, because they 
would benefit by it. There is no doubt 
that it is a very important question ; and 
the Bill proposes that, under certain con- 
ditions, there shall be a considerable pro- 
portion of the schools in Ireland freed 
from school pence. There have been, I 
need hardly say, a great many suggestions 
made for dealing with the £200,000, 
which have reached me. I have had the 
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advantage of seeing the report of a great 
meeting held in Dublin, presided over by 
the Archbishop of that city, in which was 
evinced what I suppose is the opinion, 
mainly, of the Protestants of Ireland. 
At that meeting there was a very 
decided expression of opinion in favour 
of applying the money in the shape 
of additions to class salaries. I have 
had the advantage of seeing, follow- 
ing that, the opinions expressed 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, in which he took a strong line in 
the extreme opposite direction, that the 
money should be granted in the form of 
capitation grants. I have had the ad- 
vantage of hearing from a deputation of 
teachers, who waited upon me, their 
views as to the particular form they 
would desire, and so far as I am able to 
judge, although starting off with the 
view that it would be desirable to appro- 
priate the money in class salaries, they 
have modified their views, and are now 
of opinion that it might be disposed of 
rightly and properly, partly in one way 
and partly in the other. They have ex- 
pressed fears lest, if the whole be given 
in the form of capitation grant, they may 
be placed at the will of parents, and their 
remuneration depend too much on the 
school fees. Now, I do not think the re- 
sult of fees on attendance in Ireland 
shows anything except that it has been 
beneficial both to the children and the 
teachers. I have had the advantage of 
seeing the view taken by the great Pres- 
byterian Body, and also the view recently 
expressed at a meeting of Roman 
Catholic Bishops. I should like to 
mention at this point what appears to 
me to be rather an important fact, and 
one which, perhaps, gives us a certain 
amount of freedom of action, which 
otherwise we might have felt some diffi- 
culty about, and that is the effect in 
pounds, shillings, and pence of the ap- 
plication of the general methods of dis- 
tribution of this money on the great 
divisions of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant populations of Ireland. I 
have had certain calculations made ; 
I have had the question tested in order 
to ascertain what would be the effect of 
applying the money wholly in class 
silaries, what would be the effect of ap- 
plying the whole of the money in capi- 
tation grants, and what would be the 
effect of applying half in one way and 
Mr. Jackson 
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half in the other. Iam told that these 
calculations show that there is practically 
no difference whatever in the aggregate 
amount of money which will go to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants respectively, 
whichever plan we may adopt. That is 
a very important matter, I think, because 
it leaves us, at all events, more freedom, 
without creating unnecessary friction, 
without doing injustice to either of 
these great denominations. It leaves us a 
little more freedom as regards the dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. O’VKELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
If the whole of the money were 
applied to the abolition of school fees 
what would be the effect? How far 
would it go ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not quite ap- 
preciate the hon. Gentleman's question. 
I was pointing out—— 

Mr. OKELLY: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman's pardon. What would be 
the effect on the school fees if the 
whole sum were applied to abolish the 
fees all over Ireland ¢ 

*Mr. JACKSON: [ did not quite catch 
the question. I think I may answer it 
by this fact. He may take it that the 
whole school fees in Iveland ave repre- 
sented by about £104,000, and therefore 
to really abolish the whole of the fees 
would absorb about half the amount ip 
our hands. Well, Sir, I have said that 
I have had a great many suggestions, 
but I have not felt it in my power to 
accept in their entirety any of the pro- 
posals that have been made. It has come 
to my knowledge, and I think it is in the 
knowledge of a great many of the Mem- 
bers of this House for Lreland, that there 
has been for some time past » feeling that 
teachers in Ireland are not very ade- 
quately or liberally paid. Jt has also 
been brought to my attention that the 
class of assistant teachers, failing to 


get beyond that position, may goon for a 
great number of years on a very small 
and, T must say, inadequate salary. There 
are, therefore, little grievances of that 
kind which, I think, it is desirable to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 


endeavour to remedy. We propose to 
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make an addition to the class salaries of 
teachers. We propose to make some im- 
prov rement in the remuneration of 
assistant teachers who have seven years 
of service as assistant teachers. We pro- 
se to make a little provision in order 
to improve the position of the smallest 
schools in Ireland. The smallest schools 
in Ireland, I will remind the House, 
are not confined to one denomination ; 
they belong to both denominations, and, 
therefore, it is not a question of religion. 
We propose to make a capitation grant 
practically of the balance. Stated 
roughly, the apportionment of the money 
will take the form of half in capitation 
grants and one-half in the other directions 
I have indicated. For these benefits which 
we propose to confer we propose to ask 
something in return ; we propose to ask 
that all schools, the fees of which do not 
exceed 6s. per child per annum, shall in 
future be free from school fees. It may 
be asked why I have suggested 6s. I 
will tell the House. I recognise the 
principle that it is desirable not only to 
compensate the teacher for the abolition 
of school fees, but also to give him a 
little improvement in his position in 
addition. The total sum at our disposal 
practically represents 8s. per head on the 
average attendance. I should have been 
glad if it had been possible to obtain 
enough for the abolition up to the point of 
8s., | out, as hon. Members will see, if that 
were done the teachers in schools, the fees 
of whichwere 8s. per head perannum,would 
gain no benefit whatever under the Bill. 
herefore I have, in order, if you like, 
to make a compromise—for it is a com- 
promise—adopted 6s. as the limit, in 
order to leave the teacher something in 
addition to the compensation that is 
given for the abolition of school fees. 
The effect of this distribution will be 
this—and I must not conceal it from the 
House—that it will give the greater 
benefit to the poor districts and the poor 
schools than to the larger and better 
schools. I do not know that that in itself 
is unjust or ought of necessity to be 
objected to. I have now practically given 
to the House all the information 
CoLtoneL NOLAN: Anything for the 
Christian Brothers ? 
Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
about the Christian Brothers. The 
Christian Brothers, if they come under 
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the Act, will benefit by it. I omitted to 
mention that where there are in Ireland 
schools paid by capitation grant and 
not by class salaries, it will, of course, be 
necessary to make an augmented capita- 
tion grant in order to compensate for the 
addition to the class salaries. I apologise 
fordetainingthe Houseat such length. The 
question is a most important one. There 
have been measures, no doubt, from 
time to time introduced into this House 
which seemed to be of greater import- 
ance, but I venture to think that if we 
can devise some means by which the 
benefits of education shall be extended 
to the whole of the children of Ireland 
of school age ; if we can bring within its 
influence the whole of these children, we 
shall confer, not only upon the children 
of Ireland a great advantage, but we 
shall confer upon Ireland itself a great 
advantage, and I feel that I shall not 
appeal in vain to the Members of this 
House when I ask them to help. It 
may be that in some of its details the 
Bill may not meet with the unanimous 
approv al of the House. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is fairly constructed, that it 
is equitable in its distribution, and I 
think I may appeal with confidence to 
the Members of this House to endeavour 
to make it a success. 

(10.45.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
(Londonderry): I am sure we all heard 
with the deepest interest the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and [am equally 
sure we are all willing and resolved to 
give his measure, which he has so lucidly 
explained, the very fullest consideration. 
The right hon. Gentleman made a clear 
statement, but at the same time the 
Bill is a very complex measure, neces- 
sarily a very complex measure, dealing 
with a complicated question, and in @ 
case like that the clearer the statement 
in which it is explained the more the 
difficulties and complications become ap- 
parent. Of course, we do not intend to 
offer any opposition at this stage of the 
measure, and I am bound to say we 
recognize very cordially some good things 
and some benefits in the measure as it 
has been sketched out by the right hon. 
Gentleman. At the same time I think 
there are many faults in it, into the 
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details of which I shall not go at 
the present moment. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might have made 
some provision for recognising the great 
claims of the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. I did not understand from 
him that they are included in the benefits 
of this measure. I think that the 
standard of seven years for the assistant 
teachers is surely rather high. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman made a com- 
parison between the progress of educa- 
tion in Ireland and in England, as shown 
by the attendance at schools. At one 
time, he said, they ren neck and neck, 
which isa very good and clear expres- 
sion, but that, later on, one went 
forward—that while England had gone 
forward, Ireland had fallen back. But 
is it not a fact that things have taken 
place in Ireland which made popular 
education in Ireland at one time less 
palatable than it was before? Of course, 
I understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man compared the national schools 
of Ireland with the national schools 
of England. But then again you leave 
out of the calculation ali the teaching 
under the Christian Brothers, and 


all the teaching in the many other 
such voluntary schools of the country ; 
and I fancy if all were put together, the 
Irish people would be found not behind, 
not running neck and neck, but even in 
advance of the education of children in 


English schools. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke at some length on the ques- 
tion of compulsion. I never understood 
that there was, in Ireland, any absolute 
objection to the principle of compulsion, 
provided there was a certain amount of 
care in the time, the development, 
and the application of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken as to 
the necessity of elasticity in the applica- 
tion of the principle. What we want to 
know is, whether the elasticity is to be 
elastic enough, and whether the elasticity 
always means that it will be elastic at 
the right time, and in the right places. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to make his measure a little too much a 
companion to that valuable measure the 
Local Government Bill, which is about 
to be introduced for the extreme benefit 
of the people of Ireland. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman made a little too 
much a Calais-Douvres consortship of 
the two measures in the palliative 
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principle to be applied to Ireland. I 
should recommend the right hon. 
Gentleman to rest his measure on 
principles wholly independent of that 
other measure which it is barely possible 
may never be passed into law. On 
the whole, I have to say that we 
do certainly recognize some points 
of advantage in this measure. [ 
admit cordially the sincerity of the 
right hon. Gentleman in his experiment 
to try and satisfy the wishes of all 
classes of the Irish people, and I can 
only say that we desire to give the 
measure full consideration. The matter 
is a complicated one, but I can assure 
the House that we are anxious to give 
the measure fair and full hearing. 
(10.50.) CoLtone, WARING (Down, 
N.): I do not wish to intrude upon the 
time of the House at any length upon 
this question. I can only say that I 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down in recognising that this 
measure is well intended, and may result 
in great advantage to the people of 
Ireland. At the same time, I know how 
very different a measure may be when 
we see it in black and white, to what we 
think it is when laid before the House 
by a right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench, and I shall therefore reserve any 
decided opinion until I shall see it 
presented to the House in the form of a 
Bill. One suggestion 1 earnestly agree 
with, and that is as to the use proposed 
to be made of the £90,000. I think 
that no reasonable person could object 
to it. As to what should be done 
about the other sum, I should like to see 
how the figures work out. At the same 
time, I think the Bill is one which, with 
some little alterations that will be made 
in Committee, may be rendered a fairly 
satisfactory measure to all parties in 
Ireland. I do not intend to delay the 
House with any further remarks. 
(10.55.) Coroner NOLAN (Gal- 
way, N.): I am sorry I cannot agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in regard 
to the £90,000. I think that is the 
weak point of the whole Bill. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland called it a windfall, 
and it appears that when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland gets a windfall he 
can do what he likes with it. That is 
his view. I do not think it at all. It is 
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Ireland’s share of taxation on whisky and 
tobacco, and whisky is taxed in Ireland 
because it is one of our chief products. 

An hon. MemBer: Scotch. 

CotonEL NOLAN: I do not thank 
any Government for the share of that 
sum. I think [reland has got a little less 
than her share, and I think it was not 
quite reasonably calculated as to its being 
a windfall. 

Mr. JACKSON : I did not mean that 
it was so much a windfall to Ireland: 
what I meant was that it was more a 
windfall to the teachers. 


CotoneEL NOLAN: My point is this, 
that he has not improved the pensions, as 
I hope he will in the Bill. If he would 
raise the pensions, or make them com- 
mence at an earlier age, it would be an 
advantage to the teachers, but ail he has 
done is to use this money, which is purely 
Irish money, to remedy the errors of his 
own calculations. It was not the Irish 
Members who settled the rate of pensions. 
They have made their calculations wrong, 
and they now propose to put the matter 
right by using this £90,000, without givng 
any additional benefit to the teachers. 
Nothing additiona! is to be done for the 
teachers ; they ure to get no higher rate 
of pension. It is not to date from an 
earlier time, as the Treasury made all 
these wrong calculations with our money. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Itisnotthe Treasury 
that made these calculations. The hon. 
Member will find he is in error, and that 
the Treasury was not responsible. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who then ? 


CotoneL NOLAN: As the right hon. 
Gentleman never allowed an Irishman 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
are, of course, in a certain amount of 
mist. But I need not go further. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may toss over 
responsibility from one Department 
to another, but it seems to us in Ireland 
to be pretty much the same thing. I 
dare say he is playing on some official 
defence between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Educational Depart- 
ment in Ireland, who are responsible to 
the Treasury. Of course the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer has a natural wish to 
disclaim, and for his own peace of mind 
I will grant the disclaimer; but the 
English Government is responsible, and 
the Irish Members have no responsi- 
bility, as they have had nothing 
to do with it. I must say that 
the Treasury has muddled away this 
money, and I repeat, either the pensions 
shouid be raised, or they should be made 
to date from an earlier age. On the 
whole, I think the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
as to the £200,000 a year very judicious, 
and I think he has hit the medium 
pretty fairly between class and capita- 
tion. I am sorry that nothing has been 
done for the Christian Brothers, and am 
glad that the hon. Member for London- 
derry has referred to that point. I 
would like to explain that the Christian 
3rothers are the link between primary 
and secondary education in Ireland, and 
they do not get a penny of public 
money except under the head of science 
and art. The reason why they do not 
get any money is because they insist 
upon having certain Christian emblems 
in their schools. They represent the 
voluntary principle in Ireland, and yet 
they are excluded from all benefit under 
the Bill. I think this argument was 
used by the Bishop of Limerick, as to 
how the system of the Chief Secretary is 
going to work: that the Christian 
Brothers are in towns and only in towns, 
and in a great many towns there are no 
other Catholic schools. So that in the 
very place where you are going to make 
education compulsory you will have 
chiefly the Christian Brothers’ schools, 
and you are going to compel the children 
to attend those schools; the Christian 
Brothers are to receive no benefit. 
The Christian Brothers’ schools in Lre- 
land represent the voluntary principle 
in lieland. The plate goes round in the 
chapels, and subscriptions are sent in. 
The Christian Brothers give their own 
time practically for nothing; but they 
are kept and supported by the voluntary 
principle in Ireland. If you drive all 
the children into these schools, we say, 
at any rate, give us something. These are 
the very people excluded from pensions 
and benefits under this Bill. As to the 
general question of compulsion, ] think 
the Chief Secretary has been rather in a 
hurry to apply the principle, not only to 
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the towns, but to the country. I am 
speaking entirely for myself, though not 
wholly for myself, but as at present 
instructed by my constituency. It is 
possible my constituency might say that 
they wished to be compelled to send 
their children to school, but my im- 
pression is that they would object; but it 
is possible that they may change their 
minds on the subject. But I should say 
at present that the rural population do 
not want to be driven into the schools. 
The right hon. Gentleman should recollect 
that in Ireland the distances from the 
schools are long, and the climate 
generally wet. I would advise the right 
hon. Gentleman for the present not to 
apply the compulsory system in the rural 
districts, unless the rural population vote 
for it. 


Mr. JACKSON : That is the proposal 
of the Bill. 

Coroner NOLAN: I know that ix 
the proposal of the Bill, but some hon, 
Gentlemen seem to be anxious to go 
further. What I say is, the Chief 
Secretary has been urged to go further 
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than the Bill; I advise him not to go 


further than the Bill at present. There 
is another point in the way of statistics, 
which I hope the Chief Secretary will 
look into. He seems to think that the 
number of children of school-going age 
hears the same relation to the population 
in Ireland as they do in England and 
Scotland. There is a very great 
difference in Ireland. : 


Mr. JACKSON: That is so. As a 
matter of fact, the number of children is 
what is called within the total on the 
rolls, and, therefore, is within the 
number having made one attendance at 
the school. 


Cotonet NOLAN: I do 
the right hon. Gentleman has quite 
grasped my point. My point is this: I 
do not know that the number of children 
in relation to the population is the same 
in Treland as in England and Scotland. 
With regard tothe number in attendance, 
the whole population of England and 
Scotland is chiefly urban, and the whole 
population of Ireland is chiefly rural, so 
that I do not think it fair to compare 
the two. Of course, there are dis- 
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Scotland—for instance, the 
Highlands — where the  difiiculties 
as to distances and _ climate are 
as great as inTreland. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman should correct his figures 
with reference chiefly to the rural popu- 
lation. However, on the whole, I really 
think the Bill might have been very 
much worse. It is a very good Bill, 
with the exception of the provision 
about the £90,000, which is simply being 
confiscated. I think this is a Bill which 
ought to be passed ; and I should like to 
see it passed during the present Session. 
I hope the Government will give priority 
to this Edueation Bill over the Local 
Government Bill, because, whatever may 
he said in favour of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, it does not bring us any 
money whatever. 

(11.10.) Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR 
(Tipperary, 8.) : 1 agree with my hon. 
and gallant Friend that the Bill before 
the House might easily be a worse one, 
but I am very far from saying that it 
could not have been better in some of 
its details. I that when it 
arrives at the Committee stage we shall 
be able to make it more perfect than it 
is. I am glad to find that at last the 
poor teachers of Ireland and their claims 
are going to be recognised. With that 
part of the Bill I heartily agree ; 
although I should be very sorry indeed 
if any surplus in the hands of the 
Government should he entirely devoted 
to the amelioration of the condition of 
the teachers, because the National! School 
teachers of Ireland, for whom I have 
pleaded in this House for many 
years, are not above human nature, 
and very possibly they might desire 
more than we should be inclined to give 
them. For year after year I have en- 
deavoured to press upon Government 
after Government, and particularly the 
Government now in Office, the grievances 
of that meritorious and well-deserving 
hody, the National School teachers ot 
Ireland. I was told by officials sitting 
upon that Bench from which this Bill 
has been fulminated to-night that they 
had ao grievances whatever ; that all 
their cases had been considered, and there 
was no want that was not supplied. 
Yet, now we have the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland standing up in his place and 
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proposing a Bill recognising the claims 
they at one time denied, and proposing 
to satisfy them by the application of 
£90,000. The only thing I have to say 
about that is this—*“ better late than 
never.” I weleome the proposals; and, 
so far as I am concerned, that portion of 
the Bill, at least, shall receive no op- 
position whatever. With regard to the 
principle of compulsion, I have to say 
that I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary will stick to his 
principle of elasticity. In Ireland—and 
we know om people well—there is no 
necessity, or almost no necessity, for 
applying the principle of compulsion. 
The intention of an Irish parent is to 
educate his children better than he has 
been educated himself, and place them 
in a position higher than the posi- 
tion he has oceupied in social or com- 
mercial life. That has been the main 
tendency of the Irish character, 
and where there has been any 
want of it, or where it could not be 
applied by the intention of the parent, it 
would be cruel te enforce it by any legis- 
lation. Jf the Irish parent has not been 
able to fulfil his desire with regard to the 
education of his children, it is because the 
means and other conditions were not 
favourable to such intentions; it is because 
the schools were too tar away, or the 
children too badly clad ; or because they 
had no boots to their feet, and perhaps 
sometimes no food to eat, that there was 
any halting in that respect. I therefore 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will stick 
to his elasticity with regard to the appli- 
cation of the principle of compulsory 
education. There is one disappointinent 
that I feel with regard to this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman does not provide 
in the bill in the ~lighte~t degree for any 
application of the funds towards tech- 
nical education in these primary schools. 
The Irish people are absolutely devoid of 
technical education. Ireland suffers 
from the want of manufactures. Ireland 
is on the eve of the resuscitation of her 
manufactures ; and there is no provision 
in that Bill forthe purpose of applying 
any of the funds at the disposal of the 
Government in order to promote tech- 
nical education in Ireland. It not only 
does not provide in the primary National 
Schools for the promotion of technical 
education, but it absolutely denies it to 
the only National Schools in Ireland that 
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provide the people with technical 
education. The only schools in Ireland 
where an Irish boy is taught to handle a 
tool, by which he may have to provide 
himself with a future, are the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools of Ireland. In the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools you have 
technical education, and not in your so- 
called National Schools, upon which you 
are going to expend £200,000—£90,000 
in pensions. But perhaps the English 
Government do not wish the Irishman to 
gointotheworld fully equipped with tech- 
nical knowledge? (“No!”) It appears 
very like it. The hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. William Johnston) says 
“no.” But I will put it on a lower 
ground. Why not give the Irishman a 
technical education for the sake of the 
development of the resources of his own 
country ¢ I certainly should have thought 
that any Government who wished to 
come at the root of education in Ireland 
should establish through all the primary 
schools of Ireland—those that were es- 
tablished on the National School system 
and those that were not—-technical schools 
to be subsidixed by Imperial funds. 
There is a great want in Ireland in this 
respect. In this Bill there was a splendid 
opportunity for the Government to supply 
that want. There was machinery in 
existence which they might have used. 
The Christian Brothers alone form the 
true national schools in the towns of 
Ireland, and any system of State aid 
which does not take them into account, 
is halting, false, and will not go to the 
root of the evil you desire to deal with. 
I reserve further criticism of the Bill; 
there are some details I do not like, but 
the Biil is in many respects an excellent 
measure, though it is not perfect. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
receive with a generous mind the repre- 
sentations made on behalf of existing 
representative institutions in Iveland, 
and will endeavour to make the Bill 
perfect. 

(11.23.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Ty- 
rone, 8.): The right hon. Gentleman in 
opening hisspeech, said, that this subject 
has aroused very strong feelings in Lre- 
land. It has aroused very strong feel- 
ings indeed, as more than one Govern- 
ment has learned to its cost. As 
regards the Bill, Iam bound to say it 
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is rather better from my own point 
of view than I expected. I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman paid a tribute to 
that much maligned body, the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, a body 
which during 60 years has carried on a 
great work-and done it, with certain 
drawbacks, uncommonly ‘well. There 
is one point—though I am _ not 
going to commit myself to anything in 
the Bill—which I should like to com- 
ment upon. The right hon. Gentleman 
drew attention to the fact that although 
this system of national education was a 
mixed system, yet by the consent alike of 
Protestant and of Catholic it was rapidly 
becoming denominational. I challenge 
the fact itself, and I challenge 
the description of the fact. There were 
8,000 schools on the operation list 
in 1890, and close upon 4,000 of these 
were mixed schools where Protestants 
and Roman Catholics received the same 
secular education. When he says to the 
House of Commons that Protestants are 
becoming more and more denominational, 
I wish to point out that there are at least 
500,000 Protestants in Ulster who will 
be surprised to hear this; because if 
there is one thing that the Presbyterians 
of Ulster have been strong upon, it is this 
system of mixed education, in which they 
are supported by the Methodists, the 
Unitarians, and three-fourths of the 
Protestant Episcopalians of Ulster. In 
the Episcopalian as well as in the 
Presbyterian Church there is a very 
strong feeling in favour of this system. 
At all events the system is not denomi- 
national, and in the second place the 
Protestants, as a whole, are not in favour 
of denominational education. o not 
wish to enter upon the question of com- 
pulsion ; but I will say that the only 
objection I have to the Bill, is that it 
does not go far enough. I think the 
rural districts will have a right to com- 
plain, and that the rural districts in 
Ulster will complain, and the teachers 
all over Ireland will complain of this, 
because it will have an effect upon the 
capitation grant. As to the distribution 





of the £200,000 as between the capi- 

tation grant and the class salaries, I 

am agreeably surprised that the right hon. 

Gentleman appears to have taken a little 

bit of everybody’s advice, and the only 
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persons left out in the cold are the 
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Christian Brothers. The answer to that 
is, let them do as the monastery schools 


do, and the convents do; and they 


will come under the national grant at 
once, but so long as they insist upon a 
Catholic atmosphere in the schools, 
they cannot expect the rules of the 
National Board, upon which this 
system is founded, to be broken down 
to suit them. I complain that 
nothing has been done in respect of 
technical education; there can be no 
question that the system of education in 
Ireland can be improved. The books are 
old-world institutions, and the whole 
thing wants to be taken to pieces and 
re-modelled. No place is given to. 
cookery and domestic economy, subjects 
which ought to be taught in the large 
towns especially. In Dublin, Limerick, 
and Cork the people are not fed, and they 
are not fed because their wives and 
daughters do not know anything of 
cooking. Reserving to myself the right 
to criticise the details at a later stage, 
I can only say that I am agreeably 
disappointed. This is a much _ better 
Bill than I expected, «nd it is a much 
worse Bill than was expected by gentle- 
men below the Gangway. 

(11.32.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
has, in somewhat dubious terms, blessed 
the Bill. In the first place, the hon. 
Member has taken the Chief Secretary 
to task for not making provision for 
technical education. Some improvement 
was made in technical education during 
the administration of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s predecessor, especially in the matter 
of sewing, and I well remember that the 
only opposition tothat came from the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and _ his 
friends. We all know the difficulties of 
starting a system of technical education 
where you have a large number of rural 
schools. I quite agree that something 
should be done, but I confess I cannot 
see how anything can he done in connec- 
tion with the Bill which is already over- 
loaded. As regards compulsion, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that by the Act of 
1876 it was made compulsory upon 
School Attendance Committees to make 
bye-laws in England; but in England 
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instead of rushing headlong into com- 
pulsory education the course followed 
was an extremely cautious and slow one. 
I am told that in many rural districts 
in England compulsion is nothing more 
than a name, and [ cannot think the 
right hon. Gentleman is acting unwisely 
in confining his Bill to the urban dis- 
tricts. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he proposed to fix the age at from 6 to 
14. I fancy that is rather a longer 
period than was the case in England 
originally, so the number of children left 
at school who are over 14 years of age 
is larger in Ireland than in England. 
One thing which should be greatly 
deprecated, and which I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will considerand guard against, 
is that anything connected with the un- 
popularity attending the enforcement 
of other laws should attach to education. 
If these School Attendance Committees 
work through the ordinary engines of the 
law, if, for example, they use the police, it 
would be possible for them to cause, in 
many districts, a very general feeling 
against theattendancealtogetheramongst 
considerable classes of the population. 
Another point of difficulty, and I cannot 
mention it without the deepest shame, 
is that in the more Protestant parts of 
Ulster the Catholics have no representa- 
tion on a Local Body. In Belfast there is 
asystem of religiousexclusion. [ avoid the 
useot stronger words—such as has parallel 
in no other part of the United Kingdom. 
In the City of Belfast not one single 
elected Poor Law Guardian is a Catholic. 
There is not a single member of the 
Town Council who is a Catholic. 


Mr. JOHNSTON : Roman Catholics ; 
do not call them Catholics. 


Mr. KNOX: I do not quarrel about 
words; Iam stating facts. Isay as a 
Protestant, as a professor, every 12th of 
July, of the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the hon. Member for South 
Belfast has reason to be ashamed, as | 
am ashamed, of the conduct of his co- 
religionists. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I am not. 


Mr. KNOX: I go on to state facts in 
spite of the hon. Member's interruption. 
Not one single elected member of the 
Board of Guardians in Belfast is a 
Catholic, not a single member of the 
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Town Council is a Catholic. There is 
just one member of the Water Com- 
mission who is a Catholic; there is not a 
single member of the Harbour Commis- 
sion who is a Catholic. In a city con- 
taining 70,000 Catholics among its 
population, there is no representation of 
Catholics on the Local Governing Bodies, 
This is a scandal and shame to the City 
of Belfast, a shame to the Protestant 
religion, a condition of things I, in 
common with every  right-thinking 
Protestant, deplore. Having this state 
of facts to deal with, I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he purposes to give to 
a body which has shown in the mode in 
which they are selected their exclusive, 
if not their intolerant, character, the 
right to govern in these matters, in the 
way they would, the non-Protestant— 
the Catholic—population of Belfast ? 
Everybody except bigots knows that the 
law of compulsory attendance requires 
much more careful working than most 
laws. It is necessary to work it 
with considerable regard to particular 
cases, or else you may, in many cases, do- 
a great wrong and make your system 
generally unpopular. Everybody who 
sees anything of the working of educa- 
tion laws knows that. You want a 
sympathetic authority to work it, and 
can you believe, in the face of these facts, 
that the Catholic minority would not feel 
themselves placed under a School Attend- 
ance Committee of the Town Council— 
placed in a position, to put it mildly, of 
the utmost difficulty? The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite may say, “They can only 
make the children go to school.” But I 
do say this: that if attendance is forced, 
if the law is enforced, without régard to 
particular cases, without respect to Catho- 
lics, while allowing considerable latitude 
to Protestants, the effect will be disastrous, 
and there is very great fear that the law 
enforced in this form would have this 
effect. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman by his Local Government 
Bill brings in the principle of cumulative 
voting in county districts in Ireland. It 
is a point IT am not quite certain of, that 
in rural districts the cumulative vote is 
introduced, but there is to be no change 
in the system of voting in boroughs ? 


Mr. JACKSON assented. 


Mr. KNOX: Well, if there is a case 
where cumulative voting is required it is 
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in the City of Belfast, for it is the one 
place in Ireland where you have a con- 
siderable minority not represented at all 
on Public Bodies, and in the matter of 
education there is more to be said for 
cumulative voting than in any other 
respect. I do say here you must, if you 
are to have the law working fairly, 


give some representation by some 
means to the Roman Catholic 
minority on the School Attendance 


Committee of Belfast, a representation to 
which they are fairly entitled. The 
City of Belfast was divided into five 
wards at the time when it was much 
smaller than it is to-day. Ido not think 
that hon. Members should be proud of 
that. There has been no re-adjustment 
of wards; the city still remains divided 
into five, and the reason why there has 
been no re-adjustment is that with such, 
the Catholics would gain representation. 
It is in order to prevent this repre- 
sentation that the wards have been left 
in their old and now inconvenient method 
of division. Therefore, looking at the 
facts, it is incumbent on the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he does not intend to in- 
flict great hardship on a large body of 
the population, to make some further 
provision for increased elasticity in his 
scheme. 


Mr. JACKSON : It is provided for. 


Mr. KNOX: I am glad to hear it is 
provided for, that some provision for re- 
ligious liberty is made. I venture to 
hope, also, that the School Attendance 
Committee will be so constituted that it 
will not be required to give to any un- 
popular officials, but to an entirely new 
body, the carrying out of the law care- 
fully. It may then do great good to Lre- 
land ; but if not applied with the utmost 
consideration for diverse interests, and, 
I may say, the touching feelings of 
various denominations, it will end in 
disaster. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
successor in the post of Secretary to the 
Treasury has visited the schools of the 
Christian Brothers in Cork. Now, I 
want to make a fair offer to the Chief 
Secretary. Will he allow his right 
hon. Colleague the Secretary to the 
Treasury to decide whether or not 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools are 
worthy of Stateaid? These schools are 


carried on under great d fliculties, and 
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they will find their difficulties increased 
under this Bill. It is surely necessary 
in making provision for compulsory 
education to make provision for volun- 
tary schools? There are voluntary 
schools of the Protestant persuasion in 
the North. None of my hon. Friends 
object to seeing these included in provi- 
sions made for the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. Your Bill will put a greater 
strain upon voluntary schools, and it is 
right that these schools shonld have some 
grant from Imperial resources. If they 
only receive support in the same way 
voluntary schools receive it in England 
we shall be content. I hope that these 
various points, which need careful con- 
sideration, have been met in a way that 
will make the Bill work for the advantage 
of education in Ireland. 

(11.48.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
has any reason to complain of the recep- 
tion his Bill has met with from this 
quarter of the House. I do not now 
intervene for the purpose of offering any 
hostile criticism, nor do I intend to enter 
upon any detailed examination of the 
proposals which have been explained to 
us; but I would like to verify some of 
the observations which have tal!en from 
my hon. Friends on some of the points 
they have dealt with. Unquestionably, 
there will be great disappointment in 
Ireland that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not taken this opportunity of dealing 
with the question of the schools 
of the Christian Brothers. It may 
be said the Bill does not touch 
the question of denominational as dis 
tinct from undenominational teaching, 
but simply introduces the principle of 
compulsion, making certain financial 
arrangements ; and, therefore, 1o occa- 
sion arises for the change indicated. 
Now, there are many parts of Ireland, 
and many small towns, where the principle 
of compulsion will come into operation, 
where the only schools available are these 
very schools of the Christian Brothers, 
but which will be exempt from all benefit 
under the Bill. Take Lismore, in Water- 
ford, as an example. Some 20 years ago 
the National School there was abolished 
and a Christian Brothers’ schcol intro- 
duced in its place, largely by the aid of 
the late Duke of Devonshire, who handed 
over the school building, which was his 
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to the community of the 
— Brothers, and contributed 
very handsomely to their establishment. 
Now, are you going to compel the 
inhabitants to send their children to 
this school, and compel the  schocl 

to receive them, and, at the 
same time, exclude the school from all 
benefit under this scheme? The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. T. W. Russell) says a 
Catholic atmosphere is not to be 
enco 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Not to be 
foisted into a National system of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. M. HEALY: The hon. Gentle- 
man objects to the State making any 
payment to any school with a Catholic 
atmosphere. But when you have schools 
attended by Catholic children, of Catholic 

nts, and with a Conscience Clause, 
why should you not have a Catholic 
atmosphere ? If you have schools ex- 
dusively of Protestant children, and 
with the protection of a Conscience 
Clause, why should you not. have a 
Protestant atmosphere ? That is all we 
ask. The Bishops of Ireland have never 
asked that in schools attended by children 
of more than one religion — mixed 
schools— that this relaxation of the 
present system of the National Board 
should be introduced. All they ask is 
that purely Catholic schools or purely 
Protestant schools, if they have fulfilled 
the other conditions which are prescribed 
by the National Board, that these schools 
should not be excluded from pecuniary 
advantage. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has denied the tendency to make 
the national system more and more a 
denominational system, but I appeal to 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, Have 
not repeated declarations of authorities 
in the Protestant Episcopalian Church, 
over and over again, made on the subject, 
been in favour—by a large majority in 
favour —of denominational education ? 
Iam quite free to concede that among 
Presbyterians the same opinion is held. 
If that be so, if the state of thing is as I 
have stated, why should not the Govern- 
ment recognise the fact in Ireland, and 
put anend to this anomaly, by which the 
teaching which does the most for the 
education of the Irish children is wholly 
excluded from any State aid? If this 
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body, the Christian Brothers, were 
established and teaching in land, 
every school established would be drawing 
result fees. Wherever in England you 
have a Catholic community you have 
schools conducted on precisely the same 
principle as the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, and these schools are drawing 
result fees—are receiving State aid—and 
this the hon. Gentleman objects to 
have applied to Ireland. These 
schools are shut out from State aid 
so far as primary education is 
concerned ; but under the Intermediate 
Education Act the schools of the Christian 
Brothers are most successful in passing 
their pupils through examinations and 
getting prizes and result fees. Now, if 
itis right that Government should pro- 
mote the schools of the Christian 
Brothers and give them aid under 
the intermediate education system, 
what principle is involved in refusing 
similar assistance in regard to primary 
education? I do not intend to continue 
this subject ; but I think the right hon, 
Gentleman will see that, so long as this 
state of things is persisted in, so long 
must the question of national education 
in Ireland remain unsettled. One other 
word I will add, to express a doubt as 
to whether the body to which is to be 
entrusted the carrying out of the prin- 
ciple of compulsion is the best for the 
purpose. I quite admit it is exceedingly 
difficult to set up in Ireland anything in 
the nature of School Boards, so that 
there is no great choice left; but I do 
think the right hon, Gentleman will find 
that Corporate Bodies elected to look atter 
an entirely different class of matters— 
bodies having no dealings, generally 
speaking, with educational matters, 
having totally different functions to dis- 
charge, will be bodies which will not 
effectively discharge the duties the 


right hon. Gentleman intends to cast 
upon them by this Bill. However, 


that is a matter open to argument 
at a later stage, and, having regard 
to the hour, I will not discuss it now. 

(11.58.) Mr.M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): This is a Bill which is of the 
utmost importance to Lreland, and it was 
a late hour when the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose to introduce it, and not many 
Members have had the opportunity of 
making any observations upon it. Con- 





sidering the importance of the subject, I 
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apprehend the right hon. Gentleman will 
not object to some further observations 
from Irish Members. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Derry (Mr. M‘Carthy) spoke 
only for a few minutes, and the Bill was 
taken in the absence of my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton), who has devoted extraordinary 
attention to the subject with which the 
Bill deals, and who has been in communi- 
cation during the past twelve months 
with the leaders of Catholic educa- 
tion in Ireland on these matters. My 
hon. Friend has not had an opportunity 
of speaking. It is a Bill of the widest 
importance ; it proposes the application 
of a principle perfectly novel in Ireland, 
and hitherto never required, a principle 
to which some of us, to some extent, may 
be opposed. It is perfectly true that the 
Resolution adopted in 1883, and moved 
by the then Member for Limerick, 
pledged the House to support a system 
of compulsory education, but it was sub- 
ject to certain modifications, and there- 
fore the principle of absolute compulsion 
has never been accepted or enforced. 
The right hon. Gentleman himeelf, 
although he accepts in principle, goes 
through the form of introducing a system 
of elasticity 

It being Midnight the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed on Thursday 
next. 


Railway Servants 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 165.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(.Mr. M‘Cartan.) 


(12.3. THe ATTORNEY 
GENERAL ror IRELAND (Mr. 
Mappen, Dublin University): In 


assenting, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the second reading now, it must 
be clearly understood that I reserve full 
right to put down Amendments at a later 
stage. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Monday next. 
Mr. M. J. Kenny 


{COMMONS} 





(Hours of Labour). 
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MILITARY LANDS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. E. Stanhope, Bill to 
consolidate certain enactments relating to the 
ac 0 of Land for ys Purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. E. Stanhope 
and Mr, Brodrick. ' 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 184] 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to amend ‘The Indian Coun- 
ceils Act, 1861.’” [Indian Councils Act 
(1861) Amendment Bill { Lords]. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1892-3, 

Copy presented,—of Army Estimates 
of Effective and Non-Effective Services 
for 1892-3, with Statement showing the 
variations of the numbers of Her 
Majesty’s British Forces, the amounts 
included for the Colonies and Egypt, and 
the sums provided for each Arm of the 
Service, and for various miscellaneous 
establishments [by Command]; Referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. [No. 76.] 





RESIDENT MAGISTRATES (IRELAND), 

Return ordered— 

“Of the Resident Magistrates of Ireland, 
showing their names, ages when appointed, 
former vocation, districts where they now 
exercise jurisdiction, salaries on appointment 
and at present, and the tenure on which they 
hold office ; also distinguishing those— 

(1.) Of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant has 
expressed himself satisfied, within the 
meaning of section 11 of ‘The Criminal 
Lawand Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887;’ 

(2.) Of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant has 
expressed himself satisfied, within the 
meaning of section 22 of ‘The Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882 ;’ 

(3.) Of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge and legal experience the 
Lord Chancellor has expressed himself 
satisfied, within the meaning of section 1 
of ‘The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(ireland) Act, 1887’ (in the same form 
as Parliamentary Paper, No. 83, of 
Session 1889),.”—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Seleci Committee on Railway 
Servants (Hours of Labour), in Session 1891, 
be referred to the Select Committee on Railway 
Servants (Hours of Labour).—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

House adjourned at five minutes 





after Twelve o'clock. 
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Betting and Loans 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 23rd February, 1892. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL. [H.1L.]—(No. 13.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, in 
moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill it is not necessary for me to detain 
your Lordships with any explanation of 
its provisions, or any arguments in 
its favour, because there was a com- 
mon consent in your Lordships’ House 
last Session, when this Biil was intro- 
duced, that it was expedient that legis- 
lation of this nature should be under- 
taken with the view of preventing an 
evil which undoubtedly exists, which 
is believed by many to be growing, and 
which has ended—as is well known— 
in the ruin of many. My Lords, the 
measure passed your Lordships’ House 
last year, and went to the other House, 
where it was read a second time and 
went into Committee ; but, owing to 
the near close of the Session, and cer- 
tain opposition with whith it was met, 
it became impossible to pass it into law. 
My Lords, I am giad to think that the 
area of that opposition was a very 
limited one indeed. I believe the con- 
census of opinion in favour of the 
measure in the other House of Parlia- 
ment was very nearly unanimous, and 
in accordance with the view taken by 
your Lordships in this House. But, 
my Lords, I think it is desirabte—inas- 
much as I have endeavoured to acquaint 
myself with the reasons which influ- 
enced those who objected to the Bill— 
to deal with those objections so far as 
I was able to gather them, and I be- 
lieve I did gather them completely. 
My Lords, it was said, as one objection, 
that this Bill was a rich man’s Bill. 
That statement rests on an entire mis- 
apprehension of fact. It is nota Bilt 
that will protect the rich any more than 
those who cannot, in any sense, come 
within that designation. It is well 
known that this evil extends to, and 
the results of it are felt by, many 
who can in no sense be called rich; 
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and I am quite sure that, if those, who 
took that objection, had seen the letters 
that I received in relation to this Bill, 
they would have found that it excited 
interest in classes as far removed as 
possible from the description of the 
rich, who were as desirous of seeing it 
pass into law as any could be who were 
well endowed with this world’s wealth. 
Therefore, I say, that is an objection 
founded on a misapprehension. I do 
not believe that, under this Bill, those 
who are rich, or have the prospect of 
riches, would, in nearly as many in- 
stances, be beneficially affected (if this 
Bill should be successful) as those 
whose means are very limited indeed. 
Then, my Lords, another objection was 
taken. It was said that the person in- 
citing an infant to these transactions 
was alone made punishable, while no 
punishment was provided for the 
person who yielded to the incitement. 
My Lords, the whole foundation of 
legislation of this description relating 
to infants is that protection may 
well be afforded to them which you 
would not afford to those who do not 
come within that description. It is, 
my Lords, a fact, that is known to us 
all, that, although a person may have 
passed the years of childhood, yet, 
nevertheless, he has not arrived at a 
condition of well matured judgment, 
and he is likely to be easily tempted, 


by those who know the world in- 
finitely better than he does, into 
action which, if he possessed the 


judgment which he will possess a year 
or two later, he would be the first to 
see was unwise and ruinous. The 
whole basis of legislation is that you 
may properly extend protection to 
those, under a certain age, who need 
it, which it would not be possible to 
extend generally. My Lords, there are 
plenty of precedents for legislation of 
this description, but it is only necessary 
for me to refer to one. A person is 
subject to a criminal charge who in- 
duces a woman, under an age when 
she can no longer be called a child, and 
is, in every sense of the term, an adult, 
to leave her home and parents, or those 
under whose care and protection she is 
living; whilst no one has ever suggested 
that it followed, as a logical consequence, 
that you ought to make her responsible 
as well as the person who ab- 
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ducts her or induces her to leave 
her home. My Lords, I think 
that illustration is enough to show that 
no new step is taken in the legislation 
to which I am inviting your Lordships 
to give your assent. Another objec- 
tion, my Lords, that was taken was 
that, under this measure, you compel 
the person charged to prove himseif 
innocent. I do not think that is a just 
or adequate description of this legisla- 
tion. The Bill does that which has 
been done very frequently—I could 
cite almost numberless instances—for 
many years past ; it is to make certain 
facts prima facie evidence unless they 
are displaced ; that is to say, when you 
know that certain facts will in general, 
in almost every case, or in the great 
majority of cases, indicate some infer- 
ence, you shouid take that inference to 
be established, unless the person, within 
whose power it is to make the facts 
known, and who is in full possession of 
them, should show that the facts are 
otherwise. My Lords, I think not 
only is that not contrary to the spirit 
of English law, but it is in accordance 
with common sense, and is a principle 
that ought to be adopted. So far as I 
know, my Lords, with one exception, 
those are the only objections I have 
heard to this Bill ; and, dealing with all 
those objections, I would say at once 
that I should be most pleased to con- 
sider any suggestions that might be 
made, by way of Amendments to the 
Bill, which would remove any difficulty 
which may be felt by any of those who 
have raised those objections. I do 
not feel bound, by any _ spirit 
of pedantry, to the exact provisions 
of the Bill ; and, if, without defeating 
its object, any of those difficulties can 
be removed by suggestions from any 
quarter, no one will be more pleased 
than myself to alter its form in those 
respects. But, my Lords, if those who 
have objections to the Bill are unable 
to suggest any way in which it can be 
made safer or more advantageous, you 
are reduced to this question : whether, 
because there may be possible diffi- 
culties in some quite exceptional case, 
or some possible danger in such legisla- 
tion, you ought to forego legislation 
which, on the whole, is felt to be neces- 
sary and beneficial, on account of some 
possible danger which nobody sees any 


Lord Herschell 
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way of remedying or avoiding? It 
seems to me, my Lords, that, if we 
were to act on such a principle as that, 
it would be practically to forego all 
legislation; because you cannot pass 
any Act of a remedial character without 
its carrying with it some possible dan- 
gerous consequences. I said, my Lords, 
that there was one other objection 
raised to the Bill. It has been said 
that the Bill does not deal with one 
important matter of public interest that 
it ought to deal with. I have no doubt 
your Lordships are aware that already, 
under legislation that has existed for a 
long time, a bet cannot be recovered in 
a Court of Law ; but it has been held, 
notwithstanding those provisions of the 
Legislature, that, if you employ a per- 
son to make a bet for you, and payment 
is made by him, the amount of the bet 
can be recovered from the person who 
gave the directions to make it. I believe 
the Courts arrived at that conclusion 
somewhat reluctantly, but they felt 
themselves bound to it by the terms of 
the enactment. Consequently. we have 
seen of late in a good many cases what 
I call the scandal of the time of Judges 
and juries occupied often for hours, and, 
I believe, in some cases for days, in 
determining betting disputes which 
ought not to have come within 
the cognizance of a Court of Law at 
all. My Lords, I felt that it was im- 
possible to introduce that matter into a 
Bill which deals with infants, without 
changing the framework of the Bill, 
which would be creating difficulties ; 
but, so far as that subject is concerned, 
I trust that those who take that objec- 
tion will feel that it will be removed 
when I tell your Lordships that I pro- 
pose, in a short time, to present a Bill 
dealing with that matter by itself, 
and to ask you to give your assent 
to it. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—/(Lord Herscheil.) 


*“Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, may I 
be allowed in one word to express my 
deep gratitude to the noble and learned 
Lord for again introducing this Bill 
which, by an accident almost, failed at 
the last moment of last Session to 
pass the other House. I am sure your 
Lordships all agree in feeling grateful 
to him for having persisted with & 
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most useful measure, which has been 
proposed for a long time to Parliament, 
for the general welfare of this country. 
Your Lordships not only agreed unani- 
mously to its propositions when it was 
introduced at the beginning of last 
Session; but the only amendment 
which you made was to carry it out 
still further. The first proposition 
was merely to check betting agents 
from inciting youths to a system 
of betting in their young days which 
was sure to grow into a system utterly 
demoralising to them, and with con- 
sequences miserable to their families. 
Your Lordships brought within the 
provisions of the Bill the making of 
loans to an infant an invalid con- 
tract. That was a very considerable 
advance in the proposition, which was 
carried, without one word against it, 
in this House. When the Bill went 
before the Lower House there was, 
apparently, the same unanimity on all 
sides ; there was not an appearance of 
any opposition to thus protecting infants 
from such demoralising influences. 
But at the last moment in the Session, 
when this measure and others had been 
thrust into a corner by more press- 
ing business, it was possible for any 
one individual merely to put a notice on 
the Paper to be fatal to the Bill—and 
30 it happened. I believe none wished 
to frustrate the Bill, and I believe that 
the idea in putting such notice of 
Amendment on the Paper was a simple 
fallacy as to the objections which the 
noble and learned Lord has just shown 
to be absolutely futile. My Lords, as to 
its being a Bill for the rich and not for 
the poor, anybody who makes that objec- 
tion shows that he knows nothing 
whatever about the object and circum- 
stances of this Bill. It is perfectly 
true that there may not be 
gambling on so large a scale now 
in this country as there was in the days 
of Fox, as we read; but—which is 
infinitely worse—the spirit of gambling 
is permeating the whole of Society from 
high to low. There is not a house in 
which the servants are not exposed to 
this temptation; there is no trades- 
man, however small, who is not more 
or less engaged in it. And, my Lords, 
when once lads ar tiained and engage 
in it, I do believe that, in general, ail 
sense of honour ceases, and a lower 
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state of morality takes place in the 
minds of those engaged in its pursuit. 
It may be said that these betting agents, 
who number thousands in this kingdom, 
are dealing with young lads in a very 
small way—only a few shillings ; 
and there are parents who are fool- 
ish enough to think that there is 
not much harm in that. They do not 
know the seeds of corruption that 
are being bred in young minds, to 
their demoralisation and ruin, and to 
the misery of their parents and families. 
There can hardly be, my Lords, I 
believe, a more important measure 
brought before this House, and I really 
do believe that there is no greater source 
of mischief in this country at this 
moment than the temptation of the 
young to begin life by indulging in this 
spirit of gambling. I really believe 
there is nothing that so much militates 
against all that we are doing in the way 
of the advance of education, and the 
amelioration of the morals of the 
country, and the reduction of crime, 
(in which we are so interested at this 
time) as this growing spirit of 
gambling. I know the noble and learned 
Lord will not lose a moment in pressing 
this Bill through this House, as 
there is a unanimous consent of your 
Lordships to assist him in carrying 
it as speedily as possible, in order that 
it may begin in the other House at an 
earlier time, which may prevent its 
being again stifled by some ignorant 
or senseless individual, who, by the 
mere faet of putting a notice upon the 
paper, can frustrate the progress of the 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thurs- 
day next. 


Candidates. 


COUNTY COUNCIL CANDIDATES. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the question that I desire to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government relatestothe 
point whether a Clerk to the Petty Ses- 
sionsis disqualified from being a member 
of the County Council ? The point turns 


| upon certain sections in the Municipal 


Corporations Act, which is incorporated 
with the Local Government Act, and a 
section in the Local Government Act 
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itself, which I will read, asit is very short. 
The disqualifying section is to this 
effect :— 

“A person shall be disqualified who has, 

directly or indirectly, by himself or his part- 
ner, any share or interest in any contract or 
employment with, by, or on behalf of the 
Council.” 
My Lords, the clerk of the Petty 
Sessions is not appointed by the 
Council, but he is dependent upon the 
Council for his salary; because, by 
Section 84 of the Local Government 
Act, it is provided that the Joint Com- 
mittee of the County Council should be 
substituted for Quarter Sessions as to 
all powers connected with the fixing of 
salaries or fees to be received by the 
clerk of Petty Sessions and the payment 
of such salaries. The question there- 
fore arises whether, inasmuch as the 
Clerk to the Petty Sessions, if elected to 
the County Council, would be qualified 
to be a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee as a member of the County 
Council, and might be appointed as 
such, he would not be so indirectly 
interested in this pecuniary question of 
the fixing of his salary that he would 
be disqualified? The point is not by 
any means an abstract one, for I under- 
stand that there are several candidates 
in different parts of the country who 
are clerks of Petty Sessions; and, if it 
is possible to clear up the doubt, it will 
be a great satisfaction to those who are 
interested in those elections. My own 
feeling is—while not attempting for a 
moment to say what is the right 
interpretation of the Act, which is a 
legal question—that it is desirable that 
such an officer should not be a member 
of the County Council, under all the 
circumstances. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I regret that the noble Lord 
who would properly respond for 
Her Majesty’s Government is not in his 
place. Lord Henniker, lam sorry tosay, 
is kept away by reason of suffering from 
the prevailingepidemic. I should be glad 
if he were here to answer the question 
for more reasonsthan one. In the first 


place, I think it is a very difficult ques- 
tion ; and, in the next place, my noble 
Friend, who represents the Local Go- 
vernment Board in this House, would 
be able to answer it without the re- 
sponsibility that attaches to a Judge who 
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may have hereafter to discuss that very 
question when it comes before him in 
his judicial capacity. But the point, 
which is no doubt an important one, 
and, as I have said, a very difficult 
one, seems to me to turn very 
much upon the nature of the relations 
between the County Council and the 
officers in question. Those officers were 
appointed under certain provisions, and 
fulfil certain functions which do not 
directly place them under the County 
Councii—that is quite true. On the 
other hand, the language of disqualifi- 
cation is very peculiar. I did not catch 
whether the noble Lord read the lan- 
guage of disqualification from the 
Statute. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I did. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: If 
you put the language of disqualifica- 
tion in the Statute, and you see the 
relation that these officers bear to the 
County Council in respect of their re- 
muneration and what they have to do, 
and ask whether they were to be under 
the County Council or not, that raises 
an extremely difficult question. In 
giving an opinion on the subject I hope 
your Lordships will understand that [ 
have not had the point argued before 
me, and therefore it is an opinion which 
I am entirely at liberty to retract when 
the question is properly argued before 
me ; and [ say that the more impressively, 
because I understand that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
has given an answer to-day to that 
very question in the House of Commons 
with which (I speak always under the 
reserve that I have mentioned) I should 
not entirely concur. The impression 
that I should form, upon the whole, 
would be that the object, and meaning, 
and spirit of the Statute is that these 
officers should not be qualified as 
County Councillors—that the dis- 
qualifying section would apply to 
them. But, as I say, it is certainly 
not directly said; it is only said by 
reference, and reference in such a way 
as to make it extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the words of disqualification 
apply to them in the character in which 
they would be members of the County 
Council. I am afraid, my Lords, that 
the proposition is not very clear as I 
put it; but that is not my fault ; it is 
the fault of the Legislature in passing. 
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the Act in the form in which it was 
passed. The only thing I can say is 
that my own impression (and I do not 
give it as anything more) would be 
that they are disqualified, and that— 
inasmuch as they do receive their 
remuneration from the County Council, 
although that is not the word contained 
in the disqualifying section, yet, looking 
at the object, and purpose, and meaning 
of the Statute as a whole, considering 
what it was intended to prevent in the 
event of offices of that sort being held 
under a body who themselves had, in 
some sense, the control over them—the 
holders of those offices should not be 
members of that body. My impression, 
therefore, at present is that they are 
within the disqualifying section, and 
could not properly be elected to the 
County Council. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) BILL 
(H.L.|—(No. 19.) 

A Bill for better enforcing discipline in the 
case of crimes and other offences against 
morality committed by clergymen—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
read 1°: and to be printed. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 23rd February, 1892. 





QUESTIONS. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD, 
IRELAND, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On 
behalf of my hon. and learned Friend 
Mr. T., M. Healy (Longford, N.), I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state what has been done by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in any of the 
congested districts, and how often has 
it met since the passing of the Act; 
and if he can explain why, although 
the Act transferred from the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries and the Board of 
Works the money available for fishing 
loans under the Irish Reproductive 
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Loan and the Sea Coast Fisheries 
Funds to the Congested Districts 
Board, the two former bodies are still 
administering these funds in the name 
of the Congested Districts Board ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Since the passing of the Act 1 am in- 
formed that the members of the Con- 
gested Districts Board have met on 45 
occasions; nine times at Board meet- 
ings, and 36 times in committee meet- 
ings. Several schemes for the develop- 
ment of sea fisheries, and the improve- 
ment in the breed of horses, live stock, 
and poultry, involving an expenditure 
of about £8,400, have been approved, 
and are being carried out. The Board 
are also engaged in making local in- 
quiries respecting the condition of the 
congested districts. The arrangements 
whereby the Irish Reproductive Loan 
and Sea Coast Fishery Funds have 
continued to be administered by the 
Inspectors of Fisheries and the Board 
of Works, on behalf of the Congested 
Districts Board, is merely a temporary 
one, pending the necessary legal ar- 
rangements connected with the trans- 
fer, which are now almost concluded. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, is it necessary that the 
Board should sit in private? There is 
great public interest taken in its pro- 
ceedings ; could not representatives of 
the Press be admitted, or, failing that, 
could a summary of the proceedings 
at each meeting be supplied to the 
Press ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I should not like 
to answer that question without con- 
sideration. I think it will be obvious 
that if a decision is come to by the 
Board, or by a committee, to take 
certain action which may _ involve 
certain expenditure, it is not desirable 
to make that known until it is actually 
carried out. But I do not think there 
would be any objection to a communi- 
cation being made by the secretary, 
possibly conveying information for pub- 
lication, but I will mention the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say for 
what districts have the sums sanctioned 
been appropriated ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no details ; 
but, of course, as the hon. Member is 


Board, Ireland. 
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aware, the Board is divided into com- 
mittees for dealing with certain pro- 
posals, and, of course, these proposals 
may apply to the ‘whole of the dis- 
tricts. 


REPORTED ATTEMPT TO WRECK A 
TRAIN. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the atten- 
tion of the Irish Government has been 
called to reports which appeared 
in public newspapers describing an 
alleged attempt to wreck a train by 
which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was travelling from Fintona to 
Omagh on the 27th inst; whether he 
is aware that the matter has since been 
investigated before a Petty Sessions 
Court, and information against the per- 
son accused (a child of eight years) 
refused by the Magistrates; and if the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor who appeared 
for the Railway Company is correctly 
reported as having said— 

“That the Railway Company had investigated 
the matter very carefully, and had come to the 
conclusion the offence was not the result of a 
deliberate act, and that they were now fully 
satisfied that the first report was an erroneous 
one”? 

Mr. JACKSON: I understand the 
facts appear to be substantially as 
stated in the question. 


THE KILKENNY COAL-FIELDS. 

Mr. M‘DERMOT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the pas- 
sages in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Irish Public Works (1887) 
as to the necessity for a railway con- 
necting Castlecomer and the Kilkenny 
coal-fields generally with the surround- 
ing railways, and the public advantages 
likely to result from such a line; whe- 
ther he is aware that the output of 
those coal-fields, though capable of 
indefinite expansion, is now limited to 
the production of purely local supplies, 
owing to the want of facilities for 
carriage ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the Board of Inland Naviga- 
tion in the year 1801 offered to grant a 
sum of £40,000, out of moneys voted 
for the purpose by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, to construct a canal intended to 

Mr. Jackson 
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develop these coal-fields, the Govern. 
ment will now grant a similar sum to 
induce the Great Southern and Western 
Railway to construct and work such a 
line of railway as that suggested ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I have seen 
the passage inthe Report referred to. 
I have no specific information on the 
subject-matter of the second paragraph 
of the question. With regard to the 
subject generally, I may say that seven 
years ago a scheme was proposed for a 
railway to connect Castlecomer with 
the Kilkenny coal-fields under the Tram- 
ways Act of 1883. This came before 
the Committee of the Privy Council, 
and it was decided that the evidence did 
not warrant a recommendation of the 
scheme, inasmuch as, though it might 
be useful to the collieries, it was really a 
matter for private enterprise, and its 
general importance was not such as to 
warrant the taxing of a whole barony, 
no money being available from Imperial 
sources for such a purpose. 


SERGEANT MAJOR WEBSTER’ 
PENSION. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he could state why Battery 
Sergeant Major Webster, discharged on 
the 24th April, 1883, has only received 
a pension of 1s. 54d. instead of 2s. 14d. ; 
andj was he not entitled to a pension 
calculated as follows: seven years’ con- 
tinuous service as sergeant, Class IL., 
1s. 9d. ; promotion after 21 years, 3d. ; 
four years over-time, 4d.; less five 
years’ service under age, 24d., giving a 
total of 2s. 14d.? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannopr, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Battery Sergeant Major 
Webster was not entitled to the rates 
of pension as stated in the question. 
He received all that could be awarded 
to him under the Warrant in force at 
the time he was pensioned; but there 
are peculiarities in his case, and I am 
prepared to give it further cousidera- 
tion. 


PENSIONS FOR CRIMEAN AND INDIAN 
MUTINY SERVICES. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 

the Secretary of State for War what 

number of applications have been made 
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The Postmaster 


for special pensions to aged and dis- 
tressed soldiers who served in the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny Campaigns, 
what number of these special pensions 
have been granted, and what will be 
their aggregate annual amount ; 
whether the conditions laid down by 
the Chelsea Hospital are found to ex- 
clude many urgent and deserving cases ; 
and whether it is intended to relax 
them in any way? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The total 
number of applications for special pen- 
sions to aged and distressed soldiers 
who served in the Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny campaigns received has been 
about 600. The pensions granted have 
been 39, amounting to about £720 a 
year. The remainder were refused, for 
the reason that the men had not com- 
pleted 14 years’ service. This and 
other questions are now being consi- 
dered in consultation with the Treasury. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the fairness of granting pensions, irre- 
spective of length of service, to men who 
have served in the Crimea and else- 
where, and who have become perma- 


nently disabled in and by their service ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not for 
me alone to consider that, but I shall 
be very glad to give it consideration, in 
connection with other matters. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
say when he will make a definite state- 
ment on this subject ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think I 
have made a very definite statement. 
As to a further statement on the 
matter undergoing consideration, that 
shall be made as soon as possible. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL STOCK AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
he proposes to prescribe regulations for 
the issue of county stock, in accordance 
with Section 70 of ‘‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888,” and also to prescribe 
the form of accounts of the receipts and 
expenditure of County Councils, as pro- 
vided for in section 71 of the same Act? 


{23 Fesruary, 1892} 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr.Rircuieg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Regula- 
tions as regards the issue of county 
stock in accordance with Section 70 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, were 
issued in July 1891, and were confirmed 
by an Order in Council in September 
last. The Local Government Board 
have not yet prescribed forms of ac- 
counts for the receipt and expenditure 
of County Councils. At the time when 
the County Councils were constituted 
it was found that there was great 
diversity of practice as to the mode of 
keeping the accounts, but some greater 
approach to uniformity has been obtained 
through the suggestions of the District 
Auditors when engaged on their audits. 
As yet, however, the Board think that 
it is desirable that further experience 
should be obtained before prescribing 
one form of account for all the counties. 


at Harlesden. 


THE POSTMASTER AT HARLESDEN. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether Mr. Timothy Smith is the 
postmaster at Harlesden, in Middlesex ; 
and, if not, upon what day he resigned 
his post ; who is now the postmaster at 
Harlesden. and upon what day the 
appointment was made ; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Smith still lives at the 
Harlesden post office, and is now a 
candidate for the Middlesex County 
Council, and that a large number of 
bills are pasted on the windows of the 
post office, which is Mr. Smith’s pro- 
perty, calling upon the electors to ‘‘ Vote 
for Timothy Smith,” and generally in 
support of his candidature ; and whether 
this is an infringement of the Regula- 
tions of the Post Office; and, if so, what 
course will be taken ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Frrausson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The office at Harlesden is what 
is called a Receiving House or Sub-Post 
Office, kept by a tradesman under 
regulations. Mr. Smith resigned his 
appointment on the 3rd instant, with a 
view to becoming a candidate for the 
County Council; and his wife being 
recommended was appointed on the 
12th and installed on the 22nd. There 
is no Post Office rule against a husband 
residing with his wife, although she is 
a sub-postmistress ; but the exhibition of 
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election bills in the post office window 
was contrary to regulation, and has 
now been discontinued. 

Mr. COBB: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to make further 
inquiry ; because, as I am credibly 
informed, the resignation of the post- 
master was a mere colourable device to 
avoid disqualification as a candidate 
for the County Council, and the late 
postmaster does practically discharge 
the duties of the office in his wife's 
name ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
not prepared to make inquiry into the 
truth of a general allegation, but I will 
inquire into any specific allegation the 
hon. Member desires inquiry made 
into. As I have said, there is no im- 
propriety in a man resigning the ap- 
pointment in favour of his wife, and 
there are many precedents for the 
course followed in this case. 


Royal Small Arms 


NAVAL REPAIRS ON THE IRISH 
STATIONS. 


Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., S.E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty how many of the Queen’s 
ships, of all classes, stationed at Naval 
stations on the South and West Coasts 
of Ireland, have been refitted, over- 
hauled, or repaired during the past 
five years; what was the nature of 
such overhauling or repairs; where 
were these repairs effected; and what 
was the cost, in each case, of such 
works ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Grorce Hamiuton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): Fourteen of Her 
Majesty’s ships, including coastguard 
cruisers, have been stationed off the 
South and West Coasts of Ireland at 
various times during the period in 
question, on all of which, with two 
exceptions, certain expenditure has 
been incurred for repairs, &c. In 
nearly every case the amount so ex- 
pended has been comparatively small, 
the exception being in the case of the 
Shannon. The details are some- 
what minute, and it is hardly possible 
to compress them within the limits of 
a Parliamentary answer, but if the 
hon. Gentleman desires the full infor- 
mation, I will give him the whole 
Return ; the names of the ships, the 
nature of the repairs, and where these 


Sir James Fergusson 
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were done. The Return is as follows : 
—Revenge, £271, and Triumph, £617, 
Queenstown and Passage Docks Com- 
pany, Haulbowline, and Devonport; 
Shannon, £10,580, Devonport and 
Portsmouth ; Banterer, £1,473, Devon- 
port, Sheerness, Haulbowline, and 
Queenstown and Passage Docks Com- 
pany; Britomart, £648 ; Orwell, £190, 
and Argus, £2,358, Devorport, Haul- 
bowline, and Queenstown and Passage 
Docks Company; Shamrock, £30, 
Queenstown and Passage Docks Com- 
pany and Haulbowline; Gipsy, £9, 
Haulbowline; Victoria, £874, Devon- 
port, Plymouth, and Dartmouth; Stag, 
£922, Londonderry, Devonport, Sheer- 
ness, Haulbowline, and Queenstown 
and Passage Docks Company; and 
Fly, £453, Devonport. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
But were any of the repairs carried 
out at Haulbowline ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
Well, I think the hon. Member had 
better wait until he can see the Return. 
Some of the repairs were done at Haul- 
bowline. 


ROYAL SMALL ARMS FACTORY, 
ENFIELD, 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether an order for 
30,000 Martini-Henry carbines has 
been given to the Henry Barrel Com- 
pany; and whether the cost will be 
more than the cost of the last order 
executed at the Royal Smail Arms 
Factory, Enfield ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: An order for 
Martini-Henry carbines, required by 
the Government of India, has been 
given to the Henry Barrel Company, 
at a price above the cost of those last 
produced at the Small Arms Factory. 
Apart from some mechanical difficulties 
in executing the order at Enfield, con- 
sequent on alterations in the machinery 
for the purposes of the Lee-Metford 
rifle, this course has been taken in fulfil- 
ment of my pledge that a fair share of 
production shall be given to the private 
trade of the country. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state the difference 1p 
cost as between the Small Arms Factory 
and the Company ? 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: My recollec- 


tion is that the difference was as 
between 42s. and 60s. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS (ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND AND IRELAND). 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA 
(Monaghan, S.): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he will in the present Session give 
such early notice for striking the Com- 
mittee on Financial Relations (Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland), as will 
obviate its falling through in conse- 
quence of blocking Notices, as happened 
in the two last Sessions of Parliament ? 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
had notice of the following question :— 
To ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he intends this Session to ask 
the House to re-appoint the Select 
Committee on the Financial Relations 
between England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, which met towards the close of 
the Session before last ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHEN, St. 
George's, Hanover Square): I am in 
communication with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the St. 
Augustine’s Division (Mr. Akers 
Douglas) with regard to this Com- 
mittee, and I trust he will soon be | 
able to put down a notice for the 
appointment of the Committee. 





Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Will the 
opportunity be given to discuss the 
question raised by Welsh Members and 
others ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I must consult 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord ; | 
but I do hope that we shall be able to 
come to such an arrangement that hon. | 
Members will abstain from blocking 
the Motion for the appointment of the 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman made up his mind not to 
put the notice on the Paper to be taken 
at such a time when it could not be 
blocked ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I have not 
made up my mind upon that, but I will 
confer with my right hon. Friend as to 
whether the Government have any 
time for the purpose when a blocking 
notice would have no effect. 


| 
| 
| 
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POLICE PROTECTION AT GLASH- 
KINLEEN, COUNTY CORK, 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what was the 
nature of the answer returned by His 
Excellency to the memorial signed by 
over 100 ratepayers asking for the re- 
moval of the police protection hut 
at Glashkinleen. Newmarket, County 
Cork, which was presented to him 
some months ago; and whether, in view 
of the facts referred to by the memo- 
rialists, namely, the peaceful state of 
the locality, and the heavy cost of the 


extra police upon the ratepayers 
(amounting to 3s. in the £1 upon 


the valuation), he will advise the re- 
moval of the police hut? Mr. Frynn 
had notice also of the following ques- 
tions: To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is 
the cost to the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict of the police stationed in the pro- 
tection hut at Glashkinleen, New- 
market, County Cork; how many 
police are there stationed, and what is 
the nature of their duties ; and on what 
parish or districts does the burden of 
this extra police tax fall? To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
man named Cornelius Murphy, of 
Glashkinleen, Newmarket, County 
Cork, who is still under police protec- 
tion, has been frequently charged with 
firing off his revolver on the public road, 
and on some occasions at unoffending 
parties; what action has been taken 
by the police authorities in regard to 
him; and whether police protection 
will be continued to him ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I will answer the 
three questions of the hon. Member 
together. The reply sent to the 
memorialists was to the effect that the 
police were required forthe protection of 
aman named Murphy, and since then 
the constabulary report that continued 
police protection is necessary for the 
preservation of the peace of the district. 
The extra cost to the ratepayers is 
ls. lld.—not 3s.—in the £1, and 
the amount is £137 annually. The 
police, tive in all, are employed in the 
special protection and in general police 
work, including patrol duty. Murphy 
appears to have been charged on three 
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occasions with firing revolver shots in 
the public road, but the Magistrates 
had no conclusive evidence that he fired 
at any person. My reply to the last 
paragraph in the last question is in the 
affirmative. . 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in the vicinity 
of the hut, or in the near neighbour- 
hood, there are three police barracks ; 
and is he aware that this man, who 
claims and receives police protection at 
this enormous cost to the ratepayers, 
has been convicted of firing off a 
revolver in the public road, and his 
revolver has been taken from him ; and 
will police protection still be afforded 
to him ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 
given an answer to the question. 

Mr. FLYNN: I will call attention 
to this matter in Committee of Supply. 





I have 


PENSION SCHEME FOR TEACHERS 


(IRELAND). 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in reference to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, Ireland, 
whether the revision of the pension 
scheme (for teachers) has been made in 
the past every five years ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Act establish- 
ing the National School Teachers’ 
(Ireland) Pension Fund came _ into 
operation on lst January, 1880. The 
first valuation was concluded in the 
middle of the year 1885, the revised 
rules resulting therefrom coming into 
operation from Ist January, 1886. The 
second valuation was made in 1891, 
and the results are now under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. 


CERTIFICATES FOR INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
children intending to compete in the 
intermediate examinations in Ireland 
are required to produce certificates of 
birth, and are obliged to pay 3s. 7d. 
each for such certificates to the 


Registrar ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that many of the pupils belong to 
the poorer classes, the Government 
will undertake to reduce the sum so 
charged to a nominal amount, say 6d., 


Mr. Jackson 
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as is done under the English Elementary 
Education Act ? ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have received g 
Report from the Assistant Commis- 
sioners for Intermediate Education, to 
the effect that the charge for certificates 
is not regulated by the Board. The 
charge does appear to me to be rather 
a high one, and I will make further 
inquiries on the subject. 


COLONISATION VOTE. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in what form the Government 
propose to ask the House for a Vote 
for colonisation purposes, whether in 
the Scotch Estimates or by a Supple- 
mentary Vote, or otherwise; whether 
this will be done at an early date, and 
whether any decision has been arrived 
at by the Government or by the 
Colonisation Board as to what 
particular locality in the Colonial 
Empire it is proposed to colonise with 
the funds referred to; and whether 
the Government have taken any steps 
since the month of July last, or propose 
shortly to take any steps, to faciliate or 
hasten an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia as to colonisa- 
tion of Crofter families or others in that 
Colony, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Colonisation Com- 
mittee of last Session, or otherwise ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: An application 
from the Scotch Office for the insertion 
in the Estimates of a sum of £7,500 for 
colonisation purposes was received after 
the Civil Service Estimates were 
practically closed. It was therefore 
impossible to include this sum in the 


Estimates, but when the Scotch 
Estimates are reached, a Supple- 


mentary Estimate for this amount will 
be presented at the same time. It is 
proposed with these funds to take steps 
for the emigration of Scotch Crofter 
families to Canada. With regard to 
the last part of the hon. Member's 
question, we made what I consider to 
be an extremely liberal offer to the 
Government of British Columbia, and 
are now awaiting their answer. I 
should be very sorry to take any steps 
which would imply that we are anxious 
to press colonists upon a country which 
is not cordially ready to receive them, 
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and I therefore consider that the next 
step should be taken by the British 
Columbian Government. 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS, 
SCHEDULE D. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that in 
the case of certain public commercial 
companies in London the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners have assessed 
as under Schedule D, and have sought 
to charge Income Tax on the following 
items of expenditure incurred in the 
course of the business of the companies 
referred to, viz.: debenture stamps, 
telegrams, bank charges, travelling 
expenses, debenture commissions, ad- 
yertising, printing, and stationery; 
whether he will explain on what 
principle all or any of such items come 
under Schedule D as liable for Income 
Tax; and in the event of his not being 
aware that such assessments for Income 
Tax as above described have been 
made, whether he will cause full 
inquiry into the subject to be made ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Mem- 
ber made a very usual mistake in 


thinking that the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners are the assessing 


authorities in the cases to which he 
refers. The assessments are made by 
the Commissioners of Income Tax for 
the City of London, who are an inde- 
pendent body, and not under the con- 
trol of the Government. With regard 
to the substance of his question, I have 
to point out that it is incorrect to say 
that Income Tax is charged upon 
certain items of expenditure. Income 
Tax under Schedule D is, of course, 
charged upon profits, and the question 
which has arisen is whether certain 
items of expenditure may or may not 
be deducted from the annual gross 
profits for the purpose of ascertaining 
the profits upon which the assessment 
is made. The items of expenditure 
mentioned in the question were con- 
nected with the issue of debentures, 
and the Commissioners held that they 
were of the nature of capital expendi- 
ture, and therefore not properly to be 
deducted from the annual profits. 
After the assessment had been made 
in the usual way, an appeal against 
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it was heard by the City Com- 
missioners of Income Tax, sitting 
judicially. It was open toa company 
dissenting from their decision to have 
a case stated, at avery trifling cost, for 
the decision of the High Court of 
Justice, and I understand that in some 
cases this step has been taken. The 
point is one for judicial decision, and 
not for administrative action. 


STATIONERY OFFICE WASTE PAPER 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that a number of girls are employed in 
the waste paper department of the 
Stationery Office under unhealthy con- 
ditions and at low wages ; and whether 
he is prepared to take steps to secure 
the amendment of the conditions of 
employment of the girls concerned ? 


THe SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham) : 
Yes; and I have visited the factory in 
company with Mr. Pigott, the Con- 
troller of the Stationery Office. The 
statements referred to seemed to me 
highly coloured, and the building and 
conditions of employment much better 
than represented. With reference to 
the statement that there was a violation 
of the Factory Act, I found that the Con- 
troller had already sent for an Inspector 
from the Home Office, whose Report, 
however, I have not yet received. But I 
understand the factory has _ been 
regularly inspected by the Factory In- 
spector of the district, and that all 
suggestions made by him from time to 
time have been at once carried out. 
The Controller will obtain a Report from 
experts as to the possibility of removing 
the dust by fans or otherwise; the 
question of revising the wages will be 
considered ; and steps will be taken to 
improve, as far as practicable, the 
conditions of the employment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
the question of wages will be re-con- 
sidered ? 

Str JOHN GORST: Yes; it will be 
considered at once. 
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THE POLICE AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY AT EASTBOURNE. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in pursuance of a resolution 
passed by the Watch Committee of the 
Eastbourne Town Council, on 14th 
July, 1891, he received a request from 
the Committee for permission to with- 
draw police protection from the Salva- 
tion Army in the streets of that 
borough; and, if so, what was his 
reply; and whether he has any 
objection to laying the correspondence 
upon the Table ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarruHews, Birmingham, E.): Yes; I 
received a letter from the Mayor of 
Eastbourne on 14th July, in which he 
stated that, owing to the action of the 
Salvation Army, the claims en the 
police force were becoming very heavy ; 
that they were unfairly deprived of 
their Sunday rest, and that parts of 
the borough had to be left with in- 
adequate police protection, and in 
which he inquired whether the Watch 
Committee would be justified in limit- 
ing the police protection in the parts of 
the town frequented by the Salvation 
Army to the usual protection afforded 
on ordinary occasions, notice of this 
being given to the Salvation Army. In 
answer to this letter, the Mayor was 
informed that the responsibility for 
maintaining the peace in Eastbourne 
rested with him, the Watch Committee, 
and the Magistrates, and that the 
Secretary of State could not sanction or 
recommend any measures which might 
have the effect of allowing disturbances 
to take place unchecked. I do not 
think any public purpose will be served 
by laying this correspondence on the 
Table, but I shall be happy to furnish 
the hon. Member with copies of these 
letters if he desire it. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that in the 
borough of Eastbourne the practice of 
boycotting all those persons who 
are known to be in sympathy with the 
Salvation Army is in full swing; and, 
under these circumstances, will the 
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Government consider whether it js 
desirable to apply to that borough 
certain provisions of the irish Coercion 
Act? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Nocase of boy- 
cotting has been reported to me. : 


RAILWAY RATES PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is intended to refer 
the Railway Rates Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, introduced into 
Parliament on the 10th instant, to a 
similar Committee to that to which 
similar Bills were referred last Session : 
and whether, considering that some of 
the Bills cannot yet be procured by the 
public, and the difficulty which may 
be experienced by traders and agricul- 
turists in complying with the ordinary 
rule requiring Petitions against Bills of 
this kind to be deposited within seven 
days after the Examiner's notice has 
been given, a relaxation of this rule 
will be conceded similar to that adopted 
in respect of the Bills of last Session, 
allowing all persons to be heard whose 
Petitions are deposited before the sit- 
ting of the Committee to which the 
Bills may be referred ? 

“THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaext Hicks 
Beacn, Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; I intend, 
in respect of such of the Railway Rates 
Provisional Orders Confirmation Bills 
as may be opposed, to ask the House 
to follow the precedent of last year. 
As all the Bills are now in the hands 
of Members, I trust that, should the 
necessary resolutions be carried, 
the Committee may meet at an early 
date. 


SENTENCE ON BEDWELL FOR 
ESPIONAGE, 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Foreign Office has made any attempt 
to obtain a remission of a sentence of 
imprisonment and fine passed by the 
Police Court of St. Etienne, on 26th 
December last, upon an English 


subject named Bedwell, as accessory to 
an offence against the French law of 
espionage, alleged to have been com- 
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mitted by an English subject named 
Cooper ; and whether the British Am- 
bassador in Paris has instructions to 
render any assistance to British sub- 
jects arrested under the French law of 
espionage, or to make representations 
to the French authorities upon their 
behalf ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrnHer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Unofficial representations 
have been made to the French Govern- 
ment with a view to the mitigation of 
the sentence passed on Bedwell. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador is always ready 
to assist British subjects, but it is 
impossible for him to interfere with the 
ordinary course of justice in France. 
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THE NEW ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works why the proposed 
buildings at the Admiralty have not 
yet been commenced ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptunket, Dublin 
University): The foundations of the 
new Admiralty buildings were com- 
pleted last spring. The invitations for 
tenders for the superstructure were 
considerably delayed owing to the 
strike which prevailed in the Metro- 
polis from May until November last. 
During this strike it would have been 
most unwise for the Government to 
have invited tenders, as contractors 
would have been compelled to send in 
high estimates in order to provide 
against possible ioss arising from the 
uncertain issue of the strike. On its 
termination, advertisements for tenders 
for the first block were published 
immediately, all necessary preparations 
having long before been made. As a 
result, a contract with Messrs. Shillitoe 
and Sons was agreed to; and after an 
interval, no longer than was absolutely 
needed for the adjustment of the details 
of the contract, orders to commence 
work were given—that was a week ago 
—and operations are now in progress. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS, 
Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
an arrangement has been come to be- 
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tween the Admiralty and the War 
Office, under which the latter is to take 
over the responsibility for the coast 
defence of this country ; and, if so, is it 
proposed to employ the officers and 
men of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, in the event of them trans- 
ferring their services to the War Office, 
in manning gunboats, torpedo, and 
patrol boats for the defence of the 
ports and the mine fields connected 
with them; and, if not, whether he 
would state how it is proposed to 
employ the force in the event of its 
agreeing to the transfer ? 

*Mr. E, STANHOPE: No such 
arrangement has been made, as the 
War Office has always been responsible 
for coast defence. The employment of 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, 
or of some of them, is still under 
consideration ; but I have indicated to 
them that congenial employment might 
be found for them in the corps of 
Submarine Mining Engineers at certain 
ports. 

Dr. CAMERON: As to the question 
of responsibility, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me to explain that in 
framing the question my only desire 
was that the men should know what 
sort of employment it was proposed 
they should be engaged in. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Quite so, 
That has been clearly indicated to 
them. 


MINES AND FACTORIES IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN, 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can explain why the 
Factory and Worshops Act is not ad- 
ministered in the Isle of Man, where 
large numbers of women and young 
persons are employed; and if there is 
any distinction drawn between the 
Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines 
Acts and the Factory and Workshops 
Act in respect to their application to 
the Isle of Man ; and, if so, why ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Parliament has 
not thought fit to make the Factory 
and Workshops Act, 1878 and 1891, 
applicable to the Isle of Man. The 
Metalliferous Mines Act, 1872, does by 
express reference extend to the Isle of 
Man ; the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
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1887, does not—for this reason, pos- 
sibly, that there is no coal in the 
district. 





RECEIVERSHIPS UNDER THE LAND 
JUDGES, 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he can say on whatdate the Lard 
Judges received the application of Cap- 
tain O’Conor, of the Palace Elphin, to 
be appointed to the Receivership under 
the Land Judges; what was the date 
of the appointment and that of the 
withdrawal, if any ; and what might be 
the net annual value of the appoint- 
ment ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I have already stated, the 
gentleman mentioned in the question 
did not receive any appointment. He 
was placed on a list as being eligible 
for appointment, which is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING, 


Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War when the Report 
of Lord Wantage’s Committee on 
Recruiting will be laid upon the Table 
of the House; and when he will be 
able to inform the House whether he 
can lay the whole of the evidence also 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
presented this Report, and it will be cir- 
culated on Thursday, but I hope a few 
advance copies will be in the House 
to-morrow morning. I saw there was 
an absurd suggestion in a morning 
paper yesterday that I wanted to keep 
back this Report. I have not kept it 
back a single day, and the delay was 
caused by the calculation, for the pur- 
pose of one of the dissenting members 
of the Committee, of the cost of their 
recommendation. I have not yet re- 
ceived the evidence ; but when [ do, I 
shall decide about presenting it, and in 
all probability I shall do so at once. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief S-c. etary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state how many of the ten gentlemen 


Mr. Matthews 
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who may act as members of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, recently set up 
in Ireland, are Protestants, and how 
many are Catholics ; is the secretary of 
the Board a Protestant or a Catholic: 
and will he explain on what principle 
Catholics have been denied a larger 
representation on this Board, seeing 
that they have constantly complained 
of not being sufficiently represented on 
Boards nominated by Government ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before 
the Chief Secretary answers that ques- 
tion, I wish him to say whether it is a 
fact that all the members of the Con- 
gested Districts Board are Unionists, 
and that the holding of Nationalist 
opinions is a disqualification ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will discourage as much as 
possible the attempt of hon. Members 
opposite to raise questions calculated 
to create religious animosity in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. JACKSON: This question only 
appeared on the Paper this morning, and, 
therefore, my only means of communi- 
cation were by telegraph. The answer 
I have got is that there is no official 
record of the religicus persuasion of 
the members of the Board. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman as an English gen- 
tleman, is he aware of the religion of 
of those gentlemen? Does he know, 
of his own knowledge, that there are 
eight Protestants and only two 
Catholics on this Board ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see that it is quite 
impossible for me to have any definite 
knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. MAC NEILL : I will repeat the 
question to-morrow. 


THE CIVIL SERVICES OF INDIA. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that there were, 
on March 31st, 1886, 3,573 Europeans, 
including Eurasians, and only 492 
Indians, drawing Rs5,000 and upwards 
in the Covenanted and Uncovenanted 
Civil Services of India; and if he can 
state why Europeans, including Eura- 
sians, are in the proportion of seven to 
one to Indians in those Services ? 
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STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): Yes, Sir. The 
figures are those which I gave the House 
on Friday at the hon. Member’s request. 
The proportion of Eurasians and 
Europeans to Natives of India in the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services, 
taken as a whole, is not seven to one. 
The reason why the majority of the 
higher appointments in those Services 
is held by Europeans is explained in 
the Report of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is not the pro- 
portion in the two Services as eleven 
Europeans to one Indian? Is that true 
or false ? 

Mr. CURZON : I think I cannot do 
better than to commend to the hon. 
Member a more careful study of the 
Report than he appears yet to have 
bestowed upon it. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether this practice 
of excluding Natives from the govern- 
ment of their own country was not 
denounced by Lord Lytton when he 
said that we had cheated the Natives ? 


THE MAYORALTY OF BELFAST. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : May I 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if, having regard 
to his intention of raising the Mayoralty 
of Belfast to that of a Lord Mayoralty, 
he will, in appreciation of concurrent 
rights of other Irish Municipalities, 
restore to the Mayors of Limerick, 
Cork, and Waterford the privilege of 
which they have been lately deprived, 
of being nominated Commissioners for 
holding the Assizes in Ireland ? 

Mr. JACKSON: In reply to a ques- 
tion put by the Member for Waterford 
in 1888, it was stated that the custom 
of nominating Mayors as Commis- 
sioners for holding the Assizes in Ire- 
land had long since become practically 


useless, and had been accordingly 
abandoned. I am not aware of any 


reason for restoring the privilege of 
the Mayors referred to. 


IRISH DRAINAGE ACTS. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Government propose to 
introduce a measure to amend the 
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Irish Drainage Acts this Session ; and 
whether, if not, they intend to assent to 
the Bill of last year when re-intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes, Sir; such a 
measure is in course of preparation, 
and I hope I shall be able very shortly 
to introduce it. 


Law Unions. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS, 
Mr. MANFIELD (Northampton): I 


beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether salaried Clerks of Petty 
Sessional Divisions, in receipt of 


salaries from the County Council, are 
eligible as candidates for the County 
Council of the county in which their 
Petty Sessional Division is situate ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The 
question involves legal consideration of 
some difficulty; but, on the whole, I 
am of opinion that salaried Clerks of 
Petty Sessional Divisions are eligible 
as candidates for the County Councils. 

Mr. MANFIELD: Is the hon 
and learned Gentleman aware thax, 
under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
Chap. 50, Section 12, Sub-section 3 
any person is disqualified if he is 
directly or indirectly interested in any 
contract that may be made on behalf 
of the Council ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
am perfectly aware of the provisions of 
that Statute, and therefore I expressed 


the opinion that there were legal 
difficulties involved in the case. I have 


given the hon. Member as much infor- 
mation as I can. 


IRISH POOR LAW UNIONS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I 
beg to move for a Return showing, as 
regards each Poor Law Union in 
Ireland, the number of persons of each 
sex of 65 years of age and upwards, 
and the number under 65 years of age 
who have attained the age of 16 years 
of age, and the number of children 
under 16 years of age, in receipt from 
Boards of Guardians of indoor relief 
or outdoor relief respectively, during 
the twelve months ended at Lady Day, 
1892. 

Mr. JACKSON: Since the hon. 
Member was informed that there was 
no objection to the granting of this 
Return as an unopposed Return, I have 
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learned thata somewhat similar Return, 
though worded rather differently, is 
being prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for England, giving the 
same informaticn ; and I beg to suggest 
to the hon. Member that he should 
postpone his Motion for a day or two, 
so that we may have two Returns 
framed on uniform lines for England 
and Ireland. The result will be more 
satisfactory. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us what 
will be the business to be fixed for 
Thursday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.)}: Well, Sir, I had hoped, as the 
House knows, that we might have 
succeeded in introducing the three 
Bills which stood on the Paper yester- 
day; but we have not succeeded in 
getting the First Reading for more 
than one of them. I propose, there- 
fore, to put the other two Bills down 
for Thursday. The first Order of the 
Day will be the Bill which stands in 
the name of my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate, who will 
introduce a Bill for the distribution of 
the Scotch Equivalent Grant. The 
second Order of the Day will be the 
introduction of the Bill for dealing 
with Private Bill Procedure ; and the 
third Order of the Day will enable us 
to complete the unfinished discussion 
upon the Bill brought forward yester- 
day by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary on Irish Education. 

Mr. S. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Will the Supplementary 
Estimates or the Indian Councils Bill 
be taken on Monday ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: The Supplemen- 
tary Estimates will be put down for 
Thursday, after the Bills to which I 
have alluded, and if they are not 
reached they will be taken on 
Monday. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): With 
reference to the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman as toa sum of £30,000 for 
relief operations in Ireland last year, 
whether any information will be laid 


Mr, Jackson 
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before the House as to those operations 
before we are called upon to vote 
the money ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: Yes; I will take 
care that full statistics of those relief 
operations, bringing the account down 
to the time of their completion, shall 
be in the hands of hon. Members 
before they are asked to discuss the 
Vote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us whether the 
Indian Councils Bill is definitely fixed 
for Monday ? ; 

Mr. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I think 
that, under present circumstances, 


probably we cannot take the Supple. 
mentary Estimates on Friday, and 
shall probably take them on Monday. 


ATTENDANCE OF MR. DE COBAIN. 

Order [Thursday 11th February 
1892}, That Mr. Edward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain do attend this 
House in his place upon Tuesday the 
23rd of February, read; but Mr. De 
Cobain did not attend in his place pur- 
suant to the said Order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg, Sir, to 
give notice that on Friday next I will 
move—(Cries of ‘ Call him, call him.”) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
That Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley De 
Cobain do attend this House in his 
place upon Tuesday, 23rd February. 
As many as are of that opinion say 
* Aye,” the contrary ‘“ No.” The 
* Ayes” have it. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I beg to give 
notice that on Thursday next I shall 
move that Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley 
De Cobain having failed to obey the 
Order of the House—(Cries of ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is here’). 

Mr. DILLON: Mr. Speaker. I rise 
to a point of order. I beg to say we 
have no evidence before us that Mr. 
Edward Samuel Wesley De Cobain has 
failed to obey the Order of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. Gentlemen 
must be aware that if Mr. De Cobain 
had been here he would have been in 
his place, having been ordered to be in 
attendance this day; but I will call him 
—Mr. De Cobain. His not appearing 
shows that he has not complied with 
the Order of the House. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR again rose and | that there is nothing so difficult to 
said : I have to give notice, Sir, that I | effect as a change of religion, and Wales 
shall on Friday next move that Mr. is no exception to that rule. The 
Edward Samuel Wesley De Cobain, | revolt of the people from the Established 
having failed to obey the Order of this | Church was the result of intolerable 
House, that heshould attend in his place | wrongs. It was caused by the corrupt, 
on Tuesday, the 23rd February, and | oppressive, and anti-national character 
having fled from justice, beexpelledthis ,of the State Church, spread over 


House. | centuries. I question ifany ecclesiastical 
| establishment presented more abuses 

MOTION. | than did that of Wales ¢rom the time 

— | of the Reformation down to the 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. | beginning of this century. It was used 


jas an engine for crushing out the 
Sas. | national spirit of the country, just as 
(4.15.) Mr. SAMUEL SMITH | the sister Church of Ireland was, and 
(Flintshire) : I rise to move the Resolu- | with the same result. Its preferments 
tion which stands in my name, and were given in the most scandalous 
which reads as follows :— manner to English ecclesiastics for 
political services, and most of the rich 
has failed to fulfil its professed object asa | livings of Wales were held for centuries 
means of promoting the religious interests of | hy absentees, who deputed miserable 
the Welsh people, and ministers only toasmall | 14 half-starved curates to do their 
minority of the population, its continuance as | . , 
an Established Church in the Principality is | uty. In many of the Welsh churches 
an anomaly and an injustice which ought no | the language of the people was never 
longer to exist.” | spoken, in many of them services were 
|only held once a year, and the lives 
| 
| 


“ That, as the Church of England in Wales 


Icast myself on the indulgence of the 
House, as I have just risen from a sick 
bed to perform my duty here. I 
approach the subject with a deep feel- 
ing of responsibility, for I know how e nan 
difficult it is to do full justice to the | ence in Wales— 
intense convictions of the Welsh people | * Sieneny,negetion, nen-cesiiones, pluralism, 
on this burning question. In all the | every form of ecclesiastical abuse ran riot in 
Debates we have Had in this House | | ee Welsh Church. The great body of the 
: . | Clergy were ignorant, irreligious, immoral, in 
have always felt that we failed to give | every way utterly incompetent to fulfil the 
adequate expression to the deep sense | duties of their office. And, indeed, many of 
of wrong that pervades the Welsh them did not even attempt to fulfil their 
people. What Home Rule is to Ireland | Primary duty a» instructors of the people. 
to-day, what Free Trade was to England | [ will trouble the Heuse with one 
i0years ago, what ‘‘the disruption’ was | more quotation from the Rev. H. 
to Scotland 50 years ago, so is this| W. Clarke’s excellent History of 
question of religious equality to Wales | Tithes :— 
to-day. It is the all-engrossing ques-| «The majority of the Bishops, cathedral 
tion, which agitates every household | dignitaries, and parochial clergy did not 
and practically divides the country | know one word of the language of the people. 


: e 3 , | Lhey were aliens in blood, in manners, and in 
into two camps, and there can be language from the great bulk of the people. 


no peace or social harmony till this | The rites of confirmation, marriage, prayer, 
irritant is removed. Our difficulty is | and preaching, were performed in the English 
to convey to the English mind the | language and then translated immediately 
grounds for this vehement controversy, poop hean De 4 ——— = Panes: 
and it imposes on us the painful duty | jn England or on the Continent, spending the 
of explaining why the English Church in | tithes or other revenues, and neglecting 
Wales has wholly forfeited the respect of | their spiritual duties.” 

the mass of the people, and thrown|It is argued by some that those 
them into the camp of Nonconformity. | abuses are matters of ancient history, 
Jeep changes in the religious convic- | and that it is needless to rake them up 
tions of a nation never occur except | now, as they have long been cured. This 
for adequate causes ; all history shows | is far from being the case ; they were 
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of the clergy were often notoriously 
irreligious. Let me quote the language 
of that true patriot, Henry Richard, 
whose name will ever be held in rever- 
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shamefully prevalent in the first half 
of this century. One of the worst 
cases of nepotism that ever disgraced a 
Church was that of Bishop Luxmore, 
of St. Asaph, as lately as 1830. Mr. 
Johnnes, in his essay on the causes of 
dissent in Wales, states that Bishop 
Luxmore’s income was £12,000 a year, 
and that he had bestowed livings on 
his sons and other relatives to the value 
of £15,000 a year. One of these sons 
was Dean of St. Asaph, Chancellor 
of St. David’s, sinecure Rector of 
five livings, and the holder of 
several other preferments worth alto- 
gether £8,000 a year. It was computed 
that the Luxmore family drew more 
than all the working clergy of the 
diocese put together. And now, for- 
sooth, we are told that these avaricious 
clergy possessed the true apostolical 
succession, and that it was a deadly 
sin for pious Nonconformists to leave 
their ministrations! I will now ask the 
House, for one moment, to consider 
the rise of Welsh Nonconformity. 
About the middle of last century the 
state of religion in Wales was at the 
lowest ebb. The Rev. Rees Pritchard 
of Llandovery, a well-known clergy- 
man, writes of the first half of the 18th 
century :— 

“ Licentiousness, drunkenness, dishonesty, 
falsehood, and infidelity are rampant through 
the Principality. Jadges and juries sympathise 
with drunken murderers, and permit extor- 
tioners to rob widows and orphans. Sheriffs 
and their deputies plunder innocent people by 
virtue of their office. The Lord’s Day is a day 
for drunkenness, dancing, idleness, games, and 
wanton lewdness among the Welsh.” 7 
It was the same in England before 
the revival of Wesley and Whitfield ; 
in truth, the middle of last century 
marked the nadir of religious life in the 
United Kingdom. But there rose up 
in Wales at that time a band of the 
greatest preachers that perhaps the 
world has known. Some of them were 
clergy of the Established Church ; but, 
as soon as they began to evangelise, 
they were expelled from her pale, and 
the whole force of the Church was used 
to stop their mouths and limit their holy 
work. The Methodists of Wales had to 
undergo even worse persecution than 
their brethren in England; mobs were 
hounded on against ther, often by the 
recreant clergy, and, to use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Rees— 
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“The inoffensive worshippers were abused, 
most mercilessly pelted with stones, wounded 
with knives, shot at; men, aad even women, 
ms we he poe in the presence of the crowd ; 
able-bodied men were pressed for the Arm 
and Navy, and driven away from their friends 
and families like cattle.” 

If ever there were true successors of 
the Apostles it was men like Wesley 
and Whitfield in England, or Howell 
Harris and Daniel Rowlands in Wales— 
men whose whole lives were one continu- 
ous martyrdom for their Divine Master, 
and yet these men are now described 
in some Church Catechisms as heretics 
and schismatics, and their worship as 
a species of idolatry. In spite of 
cruel persecution ; in spite of merciless 
evictions of multitudes of poor farmers 
because they became Dissenters; in 
spite of pressure of every kind brought 
by the Tory squirearchy, as well as the 
clergy, the great mass of the people 
became Nonconformists ; the meaning 
of which is, that the great mass of the 
people became earnestly religious, and 
now for many years Wales has become 
a nation of Protestant Nonconformists ; 
and I assert that Wales has reason to 
be proud of what Nonconformity has 
done. It has made the Principality 
of Wales the most religious portion of 
the United Kingdom ; in no part of the 
Kingdom is attendance at public wor- 
ship so universal; in none is the 
Sunday school so developed, including, 
as it does, a great part of the adult 
population as well as the children. In 
no part of the country is there so little 
crime ; in none are the Judges so often 
presented with white gloves for maiden 
assizes ; in none is the population so 
orderly, peaceable, and well-conducted. 
If { were asked to point to any spot 
in the world where Christianity had 
shown its most signal influence to civil- 
ise and elevate a people, I should 
point to Wales. The Nonconformists 
have covered Wales with 4,000 chapels 
out of their poverty, and they volun- 
tarily raise £400,000 a year for reli- 
gious purposes. Need you wonder, 
Mr. Speaker, that with such an expe- 
rience the Welsh Nonconformists 
repudiate the theory that religion 
needs the support of State patronage 
and control? Their experience proves 
the contrary ; it proves that religion in 
its purest and most spiritual form is 
far more active and efficacious when 
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freed from the benumbing effect of 
State patronage and State control, and 
left to the voluntary efforts of believers. 
The mass of the Welsh people have 
reached that stage of conviction which 
all English-speaking people, outside this 
island, have already attained, that all 
which religion requires from the State 
is a free hand and no favour. They are 
convinced that the whole machinery of 


the Established Church of this country 


is Erastian, and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament. They 
can find no warrant there for Bishops 
appointed by the Prime Minister of the 
day, who may be a man of any religion 
or no religion, who may, for all we 
know, be a future Mr. Bradlaugh ; they 
find no warrant for the Royal supre- 
macy over the Church, for control of 
worship and doctrine by Act of Par- 
liament; they find no _ warrant 
there for compulsory tithe, for the 
sale of advowsons, or for lay patronage, 
They believe that all these practices 
are grievous corruptions of primitive 
Christianity; and I think they are 
right, and the time is not far distant 
when the English people will think so. 
But it is urged by our opponents that 
agreat improvement has taken place 
in the Welsh Church in recent years. 
The scandalous abuses have dis- 
appeared, and many of the clergy are 
now earnest and devoted men. I 
readily grant this is the case. Nothing 
can exceed the zeal and devotion of 
some of the clergy, but there are many 
exceptions yet to this rule. I do not con- 
test, however, the improvement that 
has set in; but I must be allowed to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the new life that is now 
flowing in the Church of England is 
actually widening the gulf between 


them and the Nonconformists; the 
dominant party is now the High 


Church party ; its doctrines and ritual 
are in diametrical opposition to the 
views of all Protestant Nonconformists. 
The fact is the gulf between the Church 
of England and all Nonconformists 
Was never so deep as it isnow. Let 
me illustrate this by stating what 
recently happened at Llandudno. Two 
well known lady teachers were expelled 
from the Church Sunday school by the 
Rector because they declined to teach 
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a Catechism containing the following 
questions :— 


in Wales. 


“ Why is it nece: to believe in one Holy 
Catholic Church?” Answer. “ Because it is 
God’s one appointed way of salvation.” 
Question. “Does it then make any differ- 
ence what church or sect we belong to?” 
Answer. “Yes, it makes a great difference 
whether we obey Christ or disobey Him.” 


I may add that this manual of doctrine 
may be judged from the fact that the 
junior grade section recommended 
prayer for the dead, and the advanced 
grade, the Confessional. Now, if there 
is anything the Welsh Nonconformists 
may fairly claim, it is that their 
aloctrines and Church policy are drawn 
pure and undefiled from the New 
Testament. They reject mediswval 
tradition, and refuse to admit any 
practices that are not authorised by 
express warrant of Holy Writ. The 
House will therefore understand how 
acute the difference has now become, 
and how intolerable they feel that it is 
that the revenues of their country 
should be applied to teaching doctrines 
so hateful to the great majority of the 
people. I have not so far dealt with 
the question of statistics as to the 
relative strength of Church and Dissent 
in Wales. The House has been 
wearied with piles of figures on pre- 
vious occasions, and I can add nothing 
to what has been so well said from 
these Benches in the two recent 
Debates. I allow that all statistics 
that can be collected in Wales and 
quoted by one side are always disputed 
by the other. I am content to rest 
the case on the undoubted fact that 
the great majority of the Welsh people 
do not belong to the Church of 
England. What the majority is I do 
not explicitly assert, but I think few 
Church people will find fault with me 
if I state that the Church cannot 
claim more than one-fourth of the 
people of Wales. Some of my friends 
will think that I concede too much in 
saying this, and will only agree to one- 


fifth. But when you remember that 
this includes a large portion of 


English people resident in the large 

towns, you will see that it allows 

but a small fraction of the Welsh 

people to belong to the English 

Church. My own strong impression 

is, if we limit our survey to the 
2T2 
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indigenous Welsh-speaking population, 
the proportion belonging to the Church 
would not be more than one-eighth. 
There are many rural churches in 
Wales, as everyone knows, where the 
congregation is hardly more than the 
minister’s family and servants, and I 
have heard of cases where the usual 
attendance was six, eight, or ten per- 
sons. But I am going to ask the 
House to look at some other figures 
collected outside Wales, where there 
can be no partisan character about the 
census, and which bring out the real 
tendencies of the Welsh people. It is 
well known that a large Welsh popula- 
tion resides in Liverpool. It is a 
common saying that Liverpool is the’ 
capital of Wales, because containing 
a larger body of Welsh citizens than 
any other city in the country. It so 
happens, fortunately for this Debate, 
that a very painstaking census of 
attendance at all places of worship was 
taken towards the end of last year in 
Liverpool by one of our leading journals. 
It had no motive to serve but to get at 
all the actual facts. Now, I am going 
to give the House the result of the 
attendance at the Welsh-speaking ser- 
vices. There are but two churches 
where the Welsh language is used, but 
there are 28 Nonconformist chapels. 
The attendance at church in the morn- 
ing was 165 persons, at the various 
chapels 4,832; in the evening the 
figures were, Church 330, Noncon- 
formists 6,271. Reduce this to a per- 
centage, the proportion is 3:3 per cent. 
for church in the morning, and 96:7 
per cent. for chapels ; in the evening it 
is 5 per cent church, and 95 per cent. 


chapels. That is, on the best, showing 
20 times as many Welsh-speaking 
people worship in chapels as_ in 
churches. A pretty good proof what 


an exotic the Church of England is. 
But I have an even more startling 
statement to make. I[t is well known 
that there is a large Welsh emigration 
to the United States. Wherever they 
go the Welsh people carry with them 
their intense religious feelings, and I 
am informed by a friend who has 
visited the United States and made 
careful inquiry that no less than 456 
chapels exist where the Welsh language 
is preached, but not one Episcopal 
church. There was an attempt to 
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establish one but it failed, and the 
building was sold to the Congregation. 
alists. If this statement does not 
convince the House as to the real drift 
of the Welsh people in matters of 
religion I despair of enlightening it, 
All churches are free and equal in 
America; none are bolstered up by 
State support, and I hold that America 
presents a far better test than Wales, 
where a State-endowed Church, having 
ail the social influence on its side and 
bringing pressure to bear on the 
neediest and more helpless part of the 
community, can collect, it may be, a 
quarter of the population as nominal 
adherents. I think more need not be 
said to prove how overwhelming is the 
case we lay before the House. Every 
argument that justified the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of 
the Church in Ireland holds equally 
good in Wales. The cases run almost 
on all fours. In each case you have a 
wealthy minority holding all the Church 
endowments, while the mass of the 
labouring class have to supply their 
own spiritual needs out of their 
poverty. In each case the Church 
endeavoured to proselytise and Anglicise 
the nation. In each case it utterly 
failed. In each case its history was 
marked by intolerable abuses persisted 
in till Parliament forced reform on a 
reluctant clergy. In each case the 
effect has been to deepen and intensify 
the persecuted faith, and strengthen 
the nationality it was intended to 
destroy. Every argument that justifies 
free government justifies the dis- 
establishment of these two Churches ; 
and the case of Ireland ought to re- 
assure the most timid churchman. No 
one will deny that Disestablishment 
has improved the Church of Ireland. 
The springs of voluntary effort have 
been opened; and the laity have got 
their rightful position in the manage- 
ment of the Church. The same thing 
will happen in Wales. The strife that 
poisons Welsh life will be removed; 
the church will cease to lean upon 
carnal weapons; it will regain liberty 
and independence, and may have a 
career in the future far more creditable 
than it has had in the past. 

(4.50.) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, 
Town): I have much pleasure in second- 
ing the Resolution so ably moved by my 
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hon. Friend the Member for Flintshire. 
I do not desire to say much, as we have 
had the question discussed many times. 
Formerly the Established Church had 
the vantage ground in Wales, but they 
let go the chance they had, of 
roselytising the Welsh people, and by 
scan they forfeited their posi- 
tion. The Church was established 
by law, and it practically dises- 
tablished itself. By venality, corrup- 
tion, and idleness it forfeited that 
position. When I first had the honour 
of bringing the question forward we 
received very little support for our 
object ; we were a small minority with 
little support, even from our own 
friends. Now, however, the question 
has been discussed again and again, 
and a change has come over the spirit 
of our dream. Instead of its being 
viewed with indifference, the Welsh 
people have taken it up with the 
greatest zeal; and even our own Leader 
has now conceded the position that if 
the Welsh people are really in favour 
of the Disestablishment, which we plead 
for, he is bound to support that 
demand. The Established Church en- 
deavoursto take up a position which I 
must comment on. The Welsh, who 
are an eminently religious people, find- 
ing themselves deserted and betrayed 
by the Church, were not content to 
remain in it ; they provided themselves 
with religious houses and ministers. 
They have established a church for 
themselves, and they intend to remain 
in it; that is a point to which I wish 
especially to call attention. The Welsh 
clergy were immoral and dissolute, but 
now, Iam willing to agree, many are 
very moral, excellent, and hard-working 
men ; but the Welsh people have estab- 
lished a religion for themselves in place of 
the one which betrayed their interests. It 
is, however, a common argument used 
by the Welsh clergy that the people 
really are not keen on this question ; 
that they are desirous of going back to 
the Establishment. I am astonished 
that any ecclesiastic with any honesty 
in his nature should make such a state- 
ment. We know Wales pretty well, 
and we know that if she were left to 
herself she would be purely Noncon- 
formist. Though great territorial in- 
fluence has been brought to bear on 
many of the people, they have de- 
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clined to become churchmen. It is 
always difficult to find what the religion 
of a people is, and I have always 
opposed a religious census, on the 
ground that it would lead to the 
bringing to bear of a great territorial 
pressure on those who did not belong 
to the Established Church. Very soon 
we shall have a dissolution, and then 
you may be quite sure the Welsh 
people will declare themselves in favour 
of this Motion. But whether they de- 
clare themselves in favour of it or not, 
let a poll be taken, and I have no doubt 
that the result will be in favour of free- 
dom of religion and the support of that 
Church which they have so well estab- 
lished for themselves in Wales. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, as the Church of England in Wales 
has failed to fulfil its professed object asa 
means of promoting the religious interests of 
the Welsh people, and ministers only to a 
small minority of the population, its continu- 
ance as an Established Churchin the Princi- 
pality is an anomaly and an injustice which 
ought no longer to exist.".--(Mr. Samuel 
Smith.) 

(5.0.) Tat SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Ctarke, Plymouth): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to offer,on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government, and on 
the part of those who sit upon this 
side of the House, a most definite and 
uncompromising opposition to the Reso- 
lution which has been moved and the 
policy which prompts that Resolution. 
Sir, I draw a distinction, and I think it 
is a natural one, between the Resolu- 
tion and the policy which it is supposed 
to represent; for I am sure it will 
have been observed by those who have 
listened to the speeches of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Resolution that 
they have paid no attention to the 
terms of the Resolution at all; 
that they have made no attempt to 
establish any one of the propositions 
which it contains, and that they have 
contented themselves by referring to 
other matters—matters which I own 
might form matter for consideration in 
Debate, but are not relevant to the pro- 
positions put before the House. I am 
not surprised at the course they have 
taken. I was, in truth, somewhat amused 
to find that having long delayed in 
choosing the terms of the Resolution, 
the hon. Member for Flintshire on 
Friday last put upon the Paper of the 
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House this old Resolution, which has 
been proposed and debated several 
times, and which I thought had been 
absolutely destroyed last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. I saw in the paper to-day 
an inspired communication to a news- 
paper in which the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire writes that-— 
“Mr. Gladstone desired to support the 
Motion for Welsh Disestablishment this 
Session as he had done last Session.” 
Sir, I wish he were here to-day to do 
it. I can conceive nothing more satis- 
factory than that a Resolution aimed at 
the Church in Wales should be sup- 
ported as the Resolution of last year 
was supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian. We 
have taken care to circulate largely the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
upon that occasion, and it will long be 
remembered as a lasting demonstration 
of the futility—I was going to use a 
stronger word—of the propositions in 
the Resolution before the House. Does 
anyone who heard him forget the 
paternal way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
corrected the innocent indifference of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
to all the history of the Welsh 
Church? Does anyone forget the 
way in which he, taking the terms 
of this Resolution, declared that he 
could not agree with them, and 
stated with regard to the first phrase 
which strikes one’s attention, that 
“the Church of England in Wales” 
was an entire misrepresentation, 
and that it would be as reason- 
able to speak of ‘the Church of Wales 
in England” as of ‘“‘the Church of 
England in Wales?” Last year the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a@ very interesting speech. He came 
down to the House in order to appear to 
make a recantation of his statement of 
21 years ago, that it was impossible 
to dissever the Welsh Church from the 
Church of England, and the principal 
sentence in which that apparent re- 
cantation was expressed deserves to be 
always remembered as the choicest 
possible example of the Parlia- 
mentary dexterity of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. [ think no such gem 
was ever contributed to the records of 
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this House as the sentence in which he 
dealt with his statement of 21 years 
ago, that it is impossible to dissever 
the case of the Welsh Church and the 
Church of England. I beg the House 
to mark the sentence. He said— 

“It is quite possible that I may have used 

that expression which may, when strictly re- 
garded, be found to involve the element of 
exaggeration.” 
The most the right hon. Gentleman 
could do when he came down to 
recant the declaration of 21 years 
ago, was, not to say that it was an 
exaggeration, but to say that he 
“might have used an expression” 
which “ might, when strictly regarded, 
be found” not to carry with it, but 
“to involve,’ not exaggeration, but 
‘the element of exaggeration.’’ And, 
Sir, when the right hon. Gentleman 
had done his part in that apparent 
recantation, the House will remember 
how the right hon. Gentleman turned. 
with obvious satisfaction to that which 
was more congenial by far; to speak 
out his mind, and particularly to 
declare that— 

“The Established Church in Wales is 
an advancing Church, an active Church, a 
living Church, and I hope very distinctly a 
living Church rising from elevation to 
elevation.” 
it is not we who are slow to recall that 
speech of last year of the right hon. 
Gentleman. That speech contained 
another remarkable sentence, another 
remarkable piece of information as 
clearly conveyed as words can convey— 
at all events, as clearly as the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman could convey. 
He admitted that there might be an 
element of exaggeration in his former 
speech ; but it is very significant to 
note the terms in which be refers to 
the character of the task which would 
have to be undertaken by anyone who 
proposed to disestablish the Church of 
Wales. He said— 

“ And I say now what I believed then, and 
what I believe now, that the operation of dis- 
establishing the Church of Wales from the 
Church of Engiand will not be found very easy. 
I suspect that it will be found shat it is tied 
and knotted and tangled, I might almost sayin 
such a multitude of legal bonds and meshes 
with the general body of the Church of 
England, that it would be a very formidable 
matter indeed to accomplish this purpose.” 
Anyone who heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man was conscious of three things: 
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first, that he was anxious to remove 
the effect which, during 21 years, his 
earlier speech had been exercising upon 
the minds of the people of this country, 
by the defence which he then aaile 
for the Church of Wales ; secondly, that 
he bore emphatic testimony to the 
good which the Church was doing 
in Wales; and, thirdly, that he gave 
notice that whatever might be done 
by those who should come after 
him, it would not be for him to do the 
work of Disestablishment. He did 
support, in a fashion, that Resolu- 
tion. He did, I believe, pair in 
favour of that Resolution; but he 
rested his case with regard to it 
not upon any attack on the character or 
work of the Church in Wales, no 
upon the smallness of the minority of 
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the people forming the membership 
of the Church, but on the ground 
that the majority of the people 


of Wales, he believed, desired Dises- 
tablishment. Therefore, not upon the 
ground of Church policy, or high 
policy, but on the ground of separatism, 
he accepted that majority for the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. He was yielding to that 
passing craze of separatism, which 
has attacked the minority in this 
House, and which would set up 
again barriers and fences between the 
families of our people that have almost 
been erased and trodden down by the 
friendly footsteps of many genera- 


tions. His speech did not greatly 
help the assailants of the Welsh 


Church. But what have they them- 
selves to say in regard to the Resolution ? 
I watched the hon. Members the 
Mover and Seconder of the Resolution, 
and they have taken warning by what 
the right hon. Gentleman said last 
year. They did not this year talk 
about the Church of England in Wales ; 
nor, indeed, did they make any attempt 
whatever to prove either of the two 
propositions contained in the Resolu- 
tion. The first proposition in this 
Resolution is— 

“That the Church of England in Wales has 


failed to fulfil its professed object as a means 
of promoting the religious interests of the 


Welsh people.” 

I will examine that | a aro pre- 
sently; but if I had only to deal 
with the speeches of the Mover and 
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Seconder of this Resolution, they 
would require no answer upon that 
point at all, for they have not at- 
tempted to prove that proposition by any 
particle of evidence that can reasonably 
be submitted to the judgment of the 
House. Let us take the second 
proposition, without passing altogether 
away from the first, to which I will 
return. Take the second proposition, 
that ‘the Church ministers only to a 
small minority of the population.” If 
that proposition is true, it ought to be, 
in some way or other, capable of proof, 
and the hon. Members who ask the 
House of Commons to accept a very 
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serious proposition like this, and 
who lay it down as one of the 
premises upon which the House 


is to move to this decision, ought to 
give us, at all events, some sort 
of argument or evidence in its favour. 
But what have these gentlemen done ? 
It is surely very grotesque. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire, who moved the 
Resolution, spoke, as he had very good 
reason for speaking, very doubtfully 
with regard to statistics. He says that 
statistics have been freely handled in 
this House. Iam glad to know that 
they always will be freely handled. I 
shall say something later on about 
the statistics prepared by those who 
have been professionally engaged to 
support the case which the hon. 
Gentleman puts before the House, and 
I shall venture to handle them some- 
what freely. The hon. Member has 
his doubts about statistics ; but instead 
of getting as near as he could to the 
statistics with regard to the Church in 
Wales, instead of giving any sort of 
excuse—good, bad, or indifferent—for 
having put the proposition down upon 
the Paper, he gives us statistics as to 
the attendance at Welsh churches in 
Liverpool and Welsh churches in 
America. What nonsense this is the 
speaker himself must upon reflection see. 
He could see in amoment that Welsh- 
men who live in Liverpool are for the 
most part familiar with the English 
language, and that when he chose 
churches in Liverpool at which only 
Welsh is used he is choosing churches 
which would not in the least 
represent the attendances in the 
churches in Wales. As to these in- 
definite statistics from America, they 
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seem to be the information of some 
anonymous person as to that couniry ; 
they cannot have any relation whatever 
to the condition of affairs in Wales. 
And yet the hon. Member, after giving 
us these fragmentary and irrelevant 
anecdotes, proceeds to say that he has 
now overwhelmingly proved his propo- 
sition that the people of Wales are Non- 
conformists. Let me pass on to another 
matter with which the hon. Mem- 
ber dealt. He says that in past times 
the Charch of Wales was a corrupt and 
an incompetent Church. He could 
hardly use expressions of reproach in 
describing the condition of Church 
work either in Wales or in England 
during, say, the reigns of the Georges, 
with which I should not be inclined, 
most sorrowfully, toagree. It was not 
in Wales alone, but in England also, 
that there was in those days a deca- 
dence of the Church work and a degra- 
dation in the character of the ministers 
of the Church which is now a subject 
of sorrowful reflection. Yet there were 
always good and holy and religious- 
minded men in the Church of W: ales as 
well as in the Church of England, who, 
to the best of their ability, discharged 
their duty to both God and man in the 
ministry of the Church ; but there were, 
doubtless, many others of a different 
character ; men who lived—in England 
as well as in Wales—weak and degraded 
lives. I am glad to say, however, that in 
Wales, as well as in England, the 
Established Church has escaped from 
the discredit which has been brought 
upon it by this latterclass. Our extri- 
cation from these difficulties was 
probably earlier than in Wales. We 
in England were a less _ scattered 
people; public opinion was more 
effective and more active, and perhaps 
it would be right to say that owing 
to circumstances a higher standard 
of character had been maintained, so we 
escaped earlier than in Wales. But 
thank God the troubles and degrada- 
tion to which I refer have now almost 
gone! We have got rid in England, 
and I believe in Wales, of the drinking 
parson, the sporting parson, the gam- 
bling parson, of the pluralist and the 
absentee; we have almost got rid of 
the magistrate parson, and, for 


my own part, I am very anxious that 
we should get rid of the political par- 
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son. These reforms have already been 
secured to a great extent in both 
countries, and those who are most 
active and vigorous in carrying on 
Church work in England and in Wales 
are men who devote themselves to 
discharging their high duties to the 
State and to the Church in the most 
self-denying exercise of their great 
calling. But when this is the case, 
both in England and in Wales, to what 
purpose is it that we are to be reminded 
of those scandals of a century and 
a half ago, or even of things 
which may in scattered instances be 
found a little later? The hon. Member 
who moved this Resolution gave us as 
his most recent instance of misconduct 
in Waies an instance of a Bishop 
who, in 1830, was enjoying an enormous 
income and appointing his sons and his 
nephews to sinecure livings. Sixty-one 
years is a substantial time in the his- 
tory of a Religious Body, and during 
those61 years the progress of the Church 
both in England and Wales has been 
a course of continuous and undisturbed 
improvement; and nov no one, I am 
sure, can allege or point to any scandal 
with regard to England or to Wales 
comparable to that which the hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of as having 
existed 61 years ago. Let me suggest 
to the hon. Member that he was not 
logical in bringing this sort of evidence 
before the House in support of his 
Resolution. If the hon. Member could 
have said that 150 years ago the Church 
in Wales was an active, and a vigorous 
Church, preaching the pure _ faith, 
ministering diligently and faithfully to 
the people, discharging its duties with 
zeal and with earnestness, whereas now 
it had lost that pure faith, and the 
energetic and true life had become 
corrupt and disorderly and inefficient, 
then he would have given us some 
ground for his bringing forward his 
Motion to disestablish the Church in 
that part of the United Kingdom. 
But when he points to the fact 
that the Church in Wales 150 
years ago was feeble and unfit for 
its Divine work, and that now it has 
risen to such a pitch of efficiency and 
of purity that no one will challenge it, 
and no one will bring an accusation 
against it, is he not giving us the very 
best reason in the world for not 
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destroying a Church whose energy has 
thus been revived and purified, and for 
allowing the country in which it exists 
to profit by its teaching and its 
work? I venture to say that in the 
line he has taken, and the suggestions 
he has made as to those scandals of a 
long-gone past being sufficient to in- 
duce us to disestablish the Church of 
Wales, he is directly contradicting the 
hopes and teachings of those great men 
whose memory he calls upon us to rever- 


ence. Never was a more fitting 
memorial placed in Westminster 
Abbey, or one more thoroughly 


deserved there, than the medallions 
of the brothers Wesley which are 
upon its walls. Does not the 
hon. Member see that in asking us to 
disestablish the Church in Wales he is 
acting in direct contradiction to their 
hopes and principles, and to the Society 
which they have founded. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: No. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I will 
prove it. The hon. Member has said 
that the great men he has mentioned— 
Wesley, Rowland, and Whitfield—had 
been turned out of the Church. He is 
mistaken. Wesley and Rowland re- 
mained faithful members of the Church, 
and they lived and died declared 
members of the Church. I believe 
there was a time in the early part of 
his life when Wesley was not admitted 
to the pulpits of this country; but he 
was admitted to those pulpits before he 
died. John Wesley was re-admitted to 
those pulpits ; and his last words, prac- 
tically the words of testament by 
Wesley to those who were to follow 
him in the body which he had founded, 
constituted a declaration that he lived 
and died in the Church of England, 
and he left his dying injunctions te the 
meinbers of that body that they should 
never depart from the doctrines and 
principles of that Church. I must 
mention another matter. We are 
sometimes told that the Church ought 
to be Disestablished in order that 
she may be freed from control. We 
have had a scene in this House, upon 
the 29th July of last year, a scene 
which was very painful to all Church- 
men who were trying to pass a Bill 
to enable the Church to expel from 
its benefices clergymen who had been 
guilty of gross immorality or other 
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grave offences. That Bill was opposed, 
and the Churchmen were told in so 
many words that we should not be 
allowed to purify the Church ; and 
that if we wanted a measure to give 
power tothe Church to purify itself, we 
must consent to Disestablishment. 
I remember on that occasion three 
hon. Members on the opposite side 
of this House—the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, the hon. 
Member for the Eccles Division of 
Lancashire, and the hon. Member for 
the Exchange Division of Liverpool— 
all protesting against this opposition, 
and the hon. Member for the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool said that to post- 
pone dealing with grave scandals untii 
they could deal with the question of 
Establishment would be a _ crying 
injustice. But it is a mistake 
to say that a disestablished Church 
would be a free Church, free from 
control. At the present moment the 
great Nonconformist Bodies of this 
country are limited not only as to their 
discipline, but as to their doctrine, 
by bonds which Parliament alone can 
break. The papers yesterday had a 
quotation from the Methodist Recorder 
with regard to a proposed change in 
the regulations of the body which 
follows John Wesley ; and the section 
of the deed poll which the Wesleyan 
Methodists are now coming to Parlia- 
ment to ask to be relieved from by Act 
of Parliament, is a very remarkable one, 
They cannot now allow a minister to 
remain more than three years upon a 
circuit, and the Wesleyan Methodists 
are now coming to Parliament asking 
to be relieved from that regulation 
which prevents them appointing any 
person for inore than three years suc- 
cessively to the use and enjoyment of 
any of their chapels, and I think the 
hon. Member, when he speaks of a free 
Church, wil] find in the last line of this 
section a very interesting refutation, 
It was enacted by the eleventh section 
of Mr. Wesley’s deed poll, of the 28th 
of February, i784, that— 


“The Conference shall not, nor may, 
nominate or appoint any person to the use and 
enjoyment of, or to preach and expound God's 
Holy Word in any of the chapels and premises 
so given or conveyed, or which may be given 
or conveyed upon the trusts aforesaid, who was 
not either a member of the Conference or 
admitted into connection with the same, or 
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upon trial as aforesaid, nor appoint any person 
for more than three years successively to the 
use and enjoyment of any chapel and premises 
already given, or to be given or conveyed upon 
the trusts aforesaid, except ordained ministers 
of the Church of England.” 

At this moment the only persons the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference can 
by law continue more than three years 
in one place are the ordained ministers 
of the Church of England. But, Sir, 
[ go further even than this. In the 
year 1818 there was constituted by 
Conference a Primitive Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, and in the year 
1871 an Act was passed, the 34th 
& 35th Vic., Chapter 40, which gave 
legislative sanction to the Constitu- 
tion arrived at in 1818. It was en- 
acted by Section 4 that— 

“Nothing in this Act contained shall 
authorise any alteration in the doctrine of the 
Society as set forth in Part LI. of the General 
Principle of the Methodist Constitution.” 


Another section allowed them to vary 
parts of the Constitution which referred 
only to discipline. The Schedule of that 
Act contains different parts of that 
Methodist Constitution, from which I 
will read an extract— 

“ Does not the Methodist Society profess to 
belong to the Church of England? Yes, as a 
body, for they originally emanated from the 
Church of England. They originally emanated 
from the Church of England, and the Rev. 
John Wesley, the venerable founder of the Con- 
nexion, made a declaration of a similar import 
within less than a year preceding his decease, 
‘I declare once more that I live and die a 
member of the Church of England,and that none 
who regard. my judgment or advice wili ever 
separate from it.”-—(See Arminian Magazine 
for April, 1790.) “This regulation is not 
intended to be understood as interfering with 
the right of private judgment in places where 
education or prejudices attach members to 
other Established Churches.” 

That, Sir, is in the Designs, Part 1, which 
they are at liberty to alter; but in 
Part 2, which that body cannot alter 
except by coming to Parliament, we 
find this, ‘‘What is the foundation 
of the Methodist doctrine? The 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. Wherein consists the 
unity of the Methodist doctrine ?”’ The 
hon. Member who moved this Resolu- 
tion said that the doctrine was drawn 
pure and direct from Holy Writ. I 
will read to him the doctrine which is 
obligatory by Act of Parliament 





upon this body; it cannot be altered 
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without the consent of Parliament. The 
Primitive Methodist Society of Ire. 
land 

An hon. Memser : Is it a public Act 
or a private Act ? 

Sm E. CLARKE: A public Act, 
The hon. Member will find it on the 
Table from which I have taken it, and 
the answer given tothe question of what 
the unity of the Methodist doctrines 
consisted was as follows :— 

“ Answer.-—In teaching and enforcing those 
doctrines only which are contained in the 
Scriptures, as taught and explained in the 
writings of the Rev. John Wesley and the Rev, 
John Fletcher, particularly Mr. Wesley's notes 
en the Old and New Testament, his eight 
volumes of sermons, his appeals, and the 
doctrinal parts of the Arminian Magazine as 
maintained by him ard published to the period 
of his decease ; also Mr. Fletcher’s checks and 
letters, published by Mr. Wesley.” 

And when the hon. Member speaks of 
the freedom of the Church which is 
not established as the Church of Eng- 
land, has he forgotten for the moment if 
any body such as a Church comes to be 
possessed of property or endowment of 
any sort or kind, there .s a condition 
of things established which prevents it 
from altering its doctrines or the terms 
of its membership except by appeal to 
the House of Commons? With 
regard to the matter of the num- 
ber of people in Wales, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea made an observation 
as to his wish for a census. Well, we 
have always wished for a census, we 
are anxious to have a census. It is 
not the fault of Churchmen that 
there has not been a census made 
in Wales as there is in Ireland, to 
ascertain the religious opinions of the 
people. Hon. Members on the other 
side may be well justified in the 
opposition that they make to that 
proposal. I do not complain; they 
form their own judgment in the matter, 
and they object to our proposal being 
carried out; but, at all events, if they 
object to any record being taken by an 
independent and authoritative body, it 
is not for them to ask that we shall 
accept the amateur and somewhat 
suspicious attempts that they make 
to get these returns. With regard 
to this question, which I consider 
an important one, the hon. Member 
who moved the Resolution gave the 
go-by altogether to that part of the 
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case, and says fairly, ‘‘ I do not choose 


to deal with Welsh statistics.” I do 
not think that is quite satisfactory ; I 
think we ought to be able to find out 
in some way what is the proportion 
between Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists in Wales. The Nonconformists 
say they desire to obtain returns of 
the attendances at our churches. 
Well, they have made several attempts 
todo this. Inthe year 1887, it was 
announced that a religious census was 
about to be taken by a very active and 
vigorous Nonconformist in Wales. He 
was believed to have takenit. He did 
not publish it. About two years later 
he published fragments of it, and 
explained that in the cases in which he 
had taken returns he had a private 
census taken for the re-consideration of 
the figures. I do not say the figures 
given were not true. One cannot say 
that; there was no comparative state- 
ment on the other side by which to test 
it, but Ido say they cannot call upon 
usto pay any very great respect to an 
amateur experiment of this kind, 
founded upon a principle unfair to the 
churches and unfairly applied. I say 
“a principle unfair to the churches.” 
When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian had occasion 
in this House to discuss some years 
ago—I think 40 years ago—the Motion 
of Mr. Miall with regard to the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England, 
he protested against the idea that 
you could test the efficiency of an 
Established Church by counting the 
number of persons present at a single 
service upon a particular Sunday. If 
you took the number of persons present 
at special worship you would not 
establish a fair comparison between 


the Established Church and _ other 
bodies which thought much more 


of the preaching of the Word, and of 
attending at particular times in their 
churches and chapels. It would 
not be a fair comparison. But I will 
take for examination a very recent 
example—the most recent return 
I think—taken by one of those 
who have been professionally engaged 
in support of the Liberationist move- 
ment in Wales. There has been a 
Wales Campaign Fund started, and 
some of these needy Nonconformists of 
Wales have given sums of £500 each to 
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establish that fund. I will not inquire 
too curiously how it has been spent, 
but I believe it has been partly spent 
in obtaining the Returns published in 
the Times newspaper in December of 
last year. Mr. Owen Owens published 
in the Times of the 18th December, 
1891, a Return which he had obtained 
from an inquiry set on foot by him into 
the attendance at churches in the 
diocese of St. Asaph ; and he said that 
the Return he gave showed that ‘ the 
proportion of attendants at church on 
a Sunday did not reach 10 per cent. of 
the population.” It was a curious con- 
clusion, and I should like to tell the 
House how it was arrived at. There 
were 73 churches taken in the diocese 
of St. Asaph’s. He got out a total of 
113,000 persons in the population and 
of 11,009 persons in attendance in the 
churches; and he said that taking 
these figures they represented a pro- 
portion of something less than 10 per 
cent. I do not think that 10 per 
cent. is an insignificant number when 
you take the attendance at one 
service only, at a church in a 
rural and somewhat wild district in 
many parts, upon an extremely in- 
clement day in the month of November. 
But let me take it. This census can be 
examined, and has been examined, and 
the figures which I am going to refer to 
have been published, and have never 
been answered. At Wrexham, the 
amateur who was present on that day 
omitted five places of Church worship 
altogether, and he estimated the popu- 
lation at Wrexham at not less than 
2,000 persons below its real number, 
In one place the two enumerators 
were aged respectively eleven and 
thirteen years, and as might have 
been expected from such juvenile 
officials, there was a difference of 
45 per cent. between them. But in 
nine places—9 churches out of 73— 
the numbers given as at the congrega- 
tion service were smaller than the 
number of communicants who had 
communicated at these churches 


in Wales. 


upon the Easter Sunday. I need 
not draw the inference from that 
fact. But there was one place of all 


these 73 which was correct, and only 
one. It was the parish of Hawarden, 
and the parish of Hawarden, a large 
parish, with over 6,000 inhabitants, 
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has I am very glad to say a diligent 
Church ministry and a large attendance 
at the services. The parish of Hawar- 
den came out in these returns in a way 
which corresponds with the returns 
made by the Rector of Hawarden, to 
the Bishop of the diocese. The 
explanation is an _ interesting one. 
The Rector of Hawarden, is the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, who knew 
this inquiry was to be made, and offered 
to give the persons who were conduct- 
ing the inquiry the figures himself. 
They accepted the figures, and thus 
the parish of Hawarden had the singu- 
lar distinction of being the only correct 
return, so far as we can see, in the 
whole of the 73. Now, Sir, this is an 
example of the statistics which have 
been given by our opponents. With 
regard to them, I do not impute bad 
faith. The controversy we are engaged 
in to-day is a controversy which may 
last for many years and involve much 
—(Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Oppo- 
sition Benches)—may last for many 
years, and, for my own part, I will take 
care, from the beginning to the end of 
this controversy, that no word shall 
be spoken by me which will em- 
bitter the antagonism among those 
who, to my thinking, ought to be 
working for and in one common cause. 
I have given an example now of the 
statistics with regard to ourselves. Let 
me give something which I confess 
I am inclined to consider more 
trustworthy. There are reasons, as I 
have shown you, to distrust these 
statistics about us. I think we are 
entitled to accept the statistics of our 
antagonists in this matter about them- 
elves. With regard to them, I think 
they ought not to complain if we 
examine their own statistics and apply 
them to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, and I want to ask the attention 
of the House to the result of some 
interesting statistics. The four large 
bodies of Nonconformists in Wales 
‘are—the Calvinistic Methodists, who 
I believe outnumber by about one- 
half any other Nonconformist body. 
I think the four largest bodies are the 
Calvinistic Methodists, the Indepen- 
dents, the Wesleyans, and the Baptists, 
and they comprise the large majority, 
almost the whole, of the Nonconformist 
population of Wales. Now, these four 
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bodies issue every year an account of 
their Church membership. Two of them 
issue the account in thisform. The Cal- 
vinistic Methodists and the Independents 
give a table of the number of members 
of their Church, and they also give 
the number of the adherents of the 
Churches. It is an important matter 
to remember what an adherent means, 
and I shall read the definition of 
adherent, which is an authoritative 
definition of the Nonconformist Body— 


‘“‘ Adherent includes all who attend regularly 
or irregularly at Nonconformist places of 
worship, all who avail themselves of the 
religious services of ministers or members of 
the Nonconformist Body on the occasion of 
sickness or death in their family, and children 
of all ages.” 

In other words, all who can be directly 
or indirectly described as a Noncon- 
formist. The adherents of the Calvi- 
nistic Methodists and Independents, are 
just over twice as many as the mem- 
bers. Applying these figures to the 
other two bodies, who give only the 
number of members but not of adhe- 
rents, and doubling their figures, or 
rather more than doubling their figures, 
in order to produce a fair result, the 
result of this is: The total adherents 
in Wales, including Monmouthshire, of 
the four largest Nonconformist Bodies 
is, according to the last Return— 


that of 1890—814,277, from their 
own books. That is 46 per cent. 
of the population of the country. 


I think the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, some years ago, gave an esti- 
mate in this House of the number of 
persons who were Nonconformists, in- 
cluding under that total the Roman 


Catholics, who were not included 
in these four Bodies, and he esti- 
mated them at 455,000. I believe 


56,000 is about right. That would add 
another 3 per cent. to the Noncon- 
formist Body; and so, according to 
their own statistics, including adherents, 
including every child and everybody 
casually brought into contact with the 
body, the largest number they can 
claim of members and of adherents 
attached as loosely as possible to their 
body, when added to the number out- 
side this body, comes to 49 per cent. 
only of the population. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): Supposing the rest conform ? 
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Str E. CLARKE: I shall finish my;a hasty or debating speech that the 
statement, but I assure the hon. Mem- | hon. Member expressed, not long ago, 
ber I shall not omit to notice the ques- | the very highest opinion of the work of 


tion. But there is another very interest- 
ingfact with regard to this. 
formity is not evenly distributed over 
Wales. The eastern part of Wales 
the seven counties which may 
fairly be called the eastern part | 
of Wales—are places of large | 
population and of increasing popv- | 
lation. The six counties in the west 
of Wales are places more sparsely 
occupied, of decreasing population. 
In the seven eastern counties, which 
contain 72 per cent. of the population, 





the adherents of the Nonconformist 
Bodies, including Roman Catholics, 


who are more numerous in that than 
in any other part of Waies, amount 
to only 35 per cent. of the population. | 
Sothat, according totheir own statistics, | 
in that part of Wales which is in- | 
creasing in population, and full of | 
prosperity and promise for the future, 
itis not much more than one-third of | 
the population that, by any method of | 
calculation, can be brought within the | 
Nonconformist Body. It was said, | 
“Do the others conform?" Ido not 
understand the question. There is no 
such thing as conformity to an Estab- 
lished Church in the sense which it 
necessarily has when dealing with the 
Nonconformist Body. The claim of 
the Church is that all belong to her | 
body, and are entitled to her ministra- | 
tions; that the doors of her churches 
are open to all, the ministration of 
her Sacraments given to all, that the 
consolations of religion will be given 
by her clergy to ail people amongst 
whom they live. The strength and 
the power of the Established Church 
is that she directs her unceasing effort | 
to that large body which may not 
have come into direct relation with any | 
religious community at all, but which is 
open to the influence of Christianity and 
the influence of the teaching of a worthy 
Church ; and, again, I say no one will 
deny—I am sure the hon. Member for 
Denbigh himself, who is going to speak | 
in this Debate, will not deny—the value | 
of the ministrations of the ministers of | 
the Welsh Church, although they may | 
be given to those who have not abso- | 
lutely declared themselves to be mem- 
bers of a religious body. It was not in | 


Noncon- | 


'the Established Church. 


| people among whom they live. 


| the Calvinistic Methodists in 


| his Master. 


the Welsh clergy. In an article, I 
thinkin 1885, in the Nineteenth Century, 
or about that time, he paid histestimony 


| to the character of the clergy in Wales, 


and a better or more hearty eulogium 
could not be expected from the most 
devoted defender of Church Establish- 
ment. As the question has been asked, 
I should just like to point out this. 
It has been said how about those who 
lie outside of the membership of the 
Nonconformist Body. But when 
one is talking about the membership 
of the Nonconformist Body, and the 
number of Nonconformist chapels, and 
the number of Nonconformist ministers 
in Wales, one is necessarily exaggera- 
ting to a great degree the influence that 
Nonconformity has in Weles. I will 
give an instance. In the Diocese of 
St. Asaph’s there are 208 churches of 
These 208 
churches are served by 312 clergymen, 
and in each parish there is a resident 
clergyman, who has in some cases 
assistant curates, attending to the 
What 
is the case with the Nonconformist 
Body? The Calvinistic Methodists 
are a very strong body in the Diocese 
of St. Asaph’s. They have 330 chapels 


}in that Diocese. But they have only 


70 pastors. Of these 70 pastors 35 
have more than one chapel to attend 
to; and there are forty-three other 
persons who make up the ministry of 
that 
diocese to the number of 113. Alto- 
gether, there are 43 persons besides these 
pastors—men, nodoubt, of exemplary 
life and great capacity to lead others 
to a religious life—but persons obliged 


| to occupy their daily time in other and 


secular employment. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Like St. Paul. 

Sm E. CLARKE: I heard the 
interruption. If St. Paul had not 
had to work for his living he would 
have had more time to work for 
(“Oh, oh!”) And I say, 
while these men may be men of 
good qualities to guide and lead 
and encourage others in religion, at 
all events they cannot, by the nature of 
things, give such constant pastoral care 
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to the peopie amongst whom they live, 
as could be given by those whose whole 
lives are spent in the discharge of those 
duties. There exist, then, 330 chapels 
in the diocese of St. Asaph’s; there 
are 70 pastors. Of these 70 pastors 35 
have more than one chapel to attend 
to. I do not care to dwell upon 
this subject. I do not care—for my 
part, I absolutely refuse—to make 
any attack upon the organisation 
or work of the Nonconformist 
Bodies; but I propose to read to 
the House an extract, not from a writer 
upon our side, but from a writer who 
was speaking from the Nonconformist 
side with regard to this matter. On 
the 14th May, 1891, there appeared a 
leading article in the Goleuad, which is 
the official organ of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Wales. This is an 
extract from the leading article : 





“As is seen in the figures used by Mr. 
Roberts, our chapels (eglwysi) throughout 
North and South Wales number 1,258; of 
these, 724 are in North Wales, including three 
in Liverpool and Manchester. According to 
our diary there are only 236 pastors to take 
care of all these churches. . .. Let us takean ex- 
ample. We know a district within a presby- 
tery in North Wales where there are 19 
churches, and there is only one pastor in the 
whole district. In cases of illness amongst 
our members, and when speciai circumstances 
call for the presence of a minister, to marry, 
to baptise, to promote beneficent movements, 
such as temperance, \c., to hold classes for 
the young people, to defend the rights of Non- 
conformists against civil and religious vio- 
lence and oppression, the Calvinistic Methodists 
have only one pastor for this tract of country. 
In the same district there are at least ten 
clergymen, the great majority of them 
evincing great zeal for the “ Mother Church,” 
and untiring in their efforts to win Noncon- 
formists to their fold. Read the reports of 
the Sunday Schools in this district, and you 
find avery great decline in the work of the 
schools.” 


I think we are entitled to point out 
to hon. Members who are seeking to 
disturb and destroy the work of that 
Church which maintains in every parish 
throughout the diocese a clergyman 
diligent in the performance of his duty, 
and ministering to the people in whose 
midst he is placed ; it is right for us to 
remind them that those on their own 
side, who are most deeply and ardently 
interested in the work of Calvinistic 
Methodism, lament the fact, that by 
the paucity of their pastors as com- 
pared with the numbers of their 
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churches, their people are practically 
left without guardianship, and prac- 
tically without guidance in spiritual 
matters. Sir, the time may come when 
the timid inveracities of this Resolution 
shall give place to a formal scheme pro- 
posed to Parliament by a Minister of 
the Crown for the humiliation and the 
despoiling of the Church. If that day 
should come how will the opposing 
ranks be filled, and in what principles 
will the defenders of the Church find 
their inspiration. We are sometimes 
told that we are defending vested in- 
terests and a Government Department. 
Sir, to some of us it is no question of 
the defence of a political institution. 
The Church is of Divine foundation, its 
system is Divinely ordered, its faith 
Divinely guarded from corruption or 
decay. Inthe Establishment we find 
the privilege and obligation of a uni- 
versal duty ; in the end«wments which 
the piety of her sons has, in past ages, 
consecrated to the Divine service we 
see the guarantee for the independence 
of her ministers, and for that unfailing 
service of charity by which far more 
than this her heritage is given directly 
to the poor in the relief of ignorance and 
sorrow, of sickness and of want. In 
our belief the inheritance of the Church 
is the most precious possession of 
the poor. This is not your belief, but 
it is that which I share with millions 
of my fellow-countrymen. Many 
of those are to be found in 
the ranks of the Liberal Party; 
many who, in presence of such con- 
siderations as these, will refuse to joia 
in a policy of destruction. But these 
will not be all. There will, I believe, 
be with us many who do _ not 
share in this belief, do not approve 
the system of the Church, and 
do not profess her creed, but who 
accept as their rule of political conduct 
something better than the party ex- 
pediency of the moment. What, Sir, 
is the characteristic of the higher states- 
manship of the day ? It is that the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the people 
is the supreme law is becoming 
more and more the rule of our 
legislation, and of all the activities of 
our public life. And this other truth 
we ought to have learned, that the wel- 
fare of the people does not mainly 
depend upon forms of Government, or 
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the arrangement of political privileges, 
or even on the distribution of the 
national wealth. It depends on the 
character of the people. Who will deny 
that the teaching of the National Church 
is one of the most potent of all the 
influences which form and elevate the 
national character. Fixed in a pure 
and manly faith, secured by the very 
conditions of its establishment from the 
spasmodic extravagances of religious 
fervour, and the more permanent 
danger of priestly domination, it is the 
strongest of all existing forces to 
strengthen and refine the spirit of our 
people, and to teach them that in the 
fulfilment of Christian duty lies the 
only hope of protecting our social life 
from the extremes of a cynical selfish- 
ness on the one hand, and on the 
other from the vagaries of a fantastic 
and predatory socialism. Sir, we 
of the Tory Party gladly and grate- 
fully accept the honourable duty of 
standing foremost in this cause. 
But we believe that as the years go by 
there will come to our side more and 
more of those who place the national 
welfare above the ties of a political 
combination, and will claim to share 
with us the patriotic work of guarding 
the inseparable interests of the Church 
and the people. 

(6.8.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I 
have listened, and I am sure the House 
has listened, with interest and admira- 
tion to the ingenious and eloquent 
address of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. I admired his speech in many 
respects and not least in this, that it 
was so very skilful and successful in 
diverting attention from the points of 
the case which are most vital, and 
dwelling at length on propositions which 
none of us dispute, and introducing 
matter entirely irrelevant to the case. 
The Solicitor General began by the 
artifice familiar to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—that is quoting and dilating 
upon dicta, which have fallen in the 
course of his long life from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman improved upon former 
examples by quoting from the right 
hon. Gentleman when he was not 
present to correct the twistings and dis- 
locations from their context of the 
extracts which he used. Now, Sir, it 
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seems to me that the census statistics 
which always form a large feature in 
these Debates may well be left to be 
dealt with by the Welsh Members, 
The figures however of the Solicitor 
General deserve a little notice. He 
claimed that all who were not proved 
to be Nonconformists must be assumed 
to be members of the Church of 
England. It seems to me that those 
in Wales in whom the spirit, life and 
convictions of religion is doing work, 
attach themselves to the Noncon- 
formists, and only in small pro- 
portions to the Church of England. 
The Solicitor General went on to a 
more questionable view. He made it 
apparently ground of accusation against 
the Nonconformist body that they were 
30 poor as not to be able to have 
separate and settled ministers for each 
of their churches. I have thought 
that was rather a testimony to the fer- 
vent attachment of the Nonconformists 
in Wales to their clergy and churches, 
when they come to those churches 
in spite of the comparatively scant 
ministrations which are offered to 
them, and when with all their 
poverty the Nonconformist Churches 
are able to take a firmer hold on the 
attachment and attendance of the 
people than the Church of England, 
with all her appliances, can do. The 
Solicitor General went a step further, 
and in reply to a reference to St. Paul 
he observed that St. Paul would pro- 
bably have done much better if he had 
had nothing but preaching to do. 
Well, that is a moral to most of us. I 
think the Nonconformist ministers will 
be satisfied if nothing worse than that 
can be said of them, that they fol- 
lowed in the steps of St. Paul—only 
that the Solicitor General thinks St. 
Paul was only a moderate success, and 
that much more would have been ac- 
complished if St. Paul had been a 
preacher and nothingelse. Sir, I must 
say I was struck by a certain amount 
of unreality in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He has dealt 
with this matter as if he were pleading 
a cause in those Courts which his 
eloquence adorns. He has attempted 
to divert the minds of hon. Members 
from the real issue, as he did in the 
case of those other clients whose claims 
he advocated with so much zeal, when 
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the question of licensing compensation 
was before the House. He gives us 
forensic arguments based upon the 
alleged inaccuracy of certain statistics 
alleged to be inaccurate. He assumes 
that Members of this House are not to 
know anything more about Wales than 
can be learned from evidence that can 
be called and cross-examired upen in 
Court, or from statements made by 
witnesses upon affidavit. Anyone who 
approaches this question in the spirit of 
a practical statesman would have given 
the House the credit of knowing that 
the majority of the people of Wales are 
Nonconformist. Be the figures three- 
fourths to one-fourth, four-fifths to one- 
fifth, or five-sixths to one-sixth—all 
these estimates are made—the plain 
and broad fact stands out, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian has said, that the Church 
of England in Wales is the Church not 
only of the rich but of the small minority, 
We have here a comparatively simple 
case to deal with. It is not a question 
of Establishment generally, but a very 
special and peculiar case that ought to 
be tried on its own merits. It is the 
case of an Established Church with 
every advantage, with undisputed 
possession, with a great line of ancient 
tradition behind it—because the Church 
in Wales is the legitimate historical 
succession to the Church of St. David 
—it is the case of an Established Church 
with all these advantages that has com- 
pletely failed to make herself a 
National Church. It is, moreover, a 
conspicuous instance of failure, because 
in Wales those conditions for which 
Established Churches are supposed to 
be specially needed and to have a 
special chance of success, have been 
abundantly prevalent. It is constantly 
claimed for a National Church that it 
ought to draw in, and embody and give 
visible shape to the natural feelings of 
the people, that it ougiit to be in accord 
with their traditions, supported by 
their sentiment and affection, and 
be able to give shape to their natural 
life. It was also claimed by the Soli- 
citor General with great eloquence that 
the Established Church ought to be the 
church of the poor; that it is her 





special mission and function to take 
the poor under her protection, and do 
for them what they are unable to do 
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for themselves. In Wales the Church 
has had a great and effectual door open 
to her in these respects. The Welsh 
are a religious people. Their religion 
is more constant and devout than that 
of any other people in these realms, 
They are a patriotic people and devoted 
to their national language, their ancient 
songs, their national traditions, 
Wales is a poor country. It is much 
poorer in proportion to its number than 
England; and yet in both of these 
respects—as regards her national 
character and her hold upon the poor 
—the Church of England in Wales has 
been a most conspicuous failure. All 
the national life of the Established 
Church, all the religious fervour, has 
gone out into the Nonconformist bodies. 
I do not say all the people have gone, 
but I say that the passion, the fervour, 
the ardour of religion, the attachment 
to the Welsh language, to Welsh his- 
tory, and to Welsh nationality, have 
gone to the Nonconformists ; and the 
masses have drifted away from the 
Established Church, leaving it the 
Church of the rich and not of the 
poor, the Church of the few and not 
of the many. Why? Because the 
Church is established ; because it has 
the organisation of an Established 
Church. That happens because the 
Church being endowed and _ having 
benefices, the people saw her wealth 
and her benetices despoiled for the 
benefit of England. That process 
began early in the history of Wales 
when the tithes of the South Wales 
Churches were taken away and given 
to the Abbeys of Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury. It is because the Church 
has been an Endowed Church that 
those misfortunes mentioned in early 
history have befallen her. The fact that 
it is the Church of the rich, a Church 
which does not look for, and does not 
depend upon, the contributions of the 
poor, which does not possess the 
obvious motive of going to the poor 
and associating itself with the life of 
the poor—it is that which made it 
sink into the lethargy of the last 
century and caused the people to 
drift into the hands of the Noncon- 
formists. I do not think the fact was 
put too strongly by John Bright when 
he used these striking words :— 
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“Tt is the Establishment that has killed the 
Church in Wales.” 
That is the case we present to the 
House, and it is a case which the 
Solicitor General has not answered. 
It cannot be said that religion would 
languish without the Established Church 
because with the Established Church | 
it has languished. It cannot be said 
that the Established Church if dis- 
established and disendowed will not be 
able to support its religious ministra- 
tions, because it has a very strong 
claim upon the superabundant wealth 
of the people of England. It cannot 
be said in defence of the continued 
existence of the Church that it is justi- 
fied because of the necessity of main- 
taining an educated clergy in every 
parish; because, Sir—thanks to the 
opening of the Universities of Oxford 
and of Cambridge—there are now in 
the Nonconformist Churches, and par- 
ticularly among the younger men, those 
who can hold their own in education | 
and intelligence with the parsons of 
the Church. It was said by a former 
dignitary of the Church :— 








“There were educated men, but they could | 
not speak Welsh; there were men who could 
speak Welsh, but they were not educated. 
The educated men could not speak to the 
people ; those who could speak to them had | 
nothing to tell them.” 


The reason the Solicitor General | 
gave us why the Church of England 
in Wales should be allowed to 
hold its own against the wishes 
of the great majority of the people 
was that it is improving. I admit that 
gladly and heartily. I do not think it 
is denied by any on this side of the 
House. I have the pleasure of knowing 
many clergymen of the Established 
Church in Wales, and I know that 
many of them are men of the 
highest character and attainments, and 
of the strongest devotion to their duties. 
But I have always felt that they are in 
avery painful and even in a very false 
position. They are put out of touch 
with the sentiments of the people; 
they are forced into an attitude of 
proselytism, obliged to make themselves 
the agents, whether they liked it or 
not, of the proselytising spirit that is 
now so active in Wales, and forced into 
that very position to which the Solicitor 
General made reference, that against 
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their will they are made _ political 
partisans. Their idea of their loyalty to 
their Church requires them to take part 
in political agitation on their own be- 
half, and forces them into opposition, 
not only to their nonconforming 
brethren, but to a great many of those 
among whom they live. It is from that 
we desire to relieve them, and if hon. 
Members opposite knew as much about 
Wales and her clergymen as I do, 
having travelled all over the country in 
the course of my duties connected with 
a public mission, they would know that 
these difficulties were very pressing and 
very painful to some of the best and 
wisest men of the Church in Wales. 
There is another observation which 
must rise in every man’s mind when 
he hears the improvement of the 
Church in Wales referred to. Institu- 
tions have gone on improving just as 
the hand of the reformer was upon 
them. No institution ever was at 
its worst when it was reformed. That 
is only natural, and it arose not 
because the institution began to im- 
prove when threatened, not alone 
because of the spirit which works out- 
side for a drastic and speedy reform, 
but also because there is a_ spirit 
work which works inside for a softer 
and milder reform in the essence of the 
institution itself. Let me mention a 
couple of cases. When the Bastille 
was taken there were found very few 
prisoners in it. It was not taken at 
the time when the real grievances 
existed, but at a time when the im- 
proving influences had been at work. 
I need not remind the House that the 
Established Church in Ireland at the 
time of its disestablishment had been 
improving in every respect—in the 
character of its ministers, in the 
attachment of those who belong to it, 
in its relations with the people. I do 
not think, therefore, that the House 
need be surprised that the Church is 
improving in view of the prospect that 
lies before it of a drastic reform. Sir, 
I protest against the language used by 
the Solicitor General when he asked 
us not to destroy this edifice. 
We propose to relieve the Church from 
an indefensible position, to set it free 
from the trammels in which it is now 
bound. We propose to give it a far 
stronger claim upon the liberality and 
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attachment of its people than what it 
can have as anestablished and endowed 
Church. We believe that the success 
it has attained of late years, and the 
increase of attachment to it on the part 
of the people, have been gained not so 
much by it as a State Church, but by 
it in the very measureable proportion 
in which it becomes a voluntary Church. 
It is because it has had not to rely upon 
its endowments, but because it has had 
to appeal to the liberality and attach- 
ment of its non-adherents, that it is 
more prosperous than it was before. 
We think a little more of this kind of 
influence will do it still more good. 
We believe that when it is thrown 
entirely upon its own resources it will 
rise to the strength that it has not yet 
attained, and will fulful better than 
ever those purposes for which it exists. 
It raises very large sums already. It 
can raise still larger ones. The sums 
it has raised are small in proportion to 
the wealth of its adherents, to those 
which are raised by the nonconforming 
bodies. Now, there is one other argu- 
ment which I know is always dwelt on 
in this case. The Solicitor General did 
not, except in passing, advert toit. It 
is the argument that the Church in 
Wales is one with the Church in 
England. He did advert in one point 
to that argument, because near the 
beginning of his speech he referred to 
what he called “the craze of sepa- 
ratism which seems to have seized upon 
a Political Party in thiscountry.” He 
attributed the desire for disestablish- 
ment in Wales to what he called this 
“craze of separatism,” by which I 
suppose he intended to describe the 
desire of any people or race, or 
nation within these realms to have 


such legislation as they desire, 
and suitedto their own needs. Now 


Iam not going to argue the question 
whether Wales is a nation, but I will 
say there arepresent in Wales—and no 
man with open eyes can deny it— 
conditions and circumstances which 
make it so unlike England that it 
ought to be dealt with differently from 
England. Before I part from that 
word “separation,” I should like to 
remind the Solicitor General as to who 
it was who first broached this doctrine 
of separation, ashe called it, with refer- 
ence to Established Churches. We do 
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not claim, Mr. Speaker, what may be 
called the patent of that view—that 
the question of an Established Church 
in one part of these islands should be 
dealt with according to the wishes of 
the people inhabiting that part of the 
country. That doctrine was first laid 
down by a noble Lord who used to lead 
one section in this House, and who was 
at that time the Leader of the Liberal 
Party—the noble Lord who is now the 
Duke of Devonshire. Speaking in 
Scotland, he laid down the proposition 
that the wishes of the people of Scot- 
land ought to be conclusive as to the 
establishment or non-establishment of 
the Church of Scotland. He declared 
that it was for the Scottish people to 
say whether they wished that Church 
to be established or not. It is upon 
the basis of that doctrine that my hon. 
Friends proceed when they say that 
the wishes of the Welsh people ought 
similarly to be accepted as conclusive 
with regard to the existence of the 
Establishment in Wales. I know 
it will be said that the Church in 
Wales is one with the Church in 
England, and that it must be defended 
for the sake of the Church in England. 
What does this mean? If the Estab- 
lished Church in Wales were a church 
distinct from the Church in England; 
if it were another religious body alto- 
gether, and if three-fourthsof the people 
of these islands were opposed to it, and 
did not belong to it, would he still 


contend that it ought to. re 
main as an Establishment? Cleariy 
not. Suppose that the Church 


being one with the Church of England, 
should nevertheless exist in a separate 
island, would it be contended, with the 
precedent set in the case of Ireland, 
that it should remain established only 
because it is part of the Church of 
England? We arrive, therefore, at 
this conclusion, that the church estab- 
lishment in Wales is to be maintained 
because it is one with the Church of 
Ingland, and because Wales is con- 
tiguous by land with England, adjoining 
England, and on the land frontier, in- 
stead of lying by itself in the sea. 
Therefore the argument which the Tory 
Party and the Solicitor General are 
obliged to put to the Welsh people is 
this. You are to continue to acquiesce 
inan Establishment which three-fourths 
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of your people reject and which nine- 
tenths of your Members reject—because 
I believe that the division of Welsh 
Members at present is 27 to3. You 
are to continue to maintain this Church, 
which you hold to be a grievance, for 
the sake of England, because it is one 
with the Church of England and be- 
cause some injury will be inflicted upon 
England and the Church of England 
on cutting away this Welsh Church. 
] think that is an argument which the 
people of Wales will be very slow to 
accept. They will say, why should we 
be sacrificed for England? I do not 
claim that for every purpose Wales 
should be considered as a distinct 
country, but I do claim that for many 
purposes Wales is so distinct a country 
that it ought to receive special treat- 
ment. You, yourselves, have admitted 
it in your Acts, which are intended for 
Wales alone, because you felt that the 
condition of Wales and the wishes of 
the people were special elements in the 
question. I say noman can gointo Wales 
without feeling, not only in the lan- 
guage, but also in the character 
of the people, and in their social and 
economical conditions, that there are 
many facts which suggest independent 
legislation for them. The Welsh 
people at any rate feel as a nation. 
No one who knows the Welsh can 
doubt that the pulse of national life 
beats very strong in the veins of the 
people. I think the only effect of the 
continued denial of the claims of 
the people of Wales for legislation, 
which they desire to have, will be to 
intensify what you call the separatist 
and distinct feeling, and to strengthen 
the cry for Home Rule. If now, you 
adopt the prudent policy of making 
timely concessions to Wales, you 
would appease those demands and 
reduce the claims which they make to 
a compass in which you would find 
nothing to object to. But if you insist 
upon flouting and disregarding their 
wishes you will increase the demand 


for separatist government, and you | 


will heap faggots upon the fire of 
Home Rule. I have only one word 
more to say on the effect of this policy 
on the Church of England. 
the Church must be defended because 
she is one with the Church of England. 
That was said in 1868 and 1869, in 
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regard to the Church in Ireland, which 
was united by a Statute, and a very 
solemn Statute to the Church of 
England. Such arguments were used 
with far more force then, because it 
was alleged that the process must go 
on at once in England. Nobody I 
suppose on the opposite Benches would 
now propose to re-establish on a Pro- 
testant basis the Church in Ireland. 
Nobody wiil deny that the Church is 
not weaker than it was in 1869. I 
believe myself she is far more defensible 
than when linked to an altogether 
indefensible sister church. So will it 
be now if Disestablishment is carried 
out for Wales. There is a metaphor 
which I notice is generally used by 
those who support the Churck in such 
a Debate as this. It was used last 
year :— 

“The Established Church in Wales is an 
outwork of the Church of England, and an 
outwork which must be defended.” 

This metaphor, I know, has had con- 
siderable influence on people’s minds. 
I would like to observe there is such 
a thing in war as an indefensible out- 
work, there is such a thing as 
an outwork from which a prudent 
general retires, because he knows that 
he cannot permanently hold it, because 
he knows that it weakens his forces and 
his position as a whole. If that be 
the case of the Established Church in 
Wales, I believe that the sooner the 
Church of England retires from it the 
stronger will she be within her own walls. 
This question of Established Churches 
is not anew matter. An attempt has 
twice been made to force Established 
Churches upon nations which did not 
wish to have them—once in Scotland, 
and once in Ireland. Do you suppose 
that now in times which are more 
peaceful, but in times which are much 
more democratic, and when the wishes 
of the Representatives of the people 
are admitted to be conclusive, you 
can permanently deny this demand of 
the Welsh people. I do not know 
what hon. Members opposite will think, 
but I would remind them of the proverb, 
which says that even an opponent 
may say that which is true. And I 
would venture to say that the state of 
matters in Wales is such, that for the 


sake of the peace and good feeling of 


the Church, not less than respect for 
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the wishes of the people of Wales, the 
Tory Party ought to retire from their 
position as to the Church in Wales as 
soon as they possibly can. 

*(6.46.) Sm JOHN PULESTON 
(Devonport) : I do not wish to inter- 
vene for any lengthened time in this 
Debate. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has dwelt very 
forcibly upon the idea that we are here 
to disestablish the Welsh Church in 
order to strengthen the Church in Eng- 
land. Now, I want to know—vwe all 
want to know—how far that is the 
opinion of hon. Members sitting on that 
side of the House—how far does it 
accord with the view of the Liberation 
Society and all its agents who were 
working for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales? I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman and those who sit with 
him, and behind him, will not desire to 
put forth arguments in favour of the 
Resolution upon any false pretences, 
but certainly, if wemay assume that he 
is speaking for the Party upon his side 
of the House, who are in favour of this 
Motion, a new development has taken 
place in the discussion this evening, and 
we shall now be able to quote the 
hon. Gentleman, believing that he 
representshis Party, and the statement 
that the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales is only asked for by them in 
order that it may strengthen the 
establishment in England. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member 
will perhaps permit me to state that I 
did not say anything of the kind. I 
said nothing about the motive we had 
in asking for it, or rather I said the 
motive we had in asking for it was a 
totally different thing, but I pointed out 
to hon. Members opposite, who are 
legitimately interested in the Church of 
England that it would not weaken 
her. 

Sm J. PULESTON: I am glad 
the hon. Gentleman has got up, 
because it is important to have the 
matter clear. At the same time, the 
effect of the statement made by 
the hon. Gentleman in his speech 
indubitably and clearly was that Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales 
would greatly strengthen—that is 
the hon. Gentleman’s word — the 


Establishment in England, and it is 
certainly a legitimate conclusion to draw 
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from his words. This Resolution wag 
put down on the Paper to apply only to 
Wales, but was there no sinister motive 
for inserting the wedge of a larger mea- 
sure of Disestablishment in England? [¢ 
is important, I think, to understand 
that. Now, Sir, it is a little singular, after 
the very eloquent speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid. 
lothian (Mr. Gladstone), whose absence 
I am sure we all regret to-night—after 
his strong statements, some of which 
were quoted by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General in his 
eloquent speech to-night, condemning 
the terms of the Resolution, that that 
Resolution should appear again in the 
same terms this year. The Resolution 
proposed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Flintshire states-— 

“That as the Church of England in Wales 

has failed to fulfil its professed object as a 
means of promoting the religious interests of 
the Welsh people.” 
The hon. Gentleman opposite objects to 
having his Leader, in his absence, incon- 
veniently quoted ; but, on the other hand, 
I may say, in passing, he did not object 
to quote the Duke of Devonshire on a 
point to which there may have been, [ 
think, some reply, because it was dis- 
tinctly taken out of its context; but 
there can be no mistaking the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian. It isemphatic; and 
every sentence can be taken collectively 
or separately. One quotation was 
made by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General on the subject. I 
can give another, in which the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“The efforts and exertions of the Church in 
Wales now and for a good many years, and the 
growing and increasing efforts, are such as do, 
in my opinion great credit, both to the clergy 
aud the laity of that Church. I render them 
ungrudging recognition, and I do not think it 
my duty on this occasion to withhold any 
portion of the praise which is justly their 
due.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian said a_ great 
deal in the same direction, and 
certainly setting completely at naught 
the arguments which have been 
made by my hon. Friend who 
moved the Resolution, and by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
as to the present condition of the 
Church in Wales. Then, as to the 
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statistics, both hon. Gentlemen who|to base it upon that ground or any 


have spoken wisely avoided going into 
all the details. I do not propose to go 
into them either, but I believe there is 
one thing which has been made per- 
fectly clear, namely, that less than 
one-half, or at least not more than one- 
half of the people of Wales are avowed 
Nonconformists. That, I think, there 
is no question about. That, I believe, 
is an admission which was made when 
my hon. and learned Friend was speak- 
ing. It was desired in this House to have 
a Religious census, but hon. Gentlemen 
opposite made that impossible, and par- 
ticularly the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Denbighshire (Mr. 
G. Osborne Morgan). But immediately 
after we separated for the Session, 
amateur censuses were taken all over 
Wales, and encouraged by the same 
right hon. Gentleman who refused to 
have an official census made by the 
Government. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : I did 
not. 
Sir J. PULESTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman publicly, by letters and 
speeches, made it impossible. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 1 in 
no way encouraged the taking of these 
informal censuses. ; 

Sik J. PULESTON: No; but the 
right hon. Gentleman has been very 
prompt in quoting them and using 
them in his speeches. Therefore, if 
that is not an equivalent to encourage- 
ment, I do not know what is. I will 
refer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. 
Lloyd-George), and I do so because he 
has been, as is well known, put 
forward as a prominent advocate of the 
Disestablishment question. His views 
of the principle upon which the 
claim for Disestablishment is based 
happen to differ very much from those 
put forward to-night, and he is supposed 
to represent, at all events, a consider- 
able section of the Disestablishment 
party in Wales. When speaking the 
other day, he threw overboard alto- 
gether the issue of religious equality 
and Church freedom, upon which alone 
the claim for Disestablishment has been 
made here to-night, and based the 
claim for Disestablishment in Wales 
wholly upon Welsh national grounds. 
It is quite open to the hon. Gentleman 





other, but it is right to show to the 
House that the claim made by hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken to-night, 
namely, that it is based upon the cause 
of religious freedom, is not accepted by 
others who are advocating Disestablish- 
ment. The hon. Member went on to 
say, and in the same speech— 

“We have to consider the English Con- 
stituencies, and that, unfortunately, there are 
still a few Liberal politicians who regerd 
religious equality as good enough for Irishmen 
and Welshmen, but utterly inapplicable to 
their own countrymen; and the significance of 
Welsh disestablishment would lie in the fact 
that it was the first great political measure 
recognising the separate national existence of 
Wales.” 

I quote from the hon. Member’s speech, 
which is one of several utterances 
making for the same line of thought 
and argument, to show that behind 
this effort at Disestablishment there is 
a great deal more than this question of 
religious equality and Church freedom. 
In Wales, the advocates of Disestabiish- 
ment—and I do not think anyone 
will say that I do not have some 
knowledge of the Principality—may be 
divided into two sections, one honestly 
against Disestablishmentas a principle, 
and whose views we must all respect, 
and another section who use the ques- 
tion as a political stalking horse of 
agitation. I have more _ respect 
for the former than I have for the 
latter. Then again, one of the con- 
spicuous arguments in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
was that it was an alien church, but 
this also has been effectively answered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, who said 
—‘*We may really speak with as 
much justice of the Church of Wales in 
England as of the Church of England in 
Wales.” Yet these strong assertions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Meme 
ber for Midlothian continue to be abso- 
lutely ignored in the speeches we have 
just heard from the other side to-night, 
and on every occasion absolutely and 
unequivocally by the hon. Member for 
the Carnarvon Boroughs and other sin 
their speeches out of doors. This alien 
question has become a standing word in 
the Radical vocabulary as applicable to 
other interests, but they are not the 
best friends of Wales, who, in advo- 
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cating the Disestablishment of the 
Church, ignored the English popu- 
lation, who were more and more 
attracted to the Principality, and 
contributed to our prosperity and 
our interest. No part of this country 
is more loyal, I venture to say, 
than the Principality of Wales, yet 
this alien question is carried _be- 





yond the limits of anything like 
Welsh nationality. I will give 


an illustration of the way in which 
the alien policy is used. When the 
touching letter of Her Majesty thank- 
ing her people for the sympathy 
given to her on the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, the newspaper with which 
the hon. Member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs is closely connected—which 
indeed is known practically as his news- 
paper—had no better commentary to 
offer on that letter of the Queen than 
to say— 

“that Wales does not waste any love on 
Royalty ;” 

and speaking of the Royal Family 
added :— 

“If they were swept back again to their own 
German Fatherland they never would be 
missed. Wales is intensely Republican.” 
Happily such words have no echo in 
the heart of the large majority of the 
Welsh people, but are confined to a 
small section, and that section those 
who put forward this alien policy 
as against the Church. The 
founders of Methodism in Wales, 
to whom reference has been made, 
always spoke well of the Church, 
and deprecated any schism. As to 
proselytism, a member of any de- 
nomination is only performing his duty 
in endeavouring, by proper means, to 
attach others to his Church; and if 
that be so, I hope the Church in Wales 
will continue to be a_ proselytising 
Church. But when the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs spoke of it as 
proselytising by means of the pewter 
pot, I think that is an insult to the whole 
Nonconformist body which they must 
resent. Out of doors hon. Members 
use language which is anything but 
temperate, and on occasions extrava- 
gant and violent. By so doing, they 
provoke a temporary cheer, but 
revolt the good feeling of both 
Churchmen and  Nonconformists. 
I have extracts here from Welsh 
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newspapers which indicate that the 
sense of the country is strongly 
against these violent declarations of the 
organs of the opposite Party. There is 
no reason why we should not import 
some spirit of Christian unity and 
charity into the discussion of a measure 
so important as this. I must notice 
the absence of any reference to Disen- 
dowment in the Resolution before the 
House. Disendowment is the fas- 
cinating allurement dangled before 
the people of Wales by hon. Mem- 
bers responsible for this Resolu- 
tion, yet it is not uttered in this 
House when, from time to time, Reso- 
lutions of this character are brought 
forward. In Wales that was felt to be 
the most important consideration, and 
the principle of Disest:.blishment was 
to a great extent thrown aside for 
it. I am of opinion that we 
should arrive at a better understanding 
of this question if it came before the 
House in the shape of a Bill which, by 
its details, would show us what was 
really meant. Not a few Members 
opposite are opposed to Disestablish- 
ment for England. They at least 
should give their votes against Dis- 
establishment in Wales, for Welsh Dis- 
establishment is avowedly used out- 
side the House with a view to pro- 
moting the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England. However much we 
may differ upon this subject, there 
surely should be a way of discussing it in 
a serious and Christian-like spirit, and 
trust that the question will be discussed 
on its merits, and that the real signif- 
cance of this Resolution will not be mis- 
understood by hon. Gentlemen who say 
they are opposed to Disestablishment. 

(7.15.) Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, §8.): I wish to point 
out that the Church of England 
in Wales has failed, in the terms of the 
Resolution, to fulfil its professed 
object as a means of promoting the 
religious interests of the Welsh people. 
The Solicitor General and most of the 
speakers on the other side seem to have 
relied for most of their arguments 
against the Resolution upon a recently 
published article upon what was called 
the ‘Phenomenal Advance” which 
the Church had made in Wales during 
the last 20 years. It appears that 
between the years 1841 and 1886, in 
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the Diocese of St. David's alone, non- 
resident incumbents were reduced from 
74 to 7; in the Diocese of Llandaff 
from 137 to 5; and it is adduced as 
an argument to show that the Church 
of England has made an attempt to do 
its duty in recent years, that in 1841 
there were 174 incumbents in one 
diocese in Wales who were not Welsh- 
speaking. It is quite true that great 
changes have been made, for since 1864 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty have con- 
tributed £200,000 towards this 
work of propagandism in Wales, and 
all this effort has been directed, with 
unfailing energy and persistency, to the 
desperate attempt of propping up 
the Church in Wales. I do not dispute 
that the Church by a voluntary effort 
has done a great deal, and we take it 
as an axiom that, in proportion to the 
extent to which a religious body is 
supported by voluntary effort, it 
flourishes in its spiritual life. To that 
extent, I admit there has been a remark- 
able growth in the Church of England 
in Wales, but where has it been dis- 
played? The Solicitor General produced 
statistics with reference to East Wales, 
and we know that there has been since 
1871 an immense increase of population 
in Glamorganshire, but those people 
come from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and have brought their religion 
with them. They are not Welsh- 
men, and naturally the ‘phenomenal 
advance” of the Church in Wales has 
been its growth in our large towns. 
But if you go to Cardiff, and spend a 
week there, or go 16 or 17 miles into 
the Rhondda District, you will find that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
-Welsh colliers are not only Welsh- 
speaking but Noneonformist. As to the 
new churches which have been built, 
the Dean of Bangor at the Church Con- 
gress at Swansea said he did not rely 
upon figures, but upon the experience 
of Welsh clergymen, when he said 
that many of the churches were 
empty, and five-sixths of the Welsh- 
speaking nation were outside the Church. 
It is conclusively shown that all the 
efforts of the wealthy and all the 
influence of social position have been 
brought to bear to increase the num- 
ber of churches for the benefit of 
Englishmen, and that they have not 
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benefited the Welsh people at all. To 
my mind, Mr. Speaker, the saddest 
part of this long struggle is the bitter- 
ness, the class jealousy and hostility, 
and the feeling of social inequality and 
injustice, which have been brought about 
by the continued existence of an Esta- 
blished Church which is the Church of 
a small ascendant minority. Those 
small shopkeepers, peasants, and 
farmers who have built their chapels, 
and raised £400,000 a year to keep up, 
very inadequately, the worship after 
their heart and conscience, see all the 
wealth, all the social influence used in 
in favour of this small Church, which 
is alien in the sense that it is the 
Church of those who are foreign to 
the nationality to which we belong. A 
constant sense of injustice is stamped 
in the hearts of the Welsh people by 
seeing this endowed Church supported 
out of what we maintain is the pro- 
perty of the people, The social disad- 
vantages I will show by an illustra- 
tion. <A farmer’s son, who might be a 
dull and stupid peasant, with just 
enough in his head to be ordained, 
directly he becomes a curate, is im- 
mediately recognised by the county 
squire and all the county gentry, and is 
taken on to a social footing with them 
all. On the other hand, you may have 
one of the ablest young men in Wales, 
who may proceed from an elementary 
school to the University College and be 
ordained as a Congregationalist or 
Baptist, and though he be the brother 
or cousin of the farmer’s son, he would 
not receive the same social recognition. 
We want to get rid of this injustice, 
and to put every religious body in our 
country on one common footing, without 
privilege. But I deprecate the sugges- 
tion from that side, that in carrying on 
this great crusade we are actuated by 
any feelings of bitterness or hostility or 
dislike to the Established Church. 
Nothing would be a greater blessing to 
that Church in Wales than that this 
great measure of justice should be 
carried out. If the advice of my hon. 
Friend is acted on at once, something 
may be done ; but whatever is done by 
the other side, in a few short months 
this great question will come to a final 
issue. We know what the expressed 
wish of the great majority of the Welsh 
people, as expressed by their represen- 
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tatives in this House, is, and that can- 
not and will not be much longer dis- 
regarded by the people of England, 
when once more we have an oppor- 
tunity of appealing to them, and this 
great injustice will be done away. In 
the meantime it is a great trial, but it 
has done great things for the Welsh 
people. It has made us feel first of 
all that we are a people; it has drawn 
out all our best qualities; it has made 
us men; it has created in us a sense 
of justice, and it has brought home to 
us the conviction that a great people 
with great religious instincts have 
a right to choose their own form of 


worship. 
(7.35.) Mr. ADDISON (Ashton- 
under-Lyne): The hon. Gentleman 


who has just sat down says that the 
great mass of the Welsh people are 
outside the Established Church. But 
even if the statistics be true, has he 
shown that their happiness or pros- 
perity will be in the least degree pro- 
moted by the passing of this Resolu- 
tion? He has given us an illustration 
of the different social treatment of the 
curate of the Established Church and the 
minister of a Nonconformist body. How 
would Disestablishment cure that? If 
you were to carry it to-morrow you 
would still have the titles, bishops, 
archdeacons, and so on, as you have 
to-day, and in the same way the English 
people would form their congregations, 
and there would still be that sense of 
social inequality of which you com- 
plain, and all that bitterness of feeling 
which is excited by the fact that the 
Church of England curate is on good 
terms with the squire. I think that 
feeling is fomented by Motions of this 
kind, which are not directed to any 
practical good. We know that the 
property of the Church and charities 
have been dealt with for a long time 
by Queen Ann’s Bounty, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and the Charity 
Commissioners, and, therefore, I ask 
what good will be done to any human 
being by the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church in Wales? 
I do not mean merely material good ; 
but what spiritual, or social, or moral 
good do you expect from such a Motion 
as this. The right hon. Gentlemen the 


Member for Midlothian is apparently 
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not inclined to answer this question. 
In a letter to-day we learn that he was 
never in better health and spirits; but 
we do not find in that letter, what we 
usually find in such letters, any reason- 
ing as to the utility of this Motion. In 
what he said at Newcastle we find not 
one word as to the policy or justice of 
this measure. He did not venture to 
say that any good would accrue from 
Disestablishment ; all he has ever said 
is that a majority, he finds, of the 
Welsh people ask this, and what a 
majority asks it is prudent for politicians 
to give, That is all we can find from the 
Newcastle programme to the letter of 
this morning; that is all the en- 
couragement hon. Members opposite get 
from their leader. We have heard to-day 
that the Established Church in Wales 
is foreed on the majority of Noncon- 
formists. In what sense is it forced 
upon them? In what sense is it an 
impediment to their worshipor injurious 
to them? They are not compelled to 
contribute to it, nor to go within its 
walls. They are never attacked by it 
I assert that no clergyman of the 
Church of England ever uses language 
about the Nonconformists of the same 
nature as they use about the Church 
of England. Disendowment is, I 
suppose, included in Disestablishment, 
the latter being a greater kind of word 
and less likely to alarm the people of 
England ; and no doubt the principal 
object is Disendowment. The revenues 
of the Established Church in Wales 
are not sufficient for its purposes. It 
is an active and energetic Church, and 
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is undoubtedly doing much _ good 
work there. The hon. Gentleman 


made a mistake when he said that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had de- 
voted large sums to church building; 
they have no power to appropriate & 
single shilling to such an object. The 
church building has been brought 
about solely by the zeal and contri- 
butions of the members of the Church 
themselves. On what grounds, then, do 
you desire to abolish the ministers and 
deprive them of that property which is 
insufficient for their purposes? Is it 
the tithe? It might have been argued 
at one time that tithe wasof the nature 
of a tax, but the position of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite has been that tithe is 











it 
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property, and nothing else. They desire ) 
to have that devoted to some secular 
or national purpose. When the hon. 
Member for Midlothian Disestablished 
the Irish Church the foundation 
of his scheme was that tithe 
was property, and it was so 
treated. If he had treated it in any 
other way he would have had to 
remit it, and it would have benefited 
very much that landed class who were 
as little in favour of it then as they are 
now. Isitthe buildingsyou want? It 
seems to me that the ancient Welsh 
churches have been restored at great 
cost, and new ones built by the volun- 
tary efforts of the Churchmen in Wales. 
Do you propose to take them? If they 
are not proposed to be taken, what does 
Disendowment mean except taking 
away the tithe, which is property used 
by a large body in Wales, and insuffi- 
cient for its purposes. Then we get to 
Disestablishment. There is a disadvan- 
tage in a motion of this kind, that it 
does not state exactly what it means. 
Arguments have been used as if Estab- 
lishment meant what it did 100 
years ago in thiscountry, and what it 
means to-day in Spain, Russia, and 
other continental countries. But surely 
hon. Members must not forget that 
Establishment in that sense no longer 
exists? For two or three generations 
it has been, in a sense, going; we have 
had the opening of cemeteries, the 
abolition of Church rates, and other 
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steps have been taken to remove the 
sense of inequality and injustice which 
everybody felt. There is a tendency in | 
hon. Members opposite, and those who 
speak on behalf of Nonconformists, to | 
forget the enormous advantages they 
enjoy. They are apt to forget their | 
own property. The Nonconformist | 
Bodies themselves have received the 
benefit of semi-Establishment. Their 
chapels are freed from rates and taxes, 
their charities are also free to be settled 
for ever. They have other privileges 
in the exemptions of ministers, and so 
on. If hon. Members want to know 
how important these privileges are, let 
them look at France and other coun- 
tries on the Continent, and see whe- 
ther the Churches there would not be 
pleased and proud to have the rights 
which are granted to Nonconformists 
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in England and Wales. You have 
exactly the same rights with regard to 
your schools as the Church of England 
has in respect of the education and fee 
grant. It is put as a great injustice 
that the Church of England has built 
more schools than the Nonconformists. 
That was done by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the Church people. There 
is no fund and no tithe available for 
the building of schools, and if it be true 
that education in Wales is monopolised 
by the Church of England, what does 
it mean but that the Church people, by 
their voluntary exertions, have spread a 
network of schools over Wales ; and, if 
so, that is a great argument in favour 
of the work and power of that Church 
in Wales? I really fail to see any good 
that would be done if the Motion were 
carried. The Nonconformists would 
not advance one step towards that social 
equality—of the want of which you 
complain, but which laws and statese 
men are powerless to give you. The 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, which 
has no connection with the State, has 
all these social advantages, and that 
sort of respectability and concert with 
the nobility which so many Noncon- 
formists seem to envy. If a Noncon- 
formist by his ability and good conduct 
can win a position anywhere he will 
secnre as much respect as any Vicar 
of the Church of England. We do 
not want to take away your Church ; 
we do not want to take away your 
property and apply it to the pur- 
poses of our own Church. You say 
that you want this Disestablishment in 
order to satisfy the national sentiments 
of the Welsh race. This is the sort of 
fictitious idea, the sort of fantastic 
idea, that seems to have been encour 
aged in recent years. We have all 
heard and know of the different influ- 
ences which operate upon the history 
of races. We find in Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilization, the differences 
which time and habit produce in the 
temper and character of a race. What 
I call a real difference of race is such a 
difference as that which exists between 
people like the Chinese or the Negro 
and the people of Italy and Sweden ; 
but I think that the difference of race 
which is spoken of as to Welshmen is 
absurdly fictitious. I can find in 
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London no difference whatever, either 
in sentiments or in talents, between the 
Englishman and the Welshmen, and 
“Mr. Smith” and “ Mr. Brown” are 
equal in all respects, and in all respects 
equally treated. The Welshman in 
London speaks English with equal 
purity to the Englishman; he speaks 
it with a purity that we in London 
might even imitate. We do not sit 
here as representatives of nationalities. 
I would remind hon. Members who 
talk about the opinion of Welsh 
Members ; we sit here by constituencies, 
and I refuse to recognise any such body 
as the Welsh nation, or Welsh Members 
at all. I know what you mean by such 
terms as ‘‘ the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire”’ or “the Member for Lanca- 
shire ” ; but I do not understand what 
you mean, except in a social sense, by 
** the Welsh Members,” or ‘‘ the Cornish 
Members.”’ 

An hon. Memper: What about Irish 
Members? 

Mr. ADDISON: There comes in a 
difference. The Welsh Members sit 
together with the view of giving rise to 
the belief that there is a sort of Welsh 
Party. When the Irish Members, who 
sit behind them, begin to speak, we 
feel there is a sort of change coming 
over the House—a sort of sense of 
relief. There is something about the 
gentlemen from Ireland that excites 
interest, and gives rise to cheers, 
though we do not agree with them; 
but I confess I am unable to establish 
or to recognise any difference between 
the Welsh Members even who sit 
opposite and the other Members of the 
House, and I must certainly demur to 
the notion that there is any difference 
whatever either in their ideas, or ap- 
pearance, or manner, or language. I 
recognise no difference between the 
Welsh people and the English nation, 
to which they belong. It is, after all, 
a very serious and unfortunate move- 
ment, and the reason I dislike it is 
this: that it is an attempt to sow 
bitterness and bad feeling where it 
ought not to exist. Why should any 
minister or Nonconformist have any 
feeling whatever in regard tothe Chureh 
of England except a feeling of friend- 
liness, especially when it is not doing 
him any harm, and does not interfere 
with him in the work which he is 
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doing in connection with his own 
Church? The Nonconformist would 
seem to have this sort of feeling in 
regard to the Church of England made 
evident when he gets upon a platform; 
then the bad spirit comes at once to be 
realised. I hope that hon. Members 
from Wales will be able to come to the 
conclusion that neither Disendowment 
nor Disestablishment would do any 
good to them nor to anybody else. [ 
do hope they will not give way to these 
notions of a separate nationality, which, 
Iam glad to say, no one in England 
adopts. The Welshman with us is able 
to assert his rights just as is a native 
of Lancashire, and he is treated by 
Englishmen as an Englishman igs 
treated. I hope hon. Members will 
not dwell upon this senarate national 
sentiment, which is more calculated 
than anything else to disturb that 
peace which ensures the prosperity of 
the nation. 

*(8.40.) Cotonent W. CORN- 
WALLIS-WEST (Denbigh, W.): I 
noticed that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport, who has just 
spoken, remarked that the question of 
Disendowment had not been brought 
before the House on former occasions. 
There were murmurs of dissent on this 
side of the House, but I confess that 
the remarks that have been made have 
very real force. I am one of those 
members of the Church of England in 
Wales who long—for the last few 
years, at any rate—have supported the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church; 
and I, and those I have as- 
sociated with, have supported the 
Disestablishment of the Church, in 
the hope that some means might be 
found to put a stop to the state of social 
warfare which has been going on in 
Wales for a considerable time. At the 
same time, we acknowledged there were 
immense difficulties in the way ; but it 
was hoped that by moderation these 
difticulties might have been overcome. 
In 1885 I certainly, in common with a 
great many others, pledged myself to 
vote for the Disestablishment of the 
Church ; but I entirely agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Devonport 
and others who have addressed the 
House this evening that, at that 
time, and in the past few years, 
especially in the Resolutions brought be- 
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fore this House, the question of the Dis- 
endowment of the Church has been kept 
entirely in the background. I am going 
to show, if the House will bear with 
me for a short while, why it is that I 
agree with the hon. Members on this 
subject. Before I do so, I wish to 
state that in all the speeches which 
I have heard there has been simply a 
ery for equal justice as between Non- 
conformists and Churchmen. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr said last year, 
“What the Welsh Dissenting Body 
ask for is that those who differ from 
them in externals should have no 
privilege.” Well, I entirely agree 
with any protest of that sort. I 


confess I cannot follow the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire with 


reference to the social distinction made 
between young clergymen of Lampeter 
and young Dissenting ministers from 
the Welsh College; because I have 
associated and, I am happy to say, I 
have friends amongst those who are not 
only clergymen of the Church of 
England, but ministers of other deno- 
minations ; they come to my house, and 


Tam aiways glad tosee them. I donot 
recognise any of these social dis- 
tinctions; and I do not believe in 
casting reflections upon gentlemen 
educated in one college and gentle- 
men educated in another. But my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 


gomeryshire, who was at one time and, 
so far as I know, still is the Leader, as 
it called, of the Welsh Party, 
said last year— 

“We are not covetous of the goods of the 
Church. All that we ask for is honourabie 
equality before the law for all denomina- 
tions.” 


is 





Well, that equality before the law I} 
have always striven for, and shall | 
always do so; and if Disestablishment— | 
that is to say, the severance of the 
Church in Wales from the State—can 
bring about that equality before the 
law, all I can say is that there are 
numerous gentlemen like myself who 
will be very ready to see it carried 
out. But I am sorry to say that that 
is not in the least what is asked for 
now. At one time the Members 
for Wales and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montgomeryshire refused 
to associate their cause with the Libera- 
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tinctly now that the Disestablishment 
and the Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales is in sympathy with the 
Liberation Society in England, and is 
the first object of the attack on the 
total Disestablishment of the English 
Church. Well, I say, as a member of 
the Church of England, when [ 
am told that fact I draw back and 
say—this is not what I intended at all; 
everybody must concede that in Wales 
the Dissenting community are in a 
large majority ; but, at the same time, 
I will say that the minority have in all 
these Debates been treated as if they 
were merely a minority hardly worth 
consideration. It is a very remarkable 
fact—and this has not been stated this 
evening—that at the Election of 1885 
the number of those who voted for Dis- 
establishment was 98,593; and those 
who voted against it were 67,560, 
which is showing a ratio of 3 to 2. 
Well, that is a fact which I confess [ 
consider ought to have some weight 
when you come to deal with the interest 
and the property of the minority. We 
know from the very highest source that 
the English Church in Wales or the 
Welsh Church in Wales is in a very 
flourishing condition. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
tells us that— 

“Undoubtedly the Established Church in 
Wales is an advancing Church, an active 
Church, a living Church, and | hope very dis- 
tinctly a rising Church from elevation to ele- 
vation.” 


in Wales. 


This is also a remarkable fact. In the 
Welsh National Quarterly of last July 
I find this :— 


“The Rev. T. Lewis Jones, a Methodist 
minister and Cambridge Prizeman on the staff 
of the North Wales University College, 
referring to this subject set down for the 
Church Congress, observed ‘every honest 
Nonconformist will acknowledge that a great 


! reformation has taken place within the 


Established Church in Wales during recent 
years, and that the Church, especially in the 
towns, is gaining ground. The best class of 
Nonconformist were quite prepared to agree 
with all that Churchmen say touching the 
revival that exists among them. I say again 
it would be dishonest on our part, as Non- 
conformists, to attempt to deny the progress 
that goes on within the Church these days. 
A new generation of clergy are able to 
enter into the life of the nation better than 
their predecessors. They sympathise with the 
aspirations of Wales in many pee 
and strive their best to drink of the spirit 
young Wales.’” 
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I allude to this opinion of a Noncon- 
formist minister in the hope that, at 
any rate, it may lead people to 
suppose that the Church of Eng- 
Jand in Wales is deserving of some 
consideration. It is impossible to 
ignore the fact that the minority of 
Churchmen in Wales is not only a 
powerful one, a numerous one, an in- 
creasing one, but also at the present 
moment that the Church is thriving, and, 
whether disestablished or not, will in 
all probability in 25 years become 
much more powerful. There are 
abuses in the Church which we 
acknowledge; but on the other hand, 
unfortunately, when these matters 
are brought before this House for 
reform, instead of lending us a help- 
ing hand, we are obstructed and 
opposed, and we are told not 
to come here for’ reform. I 
want to point out to the House 
what is actually the idea brought 
before the population of Wales at the 
‘present moment with regard to the 
disendowment of the Church. In No- 
vember, 1890, in the Carnarvon Herald, 
which is a very well-known newspaper 
and a newspaper which carries a great 
deal of weight, and I must say, 
generally speaking, extremely well con- 
ducted, this newspaper published a draft 
Bill. Who drafted the Bill I cannot 
‘say. Possibly it may have _ been 
drafted by the hon. Member for Car- 
‘narvon. I want to point out what 
were the provisions of this Bill, which 
was lauded to the skies afterwards, 
which was criticised by distinguished 
Nonconformists, and which was called 
extremely moderate. First of all 
there was to be a Commission— 
one Commissioner appointed by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and one by _ each of 
the County and Borough Councils 
in Wales, making a body of 14. The 
County Councils, I wish to point out, 
are very largely composed of Noncon- 
formists, so that the whole of these 
Commissioners would be Noncon- 
formists ; with the exception, possibly, 
of the one who would be appointed by 
‘the President of the Local Government 
Board. This body was to be called 
the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities in Wales. Each of these 


Commissioners was to be paid £50 a 
Colonel W. Cornwallis- West 
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year. They should have full powers to 
call witnesses and enforce attendance, 
and to punish anybody who refused. 
All the property of the Church, and 
allin the hands of the Ecclesiastical] 
Commissioners, besides all in any way 
belonging or appertaining to any 
Bishop or Cathedral, was to be vested 
in that body. All Clerical and 
Cathedral Corporations in Wales were 
to be dissolved; all ecclesiastical 
laws were to cease; the Bishops and 
clergy were to be paid annuities for 
life ; £25 was to be paid to curates not 
permanently appointed ; compensation 
was to be made for private patronage. 
The Church was to be called upon to 
form itself into a body, to be called the 
Representative Body, and was to con- 
sist of Bishops, clergy, and laity. Well, 
I now come to the use that this Com- 
mission was to be put to. The prin- 
cipal clause is this— 

“If any church or chapel be in actual use 
at the time of the passing of this Act, and if 
such church or chapel shal) have been erected 
at least 50 years before the passing of this 
Act; and if the Representative Body shall 
within six months of the passing of this 
Act apply to the Commissioners for 
the use of such chureh or chapel, 
the Commissioners may let such church 
or chapel to the Representative Body 
on such terms as the Commissioners may fix, 

rovided always that if the Representative 
3ody shall omit to apply to the Commissioners 
for the use of any such church or chapel as 
above provided, or shall refuse or neglect to 
accept the terms fixed by the Commissioners, 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioners to 
let any such church or chapel for the purposes 
of Divine worship, and for no other purposes 
whatsoever, to any person or persons who 
shall accept the terms offered by the Commis- 
sioners. ‘The Commissioners shall, on the 
application of the Representative Body, if 
made within twelve months of the passing of 
this Act, vest in that body all ecclesiastical 
residences with garden and curtilage thereto, 
also all glebe lands, subject to any existing 
life interests, upon payment to the Commis- 
sioners twenty times the amount of the 
annual value of such ecclesiastical residence 
and glebe lands.” 


Now, Sir, it is quite time to hear from 
these gentlemen some statement as to 
what they are going to ask Parliament 
todo. I certainly hope they will repu- 
diate this Draft Bill, and that they will 
most distinctly point out how far the 
confiscation of the property of the 
Church is to go. I have seen an- 
nounced in a newspaper that the 
Church is to be stripped of the last rag 
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upon her back. As regards the dis- 
posal of the money, first, it is 
proposed that the money should be 
applied to education ; but education is 
already provided for in every possible 
way—higher, middle-class, and ele- 
mentary. Then it is proposed that 
professional chairs should be endowed ; 
that a national Academy of Art and 
Music should be established, and 
museums erected ; that the Eisteddfod 
should be assisted, and that one or 
more astronomical observatories should 
be erected in the Principality. These, we 
are told, will be the uses to which the 
money realised from the property of 
the Church will be put. I can only 
say that I hope my colleague the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Denbigh will repudiate the scheme 
in the Carnarvon Herald, and which gave 
a great shock to those people in Wales 
who were in favour of a moderate 
scheme of Disestablishment. So far 
as I am personally concerned, I regret 
to be obliged to say this much. I agree 
that there is a desire on the part of the 
Welsh people for what they call religious 
equality ; and if that equality can be 
obtained by Disestablishment, without 
such predatory means and measures as 
those which are suggested, I, for one, 
will continue to support it. But unless 
I get an assurance that the Church 
property is not to be confiscated, and the 
churches which we have built and 
restored at enormous cost are held 
sacred, we will have nothing what- 
ever to do with demands so unjust and 
so iniquitous. 

(9.5.) Mr. G. T. KENYON (Den- 
bigh): I hope that the modified state 
of the opinions of my hon. Friend 
opposite have so permeated those with 
whom it is his good fortune to act that 
we shall have the benefit of his vote 
upon this occasion. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Flint- 
shire, says, and it is practically the 
Preamble of his Resolution, that the 
Welsh Church has failed in the objects 
for which it was established, and it is 
for that reason he advocates Dis- 
establishment. Well, Sir, we have 
heard that a great many Members are 
pledged, more especially Members on 
the other side—Members of the Princi- 
pality—to the Disestablishment of the 
WelshChurch. But, Sir, I do think that 
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on an occasion of this sort we were 
entitled to hear the united voice of 
Radical Wales on the subject. At any 
rate, we might have had the so-called 
Leader of the Welsh Radical Party 
present on this occasion. I know that 
he has written from Valescure to say 
that he trusts the Welsh people will be 
satisfied with the fact that he is taking 
care of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian. Nobody 
wishes better to the Member for Mid- 
lothian than I do. I wish him long 
life. Being a citizen and a denizen of 
the same county, I am a great admirer 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but I do 
not see why the Welsh Radical Leader 
should be his caretaker. I should have 
thought the Member for Midlothian 
was quite capable of taking care of 
himself. Now, it is said in this 
Resolution that the Welsh Church has 
failed in its mission, and ought, there- 
fore, to be disestablished. The Resolu- 
tion seems to me to convey two alterna- 
tives, one of which the hon. Member 
for Flintshire must accept. One alter- 
native is that the hon. Gentleman who 
proposed this Motion is in agreat hurry 
to pledge the House to this Resolution, 
presumably because he is afraid that if 
the House does not now sanction it that 
some other and more pressing question, 
dealing, perhaps, with affairs in Ireland 
may take precedence in the coming 
election. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Flintshire says we must have Dis- 
establishment first and Home Rule 
afterwards, but if he appeals to some of 
his friends on the Irish Benches, they 
will no doubt say we must have Home 
Rule first and Disestablishment after- 
wards. That is one alternative. The 
other alternative is that my hon. Friend 
is greatly afraid of the progress the 
Church of England is making in the 
Principality ; and he thinks that if he 
cannot get this Resolution passed in 
this House now, he may find it does 


not occupy the same favourable 
position hereafter as it does to- 
day. Which alternative does the 
hon. Member accept? Now, what 


I want to know is whether this is an 
election cry or a bond fide declaration 
that the Church is not at the present 
moment fulfilling its duties as I believe 
itis. There has been a great,deal of 
talk about statistics. I am not very 
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fond of statistics, and I do not believe 
that this question is going to be settled 
by statistics. You say the Church does 
not meet the wants of the people. I 
venture to say this: the Church of 
England in Wales cannot be measured 
by mere statistics ; it must be measured 
by the comfort it has brought to 
numberless homes in trouble and 
necessities; in all those things, and 
on all those occasions in which we 
look up to religion to guide us. I 
cannot consent to defend the Church 
on the ground mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) in a_ recent letter. 
That was said to be a very good 
electioneering letter; from my own know- 
ledge it was an extremely bad one. I 
would not go to a Nonconformist 
meeting and say to the people there 
that they ought to vote for me on the 
ground that Home Rule would be 
brought nearer; though the Member 
for West Birmingham said in the letter 
which was read at a Conservative 
meeting that by voting for a Con- 
servative Government Disestablish- 
ment would be brought nearer than it 
would be brought by voting for a 
Liberal Member. That is not my 
view. How that letter ever came to 
be read out at a Conservative meeting is 
beyond my ken and my comprehension. 
While I cannot surrender the position 
of our Church, I grant to all Non- 
conformist Bodies, in the freest and 
fullest and the humblest spirit, that 
they, too, are working along one straight 
high road which I trust will lead us 
all to the triumph of religion against 
infidelity. 

(9.38.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE 
(Carnarvon Boroughs): I do not pro- 
pose to characterise the genial speech 
of the hon. Member for the Denbigh 
Boroughs, who has just sat down, with 
that epithet which he seemed to appre- 
hend so much from these Benches. We 
all appreciate his position, and the 
straightforwardness with which he has 
expressed his views, which are cer- 
tainly not popular in his constituency. 
But it is with a totally different spirit 
that we must approach the speech of 
the hon. Member for West Denbigh- 
shire (Colonel Cornwallis-\\ est.) He has 
told us that though he as voted time 
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after time in favour of the Motion for 
Disestablishment in Wales, he all 
along was opposed to any measure for 
Disendowment. The House can draw 
its own inference with regard to that 
admission, when I say it comes con- 
temporaneously with the announce- 
ment that the hon. Gentleman does not 
propose to go for re-election in that 
constituency. Of this I am quite posi- 
tive, that the hon. Gentleman was cer- 
tainly understood by every supporter 
in that constituency to say he was pre- 
pared to vote for Disendowment as well 
as Disestablishment, and if the hon. 
Gentleman does not understand that, 
he displays a woful amount of ignor- 
ance of the views of his chief sup- 
porters in that constituency. There 
is one thing that 1] have observed 
in the speeches of hon. and right 
right hon. Members who have supported 
Establishment in Wales and that is: 
that though they challenge our statis- 
tics, and tell us the Church is making 
progress, not once have they given 
us a single figure upon which we 
could base an estimate of the pro- 
gress of the Church. Our own 
figures have been challenged. The 
Solicitor General, in his exceedingly 
able and eloquent speech, told us 
that the Nonconformist denominations 
publish annual reports, showing the 
state of their membership, and it is re- 
markable that though the Noncon- 
formists publish annual statements 
showing the number of their adherents 
for public inspection and correction, 
the Church has not yet thought proper 
to publish statistics in regard to her 
condition in Wales. But the Solicitor 
General challenged us with regard to 
the census taken by Mr. Gee, a very 
distinguished journalist and a Liberal 
leader in Wales. He undertook a 
census of the attendance at all places 
of worship in Wales, both Church and 
Nonconformist. We have been chal- 
lenged by hon. Members opposite 
about that census, and I assume there- 
fore, that it is not a census that they 
consider to be unfavourable to their 
position. I propose to produce the 
figures which were obtained by that 
census, and this is the result. Through- 
out the whole of North Wales, the 
aggregate attendance at all the services 
of the Church of England amounted to 
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something like one-fifth of the aggre- 
gate attendance at all places of worship 
in Wales. In South Wales, the at- 
tendance at Church services amounted 
to one-sixth of what it was at all 
places of worship. The aggregate at- 
tendance at Church Sunday schools 
in North Wales amounted to one-sixth 
of that of all Sunday schools through- 
out the Principality, and the propor- 
tion was one-eighth. I should like 
to point out to the House the method 
by which the Church went about 
whipping up an attendance for this 
particular Sunday. Mr. Gee announced 
that he proposed on a certain Sunday 
to count the attendance at the whole 
of the churches and chapels through- 
out the Principality. The Church of 
England used every subterfuge and 
device—I am sorry to use the phrase, 
but that is the fact—in order to fill its 
churches: This sort of thing was done. 
Those who attended the Welsh service 
remained for the English service, and 
those who attended the English came 
also to the Welsh services. Another 
thing that was done was this. Where 
there happened to be three or four 
churches in any particular town, those 
who attended the service in one church 
having been first counted, ran off to the 
second church, and so on. (Laughter 
from the Ministerial Benches.) If I am 
challenged, I can give the very town in 
which that occurred, and I shall do so. 
The congregation of a certain church 
in Bangor, a Cathedral city, having first 
of all been counted in the church ran 
off to the Cathedral and were counted 
twice over. These are really dodges. 
And yet this was really done in order 
to swell the attendance and to create a 
sort of artificial attendance at the 
churches on that Sunday. Notwith- 
standing that fact, the Church simply 
proved that she possessed at the very 
best only one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of the Principality. A reference 
has also been made to the second census 
taken by Owen Owen, but though the 
Solicitor General has been good enough 
to allude to the first letterin the Times, 
he has not alluded to the second, and 
there is this difference. The first letter 
contains a census of all the towns as 
well as of the rural districts. That isa 
very important distinction. In the 
towns where the Church is prosperous 
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—but that is simply an argument in 
favour of the voluntary system—the 
churches are built by voluntary contri- 
butions, and are maintained by the 
contributions of their members and not 
by tithes. There could not possibly be 
a stronger argument in favour of our 
contention. But the point is this. 
What is the attendance in these rural 
districts where the Church is most in 
evidence, where the Church has to rely 
mainly on the endowments that belong 
to the nation? The second census 
throws a considerable light upon that 
question. A census was taken of the 
attendance in something like 78 
parishes, ruraldistricts in North Wales, 
and it was discovered that the attend- 
ance at any one service throughout the 
whole of these parishes came to 
something like 5 to 54 per 
cent. of the whole population. I 
noticed that some of these results were 
challenged after they were published, 
and I took the trouble, in these cases, 
to discover what was the effect of 
those corrections. In most instances 
the clergymen who challenged the 
census contented themselves with 
saying it was incorrect, but in some of 
the instances in which the clergymen 
gave their own figures, we could verify 
the results, with the outcome that 
even deducting the figures given by the 
clergymen themselves, the attendance 
in the particular towns where the 
figures were given came to 15 per cent. 
of the population, and in the rural 
districts to 6 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. I can give to the House one or 
two exainples of the way in which the 
Church of England operates in the 
rural districts of Wales. Not very 
long ago some Hussars were sent down 
to collect tithe in a small mountain 
parish in Flintshire called Llanelly. 
On the Sunday morning after the visit 
a census was taken of the attendance 
at the church in that parish, and 
though there were 900 people in the 
parish, the attendance at that church 
was only seven, yet the people of 
Llanelly were to be dragooned in order 
to maintain the religion of something 
under 1 per cent. of the population 
of that parish. I could show 
an instance of a _ parish better 
off, where, however, there was a 
still smaller minority of the population 
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belonging to the Church. Lately the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, on a Sunday, 
visited one of the parishes in his 
diocese. The service was timed in such 
a way as to allow the members of the 
Nonconformist chapels to attend if they 
desired. A good many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, but the 
whole congregation, the majority of 
which was constituted of the mem- 
bers of the contiguous Noncon- 
formist chapels, only amounted to 
32: and, in the afternoon, so disas- 
trous was the Bishop’s oratory on 
the congregation, that only 12 attended, 
and there was no service in the evening. 
Another instance. Some time during 
last winter, I think in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Asaph itself, there was a 
service, there was a choir, there were 
two or three other officials—I do not 
know what they are called—and there 
was a sermon by the Dean, but the 
whole congregation only numbered 
three, and those three had the satis- 
faction of going home knowing that 
£30 had been spent for each of them in 
the service of religion. The condition 
of things is better in the towns, but 
that is, after all, simply a proof that 
the Establishment as such is ruinous 
to the prospects of the Church in 
Wales, and that where the Church 
simply depends on voluntary effort and 
contributions, there the Church suc- 
ceeds. We have been told by hon. 
Members on the other side of the 
House that the Church is making con- 
siderable progress. But it has not 
been suggested that she is likely to 
make sufficient progress to convert her 
minority into a majority. 

An hon. MemBer: Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I believe 
an hon. Member says ‘‘ Yes.” Here we 
have a Nonconformist population. Is it 
likely that a Nonconformist country is 
going to abandon her creed for the sake 
of another? Is there a case on record 
of a country abandoning its creed until 
that creed became utterly decayed and 
worthless? Are there any signs of the 
decay of Dissent? On the contrary 
never did Nonconformity show such 
signs of prosperity in Wales. During 
the last 20 years the adherents of 
Nonconformist denominations have in- 
creased by something like 50 per cent. ; 
contributions have increesed by 75 per 
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cent.; and yet we are told that Wales. 
is on the point of abandoning Noncon- 
formity for the sake of the Church of 
England. There is another point I wish 
to call attention to, and it isthis. Not 
only is Nonconformity increasing its 
numbers, but it is increasing in 
influence. At the present moment 
all the most powerful preachers of 
Wales are ministers of the Noncon- 
formist churches, and really, with the 
exception of one notable instance, the 
Church does not possess a single great 
preacher in the Principality. Non- 
conformity is interwoven with every 
fibre of the national existence, and it 
cannot be eradicated without hope- 
lessly disfiguring the national character, 
Then what are the means used by the 
Church in Wales in order to bring 
about this proselytism?: The poor have 
been plied with alms and the greedy 
with bribes ; the land hunger has been 
utilised by the preference shown for 
churchmen as tenants of farms; and 
society has been open to anybody who 
could produce a certificate of apostacy ; 
but that sort of thing can never succeed 
in the country. Eliminate all those 
whose poverty exceeds their fidelity to 
the traditions of the Established 
Church, all those in whom the love of 
greed exceeds their attachment to their 
Creed, and still the nation remains; 
and I say it is absolutely impossible, it 
is contrary to all precedent and proba- 
bility that the Church movement can 
ever succeed in Wales. What are the 
facts with regard to this Church? 
Here is a Church that came into Wales 
with mailed warriors, whose missionaries 
were the warriors ; and it was imposed 
upon us by the force of arms, and it is 
at the present moment buttressed up 
by police truncheons. In the rural 
districts the Church cannot command 
more than 5 per cent. of the population, 
and in the towns it cannot command 
more than 15 per cent. of the popula- 
tion ; and yet this is called the National 
Church of Wales. It is high time, in 
the interests of the Charch itself, that 
it should be rescued from such a false 
position. An hon. Member on the 
other side of the House told us that 
this is an agitation which has cropped 
up within the last three years, and that 
it would soon pass by. On the contrary, 
in Wales it is an old struggle. Cen- 
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turies ago Welshmen claimed reli- 
gious independence and freedom. Their 
petition was treated as treason, and 
they were executed as rebels. This isa 
great fact in Welsh history, and when 
I ain told this is simply an agitation of 
to-day, I answer by saying ‘‘ No; itis 
an agitation which has been going on for 
generation after generation in Wales.” 
Several attempts have been made to 
force us into acceptance of this Church. 
The last resort was the passing of the 
Tithes Act ; but if Welshmen are not 
to be terrified by the sword of excom- 
munication, are they going to be 
subdued by County Court summonses ? 
I appeal to Englishmen for the sake of 
the dignity of their Church, for the 
sake of the honour of their country, to 
concede to us this small measure of 
rigkt which we have so long demanded 
in Wales. 

(9.50.) Mr. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): I think the House will 
give the hon. Member who has just sat 
down credit for the boldness he has 
manifested this evening in reviewing 
the long since defunct religious census 
of Mr. Gee. A word or two of expla- 
nation as to who and what is Mr. Gee 
may perhaps be of interest to the 
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House. Mr. Gee is a very estimable 
gentleman, who combines in_ his 


own person multifarious occupations 
amongst them, I believe, that of 
preacher, County Councillor, news- 
paper proprietor, and editor, and 
generally the chief priest of the 
Liberation Society in North Wales. 
Some years ago, Mr. Gee, being not 
only an enthusiastic Liberationist, but 
also a very ardent practical journalist, 
undertook to gather for publication in 
the columns of his paper, an unofficial 
amateur census of the attendances at 
certain churches and chapels on a cer- 
tain day; and he undertook by the 
results of that enumeration to prove 
the Church to be in a pitiable minority 
in Wales, and Nonconformity in a 
superior position. He chose his own 
day and his own enumerators ; and the 
mode of enumeration adopted was en- 
tirely his own; and whereas very full 
and sufficient notice was given to those 
religious bodies who are supposed to 
be friendly to Mr. Gee’s views, in a 
great many cases no notice whatever 
VOL, I. [NEW SERIES. } 
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was given to the clergy or church-going 
people. By such a census as that no 
reasonable body of people would expect 
to be bound. Yet it is only in the 
most casual and fragmentary fashion 
that we have been able to secure Mr. 
Gee’s returns, which, for the most part, 
remain in the pigeon-holes of Mr. 
Gee’s office at Denbigh. We church 
people, while very properly declining to 
be bound by an unofficial amateur 
census of this kind, are quite prepared 
to submit the immediate matter before 
us tothe arbitrament of a fair and 
impartial census taken, not by partisans 
for political purposes, but by cool, 
impartial ofticials whose business it is 
to arrive at conclusions without refer- 
ence to this party or that. But it is 
notorious that any proposals of that 
kind are always strenuously opposed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. The year 
before last, when the Census Bill was 
passing through Committee of this 
House, an hon. Member made an 
attempt to secure the insertion of a 
clause which would provide for a 
religious census in England and Wales. 
A number of Gentlemen on this side 
went into the Lobby with the hon. 
Member, but hon. Members opposite 
repudiated any such proposal and thus 
furnished one more illustration of the 
unwillingness of their Party to submit 
these matters to the arbitrament of an 
official census. The hon. Member for 
Carnarvon asked whether it was likely 
that the Nonconformists of Wales 
would abandon their own Creed and 
come over to what, I suppose, he would 
describe as an “alien Church?” My 
answer to that is, in the first place, 
whether the hon. Member and his 
friends like it or not, admit it 
they must, that of late years there has 
been a steadily increasing leakage from 
Nonconformity to the National Church. 
(Opposition cries of “* No, no.”") Hon. 
Members may murmur, but those 
murmurs do not alter the steady flow 
towards the Church in Wales. That 
flow is attested by the Confirmation 
returns, and by the various other 
records and statistics which the Bishops 
and other officials in Wales have at 
hand; and I confess I could wish for 
nothing better than that this steady 
flow, which has been very much larger 
2x 
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in Wales than in England in propor- 
tion to the population, should be con- 
tinued at the same ratio for another 
generation, by which time we would be 
perfectly secure, so far as the Church 
in Wales is concerned ; by which time 
the representation of Wales would be 
changed in this House; and the pre- 
dominance of the Church would be un- 
questioned. Then it is asked if the 
Nonconformists in Wales are likely to 
abandon their own Creed? But what 
is the Creed of Welsh Nonconformity ? 
The Creed of the Church of England, I 
know. The Creed of any Noncon- 
formist body is an unknown quantity, 
except in so far as Nonconformist 
bodies have adopted the Creed of the 
Church of England, and this has been 
done by the principal Nonconform- 
ist body in Wales—the Calvinistic 
Methodists. If hon. Gentlemen will 
examine the poll deed of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, dated 10th August 1826, 
they will find it is provided that this 
body was formed by the clergy and 
laity of the Church ; that it is bound to 
teach and hold all the articles of the 
Church of England in the Calvinistic 
sense, and the Apostles’ Creed. I now 
pass on to complain of the constant 
persistent, unswerving, and unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentation to which the 
Church in Wales is subjected by hon. 
Members opposite, and by their friends. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon made 
a charge in connection with the recent 
Church Congress at Rhyl. He madea 
deliberate charge against the Church 
Congress Committee that they had 
made a profit by the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in the Congress grounds. That 
charge was entirely unfounded and was 
made to discredit the Church in Wales. 
Even when the report was contradicted 
the hon. Member stuck to his guns and 
repeated the charge, knowing that if a 
lie is given 48 hours’ start it is a matter 
of impossibility to overtake it. It was 
not until the hon. Member was shown 
that no license was held by the Con- 
gress Committee, and that neither 
directly nor indirectly were the Con- 
gress Authorities responsible for the 
sale of liquors, that he expressed his 
regret that he had made a mistake. 
Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: At the 
Rhyl County Court a Member of the 
Mr. Byron Reed 
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Church Congress Committee was held 
to be an agent. 

Mr. BYRON REED: Does that 
imply that the hon. Member still makes 
the charge? 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. BYRON REED: I ean only 
meet the charge with a most un- 
compromising denial. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Merioneth, speaking at Bangor, 
inaccurately stated the amount received 
by the clergy from tithes in Wales, 
The hon. Member has stated the total 
rent charge was £304,000, but it was 
only £231,500. Taking the deprecia- 
tion of the value of tithe property, the 
whole amount received was only 
£118,000 a year. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: My figures were 
taken from the Tithe Commutation 
Returns of 1888, and I should like to 
know where the hon. Member’s figures 
are from ? 

Mr. BYRON REED ; I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the figures I 
have quoted are correct as to the value 
of tithes in Wales. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Where 
are the figures from ? 

Mr. BYRON REED: The sources 
of information from which I have taken 
my figures are open to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. There is great misrepresenta- 
tion on this matter, and the grossest 
and most atrocious mis-statements are 
made by the Welsh vernacular Press. 
The head and front of this agitation 
against the Church in Wales is to be 
found in the Welsh vernacular Press, 
which is edited, written, and officered 
by some Nonconformist preachers of 
the baser sort. I hold in my handa 
translation of some verses which ap- 
peared ina Welsh newspaper only last 
week, and they will show the misrepre- 
sentation to which the Church in 
Wales is subjected by Welsh vernacular 
journalists. 

Dr. TANNER: Read the vernacu- 
ar. 

Mr. BYRON REED: I am sorry 
that I cannot oblige the hon. Member. 
Here lies one of our greatest difficulties 
in running down these journalistic atro- 
cities, because I am _ informed by 
those who have a_ knowledge of 
the Welsh language that it is possible 
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for words in Welsh to convey meanings 
far more extravagant, extreme, and 
bitter, than those contained in the 
English language. To show the ex- 
treme bitterness of the Welsh vernacular 
Press towards the Church in Wales, I 
may state that the following verse is 
said to be recited in Yorkshire National 
Schools :— 
“T'm not a little Protestant, 
As some would have me say ; 
I'm not a little Romanist, 
So call me what you may. 
First to confession I must go, 
To tell out all my shame, 
My list of sins all one by one, 
In penitence must name.” 

Mr. S$. EVANS: Would the hon. 
Member kindly inform the House who 
the talented translator may be ? 

Mr. BYRON REED: I am not ina 
position to do that, but I shall be 
happy if the hon. Member doubts the 
translation to give him a copy of the 
original. I can only say that I hold in 
my hand letters from the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Ripon, and the 
Bishop of Waketield, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal Bench 
in Yorkshire, together with the Dio- 
cesan Inspector, entirely repudiating 
in the most positive terms that any such 
verse was ever in use in any of the 
National Schools ot Yorkshire. The 
whole thing is a mere fabrication, and 
manufactured for political purposes 
by the vernacular press of Wales. 
A population which is led by such 
leaders and instructed by such teachers 
is one which needs the pity of every 
intelligent and right-minded person. 
In another paper there is the story of 
how, in a rural parish in Wales, there 
was a school controlled by the rector 
and the squire, nine out of every ten 
of the children attending which were 
Nonconformists. On one occasion the 
rector told all the children that all 
those above a certain age who would 
learn a certain rhyme would be taken 
for an outing on a certain date. On 
that date they were taken out, met 
a lot more children, and then were 
taken into a church and Confirmed. 
The writer, of course, takes the most 
perfect pains to conceal the identity of 
this impossible rector, and I have no 
hesitation in calling it a fabrication 
from beginning to end; and it is by 
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such fabrications and downright lying 
that the cause of Disestablishment is 
supported. At acertain meeting at the 
Memorial Hall, London, called the 
‘smock frock farce,” where managers, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, and preachers, 
masqueraded as agricultural labourers, 
a certain Mr. Bowen Rowlands, not 
the hon. Member of this House, said 
that in a certain case there were five 
churches close together, and a man 
went down to take a census of the com- 
municants. There were a number at 
the first church, and when the man 
had left they were marched to the next, 
and so on, so that each of them were, 
for the purpose of the census, magnified 
into five communicants. Mr. Rowlands 
has been asked, again and again, for 
chapter and verse, but has taken care 
to maintain an impassive silence, which, 
under the circumstances, is the best 
possible thing for the credibility of 
that gentleman. I need not give more 
illustrations to show that this agita- 
tion against the Church in Wales 
is a manufactured agitation, born 
largely of political spite and class ani- 
mosity, and that the agitafion is carried 
on by the most unworthy weapons of 
slander, misrepresentation, and down- 
right falsehoods, and I would strongly 
urge the House not to accept the 
stories which appear in the newspapers 
as indicative of the state of things in 
Wales, for in 95 cases out of 100 
they are fabrications, and in the other 
five they are distortions of actual facts. 
What good do hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site propose to do the Principality by 
prolonging the agitation? During this 
Debate of five hours I have failed to 
observe the least attempt on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to give 
any definition of what they mean by 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
What kind of Disestablishment do you 
mean? Such as you had in Ireland? 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon makes 
a negative sign at that; he is consistent. 
At the great meeting at Pontypridd, at 
which the great Liberal Federation 
was inaugurated, he said, speaking of 
the Irish Disestablishment :— 


“He would prefer waiting for ten years 
rather than have euch a Bill for Wales. The 
more agitation they kept up in Wales the 
better would be the terms of the Disestablish- 
ment Bill Parliament would give them.” 
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Many people are deluded into the 
belief that Disestablishment in Eng- 
land and Wales would mean a repeti- 
tion of that in Ireland, but those who 
hold that view will scarcely be pre- 
pared for the admission of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that it is a much more 
drastic measure that they mean. In 
Ireland the vested interests of the clergy 
and dignitaries of the Church were 
respected, and they were permitted to 
retain possession of their cathedrals 
and parish churches. Do you propose 
to go further than that in Wales? Do 
fou propose to disendow or secu- 
lostes the cathedrals and _ parish 
churches? Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
very chary about announcing their 
exact intentions on that point. We 
know very well that the Radical 
programme before the General Election 
of 1885 adopted the scheme of the 
Liberation Society, which stated that 
all cathedrals and ancient parish 
churches in England and Wales should 
be handed over to Local Boards for 
absolutely secular purposes or sale. 
Will you go to the constituencies and 
tell them that you propose to give to 
the clergy far harder terms of settle- 
ment than in Ireland; that you pro- 
pose to secularise every stone and 
timber in their cathedrals and 
churches? Will right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Bench opposite thank you 
for it, and adopt it? Are they, on the 
eve of a General Election, prepared to 
repeat the experience of 1885? If you 
are honest, you will lay frankly before 
the House what you mean by Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and 
no longer conceal your opinion by soft 
phrases, and wrap up your desires in 
smooth generalities. Let us know 
what proposals we have to fight, then 
we will fight you—not only on the 
floor of this House, but in the consti- 
tuencies ; and we wish for no better cry 
with which to go to the country. I 
think this must not be separated from 
the concurrent case of the Church in 
England. There are not two Churches, 
but one Church, and that which aims 
a blow at one aims disaster and danger 
at the other. Asthe Church is one in 
Wales and England, so shall its cause 
be one in this House, or out of it, 
and for that reason we on this side, 
Mr. Byron Reed 
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with many allies, I hope, on the other 
side, go into the Division Lobby to vote 
against the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Flintshire. 

(10.35.) Mr. G. O. MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I will not follow 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
into the newspaper extracts which he 
has read to the House, for I cannot 
possibly believe, admitting that the 
extracts are strictly accurate, that the 
claims of a nation to justice ought to 
be refused because two or three jour- 
nalists have been guilty of want of 
taste. I was a little startled at the 
beginning of the Debate by the uncom- 
promising tone of hostility which the 
Solicitor General took up, for I could 
not help thinking of a letter written 
by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham to my ccnstituents, 
advising them, if they wanted Dises- 
tablishment not to vote for me, but to 
vote for the Party opposite. I thought 
some sort of concordat had _ been 
arranged between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government to look at 
this question on somewhat broader 
lines. Now we have had several remark- 
able occurrences during this Debate, and 
perhaps the most remarkable has been 
the fact that, for the first time for 22 
years, a Welsh Conservative Member— 
there are not many of them—vraised 
his voice in defence of the Church in 
Wales. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh): I spoke 
in defence of it in 1885. 

Mr. G. O. MORGAN: But the most 
remarkable speech in the Debate was 
that of the hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, who denied that there 
was such a thing as a Welsh nationality 
I should have thought the Welsh 
nationality was by far the most pro- 
nounced of the four nationalities into 
which this kingdom is _ popularly 
divided, as we are not only divided 
geographicaily, but also by the barrier 
of language. It is too late now 
to say there is no such thing as a Welsh 
nationality. I think we have made 
good our right to be considered a 
separate nationality; we have again 
and again passed Bills dealing with 
Waies as distinct from England, Scot- 
land, and Iveland, Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me that the 
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question is narrowed to this: Is the 


Church of England in Waies the 
national Church of Wales? A deal 
of interesting historical light has 
been thrown on this question. The 
hon. Member for Carnarvon said it was 
imposed by conquest on Wales; but on 
the other side it is said that the Church 
of St. David is older than that of St. 
Augustine, and that the Church of 
England is a descendant of the Church 
of Wales. But the question is not what 
the Church was 600 or 800 years ago; 
but what it is in 1892. Looking simply 
at the present time, I say without fear 
of contradiction that it is in more than 
one sense an alien Church. It ministers 
chiefly to settlers in the country. It 
is alien to the tone, temperament and 
genius of the Welsh people, who are 
democratic in their religion as in their 
politics. The despotism of the parson, 
mild and benevolent as it may be, is 
intolerable tohim. The Welsh are too 
essentia!ly an emotional people, and the 
Church of England with its ‘“ Popish 


liturgy and Arminian clergy,” to 
quote the famous words of Lord 


Chatham, does not appeal to them. 
No Church is entitled to be called 
national, in other words, entitled to the 
support of the State, unless it can fulfil 
two conditions. Unless it numbers a 
clear majority of the people amongst 
its members, and unless it is so bound 
up with the religious life of the 
nation that you cannot touch the one 
without inflicting a serious blow on the 
other. I will assume that it fulfils 
these two conditionsin England; but will 
any hon. Gentleman dare to get up and 
tell me that it fulfils these two condi- 
tions in Wales? It is not contended 
by anybody that it holds the majority 
of the people in Wales; not even by 
its staunchest advocate. Lord Selborne 
himself only put the Church at half the 
number of the Nonconformists, and the 
late Dean of Bangor, one of the most 
devoted of Churchmen, estimated the 
number of Churchmen among the 
Welsh - speaking population at one- 
sixth. The Solicitor General said that 
the Nonconformists were 49 per cent. 
of the population; does he mean that 
the remaining 51 per cent. are Church- 
men? The numbers taken by the 
hon. Gentleman only included those 
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actually on the roll of adherents; but 
by far the larger number of Welshmen 
are Nonconformists, although not 
formally enrolled. Ido not place much 
confidence in censuses of the kind 
which have been proposed, for I am in- 
clined to agree with the old saying 
that “there is nothing so fallacious 


in Wales, 


as figures, except facts."’ The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 


asks why we do not agree toa religious 
census? Because J cannot conceive 
a more childish way of ascertain- 
ing the religion of a nation than that. 
The census which has been proposed 
by the friends of the Church would, in 
my opinion, have been valueless and 
unreliable and in the highest degree 
misleading ; but there is another kind 
of census upon which reliance can 
be placed, and that is the Ballot 
Box. Just observe how remarkable 
is the progress that this question has 
made since Mr. Watkin Williams 
brought it under notice 22 years 
ago. Then it was only supported by 
7 members from Wales, including the 
Mover and Seconder : 13 voted against 
it, and the others stoppedaway. But, 
ever since, the Welsh supporters of this 
Motion have gone on steadily increasing 
in number, and now 27 Welsh Members 
out of 30 are pledged to Disestablish- 
ment, and only 3 oppose it. Not ouly 
that, but the six bye-elections have 
shown how this question has developed, 
and how it has met with the support 
of the people. Taking the County 
Councils, at the last election in every 
county but one the Nonconformists 
literally swept the boards. Again, out 
of 17 Welsh papers printed in the 
vernacular, 15 are devoted to Disestab- 
lishment ; only 2 belong te the Church 
defence party, and of these two 
one, I believe, is on its last legs. 
Three or four years ago the Bishop 
of St. Asaph charged a Calvinistic 
Methodist Deacon with having sanc- 
tioned by his presence a gross and foul 
outrage upon the Church of England— 
no less than a parody of the rites of the 
HolySacrament. I challenged theBishop 
to name the man whom he alluded to, 
and when his lordship did not do so, 
I repeated that challenge in this House. 
The Bishop then wrote to the Times a 
letter in which he said he had in his 
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possession ‘‘seven sworn affidavits” 
which proved the truth of his assertions. 
He did not say by whom those affidavits 
were made, nor did he say where they 
came from, or where the occurrence 
took place ; he did not name the Magis- 
trate before whom they were sworn, 
nor did he show how it came to pass 
that any affidavits chanced to be sworn 
in a matter in which there was no liti- 
gation pending. But he said he had sent 
them to Lord Selborne who had writ- 
ten him a letter, in which he said, if 
the affidavits were true, the Bishop was 
quite justified in making the charge. 
Now, everybody knows the value of 
such affidavits made under such cir- 
cumstances ; every man who has spent 
six weeks in a lawyer's office knows 
that such affidavits as these are not 
worth the paper upon which they 
are written. It has been pointed 
out that the Church has been making 
progress exactly in proportion as she 
leans least upon State aid. At Cardiff, 
where the whole of the tithes do 
not amount to much more than 
£200 a year, the Church is making pro- 
gress, but everywhere that she leans 
most upon State aid, the Churches are 
found to be empty. This matter was 
put very well by the late Dean of 
Bangor, when he said that— 

“The Church has made material progress 
of late. Churches, schools, and parsonages 
have been built, but how many of the churches 
are empty!” 

When we say that the Church is ina 
minority in Wales, we are only stating 
half our case, because the Church com- 
prises not only the minority, but by far 
the richest part of the community 
and with them also the poorest. It 
is not the Church of the poor; it is 
the Church of the pauper, consisting of 
those who are most able to give, and 
those who are most anxious to get, and 
that accounts for some of those conver- 
sions of which we have heard. You 
must remember that the Church offers 
bishoprics, palaces, deaneries, and 
many other prizes, whilst the Noncon- 
formist offers nothing but a clear con- 
science and the privilege of paying for 
it. In this regard I am reminded of 
what an author, dear to every Unionist 
heart, says. Mr. Lecky says— 

Mr. G. O. Morgan 
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“Where certain privileges are attached to 
any form of religion it may make many eon- 
verts, but it is perfectly certain to make many 
hypocrites.” 

With regard to the second point—the 
bearing of the Church on the religious 
and moral life of the people—the Home 
Secretary knows that Wales has not 
at the present moment, in proportion 
to its population, half as many cri- 
minals as England, and that scarcely 
a Judge of assize goes there but com- 
ments again and again upon the extra- 
ordinary absence of crime. There are, 
it is well recognised, certain crimes of 
a grave nature which are altogether 
unknown in Wales. Since I have 
acted as a Magistrate, I may say 
that I have’ never issued a 
warrant or a summons against a 
man for assaulting a won.an. Now, 
1 say that this marked absence of crime 
is mainly due to the influence of the 
Nonconformists. This was over and 
over again borne out by Lord Aber- 
dare by the testimony of the Welsh 
clergy themselves. In my own experi- 
ence, when acting as Chairman of a 
large Industrial Society, I was told by 
the manager of that Association that he 
always preferred, if he could, to employ 
Nonconformists, because they were 
more sober, more steady, and more 
trustworthy. I have always spoken in 
the highest terms of the Welsh clergy. 
I believe them to be exceedingly 
zealous and exceedingly energetic ; but 
I do say this: that they are more 
occupied in fighting Dissent than 
in preaching Christianity, and 
that explains why so many 
Churchmen believe that the result of 
Disestablishment would be eminently 
beneficial to the Church of Wales. If 
that be so, what are you afraid of in 
this Motion before this House? You 
have on your side all the wealth and 
social influence of the country. I re- 
member seeing in the Times the other 
day a letter signed by 20 of the richest 
noblemen and gentlemen in England, 
in which they appealed to their 
English brethren not to leave the poor 
Welsh Church to starve by robbing it of 
the endowments. If these 20 noble- 
men and gentlemen had put their hands 
into their own pockets and given it one- 
twentieth part of their incomes, they 
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would have easily set the Church of 
Wales upon its legs again for the next 
20 years to come. Look at what is 
taking place in the Colonies, in Canada, 
in Australia, and in Ireland. In all 
those countries the Church of Eng- 
land has learned to stand alone. 
Even in Wales, of which you are now 
hearing, the power and influence of the 
Church are in exactly inverse propor- 
tion to the assistance which she derives 
from the State, and to say that the 
richest community of Christian men in 
the whole world would not be able to 
hold its own amongst the most God- 
fearing people in the Kingdom unless it 
comes carrying a bribe in one hand and 
a sword of State in the other is a slur 
upon the Church, an insult to my 
countrymen, and an unworthy asper- 
sion upon an all-wise and all-powerful 
Providence. 

(10.50.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): Anybody who heard the con- 
cluding part of the right hon.Gentleman’s 
speech would have supposed that the 
Established Church in Wales depended 
entirely for its funds upon the ancient 
endowments with which the pious in 
past generations had endowed it. But 
the right hon. Gentleman might be 
aware, had he consulted statistics open 
to every man upon this subject, that 
during last year the Church in Wales 
received from voluntary contributions 
twice as much as it received from 
endowments secured to it by law ; and 
if that is not a conclusive proof that 
the members of the Church in Wales 
have the keenest sense of the duties 
imposed upon them, and are deter- 
mined to carry out to the best of 
their ability the great trust which is 
imposed upon them, I fail to under- 
stand by what reasoning the right hon. 
Gentleman has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the deprivation of the 
endowments which already exist could 
increase the zeal or the resources which 
the Church has at its disposal. Now 
the House, or those Members who 
have listened as I have to the greater 
part of this Debate, will probably share 
with me in the gratification I feel in 
finding that a good many of the old 
fallacies with which this discussion 
used to be encumbered have either dis- 
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appeared altogether from the discussion, 
or have at all events shown themselves 
in a very much less virulent form. We 
used to be told that the Welsh Church 
was an alien Church. I have heard 
one gentleman _ sufficiently 
courageous to maintain that position 
this evening. This is an historical 
fallacy, one of the many which col- 
lected round this subject, which I 
certainly had supposed had been finally 
disposed of, had been killed off by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman said nothing but what is 


familiar to students of British 
Ecclesiastical History, but be did say 
a good many things which were 


not familiar even to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway ; and I am glad to 
observe by the majority of the speeches, 
and by the general tenour of the 
Debate, that very few indeed are the 
defenders still left in this House of 
the historical absurdity of supposing 
that the Church in Wales was imposed 
upon the Welsh people by an armed 
and an alien population. Another 
fallacy which I observe looms much 
less largely than it used to do in our 
eyes is the statistical fallacy. Many 
gentlemen have touched upon statisties, 
but I notice. that they have touched 
upon them lightly. It appears to be 
ground which they thought it necessary 
to survey, but which they surveyed as 
rapidly as they could, and from which 
they discreetly fled at the earliest 
opportunity. The Member for Flint- 
shire, who opened in, a very exhaustive 
speech the discussion this evening 
told us that he would not enter 
upon the subject of Welsh statis- 
tics at all. He confined his attention 
to the statistics of the Welsh Church 
in Liverpool and in America ; and from 
the facts which he collected, or thought 
he had collected, from Liverpool and 
from America—neither of which is 
as yet claimed as part of the 
Principality—he deduced the statis- 
tical conclusion that the Welsh 
Church ought to be disestablished. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman took 
what he called a broad view of statistics 
and the broad view he took consisted 
of making very broad assertions and 
bringing forward no proof whatever in 
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support of them. My hon. and learned 
Friend near me went in detail into the 
figures that had been supplied by the 
Nonconformists to the Church of Eng- 
land, and by Nonconformists to their 
own body ; and both from the figures 
which they had collected in respect of 
the Established Church in Wales and 
in respect of the figures—which I pre- 
sume we may regard as more or less 
authentic—with regard to the Noncon- 
formist body in Wales, my hon. and 
learned Friend deduced the conclusion 
that it was impossible that the majority 
of the Welsh population—including 
men, women and children—could be 
supposed to belong to any of the larger 
bodies of the Nonconformist body in 
that country. Has any answer been 
made to that? No answer except the 
broad conclusion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen, 
in which he carefully abstained from 
quoting a single figure or dealing with 
a single specific fact brought forward 
by my hon. and learned Friend near 
me. But in truth the Nonconformist 
Party in this House are out of court 
when we are considering the question 
of statistics, for they have refused— 
flatly refused—the only machinery in 
this matter by which authentic statistics 
could possibly be obtained. They were 
offered last year, as they have been 
offered decennially before, to have a 
religious census taken in Wales as a 
religious census is taken in Ireland. 
Nobody doubts that the census in Ire- 
land gives, on the whole, a substantially 
accurate view of the relative strength 
of the various denominations in that 





country. Why is the same machinery, 
applied to the same purpose, to 
be set aside by the right hon. 


Gentleman who  has_ just sat 
down as worthless when applied to 
Wales? The fact, which Ses _ broad 
and patent upon the surface of this 
controversy, is that the Gentlemen who 
refuse the census are afraid of 
statistics ; and though in this Resolu- 
tion they practically base their conten- 
tion upon the relative strength, which 
they are good enough to assume, of the 
adherents of the Established Church 
and the Nonconformists, they have 
always, as a matter of fact, refused 


what we have always offered to them ; 
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an authentic, a reliable, and a perfectly 
conclusive method of arriving at a clear 
conclusion on that point. For my own 
part, I should be ready enough to rest 
the case of the Established Church in 
Wales upon arithmetical proportion, 
although I hold that the argument 
from arithmetical proportion alone is 
wholly absurd and unreliable. If this 
House were to take the view, which we 
are invited to take, that because the 
Established Church in Wales is the 
Church of the minority, that, therefore, 
it should be disestablished, should we 
not be driven to the further conclusion 
that in every diocese, perhaps in every 
parish of England, the same arithme- 
tical test should be applied, and that in 
that province, diocese, or parish where 
the members of the Established Church 
happened to be in a majority and there 
only, should the Church be allowed to 
retain its endowments, and be part of 
the Established Church of the country? 
I donot believe that any logical and 
consistent adherent of Disestablishment 
will accept that view. I do not believe 
that those who really, upon grounds I 
do not agree with, which are relative, 
historical, and rational, desire to seea 
severance between Church and State 
and the Disendowment of the present 
Established Church—I do not believe 
that these Gentlemen would for one 
moment accept the logic which is put 
before them by Members from Wales, who 
rest their case, or almost rest their case, 
upon statistics which they have never 
verified, and which according to their 
view prove a majority on the part of all 
the Nonconformist bodies taken together 
over the Established Church taken 
alone. But certainly it appears to me 
that when we are dealing with an institu- 
tion, almost the oldest in the country— 
older far I may fairly say than this 
House, older certainly than almost all 
the institutions on which we most value 
ourselves—when dealing with an insti- 
tution which it is not to be supposed for 
a moment is obsolete or dead, or in 
any way lifeless or extinct, the burden 
of proof lies with those who desire to 
destroy, and not with those who desire 
to sustain it. Now, what is the kind of 
proof these Gentlemen ean br ing forward, 
or have brought forward, w ho desire to 





destroy—who desire to disestablish and 
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to disendow the Church in Wales? The 
hon. Member for Carnarvon rested his 
case almost entirely upon the fact that 
the Welsh Church was not the National 
Church, and he appeared to think that 
Noncomformity in Wales was national 
in the sense in which the Church of 
Wales is not national. The hon. Gentle- 
man showed a total and extraordinary 
ignorance of the history of this case. 
Nonconformity in Wales is the growth 
of a century or two, The Church in 
Wales has existed for centuries. Not 
only was it not imposed upon 
the Welsh people by a large and 
alien population, but it is a Church 
which has grown with the growth of 
the Welsh people, which is identified 
with their history in every stage, 
and to which I believe they largely 
owe the maintenance of their language 
as the vernacular. (Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh.) I believe that, and I believe it 
on the authority of gentlemen quite as 
anxious to destroy the Welsh Church 
as the hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
Gentlemen who have devoted more 
time to the study of the Welsh 
language than the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have been able to do, and who 
believe that the Established Church in 
Wales is a Church of Welsh growth, 
identified with it through every stage 
of Welsh history, and closely bound up 
with the maintenance and the survival 
ef the Welsh language. Noncon- 
formity—I do not deny the value of 
the work which has been done by the 
great Nonconformist leaders in Wales ; 
but I say that Nonconformity is a 
growth as of yesterday, and that the 
Welsh Church is not a growth of 
yesterday. And I say further that the 
great men who led the Nanconformist 
party in Wales, the men who have 
done so much for the revival of religion 
in Wales, were themselves devoted 
adherents to the Established Church 
to their dying day. Therefore I am 
justified, I think, on grounds of the 
history both of the Church and of Non- 
conformity, in saying that whatever 
other reasons may be given for the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
at all events you cannot say that it is to 
be Disestablished because it is an 
anti-national Church. ThenI ask my- 
self whether those who desire Disestab- 
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lishment desire it because they think 
that it is a decaying branch of the 
Christian Church, corrupt and effete, 
no longer capable of efficient service to 
the cause of true religion. I gather 
from the speech of every one whe spoke 
in favour of the Motion to-night, that 
whatever else may be said of the Welsh 
Church, that, at all events cannot be 
said. The hon. and learned Gentleman 


the Member for Aberdeen admitted the 
rapid growth which had been made by 
the Welsh Church during the last two 
generations at least ; but he said :— 


“ You will always find that an institution 
which has to be revolutionised is, before being 
revolutionised, undergoing a great process of 
reform, and the fact that the Welsh Church 
is improving, the fact that it is showing re- 
newed activity and vigour in every branch, is 
only an indication that it belongs to that large 
number of institutions which require revolu- 
tionary reform, and the fact that it shows this 
improvemert is only another proof of the 
fact.” 


And he quoted the French Revolution, 
and he might have quoted—and I think 
he might have quoted accurately—a 
very large number of historical 
facts, of which he if any Member 
in this House, is a complete and ack- 
nowledged master. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman drew the inference 
from this fact, the conclusion that the 
Welsh Church ought to be at once des- 
troyed and disestablished. I draw a 
very different conclusion. I admit 
with him that history shows many 
examples of institutions which were in 
a fair way of reforming themselves, 
which showed every sign of growth 
and of progress, and whose existence 
was brought to an untimely end by the 
hands of so-called reformers. But the 
deductions I make from these historical 
facts is that the gentlemen who dub 
themselves reformers, and are some- 
times so described by subsequent his- 
torians, have really much less to do 
with the progress and improvement of 
human affairs than either they or the 
historians are apt to suppose. I cannot 
help thinking that if this process of 
spontaneous improvement and growth 
from within were sometimes allowed 
to continue a little longer by reformers 
of the complexion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the world would 
not progress slower, but would progress 
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more rapidly, and certainly much more 
smoothly, and with much less em- 
bittered controversy. I assume then 
that it is not on natural grounds that 
the Church is to be Disestablished, nor 
on the ground that it is not showing the 
powers of reforming itself. Is it then 
on the ground that the doctrine it 
teaches is a doctrine which this country 
cannot sanction —a doctrine which 
should be stamped out and suppressed 
by every means at the disposal of the 
British Parliament ? Of course we on 
this side of the House do not take this 
view. Nor do I understand hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to take it, because 
they are good enough to assure us that 
if only we were to Disestablish the 
Welsh Church it would be stronger 
than ever, and the doctrine it preaches 
it will preach with renewed efticacy and 
increase of life. That being so—and 
whether it is so or not I will say a 
word directly—at all events it 
shows this, that hon. Gentleman do 
not object to the Established 
Church because they object to the 
doctrine taught by the Established 
Church. But, if they do object to it, 
then according to their own principle it 
ought to be maintained, because no- 
thing could so much weaken its strength 
as to allow it to remain in connection 
with the State. I quite admit—and | 
fully and freely admit—that there are a 
very large number of Gentlemen who 
are in favour of Disestablishment 
upon abstract, general, and historical 
grounds; but I cannot admit, with 
the facts before me, that those who 
desire the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church, desire it upon abstract, 
or historical grounds. They want Dis- 
establishment, because they want Dis- 
endowment. Disestablishment is on 
their lips, Disestablishment is in their 
Resolution, but what they want is Dis- 
endowment. It is not reform they 
desire, but plunder. Envy, envy, not 
piety is the motive of their action. 
Some hon. Gentleman has stood up 
this evening, and has told us that the 
Church would be more efficient in a 
condition of Apostolic poverty. [apply 
that principle to the Nonconformist 
Body to which they belong. Do they 
think that this Nonconformist Body, if 
deprived of their endowments, if de- 
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prived of those gifts made to them from 
time to time by pious and _public- 
spirited members of their congregra- 
tions, do they think that the Non- 
conformist Bodies would do their work 
more efficiently than they are doing it 
now? I understand that they are as 
energetic in obtaining gifts and endow- 
ments for their Body, and that they 
show as much zeal and public spirit 
as any member of the Established 
Church; and I fail altogether to under- 
stand why, if poverty is to be of so 
great a benefit to the Established 
Church, it is not to be applied with an 
equal hand to all other denominations 
within the limits of the four seas. The 
truth is, that bebind this cry for 
religious equality lurks a great fallacy. 
For my own part, I should desire to 
see every teaching religious body pro- 
sperous, well endowed, and able to 
carry on to the best advantage the 
work entrusted to it. That is the 
equality which I desire, and in religious 
and in other matters, I also wish to 
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see equality with regard to all 
sections of the community and ali 
individuals, providing that equality 


means giving to those who have not 
what they lack, and not taking away 
from those that have, that which they 
can put to a useful purpose. Equality 
in the one sense is a great  politi- 
cal ideal; in the other sense the 
desire for equality is the meanest of all 
political passions. I cannot help think- 
ing sometimes those who desire to de- 
prive the Established Church of the 
property which was from time imme- 
morial given to her by pious mem- 
bers who were of her faith down to the 
generation and the year in which we 
live—I cannot help thinking that those 
who desire to deprive her of those great 
means of public utility, are, perhaps 
unconsciously, more animated by the 
wish to take away from the Chureh 
that which she has, than to give to the 
Nonconformists that which they have 
not. Now, is it not true that those 
who desire what is erroneously called 
Disestablishment, but is really Disen- 
dowment, are much more interested in 
taking away the money which the 
Church has, than in applying it to any 
new purposes? They never tell us 
what they are going to do with it, they 
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never pretend that they have objects of 
higher and more sacred value than the 
ends and objects which are now sub- 
served by those endowments. They do 
not contend that their notions of 
equality would be satisfied if the money 
takenaway from the Established Church 
were thereupon tossed into the sea. I 
do not say that they would not like to 
use it for some other purpose, but that 
rather than leave it to the Established 
Church they would like to see its 
whole wealth destroyed from off the 
face of the earth, and the clergy 
reduced to that position which they have 
indicated. We must all of us have 
seen in countries which have been long 
inhabited, ancient buildings which have 
been destroyed and wrecked in order 
that out of their fragments might be 
constructed some new jerry building, 
some new ephemeral structure, in- 
tended to meet the passing wants of 
the moment, and we must all have felt 
how tragic was the fate of those 
ancient palaces and churches so mis- 
used for baser purposes. Does not 
experience show that it is the same 
with the pillage of national Churches ? 
I do not suppose that in these days 
he plunder would be devoted to in- 
creasing the fortunes of a Court 
favourite. Those days are passed. 
But I have no evidence that the 
plunder would be disposed of in a 
better way. It would be handed over 
I presume, as a prey to wire-pullers 
and electioneerers to be squandered on 
the object which, for the moment, 
happened to tickle the faney of the 
electorate of the day. A few years 
would pass, and the endowment made 
by the pious donors of 15 generations 
would be dissipated on this or that 
scheme, and would leave not a trace or 
wreck behind it, leaving the Church 
permanently poorer for all the great 
objects for which she was called into 
existence. The hon. and _ learned 
Member for Aberdeen asked us whether 
we could permanently defend the posi- 
tion we have taken up. He told us 
that by giving up the Church in Wales 
we should strengthen the Church in 
England. We are fainiliar with that ar- 
gument. I notice that it is not usually 
employed by the friends of the Church. 
I notice that those who are most 
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anxious for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, and who spend 
money to get it Disestablished, are not 
those who desire to see the Establish- 
ment maintained in England. I suppose 
they know their business to the full as 
well as the hon. and learned Member 
for Aberdeen ; but, Sir, I believe, and 
I think, that in this respect I speak for 
every single Member who sits on thisside 
of the House, and for many who sit on 
the other side, that the fate of the 
Church in Wales is indissolubly bound 
up with the fate of the Church in Eng- 
land, and I believe that both in England 
and in Wales the Church can be, and 
will be defended by this House. I 
admit that hon. Gentlemen have had 
—and doubtless will have in the future 
—large minorities in the Lobbies of 
this House. But they belong to a 
Party which is irrevocably committed 
to a policy by which so vast a measure 
as Disestablishment must -be placed 
further and further into the far future ; 
they belong to a Party which is com- 
mitted to a series of measures which 
must postpone indefinitely, so far as I 
can see, even if the country agree to 
it, the serious consideration of anything 
so formidable as a Disestablishment 
sill. But Ihave the conviction that 
the Church of England and the Church 
of Wales are destined in the indefinite 
future to maintain the position they have 
maintained throughout an almost in- 
definite past, and if 1 can interpret in 
any way the currents of public opinion, 
if I am right in seeing below the surface 
of Parliamentry Debates and Parlia- 
mentary Divisions the true direction 
in which the thought of this country 
runs, I do not think that it runs in the 
direction of Disestablishment. I believe 
that perhaps after a long re-action men 
are more and more coming to the con- 
clusion that religion is the essence of 
society, and that society cannot be held 
together if religion perishes or is 
atrophied. While I recognise that ten- 
dency, and that current of public 
opinion, I think I also see that more 
and more people are disposed to think 
that if religion be one of the great 
interests of society, if it be in truth 
one of the things which we should 
foster tothe best of our ability, it is toan 
Established Church—not alone, but 
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principally—that that great duty should 
be assigned. 

(11.30.) Sm WILLIAM HAR- 
COURT (Derby): I do not think, Sir, 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 
have more accurately defined the dis- 
.tinction which divides that side of the 
House from this than in stating that, 
in his belief, religion principally depends 
upon Establishment. We are ready, as 
soon as he chooses to take the opinion 
of the country on that point. Sir, 
the whole course of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, if he will allow me 
to say so, depends upon the fallacy 
of identifying the Church with an 
Establishment. In my _ opinion, 
an Establishment is not a source 
-of strength to the Church, but 
a source of weakness, and _ the 
attempt to represent that men who are 
hostile to Establishment are there- 
fore enemies of the Church is to 
represent a state of things, which, at 
all events, in my opinion, is contrary 
to the fact. We have had, in many 


respects, an interesting Debate, and I 
thought it a promising Debate when 
Iheard the speech of the Solicitor 


General. He declared uncompromising 
opposition to the principles of this 
Motion. Well, Sir, we have had many 
uncompromising statements from the 
Solicitor General, but I have always 
observed that those statements seriously 
compromised the situation. It is only 
a few years ago that, upon another 
subject, we had an emphatic ‘‘ No” 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and yet last night we had an emphatic 
“Yes’’ from him upon the same sub- 
ject. Therefore, when I hear of his 
uncompromising opposition I confess I 
am not alarmed. We had another 
speech—a speech which, I suppose, is 
intended to represent the animus and 
spirit of the clergy for whom the hon. 
Member for Bradford is supposed to 
speak. If you want to know why the 
Establishment and why the clergy are 
not beloved of the Welsh people you 
have only to listen to that speech. The 
hon. Member complained with acri- 
mony of a language which he did not 
understand. We are able ourselves to 
appreciate the acrimony cf language 
which we do not understand. I 
desire no better illustration of why 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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the Church in Wales is alien to the 
affections of the people than in that 
speech which is understood to be g 
representation of the spirit and tradi. 
tions of the Church. I confess that 
I heard with some satisfaction the 
speech of the Solicitor General, because 
I observe that the speeches of the 
Solicitor General resemble that darkest 
hour which is always supposed to pre- 
cede the dawn; though the hon. and 
learned Member's speeches are always 
ingenious, always eloquent, and always 
frank—so much I must do him the 
justice to admit. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury expressed his readiness to 
rest upon statistics. He thought the 
arithmetical argument was conclusive 
in his favour. He complained that 
there had been no census in Wales 
upon this subject. Yes, Sir, there is 
a census which must be taken every 
seven years, and which will be taken 
again before long. What is the census 
of the polling booths in Wales? That 
census represents every registered 
householder in Wales; and is it not 
a singular thing if you maintain that 
the majority of the Welsh people are 
in favour of the Established Church, 
that you should have an almost unani- 
mous voice from the Welsh people against 
the Established Church? For any 
man of common sense, that will dispose 
of the statistical argument. I should 
like to hear the answer to that. If 
you have a majority of the Welsh 
people—if you have the Welsh people 
almost unanimous—against the Estab- 
lished Church, how can you deny that the 
majority of the Welsh people are 
adverse to the Established Church? 
Then, why do not a majority of the 
people elect Members in favour of the 
Established Church? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury has another argument—the 
argument from antiquity. We know 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject of antiquity. He gave 
it to us the other night. He says he 
has a preference ior stupid things that 
have been done before, which he thinks 
are better than wise things which are 
new. There again the right hon. 
Gentieman has accurately defined the 
differences between that side of the 
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House and this. The Party opposite 
are the historical and traditional re- 
presentatives of stupid things which 
have been done before, and we are 
the advocates of the wise things 
which are new. I am extremely glad 
to find that I am so entirely at one 
with the right hon. Gentleman in his 
definition of the political situation. 
He says we are proposing to stamp out 
the doctrine of the Church in Wales 
because we object to Establishment 
and Endowment. Is the doctrine of 
the Church to be stamped out ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (interrupting) : 
[ did not say so. 

Sm. W. HARCOURT: I have no 
intention of misrepresenting the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I gathered that 
from hisobservations. Well, then, we 
agree with the right -hon. Gentleman 
that Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment do not affect the doctrine of the 
Church at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
stamp it out. 

Sx W. HARCOURT: Will not 
stamp it out. But will it injure the 
doctrine ? 
man asserts that the doctrine of the 
Church will be injured, I cannot agree 
with him there. Now, upon the ques- 
tion of numerical majority, I cannot 
set that aside in so philosophical a 
manner as the right hon. Gentleman 
does. It has been called to-night by 
the Solicitor General a separatist argu- 
ment, and the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman has referred to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Midlothian. But where did my 
right hon. Friend take that from? He 
took it from the speech of a gentleman 
whom we are sorry to miss in this 
House—fron: a speech made by the 
present Duke of Devonshire in reference 
to the Church of Scotland. Lord 
Hartington declared he was ready to 
support the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Scotland as soon as he was 
satisfied that a majority of the people of 
Scotland were in favour ofthat. Well, is 
that a Separatist argument? I donot know 
whether the representative of the Duke 
of Devonshire here (Mr. Chamberlain) 
holds that opinion? I hardly think he 
will confirm the Solicitor General in 
the cpinion that this is a separatist 
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argument. Why, it is obvious you 
cannot found a National Church upon 
a minority of the people—nobody ever 
dreamed of such a foundation for a 
National Church supported by the State. 
What business has the State to support 
as a National Church a Church which 
is only the Church of a minority? The 
old theory of the foundation of a 
National Church was, that it was the 
universal religion in the State, and, 
indeed, it was the compulsory religion 
of the State in former days. But there 
is no question about that now. Now, 
I heard the most dangerous 
doctrine from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He wished, he said, to see all 
religious sects endowed. Has _ the 
Unionist party then adopted the 
principle of concurrent endowment ? 
He wished, he said, to see all sections 
of religion prosperous. Yes, and so do 
we ; but prosperous through the con- 
gregations upon whom they depend, 
not from the sources the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to. We are perfectly 
in favour of religious denominations, 
having the support of members of the 
denominations. I am not going to 
enter into particulars of the Welsh 
question, which have been dealt with 
by gentlemen more familiar with them 
than I am; but, in the short time I 
intend to occupy the time of the House, 
I desire to say a few words upon the 
question whether or not Establish- 
ment and Endowment strengthen a 
Church. That seems to be assumed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but I think 
we have good reasons for believing 
exactly the opposite. Nobody ac- 
quainted with the present social condi- 
tion of England can have failed to 
perceive the enormous difference in the 
position oceupied by the Church of 
Engl: :d in the great towns and in 
count: . districts. In the great towns 
of En ‘and the Anglican Church is 
strong, is rich, powerful and influential. 
It has in my opinion grown in power 
and influence among the town popula- 
tions. And why? You know perfectly 
well that in the large and prosperous 
towns Establishment and Endowment 
play a very small part in the history of 
the Church. The wealth of the Church 
there does not come from the State or 
from Endowment, it comes from the 
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munificence of its congregations. There 
the Church relies upon its own efforts, 
and there it is powerful andrich. Take 
this great metropolis outside the City 
of London. The endowments are insig- 
nificant, but the support given to the 
Church by, subscriptions is immense. 
It is only within the City of London 
that you find churches with endow- 
ments, but without congregations. Turn 
to the rural districts; is it the same 
thing there? Why. I might ask the 
Gentlemen opposite as much as those 
who sit behind me, is the parson a 
popular character in rural districts? 
(“ Yes.”) Is he? Iask the candidates 
for the Eastern Counties what they 


think ? I know it is not’ the 
fact. I know that the gentlemen 
who rely on the support of the 


clergy in rural elections rely on a 
broken reed. What is the meaning of 
this unpopularity of the parson in rural 
districts? It is not the fault of the 
men, for they are men of elevated 
character, high education, and they 
bear blameless lives, and discharge 
their duties to the best of their ability. 
(Interruptions.) I should have thought 
hon. Members opposite would have 
joined in that view: I am sorry to 
find they do not. But the position of 
the Clergy is altogether different in the 
rural districts from the position in 
populous towns; for there (in the 
country) the Church is ostentatiously 
Established and Endowed, and becomes 
a Militant Church. It is a Militant 
Establishment. The Solicitor-General 
said he thought we had very much 
improved ; that we had got rid of the 
drinking parson and the gambling 
parson, and he hoped we should get 
rid of the magisterial parson. So do 
I, for I know something of the sen- 
tences of magisterial parsons. The 
Solicitor-General went on to say he 
thought we were getting rid of the 
political parson. Now, I have a high 
opinion of the power of the Solicitor- 
General; but if he is going to get rid 
of the political parson, he is going to 
accomplish a labour equal to the greatest 
of Hercules’. Are there any signs of our 
getting rid of political parsons? No; 
the Clergy are more political now than 
ever they were in former times. What 
hasinspired the bitter spirit of Party poli- 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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tics in the Church and among Noncon. 
formists? Yes, among Nonconformists 
too! It is the question of Disestablish. 
ment and Disendowment-—-the defence 
on one side, the attack on the other. 
What is it that has made the Clergy 
from generation to generation the op 
ponents of all reform? When the 
question of slavery arose, who were the 
anti-slavery party ? The Church party ? 
No; everbody knows that the anti- 
slavery party was the Nonconformist 
party. Why was that? Because at 
that time slavery was an established 
institution. Why is it that the Church 
has always found it necessary to put 
itself upon the side of vested interests ? 
Because it is a vested interest itself, 
Why is it that on every reform, whether 
the reform is upon « matter of religion, 
which you might understand, or on 
such questions as the suffrage, you have 
always found the Established Church 
opposed to these reforms? (Cries of 
“ Divide.”) One has a right to expect 
from hon. Members opposite that they 
will listen, though they may dispute on 
principle. Isay it is a proposition no 
man can deny that the Church has 
been, as a body, opposed from genera- 
tion to generation to all measures of 
reform. In my opinion that has done 
the Church great injury among the 
people. Often do we hear the phrase 
“divorcing the people from the soil,” 
and in my opinion Establishment 
and Endowment have led to this 
feeling, and have done much to 
divorce the Church from the hearts 
of the people. That is the history 
of the unpleasantness, the bitterness, 
which exists against the Church in 
Waies. Look at the Universities. The 
Universities have rejected every man 
who has been a supporter of reform. 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, Sir 
Robert Peel, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian, great and dis- 
tinguished men, could not represent the 
Universities. We have now in the 
House two of the most distinguished 
men who ever represented Universities 
—first in science, first in scholarship in 
England, and, I might say, in Europe; 
but what chance would these gentle 
men have had to represent the Univer- 
sities here if they had not belonged to 
the Anti-Reforming Party. All their 
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science, all their learning, would not have 
availed if they had not been “ sound” 
on the Irish question. I say, then, that 
Establishment and Endowment have 
done immense evil, and not good, to 
the Church. The Church of England 
being established as a monopoly, has 
necessarily placed the Church on the 
side of all monopolies. The Church 
being itself established and privileged, 
has ranged the Church on the side of 
privileges and in favour of many abuses. 
In my opinion, so far from adding 
strength to the Church in respect to 
religious doctrines and influence among 
the people, Establishment and Endow- 
ment have been the greatest hindrances 
tothe Church in influence among the 
people, and it mainly upon that 
ground that I support the Resolution 
which is now before us. 


(11.55.) 


The House divided 
Noes 267.—(Div. List, 


is 


Question put. 


:—Ayes 220; 


No. 5.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

Ordered, That the Committee of Public 
Accounts do consist of Twelve Members: 
Mr. Barran. Mr. Bartley, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Mr. Crawford, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Mahony, 
Mr, Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Salt. Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Wodehouse, and Sir John Gorst. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.—(Air 
John Gorst.) 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
DISTRIBUTION, 


Motion made, and Question 
posed, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
assist Mr, Speaker in superintending the form 
and regulating the Distribution of Parliamen- 
tary Papers.” —(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

(12.15.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): May I ask the hon. Baronet, 
who has charge of this Committee to 
turn the attention of the Committee to | 
the mode in which Irish papers are 
dealt with ? These are always included 
inthe Papers upon ‘ pink” form, so 
that to get them Members have to 
specially order them. Now, as the 
majority. in this House are entirely 
ignorant upon most Irish matters, I 
think that if there are any papers which 


pro- 
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should be distributed as a matter of 
course, they are those relating to lre- 
land. There are matters nearer home 
upon which it is more desirable that 
Members should inform themselves— 
that upon those relating to distant 
parts of the world—Japan, Jerusalem, 
or Madagascar. 

(12.16.) Sm HERBERT MAX- 
WELL (Wigton): The rule hitherto 
adopted in respect to Irish papers is 
exactly the same as that which applies 
to papers upon other matters. Every 
paper, as a matter of fact, is put on the 
‘pink ” list, and is not circulated among 
Members unless they require it ; and the 
|only papers, as far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, which are distri- 
buted without request are Reports 
of Royal Commissions, Reports 
| of Select Committees, and such papers 
jas have been promised by Heads of 

Departments on special occasions and 

|in anticipation of particular debates. 
Should the House agree to the re-ap- 
| pointment of the Committee I will take 
jcare that the view the hon. Member 
| has just expressed is put before the 
}C ommittee, with a view to such regula- 
| tions as may be required. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of:—Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Causton, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Gill, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. James Maciean, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum, 


Petitions. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS, 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom shall be referredall Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of 
such as relate to Private Bills ; and that such 
Committee do classify and prepare abstracts 
of the same, in such form and manner as shall 
| appear to them best suited to convey to the 
| House all requisite information respecting 

their contents, and do report the same from 
time to time to the House ; and that the reports 
of the Committee do set forth the number of 
signatures to each Petition only in respect to 
those signatures to which addresses are affixed : 

-And that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing in eztenso of such Petitions, 
or of such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to 
require it:—And that such Committee have 
power to report their opinion and observations 
therupon to the House : 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of :—Mr. Hugh Elliot, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr 
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Donald Crawford, Mr. Mulholland Mr, Wiggin, 
Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. T. P. O Connor, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Mr. Justin 
Huntly M‘Carthy, Mr. Tollemache, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Sir John Ellis, Mr. Bristowe, 
and Mr. Biddulph : 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. —(J/r. 


M‘ Lagan.) 
SUPERANNUATION 


Pauperisni 





ACTS AMENDMENT 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Bill to amend the Acts relating to 
Superannuation Allowances and Gratuities to 
persons in the Public Service so far as re- 
spects the computation of successive service 
in different offices, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 191.) 


GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. E. Robertson, Biil to 
amend “The Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. Joseph Bolton, Mr. 
Donald Crawford, Mr. M‘Lagan, and Mr. 
Angus Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 185. ] 


LOCAL 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. E. Robertson, Bill to 
amend the Valuation of Lands (Scotland) 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Hunter. 

Bill presented, andread first time. [Bill 186.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (VOTES OF 
SEAMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heneage, Bill to enable 
Master Mariners, Engineers, Seamen, and 
Fishermen to Vote in the Election of Members 
of Parliament by means of voting papers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Heneage, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Grotrian, Mr. 
Anstruther, Mr. Duff, Mr. Maclure, Sir Savile 
Crossley, and Mr. Asher. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 187.] 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. P. Smith, Bill to amend 
“The General Police and Improvement 


(Scotland) Act, 1362,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. 
Hozier, and Mr. John Wilson (Lanark). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 188.] 
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BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BIL. 
On Motion of Colonel Waring, Bill to amend 
“ The Ballot Act, 1872,” ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Waring, Colonel Saunderson, 
Mr. Macartney, Mr. Webster, Mr. Byron Reed, 
Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Hozier. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 189,} 


CONTEM?T OF COURT (APPEAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Warmington, Bill for 
giving aright of Appeal to all persons com- 
mitted to Prison or attached for Contempt of 
Court ; and for other purposes, ordered to he 
brought in by Mr. Warmington, Mr. Finlay, 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Bernard Coleridge, 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce, and Mr. Birrell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 190.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


FEUS AND BUILDING LEASES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 172). 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Donald Crawford, 
ordered, that leave be given to bring in 
another Bill in lieu thereof. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 192.] 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy ordered— 

“ Of monthly comparative Statements of the 
number of Paupers of all classes (except 
Lunatics in Asylums, Registered Hospitals, 
and Licensed Houses, and Vagrants) in re- 
ceipt of Relief in England and Wales on the 
last day of every week in each month of the 
several years from 1857 to 1892, both in- 
clusive ; ” 

“ And, Statements of the number of Paupers 
(Lunatics and Vagrants included) distinguish- 
ing the number of adult able-bodied Paupers, 
relieved on the lst day of January, 1892, and 
the Ist day of July, 1892, respectively.”—(M". 
Long.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 78.} 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 24th February, 1892. 


Mr. SPEAKER was in his place soon 
after 12 o’clock, but it was not until 
12.40, and after attention had been 
called to the fact that there were not 
40 Members present, that a quorum was 
secured. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SHOP HOURS BILL. (No. 26.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(12.41.) Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars, &c.): I rise to move the 


Second Reading of this Bill, the 
object of which is to amend the 


law relating to the employment of 
women and young persons in shops. 
The only Act which applies to the 
employés in shops is the Shop Hours 
Regulation Act, passed in 1886, for three 
years, and which consequently expired 
in 1889, though it has been annually 
renewed since. That Act, however, 
only applies to young persons, and the 
difference between it and the Bill now 
before the House is that we, in this 
Bill, desire to bring women within the 
provisions of that Act, in fact we desire 
to re-enact the whole of it, adding the 
application of it to women. That is 
the only change we propose to make in 
the law. The effect of the Shop 
Hours Regulation Act has been much 
less than it was expected it would be at 
the time it was passed, and this chiefly 
arises from the limitations in the Act 
itself. There was no machinery pro- 
vided for putting the Act in force, there 
was no Inspection Clause included, al- 
though the Select Committee, to whom 
the Bill was referred before it was passed, 
spoke favourably of a clause cover- 
ing Government inspection, saying it 


would be of very great service. But 
no such clause was inserted in the 


Act, and consequently it is no man’s 
business to see that the law is 
carried out. The law then _be- 
came inoperative, and I doubt if one 
shopkeeper in three knows of the law he 
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should observe. But there has been 
some benefit from that Act, even with 
the limited operation it has had, and 
for what has been done under the Act 
we are chiefly indebted to the Early 
Closing Association in London, and 
other Associations of a similar kind 
throughout the country. These Associa- 
tions have sometimes notified offending 
shopkeepers and sometimes have insti- 
tuted prosecutions. In asking that 
women should be included in the Act, 
we are not, as every hon. Member 
knows, endeavouring to enact any fresh 
principle in law. Nearly 50 years ago 
there was an Act passed limiting the 
working hours of women to 60 in the 
week, and since then there has been a 
steady succession of Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, in all of which some pro- 
vision has been inserted ameliorating 
the conditions, and in many cases 
shortening the hours women are ex- 
pected to work in factories and work- 
shops. There can be no doubt what- 
ever about the benefit resulting from 
such legislation. I might quote from 
many speeches delivered from the 
Government Bench and from Home 
Secretaries commenting upon the effect 
of these Acts. I might quote from the 
evidence of witnesses who have given 
testimony before Select Committees of 
this House ; and from many other sources 
I might provide abundant evidence to 
show that the results of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, so far as they have 
applied to adult women or had any- 
thing to do with adult female labour, 
have been beneficial. Perhaps the 
shortest way in which I can place a 
little of this proof before the House 
will be by referring to the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Shop Hours 
Regulation Bill of 1886. That Com- 
mittee took a great deal of evidence, 
and recommended the Bill to the 
House, and it passed into law. In 
speaking generally on this part of the 
question, the Committee said— 


“The great majority of witnesses expressed 
their opinion that though voluntary action had 
effected much improvement, little could be 
expected from it in the poorer neighbourhoods, 
and that nothing short of legislation would be 
effective.” 


As regards medical testimony, I will 
quote only one opinion—that of Dr. 
Abbot. He, examined as to his opinion 
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respecting the effect of the labour of 
shop assistants, said :— 

“ The labour in shops is as exhausting and 
trying as attending to machinery in factories 
and workshops for a corresponding time.” 
Factory Inspectors have also been 
examined on this point, and much 
evidence will be found in the Report of 
the proceedings of the Commission 
which sat in 1878, before the Work- 
shops Act was passed. Mr. Taylor, 
the Inspector for the North-West 
District of Lancashire, before the Com- 
mittee of 1886, said :— 

“It appears that a large majority of In- 
spectors of Factories are in favour of some 
legislative regulation of the hours of labour in 
shops.” 

In addition, I need only quote the last 
paragraph of the Committee’s Report, 
in which they say :— 

“In eonclusion, your Committee are 
satisfied that the hours of shop assistants, 
ranging from 84 to 85 hours a week, must 
be generally injurious, and often ruinous to 
health.” 


I do not think it is necessary that I 
should place any further evidence 
before the House, or read more quota- 
tions from the opinions expressed by 
different witnesses. The Committee I 
have referred to was the last which sat 
on this question. This particular 
question did not come immediately 
before the Committee which sat last 
year. But think what 84 or 85 hours 
a week mean! Fourteen hours, for 
each of the six days, standing in shops 
—from 8 o'clock in the morning until 
10 o'clock at night. That, I think, 
will be quite sufficient to show the 
necessity for some protection to adult 
women under the law, in the same way 
that protection is at the present time 
given to young persons. But in legisla- 
ting for any class it is important to con- 
sider whether the legislation proposed 
will operate to any extent, and in what 
way, against the interests of those we 
desire to protect. It is important to 
be quite certain, assuming that this 
Bill becomes law, that women will not 
thereby lose any opportunity for 
obtaining employment which is open 
to them now. On that point I have 
some experience to lay before the 
House. Four years ago evidence was 
collected on this point, and it all went 
to show that women would not be 
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affected in this respect if their hours of 
employment were restricted to 74 
hours a week, including meal times, 
which is the proposition in this 
Bill. I candidly admit that the 
opinion of the Early Closing Associa- 
tion was to some extent hostile to my 
view at that time. I, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to collect further evidence, and I 
saw many representatives of institutions 
interested in the employment of women, 
and the opinion at which I arrived was 
confirmed by further testimony col- 
lected by the Early Closing Associa- 
tion. The Association sent a circular 
to the officials of every working 
women’s club or society whose address 
could be obtained, and the replies 
received afforded substantial testimony 
in favour of this Bill. This circular set 
forth that the Associaiion was very 
anxious to have full and authentic in- 
formation from the several bodies re- 
presenting the interests of female 
labour as to the merits of the Shop 
Hours Bill, and invited expressions of 
opinion as to how far, if at all, such 
a Bill, if passed into law, would be 
likely to prejudice or interfere with 
female labour; to what extent such 
legislation was received with favour or 
otherwise by those parties interested in 
the question ; and to what extent, if at 
all, the labour of women would be 
likely to be brought into competition 
with that of men. I do not think the 
circular letter could have been better 
framed for collecting evidence from 
working women as to the limit of 74 
hours a week in shops and similar 
places. I wrote to the Association to 
see what replies had been obtained, the 
circular being, as I have said, sent to 
every Association of the kind whose 
existence and address could be dis- 
covered, and I was informed that the 
inquiries had not brought forth any 
hostile criticism of the Bill whatever. 
This was evidence that public opinion 
on the subject had been ripening from 
the first idea, only a few years previous, 
that such legislation would injuriously 
affect the opportunities of women to 
obtain employment. Let me just briefly 
allude to Clause 9 of the Bill, which 
defines the word “shop.” This is 
taken as _ including licensed public 
houses and refreshment houses of all 
kinds, which, with drapers, are the 
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working of women. I might put forth 
hundreds of cases where the health 
of women has been permanently 
injured on account of the long hours 
of employment in such shops. They 
have been published ; there are two 
volumes of such cases. There is 
confirmatory evidence from medical 
authorities ; all the hospitals have 
examples of such cases. The Early 
Closing Association has got together 
many records of them, but I do not de- 
sire to work on the feelings of the 
House or occupy time unnecessarily, 
for it is sufficient to refer to the para- 
graph of the Report on the evidence 
taken in 1886, in which the Committee 
have recorded their opinion that such 
long hours must be generally injurious 
and often ruinous to health. It is impos- 
sible to get over the evidence on this 
point givenonly five years ago in reference 
to an Act of which this is an amending 
Bill. Clause 10 in the present Bill 
exempts all members of the same family 
who may carry on a business together 
—that is to say, this Bill will only apply 
to assistants engaged by an employer, 
and not to the members of a family who 
keep a shop for and by themselves ; 
these may carry on their employment 
for any number of hours they may 
think proper. There is one clause in 
the Bill—Clause 8—which has not a 
place in the original Act, a clause pro- 
viding for the appointment of Inspec- 
tors. I have taken this clause, as it 
stands, from the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, 1878, and I have done so 
because the Committee of 1886 drew 
attention to the absence of a clause 
from the Bill before them dealing with 
Government inspection, and expressed 
an opinion that a clause of that kind 
would have very considerable effect. 
We know now that it was the absence 
of such a clause that rendered the Act 
of 1886 to a large extent inoperative. 
These clauses wil] be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, and for the present I have only 
to ask the House to accept the 
principle of the Bill that adult women 
shall be brought under the law, which 
at the present time applies only to 
young persons. I intend to accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Lubbock), that the Bill shall be 
referred to a Select Committee, and if 
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the Government agree to accept the 
Second Reading upon this understand- 
ing, I need not occupy the time of the 
House much longer. I believe that 
even with this brief statement of the 
reasons for the Bill I have made out 
a strong case ; but if I were to add any- 
thing further it would be to point 
out how little it is we are asking by 
this Bill. I have mentioned already 
that the work of women was legislated 
for nearly 50 years ago; and if I were 
to take the last Act passed in this 
direction 13 years ago and compare it 
with this Bill, how meagre will the 
regulations appear which we ask for 
on their behalf. The Act of 1878, besides 
limiting the working hours to 60 in the 
week, has many other regulating and 
limiting clauses, of which there are 
none in this Bill. That Act regulates 
the number of hours during which 
women are to be continuously em-: 
ployed in factories and workshops: it 
regulates the holidays and _half-holi- 
days; it requires certificates as to the 
fitness of young persons before they 
undertake the work required from 
them ; it requires surgical certificates ; 
it makes precise stipulations as to 
meals, as to the time set apart for them, 
and as to where and when they 
shall be taken; and the Act also deals 
elaborately with the sanitary conditions 
of the places of employment, ventila- 
tion, and so on. There are many 
other controlling clauses for the regu- 
lation of the conditions under which 
women are employed in factories 
and workshops. Nothing of the kind 
is proposed in the present Bill. We 
are content with the inclusion of adult 
women in the law now applied to 
young persons. I do not say that 74 
hours a-week are not too long for 
employment. I do think they are too 
long. Nevertheless, I think it is better 
that the Act should pass in the simple 
form presented by the Bill, and then, 
having seen the effect produced, ex- 
perience will guide us to decide what 
further requirements may be necessary. 
One reason strongly in favour of 
bringing adult women under the law 
now applied to young persons is to be 
found in the difficulty women have in 
combining to provide for their own 
general benefit. Even when men 
tind both money and management to 
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assist them to combine it is difficult to 
keep them together on the Trade Union 
principle. They will fall away, and,there- 
fore, are entitled toa protection from the 
law which may be withheld from adult 
men. Simple as the Bill is, it may 
have an effect in shortening the hours 
for men. In many establishments 
assistants of both sexes are engaged. 
If half the staff can only be em- 
ployed for 74 hours in the week, 
doubtless the effect will be to shorten 
the hours for the whole of the staff. It 
will have the effect of shortening the 
hours of employment for men just as 
the Factory Acts, though adult men 
were not included, have shortened the 
hours of employment all round. I need 
not occupy the time of the House any 
longer. With these brief reasons I 
commend the Bill to the House for a 
Second Reading, with the understanding 
that it shall then be referred to a Select 
Committee, in accordance with the 
Motion standing in the name of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock). 


*(1.2.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham) : [rise to second the Motion 
for Second Reading, and, in doing so, 
I shall deal briefly, but, at the same 
time, broadly, with thegeneral principles 
of the measure, without entering 
into details ; both because the Second 
Reading is not the occasion for dealing 
with clauses, and because the Motion 
standing in the name of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Lubbock) 
is to refer the Bill toa Select Com- 
mittee, where will be offered a far 
better opportunity for dealing with 
details than a Second Reading Debate 
in this House presents. The principle 
of protecting the labour of women has 
been affirmed and extended by the Le- 
gislature during the past 40 years, and 
the proposal of the measure now before 
us is to extend that protection a little 
further, from women employed in 
factories and workshops to women 
employed in retail shops, as defined in 
the 9th clause. Now, as a matter of 
principle, I ask, why should that pro- 
tection not be extended from factories 
to shops? Is the labour of women in 
shops less exhausting, less trying to the 
female frame, than their labour in 
factories? There is medical evidence 
to prove that continuously standing 
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for more than twelve hours a4 
day in shops is not less, but more 
exhausting, and more trying for 
women, than work in the mills. I¢ 
is perfectly notorious that there is 
a certain class of disorders and diseases 
which are induced by the continuous 
standing of shop assistants. The 
variety of muscular action brought 
into play by the more varied occupa- 
tions of the factory and workshop is 
less trying to a woman than the cruel 
standing in a shop for twelve or more 
hours. What does the Bill ask you to 
do? To limit these hours to 74 in the 
week. That is more than twelve 
hours a day, because in the shops to 
which the Act would probably apply 
there is, unfortunately, no Saturday 
half-holiday. So we must take the six 
days of the week, giving an average of 
over twelve hours a day. Will any 
gentleman rise in this House, will any 
employer of shop labour here rise, and 
say that a day of over twelve hours— 
approaching 13 hours—is not enough, 
and more than enough, for women to 
be employed throughout the year? 
And what are the objections to this 
proposal? The most respectable of 
the objections is the inconvenience 
to the public. Of course, in the 
poorer districts, customers have 
to do their shopping in the early hours 
of the morning or the late hours of the 
evening, often between the hoursof 8 and 
10. So it is thought inconvenience will 
arise from the earlier closing of shops. 
But that is a matter of arrangement, 
and I cannot see why a shopkeeper, in 
the slack hoursof the morning and after- 
noon, could not give his employés, in 
turn, an opportunity for rest or for 
leaving the shop to take fresh air. 
Another objection equally respectable, 
and even more formidable, is that the 
effect of this Bill may be to deprive 
women of employment, and that it may 
lead to the substitution of male labour 
for female labour, and I read a letter to- 
day on that point in the Morning Post. 
I do not believe the Bill will have any 
such effect, because men’s labour is, of 
course, dearer than women’s labour; 
and if this measure should lead to any- 
thing like a wholesale dismissal of 
shop-girls and large additions to the 
employment of male assistants, then 
we know the wages of men assistants 
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would rise beyond the point at 
which they now stand, making the 
expenses of the shopkeeper too great. 
Another argument is that the restric- 
tion of women’s work will diminish 
the profits of the shopkeepers; but 
shopkeepers are the only people who 
make enormous fortunes in these days : 
we see evidence of it on every side. 
One shopkeeper buys a mountain in 
Scotland for a deer-run ; another pays 
a patrimony for a racehorse ; so that the 
clipping of the profits of these com- 
mercial leviathans cannot be weighed 
against the health and _ happiness 
of the women who contribute in some 
degree to making those fortunes. 
There are some who object to inter- 
ference with shopkeepers in the man- 
agement of their own business; but I 
quite agree with Carlyle, that there are 
occasions when you must put a collar 
upon a man, and compel him to do 
that which isright. I am in favour of 
putting a collar upon some of our 
shopkeepers, to compel them to treat 
their shopwomen with care and 
humanity. There is another class of 
political philosophers opposed to legis- 
lation of this kind, who style them- 
selves Individualists, the forlorn and 
fading remnant of an exploded school. 
I am an Individualist, but I am in 
favour of protecting, and not oppress- 
ing, the individual. In the struggle 
between the feeble and the strong, it is 
liberty which oppresses; it is the law 
which enfranchises and protects. I 
should ill discharge my task if I did 
not say a word or two upon the manner 
by which it is proposed to give effect 


to this Bill. It is notorious that 
the staff of Inspectors of fac- 
tories and workshops is __ ludi- 


crously under-manned for the work of 
the large towns, and I should be 
quite willing to very largely increase 
that staff. It is said that to carry out 
this legislation we should want an army 
of Inspecters. Very well, let us have 
an army of Inspectors. Nothing is 
more discreditable to the Government 
of this country than the niggardly 
manner in which the Treasury refuses 
to consent to the expenditure of a few 
jundreds of thousands upon an efficient 
staff of Inspectors, whilst Parliament 
votes ten uillions to assist Irish tenants 
and English yeomen. I hold that the 
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health of shopwomen in our large towns 
is as sufficient an object for the paternal, 
or even maternal, protection of the 
State as a British yeomanry. I 
must refer to an Amendment which 
stands on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. W. 
M‘Laren), and I shall do so for the 
purpose of adducing a collateral poli- 
tical reason why the House should read 
this Bill a second time. The hon. 
Member proposes to ask the House not 
to read this Bill until the franchise has 
been extended to women; and without 
discussing the Amendment, I would ask 
if women had votes, what would be the 
attitude of this House towards the 
Motion of my hon. Friend? Iam aa 
opponent of the enfranchisement of 
women, but if women had votes this 
Motion would be moved not from those 
Benches, but from that (the Treasury) 
Bench ; and we should be all tumbling 
over one another’s heels in our 
anxiety to support and defend 
the interests of Mary Ann, just 
as we are now tumbling over one 
another's heels to protect the interests 
of poor Hodge, who has been so long 
neglected. I ask the House to show, 
by their willingness to attend to the 
just demands of the female portion of 
the community, that it is not necessary 
to extend the franchise to women in 
order to secure for them the protection 
of legislation. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Provand.) 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
In the absence of the Member for Crewe, 
I propose to move the Amendment which 
stands on the Paper in his name, and I 
therefore at once meet the challenge of 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down. 
If I thought that those sensible women, 
who I hope will before long obtain a 
vote, were with anything like unanimit 
in favour of this Bill, I shoul 
certainly vote for it, without waiting 
for them to get a vote; but it does not 
seem to me that there is any proof 
before the House of any general demand 
on the part of women for this measure. 
First, I doubt whether there is any de- 
mand at all; and, secondly, whether 
if there be, it is a justone. At all events 
it would be very much wiser for the 
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House to pause until we can ascertain 
whether women desire an alteration in 
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credit now. But Lord Shaftesbury 
and those who worked with him 


the laws such as is now proposed. | succeeded in oyerruling that objection 


The hon. Gentleman who _intro- 
duced the Bill put it before us as 
a very small matter indeed, and said 


he was proposing to introduce “only | still further? 


women.” But women form half the 
human race, at all events. Weremember 
how there was found an envelope left 


by Dean Swift with the superscription | 
“only a woman’s hair.” To my mind | 


that was very pathetic; but to some 


_ by showing that you might push any 
| principle too far. Are we, then, because 
| we have gone so far, to be bound to go 


If so, where are you 
going to stop? If you say, because we 
interfere in cases where the work is 


| 
'of an arduous character, are we 


bound to extend the same principle 
of interference for the protection of 
women to other work? If so, you 


people it was a mere nothing, and that | will have to carry that principle into 


is apparently the opinion of the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill as 
affecting ‘‘ only women,” as to his own 
proposal. 

Mr. PROVAND: 
the hon. Member ? 


May I correct 
I did not say it 


was a small matter; but I said it was | 


a simple question, because I refused to 


overload the Bill with any details of | 


any kind, and confine it to bringing 


women within the scope of the law | 
| this House. With regard to the clauses, 


which now applies to young persons. 
*Mr. GEDGE : 
difference between calling it a simple 
matter and a small matter, and to my 
mind it is a very large and important 
matter. We all agree in the desire 
that women should not be overworked. 
None of us contend that 74 hours a 
week is not quite sufficient time for 
young women to be compulsorily 
employed. But my first objection to 
this Bill is, that while it professes to 
give protection, it really imposes 
restraint. The hon. Member who 
spoke last said “liberty is oppression, 
but the law enfranchises and protects.” 
One part of the hon. Member’s sentence 
contradicts the other. I am in favour 
of protecting women by giving them 
votes, but I hold that they should be 
able to sell their work as much as they 
like without any restraint on the part 
of the law. 
the law interfering to protect those who 
cannot protect themselves has been 
admitted for 40 years. But that 
— was first strenuously resisted 
y Mr. Cobden, Mr. John Bright, and 
the leaders of the Radical school. (A 


cry of “ More shame for them.”’) Well, | 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum. I was not 
particularly fond of those gentlemen 
when they were living, but I should be 


sorry to say anything to their dis-| 


Mr. Sydney Gedye 


I do not see any | 


No doubt the principle of | 


homes. I have no doubt I could bring 
a considerable number of cases to show 


'that servant maids have very long 
| hours in houses, and that women who 


are in employment—if you call their 


husbands employers—are working a 


great number of hours. If you vote 
for this Bill merely because we have 
admitted the principle of interference, 
you will be compelled ‘to vote for 
restriction of every kind proposed in 


I wish to ask whether a married 
woman is considered to be employed 
by her husband, and whether it is in- 
tended, under this Bill, to prevent any 


' married woman from being employed 


in the shops ? 

Mr. PROVAND: 
Bill provides for that. 

*Mrz. GEDGE: Clause 10 of the Bill 
is— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall apply to shops 
where only persons are employed who are at 
home; that is to say, are members of the 
same family dwelling there, or to members 
of the employer's family dwelling im the house 
to which the shop is attached.” 

Why is such a foolish distinction as 
that made? Because the promoters 
of the Bill know that without such an 
exception we should all rise against it. 
I want to know what employment 
means? When a woman sits at a 
desk all day exercising general superin- 
tendence, is that employment? We 


Clause 10 of the 


have felt bound to restrict the employ- 


ment of women in factories, because 


'we know that, if they were worn out 


by it, when they married they would 
have very weak children, whom the 
State would probably have to maintain, 
But I know of no other ground of ine 
terference with the employment of 
adult women. We have only the right 
to interfere for the protection of the 
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State. That is a very different matter 
to work in shops. Refreshment rooms 
are included in this Bill. In the Re- 
freshment Room of this House young 
women serve us with tea, and, although 
they are busy at times, they have a very 
pleasant life at other times. It is the 
same at railway stations, and in City 
dining-rooms, where they work hard 
at breakfast, luncheon, and in the 
evening; but where, during the greater 
part of the day, there is very little for 
them to do. Yet those who employ 
them are to be subject to penalties. It 
is said the Workshop Hours Regulation 
Bill is not of much good, because we have 
not an army of Inspectors; but I 
suspect if there had been Inspectors 
poking their noses into the shops all 
over the country, you would have had 
such an outcry against that legislation 
as you could not have resisted. I am 
afraid that under this Bill you will 
have Inspectors making inquiries and 
getting up cases against employers, 
and the result of such an obnoxious 
system would be a repeal of the 
law. The hon. Member thinks nothing 
of spending a few hundreds of thou- 


sands of pounds upon Inspectors; but 
I think my constituents would look 


rather askance at me if I voted for 
such additional taxation as that. With 
regard to the Amendment, I demur to 
the proposition that this House will 
not legislate for the reasonable wants 
of any of Her Majesty’s subjects 
until they have votes. Long before 
the agriculturists had votes the Con- 
servatives had done all in their power 
for their benefit ; and when complaints 
are made of defects in the law, it 
should not be forgotten that the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian and his Party have 
been in power during the greater part 
of the time which has elapsed since 
1831. But we do not know what the 
wishes of women are, and we want to 
have them constitutionally expressed. 
The late Mr. Forster, as I remember, 
stated that he was not in favour of the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England being considered 
by Parliament until women had votes, 
because generally they had more to do 
with the clergy than men. If that 
Were true on such a subject, how much 
more true is that argument when the 
Bill before us affects “ only women.” 
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It is because they will be materially 
injured by the restraint of this Bill that 
I am against it, and in favour of the 
Amendment. I am in favour of liberty 
all round, and while I heartily desire 
that no woman should have to work 
longer than this Bill provides, yet I hold 
we have no right to prevent a 
woman from working longer if she 
chooses to do so, and we have no right 
to interfere until we have ascertained 
her opinion. I beg to move that this 
House decline to further interfere with 
the hours of labour of adult women 
until women have the constitutional 
means of expressing their opinions by 
the Parliamentary Franchise. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “This House declines to further inter- 
fere with the hours of labour of adult women 
until women have the constitutional means of 
expressing their opinions by the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Franchise.’”—( Vr. Sydney Gedge.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question.” 

(1.40.) Mr. A. C. CORBETT 
(Glasgow, Tradeston): I was much 
surprised, Sir, at the speech we have 
just listened to, and at the suggestion 
that legislation should be deferred till 
we have the enfranchisement of women. 
If we have any extension of the fran- 
chise which falls short of woman 
suffrage, the women for whom we plead 
would not be affected by it. The only 
objection that might be urged against 
the Bill is that what we want can be 
secured by voluntary effort. Any one 
familiar with the facts must realise 
that voluntary action will not ade- 
quately meet the case. As Chairman 
of the Board of the Early Closing 
Association, I have had special oppor- 
tunity of making myself familiar with 
the facts bearing on that point. That 
Association has been in existence 50 
years, and has spent £50,000 in endea- 
vouring to cultivate voluntary early 
closing. If you consider the facts, you 
will find that those who have done 
most in the way of securing early clos- 
ing are those who cry out most for 
legislative assistance in securing their 
object. If we desire to get early 
closing or a half-holiday in a district, 
we have to get the unanimous consent 
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of all the shopkeepers, or all the shop- 
keepers of one kind, in that district, 
and when we go to a man he says he is 
willing to close if the others will do the 
same. In a large district in London, 
about 18 months ago, hundreds of shop- 
keepers agreed to cur proposal, but 
they were kept back by one man, who, 
however, had no ill-feeling in the 
matter. I would not have it supposed 
for a moment that I regard lightly the 
usefulness of voluntary effort. Last 
year there were no fewer than 2,243 
shopkeepers who were induced by our 
labours to grant a weekly half-holiday, 
but those who did most to get it are 
most anxious to have it put on a more 
enduring foundation, so that no one 
or two men can by their selfish action 
disturb it. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last spoke as if there were no 
demand for early closing. Why, Sir, 
there are many Associations demanding 
it, and on behalf of the young women 
slop assistants, surely the women’s 
Clubs and Associations have as much 
right to speak for them as would the 
new electors introduced from a different 
class, if you have woman suffrage. 
With regard to the young persons em- 
ployed in shops, the Act introduced by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of London has given us some chance of 
judging the value of such legislation. 
The number of prosecutions of em- 
ployers for keeping them too long 
hours show that boys of 14 have been 
employed as much as 90 hours a week 
—that is an average of 13 hours a day, 
for seven days a week. The boys so 
employed are in a weak position, and it 
is difficult for them to come into a court 
of law and give evidence against their 
employers. If hon. Members knew the 
peril to which these boys would be 
subject they would hesitate before they 
recommended them to give evidence 
against their employers. We _ know, 
however, that that Act has done good, 
and that our warnings to employers 
have been obeyed ; but we have found 
also that there is an enormous number 
of cases in which the law is daily 
violated. We want the House to realise 
that after having provided that no 
young person shall be employed more 
than 74 hours a week, the responsibility 
is on it to see that the law is faithfully 
carried out. If you want to see that 
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it is not carried out you want to go to 
the East End, where the usual hour of 
opening is 8 o'clock, and the boy 
who does the cleaning has to be there 
half-an-hour before ; the hour for closing 
is on ordinary days 9.30., and on 
Saturdays 12 o’clock. We ask the 
House to pass this’ Bill, and 
secure for us that we shall 
have Inspectors to enforce the law. 
The boys and girls are afraid to give 
evidence, but if we have Inspectors they 
can collect evidence and see that the 
law is enforced. If hon. Members 
had the opportunities I have had they 
would know that the immense majority 
of shopkeepers are in favour of such 
reforms, and that they feel very strongly 
on the subject. I trust also that they 
will realise that it is not a day when 
the House of Commons has a light re- 
sponsibility, and that if young people 
are employed for 90 hours a week it is 
a matter which calls for the earnest 
and immediate attention of the House. 
*(1.55.) Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): 
I should like to say a few words on 
this subject, as I had the honour of 
serving on the Committee of 1886, and 
of endeavouring torender what service I 
could in the course of itsinvestigations. 
I must refer, first, te the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, who seemed 
to object to any legislation affecting 
the work of women. I venture to 
think that his remarks came too late 
when we have the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts regulating their employment 
in force ; and when the principle has been 
accepted by Parliament, and the country 
generally has approved of it. My hon. 
Friend made some allusion to the 
position of married women. In our 
large manufacturing towns married 
women are employed largely in the 
factories and workshops, and I have 
never heard of any difficulty arising 
from their position as married women 
in the working of these Acts. The 
question of the exact meaning of the 
word ‘employment ”’ should be care- 
fully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, if the Bill were referred to one. 
I believe that if Inspectors had 
been employed in enforcing the 
Act of 1886 when passed it would 
have been unpopular. This_ is 
another point which the Committee 
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could fairly consider. I do, however, 
object most strongly to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. I am 
not one of those who advocate, 
the enfranchisement of women; but I 
am quite certain that it will be accom- 
plished, if accomplished at all, later 
rather than sooner, and I am not willing 
to postpone the second reading of this 
Bill with a view to investigation by a 
Committee, until that has taken place. 
I do not accuse my hon. Friend of any- 
thing disingenuous, or dishonest, but I 
do prefer a more manly method of pro- 
cedure in opposing the Bill. I come 
now to the Report of, and evidence 
before, the Committee of 1886. I can- 
not help thinking that the balance of 
evidence was in favour of the Bill, yet 
I do think there was in that evidence 
an element of exaggeration. Never- 
theless we have evidence of an unsatis- 
factory character in one sense, and of 
a conclusive character in another, that 
there was in many cases considerable 
suffering on the part of young persons 
from the long hours and unsanitary 
condition of the shops. But although 
there was in many districts undue pro- 


longation of hours, there were many 
districts, particularly in Lancashire, 
where it was clearly shown that the 


hours were not excessive. In dealing 
with legislation of this class we must 
take care in removing evils where they 
do exist that we do not unduly interfere 
with the course of business. Very 
considerable progress has been made 
since 1886, and on inquiry in town 
after town we find that the hours of 
closing are becoming earlier, as far as 
is consistent with the wants of the 
district, and half-holidays are common, 
although not heard of 20 years ago. 
In my own town there is practically a 
half-holiday on Wednesday, the result 
of voluntary action, and I never heard 
of any complaint. The hon. Member 
spoke of boys commencing at 7.30 
and going on til! 9.30 and 12 
o'clock, but the question is, whether 
the same boys are employed for the 
whole of that time? We have had 
evidence that the boys who begin 
early have a correspondingly early 
time of release, and are not employed 
for the whole time. I think before 
passing the Bill we ought to have fresh 
evidence; for if legislation of this 
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character is to be permanent it must 
be as in previous cases carefully con- 
sidered, or, if not, it will not be 
supported by public opinion, or be 
placed permanently on the Statute 
Book. The Factory Acts have proved 
successful because passed after inquiry, 
and because they carried public opinion 
with them. I will now point out what 
is the difference between this Bill and 
the Report of the Committee. The 
Report did not recommend inspection. 
It says :— 

“ The Bill contains no provision for Govern- 
ment inspection, and aithough no doubt under 
the circumstances there may be some evasion 
of the law, still your Committee believe it 
will have considerable effect.” 


That is one of the points which ought 
to be fully considered by the Select 
Committee. I do not know if the 
hon. Gentleman is aware of the 
provisions of the sections he imports 
into the Bill; they are most rigid and 
searching, and I am not sure that 
shopkeepers will be willing to receive 
Inspectors on the same lines as they 
are received in factories and work- 
shops. As to its extension to all 
women, we want evidence of the 
opinions of women, and I think we are 
able to get it without waiting for 
woman suffrage. When there was a 
question as to the employment of 
women in some operations connected 
with our coal mines an army of women 
invaded the office of my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, and pro- 
duced such an impression that their 
demands were immediately granted—a 
concession for which they are grateful 
to this hour. The next point of differ- 
ence between the Committee's Report 
and the Bill is that part dealing with 
the employment of women in refresh- 
ment bars. The language used in 
the Report—and it is most guarded— 
is :— 

“The Bill exempts from its operation 
licensed public-houses and refreshment houses 
of all kinds. It appears to the Committee that 
the employment of young persons in such 
places must be at least as fatiguing, and in 
many cases at least as injurious, as in shops, 
but the Bill as referred to your Committee did 
not refer to them, and your Committee have 
not, therefore, taken evidence on the subject.” 


I feel that there is no class of the com- 
munity who deserve more consideration 
and possibly more compassion than the 
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young women employed at railway 
stations and other similar places. The 
hours are prolonged, and though the 
labour may not be continuous, the 
attendance is, and they have no oppor- 
tunity of recreation or exercise in the 
open air, and they have many difficulties 
to contend with. I do not say that 
the House would be right in restricting 
their labour, but am of opinion that 
there is a prima facie case for inquiry 
by a Select Committee. Then there is 
the shop-keepers point of view. There 
may be wealthy shopkeepers, but as 
a class they are not such, and care 
must be exercised beforethe House take 
steps which might seriously embarass 
them, harassed as they already are by 
the competition of Co-operative Stores 
and other causes. We must be careful 
how we interfere with freedom. 
There is such a thing as mischievous 
and damaging philanthropy, and some 
of our legislation approaches very 


near to that limit. We must be careful 
how far we restrain trade, how far we 
interfere with the convenience of the 
community, and how far we impose dis- 


abilities and difficulties upon a worthy 
and deserving class. I hope this Bill 
will be referred to a Select Committee, 
and investigated by that tribunal. 


*(2.40.) Mr. ARTHUR B. WINTER- 
BOTHAM (Gloucester): The House 
will have observed that every Member 
who sat upon the Committee of 1886, 
and who has spoken, has expressed 
approval of the provisions of this Bill, 
and gentlemen who went on that Com- 
mittee, supposed to entertain a hostile 
aspect, could not resist the conclusion 
which the evidence brought before the 
Committee so clearly pointed out. I 
think that is an important matter. 
There has been a general unanimity by 
every speaker who has taken part in this 
discussion, with the exception of one dis- 
cordant note struck by the hon. 
Member for Stockport. I do not pro- 
pose to answer him, because there was 
no argument he used which would not 
apply with equal force to every one of 
the Factory Acts, for the regulation of 
the hours of labour, which this House 
has passed in former years. He spoke 
against the restriction of labour, and 
actually went so far as to say that it 
would tend to make women less 


Mr. F. S. Powell 
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womanly! He spoke as if he were 
deeply anxious that there should be 
restraint in the hours of work; he 
fully admitted that the 74 hours’ limit 
was ample, and he said he should be 
glad to see it brought about. But when 
he came to the question of the ma- 
chinery to bring it about, and to carry his 
opinion into practice, then he fell back 
upon his admiration for voluntary work, 
and spoke about the results accom- 
plished by a number of ladies in that 
regard. It is true there has been an 
Amendment moved to delay this legis- 
lation until Women’s Suffrage has been 
passed ; but I cannot understand any- 
body supporting that Amendment, 
whatever views hon. Members may 
hold upon the question of Woman's 
Suffrage. Those who oppose Woman's 
Suffrage, and who think that the 
House of Commons is ready, able, and 
even anxious to legislate for women, 
should be only too glad to support this 
Bill, so that they may give proof of 
what they profess. Those who think 
that the absence of women from the 
House is an explanation why women’s 
interests and social questions generally 
are not sufficiently looked after, surely 
ought to be the last people to offer any 
stumbling-block or delay to the pass- 
ing of this measure, which is for 
the advantage and benefit of a large 
class of the more helpless women of 
our country. I rise chiefly because, as 
an employer of female labour inyself, 
I have been rather surprised at the 
arguments that have been used to-night 
about the oppression by employers; and 
I want to point out, to the great credit 
of the shopkeepers of this country, that 
the agitation that has been carried on in 
recent years, whether it has been for 
the weekly half-holiday, or for the 
shortening of the hours of labour, has 


‘had amongst its principal supporters 


the shopkeepers of this country. 
Speaking for Bristol and other large 
towns in the West, I believe there is a 
very general desire amongst all the 
better class of shopkeepers to carry 
out legislation of this sort. But it is 
always the selfish, grasping minority 
who stand in the way, and who are 
never happy unless they are getting 
the better of their fellow-men, and 
these men prevent the voluntary prin- 
ciple from being carried out. I believe 
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I speak for employers of labour when I 
say that the Factory Acts have 
been of immense good to employers, 
and that you would get but a scanty 
few who would wish to go back 
to those days before the Factory 
Acts regulated the hours of labour; 
and I am sure it is a calumny 
upon employers of labour to say that, 
as a class, they are opposed to the 
reasonable shortening of the hours of 
labour. Some hon. Member has said 
that the shopkeepers would look upon 
the power in the Bill in regard to 
Inspectors in a more hostile spirit 
than the Inspectors appointed under 
the Factory Act; and I remember 
that the hon. Member for Stockport 
said that the Inspectors would “ violate 
the sanctity’ ofthe shop! It is absurd 
to talk about violating the sanctity of 
shops that are working their hands 80 
or 90 hours a week, and in one case 
where I understand not less than 
105 hours. I hold that in such 
cases the ‘sanctity’ deserves to 
be violated. My own opinion is, 
that this Bill so exceedingly 
reasonable and so exceedingly moderate 
that I should like it better if it went 
a little further. I believe that work in 
a shop is as hard on the average as in 
a factory, and [ fail to see why the 
same number of hours per week should 
not be enforced as in the case of 


, 


is 


textile factories for women and children | 


—namely, 55 and 56. During the past 
quarter of a century there has been 
great improvement in machinery; 


wonderful discoveries in science; we | 


have had the telegraph, and _tele- 
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phone, and many other scientific dis- | 


coveries; there have been great 
provisions made for the community in 
the way of improved locomotion. 
All these things have tended to increase 
the productiveness of labour, while 
machinery has enormously increased it. 
Of course, I know there will be people 
who will rejoice if the House is so foolish 
as to reject this proposal. This Bill 
does not propose to touch adult male 
labour ; and [ hold it is most moderate 
in all its provisions. For the last 
quarter of a century, as I have said, all 
these improvements in machinery have 
been enabling men who are in business 
to carry on business with great economy 
of labour, and with greater profit to 
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themselves; and the time has come 
when this demand for some part of 
the result in more leisure for the 
workers—a natural demand, a wise 
demand, and a right demand—should 
be fallen in with. The Bill does not 
largely affect those who live in country 
districts, but who reside in large 
and populous districts. The hours 
of labour are not unreasonable 
in country shops ; but it is the daughters 
of the farmer and the labourer, who 
find their way to the great cities, who 
are interested, and there is not one of 
us who have not a constituency who are 
not regarding this question with the 
deepest interest. It isa great matter 
for the village girl when she comes to 
the city to have this matter legislated 
upon, and I submit that every Member 
of an agricultural constituency should 
take this view of it. The Member for 
Stockport used one argument, which | 
call the ‘‘ mother argument,”’ and that 
was that they would not produce such 
strong and healthy children. There is 
a stronger argument, not the argument 
of mere expediency and profit, but 
the Christian argument. We have 
the right and we have the respon- 
sibility to see that the weak should not 
work unreasonable hours; and if the 
hon. Member could prove to me that 
the longer the work of a woman the 
stronger and healthier she will be, and 
the stronger her children, then I could 
understand his contention. I hope 
this will be only the beginning of other 
Bills in the same direction to make the 
lives of women and children brighter 
and happier than they are. 

*(2.40.) Mr. LEWIS H. ISAACS 
(Newington, Walworth): I wish to say 
that I cannot vote either for the Motion 
or for the Amendment. In the first ine 
stance, I do not think the Bill is in the 
right direction, and my reason for 
declining to support the Amendment is 
because I think it a most shabby 
attempt to set aside a Bill which has 
some merit in it by a proposal that it 
should be postponed, so as to fit in with 
another Bill not absolutely analogous 
to it or on all fours with it. I 
fail to see why a Bill to regulate the 
hours of shop labour should be deferred 
until this House has determined 
whether the franchise is to be con- 
ferred on women or not. That fran- 
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chise, if conferred, would not reach, at 
any rate in the present day, those who 
are immediately concerned in the Bill 
now under the consideration of the 
House. But if I am unable to support 
the Amendment, I regret that I am 
also unable to support the Motion ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 
And perhaps the House will be some- 
what startled if I say that my reason 
for not supporting the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill is that I 
do not think that it goes far enough, 
that it fails to deal with the class who 
are more immediately affected than 
those who are to come under the pur- 
view of this Bill, and that with regard 
to its inquisitorial character, that that 
inquisitorial character does not go far 
enough. I am of opinion that if there 
be one class of people more than 
another that should receive attention 
from this House with regard to the 
hours of labour in which they are 
engaged, it is the class of domestic 
servants. And I think we need only 
refer to our own establishments, and go 
no further back than yesterday to 


satisfy ourselves that if it is necessary 


at all to interfere in this direction the 
domestic servant has far more need of 
protection than even those for whom this 
Bill proposes to interfere. I remember 
last night, or rather this morning, 
getting to my house at something like 
1 o'clock, and then not going to bed. 
The servants had to wait on me, and 
probably it was 2 o'clock in the 
morning before they got to bed, and they 
would have to resume their duties at 
8 o'clock. I object to this Bill, also, 
because I think it interferes with what 
is a most salutary action on the part 
of the public, that is, the voluntary 
effort to reduce the hours of labour 
with which we are now dealing. If 
that voluntary effort be allowed to con- 
tinue, I am sure it will eventually 
result in a satisfactory solution of this 
question. I may say that the Early 
Closing Association with which I am 
connected on the other side of the river, 
which has only one year’s experience, 
held its first general meeting the other 
day, and they were able to make the 
announcement that by voluntary effort 
on the part of those interested, not by 
seeking to apply any coercion whatever, 
-they had managed to get the result 
Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs 
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sought for in the case of no less than 
7,000 employés. And if the feeling in 
that direction be allowed to expand and 
be not interfered with by vexatious 
and troublesome and _ inquisitorial 
action such as that proposed by this 
Bill, it will in itself accomplish all that 
the promoters of this measure seek to 
obtain. I object, therefore, to further 
legislation in this direction. While un- 
able to support the Amendment, I regret 
that I also am not in a position to give 
a vote to allow this Bill to go toa 
Second Reading. 

(2.45.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I agree 
with one of the hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House who 
said we ought not to mix up with this 
Bill the question of women suffrage. 
I think we should discuss this Bill on 
its merits, and not in reference to future 
questions of legislative reform. With 
another part of the hon. Member's 
speech I also heartily agree—namely, 
that this Bill is not intended to bea 
complete and final Bill with regard to 
all manner of employments. This Bill 
is only intended to deai with a certain 
description of employments. It is not 
a Bill which is intended to deal with 
every class of employment. But this 
Iam bound to say, that there is this 
new principle involved in it which no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary will use as as an objec- 
tion to it—namely, that while in most 
of our coercive legislation in the past 
we have dealt with those persons em- 
ployed in production, in this Bill we 
deal with those who are employed in 
distribution. But this Bill is divided 
into two parts; and I hope the House, 
if it cannot agree with that part of it 
affecting women labour, will, at all 
events, agree with that part of it 
which makes effective the measure 
introduced by the right hon. Member for 
the London University (Sir John Lub- 
bock) a few years ago. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will take this matter into his 
serious consideration, and as the House 
a few years ago definitely decided by a 
large majority that these young persons 
in shops should be protected, that he 
will now accept the means proposed 
by my hon Friend behind me (Mr. 
Provand) to make that proposal really 
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effective; and as regards the latter 
part of the Bill, which, in my mind, in 
some way more or less extends the 
principle of interference with women 
labour to shops for the first time, I 
hope he will also assent to that 
principle as well. I am not going to 
trouble the House with the particulars 
which have been already given in refer- 
ence to the absolute necessity there is 
for further legislation in respect to this 
matter. But there is one great advan- 
tage which this Bill has over other 
Bills which have been brought before 
us—namely, its considerable elasticity. 
The great objection to the Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Baronet behind 
me—the Shop Hours Bill—was that it 
provided a fixed closing hour for every 
day in the week. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: That was 
not the Shop Hours Bill; it was the 
Early Closing Bill. 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes. It was 
opposed by hon. Members on the 
ground that it provided that there 
should be fixed hours for closing in- 
stead of leaving to the different 
districts a certain amount of elasticity 
for working it out. This Bill provides 
that the maximum number of hours in 
the week should be 74. The hon. 
Member for Wigan said there had been 
a great deal of exaggeration in regard 
to the number of hours worked by 
persons in shops; but I think he will 
agree that 74 hours a week is sufficient, 
but further hours than that can be 
provided. These 74 hours can be 
spread over the week in the way best 
suited to the particular trades and 
particular localities; therefore, the 
argument that it is too hard-and-fast a 
rule cannot be urged against this Bill. 
Then the hon. Member for Wigan said 
we should be very careful in _ re- 
gard to this matter, because we 
might injure the trades of shops; 
but I think that was completely 
answered by the very admirable speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow when he pointed out that, after 
all, there is no foreign competition in 
connection with this matter. It seems 
to me that the great advantage of this 
Bill will be that it will take a step fur- 
ther in the right direction ; that it 
will see that the Act of a few years 
ago, in reference to these young 
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persons, is properly carried out ; and be 
a first step in further restriction in re- 
gard to the hours of those employed in 
shops. I think it is perfectly clear, from 
what I have heard from previous speak- 
ers, that the bulk of the women them- 
selves are in favour of this proposal. No 
doubt the Home Secretary will use the 
argument which he used over and over 
again when we were discussing the 
Factory Acts—namely, that he is not 
prepared to take the responsibility on 
his shoulders; that his Inspectors were 
not prepared to undertake such labour 
as this. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary has a very considerable 
number of Inspectors to carry out the 
present Factory and Workshops Act. 
Last year we put aside from the Home 
Office a great deal of the responsibility 
in reference to the workshops, in 
regard to sanitary and other con- 
ditions, and I say that to add 
this particular duty to those already 
existing will not be throwing too 
heavy a burden upon him, and I believe 
it will be carried out with considerable 
ease. I firmly believe, also, that the 
employers themselves will be very glad 
of legislation of this sort, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow has 
said. I think voluntary closing may 
be possible in certain country districts 
and small towns, but it is impossible in 
very large towns and large cities; 
whereas, if the employers themselves 
were on terms of equality with regard 
to hours of closing, they would gladly 
carry out such an Act as this. 

*(2.50.) Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): I had 
the honour of being a member of the 
Grand Committee which dealt very 
closely with the Factory Acts last Ses- 
sion. I do not propose to support 
the Amendment, as I cannot under- 
stand why we should mix this ques- 
tion up with so intricate a matter as 
women suffrage, which divides this 
House, not merely by Party lines, but 
into fragments. The matter on which 
I propose to make a few remarks is 
with respect to the clause which 
includes women in the purview of this 
Bill. I fully admit that it very pos- 
sibly, and very probably, is the case, 
that there are many women employed 
in shops who live a life of great 
hardship, which we should all de- 
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sire to mitigate as far as we can; 
-and I cannot say that it would be con- 
trary to the spirit of former legislation 
to do so, because with the Factory Acts 
staring us in the face—in which this 
House and Parliament has agreed to 
limit the hours of labour of adult 
women in factories—there is no reason 
why we should not extend that prin- 
ciple to the limiting of their labour in 
shops. But I have had representations 
made to me, not only last year, but 
this, on behalf of the women them- 
selves, who are unwilling that such 
legislation should be passed. And the 
reason they allege—rightly or wrongly 
—and I am far from pretending that I 
have sufficient knowledge to pronounce 
upon it—but the reason they allege is 
that if the hours are limited, in many 
cases it will be the custom of owners 
and shop proprietors to dispense with 
women labour altogether, and employ 
none but men. Now, in my judg- 
ment, and, I think, in the judgment of 
the House, it would be better that 
these women should work, and work too 
hard, than not work at all; it would be 
better they should earn wages—even 


Shop 


that they should endure a great deal 
of hardship—than that they and their 
families should be deprived of this 
money, which goes to keep the house 
over them, and to keep themselves and 


their families. And there is no one 
who was present at the Debates 
of the Grand Committee last 
year but will bear me out when 
I say that this matter is a very 
important one. There was a speech 
delivered by an hon. Gentleman in the 
Grand Committee which to me let in a 
flood of light upon this question. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green, whom 
I do not see in his place at this 
moment, speaking with respect to 
women labour—not in regard to shops, 
but in regard to women labour in the 
chain-making districts of Staffordshire— 
urged as one of the reasons why the 
hours should be limited that, even if it 
led to the cessation of women labour 
altogether, it would raise the wages of 
the men. It was not cynically said ; 
he believed it would be an advantage to 
the community at large even if women 
did not work at all, ifthe w: gesof the men 
could be raised. I say that is a principle 
we cannot assent to, and have no right 
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to assent to. These women are given 
by Providence powers for work and 
earning money, and they have every 
right to use them, and we have no right 
to restrain them from earning what they 
can for the common good. I believe that 
is the view of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green and the hon. Member 
for Poplar. I believe the hon. Member 
for Poplar would be only too glad if he 
could have stopped women’s work alto- 
gether. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: No, no. 

“Viscount CRANBORNE: Well, at 
any rate he is in favour of the restriction 
of their hours of labour, and he would 
be inclined to restrict the hours of 
labour of men as well as women. I do 
not at all agree with the arguments 
applied to the matter of the restraint of 
the hours of labour used by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and therefore I cannot 
support this Bill at the present stage. 
But no doubt the matter is full of 
interest, and it would be a public 
benefit if some method could be devised 
whereby in many hard cases of over- 
work on the part of these unfortunate 
women some remedy could be applied ; 
and therefore I confess that I welcome 
the Motion which has been put upon 
the Paper in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London, that this 
matter should be referred to a Select 
Committee. I have no fear of the 
result of the Select Committee. I 
believe the result of the Select Com- 
mittee would show the essential diffi- 
culty of dealing with this subject, but 
it might be fruitful in some suggestion 
which might benefit these unfortunate 
women. 

‘(3.4.) Mr. THOMAS HENRY 
BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): I hardly 
like to give a silent vote upon this Bill, 
as I have some difficulty in dealing 
with it. As the noble Lord has said, 
the subject is full of interest, and 
is one appealing very strongly to 
our sympathies. I do not suppose 
anyone suggests that the legislation 
in reference to young persons should 
be repealed. I believe the general 
feeling is that this legislation 
should be re-considered, with the 
view of making it practically effective ; 
and if the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the 
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University of London were carried out, 
and the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, that Committee would no 
doubt primarily turn their attention 
to the legislation with reference to 
young persons, as to how in any 
way it could be strengthened so as to 
give full effect to it. But the Bill pre- 
sents very serious difficulties in con- 
nection with the limitation of the hours 
of labour of women employed in shops. 
Of course, we all sympathise very much 
with these women, who, in many cases, 
are not very strong in health, who 
labour very many hours in very tedious 
employment in shops. But how far 
we are justified in prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women—who have just as 
much right to be employed as men 

beyond a certain period of time, and 
placing them to that extent at a disad- 
vantage with men, is another and a 
much more serious question. I 
doubt very much whether there has 
been any strong expression of opinion 
by any large number of women 
with reference to this matter; and no 
legislation of this kind could be justi- 
fied, much less enforced, unless there 


were a very strong popular feeling be- 


hind it. This Bill proposes not only 
to prohibit the employment of women 
in shops, but “‘ about ” shops—*‘ in and 
about shops.”’ I do not know what is 
meant exactly by that word ‘ about,”’ 
but I think that expression has a 
very extensive, and may have a very 
sweeping effect. The Bill defines a 
shop. It includes a retail as well 
as a wholesale shop, a market stall, 
a warehouse, and licensed public- 
house, and refreshment house of 
any kind. There may be very good 
reasons for limiting the hours of labour, 
if practicable, in factories and whole- 
sale shops; but when you come to carry 
that still further to retail shops and 
places where a few persons are em- 
ployed, many of them with the mem- 
bers of the family in the same house, 
Ithink you are making a proposition 
of extreme difficulty. Many of these 
employments are employments that 
are not continuous during the whole 
day ; they are intermittent. Take, for 
instance, the case of refreshment 
houses, where women are largely em- 
ployed. There is a press of business 
in the middle of the day in certain 
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quarters of the City, and after that 
there is comparatively very little to be 
done. Inthe West-End they are not so 
busy in the early part of the day, but 
very busy in the later part of the day. 
Again, in the suburban shops there are 
periods in the day when they are busy, 
and when almost all the business is 
done. But if you, without any quali- 
fication, apply to those shops a sweeping 
law of this kind, it will be a 
strong thing. Again, Sir, there are 
many highly-paid women in West-End 
shops who are obliged, at certain 
seasons of the year, to work almost 
night and day. For the remainder of 
the year they have comparatively 
little to do. Is it desirable that they 
should be interfered with? I have 
no particular hesitation in dealing 
with the large places of business ; but 
I desire to say a word in favour of that 
numerous class of struggling shop- 
keepers whose business will not admit 
of them keeping a large and qualified 
staff of assistants. I feel, as strongly 
as anybody can do, against the over- 
work in shops, but I am not prepared 
to go in advance of public opinion. 

I think the Bill should be read a second 
time, as most of us agree with a portion 
of it, and should go to a Com- 
mittee ; but it should go free from any 
influence or sanction on the part of 
this House. The Committee can take 
evidence, and I hope that some practical 
result will be the ovtcome of its 
labours. 

*(3.15.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Cam 
berwell, N.): In the absence of any 
sufficient indication of opinion on the 
part of the large section of the com- 
munity more immediately concerned, 
I do not think the Government can, 
or ought, to support this Bill. What 
do the shop girls and the small shop- 
keepers think about it? That is what 
we want to know. As regards the 
Amendment upon the Paper, I was 
certainly astonished it should have found 
its way there; but I confess I was 
astounded that it should have been 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport. It is a women’s suffrage 
Amendment, and what do the few 
widows and scatter-brained spinsters, 
who are ratepayers, know of the 
wishes of tens of thousands of girls in 
humble life? How are they to know 
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them? I was astounded to find the 
names of the hon. Members for Stock- 
port, St. Helen’s, and the Accrington 
Division of Lancashire on the back of 
the Bill. I should like to know what 
the small shopkeepers in their con- 
stituencies have to say to it. I 
should also like to know what the 
small shopkeepers all over England will 
have to say toit? The hon. Member 
for Peckham said—‘‘ We must compel 
the shopkeepers to treat their assis- 
tants with humanity.”” What does 
this involve, but a wholly unjustifiable 
charge against all who keep shop-assis- 
tants? Now, Sir, I should like to 
say that I have gone into hundreds of 
shops for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they were in favour of early 
closing, and I found that it is not the 
shopkeepers who are to blame for the 
shops being kept open late, but the 
public who will not shop early. In- 
duce the public to shop early, and there 
will be no necessity whatever for this 
Bill. Sir, the hon. Member for Peck- 
ham made use of an argument respect- 
ing the profits of shopkeepers, which I 
think he ought not to have employed, 
for it was practically that this House 
ought not to refuse to pass the Bill be- 
cause those profits would be diminished. 
What does this House care about the 
profits of shopkeepers ? In the suburbs 
of London, as I can tell him, there are 
very few shopkeepers who employ 
more than one assistant, and gener- 
ally she has some ciaim upon them— 
either because she is a family connection, 
or for some other reason, and I know 
she is not treated as a servant would be 
treated by his master, but really as 
a member of his family. Moreover, I 
can say that, so far from making enor- 
mous fortunes, 999 out of every 1,000 
shopkeepers find it a very difficult thing 
to live, and to make both ends meet. 
Sir, some astonishment has been ex- 
pressed to my knowledge, as to why some 
servants are included in this Bill. If 
hon. Members will turn to the Defini- 
tion Clause, they will find that the Bill 
will include all the cases of hotels. 
This Bill is so recklessly drawn that 
the kitchenmaids, and the chamber- 
maids, after a certain number of hours 
will have to be turned into the street, 
until the time comes for them to return 
to go to bed. There isan invitation to 
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the employers to do that, for the person 
must not be in or about a shop, or in or 
about an hotel, and the hotelkeeper 
could not escape conviction and punish- 
ment under this Bill, unless he turned 
his poor girls into the street for 
some hours at night. There js 
great force in what has been said by 
the noble and learned Member for 
Darwen. Women feel that there is g 
disposition to drive them altogether 
from employment. They claim, and [ 
think they have a right to claim, to be 
at liberty to sell their labour when they 
like, to whom they like, and for what 
they like. So far as the Shop Hours 
Regulation Act goes, we have no ob- 
jection to its renewal. We will vote 
for its being made perpetual at any 
moment. If that Act was properly 
enforced—and there is no reason why 
it should not be—there would be ample 
protection given to those who ought to 
be protected. Women of 18 years 
and upwards do not desire to be 
treated as children, and they ought to 
be allowed to go into the market and 
make their own terms. If this Bill 
passed, the first effect would be to 
compel small tradesmen to consider 
whether they should have assistants or 
not, and this would mean that 
wages would be reduced. But, Sir, I 
say that until there has been some real 
demand on the part of those for whom 
it is sought to legislate, the House 
should not allow the Bill to pass. The 
shopkeepers, so far as we know, are not 
in favour of this Bill, though, of course, 
they would be only too glad to limit 
the hours during which they are now 
obliged to keep their shops open. 
But until we have some knowledge 
of the feelings of those who will be 
affected, I hope the House will not 
allow this Bill to be advanced. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: May I say 
that, with the permission of the House, 
I will withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 

(3.33.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): The hon. Member for Camber- 
well seemingly spent a great deal of 
time in making observations in 
regard to the feelings of shopkeepers in 
relation to this question. 
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Mr. KELLY: My inquiries, which 
were conducted two or three years 
ago, had reference to the early closing 
movement. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Then the hon. 
Member introduced a matter which 
had no reference to this question at all, 
but something which occurred two or 
three years ago. 

Mr. KELLY: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber again pardon me? The subject was 
not introduced by me, but by one of 
the Members for Glasgow, who spoke 
at considerable length upon it. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Well, I am not 
aware of the reason of the interruption, 
because I do not think there is any 
difference between us. I look upon 
this subject with a very great amount 
of jealousy. I am as much in favour 
of liberty as the hon. Member for Cam- 
berwell can be. But the Home Secre- 
tary knows that when he was dealing 
with the Workshops Act a year ago, | 
took the liberty of expressing to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
deal with the hours of shops. In the 
workshops there is more difficulty about 
the visitations of Inspectors than in 
the case of sale shops. In the case of 
sale shops nobody has found the 
slightest fault with the intrusion of In- 
spectors, who are always courteous and 
who often make valuable suggestions 
in regard to matters of importance. 
A good deal was said by the hon. 
Member for Camberwell with regard to 
young women, and I maintain that to 
allege that the class of women who 
receive employment at our counters are 
going out, as he insinuated in an 
infamous way, into the streets is a 
slander. 

Mr. KELLY: I beg pardon ; I said 
nothing of the kind. What I said was, 
that if this Bill passed it would force 
hotel-keepers to drive their servants to 
the streets. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: What does the 
hon. Member mean by driving them to 
the streets ? 

Mr. KELLY: The hon. Member must 
not make me say that. It is not fair. 
I said precisely the opposite. I said 
one danger of this Bill was, that it was 
so recklessly drawn that if it were 
applied, as it must be, to domestic 
servants of hotels, I do not see how an 
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hotel-keeper could help being summoned 
unless he drove his people out on the 
streets. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I shall not 
again give way to the interruption of 
the hon. Member; but I repeat, and I 
am in the recollection of the House, 
that the hon. Member emphasised it 
again and again, that the consequence 
of passing this Bill would be to drive 
those young women on to the streets. 
No other deduction could be made from 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Camberwell. He has not withdrawn 
that statement. 

Mr. KELLY: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber permit me—(Cries of ‘‘ Order ! "")— 
the hon. Member has challenged me— 
(Renewed cries of ‘* Order !’’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the Debate 
will be continued without personal 
altercations between the two hon. Gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I am the last 
Member of this House to engage in an 
altercation; but I must respectfully 
enter my protest against the hon. 
Member for Camberwell making any 
statement which would imply that the 
passing of this Bill would in any way 
undermine the virtue of the persons 
who are at present engaged in shops, 
I challenge the Member for Camber- 
well to bring any proof that young 
women in shops desire to work more 
than 74 hours a week. My objection 
to the Bill is that it contains Clause 10; 
but I shall vote for the Second Reading, 
in order that it may go before a Select 
Committee. 

(3.48.) Mr. C. GRAY (Maldon, 
Essex): I am not at present con- 
vinced that those of us who sympathise 
with the large class of young ladies who 
come up from the country and are em- 
ployed in the large towns would not 
show that sympathy in a more marked 
way if they were to vote for the Second 
Reading, and relegate the question toa 
Committee, rather than if they refused 
a Second Reading, and relegated the 
question to a party that perhaps would 
be altogether beyond the control of this 
Parliament. I want this question to 
be looked into as speedily as possible. 
We have heard from the noble Lord 
the Member for Darwen and others, to 
whom this House always listens with 
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respect, that if this Bill becomes law 
female labour would be hardly wanted 
in the labour market. But there is a 
good deal these ladies do which 
could not be done by the male sex, and 
there is not the slightest danger that 
the Bill, after going through a careful 
sifting in a Select Committee, would 
be put on the Statute Book in such a 
form as to prevent the employment of 
ladies in those businesses for which 
they are pre-eminently adapted. The 
hon. Member for Camberwell challenged 
us to produce any evidence from the 
ladies themselves as to this legislation 
being wanted. . If he had seen, as I 
have seen on many occasions, the 
daughters of our farmers, in counties 
near London, coming up rosy and 
stalwart girls, and then, after a few 
months of these long hours, going back 
home with all the roses gone from their 
cheeks, he would say there was evidence 
which should not be treated lightly. 
In the interests of country girls I beg 
the House to read this Bill a second 
time. 

*(3.53.) Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (Lon- 
don University: I congratulate the 
hon. Member for Glasgow on having 
secured the first place for his Bill on 
this occasion. I think the House 
will agree that this is one of the 
most important questions that could 
be brought before us, and it is 
remarkable that no single Member who 
has spoken has distinctly intimated his 
intention of going so far as to vote 
ayainst the Second Reading. The 
hon. Member for Walworth criticised 
the Bill as not going far enough, but 
let us invite him to go with us as far as 
it goes. The hon. Member for 
Camberwell spoke of the evils of the 
proposal as affecting public-houses. 
He could not have been aware 
that it is at present the law, 
so far as young persons are con- 
cerned; and, therefore, if the evils he 
foresaw are likely to ensue, they would 
have occurred already, so far as 
young persons are concerned. The 
change now proposed, so far as public- 
houses are concerned, is, that the law, 
in regard to young persons, should be 
extended to women. The hon. Mem- 
ber said there was no demand for 
any legislation as regards shops, 
Mr. C. Gray 
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and challenged the Member for 
Peckham on the point. I am unable 
to say what is the opinion there, but 
in the neighbouring district of 
Dulwich, inquiry has shown that 
95 per cent. of the shopkeepers 
in the poorest quarters were in 
favour of some legislation. This is not 
&® question between class and class, 
nor between employer and employed ; 
and having attended a large number of 
meetings in favour of legislation for 
shop hours, I say unhesitatingly that 
the shopkeepers are almost as anxious as 
the assistants for some such legislation. 
In Liverpool, a few years ago, a circular 
was sent out to 2,000 shopkeepers, and 
it was found that 1,770 were in favour 
of legislation, and only 200 against it. 
The editor of the Chemist and Druggist 
sent out a circular to the chemists of 
the country, and received answers from 
2,000, showing that 1,330 of that 
number were in favour of legislation 
and only 600 against it. Until within 
the last few years the Early Closing 
Association themselves were opposed 
to all such legislation; but they were 
so struck by the evidence of the Com- 
mittee, over which I had the honour to 
preside in 1886, that they took steps to 
ascertain the feelings of several thou- 
sand shopkeepers in the poorest districts 
of London, and found there was a very 
large majority of them who wished 
for some legislation. There has never 
yet been a meeting of shopkeepers in 
London or in any great city which has 
opposed legislation on the subject. One 
was called for the purpose, which I 
attended in the South of London, but it 
ended by passing a unanimous resolu- 
tion in favour of our Half-Holiday 
Bill. I believe it would be popular 
with the shopkeepers if Her Majesty's 
Government could see their way to 
allow this Bill to be read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. As regards the feeling of cus- 
tomers, it is important that the Trade 
Council of London, as well as 
those of Glasgow and _ elsewhere, 
have passed unanimous resolutions 
asking the House to deal with this 
evil. I had the honour, two or three 
years ago, of presenting a petition, 
signed by the Presidents of the College 
of Surgeons and Physicians, Sir J. 
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Paget, and most of the other leaders 
of the medical profession, and more 
than 300 medical men practising in 
London, calling attention to the fact 
that the health of shop-women was 
suffering terribly. I have also presented 
other petitions signed, amongst others, 


‘by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


Bishop of London, several other 
Bishops, and several hundred clergy- 
men, as well as by Cardinal Manning, 
and by a large portion of the Roman 
Catholic priests of London, and by 
many Dissenting ministers of the 
Metropolis, praying this House to pass 
some legislation, because, at present, 
small shopkeepers and their assistants 
have no opportunity or time for 
religious offices. The evidence we 
had before us in Committee was 
very strong, to the effect that work 
in shops was often more exhaust- 
ing than even in _ factories. I 
think, however, the noble Lord the 
Member for Darwen made a very 
sensible speech on this subject, and I 
believe that the House would act 
wisely and prudently if it were to 
refer this matter to a Select Com- 
mittee, which would take evidence, 
and I, for one, should be glad, toacertain 
extent, to suspend my judgment as 
to the proposal to extend this present 
Actto women. At the same time, I feel 
that the necessity for some interference 
isso great that I hope the House will 
refer the Bill, in order that we may 
examine the matter and take evidence. 
The second main point is the question 
of the appointment of Inspectors to 
carry out the provisions of the Shop 
Hours Regulation Act of 1886. That 
Act has done a great amount of good, 
it has done much to diminish the 
long hours of labour for boys 
and girls, but I never did think it 
would entirely meet that great evil. I 
should like the Committee to have 
power to deal with that point also. 
We are told that a whole army of 
Inspectors will be necessary, and 
thousandsof pounds will have to be spent 
on them, but I donot think soatall. I 
believe that a much smaller measure than 
that suggested op osite might effect 
the whole object. Only yesterday, in 
the evidence of the Licensed Victuallers 
before the Committee on the Hours of 
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Labour, it was said that the hours of 
barmaids were very much exaggerated, 
they were not 100, but only 81 a week; 
surely that is a great deal too much, 
When the Early Closing Association 
hears of a case of long hours, there is 
great difficulty in getting the evidence 
in a form they can take into a Court 
of Law; the boy or girl, and the 
parents also, are reluctant to offer testi- 
mony, because it means unpleasantness 
between them and the employer. But 
if they could go to the Inspector quietly, 
and he could then go to the employer 
and say that he had reason to believe 
that young persons were employed 
there longer than was authorised by 
law, that would often lead to the 
remedying of the state of affairs. The 
number of prosecutions under the Act 
is no measure of the good it has done, 
because in many cases the employer 
shortens the hours when his attention 
is called to the matter. If, however, 
a few Inspectors were appointed, 
the Early Closing Association might 
go to one of them and say, “ We 
have reliable evidence that the 


Act is not being complied with in such 
and such an establishment, will you 


inquire into the matter?” The 
Inspector would inquire for himself, 
and there would be nothing more 
invidious than in the case of the 
Factory Acts. I should propose, there- 
fore, with the consent of my hon. 
Friend, if the Bill be read a second 
time, to move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee. If we do that, it 
will be a step which will be heartily 
supported by the vast majority of shop- 
keepers in the country. No hon. 
Member has expressed any doubt that 
thousands and thousands of shop 
assistants and small shopkeepers are 
being employed for 80 to 90 hours a 
week, and that is incompatible with 
maintaining the health of the popula- 
tion. Surely, this House, when the 
facts are brought before it, will make 
an effort to alter the state of things; 
they will not put this Bill on one side 
and say, We will not allow it to be in- 
quired into. I would implore the 
House and the Government to let the 
Bill be read a second time and referred 
to a Select Committee: in that case the 
House will earn the gratitude of 
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thousands of our countrymen and 
women, and have passed a piece of legis- 
lation which will be most enduring 
and beneficent in its effects. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarruHews, Birmingham, E.): This is 
one of those measures in which the 
Government does not think necessary 
to intervene between the Mover and 
the House, and in the few observations 
Iam about to make I am stating my 
own opinion, and not the opinion of 
the Government. As an individual 
Member of the House, such opinions 
as I have been able to form from the 


materials before me are certainly 
not favourable to the Bill. I 
quite agree that the hours. of 


labour have been reduced in factories 
and workshops, and the argument 
is, why not go a step furtherand reduce 
the hours in shops? Because if they 
did that, some philanthropist would 
come forward and say, why not reduce 
the hours of labour in private houses ? 
You deal here with the labours of 
women in a way in which you 
have not dealt with it in the Factory 
Acts. Youhad a general rule for the 
limitation of hours, but that was subject 
to many exceptions, and you introduced 
a provision allowing overtime in cases of 
pressure of work, and other cases. 
No shop assistant or shopkeeper is 
allowed by this Bill the slightest lati- 
tude in cases of emergency, such as are 
provided in the Factory Acts. In those 
Acts there are exceptional cases of 
overtime, such as the case of the Jews, 
which are dealt with. I belong to the 
exploded school of Individualism, which 
the hon. Member for Peckham derided. 
I am still old-fashioned enough to 
think that those who desire to shorten 
the hours of labour of adult persons, 
male or female, ought to make out an 
overwhelming case in their favour. I 
should be extremely sorry if the House 
were to adopt a slipshod mode of pro- 
cedure, and say, We have restricted 
labour in one direction, and we are 
going to do it in every other. The 
only ground I have heard urged in 
favour of this Bill is the medical ground. 
It was said that the hours worked 
by women in shops were so in- 
jurious that the House ought to inter- 
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fere on the ground of health. I cannot 
contradict that on my own personal 
knowledge, but in such documents as I 
have access to there is no evidence to 
support that view. In the Report of 
the Committee of 1886, to which so 
much reference has been made, there ig 
nothing to show that the hours of labour 
of young women in shops—hours long 
and excessive, if you please—pro- 
duced such injurious effects on 
their health as to form a fitting 
basis and ground for legislation in 
this House. It is true _ there 
was one medical man, the retained 
official of the Early Closing Association, 
Dr. Abbott, cited by the Mover of the 
Bill, who appeared to think that the 
work in a shop was more fatiguing and 
put greater strain on the feminine 
system than did work in a factory. The 
machinery in the latter was always the 
same, while in the former the cus- 
tomers were numerous and their 
humours variable. I ao not think that 
many medical men will agree that a 
woman spending ten hours before a 
spinning-jenny—a machine requiring 
extreme watchfulness, and in a con- 
stant go and whirl—is not worked harder 
than one who waited on those whose 
tastes in ribbons were difficult to satisfy. 
The independent doctors who were 
called before the Committee of 1886 
confined their observations to the cases 
of growing girls between the ages of 15 
and 21—‘‘young people’’ said one, 
“‘ girls under 18”’ said another. They 
were the people in whose cases arose 
physical injury in consequence of the 
long hours kept in many of the shops 
of the country. I cannot find any 
evidence in regard to adult women. I 
applied to the Registrar General, and 
asked him whether he could throw 
any light on the question, and whether 
the mortality of shop assistants was 
higher than that of other classes of the 
population, and the information I 
received was, that no material exists 
for making any positive statement 
on the subject. If anybody asserts 
that shop women suffer in excess 
of other women, and have shorter 
lives, I should like to know the basis 
on which they found the assertion. Ac- 
cording to my evidence it is mere sup- 
position. If hon. Members will turn to 
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the last Report of the Registrar General 
they will find, it is true, no statistics 
relating to women, but the shop- 
keepers and the men employed as 
assistants are lumped together, and 
they have a lower mortality than 
many other occupations. Therefore 
the medical ground, which, so far 
as I know, is the only ground for sup- 
porting this legislation—exceptional, 
though not unprecedented — is not 
proven. That it is an interference with 
the labour of adult men and women it 
is impossible to deny. I do not feel 
sure, I confess, as to what extent this 
Bill, if passed, will interfere with the 
legitimate and proper employment of 
women, but I feel that it would tend to 
largely displace women from those 
classes of labour which they now 
occupy. There are shops in which you 
cannot dispense with the women assis- 
tants, but there are many shops, ware- 
houses, markets, stalls, public-houses, 
and refreshment houses where you 
might well dispense with their services 
altogether; and I feel that in such 
ee they would be largely displaced 
y men, and mainly by foreigners. 
The hon. Member for Poplar, who 
knows the factory legislation and its 
benefit to this country, will at once see 
the embarrassment of the case if a 
Factory Inspector had to decide when 
a young woman, employed, say, at an 
hotel, was at work. Is she at work 
when she is dawdling about waiting 
for a bell to ring? That would 
always arise when you are dealing with 
intermittent and non-continuous em- 
ployment. 

Mr. S. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): We, on this side, are agreed 
that the Bill should go to a Select 
Committee, in order that these points 
should there be dealt with. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot help 
thinking that the Bill will seriously 
interfere with trade, and for that I 
have not heard a sufficient reason 
advanced. I do not know wheth:r 
the House has noticed the fact ti sé 
all the figures quoted are from our - id 
friend the Early Closing Association, 
revived ina new cause. This House 
has rejected the Early Closing Bill by a 
majority of three to one ; but in a speech 
made earlier in the day by the hon. 
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Member for the Tradeston Division it 
was frankly admitted and avowed that 
this is an Early Closing Bill, the object 
of which is to bring about the simul- 
taneous closing at an early hour of all 
the shops in the country. I do not 
know if hon. Members have altered 
their minds on that point ; I have not, 
and should be prepared to vote against 
early closing, as on previous occasions. 
I suppose that no one would suggest 
that a small shopkeeper should have 
one assistant to attend during the 
earlier hours of business and another 
to attend during the later hours. We 
all know the conditions under which 
the small shops are kept open; if 
they were not, the customers would 
be discontented. Therefore, you must 
either have discontent or the shift 
system. Those leviathan establish- 
ments against which the hon. Member 
for Peckham directed what I must 
think were valedictory sarcasms—on the 
undue wealth which was to be squeezed 
out of them—will not be touched by 
this Bill. Take Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, and those great establishments, 
they are not open twelve hours in a 
day; they do not begin till 10, and 
are all shut up at 7. The persons 
who would be affected are the small 
struggling tradesmen in the suburbs, 
who painfully works to gain a slight 
livelihood out of the business 
done with his poor customers in 
the early hours of the morning 
before they go to work, and in 
the late hours of the evening when 
they come back. I have seen state- 
ments by working men as to how im- 
possible it would be for them to get 
home, have their supper, and get their 
shopping done before closing time if 
an Early Closing Bill were passed. 
One word I must say on the question 
of the machinery of the Bill. Again, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Peck- 
ham welcomes the idea of an army of 
Inspectors, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds being spent 
upon the working of the Bill. 
I would ask the House to consider 
seriously, from the taxpayers’ point of 
view, what would be the pecuniary 
result of a measure which must -neces- 
sarily apply to every petty huckster’s 
shop, warehouse, stall, and market 
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throughout the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. And, 
speaking of Ireland, I must say that I 
am sorry the Members for Ireland have 
not raised their voice in the course of 
this Debate, as I am sure I know very 
little about the retail shop trade in 
Ireland, or of the conditions under 
which it is carried on ; and, therefore, 
in the absence of the hon. Members 
who represent Ireland, I am unable to 
say how the measure would affect that 
part of the country. If this Bill were 
passed, every one of the shops I have 
mentioned would have to be visited by 
Inspectors appointed and controlled 
by the Government, and this, I believe, 
to be impracticable. Again, let me 
refer to the interesting speech of the 
hon. Member for the Tradeston Divi- 
sion of Glasgow, who, I am sorry to 
see, has left his place. He told us, as 
the Chairman of a large Association 
that is active in the matter of early 
closing, of a prosecution instituted 


against the employers of a young 
boy of 14 years having failed. 


Why did it fail? Because he said 
it was very difficult to get a lad 
so circumstanced to give evidence 
against his employer, as he did not 
wish to lose his situation. That is the 
great difficulty. Do you think the 
Inspector under this Bill would have 
any magic wand which would compel 
women to give evidence? Those are 
the very difficulties we have to deal 
with under the Factory Act, and you 
cannot suppose it easier for an Inspector 
to detect cases of over-work in shops 
than it would be under the present 
Factory Act. I believe that unless a 
Factory Inspector remained on the 
premises all day it would be impossible 
for him to detect whether, in particular 
cases, the prescribed number of hours 
had been exceeded or not; so that in 
that respect the Bill would be only a 
failure, and I should be sorry to see it 
passed. I would most strenuously 
urge upon the House not to throw 
upon a Government Department 
such a task, as I believe no Govern- 
ment Department would be equal to the 
burden. When it is said that these 
Inspectors would not be more annoy- 
ing to the shopkeeper than they are to 
the owner of a factory, I confess I 
Mr. Matthews 
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cannot accept the suggestion, nor do I 
see the truth of the observation. When 
is the Inspector to pursue his inquiry? 
When is he to enter the shop? During 
the business hours, when the shop is 
open to customers? Imagine what 
would be the effect on the customers 
if an Inspector came in during business 
hours, called away young women en- 
gaged behind counters, and proceeded 
to enter upon inquiries as to the hours of 
employment. Is it suggested that that 
would not be an annoyance; that it 
would not be highly resented both by 
the shopkeeper and the customer? All 
these things seem to me not to have 
been very much considered by the 
framers of the Bill, and they seem to 
me to add to the matter considerable 
difficulty. These are grounds which 
incline me personally to vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill; but, on 
the other hand, if the House is of 
opinion that this is a subject upon 
which inquiry can throw useful light, I 
should be very sorry to oppose that 
inquiry. It seems to me immaterial 
whether we read the 3ill a second 
time and refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, or whether the Bill is with- 
drawn and we appoint a Hybrid Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject. T 
hope the inquiry may be useful; I am 
sure it will be interesting ; and I, for one, 
would not be disposed personally to 
resist inquiry either by a Select Com- 
mittee or by a Hybrid Committee. 
But, while consenting to such a 
course, I must, however, carefully 
guard both myself and the Government 
from any suggestion that we are assent- 
ing to the principle, and still less to the 
details, of the Bill before the House. 
When the Inquiry of 1886 took place 
nobody proposed at that time to go into 
these provisions, and it would, in my 
opinion, be most rash on the part of the 
House of Commons to embark on this 
legislation without the fullest inquiry 
being made in regard to those new pro- 
visions, as they would affect every part 
of the Kingdom. The inquiry would 
be an experiment, and an interesting 
one, I am sure. The result may 
possibly change the feeling, both on the 
part of shop assistants and shopkeepers, 
but, certainly, until I am convinced by 
the results of an inquiry of that sort, I 
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must decline to support the Bill, and 
shall reserve my consent either to its 
rinciples or to its details. 
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*(4.35.) Mr. WALTER S. B. 
M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): I rise 
to move that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. I confess I 
feel very strongly upon this Bill my- 
self, but, of course, for my part, if it 
had been limited to young persons of 
18, or even 21 years of age, I should 
not have opposed the Second Reading. 
It would, in my opinion, be most un- 
wise to embark on legislation of this 
kind without the very fullest inquiry. 
I listened upon this point with great 
pleasure to the speech of the Home 
Secretary, and agree with him that if 
we pass the Second Reading, and if, by 
a Second Reading, we are to affirm 
the principle of the Bill, we should be 
embarking upon a course of legislation 
of a very serious character. But a 
Second Reading would affirm the 
principle of it, which principle is this, 
that women should not work 
more than a certain number of hours ; 
and to pass the Second Reading 
without inquiry into that prin- 
ciple, without ascertaining at all 
whether it would be a good thing 
to do or the reverse, would, I 
contend, be putting the cart before the 
horse. By all means let the Bill be 
rejected, and let the inquiry be made. 
We have already got a Royal Commis- 
sion sitting upon this very question. 
We have a Royal Commission sitting 
upon the Labour Question, and that 
Royal Commission is about to appoint 
four lady Sub-Commissioners to deal 
with this very branch of the Labour 
Question ; and, under those circum- 
stances, it would be a most ridiculous 
thing to ask the House, while that 
Commission is sitting, and when it is 
about to appoint lady Sub-Commis- 
sioners, to forestall the judgment of the 
Commissioners. The speech of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen was practi- 
cally a speech in favour of the general 
early closing movement. Very little in 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for London University was 
directed to the principle of this Bill. 
It was directed principally to early 


closing. There is a great deal to 
be said for general early closing; 
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but the early closing movement 
applies to men and women alike, 
and it is therefore free from the 
strongest objection which can be urged 
against this Bill—namely, that if it 
became law it would exclude from em- 
ployment a very large number of 
women. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen argued that excessive hours should 
not prevail anywhere, and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for London 
University spoke almost entirely about 
the necessity for early closing legisla- 
tion ; but let it be borne in mind that 
if they pass this Bill they do not ensure 
early closing at all. It simply, in other 
words, means this : that, in the compes 
tition amongst shops, those shops that 
employ menonly can keep open as long 
as they like, and get all the late cus- 
tomers, which would be so valuable to 
them ; while those employing women 
would have to close early, because it 
would not be worth while to keep 
their shops open when, say, two-thirds 
of their employées, who would be 
women, had gone home. This would 
give a great advantage to any esta- 
blishment that employed only men. 
There is a desire upon the part of 
small shopkeepers to keep open 
longer than this Bill would allow them, 
as they wish to accommodate late cus- 
tomers, and the direct result would be 
that these small shopkeepers would at 
once dismiss all their female hands, 
and dispense with female labour. I 
think, therefore, this is a very serious 
thing for the House to legislate upon, 
without having any evidence before it 
that this is desired by women. I admit 
that the hours are long—in a great 
many cases they are far too long—and 
I have no desire to see them so long as 
they are. I would support the Early 
Closing Bill, because it is an optional 
Bill with regard to where it may be 
put into force ; and, secondly, because 
it would not necessitate the discharge 
of women, but deals fairly with both 
sexes. I believe there is no evidence 
that women desire this ; there has been 
no effort made to obtain it. It might 
be obtained by a Committee, and I 
think it will be obtained by the Royal 
Commission. I dare say if you go to 
a number of shop assistants and ask 
them whether they prefer to work 
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74 hours to working 80 hours, they 
will say “Yes”; but if they 
were asked whether they  pre- 
ferred being paid for 74 hours 
to being paid for 80 hours they would 
say “No.” Wages will be reduced as 
the hours are reduced, and I certainly 
think that one of the direct results of 
this Bill would be that the wages of 
women and girls would be reduced ; 
and, for this simple reason, that I 
believe that a large number of women 
would be dismissed in consequence of 
the passing of the Bill. These women, 
being thrown out of their employment, 
would compete in the labour market 
with others, and the result would be 
that the wages would go down. Now 
we desire to raise the wages of women, 
and that cannot be done by increasing 
competition of women among them- 
selves, but by-removing all artificial 
restrictions to theiremployment. This 
Bill has not been brought before the 
women of the country ; it has not been 
submitted tothem,and there are very few 
women in the country that have the 
slightest idea that it is before Parlia- 
ment; therefore, you are asked to 
deal with the liberty of women to sell 
their labour in open market, without 
these women having been consulted. 
Not a Member of this House has 
authority for saying that he knows the 
women of this country are in favour 
of this measure. This is a principle 
of legislation I entirely disapprove of, 
and it is not the way in which Bills 
dealing with labour should be sub- 
mitted to this House. This is not the 
way in which similar questions affecting 
other persons have been approached 
by the House. We had the opinion 
of the miners of the country 
taken for and against the Eight 
Hours Bill affecting the miners’ 
hours of labour. I do not know, 
and the House does not know, the 
opinion of women upon this subject ; 
yet the House is invited to legislate in 
entire ignorance of their views. I can 
only suppose that the reason is that 
the House has always classified women 
and children together; but I think 
we are not entitled to interfere with 
the working of women unless we 
know that it is the strong desire of 
the women of the country that we 
Mr. Walter S. B. M‘Laren 
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should doso. I put down an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper which was moved 
in my absence, and which has been 
withdrawn ; but I desire to say that it is 
my opinion it would not be desirable to 
further control the hours of female 
labour until we have the views of 
women expressed by the election of 
Members to this House. If there were 
some other equally efficacious means of 
ascertaining their opinion, it might be 
another matter. During the passing of 
the Mines Regulation Act the House 
was invited to prevent women working 
at the pits’ brow, and they declined 
to do so. Inthe Factory and Work- 
shops Act the House was again 
asked to interfere in regard to the 
chainmakers, and the House again 
rejected the proposal ; and _ there- 
fore I ask the House to reject this Bill, 
and follow out the conduct they have 
adopted on two other occasions, as I 
believe this very important matter will 
not suffer by being left over for further 
inquiry, and until the House is satisfied 
by further inquiry, it would not be 
right to pass it into law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask if any hon. 
Gentleman seconds it. 

Srr J.C. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets): 
I will, Sir. 


(5.45.) Amendment proposed, to leave 


out the word “now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words 
‘“‘upon this day six months.”—(Mr. 
Walter M‘Laren.) 

Question proposed, *‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


(4.55.) Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR 
(St. Helen’s): I have listened with 
great attention to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, and to what I may call the 
humanity argument he advanced. It 
seems to me that what the right hon. 
Gentleman said was a very strong 
reason for the passing of the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and surely a Select 
Committee is the right tribunal to 
examine into these things. I have 
listened to a good many speeches upon 
this question; amongst others, I lis- 
tened with some attention to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Camber- 
well. I find myself unable to agree 
with the hon. Member in the argu- 
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ments he advanced against the Bill. 
The hon. Member said there was a 
very easy remedy, for shop assistants 
could readily go into domestic service, 
where they could get employment and 
secure a means of livelihood. I never 
heard a more extraordinary argument 
advanced. How could you say to one 
class of women, who were brought up 
to the shop system, go into domestic 
service, which is a wholly different sort 
of employment? I think very few 
people would employ as a domestic 
servant a person who had no training 
for that kind of work, but for work of 
a totally different kind. Another ob- 
jection of the hon. Member for Camber- 
well was that in regard to the application 
of the Bill to hotels. The hotel 
proprietors would have, I think he 
said, at some time in the evening, 
to turn all the servants working 
in the hotels out into the streets. 


It would be perfectly easy so to frame 
this Bill that it would not apply to bar- 
maids and women serving in that capa- 
city; and probably it was not intended 
to apply altogether to house work. But 
it seems to me that it would be per- 


fectly easy so to frame it as to do away 
altogether with that objection. All 
these objections to some of the details 
could be easily remedied in going through 
Committee. The Home Secretary, the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, 
and the hon. Member for Poplar all 
used arguments founded on the state- 
ment that this Bill will reduce wages. 
Well, I cannot for the life of me see 
how the Bill will reduce wages ; the 
amount. of goods that purchasers are 
going to purchase in certain shops is 
still going to be purchased. The early 
closing movement to reduce the hours 
of labour has been organised by As- 
sociations without the authority of the 
people to whom these restrictions 
would apply. The result has been that 
some small shops have been infringing 
the restrictions just because there 
was no Parliamentary sanction given 
to those restrictions. The authority 
was not strong enough to enforce it. 
But if we pass legislation on the sub- 
ject, it seems to me these objections 
will be done away with ; and all these 
sinall shops will be obliged to comply 
with the restrictions, and customers 
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will buy all the goods they were going 
to buy just the same. The only 
result will be that they will do it 
in a shorter time. The customers 
of all these shops will continue 
the same, the trade will continue as 
good, and therefore I see no reason 
whatever why, on that ground, wages 
should be reduced. It seems to me 
that the answer to the suggestion that 
this Bill, if passed, would throw a large 
number of women out of work is to be 
found in the fact that the greater part of 
this employment could only be per- 
formed by women. And with regard 
to large establishments, such as the 
Army and Navy Stores, and Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s, it appears to me that 
this Bill wili not apply to these estab- 
lishments at all. It will chiefly apply 
to the small shops in the small towns. 
I should not have intervened in this 
Debate at all except that my name 
happened to be on the back of the Bill, 
and that Iam an ardent supporter of 
it, and I desired to answer one or two 
points which the hon. Member for 
Camberwell had started. I hope the 
House will pass the Second Reading of 
the Bill; and if we have a bad case, 
that can be ascertained before a Select 
Committee. 

*(5.0.) Mr. HENRY JOHN ROBY 
(Lancashire, S.E., Eccles): I desire to 
say a few words in support of this Bill, 
partly on account of what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Crewe, and 
partly because I am myself an employer 
of young women in a cotton factory. 
This Bill only proposes to lay down a 
certain number of hours in the week; 
and that would allow a considerable 
modification for the particular days in 
the week. I see no difficulty whatever 
in the proposal that, in order to 
make up for the extension of hours on 
some days, there should be some dimi- 
nution on other days of the week. I 
cannot myself see that to restrict 
women in shops to 74 hours per week 
can possibly lead to throwing a large 
number of women out of employment. 
I do not think there is any ground for 
that. At the same time, it is no doubt 
a perfectly reasonable thing that we 
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should be well on our guard against 
it. In this matter of the limitation of 
the hours of employment, I am not 
inclined to go simply on one general 
rule, or on logical grounds to apply 
the restriction where it would lead 
to inconvenience. In my opinion, it is 
a difficult subject, and a subject that 
ought to have progressive treatment. 
I am prepared to see Parliament inter- 
fere with more than one industrial 
trade, but I wishit done only gradually— 
I wish to see it done by taking cer- 
tain employments at a time, and seeing 
how far it can be carried out with regard 
to these employments ; and it ought not 
to be carried out at all unless the great 
majority of those employed are in 
favour of it. Then comes the question 
whether we should have a Select Com- 
mittee first, and then propose a Bill; or 
whether we should take the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and then have a 
Select Committee. My own belief is 
that we should be more likely to get the 
evidence of the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of those concerned in those 
restrictions if we passed the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and had the Select 
Committee afterwards. That would 
be better than if we refused the Second 
Reading, thereby implying to the coun- 
try that this matter is not worth 
consideration. On that account I shall 
vote heartily for the Second Reading, 
reserving to myself the power to 
act afterwards in accordance with the 
evidence produced, and after consider- 
ation of such Amendments as may be 
proposed. 


*(5.6.) Sir CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
(Ipswich) : I rise to make a suggestion 
exactly opposite to that which has been 
made by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. I understood that the 
Secretary of State, while he did not 
approve of the Bill, favoured an inquiry 
by a Select Committee. I would suggest 
to the promoters of the Bill whether the 
wiser course for them to adopt would 
not be to withdraw the Bill (cries of 
*‘ No”) on condition that they receive 
from Her Majesty's Government an 
undertaking to appoint a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire into the subject. I make 
this suggestion, being favourable to the 

Mr. Henry John Roby 
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proposal for a Select Committee. [ 
think it very possible, if hon. Gentle- 
men insist on going to a Division, that 
the Bill might be defeated, in which 
case they will lose everything. 

(5.7.) Mr. CHARLES FENWICK 
(Northumberland, Wansbeck) : I rise 
simply for the purpose of replying to a 
statement made by the hon. Member 
for Crewe, which I shall do in a sen- 
tence. His statement was to the effect 
that there was no demand made by 
those interested in this question for 
such a limitation of their hours as is 
proposed in the Bill of my hon. Friend 
below me. Perhaps the hon. Member for 
Crewe will allow that I have an op- 
portunity of knowing, probably better 
than he has, that the opposite of 
his statement is the fact, and that there 
is a considerable demand on the part 
of those that would be affected by the 
provisions of this Bill, that some such 
diminution should be made in the 
hours of labour which they are now 
compelled to work; and only at the 
recent Trades Union Congress, held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a resolution was 
submitted by the representative of the 
shop-assistants to this effect. It is 
perfectly true that that resolution was 
not submitted to the judgment of the 
Congress; but I think that, judging 
from the expressions of opinion which 
Ihad an opportunity of listening to at 
the Congress, there is not the slightest 


doubt that if the resolution had been’ 


submitted to the judgment of the 
Congress, it would have been passed by 
a very large majority indeed. The 
resolution was afterwards submitted to 
the judgment of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress—a Committee composed of gen- 
tlemen who take opposite views on the 
question as to the Parliamentary or 
legal limitation of hours of labour, and 
I am in a position to say that that 
resolution was endorsed unanimously 
by the members of the Parliamentary 
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Committee ; and, therefore, it has the 
same sanction in the opinion of the 
organised trades of the country as 
if it had been endorsed by a 
large majority voting in the Congress 
itself; so that, therefore, the House will 
see that there has been an expression 
of opinion, at all events, from those in- 
terested in this subject. But my hon. 
Friend has gone further. He has said 
that as there is no demand on this 
subject, there can be no inquiry, and I 
think he has adopted a course which, if 
the House will follow him, would pre- 
vent the possibility of immediate in- 
quiry on this subject, because we have 
no guarantee from the Government 
that if the Bill be withdrawn they will 
constitute that Committee which he 
says the House is anxious they should 
constitute. While I reserve to myself 
the right to take whatever course may 
seem wise and prudent to me with 
regard to the provisions of the Bill 
when it comes back again to the House 
from the Committee, without commit- 
ting myself to the details of the Bill in 
any way, I believe it would be wise 


on the part of the House to allow the 
Second Reading of the Bill to be carried, 
and send the Bill to a Select Committee, 
so that we may have the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill fully and freely 


considered. Hence I shall have no 
hesitation in supporting the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

(5.10.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baxrovur, 
Manchester, E.) : Though I think it is 
not a question upon which the Govern- 
ment, as such, propose to offer advice 
to the House, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to give my own view as to what 
would be expedient for the promoters 
of the Bill to do on the present occa- 
sion, and I think it is the view of hon. 
Members generally on both sides of 
the House. It appears to be the 
general opinion that there are sufficient 
precedents in our legislation for inter- 
fering with the labour of adult women 
to prevent it being a matter of prin- 
ciple to reject the Bill. I also think 
it is the general opinion that in some 
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cases there may be a certain amount of 
undue length of employment during 
the week of women in shops and other 
places in large towns. But I do not 
think anybody could have listened to the 
Debate without also coming to the con- 
clusion that the Bill before us is imprac- 
ticable ; that it cannot be carried out ; 
that if we attempted to carry it out at 
all in the form in which the hon. 
Gentleman has introduced it, it would 
prove to be a wholly unworkable mea- 
sure ; and that if it is possible to apply 
the hon. Gentleman’s principle at all, 
it is not possible to apply it without the 
most careful preliminary consideration 
of all the difficulties surrounding a most 
difficult subject, Now, I must observe 
to the hon. Gentleman, that that being 
the view of a very large number of 
Gentlemen in the House, including my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
and others, he will, in a Division upon 
this Bill, have against him many per- 
sons not averse to legislation of this 
kind, if the necessity for such legisla- 
tion can be shown, but altogether 
averse to committing the House of 
Commons to a scheme which they 
believe to be radically impracticable. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite must be 
aware that if this Bill were carried 
against that large amount of opinion to 
which I have adverted, all that could 
then happen to it would be to refer it 
to a Select Committee, either to be 
rejected or knocked into some sort of 
shape very different from that which it 
now presents to the House, and its 
friends would be weakened by the 
opinion expressed by a very large sec- 
tion of the House of Commons that this 
Bill before us was not one that should 
be passed into law. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down said he 
would vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill, because he approved of its 
principle. 

Mr. FENWICK: Might I interrupt 
the right hon. Gentleman? I did not 
say that I approved of the principle. [ 
approve of inquiry, and reserve to my- 
self liberty of action when the Report 
of that inquiry was submitted to the 
House. It is because the issue, as I 
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understand it, clearly before the House 


at present is whether there shall or 
shall not be an inquiry into the sub- 
ject that I propose to vote for the 
Second Reading. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I 
understand the hon. Gentleman does 
not even approve of the principle of 
the Bill ? 


Mr. FENWICK ; I did not say so. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He does 
not commit himself to an appro- 
val of the principle of the Bill, but 
what he desires is an inquiry. What 
Wwe are prepared to give is an in- 
quiry ; but what we are unwilling togive, 
and what I think many hon. Members 
in this House are unwilling to give, is 
the apparent adhesion of the House to 
a proposal which they do not think a 
workable proposal. I would therefore 
seriously suggest to the hon. Member 
and his friends that his object may be 
better carried out, or that he would 
get his end effected, with much less 
friction and with far more unanimity, if 
he would consent to withdraw the Bill, 
which even those who are going to 
vote for it do not commit themselves to 
approval of; and if he would con- 
sent to accept the offer made by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
at an early stage of this Debate, that 
this question should be referred to a 
Select Committee for critical examina- 
tion. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND: I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord for what he has said on 
this subject, and the Government for 
the statement that this is not to be a 
Party question. Nevertheless, I think 
we had better go to a Division. I 
stated, in moving the Second Reading 
of the Bill, that, for my own part, I 
was prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment placed upon the Paper by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
London University, and I am still 
prepared todo so. The Bill, when it 
goes before a Select Committee, will 
there be inquired into in any way they 

Mr. Fenwick 
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please. If they condemn it, why then 
we shall hear no more of it in this 
House ; but if they approve of it in 
apy form, it will then come back. 
Therefore I cannot accept the com- 
promise which the First Lord has 
offered, and I think it better to take 
our chance in a Division. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 175; 
Noes 152.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Biliread asecond time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
(No, 2) BILL.—(No. 47.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §8.): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend I beg to move 
that the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill be read and discharged and 
the Bill withdrawn. 

Order read and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COMPULSORY SALE OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 51.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr.ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): As this Bill embodies the unani- 
mous desire of the Irish tenant farmers, 
I hope hon. Members will not object to 
give it a Second Reading. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I object. 

Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 133.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I hope the House will allow 
this Bill to be read a second time. It 
simply gives a right of appeal from the 
decision of a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction to the country districts, the 
same as now obtains in the Metro- 
politan Police District. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
We are entitled to know what this Bill 
is; because, if it is good for England, 
we shall want it extended to Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a secon 
time.” —(Mr. W. H. Cross.) 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SHOPS (WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY) 
BILL.—(No. 142.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which enables 
Local Authorities, if two-thirds of the 
people so desire, to establish a weekly 
half-holiday. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
object. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 92.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate [12th February]. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Ttrust, Sir, now that the Lord Advocate 
has seen that this Bill is the same as 
that which was before the House last 
year, and, as it has the support of all 
the Scotch Members, he will allow it 
to be read a second time. 

Objection taken. 

Adjourned Debate further adjourned 
till to-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 18th February.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 





[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 


d| again.” —(Mr. James Lowther.) 


Mr.T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This Bill was read a second time a week 
ago, and I should like to ask when the 
Government will put down their Amend- 
ments to it. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): There is no unfairness in 
the course which the Government have 
taken. We do not think,so far as we 
are concerned, a Subsidiary Bill should 
be run by hon. Members and discussed 
by the House before the Bill of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I fail to 
see any cogency in the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, or any agree- 
ment or connection between the Local 
Government Bill and this Bill. The 
House by an unanimous vote, and with 
the concurrence of the Government, 
passed the Second Reading of this 
measure. We have yet to see whether 
the Government Bill will command 
support. This Bill stands in a better 
position. It is the Bill of the whole 
House, and what we ask is whether 
the Government intend to allow this 
Bill to be blocked by their own sup- 
porters. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : It 
is quite impossible for me to put down 
my Amendments until I see the print 
of the Local Government Bill. I am, 
therefore, obliged to ask hon. Mem- 
bers to defer the Billfor a few days 
longe:. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We are quite 
willing to do that. What we com- 
plain of is the conduct of the Governs 
ment. 

Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 
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. Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


MOTIONS. 


INDIAN councILs act (1861) AMEND- 
: MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Plowden, Bill 
to amend “The Indian Councils Act, 1861,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir William 
Plowden, Mr. Beaufoy, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 193.] 


FEU DUTIES RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to provide for 
the taxation for local purposes of Feu Duties 
and Ground Annuals in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Esslemont, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Leng, Mr. Alexander 
—_— Brown, and Mr. John Wilson (Lanark) 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 194. 


NATIONAL DEBT (MILITARY SAVINGS 
BANKS). 


Account presented,—of the Gross 
Amount of all Moneys received and 
paid by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, on 
account of the Fund for Military 
Savings Banks, from 19th September 
1845 to 5th January 1892 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 


Copy presented,—of Navy Estimates 
for the year 1892-3, with Explanatory 
Observations by the Financial Secretary 
and Explanation of Differences [by 
Command] ; Referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and to be printed. [No.81.] 


GREAT NORTHERN (IRELAND) 
RAILWAY. 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of the Report of Inquiry by the Board of 
‘Trade, and of the Correspondence relative to 
the Condition of the Line and Rolling Stock, 
the Insufficiency of the Accommodation, and 
the Inadequacy of the Train Service from 
Dundalk to Bundoran and rn 
Enniskillen on the Great Northern ( d) 
Railway.”—-(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


CORN PRICES, 1891. 


Copy ordered,— 

“Of Statistical Tables of Corn Prices for 
the year 1891, with Comp rative Tables for 
revious and Memorandum.”— (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach.) 


{COMMONS} 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
(5.43.) On the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
think we are entitled to complain of 
the extraordin delay that has taken 
place in the circulation of the Irish 
Local Government Bill. Several days 
have passed since the Bill was read 
a first time, and we were led to expect 
it would be in our hands before this. 
There are rumours that the Bill will 
appear in a shape different from that 
in which it was presented to the House, 
and on that point perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, whom I see in his 
place, will give us some information. 
In regard to the Corporation of Belfast, 
there is standing for consideration on 
Friday next a Bill which proposes to 
give special powers in relation to a 
matter which is to be dealt with as a 
matter of general law by the Local 
Government Bill, and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary that the latter 
Bill should be circulated among Mem- 
bers to-morrow. 

(5.45.) THe PRESIDENT or Taz 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, W.): I would 
strongly advise the hon. Member not 
to believe in the rumours to which he 
has alluded. As to the date when the 
Local Government Bill was to be 
circulated, if I remember rightly, the 
Leader of the House said he hoped it 
would be ready on Thursday. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; early in the 
week. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The last time my right hon. Friend 
gave an answer on the subject, I think 
Thursday was the date named ; how- 
ever, I will convey to my right hon. 
Friend what the hon. Member has 
said, and I am sfire he will be glad to 
have the Bill circulated as soon as 
possible. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’cleck. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 25th February, 1892. 


NEW PEER. 


Sir William Thomson, knight, having 
been created Baron Kelvin of Largs in 
the County of Ayr—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I give notice that 
on Thursday, the 4th of March, I shall 
move the Second Reading of the Bill 
for the Abatement of Smoke in the 
Metropolis. 


TRUSTS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to declare and amend certain a 
visions of the law relating to trusts—Was 
presented by The Lord Chancellor ; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (No. 20.) 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [.1. 
(No. 18.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to Order). 


Schedule. 

“Toe Earn or NORTHBROOK: 
My Lords, I beg to move that the 
words “The Governor General of 
India” be omitted from the Schedule 
of the Bill. I have not made any 
remarks upon the clauses of the 
Bill, although I cannot say that I 
altogether agree with those clauses, he- 
cause I thought that it would save 
your Lordships’ time and trouble if I 
simply went to the two points which 
I desire to press upon your . Lordships, 
namely, that it is not desirable to allow 
the Secretary of State to call the 
Governor General of India back upon 
business to England, or that the 
Governor General should absent him- 
self from India for six months upon a 
medical certificate ; and the same thing 
with respect to tie Commander-in- 
Chief. My Lords, when the Bill was 
read a second tim: I gave to those of 
your Lordships w o were then present 
the reasons which I had for wishing 
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those alterations to be made in the 
Bill. They are very simple. I believe 
that all your Lordships will agree that 
India is a country where great and 
sudden dangers not unfrequently occur ; 
and I suppose your Lordships would 
also agree that it might be very serious 
indeed if, when such a sudden danger 
occurred, the Governor General of 
India should be absent from India, 
and his place should be filled 
temporarily by some one who, how- 
ever able, could not possibly carry 
the same weight as one who had been 
the Head of the Administration. I 
believe that the provisions of the Bill 
would require, when the Governor 
General was called home by the Secre- 
tary of State, or went home on sick 
leave, that the senior of the Governors 
of the two other Presidencies should 
take his place; and it does not always 
occur that either of the distinguished men 
who fill those places could have the 
same acquaintance with the affairs of 
India, or carry the same weight in the 
country, as one who had been selected 
for the office of Governor General. My 
Lords, for that reason I think it is very 
unadvisable to give the powers conferred 
by this Bill. When the Secretary of 
State for India moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill he gave some indication 
that the Governor General might be 
omitted from the Bill, upon further 
consideration; and when the Prime 
Minister, in answering the few remarks 
which I made the other night, gave the 
reasons which he thought made the Bill 
desirable, he rested his argument upon 
quite a different matter; he rested his 
argument upon the possibility that it 
might be very desirable that one of the 
Members of the Governor General’s 
Council could be summoned home to 
England to confer with the Home 
Authorities. My Lords, I think that 
the observation made by the noble 
Marquess was very pertinent. I do 
not at all dispute that in certain cir- 
cumstances it might be desirable to 
summon home on business one of the 
Members of the Governor - General’s 
Council in order to confer with the 
Secretary of State ; and, therefore, I do 
not propose to move the omission of 
the power to call home on business 
from India the Members of the 
Governor General’s Council. But the 
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noble Marquess did not give any 
reasons, if my recollection serves me 
rightly, for the necessity of summoning 
home the Governor General of India. 
The Secretary of State did not 
give, either this Session or last Session, 
when the Bill wasintroduced, any reason, 
upon public grounds, why he thought it 
was desirable to summon the Governor 
General from India to this country; 
and the other day I asked him 
whether he could produce any corre- 
spondence which would show that this 
proposal (which is one of considerable 
importance, as I think all your Lord- 
ships will admit) had been communi- 
cated to the Government of India, and 
that the Government of India had had 
any opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon changes which may very 
seriously affect the administration of 
affairs in that country. My Lords, 
in my opinion—TI speak, perhaps, some- 
what from the Indian point of view— 
but still, in my opinion, such legisla- 
tion as this should not be introduced 
into this House, or in the other 
House of Parliament, excepting in 
very peculiar circumstances, unless 
the Government of India have had 
an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion upon it. There can be no reason 
at all in this case why the matter 
should not have been communicated to 
the Government of India, and an answer 
might well have been received between 
last Session and this. And, indeed, no 
urgency whatever has been alleged by 
the Secretary of State for introducing 
this Bill. Therefore, my Lords, I 
should very much prefer that the Secre- 
tary of State would drop this Bill 
altogether ; but, as I do not suppose he 
will be prepared to take that course, I 
beg to move that the Governor General 
of ‘India be omitted from the Schedule. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 16, 
omit ‘‘ The Governor General of India.”’ 

—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

“Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR INDIA (The Viscount Cross) : 
My Lords, I think your Lordships 
will see at once that, since this 
Bill was read a second time, the 
provisions in the first clause have 
been made rather stronger than 
they were in the original Bill. The 
Bill was never intended to enable 
the Government to call home any 


The Earl of Northbrook 


{LORDS} 
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one of these persons 
special reasons; and, in order to 
show that it must be a _ very 
special reason, you have the safe- 
guard of the approval of the Secretary 
of State in Council to begin with, and 
that of the Governor General in Council 
as well; and then you have the further 
safeguard, that these persons are only 
to be allowed to come home on public 
grounds, or upon a medical certificate, 
for a short time. But, my Lords, 
although the Government are of opinion 
that it is quite right that there should 
be some power that these persons may 
be allowed to come home in case of 
necessity; and although they are of 
opinion that the original provision in 
the old Act was perfectly right when 
the journey to and from India was so 
long ; yet the fact of the journey being 
now so very much shortened materially 
alters the case as to the question of 
these great personages being allowed to 
come home. Because, not only would 
they come home in a very much shorter 
time, but, if anything should happen 
in India to require their immediate 
presence there, their return to 
India would, of course, be equally 
shortened. But, my Lords, I am, as 
Secretary of State, and I am quite 
sure all my colleagues are, always 
most anxious to listen to anything 
which falls from the noble Earl, con- 
sidering the great position he kas himself 
held in India, and the interest he has 
always taken in any matter relating to 
India since his return to your Lordships’ 
House sitting here ; and, therefore, I 
am quite willing to take into considera- 
tion what he has said. My Lords, when 
the Bill was before your Lordships’ 
House the other day the noble Earl 
said what was perfectly true—that the 
Viceroy of India stood upon a sort of 
pinnacle that no one else could stand 
upon ; that he was in a position totally 
different from that of any other officer 
in India. It is equally true that, if you 
want to consult on matters of very 
great importance with regard to general 
questions in India, it is possible to make 
use of one of the Members of the 
Governor General’s Council, who would 
come home perfectly prepared to give 
you all the intelligence that the 
Viceroy could give. Therefore, my 
Lords, upon that particular point I am 
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anxious to meet the noble Earl so far 
as I can; and, considering that the 
Viceroy stands entirely alone and quite 
distinct from all the other officers men- 
tioned in the Bill, Her Majesty’s 
Government will assent to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl. I cannot 
give him any hope that we will assent 
to the other Amendment which stands 
in his name, because I think the Com- 
mander-in-Chief stands on a totally 
different footing; but, considering the 
supreme importance of the Viceroy of 
India, and how he does stand out 
on a pinnacle above everybody else, we 
will agree to the Amendment of the 
noble Earl in this matter. I may say, 
perhaps, that the second clause will 
want amending in consequence, but 
that can be done by the Standing 
Committee; and so will the Schedule 
in another way; but, so far as this 
particular Amendment of the noble 
Earl is concerned, I am willing to agree 
toit. In order to make the Schedule 
sense, it will be necessary to say ‘‘ The 
Members of the Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eaxt or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I now beg to move that the 
words ‘“‘ The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in India,” be omitted from 


the Schedule. The observations which 
Ihave made upon the subject of the 
Governor General seem to me to apply, 
with almost equal force, to the office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. 
My Lords, India is a country in which, 
as I said before, dangers occur suddenly, 
and military dangers occur with the 
greatest suddenness. I suppose many 
of your Lordships are old enough to 
recollect the time of the Mutiny. How 
long before the Mutiny took place was 
it thought possible that such a thing 
could occur? And, my Lords, even of 
late we have had, within the last two 
or three years, constant outbreaks of 
hostilities of one kind or the other in 
India. So lately as last year we had 
that very sad evert in Manipur, and it 
was not more than a week ago that we 
saw from the papers that some hostili- 
ties had occured in Burmah. Now, 
my Lords. I, myself, think that 
the Commander-in-Chief is an 
officer whose responsibility is so 
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great in that country that he ought 
to take his five years’ appointment 
for good or for bad, and not to return 
from India to this country during those 
five years. In case of the Commander- 
in-Chief being attacked with illness, if 
the illness was not very severe indeed, 
India possesses climates of every 
description ; there is no difficulty in 
his obtaining change of climate in India 
at all; and I cannot conceive that, in 
the case of an illness so grave as to 
require his absence in England for six 
months, it would not be, in the 
public interest, desirable that the 
Commander-in-Chief should receive a 
successor to his appointment; and, 
being an officer of high military 
position, it does not seem to me that it 
would be likely in any way to interfere 
with his future career—other offices 
would be open to him which he could 
fill. That is with respect to his coming 
home on sick leave. It has not always 
been that the next senior officer 
(who, I suppose, ig the person who 
would be appointed), would be an 
officer who would command the confi- 
dence of the Government here, or in 
India, to the same extent as would the 
Commander-in-Chief. In poirt of fact, 
if I were to ask the Secretary of State 
whether he could say that there is any 
officer now in India whom he would be 
inclined to appoint to be Commander- 
in-Chief in India, in the event of a 
vacancy, I doubt very much whether 
he would be able at this moment to 
name such an officer. That isa reason 
why I think that this officer also ought 
to retain his appointment, and not to 
leave India. Now, my Lords, as re- 
spects summoning home the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India on business, 
I think there are considerable objections 
to it. If the Commander-in-Chief has 
to come home on business connected 
with the Army in England, by the pro- 
visions of the Bill the whole expense 
of his substitute and everything else 
would fall upon the revenues of India, 
Surely that is not fair! If the Secre- 
tary of State proposes to introduce 
clauses in the other House, putting 
that expense upon the Imperial revenues, 
well and good; -but there is no such 
provision now in the Bill. My Lords, 
if the Commander-in-Chief is to come 
home on Indian business connected 
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with Indian military affairs, I think it 
is not fair upon the Governor General 
in Council. There is no military busi- 
ness, in my opinion, in India—no 
military question in India—which is not 
essentially affected by political con- 
siderations ; and the effect of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being summoned home 
on Indian military business to confer 
with the Government in this country 
(apart from the Governor General and 
the members of his Council) would be 
that the Governor General and the 
members of his Council would not be 
able, if they disagreed with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to represent to the 
Home Authorities the political views 
which they might hold, and which, if 
they could represent them, might very 
much modify the opinion of the 
Government upon important ques- 
tions. I hold, therefore, that the 
Commander-in-Chief coming home to 
be consulted upon an Indian military 
question, apart from the Governor 


General, when the Governor General 
could not be represented, would not be 
fair or right to the Government in 


India. On those grounds therefore, 
my Lords, I beg to move that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in India 
be omitted from the schedule. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
18, omit ‘‘ The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in India.”—(The Earl of 
Northbrook.) 


*Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
Bury): My Lords, I should be loth to 
sacrifice the discretion which we desire 
to obtain for the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in respect to this matter of 
the Commander-in-Chief coming home. 
The noble Lord seems to deal with the 
matter chiefly as an individual question 
as to what was fair to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and what was fair to the Vice- 
roy. Those are important considerations ; 
but there are public considerations of 
very much greater value. I do not 
base this provision chiefly, though I 
should to some extent, upon the ques- 
tion of a medical certificate. There is 
something to be said for the view of 
the noble Lord that, if the Commander- 
in-Chief is not well enough to continue 
in his work, he may be required to re- 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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sign—though I think it is rather an 
inconvenient doctrine, and at variance 
with what is accepted in all other parts 
of the Indian Service at the present 
time. But I would venture to remind 
the noble Lord that the existing law in 
no way protects India from being left 
without her Commander-in-Chief. He 
may, at this moment, go to the Cape, 
and, for all I know, he may go up to 
Mashonaland ; that is within Indian 
limits ; and there is nothing to prevent 
his doing so. Therefore the protection 
is illusory, and I hardly think it is worth 
while to maintain it in this matter 
of medical certificate. But I acknow- 
ledge that it is not the question of 
medical certificate that is uppermost in 
my own mind. The noble Lord, at an 
earlier part of this conversation, freely 
admitted that consultation with the 
members of the Governor General’s 
Council might be a matter of con- 
siderable value to the Government in 
England. But the Commander-in- 
Chief is one of the most important 
members of the Governor General’s 
Council ; and the matters on which the 
English Government would wish to 
consult him are matters more deeply 
affecting the welfare and maintenance 
of the Empire than any other matters 
that could be conceived. The noble Lord 
speaks as though military questions 
were divided by a sharp line into two 
categories: those which concern the 
Army in England, and those which 
concern the Army in India. Does it 
not occur to him that there is a class of 
military questions which concern both 
Armies very closely—and those military 
questions in which not only the Army in 
India, but the whole strength of the 
Empire may be involved—with respect 
to which the main decisions have to be 
taken in India, though they must be 
taken in consonance with the views 
that are held at home? Those 
questions have become much more 
important since the noble Lord was 
practically familiar with Indian Govern- 
ment. Since the year 1876 those 
questions have grown into vast impor- 
tance. I will venture to say that 
no one who is familiar with the military 
questions of the day could put out of 
view the class of occasions on which it 
might be necessary for the English 
Army and the Indian Army to co- 
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operate. My Lords, I can conceive of 
no question, or set of questions, upon 
which mature, and circumspect, and 
careful decision, taken in time 
before danger comes, by the English 
and by the Indian Government, 
is more vital to the interests of the 
Empire. I can conceive of no set of 
questions upon which all the light that 
can be thrown by the military know- 
ledge and experience, both of those 
who rule in India and those who rule 
in England, is more required for guid- 
ing us into a right and wholesome 
path ; and I will venture to say, speak- 
ing from my own personal experience, 
—for in these days these matters are 
not often absent from our considera- 
tion,—that, within no very great 
distance of time, it would have been a 
matter of the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion to myself, and to those with whom 
I act, if we could have had oral com- 
munication with the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. My Lords, I hope you 


will not ask me to develop that thesis. 
I think that most who hear me will 
see that it is capable of wide develop- 


ment, and that interests of a very 
considerable magnitude may hang 
upon the decision at which you 
arrive. I earnestly ask you not 
to take away this power, that we 
seek to obtain, from the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy of India. There 
is no probability that they will use it 
lightly, use it without canse, use it 
for any frivolous reason. And, with 
respect to the last observations made 
by the noble Lord as to who is to pay 
the steamer fare of the Commander-in- 
Chief when coming home, if these 
matters are really important in the 
highest interests of the Empire, do not 
let us quarrel about which Treasury is 
to bear the cost of the travelling ex- 
penses. I think we are capable of 
coming to some arrangement upon that 
point. My Lords, I should, of course, 
repel at once the idea that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be often sent 
for. I believe it must necessarily be 
an occasion of very great rarity; but 
Ican imagine, as I have said, cases 
in which it would be a matter of enor- 
mous value to our highest interests 
that we should send for him ; and I can- 
not conceive that any real danger would 
arise from it. You have always two 
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Commanders-in-Chief, chosen specially 
for their powers of governing large 
Armies in vast districts—the Com- 
manders -in-Chief of Bombay and 
Madras; and either of those could 
surely hold, for the few necessary weeks, 
the office of acting Commander--in- 
Chief, while the actual tenant of the 
post was in England on consultation. 
If anything happened to him; if he 
was disabled; if he was killed; such a 
remedy would have to be taken; and 
nobody has ever yet suggested that any 
great danger lurked in that contin- 
gency. My Lords, without for a 
moment pretending (I desire to guard 
myself on that point) that such power 
would often be used, I say that the dis- 
cretion of using it ought to be with the 
Government, and I hope your Lord- 
ships will not refuse it. 

“THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, no doubt the mode in which the 
noble Marquess has approached this 
question is one which may make one 
hesitate upon this Amendment ; because 
he has indicated that there are some 
tremendous occasions, to which he does 
not think it right, no doubt for public 
reasons, to allude, on which the pre- 
sence of the Commander-in-Chief in this 
country is, in his opinion, of the very 
highest moment and importance. My 
Lords, not knowing what the circum- 
stances are to which the noble Mar- 
quess refers, I cannot give my opinion 
upon them ; but I have had myself some 
experience in the Office of Secretary of 
State for India, and certainly the mili- 
tary questions, which arose during the 
time I held that Office, were of so 
grave a nature that I can scarcely 
conceive that anything so grave can 
have arisen during the tenure of Office 
of the present Government. It never 
occurred to me, or to any of my Col- 
leagues, that, in the circumstances 
in which we were then placed, it would 
for a moment have been desirable to 
have asked the Commander-in-Chief to 
come over to this country. I cannot 
allude further, any more than the noble 
Marquess could, toall the circumstances 
of the time ; because, of course, one’s 
opinion depends upon confidential in- 
formation to which I had access, 
and to which it would be highly 
improper that I should allude in 
this House. But I still feel that, 
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although it would be impossible to 
deny the weight of the arguments 
used by the noble Marquess on the 
one side, there is very great weight 
indeed in what has been said by my 
noble Friend (Lord Northbrook) upon 
the other. The circumstances of India, 
as my noble Friend has pointed out, are 
wholly different from those to which we 
are accustomed in this country. Every- 
one knows that a small cloud in the 
distance will suddenly spread into 
a hurricane, and, before your Com- 
mander-in-Chief could get back from 
this country to India, his absence 
from the Indian Empire might be the 
cause of very serious disasters. My 
Lords, if I felt perfectly satisfied that 
it was only upon some extraordinary 
occasion that such a power as this 
would be used, I might regard it with 
more indifference ; but your Lordships 
must remember what the working of 
clauses of this kind is. It is all very 
well to say that the consent of the 
Governor General in Council is required; 
but I do not believe that, if the Secre- 
tary of State and the Commander-in- 
Chief inIndia both desired that this power 
should be used, it would be possible for 
the Viceroy in Council to resist the 
demand ; and what I should be afraid 
of is that this power would come to be 
used upon occasions not so grave as 
those which the noble Marquess has 
in his mind. Of course it is a balance 
of advantages and disadvantages. As 
I said the other night, I do not for a 
moment undervalue in the slightest 
degree—it would be childish to do so— 
the advantages of consultation with high 
officers. The whole question turns 
upon this: is it, upon the whole, more 
likely that the Public Service will suffer 
seriously by the Government not being 
able to bring over the Commander-in- 
Chief, or that the Empire of India may 
be endangered by the possible absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief at a crisis 
when his presence is greatly required ? 
That is a matter upon which each 
person must form his own opinion. I, 
myself, for my own part, would greatly 
prefer that the law should rest as it is. 
With regard to sick leave, I think the 
natural conclusion from the noble 
Marquess’s argument would be that 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief 
to go to the Cape ought to be abro- 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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gated. That, however, is a matter 
which I will not press further. Upon 
the whole, I must say that I remain 
of the same opinion as my noble Friend 
(Lord Northbrook). 


On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Schedule ? Their Lordships divided : 
Contents 27 ; Not-Contents 20. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 21.) 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL 
[H. L.]—(No. 13.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived, 
and Bill to be read 3*on Monday next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H. L.J]—(No. 4.) 
Third Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 
next. 


LONDON FOG, 


Viscount MIDLETON: My Lords, 
since my noble Friend the Prime 
Minister expressed his willingness to 
support the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into this question, I 
have carefully considered the matter, 
and have taken counsel with those upon 
whose opinion I could rely ; and I have 
come to the conclusion, rightly or 
wrongly, that no good or useful pur- 
pose is likely to be served if the Com- 
mittee is to be restricted simply to 
Members of your Lordships’ House. 
I say this for three reasons. In the 
first place, a Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House has already sat to inquire 
into this question, or into the kindred 
matter of the prevention of smoke, 
in the year 1887. Several distin- 
guished Members of your Lordships’ 
House served upon it; a Bill, founded 
upon the recommendations of the 
Committee, was subsequently intro- 
duced into the House: has _ been 
annually introduced for five years: 
and is still in the stage of 
being set down for Second Reading. 
That is not encouraging as to the re- 
sults of the outcome of a Committee 
of your Lordships’ House. But, in 


the second place, since the year 1887, 
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not only do we know a good deal more 
about the subject-matter, but science 
has considerably advanced, and various 
methods for dealing with the sub- 
ject have now been suggested, which 
were not known at the time when 
that Committee was appointed. But, 
in order that these methods should 
be properly tested and appreciated, 
they should be tested by those 
who are experts, and the number 
of those experts in a matter of this 
kind on the Benches of your Lordships’ 
House is, and must always remain, 
limited. It is true that, within the last 
24 hours, we have received a very dis- 
tinguished addition to that number, 
in the person of the noble Lord 
who has taken his seat for the first 
time to-day. But that does not alter 
the fact that there are but very few of 
your Lordships’ House, and those some 
of the busiest, and consequently most 
occupied, who could be appealed to to 
serve upon a Committee for this pur- 
pose. But there is a third, and a still 
more practical reason, which, after an 
experience (which has not been a short 
one now) of legislation, both in another 
place and in your Lordships’ House, I 
think I am entitled to urge: and that 
is that, with hardly one single excep- 
tion, no measure dealing with subjects 
of this kind, which has emanated from 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House 
simply, and which has not been pressed 
in another place with all the force that 
the Government of the day have at its 
command, has had any chance what- 
soever of passing into law. And in 
the case of a measure, founded upon 
the deliberations of a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House in a matter of this 
kind, there would be a peculiar diffi- 
culty; because there are upon the 
Benches in another place many 
Members who are specially qualified 
by professional training to form their 
opinion upon a subject of this kind, 
and who are quite certain to tear in 
pieces any Bill that comes down from 
your Lordships’ House, I am afraid in 
‘some cases because they have not been 
previously consulted in the matter. Now, 
my Lords, Her Majesty's Government 
have decided that it would not be desir- 
able to issue a Reyal Cominission (which 
is the course I should have preferred) 
pon this subject, and, of course, I bow 
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to that decision ; but I do venture to 
submit that a Joint Committee of both 
Houses might meet these particular 
difficulties to which I have already re- 
ferred. In the first place, they would 
have before them all the printed evidence 
taken before the Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. In the second place, 
it would be possible to re-inforce any 
Committee appointed by your Lord- 
ships’ House by an equal number, at 
least, of men specially qualified to deal 
with the subject from the Benches in 
another place. And, thirdly, I think 
that the recommendations of such a 
Joint Committee would come with 
much greater force, and with a much 
greater chance of having practical legis- 
lation founded upon them, than any re- 
commendations which were arrived at 
by a Committee composed simply of 
Members of your Lordships’ House. 
Now, my Lords, I should not for a 
moment think of asking a Committee 
of that kind to embark upon what the 
noble Marquess seemed to be afraid I 
was touching upon—namely, a hopeless 
crusade against the vapours of the 
North Sea and the Essex Marshes. 
No, my Lords, the London fog is, I 
think, just one of those things of which 
it may be said, as is said with regard 
to vice, that it loses more than half its 
evils when it loses all its grossness ; 
and, if you could take away from the 
London fog the elements intro- 
duced into it by Londoners them- 
selves, you would have done much 
to render it less injurious to 
human life, certainly more innocuous 
as regards sapping the vital energy, 
and incomparably less expensive than 
London fogs at present are. It may 
be in the recollection of your Lordships 
that a single foggy day means an extra ex- 
penditure of £4,000 in gas alone ; and 
that, by the best computation, every 
year the combustic products which are 
sent up the chimneys to poison the air, 
instead of being used to warm our 
rooms and dwellings, amount to a tax 
upon the community of somewhat up- 
wards of £1,000,000 per annum. Those 
are established facts, and those facts 
can be proved. My Lords, it has also 
been suggested that my object was to 
point out particular remedies. My 
Lords, that is exactly the point I wish 
toavoid. I think it is most essential 


Fog. 
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that a burden of that kind should be 
left for the decision of a Committee, 
and that further inquiry should pre- 
cede any legislation. As regards 
anthracite coal, I merely mentioned 
that as one of many methods which 
might be adopted for dealing with the 
question ; and I think scant justice 
was done to it in the answer of the 
noble Marquess. If any of your Lord- 
ships wish to ascertain what may be 
done in that respect, I am given to 
understand that there is a fire burning 
at the present moment in the Prince’s 
Chamber, which was lighted this 
morning, entirely composed of anthra- 
cite coal, which I have just been 
looking at myself. I found that there 
was a very wholesome flame proceeding 
from it ; and certainly much more heat 
was given out than from the fireplace 
at the other end of the room. That, 
however, is only one branch of the 
subject. My Lords, since I first 
brought this subject before your Lord- 
ships’ House, I have been inundated 
with suggestions, practical and un- 
ractical, of all sorts and kinds. I 

ave seen articles in almost every paper 
in the daily Press on the subject—many 
of them, I confess, not very encouraging 
to anyone who wishes to act as a re- 
former in this matter ; but some point- 
ing out that science has defined various 
remedies, any one or more of which 
might be adopted. And there is one 
remedy, at all events, within our reach. 


If we only agreed, by legislation, to say- 


that all future grates should be so con- 
structed as to consume their own 
smoke, and that all future ovens should 
be rendered smokeless, you would, at 
once, have done a great deal to cope 
with the increase of the evil which is 
daily going on. Had such a measure 
been adopted, which the Smoke Preven- 
tion Act suggested, and put into force 
30 years ago, the air of London would 
now be comparatively pure. The great 
mischief has been done, not so much 
by the ordinary chimney as by the 
kitchen chimney, which must be in 
every house; and a very slight altera- 
tion indeed in many cases would entirely 
prevent the smoke and the deleterious 
action issuing therefrom. I merely 
mention these facts to prove that there 
is a distinct case to inquire into; and 


Viscount Midleton 
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I believe that such an inquiry, if there 
is not to be a Royal Commission,, 
might effectually and efficiently be 
carried on by a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Those are 
the views I venture to submit to your 
Lordships. I gave the Home Office 
private notice of the question I was 
about to put three or four days ago; 
and I hope no objection will be placed 
in the way if it be possible to form a 
Joint Committee of both Houses to 
inquire into this important matter. I 
do not say that such a Committee 
would be entirely, or perhaps even 
partly, successful; but I do say that 
the subject is one which touches the 
comfort and health of so large a portion 
of the community that we ought not 
to sit down with hands folded, and say 
that nothing can be done, until it has 
been proved, beyond all manner of 
doubt, that the evil is one which is 
irremediable, and with which it is 
impossible for us to deal. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, in the first place, I must 
be allowed to congratulate my noble 
Friend upon the valuable auxiliarythat he- 
obtained this morning to the arguments 
which he desires to press upon the 
House and upon the public. Not all 
the eloquence of my noble Friend was 
equal to that very dirty fog which we 
found upon coming into London this 
morning, and which made me feel a 
wish that it were possible by any 
means, Royal Commission or other, to 
further my noble Friend’s desires. But 
I am afraid the facts are too strong 
for us. I am not going through the 
arguments that my noble Friend re- 
peated, with great force, upon the 
evils or the remediability of the London 
fog. I am afraid lest I should be con- 
sidered to be an advocate and friend 
of the fog—anything more near an 
advocatus diaboli I cannot imagine. 
But, on the present occasion, I have 
not to argue the larger question. My 
noble Friend has gone off the safe field 
of Committees of this House and Royal 
Commissions into an unknown country 
—into the question of Joint Com- 
mittees. He is touching the mysterious 
parts of the Constitution. I do not 
exactly know what the principles are- 
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upon which Joint Committees are 
appointed, but I know that the sugges- 
tion of them is very apt to be ill 
received on the other side of the 
Central Hall. I remember some years 
ago, when the noble Lords opposite 
were in power and had a large majority 
in the House of Commons, they pro- 
posed that the Indian Budget should 
be referred to a Joint Committee; 
it was a very reasonable pro- 
posal; but all the authority of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government of that 
day could not induce the House of 
Commons to accept it. And I am told 
that it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
House of Commons would accept a 
Joint Committee on this 
Hitherto Joint Committees, with I 
think only one exception, have been 
confined to questions concerning the 
Private Business of the two Houses. I 
will not undertake, on behalf of the 
House of Commons, that they would 
consent to a Joint Committee ; I should 
be giving an undertaking which I should 
be wholly incapable of fulfilling; but I 
will undertake this: that if anyone 
moves in the House of Commons for a 
Joint Committee, and that House 
accepts it, I will do my best to per- 
suade your Lordships’ House to join 
with the House of Commons in enter- 
ing upon it. I cannot do more than 
that. My Lords, much of my noble 
Friend’s remarks were addressed to the 
point that the House of Commons 
would not accept any measure that did 
not initiate with them. If that is the 
case, the proper course is clearly for 
my noble Friend to induce one of his 
many adherents in the other House to 
move for a Committee in that House, 
and I daresay he would move it with 
success. But I do not quite under- 
stand the modesty which induces my 
noble Friend to abstain from going 
forward in that path of investigation 
he has here selected. After all, the 
main point is to collect information, 
and that information will be good 
enough whichever House it comes from ; 
it will not matter which House has 
put it into the Blue Book; and, if my 
noble Friend can get together, by 
examination in Committee, an amount 
of evidence which shows that there is 
an effective remedy for this evil, and 
that that remedy can be applied by 
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Parliament, I will venture to say that 
the House of Commons will attach just 
as much importance to that evidence 
as if it were gathered by themselves. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past Five o'clock. 


in Bengal. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 25th February, 1892. 


QUESTIONS. 


JURORS AT IRISH ASSIZES. 


Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been directed 
to resolutions unanimously passed by 
almost every Board of Guardians in 
Ulster, protesting against the existing 
system of summoning jurors to the 
Assizes without remuneration, or com- 
pensation for actual pecuniary loss 
incurred ; and whether it is his in- 
tention to introduce a clause into the 
Local Government Bill for the purpose 
of removing this grievance ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Resolutions such as are referred to in 
the question have been received from 
Boards of Guardians. There is no 
intention of introducing a clause in 
reference to the subject into the Local 
Government Bill. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that I have 
given notice of a Motion fora Select Com- 
mittee on the subject? Will the Go- 
vernment state now if they are willing 
to grant that Committee? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have not heard 
anything about a Committee. I am 
not aware that there are any differences 
between jurors in Ireland and in Eng- 
land. I am afraid that to serve as 
jurors is a sacrifice that has to be made 

y citizens in either country. 


OPIUM CULTIVATION IN BENGAL. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
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whether he can state the number of 
acres Jicensed for poppy cultivation in 
Bengal in each year from 1880-81 to 
1889-90, both inclusive; the number 
included in the revised Estimate for 
1890-91, and in the Budget Estimate 
for 1891-2; the amount of Malwa 
revenue included in the revised Esti- 
mate of Rx.5,680,300 for 1890-91, and 
the amount of Malwa revenue included 
in the Budget Estimate for 1891-2 of 
Rx.5,318,000 ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Curzon, 
Lancashire. Southport): For the ten 
years, the extent of poppy .cultiva- 
tion is in acres. 1880-81, 536,017; 
1881-82, 531,275; 1882-83, 495,740; 
1883-84, 505,843; 1884-85, 565,246; 
1885-86, 594,921; 1886-87, 562,052 ; 
1887-88, 536,607; 1888-89, 459,864; 
1889-90, 482,557; in 1890-91 it was 
500,688. The figures for 1891-92 have 
not yet been received, but in order 
to restrict the area of cultivation, the 
Government of India reduced the 
number of chests for sale in the year 
from 57,000 to 54,000. As to the 
revenue, the Malwa contribution was 
estimated at Rx.1,747,000 in both of 
the years named by the hon. Baronet. 


THE STRANRAER MAILS 
Mr. MULHOLLAND  (London- 
derry, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
masterGeneral whether his attention has 
been directed to the statement publicly 
made by the Chairman of the Belfast 
and Northern Counties Railway Com- 
ney. on 12th February, that his 
ompany were able and willing to 


carry the Mails between Stranraer and 
Londonderry in halfan hour less time 


than they had undertaken by the 
recently concluded agreement ; whether 
he can state how often the Mail Train 
for the North of Ireland has been 
more than ten minutes’ late in arriving 
at Carlisle and at Stranraer since the 
establishment of the accelerated Mail 
service on lst September, 1891; and 
whether he has taken any steps with 
the object of enforcing reasonable 
punctuality in the delivery of the 
mails at Stranraer by the English 
and Scotch Railway Companies con- 
cerned ? 


Sir Joseph Pease 


‘COMMONS} 
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THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Ferausson, Manchester, 
N.E.): Attention has been directed to 
the statement referred to, and the 
Department would be glad to have the 
Mails carried between Stranraer and 
Derry in half-an-hour less time than 
at present. But it is understood that 
the Company make the proviso that a 
punctual arrival of the Mail Train at 
Stranraer shall be “ensured,” and the 
Department is, of course, not in a 
position to guarantee absolute punctu- 
ality. Since the establishment of the 
Service on the 1st Septemher last, the 
Mail Train has been more than 10 
minutes late at Carlisle on 69 
occasions, and more than 10 minutes 
late at Stranraer on 101 occasions. 
In 50 of these cases the irregularity 
has exceeded 15 minutes, and in 
almost every instance in which there 
has been great delay, it has been due 
either to an accident or to the severity 
of the weather. Urgent  represen- 
tations have, however, been addressed 
to the Railway Companies concerned, 
both as regards the general service 
and also in view of particular cases of 
delay, and they have promised to 
make every effort to secure punctuality. 
As I have already stated, the speed is 
high, 40 miles an hour over all, for 405 
miles, with about 70 miles of single 
line in Scotland. There is heavy work 
to be done at the stations, including a 
growing Parcel Post; and, in the 
circumstances, absolute punctuality ‘s 
difficult to maintain. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Does 
the delay arise chiefly on the English 
or Irish side ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
delay, as I have said, arises on the 
English and Scotch lines. 


ARMY PENSIONS, 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether soldiers of over 50 years, who 
have served twelve years with the 
colours, are entitled to have their 
names entered at Chelsea Hospital for 
a deferred pension under the Warrant 
of 1847? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): To be entitled to a 
deferred pension from the age of 50 
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years a soldier must have enlisted 
before 23rd July, 1864, and must have 
been Pe lit with two good con- 
duct badges after not less than 14 years’ 
service. 

Mason RASCH: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, will he have that 
fact more generally made known ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will inquire, 
and see if it is necessary to advertise 
it further. 


CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN INDIA, 


Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a state- 
ment of the consumption of opium and 
its preparationin British India for the 
year 1890-1, similar to that for the 
previous ten yéars, contained in State- 
ment B appended to the letter from 
the Government of India, dated 14th 
October last, recently made public ; 
and whether the figures in Statement 
B refer to annual periods expiring on 
3lst March in each year; and, if so, 
whether he can explain why Statement 


B does not comprise the figures for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1891? 
Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; the figures 


in continuation of State- 
ment B, have not yet been received 
from the Governor of India; but 
they will be laid on the Table as soon 
as they are received. In the mean- 
while, I can give the hon. Member the 
figures as they appear in the Provincial 
Reports for all Provinces except Madras 
and the North West Provinces. The 
annual periods in Statement B expire 
on 3lst March, except in the case of 
the North West Provinces, where they 
expire on 30th September. Statement 
Bwas sent home with the Governor 
of India’s despatch of 14th October, 1891, 
when the figures for 1890-1 were not 
available in a complete form. 


for 1890-1, 


PRESBYTERIAN ARMY CHAPLAINS. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has received the Report 
of 2a Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland (since approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly) on the subject of Presby- 
terian Army Chaplains, in which it was 
suggested that the superintendence of 
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the work shall be carried on by a Com- 
mittee representing all the Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland, and minis- 
ters of all the Presbyterian Churches 
shall be eligible as chaplains; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
scheme proposed, besides providing 
much greater efficiency, will also secure 
economy, and that under the scheme 
the Presbyterian Churches undertake 
to supply all additional service needed 
beyond that provided by the fixed 
maximum expenditure of £800 per 
annum, he will give his favourable con- 
sideration to these proposals, with a 
view to their early adoption ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes; I have 
received the Report in question ; but I 
have no means of knowing whether the 
suggestions contained in it are accept- 
able to all the Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland. Until I know this is the 
case, I am not in a position to consider 
the suggestions of the Report. 
THE COASTGUARD O'HALLORAN AT 

EASTBOURNE, 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he will cause 
a strict inquiry to be made into the case 
of a coastguard man, recently stationed 
at Eastbourne, by name O’Halloran,who 
has just been pensioned out of the 
Service on two shillings per day, to 
which he was entitled by length of 
service, with a gratuity of only £3 as a 
compensation for 15 months of bodily 
suffering, due to a terrible accident on 
a dark night in November, 1890, when 
on patrol duty, and which has reduced 
him to the position of a helpless 
invalid for life; whether he is aware 
that, owing to the fence round the 
Redoubt at the east end of the town being 
of insufficient height, the coastguard- 
man, who had only been about 48 
hours at the station, stumbled over the 
fence and fell into the ditch, a distance 
of about 25 to 30 feet, and that he was 
after a time sent to Haslar and treated 
on the surgical side, and then on the 
medical side, and ultimately discharged 
as cured, whereas results show he 
ought not to have been discharged ; 
whether he is aware that the man 
cannot be received into the Princess Alice 
Hospital at Eastbourne because of his 
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serious condition, and that, by the aid 
of private charity, he will be moved to 
the London Hospital, if possible ; 
whether the fence round the Redoubt 
has since been greatly increased in 
height on the representation of the 
Vicar of the parish; and whether, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, the Admiralty wiil consider the 
ey of granting him some ad- 
dition to his pension, in view of the 
fact that if the Redoubt had been 
private property heavy damages could 
have been recovered for injuries 
received ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce MHamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have had this 
case personally investigated by an 
officer of the Medical Department, and 
find that the circumstances attending 
the sad accident to O'Halloran are, in 
the main, as stated in the question. 
It does not, however, appear that any 
mismanagement occurred in the treat- 
ment ofthe injury ; and, ifdesired, I shall 
be glad to show the Papers on the sub- 
ject to the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
The question of the pension to be awarded 
to O'Halloran has been again reviewed 
in the light of the circumstances which 
have now been fully reported ; and the 
Admiralty consider that, under the 
regulations, they are justified in grant- 
ing the unfortunate man an increased 
pension of £47 3s. a year for life, or 7d. 
a day more than the pension awarded 
in the first instance. 


OUTRAGE NEAR CANTON. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been called to a report 
in the Standard of Thursday, 18th 
instant, of a violation of a Treaty by 
the Chinese Authorities of Canton, 
from which it appears that about a 
week ago the Canton officials, by order 
of the Viceroy, came with a band of 
soldiers and seized a warehouse occu- 
pied by a British merchant within the 
30 mile Treaty radius of Canton, pos- 
sessed themselves of all the business 
books and accounts, and now have 
carried off the whole of the merchan- 
dise contained in the warehouse, upon 
all of which full duty had been paid; 
and whether any steps have been taken 


Admiral Field 
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by Her Majesty’s Government to obtain 
satisfaction for the outrage, especially 
as the Chinese Authorities themselves 
regard it as a test case? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrHer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): A Report of this case has 
been received from the Acting British 
Consul at Canton. As his own repre- 
sentations to the Viceroy had been 
unavailing, he had referred the matter 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, 
who had doubtless already addressed 
the Chinese Government upon the sub- 
ject. Sir John Walsham will, however, 
be informed that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been drawn 
to the case, and that they await his 
Report of the result of the steps 
taken by him. It is only fair 
to add that the contention of 
the Chinese Authorities appears 
to be that the gentleman in question 
was not entitled, according to Treaty, 
to have a trading establishment at Fat- 
shan, outside Canton, but the methods 
resorted to for the suppression of his 
business seem to have been unjustifiable. 
They further allege that he was guilty 
of smuggling, but this he entirely 
denies. 


Forms, &c. 


POSTAGE OF REQUISITION FORMS 
UNDER THE PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTRATION (IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, with refer- 
ence to the forms of requisitions which, 
under “‘ The Pariiamentary Registration 
(Ireland) Act, 1885,” clerks of unions 
are obliged to serve on inhabitant occu- 
piers in Ireland, whether he is aware 
that in returning the same to the clerks 
the inhabitant occupiers are not 
obliged to prepay the postage, and that 
where the postage is not prepaid 
double postage has to be paid by the 
Board of Guardians; and whether, 
considering that this penalty is incurred 
through no fault of the Board, he will 
in such cases direct that the original 
halfpenny postage only be charged ? 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I can 
only say that I have no power to remit 
the penalty in the cases described. 
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THE CLAIMS OF PRISON WARDERS. 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Committee of the 
Home Office of last year, appointed to 
consider the claims of prison warders 
and other officers, in regard to certain 
matters concerning their remuneration 
and hours of duty, &c., has yet reported ; 
and, if so, whether he will be prepared 
to lay the Report upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattuews, Birmingham, E.): The 
Committee on the claim of prison 
warders and other officers has reported, 
but, as I informed the hon. Baronet last 
Session, it is not usual to publish the 
Report of a Departmental Committee. 
I can, however, state the decisions 
come to in consequence of the Report— 
namely, that the pay and emolu- 


ments of officers of local prisons have 
been increased ; a larger amount of 
leave has been sanctioned; and an 
addition has been made to the maxi- 
mum rates of pay of assistant warders 


in convict prisons. 


RURAL POSTMEN, 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
it is the case that unappointed rural 
postmen in Lanarkshire are only paid 
18s. a week, with 12s. sick allowance, 
against 23s. pay, with full sick allow- 
ance, paid to the appointed rural 
postmen ; whether the appointed post- 
men get pensions on retiring, while the 
unappointed postmen are not eligible 
for pensions; and whether the hours 
of labour and the work done by the 
two classes of men are frequently the 
same; and, if so, whether some at- 
tempt can be made to improve the 
condition of the unappointed postmen ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: If un- 
established rural postmen doing a full 
day’s work are referred to in this 
question they would be on fixed wages 
of, in some cases, as much as 18s. 
& week ; they would also receive half- 
pay during sickness. Established 
postmen have a scale of wages rising 
to 22s. a week (not 23s.), and receive 
two-thirds pay during sickness. Un- 
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established men would not be eligible 
for pensions on retiring, as these are 
only granted to established postmen, 
Unestablished postmen are either men 
temporarily employed who may be 
permanently appointed when vacancies 
occur, or are men who are disqualified 
in some way for established appoint- 
ments, but who are found able to do a 
particular duty, and whose employ- 
ment is continued, therefore, as a 
favour, in order that they may not be 
sent adrift. 


EDINBURGH SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM CLERKS, 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
if he can explain why only Clauses 8, 
9, and 10 of the Order in Council of 
21st March, 1890, have as yet been 
applied to the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art; and whether there is 
a probability of the remaining clauses 
being applied soon ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The Order in Council of 
Zist March, 1890, applies exclusively 
to clerks of the Second Division, of 
whom there are none at the Edinburgh 
Museum. The regulations respecting 
holidays, sick leave, and attendance- 
book, were settled Departmentally and 
without reference to the Order in 
Council of 21st March, 1890. 


WOODFORD AND WHITEGATE POSTAL 
SERVICE, 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
with reference to the postal service at 
present existing between Woodford 
and Whitegate, whether he is aware 
that, owing to the delay at present in- 
volved in sending through Limerick 
and Dublin letters posted in either 
Whitegate and Woodford and ad- 
dressed to the other town, a distance 
of only six miles, no letters requiring 
expedition can be sent through the 
post; and whether, considering the 
convenience of the people of the dis- 
trict, the increased number of letters 
which would be posted, and the fact 
that a rural messenger already goes 
about half the distance between these 
two towns, he will now have direct 
service established between them ? 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
delivery would be accelerated by a 
through direct service, but the number 
of letters affected is very small in- 
deed ; there is already a loss upon the 
service, and the improvement would 
entail a considerable increase. 


BURIAL GROUND AT ENNIS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Local Government Board has received 
a memorial from certain inhabitants of 
the town of Ennis, protesting against 
the closing of the old Abbey burial 
ground in that town, and pointing out 
that an invidious distinction has been 
made in favour of five families who are 
still allowed to use the burial ground ; 
and whether the other native-born and 
resident inhabitants who have memo- 
rialised will be allowed the same per- 
mission ? 

Mr. JACKSON: A memorial of the 
nature referred to has been received 
by the Local Government Board. The 
privilege in the case of the five families 
was granted solely on the ground that 
the persons concerned owned properly 
constructed vaults, sound and in good 
preservation. The inquiry under which 
the old Abbey burial ground was closed 
showed that it was overcrowded, and 
constituted a serious danger to the 
health of the inhabitants of the town, 
and the Board do not consider that 
any interments could be safely per- 
mitted except in the vaults referred to. 


LEASEHOLDERS UNDER THE LAND 
ACT, 1887. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he is aware that holders of 
leases made between the years 1826 and 
1832 have been decided to be excluded 
from the Land Act of 1887,on the 
ground that the Act for relief of lease- 
holders whose leases contain covenants 
against alienation does not extend to 
them ; and whether he will introduce 
a Bill to remedy this defect ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The point referred to in the 
— does not appear to have been 

ecided by the Chief Commissioners, 
but I am informed that a decision to 
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the effect mentioned was made by a 
Sub-Commission. I will look into the 
point, and bring it under the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, COUNTY 
DOWN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg te ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
reference to the recent loss of the 
lives of the fishermen at Newcastle, 
whether, considering that, on 30th 
April last, the present Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland stated 
that the construction of the necessary 
harbour worksat Newcastle would only 
cost £1,300, asum which he did not “at 
that moment ”’ feel justified in asking 
Parliament to vote, and in view of the 
accommodation to the public, and of 
the great danger to the lives of the poor 
fishermen who are obliged to earn a 
livelihood there, he will now consider 
the desirability of erecting a suitable 
quay at Newcastle? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
would beg the right hon. Gentleman to 
give this subject careful consideration. 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): I 
am not prepared to recommend that 
the Government should undertake the 
works in question. I ought, perhaps, to 
point out that the late Chief Secretary 
stated that the cost would be at least 
£13,000, not £1,300. 


THE CONVICT JOSEPH MULLETT. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Reports of the 
prison doctor concerning Joseph Mul- 
lett, sent to the Prison Board during 
the last year of Mullett’s imprisonment 
in Downpatrick ; whether the doctor 
then considered it necessary to order 
him stimulants to preserve his life ; 
whether any complaint has _ been 
made as to his conduct _ since 
his removal from Downpatrick ; and 
whether, in order to allay the anxiety 
of his widowed mother and friends, he 
will allow an examination to be made 
by an independent medical gentleman ? 

Mr. JACKSON: As I have already 
said, in answer to a question, there 
does not appear to be any reason for 
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ordering a special and independent 
Medical Report as to the condition of 
the prisoner. He has, like other 
prisoners under the charge of the prison 
medical man, occasionally received 
stimulants. Iam not aware that any 
complaint has been made. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will not consider the desirability of 
giving the House full information as to 
past Medical Reports which have been 
made in reference to this unfortunate 
man? I may add that there is very 
grave uneasiness aroused in Ireland, 
induced by the recollection of the fate 
of Patrick Nally, and of the way he 
was treated. It would be well to con- 
vey to the minds of the Irish people an 
assurance that this man is receiving 
fair-play, and this might be done by 
making known the past Medical Reports 
as to the state of the prisoner. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not see any 
reason to depart from what appears to 
be the general rule. As I have said, 
there does not appear to be any reason 
to doubt the Medical Report made. 

Mr. DILLON: I give notice that 
I shall take the opportunity of raising 
this question on the Prisons Vote, be- 
cause very grave rumours have reached 
Irish Members as to the condition and 
treatment of the prisoner. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
answers given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man are very like those we used to re- 
ceive about Mr. Nally, and Mr. Nally 
died very suddenly just before he 
ought to have been liberated. 

Mr. JACKSON: The question of 
Nally I know nothing of, it does 
not arise; but as to the present case, 
IT can only say if hon. Members 
have any information upon which they 
desire inquiry should be made, and 
will lay this information before me, I 
will cause inquiry to be made. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND— 
INCOME TAX. 

. Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the 

Treasury if he can explain why the 

Board of Inland Revenue have failed 


for five years to refund the Income Tax r 
on the sum of £20,000 a year paid to | the scheme at a special meeting ? 


{25 Fesruary, 1892} 
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the Royal University of Ireland under 
the Act of 1881, and whether the sum 
withheld now amounts to £2,750? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am informed 
that the whole of the Income Tax up 
to April last has, under 44 & 45 Vict., 
now been refunded. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR; Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when it was 
refunded ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: That is a ques- 
tion I am unable to answer without 
notice. 


FAIR RENT SUB-COMMISSION— 
COUNTY ANTRIM. 


Mr. PINKERTON: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the date on which the Sub-Commission 
for the County of Antrim last sat to hear 
fair rent applications in respect of hold- 
ings in the Union of Antrim, also the 
number of fair rent applications—includ- 
ing applications under the Redemption 
of Rent (Ireland!Act)—from the County 
of Antrim still remaining undisposed 
of; and if he will give the date of the 
next sitting of the Sub-Commission for 
hearing applications from the Union of 
Antrim ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Chief Com- 
missioners report that the last Sub- 
Commission sitting for the Poor Law 
Union of Antrim took place in May, 
1891. The number of cases at present 
undisposed of in the Union of Antrim 
is 37, and in the whole County of 
Antrim, 323. The Commissioners have 
not yet fixed the date for the next sit- 
ting in the Antrim Union. 


LOCAL INQUIRIES UNDER THE 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who attends a local 
inquiry under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, is empowered by any rule of the 
Local Government Board to reject an 
improvement scheme for the erection 
of cottages, because the Guardian of 
the division for which the scheme was 
made had failed to attend, the Board 
of Guardians having already sanctioned 
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Mr. JACKSON: No such rule as 
that suggested in the question exists. 
Whether a scheme is rejected or not, 
it does not fall through by reason of 
the absence of the Guardian in ques- 
tion. The Inspector has to satisfy 
himself upon the evidence. - 

Mr. TUITE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman cause further inquiry to be 
made? I am informed that in the 
Mullingar Union several schemes have 
been rejected for the cause I have 
stated. 

Mr. JACKSON: According’ to my 
information the rejection has been not 
because of the absence of a Guardian, 
but because the evidence did not satisfy 
the Inspector. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AT EAST- 
BOURNE. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can state what proportion of the East- 
bourne borough police force has been 
engaged on Sundays, since May, 1891, 
for the protection of the Salvation 
Army, thereby enabling them to have 
"senocempape through the streets of East- 

urne ; whether any and what extra 


police aid has been provided in connec- 
tion with the said processions, and at 
what cost; whether any other religious 
organisations hold outdoor meetings and 
processions at Eastbourne, and what 


lice protection is necessary or 
as been provided in the above-named 
period for them ; what sum has been 
id to the authorities at Eastbourne 
by the Salvation Army for the special 
services rendered by the local police ; 
and what proportion, if any, of the 
cost of additional police has been paid 
by the Salvation Army ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Since 19th July, 
ractically the whole strength of the 
astbourne police force has been en- 
gaged on Sundays in the protection of 
the Salvation Army. Extra police aid 
from East Sussex Constabulary and 
Hove Town was obtained on nine 
different occasions, at a cost of 
£157 14s. 4d. I am informed that 
three or four other religious organisa- 
tions hold meetings at Eastbourne on 
Sundays and weekdays, cut no police 
otection in these cass is uired. 
The Salvation Army has not paid any- 
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thing in respect of the services of the 
borough police force or of the extra 
police assistance supplied from other 
forces. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to convey 
that the Salvation Army are not to ob- 
tain the same protection as any other 
citizens would receive ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not said 
one word in that direction. 

THE SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE AT 

AIRDRIE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been calied to the very 
widespread dissatisfaction which exists 
in connection with the administration 
of justice in Airdrie; whether his pre- 
decessor in Office, or the Secretary for 
Scotland, received a memorial from the 
Faculty of Procurators in that town, 
bringing the gravest charges against the 
Local Sheriff Substitute, and demand- 
ing inquiry, and whether such inquiry 
was refused ; and, if so, on what grounds; 
whether, since last Session, he has re- 
ceived any further complaints regarding 
the public behaviour of the Judge in 
question, and the conduct of business 
in his Court; and whether any pro- 
vision exists under the Law of Scotland 
for the removal of Judges in the inferior 
Courts who abuse or disgrace their 
office ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : Iam aware that dissatis- 
faction exists in connection with the 
administration of justice in the Airdrie 
Sheriff Court. The answer to the third 
question is in the affirmative. As to 
the fourth paragraph, provision is made 
in the Sheriff Courts Act of 1877, by 
which a Sheriff Substitute is removable 
from office by the Secretary for Scot- 
land for inability or misbehaviour on a 
Report by the Lord President of the 
Court of Session and the Lord Justice 
Clerk. The Faculty of Procurators in 
Airdrie requested my predecessor to 
institute a public inquiry, which he re- 
fused to do. There is, so far as I am 
aware, no precedent for such an inquiry 
being instituted, and the statutory 
remedy is that which I have re- 
ferred to. 
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WELSH-SPEAKING POSTMASTERS, 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
yonshire, Eifion): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether under the 
operation of the pension scheme a large 
number of Postmasters will shortly 
retire; and whether the vacancies that 
will occur in the Welsh-speaking dis- 
tricts of Wales will be filled by men 
thoroughly conversant with the Welsh 


language ? 


e? 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : If there 
are any candidates for the appoint- 
ments in question who know Welsh it 
is intended to give them the preference, 
provided, of course, they are in other 
respects well qualified. 


THE STATIONERY WASTE PAPER 
WORKS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to an article published in 
the Weekly Star, of Saturday the 20th 
February, entitled ‘“‘A Government 
Sweating Den,” which describes the 
-eonditions under which the Govern- 
ment employés in ‘Her Majesty’s 
Waste Paper Works” are compelled 
to labour; whether he is aware that 
the condition of the establishment is, 
as regards ventilation, cubical space, 
protection in case of fire, warming, and 
lavatory arrangements, a violation of 
the regulations under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts; whether Mr. Pigott, 
Controller of the Stationery Office, is 
responsible for this Department ; 
whether he can state what is the scale 
of wages paid to, and the hours of 
labour per day of, the different classes 
of women workers employed in this 
Department ; and whether it is the 
fact that recently, when the officials 
required them todo more work, several 
of them went to Mr. Watson, the repre- 
sentative of the Stationery Department, 
and objected; whether the hours of 
labour of the female workers are the 
same as, or different from, those of the 
male workers employed; and, if dif- 
ferent, in what respects; and whether 
he will cause an immediate inquiry to 
be made, with a v ew to bringing the 
condition of this Government Office up 
to the requiremeits of the Factory 
Acts ? 
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Sir J. GORST : I answered a similar 
question on Tuesday. Immediately 
afterwards I received the following Re- 
port from the Home Office Inspector :— 

‘“‘ T have inspected the Earl Street premises 
for the last five years. I have inspected it this 
morning ; the cubic space is more tban ample ; 
there are two staircases ia each floor-—-(fire)— 
the lavatory arrangements are admirable. It 
is an industry which forms a part of every 
paper mill, and the conditions here are iden- 
tical with those which obtain elsewhere, and if 
possible better. It is absolutely impossible 
for rag or paper sorters to have seats; all the 
hands questioned assert that they are per- 
fectly content with the work. Only one case of 
influenza has occurred among the hands, 
averaging 50, during this autumn and winter.” 

(Signed) Epwarp GovuLp, 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories. 


The Controller of the Stationery Office 
is responsible for the factory. Wages 
vary from 6s. to 14s. per week; 6s. is 
paid to the learners, and there are very 
few of them; the hours are 474 per 
week. Ten to twelve days’ holiday, 
with full pay, are given in the year. 
There is no truth in the statement that 
recently, when the officials required 
the women workers to do more work 
several of them went to Mr. Waston, 
the representative of the Stationery 
Department, and objected. The 
porters of the Stationery Office, some 
of whom are employed as required in 
connection with the Waste Paper 
Factory, have a different and shorter 
scale of hours. 


UNCULTIVATED LAND IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Mr. GIBBS (London): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of a member of a 
Commission sent by the Government of 
the United States to inquire into the 
subject of immigration into the United 
States, in which the following para- 
graph appears :— 

“The chief cause, as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, is the land question, inasmuch as 
about 22 millions of acres of productive land 
belonging to the estates of landlords and of the 
absentee and resident nobility are lying idle ;” 
whether the statistics of his Depart- 
ment confirm this assertion; and 
whether he is aware that this precise 
figure is the one which appears in a 
Report of 1795 as the then existing area 
of uncultivated land, before the en- 

3B 
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closures had been made to any great 
extent in England, or the model agri- 
culture of Scotland had been carried to 
its present perfection ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have seen 
some newspaper paragraphs respecting 
the Report to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and the statement referred to 
receives no support from the most 
recent officiai statistics at my disposal. 
It is the fact that in an Appendix to a 
Report of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1795 the uncul- 
tivated land in Great Britain was 
estimated at 22 million acres, but 
whether this estimate is in any way 
the foundation for the statement in 
question I am unable to say. Whatever 
may have been the case a century ago, 
it is quite certain that the uncultivated 
land, which could, under existing cireum- 
stances, be profitably cultivated, is 
nothing like the quantity named. 


LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE. 

Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the opinion of 
Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in 
India, has been taken on all or any of the 
evidence submitted to Lord Wantage’s 
Committee ; and, if so, whether Lord 
Roberts’ opinion will be communicated 
to Parliament ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Com- 
mittee had absolute freedom as regards 
taking evidence. I have not yet seen 
it, and am unable to say whether it 
contains any communication from the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Viscount CURZON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether 
the War Office has taken Lord Roberts’ 
opinion on any evidence before the 
Committee ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir ; we 
have submitted the evidence to no one. 

Subsequently, 

Viscount CURZON said: I do not 
think my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State quite caught the drift of 
my Question, No. 38. I did not 
ask whether the Committee had 
taken evidence, but whether the War 
Office had taken the opinion of Lord 
Roberts on the evidence and placed it 
before Parliament. 


Mr. Gibbs 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; we 


have not submitted the evidence to 
anybody. 


THE ERASMUS SMITH ENDOWMENTS, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
Scheme of the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Commissioners, with reference 
to the Erasmus Smith endowments, 
will be published ; how long it is since 
the resolution of the Commissioners 
relating to this endowment, and upon 
which their Scheme is to be drafted, 
was passed ; and whether steps will be 
taken to expedite a decision with 
reference to this important endow- 
ment, worth more than £10,000 a year, . 
and in which such large public interests 
are involved ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Educational 
Endowments Commissioners report 
that there has been some necessary 
delay in completing the Draft Scheme 
relating to the Erasmus Smith Endow- 
ment, but that it is now almost com- 
pleted, and will, it is expected, be 
published before the commencement of 
the Easter Law Sittings. 


Exchanges. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is yet in a position to 
announce the decision of his Depart- 
ment on a question stated by his pre- 
decessor to have been under considera- 
tion at the beginning of last Session— 
namely, the granting of licences for 
telephone exchanges to applicants pro- 
posing to introduce loud speaking and 
other improved forms of telephone, 
which have become available through 
the expiration of the principal telephone 
patents in July last ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
subject of the hon. Member's question is 
part of one of a much wider scope, 
which has occupied my attention ever 
since I entered upon my present Office, 
and which is being considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but speaking 
generally with regard to the grant of 
additional licences each application 
must be considered upon its individual 
merits. 
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THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he can state 
the number of vessels employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade on the 
East Coast of Africa south of the 
River Juba ; the number of their crews, 
the number of boats cruising, and the 
annual cost of the service upon an 
average of the last ten years; the 
number of casualties, of deaths by 
disease, and of men invalided home 
during those ten years ; the number of 
slave-carrying vessels taken, and of 
slaves set free by the Naval Service 
during those ten years ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
general service on the East African 
station is so mixed up with the work con- 
nected with the suppression of the slave 
trade that it is impossible to ascertain 
from the Reports and the Returns at 
what precise period of time a vessel was, 
or was not, employed on this particular 
work, and it would entail much labour 
to work out, even approximately, an 
answer to the various questions put by 
the hon. Member. I may, however, 
state that the number of slave-carrying 
vessels taken during the period in 
question is 257, and the number of 
slaves liberated 2,936. 


THE HAULBOWLINE DOCKS. 

Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., $.E.} : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he has received a resolu- 
tion passed on the 11th instant by the 
Cork Trades’ Association re the 
Haulbowline Docks; and if he is 
prepared to make inquiries, with a 
view to carrying out the objects of the 
resolution ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
Provision has been made in the 
Estimates of this and the following 
year to complete the erection of the 
necessary plant to enable the dock at 
Haulbowline to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, and 
when the dolphins have been con- 
structed all the arrangements will have 
been practically completed. 
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THE TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
how many, if any, of the 23 treason- 
felony prisoners confined in British 
prisons during the past ten years have 
become insane ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: One prisoner of 
the treason-felony class has become 
insane during the past ten years. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the duties performed by the First Class 
Clerks of the Central Telegraph Office are 
exactly similar to those performed by 
the Second Class Clerks; whether he 
will state what is the distinction 
between the two classes which warrants 
such a large difference in the salaries ; 
whether it is usual to have regard to 
precedent in order to prevent one clerk 
being more fortunate in obtaining pro- 
motion than another clerk whose service 
qualifications and character are equally 
good; and whether he will in future 
direct that all promotions from the 
Second to the First Class shall be so 
far retrospective as to ensure that the 
clerk promoted ‘enjoys a similar 
advantage’’ to that of his immediate 
predecessor ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
duties performed by theFirst andSecond- 
Class clerks in the Central Telegraph 
Office are not identical. The distinction 
consists in the quality: of the duties 
prescribed for each class, and as the 
allotment of the scales of pay and the 
numbers proper to each class have very 
recently been settled after full and care- 
ful consideration, the difference in the 
salaries is considered to be fully war- 
ranted. The maximum of the second- 
class and the minimum of the first-class 
are identical—namely, £110ayear. It 
is not usual to have regard to precedent, 
and, indeed, it is impossible to prevent 
one deserving officer being more for- 
tunate than another in obtaining pro- 
motion. 


THE COMMISSION ON TUBER- 
CULOSIS. ‘ 
Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool): I 
beg to ask the President of the 


3B 2 
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Board of Agriculture whether he can 
give the House any information re- 
garding the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis; whether he can say 
when it held its last sitting; whether 
the Minutes of Evidence given before 
the Commission have been printed and 
distributed; whether he is aware of 
the anxiety with which its Report is 
waited for by those whose industry 
may be vitally affected by its recom- 
mendations; and when he expects it to 
report ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed 
that the Royal Commission held its 
last meeting on the 28th of January 
last ; but I may observe that investi- 
gations are being carried on in addition 
to the taking of evidence at the meet- 
ings of the Commission. Minutes of 
the evidence given before the Com- 
mission have been printed for the use 
of the Commissioners, but the evidence 
has not been distributed to the public. 
I do not under-estimate the interest 
with which the Report of the Com- 
mission is awaited, but I am not in a 
position to state when their investiga- 
tions are likely to be concluded. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the “ conditions,” upon which tenders 
were invited for printing and publishing 
the Parliamentary Reports of Debates 
and Proceedings, stipulated that the 
first edition should be issued in daily 
parts, stitched, ‘‘ without covers”; and 
whether the tenderers were informed 
that permission would be subsequently 
given to the successful competitor for 
the contract to issue that edition in 
covers, and with advertisements, yield- 
ing a larger profit than the subsidy ? 

Sm JOHN GORST (Chatham): The 
answer to the first question is, Yes; to 
the second No. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that letters posted 
at Dublin for Castlecomer, County 
Kilkenny, are usually sent by train to 
Thurles and thence per mail car to 
Castlecomer ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that there was no mail service 
between Thurles and Castlecomer for 


Mr. Furness 
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a number of days from the 19th instant, 
and considering the great inconvenience 
caused to the public by the interruption 
of the mail service, he will in future, in 
case of a block on the ordinary mail 
road, give directions to have the 
mails from Dublin to Castlecomer for- 
warded by way of Urlingford, Freshford, 
or Ballyragget, or by some of the other 
roads which are always open to traffic? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
mails for Castlecomer are sent in the 
manner described, the railway to 
Castlecomer not being used, because 
there is no convenient train available 
for the service. The mails arrive in 
ordinary course, by car, at 7 a.m. 
The recent very exceptionable snow- 
fall caused both roads and railways to 
be blocked in many parts of the dis- 
trict ; and inquiry is being made into 
the question of adopting the route 
mentioned in the event of any similar 
emergency in future. 


Condition of Argentina. 


THE BRAZILIAN AND ARGENTINE 
REPUBLICS. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will lay upon the Table copies of any 
recent laws passed by the Brazilian and 
Argentine Republics respecting the 
naturalisation of foreigners ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: A transla- 
tion of Chapter 69 of the Constitution 
of the Brazilian Republic, which 
contains the Brazilian Law on 
Nationality, will be laid upon the Table. 
With reference to the Argentine 
Republic, a Bill on naturalisation was 
before the Chamber of Deputies last 
year, but, so far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are informed, it has not 
yet been passed into law. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
ARGENTINA, 


Mr. BAUMANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Report of Mr. 
Arthur Herbert, Secretary of Legation 
at Buenos Ayres, upon the financial 
condition of Argentina, has been 
published ; and, if not, whether he 
will lay it upon the Table ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The proof 
of the Report has been sent to Mr. 
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Herbert, in order that he might have 
the opportunity of revising it before 
ublication. It is hoped that it will 
shortly be received back from him, 
and the Report will then be laid upon 
the Table. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate when Members may expect to see 
the Scotch Education Code, which was 
laid upon the Table of the House in 
“dummy” on the 15th instant ? 

Sm C. J. PEARSON: The Code 
was delivered to Members at the Vote 
Office on the 23rd February. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is 
responsible for the annual publication 
of the Agricultural Return for Eng- 
land, the collection of which is forced 
on another Department ; if he is aware 
that those Returns are notoriously un- 
reliable, owing to the inability of 
Excise officers to collect them on 
account of their revenue duties, the 
objection of farmers to give the re- 
quired information, and the want of 
provision by Act of Parliament to 
make the information compulsory ; if 
those Returns could not be collected 
with less cost and more accuracy by 
overseers, who are willing to undertake 
the work; and whether he was in- 
formed, on taking office, of the un- 
reliability of those Returns ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Board of 
Agriculture are responsible for the 
publication of the Agricultural Returns, 
which are collected by the Inland 
Revenue Department. Regarding the 
character of the Returns, the opinions 
of the officers whose duty it is to 
examine them are quite adverse to the 
view expressed in the question. The 
work of collection is one of considerable 


magnitude, and it is considered that, 
on the whole, it is exceedingly well 


done. I do not consider that the 
Returns could be collected, either with 
less cost or more accuracy, by over- 
seers. I believe that whatever objec- 
tion may have prevailed at one time on 
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the part of farmers and others to render 
the Returns has practically disappeared ; 
and I am satisfied to rely on the in- 
creased recognition by agriculturists of 
the value of the statistics obtained 
without resorting to further powers. 
Since I took office I have on one or two 
occasions, I believe, received letters 
criticising the accuracy of the Returns ; 
but, upon inquiry, I am satisfied that 
this view is not supported by the 
facts. 


NORTH PARK, ELTHAM. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have declined to name a price for North 
Park, Eltham ; if so, whether they will 
not re-consider that resolution, and 
leave some time for negotiation before 
letting it out for building or cutting 
down the old timber ? 

THe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst): The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests 
have not declined to name a price 
for North Park, Eltham, but they 
could not do this without a valua- 
tion, of which any intending purchaser 
would have to guarantee the cost. 


IRISH RATING LAW AND BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): [ 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
there have been any, and, if so, how 
many, cases in which the abuse of rating 
powers under the Poor Law in Ireland 
has called for the interference of the 
Central Authority ; and whether it is 
possible under the Irish Rating Law 
for a Board of Guardians to abuse its 
rating powers ? 

Mr. JACKSON: With regard to the 
matter of fact referred to in the first 
paragraph, the Local Government 
Board report that there have been 
several cases in which Boards of Guar- 
dians fail to strike adequate rates, with 
the result that the unions are in debt 
at the end of their financial year. I 
am unable to advise respecting the 
subject-matter of the second para- 
graph. 
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THE PURCHASE — (IRELAND) 
ACT. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
when the rules directed by Sec. 27 of 
“‘The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1891,” will be issued; and when the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Treasury propose to make known their 
decision under Sec. 28, Sub-Sec. 7, of 
the same Act ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The rules are pre- 
pared, and will shortly be laid upon the 
Table. The Treasury has already ap- 
yor the recommendations of the 

rd Lieutenant under Section 28 (7). 
Perhaps the House will allow me to 
make a short explanation with regard 
to a portion of my speech in reply to 
the Amendment to the Address, moved 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
I find that in some quarters I have 
been supposed to have implied that 
there had been delay on the part of the 
Land Commission in issuing rules 
under the Purchase of Land Act, 1891. 
I thought, and I think hon. Mem- 
bers who were present will agree with 
me, that it was clear that the rules 
about which I was then speaking were 
the Treasury rules referred to in the 
question of the hon. Member for 
West Cavan, which has just been 
answered. As a matter of fact, as was 
stated in my speech, the rules for which 
the Land Commissioners were respon- 
sible were issued within ten days after 
the passing of the Act. 


PENSIONS TO IRISH TEACHERS. 

CotonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he could 
lay soon upon the Table a Return 
showing the calculations on which the 
present issue of pensions to Irish 
teachers is based, and also Returns 
showing why such calculations are 
now held to be insufficient without 
reinforcing the reserve by £90,000 of 
Irish money ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The subject-matter 
of this question is one for the Treasury 
rather than the Irish Government. 
But I have no doubt the hon. and 
gallant Member will receive full infor- 
mation on the matter when the Supple- 
mentary Estimate dealing with the 
£90,000 is before the House. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 

CotoneEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
will the Irish Education Bill be distri- 
buted ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am anxious that 
the Irish Education Bill should be in 
the hands of Members as soon as 
possible, and every-effort is being made 
to have it immediately distributed. 


in London. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference to 
the charge of 3s. 7d. for each certifi- 
cate of birth which has to be paid by 
children intending to compete at the 
intermediate examinations in Ireland, 
whether the Government will telegraph 
immediate instructions to the registrars 
in Ireland to charge only a nominal 
fee (as is done in England under the 
Elementary Education Act), in view 
of the fact that these certificates must 
be procured before the end of the 
present month ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The charge of 
3s. 7d. is, I find, a statutable fee, and 
even if considered advisable, there is 
no power to adopt the course suggested 
in the question. It is, moreover, to 
be borne in mind that such fees are 
the only sources of income of the 
superintendent registrars, and that the 
ability to pay on the part of inter- 
mediate education candidates is far 
greater than that of those coming 
under the elementary education system. 


IN 


OPEN AIR MEETINGS IN LONDON. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, East): I beg toask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will grant a Return of the 
places available for open air meeting in 
London, referred to by him in_ his 
answer to the deputation on Tuesday ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no ob- 
jection to give a Return of the places 
where open air meetings can lawfully 
be held in the Metropolis, and I will lay 
it on the Table in a day or two, or as 
soon as it can be prepared. 
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TUNNEL RAILWAYS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
North) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he will 
arrange to refer all Bills before Parlia- 
ment relating to tunnel railways in the 
Metropolis, to a Hybrid Committee or 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament, with power to consider 
the policy to be adopted with regard to 
such railways, and the conditions and 
regulations to be applied to the same 
in the interest of the public ? 

‘Toe PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacn, Bristol, W.): It has been usual 
for a Bill of this kind to be referred to 
a Hybrid Committee, but it is a matter 
for the House itself to decide. 


UNCLAIMED BALANCES OF 
DECEASED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the total unclaimed balances of 
deceased soldiers now amount to a con- 
siderable sum, many of them exceeding 
£20 in the case of individual soldiers ; 
and in what newspapers commonly 
read by soldiers and their relatives are 
these balances and the names of the 
soldiers leaving them published, and 
how often annually ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The un- 
claimed balances of deceased soldiers 
amount to a considerable sum; and, 
after being advertised for seven years, 
are handed over to the Royal Patriotic 
Fund for distribution in accordance 
with the Regimental Debts Act. 
Balances of individual estates frequently 
exceed £20. The balances are adver- 
tised in the London Gazette and in the 
monthly Army List ; and the lists are 
exposed at the headquarters of regi- 
mental districts. Very little practical 
result was found to be brought about 
by advertising in newspapers. 


PENSIONERS AND RESERVE MEN EM- 
PLOYED BY THE WAR OFFICE, 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 

to ask the Secretary of State for War 

whether any reduction of, or deduction 
from, the usual wages is made in any 

ol the departments or factories con- 

nected with the War Office in the case 
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of pensioners or Reserve men; and, 
whether, irrespective of their pension 
or Reserve pay, these men receive the 
same treatment in all respects when 
in Government employment as an 
ordinary civilian doing similar work 
would receive ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is no 
distinction in any respect between the 
treatment accorded in any department 
of Army administration to pensioners 
and Reserve men as compared with 
civilians employed on similar work. If 
my hon. Friend is aware of any case 
leading to a contrary impression I shall 
be glad if he will bring it to my notice. 


Chancery Suits. 


COSTS IN CHANCERY SUITS. 

Mr. DUNCAN (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Essen v. Weldon, in which it 
was shown that in the course of an 
administration suit in the Chancery 
Division an estate of more than £2,000 
net had been reduced by costs to such 
an extent that no more than £280 was 
left for the residuary legatee; and 
whether he is prepared to offer some 
proposal for the amendment of the pro- 
cedure in administration of estates in 
Chancery, so devised that it will not be 
possible to swallow up small estates in 
costs ? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTeER, Isle of Wight): 
The hon. Member has been entirely 
misinformed as to the circumstances 
alluded to in the question. The actual 
amount of the money paid into Court 
was £2,139. Of this sum no less 
than £1,465 was paid away to 40 
different creditors of the intestate. The 
whole costs incurred were £435 8s. 1d., 
of which £202 were the costs of the 
executors and residuary legatee herself. 
The costs were, I think, certainly in- 
creased by reason of there being a 
dispute between the parties interested, 
the will being in favour of a person 
who was no relation of the deceased, 
his wife and family being entirely ex- 
cluded. The Lord Chancellor proposed 
last year and hopes again to introduce a 
measure for dealing specially with the 
administration of small estates, and he 
is now being assisted by a Committee 
of Judges with reference thereto. 
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THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
West): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, with regard to the Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the Mombasa 
and Nyassa Railway, whether he will 
state to the House how much of the 
money has been spent and how much of 
the survey completed ; and whether the 
money is payed to the surveyors and 
engineers employed, or to the British 
East Africa Company ? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): My right 
hon. Friend has asked me _ to 
reply. I have to say that the pre- 
liminary survey for the Mombasa 
and Victoria Nyanza Railway was 
begun in December last, and that 
the latest information which we have 
received shows that, on 22nd January, 
the surveying parties had reached a point 
on the Tzavo river about 150 miles from 
the coast. When the Supplementary 
Estimate for this survey was withdrawn 
at the end of last Session under cir- 
cumstances which will be in the recol- 
lection of the House, I stated in the 
strongest terms that the withdrawal 
was not to be held to imply any 
change in the policy of the Govern- 
The action we took was as 
follows :—We made arrangements with 
the company that they should proceed 
with the survey, the expenses being met 
by them, and the Government, on their 
part, giving a pledge that they would 
ask the House to vote the money at the 
earliest opportunity, in order to reim- 
burse the company for expenditure 
upon the expedition to the amount 
of £20,000. Under this arrangement 
the cost of the survey has hitherto 
been met by the company, and none of 
the money which the House is asked to 
vote has been actually spent. The 
money, when voted, will be paid to 
the British East. Africa Company. I 
should add that the company is respon- 
sible for the conduct of the expedi- 
tion, but that the engineer in charge of 
the survey, Captain Macdonald, R.E., 
is appointed by the Government, and 
will make a Report to the Govern- 
ment. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : Be- 
fore this Vote is taken I should like to 
know whether the Government propose 
to lay on the Table any papers relating 
to East Africa and the East Africa 
Company, and their relations with the 
Government, and the territory through 
which the railway will go ? What I ask 
is whether the Government propose to 
offer to the House any information with 
reference to the undertaking generally ?: 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We hope that 
papers on the survey and the terri- 
tories through which the railway would 
pass will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers to-morrow. I think they contain 
full details of the cost of the survey. I 
cannot promise papers as to the stand- 
ing of the East Africa Company, and 
I do not know if such papers exist, but 
I hope the House will feel that the 
Government have afforded all necessary 
and proper information for the discus- 
sion of the Vote. S 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
about Captain Lugard’s Report ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
that Captain Lugard has reported in 
any way to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I do not think his Report 
bears on this particular question. 
Certainly Her Majesty’s Government 
have no official cognisance of him in 
the matter, but inquiries will be made. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 


was a Report to the East India Com- 
pany last year, and it purported to be 
a preliminary survey of the whole of 


this country. I should like to know 
whether that Report will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will certainly 
see that that shall be done, if it can 
be conveniently done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Will the Charter be included in the 

apers ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): What is the expenditure m- 
curred by the Company ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : We have no know- 
ledge of the amount spent on the 
survey up to date, and, the expenditure 
having taken place in Africa, I doubt 
whether the Company themselves. 
know what it has been. We have, 
however, had a most careful estimate: 
prepared, which puts the amount at 
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from between £16,000 and £18,000 to 
upwards of £20,000. Every care has 
been taken to secure the accuracy of 
that estimate. As to the Charter, I 
am not sure that I can undertake to 
lay it on the Table to-morrow, but I 
would remind the House that the 
money asked for is only for the pre- 
liminary survey, and does not in any 
way pledge the House to any future 
action. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
be able to tell us what is the precise 
financial position of the Chartered Com- 
pany at the present moment, and also, 
in view of his statement that papers 
are to be laid on the Table, may we not 
take it for granted that the vote will 
not come on to-night ? 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
understand that the Government have 
not yet spent any of this money. May 
I ask have they in any way pledged the 
consent of this country to any portion 
of it before getting the consent of the 
House ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: We have pledged 
ourselves to the company to submit this 
estimate to the House, and we shall do 
our best to pass it. We have entered 
into no contract with the company to pay 
any money. The company has itself 
undertaken this survey at a con- 
siderable expense, and we shall ask 
the House to grant money to reim- 
burse part of the expense. It would 
be very convenient that the House 
should take the Supplementary Esti- 
mates up to this point this evening, so 
hat this Vote might stand first on the 
Paper for the next sitting, as it will, 
nodoubt, interest Members in all parts 
of the House. 


THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, having regard 
to the uncertainty of outbreaks of con- 
tagious disease requiring the vigilance 
of the Veterinary Department, he will 
take steps to obtain the whole time 
of the Director and Officers of the 
Department ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am iaformed by 
Professor Brown, the Director of the 
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Veterinary Branch of the Department 
over which I preside, that at the present 
moment he holds the positions of 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College and Lecturer upon Cattle 
Pathology. Professor Brown has, 
however, resigned the Lectureship, 
and his resignation will take effect 
at the end of the current term, but he 
proposes to retain the Principalship of 
the College, without salary, although 
it is possible that some honorarium 
may assigned to him. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Professor Brown 
has held the appointments referred to, 
it has always been recognised by him 
that his whole time is at the disposal 
of the Board. It has always been 
considered that Professor Brown's 
connection with the College has been 
of the greatest service to the Depart- 
ment, inasmuch as it has enabled him 
to keep constantly in touch with the 
most recent scientific work. No other 
officer of the Veterinary Department 
holds any other salaried professional 
appointment, and in every case the 
officer’s whole time is available for the 
work of the Board. During the recent 
outbreak the services of the veterinary 
staff have been constantly available, 
both in and out of office hours, every 
day. 


THE GOVERNMENT CLOTHING FAC- 
TORY, PIMLICO. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
what is the rate of wages paid to 
cutters at the Government Factory, 
Pimlico, and the number of hours per 
week worked by them; when the last 
rise of wages or reduction of hours 
took place; and whether he is aware 
that the wages of cutters outside 
Government employment have been 
materially raised within the last fifteen 
years, and that the almost universal 
practice in the trade now is to pay 
cutters wages of 40s. for a week of 50 
hours ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Cutters at the 
Clothing Factory on the best class of 
work receive from 36s. to 39s. a week ; 
there are some employed on inferior 
work who receive 30s. a week. The 
hours of work per week are 54. Wages 
and hours have not varied for fifteen 
years. Inquiries have been made into. 
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the practice in the trade outside, and 
I am informed that when the con- 
tinuity of employment, the leave with 
pay, medical attendance, and other 
advantages are taken into account, the 
Government employment compares 
favourably with any to be obtained in 
the private trade. 


OVERLOADING PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can inform the House how many 
prosecutions for overloading have been 
instituted by the Board of Trade since 
he became President; the number of 
convictions obtained; and what has 
been the total cost to the Department 
of these prosecutions? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Between 
18th February, 1888, and the present 
date, there have been 88 prosecutions 
for submerging load-line dises (in contra- 
vention of Section 28 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876), and convictions 
have resulted in 77 cases. During the 


‘same period 53 prosecutions in connec- 


tion with 52 vessels (39 Foreign and 13 
British) have been instituted for 
breaches of Section 24 of the same Act, 
in bringing illegal deck cargoes into 
ports in the United Kingdom, and 50 
gonvictions have been obtained. Pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against 
eight British and three foreign ships 
for proceeding to sea in defiance of 
detention for overloading, or improper 
loading, and convictions obtained 
under Section 34 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876, in ten cases. 
Leaving out of consideration a few 
unsettled accounts, the total cost of the 
prosecutions to which I have referred 
has been under £1,200. 


THE INSPECTION OF THE RIVER 
SHANNON. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what has 
been done since the inspection of the 
River Shannon by Mr. Berrington, the 
English Inspector of Fisheries, to 
name the injuries likely to be caused 
y the drainage works being executed 
by the Board of Works to the fisheries 
-of that river; and, if he will lay upon 


Mr. £. Stanhope. 


{COMMONS} 
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the Table copies of any correspondence 
between the Board of Works, the In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries, the Con- 
servators of Fisheries of the Limerick 
District, or the Government on the 
subject since the date of Mr. Ber. 
rington’s Report ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am informed 
that the Board of Works has requested 
the Fishery Inspectors to get their 
own engineer to make a thorough ex- 
amination of all the works, with the 
view of preventing such injuries as 
are suggested in the question. There 
is no correspondence at this stage 
wkich I can lay on the Table of the 
House. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.}: 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether Lord Ventry has esta- 
blished his right to a general fishery 
near Brandon, County Kerry, within 
half a-mile from the mouth of the river 
Clohane ; if not, why has he not been 
prosecuted, as a number of fishermen 
have been, for netting within the half- 
mile limit ? Was this prosecution of the 
fishermen conducted in the names of 
the Clerk of the Limerick District 
Board of Conservators at Lord Ventry's 
instance, and did the skipper of Lord 
Ventry’s boat receive a portion of the 
fines; and do the Crown admit Lord 
Ventry’s title or his right to the fines; 
and, if not, will he be prosecuted for 
netting within the half-mile limit, like 
other fishermen, until his alleged rights 
are legally established ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Iam informed that 
Lord Ventry’s fishery extends to within 
half a-mile of the river Clohane. The 
prosecutions referred to were under- 
taken by the Clerk to the Limerick 
Board of Conservators ; and the fisher- 
men employed by Lord Ventry, having 
been the informants, received a portion 
of the fines. So far as proceedings are 
concerned against Lord Ventry to esta- 
blish his claim, the Inspectors of 
Fisheries do not contemplate taking 
such a course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
is the position of the Crown in this 
matter. Lord Ventry enjoys several 
fisheries in these waters. Does the 
Crown recognise his right? Is it to be 
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taken that because Lord Ventry puts 
a private Board in motion that he 
himself is entitled by the mere asser- 
tion of these rights to have other 
subjects of Her Majesty fined, and that 
the Crown will stand idly by without 
inquiring as to his rights ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No facts have 
come to my notice to suggest any 
question as to the validity of Lord 
Ventry’s rights, and I do not see why 
the Government should interfere in the 
matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman, on behalf of the 
Crown, consider that Lord Ventry 
owns these fisheries to the exclusion of 
all other subjects of Her Majesty? 
Has Lord Ventry any title to this 
right ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It is not the duty 
of the Government to call on persons 
to assert and prove their nght to 
property of which they are in the 
enjoyment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
order a prosecution to be instituted 
against Lord Ventry, so that if Lord 
Ventry raises the question of title the 
matter could be taken to a superior 
Court ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman must see the 
unreasonableness of his suggestion, that 
without any facts whatever before me 
I should order these proceedings. If 
any person disputes Lord Ventry’s 
title it is open to him to take pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
kon. Gentleman intervene to prevent 
the Limerick Board oi Conservators 
being prosecutors, and instruct them 
to leave Lord Ventry to assert his 
title ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no control 
whatever over the Limerick Board of 
Conservators, nor has any Department 
of the Government. 


LORD KENMARE AND HIS TENANTRY, 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings at Bantry Quarter Sessions 
early in February, at which a tenant 
named John Keohane brought an action 
against Edward Godfrey, P.L.G., 
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estate bailiff to Lord Kenmare, for 
illegal seizures and distraint of cattle. 
Is he aware that it was proved at these 
proceedings that Lord Kenmare used 
to charge 12s. for every distress warrant 
against his tenants, whether executed 
or not, and appropriated these illegal 
charges to his own use; and, in view 
of the fact that Lord Kenmare is a 
justice of the peace, as well as his 
agent, Mr. Maurice Leonard, will the 
Lord Chancellor take notice of these 
proceedings ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone his question till 
to-morrow. 


MEMBERS’ LETTERS. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain 
upon what principle Members of this 
House are charged additional fees upon 
letters addressed to the House of 
Commons, but which are re-directed to 
the Member's private address ; and, if 
he will consider the propriety of re- 
dressing this grievance by abolishing 
these additional fees ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Mem- 
bers’ letters have no privilege of postage, 
and, when re-directed, are liable to 
charge like other letters, except when 
they are re-directed to an address 
within the same postal delivery as the 
original address. Re-direction of letters 
from the House of Commons to any 
address within the London area is made, 
therefore, without charge, but, if the 
second address is beyond the London 
area, the letters are liabie to charge for 
re-direction. It is, however, in con- 
templation to abolish the re-direction 
charges on letters generally. 


THE CASE OF MR. MONTAGU. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Constabulary Sergeant 
Shier, of Portstewart, twice visited the 
house of Mr. Montagu, J.P., on the 
14th instant, the day after the death 
of his child, Mary Helen Montagu, 
and obtained full information as to the 
cause of death, and the name of Mrs. 
Montagu, mother of the child, as the 
person alleged to have caused the 
death ; whether the information so 
obtained was communicated to District 
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Inspector Law and Captain Gage, 

‘R.M.; can he explain why Mrs. 
Montagu was not placed under arrest, 
or charged before a Magistrate, until 
the 20th instant, or a week after the 
death of her child; and what special 
circumstances, if any, governed the 
action of the police authorities in thus 
delaying the arrest of a person charged 
with so grave a crime, and against 
whom a coroner’s jury had returned a 
verdict of manslaughter ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Sir, I am informed 
that the facts are substantialiy as 
stated in the first two paragraphs of 
the question. At the conclusion of the 
inquest Mrs. Montagu was arrested 
by the police, and taken before the 
Coroner, according to his warrant, and 
was committed for trial on bail. The 
police applied for legal instructions, 
and, by direction of the Attorney 
General, Mrs. Montagu was re-arrested, 
and brought before a Magisterial 
Court and committed for trial, being 
again admitted to bail. There was no 
unnecessary delay on the part of the 
police in the matter. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Arising cut of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, may I ask if this woman had 
been a peasant would she have been 
allowed to remain unarrested for a 
week after the offence, and is that the 
practice under the Coercion Act wher 
men are only suspected of crime ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I. believe the 
course followed in this case was pre- 
cisely that followed in any other case. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman I shall raise the 
whole question on the Police Vote, and 
contrast the action of the authorities 
in this, as compared with other cases. 


EXPENSES OF THE CENSUS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), for Mr. CuntneHamME GRAHAM 
Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 

retary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the expenditure con- 
nected with the Census ? 

Mr. 8S. WORTLEY: It is im- 
possible to say what the expenses will 
be until the next sitting of the Census 
Commissioners, which will not be till 
June next year. 


Mr. P. O’Brien 


{COMMONS} 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): With 
regard to what has been said by the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the Supplementary Estimates to-night, 
I wish to ask whether to ensure the 
introduction of the Irish Education 
Bill to-night he will say that the 
Debate shall be resumed by 10 
o'clock ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The first 
discussion, the hon. Gentleman knows, 
is that on the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the Scotch Grant. I have no doubt 
that will lead to some discussion, 
though I hope not toa long Debate. 
The second Order of the Day is the 
Private Bill Procedure Bill. I shall 
be glad if the House will let it be read 
a first time without discussion, and 
then we may hope to get through the 
Irish Education Bill Debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I am not sure that that 
course will be altogether satisfactory. I 
can answer him there will be no desire to 
have a long Debate on the Private Bill 
Procedure Bill; but, after our ex- 
perience, we should like to know the 
nature of that Bill before reading it a 
first time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will cut 
down my remarks to the narrowest 
possible limits. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Seeing that great interest is taken 
in London in the Gresham Uni- 
versity, the draft Charter for which 
lies on the Table, I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
fix a day when it can be brought on 
before 12 o'clock ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
make any promise to my hon. Friend 
to cut short the business of the 
Government in order to allow that 
question to come on earlier; but, as 
my hon. Friend knows, the Twelve 
o’clock Rule does not apply to discus- 
sions of that kind, and, therefore, 
there is no fear that the discussion will 


be rendered abortive by want of time to 


complete it. I will try to meet the 
general convenience of the House if 
I can by allowing it to come on at 1L 





o'clock. 
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Mr. BARTLEY: What day will 


that be ? 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The day 


would depend upon the general course 
of business. 


MOTIONS, 


EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION 
RELIEF (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


*TuE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
ask leave to introduce the Bill which 
stands in my name. As hon. Members 
are aware, the amount available for the 
purposes of this Bill to be allocated and 
distributed arises from the passing of 
the English Education Act of last 
Session. That Act had for its object 
the relief of fees, and established a fee 
grant of 10s. per child, but so far as 
Scotland was concerned the abolition 
of fees had been already attained, and 
it was felt to be inconvenient to disturb 
an arrangement under which Scotland 
has a larger capitation grant per child 
than was calculated to be sufficient in 
England. Accordingly an annual pay- 
ment is to be made to Scotland, which 
may be spent either upon purposes such 
as relief of rates, or upon objects wholly 
or partly new. But the application 
of that money as regards Scotland 
ought at all events to be regulated and 
determined, I think, exclusively with a 
regard to the circumstances and wishes 
of Scotland. With regard to the 
amount of the money which it is 
proposed to settle by this Bill, the first 
sum which falls to be dealt with is that 
for the current financial year. As hon. 
Members know, the relief of fees took 
effect in England on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1891, and as a consequence of 
the arrangements made for the cal- 
culations of these payments, less than 
a half-year had to be applied during 
the financial year now current, when 
the supplementary grant in England 
amounted to £806,000, and applying 
the process which had already been 
followed, to that figure, it comes out 
that there is applicable to Scotland 
£110,000. As regards the future, the 
os age for Scotland, on the same 

is, for the following and future years 
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will be £265,000. It is proposed to 
proceed by this Bill with the distribu- 
tion of both of these sums. It would 
be possible to leave future years to look 
after themselves, and settle the distri- 
bution by resolution of the House, but 
I think it will be the wish of all 
interested in this question that those 
who are to receive this money should 
be able more or less to count upon it. 
They will no doubt be anxious to know 
how much they can count upon ; if it 
be not settled, their mode of dealing 
with it would be hampered to a certain 
extent, and in the second place they 
would be deterred from such operations 
as this money may make them feel 
free to enter upon. It will also put an 
end to the doubt and disappoint- 
ment which must inevitably result from 
this question being left in an unsettled 
state, and, therefore, we propose that 
the Bill should deal, although in an 
elastic way, with the future application 
of the money. There is one possible 
mode of dealing with such a question 
which our experience does not incline 
us to adopt, and that is to allow what 
I may call too large an option to the 
various Local Authorities with regard 
to its allocation from year to year. 
That not only leads to disputes, but also 
to uncertainty, and uncertainty leads to 
the result that the distribution of the 
money from year to year must be more 
or less tentative. Therefore we pro- 
pose to settle it once for all, in what way 
i shall now proceed to explain. The 
Government have weighed, and weighed 
very carefully, the various claims and 
the quarters from which they have 
reached us, for participation in this so- 
called equivalent grant. Broadly speak- 
ing, these claims may be said to fall 
into two classes—the one is the relief 
of the ratepayer, and the other is the 
furtherance of some other purpose of 
large or national importance. I do 
not deny, Sir, that the ratepayer comes 
before us in a strong position. It is to 
the credit of Scotland that the benefit 
of free education was conferred by the 
voluntary surrender of a fund which 
had been applied, as regards the cor- 
responding money, to the relief of local 
rates in England; but at the same 
time it mustbe borne in mind that the 
surrender was freely and frankly made, 
made ungrudgingly, and, so far as I am 
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aware, with the unanimous consent of 
the representatives of Scotland. I hope 
and believe that the average Scotch 
ratepayer is a Scotchman first and 
a ratepayer afterwards, and that 
if a really strong claim is made 
for spending a portion of this 
money for a purpose which is in accord- 
ance with the traditions and history 
of Scotland, and which will result in 
much benefit at comparatively small 
expenditure, the ratepayer will be quite 
willing not only to consider the pro- 
posals on their merits, but also to accept 
them if they are in the direction of 
the general improvement of the com- 
munity in which he shares. With 
reference to the allocation of the 
£110,000 I have referred to, the 
Government have considered them- 
selves bound by the indication—to 
place it no higher—which was given 
last year with reference to the destina- 
tion of that money, and therefore we 
propose in the Bill to hand it over to the 
Town and County Councils, on the same 
basis of allocation as was adopted in 
regard to the Local Taxation grant— 
on the basis of valuation. I believe, at all 
events, that the voting of the whole of the 
money to the Town and County Coun- 
cils was a thing which had _ been 
reckoned upon, and in certain instances 
reckoned upon practically and acted 
upon, not altogether without warrant, 
and therefore I hope there will be a 
eneral acquiescence in that mode of 
ealing with the sum which arises 
during the current year. With regard 
to the future, we propose to devote a 
certain amount to other purposes. The 
fund, as I have indicated, is mere than 
has been anticipated, and of that 
amount of £265,000, which will be the 
amount when on a permanent basis, we 
propose to allocate £175,000 in relief of 
rates. Of that sum, £100,000 we pro- 
pose should go to the Town and County 
Councils on the same footing as the 
£110,000 I have already dealt with, and 
we propose that the balance of £75,000 
should be handed to the Parochial 
Boards, to be applied by them, to 
the extent of £25,000, towards the 
cost vf maintenance of the pauper 
lunatics, and as regards the rest of it, 
namely £50,000, in relief of the local 
rates levied by those bodies. We 
believe that will be regarded as no 


Sir C. J. Pearson 
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unsubstantial benefit to the ratepayers 
in the way of relieving the burdens 
which have been imposed upon them 
by the increasing expenses of local 
administration ; and, getting that bene- 
fit as they will, we further believe they 
will be willing, as we think the publig 
opinion of Scotland will be willing, that 
the remainder of the money should be 
devoted to other purposes of the 
nature I have _ indicated. We 
therefore propose to devote 4 
large sum out of the balance of £90,000 
which remains, to the improvement and 
development of secondary education. 
We believe that this object is one which 
is not only in accord with the traditions 
of Scotland, but also is one that directly 
affects every class of the people, and 
certainly I do not think that the rate- 
payers of Scotland, considered as a 
class, will be the persons the least 
interested in this mode of expending 
the equivalent grant. I do not believe 
that there is any class of the community 
who will be more grateful for it, and [ 
believe, further, they will be quite 
willing in lieu of the fair fee that many 
are prepared to give for the higher 
education of those dependent upon 
them—they will not be unwilling to 
grant the benefits of higher education, 
sought for and obtained through the 
means of this grant, wisely expended, 
to those who cannot afford to pay for 
it. I apprehend one of the objections 
which may fairly be taken to 
the present state of things is this, 
that a child has to be sent to a 
distance, and perhaps to be boarded, 
in order to obtain that higher 
education which, in the belief of 
many, was practically given under the 
old system of parochial and burgh 
schools. It is undoubtedly a hardship 
in some quarters that the advance and 
development of elementary education 
has been accompanied with some 
amount of detriment to higher educa- 
tion. That development has fallen 
heavily on the rates, but it has led to 
the opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion being restricted in more directions 
than one. I may remind the House as 
an illustration that the burgh schools 
were put under the School Board by 
the Education Act of 1872, but they 
were not eligible for the grant, and in 
consequence, the School Boards had & 
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natural disinclination to spend the rates 
in an undue amount upon them. 
They have in some instances been con- 
ductedwith increasing difficulty ,and that 
has led toa certain extent to a decrease 
in the efficiency; that, again, tends to 
the increase of the fees, and the result 
in some cases is that the school goes 
down, the children attend elsewhere, 
and the place in which the school is 
situated is deprived of some, at least, 
of the advantages it used to enjoy as 
an educational! centre. That is not a 
fancy picture, but has been realised in 
certain parts of Scotland, and is within 
the knowledge of Members on both sides 
of the House. We propose that the 
amount to be devoted to this purpose 
should be £60,000 out of the £90,000, and 
that the distribution of it should be in 
accordance with the Minutes of the 
Education Department to be laid be- 
fore Parliament. I shall take leave to 
reserve the more detailed development 
of what is proposed until a later stage. 


Dr. CLARK: Do _ you _ include 
Technical Education under Secondary 
Education ? 


*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I rather 


_ think not, but the hon. Member will 


take my answer subject to correction. 
The only features which I should 
venture to lay before the House at this 
stage are these : In the first place we de- 
sire, as far as possible, to combine those 
pupils who can pay a moderate fee with 
those who cannot in this matter of 
secondary education, and we propose 
that such conditions should be made as 
to secure this combination. In the 
second place, while undoubtedly undue 
and unfair competition with voluntary 
schools ought to be avoided as much as 
possible, yet we believe there may be 
found, or, if not found, may be created, 
in the large centres of population par- 
ticularly, a school under public nanage- 
ment that would be the proper reci- 
pient of this part of the grant. And 
in the third place, while we have no de- 
sire—but the contrary—to interfere 
with the development of elementary 
education, and the increasing thorough- 
ness of it, we believe that the require- 
ments of secondary education will not 
be fully met without encouraging, 
where the locality admits of it, and 
where it is considered fitting to do so, 
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the higher grade departments in the 
ordinary schools. These have already 
been developed satisfactorily, with good 
results in some places, and although 
the conditions of the Code are well 
suited to elementary education, it is 
felt that they do not adapt themselves 
so well to the higher or secondary educa- 
tion, and, therefore, that the work in that 
direction would be conducted more effi- 
ciently if such departments formed a 
portion of a large scheme for the 
organisation of the higher educa- 
tion of Scotland. Well, the sum [ 
have mentioned as proposed to be 
devoted to this object is, I am aware, 
not so large as the most earnest 
advocates of secondary education might 
desire; but, at the same time, we 
have considered the necessities of the 
case and have inquired into the 
existing means for the furtherance of 
this important branch of the educa- 
tional system of Scotland, and we have 
come to the conclusion that with the 
sum I have named we shall be able to 
do much to stimulate the higher educa- 
tion ; to perfect the existing system, and 
to carry it further in the direction I 
have indicated, so as to make it more 
national in its character. There re- 
mains a sum of £30,000. The topic 
to which I have just adverted leads 
naturally to the Universities of Scot- 
land, and we propose that this balance 
of £30,000 should be handed over to 
the Universities of Scotland, to be dis- 
tributed amongst them in accordance 
with an ordinance of the existing Uni- 
versity Commissioners. It is known to 
hon. Members that a Commission has 
been sitting under the Act of 1889, 
and that they have developed in certain 
directions schemes which will require 
additional pecuniary aid to carry them 
out, and it is thought the sum I have 
named will go far, if not wholly, to 
meet the pressing necessities of the 
case, having regard to the ordinances 
already presented and about to be issued 
by the Commissioners ; will go so far 
as to enable these Commissioners to 
carry through the much desired and 
much needed reforms of Universities, 
and therefore the balance of £30,000 
we propose to devote to that object 
in the mode which I have de- 
scribed. That, Sir, is a very brief 
and imperfect description of the 
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proposals of the Government in the 
Bill which I now ask leave to introduce. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make provision in regard to the Distribution 
and Application of sums from time to time 
paid to the Local Taxation (Seotland) Account, 
and in to the fee grant in Scotland.”— 
(The Lord Advocate.) 

*(5.15.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): Iam not un- 
mindful of the presence of my right 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and of the authoritative 
admonition which he addressed to us 
a few nights ago in regard to the im- 
prudence of discussing a Bill before 
seeing it in print. Upon this occasion 
I am not quite sure that the prudent 
course he referred to can altogether be 
followed, because these are matters 
with which we are familiar, and the 
nature of the proposals is such, that I 
think we are about as well qualified to 
discuss them now as at any other 
period in the proceedings. The first 
observation I have to make affects the 
form, not the substance, of the 


proposals by which the Government 
have thought it right to deal with this 


matter. They still divide the money 
that is coming to us into two portions ; 
they deal with these two portions 
separately. They deal with the 
money which has accrued in the 
present financial year differently from 
the rest of the money. It is 
not divided between the Universities 
and secondary education and the Town 
and County Councils and Parochial 
Boards, but it is handed over entirely 
to the County and Town Councils for 
the relief of the rates. Why should 
this difference be made? Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor 
—and I ought, by the way, to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the admir- 
able clearness with which he stated 
his case—the late Lord Advocate, on 
the 9th June, broadly stated the various 
claims that had been made on this 
money, and he said that it was so difficult 
to decide between them, and our know- 
ledge, especially on the matter of 
education, was so imperfect, that the 
Government would devote the Autumn 
to the consideration of tae matter, and 
would therefore not pro :eed with their 
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money that was accruing during this 
year they proposed immediately to deal 
with. It was regarded as urgent, 
and, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘ As we have not time as 
regards this £110,000 to consider how 
it should be apportioned among the 
various claimants, we will, without 
prejudicing the course we may take 
with regard to the annual sum after- 
wards, simply hand this money over to 
County Councils and Town Councils jor 
the relief of rates.” There was some- 
thing to be said for that course then; 
but there is nothing to be said for it 
now. I cannot see any reason why 
this sum should not be distributed in 
the same proportions as it is proposed 
to apply to the annual income. But 
something has happened since then, 
and I wish to call the attention of 
the House to it. The Government 
consider themselves pledged to give 
this £110,000 to Town and County 
Councils. And why? Because certain 
Town Councils—I do not know 
whether any County Councils—have ac- 
tually proceeded upon the supposition 
that the money would be given to them. 
They have reckoned on it in their annual 
budgets, and if they do not get this 
money they will have, by a rate, to 
meet a deficit. This must seem to us 
a very imprudent and foolish course on 
the part of a public body. I can quote 
no higher authority than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Speaking on the 
31st July last year on this very question, 
he said—alluding to a statement made 
that action had already been taken 
upon the view that a particular class of 
ratepayers would receive it—that the 
course was premature— 


* Because the mere opinion 8f a Minister 
that a certain course will be taken cannot be 
assumed to afford a basis for administrative 
action.” 

That is true doctrine, because any 
other doctrine would involve that this 
House was to be set aside as of no con- 
sequence, that there was no probability 
of our altering in any way the proposals 
of the Government, and it even would 
deny to the Government the opportunity 
of changing their mind. Therefore, up 
to this point, we are driven to the con- 
viction that these local bodies have 
done something very foolish and im- 
proper. But that is not so, because 
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what did these local bodies do? The 
principal among them, the Corporation 
of Glasgow, had some of its represen- 
tatives in London. They went to the 
Scotch Office, and asked the officials 
of the Scotch Office whether 
they would be justified in counting 
upon this money, and they were 
told that they were justified; they 
were told the exact amount they 
would receive; they were informed 
that cheques were being written out, and 
thus, upon the mere statement of a 
Minister that it was the intention of 
the Government, in an Estimate that 
had never been before the House, to 
take at some future period of the 
Session a certain course, not only the 
House of Commons but the Govern- 
ment itself was actually set aside by the 
ofticials of the Scotch Office. I venture 
to say that it was a breach of duty on 
the part of those officials, and I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
who represents that Office (although I 
fear he has very little practical ac- 
quaintance with it) what has happened 
to the official who gave this reply? 
Has he been rebuked for it? Because 
I think I have never known in the 
whole course of my acquaintance with 
public Departments anything more 
improper on the part of public officials ; 
because it compromises the freedom 
of the House of Commons, and super- 
sedes Parliamentary action altogether. 
The truth is that this is only another 
of the little proofs we receive from 
time to time of the evil which arises 
from the fact of the Scotch Minister 
being in the other House of Parliament. 
If the Scotch Minister had been in this 
House he would have known the 
situation better, and would have been 
sure that they could not count upon 
the distribution of the money among 
local authorities until the Vote had 
actually passed the Committee’of this 
House. That is a matter by the way, 
but I think it deserves some atten- 
tion on account of its importance. 
I come now to the _ proposals. 
The Government propose to proceed 
first by Vote for this year for the 
purpose of relieving the rates, and 
thereafter by Bill. Now the question 
occurs to us at once. Why by Bill? 
There may be advantages; it may 
in some respects be necessary to 
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have a Bill, but it is perfectly evident 
that there are one or two very serious 
objections to proceeding to deal by a 
Bill. In the first place, it destroys, as 
I understand it, our chance of benefit- 
ing by the elasticity of the sum involved. 
As I understand, Scotland and Ireland 
are to receive certain grants annually 
as an equivalent for the sum which is 
to be expended in England for the 
abolition of fees. The sum to be 
expended in England is 10s. per child 
upon the average attendance, and this 
sum is calculated upon the statistics of 
three years ago. These statistics are 
not stereotyped. The population is 
increasing, and, even if the population 
were not increasing, we hope that under 
the benefits of free education there will 
be an increase in the attendance, so that 
there is every chance that a larger sum, 
if this doctrine of equivalentsis to be kept 
up, will be available year by year. We 
are accustomed now-a-days, under the 
influence of our Separatist Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to consider with great 
nicety, and to weigh the balance 
carefully, between the three Kingdoms, 
and I really think, if this principle is a 
proper one, the amount ought to be a 
moveable sum. The Bill, however, will 
stereotype it, and it will stereotype not 
only the sum to be treated under it, but 
also the objects to which it is to be 
applied. There may be differences of 
opinion even on this side of the House 
with regard to these objects ; but I 
think no one will dispute that there is 
at least no very fixed opinion in Scot- 
land with regard to the distribution of 
this money. I have endeavoured, to 
the best of my power, to gather the 
opinions of my constituents and others. 
I gather that there are some things 
that they do not like, but I have not 
been able to get much light upon 
the particular things which they desire. 
I have said that we have a Separatist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is 
not in that respect that he is peculiar ; 
because we have had these sums dangled 
before the Scotch people from year to 
year, and they have been invited to say 
what they wanted, and what they 
would spend them upon, when really 
they had expressed no very definite 
desire for money of this kind at all. 
Ordinarily, it would seem that a 
Finance Minister should consider what 
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were the financial requirements of the 
year, fix his taxes to meet those re- 
quirements, and then invite the people 
to bear them; but our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer lays on the taxes, and 
then asks the people what they want 
the money spent upon. Members 
on both sides of the House will admit 
that the Scotch people, in regard to the 
greater part of this money, have no 
very definite feeling whatever, and 
therefore it seems to me that it would 
be undesirable that we should embody 
this temporary allocation in a Bill; 
that we should embody in a Bill some- 
thing which cannot be altered, not only 
without the difficulty of passing a 
Bill through the House of Commons, 
but without the consent of the House 
of Lords, which body may take a 
very different view from ours upon Scotch 
matters. Again, I say, we have a very 
peculiar Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This is not the first occasion, nor 
even the second or third, upon which 
expenditure which should be voted 
by the representatives of the tax- 
payers has been stereotyped—I do not 


say in order to deprive, but with 


the effect of depriving Parliament 
in future Sessions of having the 
free disposal of its own money. I 
will not dwell upon these _ extra- 
ordinary arrangements further ; upon 
this see-saw between the countries— 
one always having to receive something 
equivalent to a grant of some sort 
given to the other the year before— 
nor upon the sort of Dutch auction 
in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been engaged. But 
coming to the purposes to which it 
is proposed to apply this money, I 
would say, speaking for myself, I am 
entirely opposed to giving it to any 
Body whatever for the mere relief 
of the rates. I have no objection 
indeed to assisting from the general 
taxation local expenditure in a proper 
way. Local expenditure does bear 
heavily in many instances, and I have 
no objection to assistance being given 
towards definite objects and in a definite 
proportion, and so as not to invalidate 
in any way the direct pecuniary re- 
sponsibility and sense of responsibility 
on the part of administering bodies. 
But I can conceive nothing more de- 
moralising or ineffective than the mere 
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handing over— flinging —a lump of 
money to people, saying “ Here, if you 
are short of money you may make it up 
out of that. We do. not care much what 
particular object this relief shall be 
applied to. Relieve your rates, make 
yourselves popular, and leave us 
alone.” It will be said there is 
an almost unanimous opinion, from 
Town Councils especially and Paro- 
chial Boards, in favour of getting this 
money. I do not wonder at it, and 
I do not blame them for it. If I were 
a member of a Town Council or a 
Parochial Board I should be very 
anxious to make my short reign of 
office popular by reducing or keeping 
down the rates. But I have observed 
a remarkable uniformity and almost 
identity in the terms of the memorials 
on the subject, not indicating that 
voluntary and _ spontaneous action 
which one would expect; and I find 
that, unanimously, the members of 
these very bodies, which have memo- 
rialised in favour of the money being 
used in relief of rates, are ready 
to admit in private conversation 
that they think this state of 
things is a mistake, and that although 
they were very glad to get it, and 
although it would be very useful 
to them, yet it is bad finance 
and very likely to have an evil effect in 
the longrun. I am therefore not afraid 
of having the authority of these public 
bodies thrown at my head; but I say with 
regard to the Parochial Boards — the 
right hon. Gentleman says the Govern- 
ment propose to give £75,000 to. the 
Parochial Boards—there will be a con- 
siderable feeling against that so long as 
the Parochial Boards are unreformed 
and are not thoroughly representative 
bodies. I conceive there is much less 
harm in giving, as is proposed, £25,000 
for the definite purpose of relief in 
respect of Pauper Lunatics. This is 
free from some of the objections I have 
been urging ; but to give money for the 
general relief of rates to bodies which 
do not, as a rule, command the con- 
fidence of the people is a course which 
ought not to be taken, although some 
of the large Parochial Boards, 
I admit, are extremely well adminis- 
tered, and not open to any criticism 
of that sort. But I have another 
objection with regard to this relief 
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of rates. Not only, as I consider, 
would it be about the least proper 
purpose to which he could apply this 
money, but also the relief would be 
given to the wrong people. I am not 
going to enter at this stage into the 
niceties of Scoteh rating, but undoubt- 
edly in many cases this relief will go 


‘into the pockets of the landlords, and in 


the towns the sensible relief will go to 
the larger ratepayers, the manufac- 
turers and large shopkeepers, while the 
benefit the working classes will obtain is 
practically infinitesimal. Each man may 
get a halfpenny, or a penny, or two- 
pence as his proportion; and when 
we consider that it is the working- 
classes that contribute the greater 
part of the money out of which this is 
to be paid, I think it furnishes an 
additional, and perhaps a stronger, 
argument than those I have already 
adduced. These are the views I[ 
I am aware that some of 


my friends may have other views; 
‘but I thought it right frankly to state 
the very strong feeling I have on the 
subject. Now, what are the other 
purposes to which the money is to be 


applied? The right hon. Gentleman 
did not say anything about com- 
pleting the freedom from fees of the 
primary schools. That, I understand, 
is not included. I deeply regret that 
decision of the Government; and my 
impression is that even those most 
strongly in favour of obtaining all 
they can get in relief of rates, and who 
are perfectly fanatical against secondary 
education, will admit that the com- 
pletion of free primary education was 
the very first charge upon this money, 
and I regret that the Government 
have omitted it. Then I go on to 
secondary education. Well, I am very 
pleased to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government are 
going to give so large a sum of 
money for this purpose; not so 
much that it is wanted in the 
towns or populous places, or in 
places where there are School Boards, 
with a very large area, which can 
make special arrangements to meet 
the case; but I have rather in my 
mind the country d'stricts and sparsely 
a distric s where we have un- 
oubtedly fallen ack. I hope I shall 
not be held to be at all offensive when 
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I say that we have fallen down 
towards the English level. We 
have lost a great deal of the old 
superiority we had, when we gave in all 
the parochial schools higher education 
to the sons of the people. I am quite 
sure of this, that no Scotchman will 
express in this Debate or in any other 
Debate any jealousy of secondary educa- 
tion. The old theory that continua- 
tion schools and opportunities for 
higher education—scientific, literary, 
and technical—were peculiarly for the 
middle-class population, and not for the 
working classes—that is a theory which 
never had any footing in Scotland, and, 
I hope, never will. It is a great benefit 
to the poorest and humblest man in 
the community, as it is to the middle- 
class man, that there should be this 
opportunity all over the country for 
superior education, and we have 
not that opportunity at present. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not say 
anything—perhaps he could not say 
anything—as to how the Government 
propose to meet the difficulties of the 
case. That is to be done by ordinances 
from the Education Department. I am 
not sure that we are very full of, or over- 
flowing with, faith in the Education 
Department. Butthat isa point of detail 
which may be more properly discussed, 
perhaps, at another time. I am per- 
fectly aware of the difficulties that may 
arise from conflicting jurisdictions and 
other sources; but, at the same time, 
we will certainly co-operate with the 
Government in arriving at the best 
solution of it. Then the last purpose 
for which the money is to be given is 
the Universities. Speaking for myself, 
personally, I am in favour of giving 
quite as much money as this to the 
Universities, but I have a strong idea 
that we do not receive a_ sufficient 
amount of money for our Universities 
compared with the other countries, at 
present, out of the money annually voted 
by Parliament, and I should prefer 
to see this money coming out of a 
direct Vote on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates rather than out of this fund, 
to which it does not properly belong. 
At the same time, we must not look 
a gift horse in the mouth; and if 
money is scarce—I should much pre- 
fer to take it from other sources myself, 
but rather than see our Universities go 
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without the money, I think we may take 
it from this. But if the Estimates are 
looked into, I think it will be found 
that the other parts of the Empire 
have an advantage over us in respect 
of money given to the Universities ; 
and I think that it ought to be 
taken out of the ordinary expenditure 
forthe year. As forthe restof themoney, 
as I have said, the Government give 
it in relief of rates. For want of any 
more definite claim on the part of the 
Scotch people, I should have been 
content to see it given over to the Town 
Councils and County Councils, but for 
definite purposes which could not 
otherwise be met out of the rates. 
And, at any rate, I would at least bar- 
gain for this: that if the proposal of 
the Government be adopted, if the 
money is to be given over to the Town 
Councils and County Councils, surely 
they need not be tied down to apply it 
for the relief of the rates. I think we 
might at least strike out these words “ for 
the relief of the rates’’ from the Vote 
which is on the Table when we come to 
deal with the definite words, and leave 
it to the discretion of Town Coun- 
cils and County Councils. These 
are the observations which occur 
tome. I cannot express too strongly 
my opinion that the whole of these pro- 
ceedings are slip-shod finance, and 
slip-shod administration. That is not 
our fault. We have to make the best 
of it. I have said that the proposal to 
hand over the money for the relief of 
rates for the present year may be 
accepted. It may be inevitable in the 
present state of public opinion, 
but we should be slow to _ pledge 
ourselves, by actual statute, either to 
any fixed sum, or to objects which we 
are not certain will satisfy the Scotch 
people. 

*(5.45.) Mr. RONALD C. MUNRO 
FERGUSON (Leith, &c.): I think the 
majority of the Scotch Members who 
have listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
will agree very heartily with the ex- 
pressions which he has used in regard 
to this Bill; and I sincerely hope that 
this may be the last time we 
shall be called upon in this House to 
discuss an equivalent grant. When a 
generous Government scatters bounty 
over the land like this we find that the 
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money is wasted, and we find that 
the local administration becomes en- 
tirely disorganised. Now, with regard 
to the specific proposals of the Govern- 
ment, I also very much regret that no 
place has been found amongst them 
with regard to primary education. So 
far as secondary education is concerned, 
I believe that we are not yet provided 
with a plan which would warrant such 
large expenditure as is sometimes pro- 
posed for that very necessary branch of 
education, but a large sum may very 
well be voted for that purpose. Again, 
with regard to technical education we 
find no provision whatever made under 
the proposals of the Government ; and so 
far from making any provision for it, the 
County Councils are absolutely pro- 
hibited from undertaking further work 
in connection with this case. The 
County Council with which I am con- 
nected myself have shown no dis- 
position to spend this grant in relief 
of the rates. As _ it is desirous of 
carrying on technical education, and 
as there are quarters in England where 
the sum of £750,000 has been spent 
by County Councils in connection with 
agricultural and other forms of eduea- 
tion, I feel that in Scotland we will 
be placed at a very serious disadvan- 
tage if we are to be prohibited from 
undertaking a work which is doing 
so much good throughout the whole 
of the counties of England. The 
Universities are to be given £30,000, 
and, knowing as I do the necessity 
for a grant of that character, I must 
confess that I do not see my way to 
oppose it in any form whatever. But, 
at the same time, I should be very 
much surprised to find much en- 
thusiasm on behalf of this pro- 
posal amongst hon. Members on this 
side. Our chief knowledge of the 
Universities on this side is that we 
find their representatives ranged against 
us upon every possible occasion, and 
instead of men of science or men of 
high culture being sent to represent 
the Universities here, we find a lawyer 
or a politician coming to this House 
in order to pursue Party purposes. 
I do not think that this is a recom- 
mendation which will enable hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of tite House to 
receive the proposals of the Govern- 
ment as well as they might otherwise 
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do. At the same time, I think that 
what has been said, that the University 
grants should come from the ordinary 
taxation of the country, is extremely 
fair; and I think that the money for 
the Universities ought to have come 
out of the Treasury in the ordinary 
form instead of that in which it now 


appears before the House, The £25,000 
which is to go to the relief of 


the charge for the pauper lunatics 
should also come under the same 
head. A statement has _ been 
sent round by the Parochial Board 
which demands that some contribution 
should be made towards the support 
of the pauper lunatics. It shows that 


the rate in Scotland amounts to about | 


3s. a week, while in England it is fixed 
at 4s. a week. 
this is not an occasion for making 
ardemand upon the equivalent grant, 
but it is an occasion Renenaiiog that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer shall 
treat Scotland upon equal terms with 
England. With regard to the expendi- 
ture on medical relief and those other 
matters, they should more properly come 
before the Committee on the equalisa- 
tion of the burdens of local taxation 


upon different parts of the United 
T 


Kingdom which is now sitting. I] 
ventively agree with what my right 
‘aon. Friend has said in regard 


te the objects to which it should be 
obligatory upon the Local Authorities 
to give the money that should come to 
then under this grant. I think some 
yood might be done if this money were 


spent for public libraries, for baths, for | for the 
the improvement of public parks, and | Vote. 

for other necessary purposes, such as | | Scotland that this 
the con- | be 
new works, think that money should be given alto- 
| gether out of the general finances of 


technical education, or in 
struction of harbours or 
which are very much required. 
Ross-shire the demand for 

works and harbours is very great. 
think these are matters to which we 
snight perfectly well devote the money 
which i is to come to us under the pro- 
,posals of the Government. The whole 
system of these grants I think is 
‘entirely unsatisfactory ; and as these 
promiscuous bounties descending upon 
us lead to a very bad system ‘of ad- 
niinistration, I sincerely trust that we 
see the last occasion upon which this 
may be done. I think there has been 
-an Immense amount .of money wasted, 


In 


new 
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and I think it upsets the whole system 
of Imperial finance. 

*(5.53.) Mr. JAMES SOMER- 
VELL (Ayr, &c.): We have already 
taken advantage in Scotland of the 
grants from Imperial taxation to 
give free education to Scotland, 
and the only subject that remains 
now is to see whether we will 
adopt the English practice and give 
this grant entirely to the relief of rates, 
or whether it is in accordance with the 
feeling of the people of Scotland, 
to give a portion to improve the 
education which has been alread 
made free. I think that the remar 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs as regards 
this amount being stereotyped is a very 
forcible one. We were told that this 
sum of £265,000 is more than origi- 
nally was calculated would come to 
Scotland, and, as the calculation was 
wrong in the past, it very probably 
will be equally wrong in the future, 
and as education and the number of 
children must increase in England, so 
the share to Scotland will be con- 
siderably increased, and I hope, in a 
few years, will amount to £300,000. 
If that is the case, I think this 
measure should state the manner of 
allocation. It is right that a certain 
sum. should be stereotyped. I think 
it is perfectly right if the Universities 
are to receive £30,000, that sum should 
be definitely fixed. I have very great 
sympathy with the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 

Stirling Burghs upon this 
I think it very hard upon 
£30,000 should 
this money. I 


taken out of 


the country. The right hon. Gentleman 


i | rather sneered at the members of the 


local Town Councils and County Coun- 





cils in effecting economy and reducing 
the rates. I would remind him that 
he is the representative of the 
same electors as have returned 
these bodies ; and that, while it is their 
duty to diminish the rates as far as they 
can, the same electors would be very 
thankful if the right hon. Gentleman, 
in his place in Parliament, would do 
his utmost to get a grant by which the 
rates should be reduced. The right 
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hon. Gentleman alleged, as regards 
grants being given to the Parochial 
Boards, that the Parochial Boards 
were not elected upon a sufficiently 
popular basis. I would remind him 
that it was entirely owing to the action 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House that a 
measure for the establishment of 
Parochial Councils in Scotland was 
not carried at the same time as the 
County and District Councils Act. It 
is not a question really of throwing 
money at the heads of the ratepayers 
of Scotland. This is a question to 
enable the Scotch ratepayer to get that 
relief to which he is justly entitled ; and 
which he did not get for two years 
owing to his desire to have free edu- 
cation for his children first. I must 
say I should like to have had a more 
definite view from the Government in 
regard to the £60,000 which is to be 
spent upon Secondary Education. I 
cannot adopt the view that this higher 
education affects all the children in 
Scotland. I think that the poorer 
classes will derive very small benefit 
indeed from the £30,000 to be given 
to the Universities, and it will 
depend entirely upon the manner 
in which this £60,000 is appropriated 
whether the children of the working 
classes will get any benefit from 
it at all or not. It is impossible 
for the children of the working classes 
to attend school beyond a certain age. 
If they are to earn a living, and, at the 
same time, to improve their education, 
they must be apprenticed, or must be 
learning, from the age of 14 and up- 
wards, the trades which they are going 
to pursue. It can only be by the means 
of technical education that they can 
hope to raise themselves to a higher 
position than that which they now 
occupy. I think, therefore, that it 
would have been a very great advan- 
tage if the Government had seen their 
way to enable a portion of this money 
to be applied towards technical educa- 
tion. What is wanted in Scotland is not 
so much more money, but a thorough 
administration of existing funds. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
says the allocation should not be em- 
bodied in a Bill. I think it should be. 
It was done in the case of England, 
and that course met with general 
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acceptance. The Government have, in 
my view, shown wisdom in defining 


the objects to which this money is to. 


be applied. If the county of Ross, for 
example, desire that part of the money 
should go for roads, it can spend it in 
that way. But, Sir, I think it is alto- 
gether opposed to the general local 
convenience of the county that it 
should be made a matter of contest 
every three years how certain money is 
to be applied. One of the strongest 
arguments in favour of this measure is 
that it defines definitely the destination, 
instead of leaving it to the passing 
breath of the moment. I think also 
that the Government were wise in 
adopting the principle of valuation, 
and not of assessment. This will 
contribute to economy. No reason 
has been shown why this Bill 
should not be now read a first time, 
and I trust the negative criticisms of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
not be allowed to retard its progress, but 
that the points that have been men- 
tioned will be reserved for Committee, 
where they may be properly discussed, 
and a Bill advanced by which the 
people of Scotland will get considerable 
remissions of local taxation. 

“Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I think the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down is a 
little hard in protesting against one 
of the few opportunities which 
Scotch Members have of discussing 
Scotch business, and I do not think the 
Government will join with him in his 
protest. In a question of this great 
importance and complexity, and at the 
same time so familiar to hon. Members 
that they have all made up their minds 
upon it even on this its first presentation 
to the House, I imagine it will be a 
much greater assistance than an obstacle 
if the opinions of the Scotch Members 
are expressed as clearly as they have 
been expressed. And it is necessary 
that those who do not take altogether 
the same view as those who have 
already spoken should say something, 
remembering, at the same time, that we 
have no right, on the first reading, to 
speak longerthan is necessary to express 
concurrence oremphatic dissent. Now, 
Sir, I feel bound to say I never heard a 
speech in which I more agreed with the 
conclusions, but in regard toone or two 
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of the principal arguments with which I 
less agree than that of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stirling. There- 
fore, it is necessary to put in a 
protest against one or two of those 
arguments, in order that the Govern- 
ment may not think that there is 
universal agreement amongst Mem- 
bers on this side. The history of this 
money, the disposition of which we are 
discussing, is complicated enough, and 
goes through various historical stages ; 
but the present position of it is undeni- 
able. It is the same sum of money 
which was made over to the English 
ratepayers from the Exchequer, and 
to do anything else than _ give 
it, in one form or another, to the 
Scotch ratepayers is to lay upon 
the Scotch ratepayers a_ special 
Imperial tax. You may like the 
distinction, or you may dislike it; you 
may like to spend money on the Uni- 
versity or on secondary education, or 
you may dislike it; but no less if so 
spent we levy a differential tax upon 
the Scotch ratepayer, and against 
that I briefly but unreservedly pro- 
test. I cannot agree with my right 
hon. Friend that Seotch opinion is 
anything like unanimous in this 
matter. The local bodies are, in my 
opinion, on this question of expendi- 
ture the true spokesmen of the country. 
Hon. Members deny that the 
Municipal Bodies are fair exponents of 
the feelings of the boroughs. I think 
that the principles we hold on this side 
oblige us to say that those local bodies, 
in regard to the larger cities at any 
rate, are strictly representative, and 
they almost unanimously regard this 
money as a debt to the Scotch ratepayer. 
So far as I know, they unanimously 
regard any other application as 
frittering away Scotch resources instead 
of keeping them intact to give sensible 
relief in the quarter in which relief is 
due. They are unanimous in think- 
ing that the relief of 2d., 3d., or 4d., 
even 5d., which has been given to great 
English cities, would be equally 
acceptable to Scotch cities, and equally 
their due. There was a great deputa- 
tion last year to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The strongest argu- 
ments were urged by members of 
Municipal Bodies and of Parochial 
Boards. But of what Parochial 
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Boards? There are many Parochial 
Boards which contain a really repre- 
sentative element. I know that the 
representative members of the Parochial 
Boards are elected under the plural 
vote, and in so far they are less repre- 
sentative than we would wish to see 
them; but in the Barony Parish of 
Glasgow, out of 29, 21 are elected mem- 
bers. As regards the deputations 
from the Municipal Bodies, there can 
be no question whatever as to their 
elective character. The constituents 
of these bodies—the enormous town 
populations of these cities—have not 
found it necessary to take exception to 
the action of their representatives last 
year. I do not want to put the matter 
mainly on the ground of Scotch feeling. 


I maintain that there are grave 
reasons of public policy against 
dribbling out fractions of public 


money to be applied to special services. 
Nothing leads to so much waste and 
gives rise to so much worry among 
Local Bodies as having a certain sum 
from the Treasury to put to a certain 
use, to which, perhaps, they do not 
want to put it. The importance of the 
public object, and the wisdom of 
carrying it out, ought te be con- 
sidered on its own merits by the 
local authority. When the Glasgow 
Municipality set up baths and wash- 
houses and model lodging-houses they, 
first of all, considered whether these 
were advisable matters to be under- 
taken by a public body. Having con- 
sidered and determined that, they 
allotted a sum of money out of the 
rates. But that is a very different 
thing from giving a body like the 


——— Council a certain amount 
whic may only be spent in 
the superannuation of the Police, 


on secondary education, or on tech- 
nical education. My right hon. Friend 
says he wishes Parliament to have the 
disposal of its own money. I wish the 
local Parliaments of our great towns to 
have the free disposal of their money. 
If Glasgow or Aberdeen, or Dundee, 
wish to have secondary education or 
public parks, or model lodging 
houses, well, let them say so, but do 
not give them a sum of money which 
they may not have unless to spend 
upon some service which Parliament 
dictates—money which is indubitably 
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their own, and which they have a 
right to spend as they choose. I 
cannot agree with the hon. Member 
in thinking that the allotment of 
money for technical education in 
the English counties has been alto- 
gether a success, but what has made it 
even the success that it is, is this—that 
they are not obliged to spend it upon 
technical education; therefore, if 
there is not a real machinery for carry- 
ing out technical education, they 
would not spend the money upon it. In 
what follows I am speaking entirely for 
my constituency, which is in a different 
position from the rural districts. I 
entirely object, and the people in 
Glasgow entirely object, to regarding 
secondary education as a _ proper 
burden for the ratepayers. There are 
great endowments already in Glasgow, 
quite suiticient to give secondary edu- 
cation to the entire city. Already, 
the poorer ratepayer, the working man, 
as well as everybody else, pays large 
sums for keeping up the High School 
at Glasgow, upon which I am told 
that there is a debt of £45,000 
for building and repairs. Who go 
to the High School? Not soc much 
the sons of the working men, 
not even exclusively the sons of pro- 
fessional men and commercial men of 
Glasgow, but people from a dis- 
tance, whose education is largely paid 
for by the poor working man of Glas- 
gow. But that is not all. Glasgow is 
in a very peculiar position. In Glas- 
gow directly you improve by public 
money the elementary school, so that 
it is able to give that sort of education 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
described so admirably at the end of 
his speech, and which is a special 
characteristic of Scotland—so soon as 
the school is able to give that educa- 
tion, what does the School Depart- 
ment do? Why, Sir, it separates that 
school from the rest, and puts it into 
a special class of fee-paying schools. 
These schools are not the schools of 





the ratepayer. He has to pay for the | 


building and maintenance of these 
schools, but he cannot send his children 
there. He has to pay his money out 
of the rates in order to make more 
of this class of schools, which are to 
remain select and privileged, and from 
which his children are to be excluded. 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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I have no objection to any amount of 
bursaries that will enable the children 
of the elementary schools to get a 
higher class education, but I do 
object, in Glasgow especially, to the 
ordinary working man _ratepayer 
paying for secondary education which 
he does not share. As regards the 
Universities, I gather there is unanimity. 
We all wish the Universities to have 
more money, but we all wish that it 
should come from the Treasury. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury—if he will allow me to 
refer to his admirable replies to the 
deputation that waited upon him from 
Scotland—spoke of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as being very highly endowed. 
But these are not the only Universities 
in the South. There are Colleges in 
Wales, there are Universities in Eng- 
land—some in existence, some in 
embyro—ané if more money is given to 
the Scotch Universities out of the rates 
there will be, almost immediately, a 
demand for more for the South 
country Universities. Again there will 
be an equivalent grant to Scotland for 
which we shall have to find some 
special destination, and, therefore, we 
will go on in this vicious circle of 
special grants for special objects to 

Local Bodies in Scotland. The 
remedy is plain. Let the Local Bodies 
have their own money, and let them 
dispose of it themselves. We talk of 
the wisdom of Parliament, but these 
Local Bodies are wiser still with regard 
to their own wants. I would not fetter 
them. I would not tie them down 
even to the relief of local rates. 
I would leave the matter to their 
absolute discretion. I apologise for 
having spoken so warmly on a subject 
on which there is so much difference of 
opinion, and I thank the House for its 
attention. 

*(6.20.) Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
South): I tender to the Lord Advocate 
my warmest congratulations upon the 
clearness and lucidity of his speech, 
and upon his proposals generally : 
though it seems to me that the 
discussion upon those proposals will 
come more conveniently when we have 
the measure before us in print. In 
the next place, I wish to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down upon a most unwonted 
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display of backbone. The confident 
way in which he spoke shows that 
he has many supporters at his back, 
and on the present occasion I am 
one of the most enthusiastic of them. 
Thirdly, I wish to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Stirling Burghs on the compara- 
tive moderation of the language with 
whieh he now attacks the unfortunate 
ratepayer in Scotland. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
I did not attack the ratepayer. 

Mr. HOZIER: Perhaps not the 
ratepayer, but at any rate the relief of 
rates. He said the ratepayer ought 
to be able to do without any relief 
whatever. On the 28th July, 1890, 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
“the naked and brutal relief of rates.” 
That was a little stronger than his 
language this evening. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry the hon. Gentleman does 
not understand the word brutal, which 
I used in its French, rather than in its 
English, sense. In its French sense it 
means ‘‘ simple.” 

Mr. HOZIER: I think that on the 
whole, Sir, a Scottish Member in the 
British Parliament ought to speak in 
English rather than in inferior French. 
A naked and brutal relief of rates, in- 
deed! It isa ‘ nakedness"’ of which 
no Government need be ashamed, and 
a ‘brutality’ for which the people 
of Scotland may well be deeply 
grateful. Now, Sir, we hear two 
voices from the Front Opposition 
Bench. Is it possible that there are 
going to be dissentient Gladstonians in 
the future? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
mau the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
act as the spokesman of his Party 
when he says that deficits are better 
than surpluses? He said every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to be 
very careful not to have a surplus at 
the end of a year. Sir, as a County 
Member, there is one portion of 
this Bill on which I look with 
some anxiety—namely, that portion 
allotting £60,000 for technical educa- 
tion. It is difficult to see how the rural 
districts will derive much benefit un- 
less, indeed, there are to be lecturers 
Whe will go about from place to place. 
I understand that technical education 
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education. If that is so, I must say 
that I am very sorry indeed. The 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Munro 
Ferguson) earnestly hopes that no fur- 
ther sums of money will be granted to 
Scotland. Of course, that merely 
means that he earnestly hopes that his 
Party may come into power, for, with 
the Gladstonian Party in power, there 
is not the slightest chance of there ever 
being any surplus. 

(6.28.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD 
(Lanarkshire, N.E.) : I shall not adopt 
the controversial tone of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and,as I come 
after him, I shall escape the lash of his 
criticism. Sir, as regards this very im- 
portant Bill, I believe that £265,000 
wisely husbanded and wisely expended 
will do a great deal of good, and make 
inany improvements that are much re- 
quired. I donot follow the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury in making comparisons 
between measures of relief and other 
measures relating to Ireland. I con- 
fess I listened with astonishment to 
that comparison. Sir, I desire to 
mention one or two points to which 
the Government may give considera- 
tion. These points mainly refer to the 
£60,000 for technical education. But 
on the point of rating I should say that 
I am more in agreement with the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs 
than the Member for Bridgeton. I 
am not astonished that the Govern- 
ment has gone some way in the relief 
of rates. I agree there has been no 
strong demand from other quarters in 
regard to the disposition of this 
money. It does not carry us anylength 
to say the Parochial Boards are not 
unanimous in asking for this money. 
and then the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was not desirable to give 
the money to Local Bodies and to 
tell them to apply it for certain pur- 
poses which they did not ask the 


money for. I agree with my right 
hon. Friend when he said that the 


money should be given to these Local 
Bodies with a large discretion as to 
the use of it. But that is not the 
proposal of the Bill. It would be very 
easy to make the proposal still more 


jadvantageous and workable by this 
| addition to it ; the Local Bodies should 


is wot to be included in secondary | have the power of accumulating this 
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grant. They ought not to be obliged 
to spend it, and, it may be, waste it 
year after year. I know the Town 
Councils have come to the considera- 
tion of how this money is to be spent 
with a good deal of anxiety. Why 
should they be obliged to spend the 
money all in one year? If they are 
allowed to save it up and make it the 
foundation of a common-good fund, 
such as many of the towns of Scotland 
used to have, that money would be a 
most valuable nest-egg to the County 
Council. I earnestly ask the Govern- 
ment to consider this point—that in 
addition to giving the Local Bodies 
discretion as to the use they are to put 
the money to, they should also have 
the power of accumulation. With 
regard to the sum that is  pro- 
posed to be devoted to secondary 
education, so far as my information 
goes, I think it istoo small. I should 
say that not less than £75,000 would 
be necessary for the purpose. The 
proposal to split up the educational 
endowments is an entire impossibility. 
These endowments must remain local- 
ised. The question is—and it is 
an all-important question — how is 
this money, which it is proposed to 
devote to secondary education, to be 
administered? The Government pro- 
posed that it should be administered by 
the Education Department. Let them 
remember that this is local money, 
and it is so called even under the 
title of the Bill. It, therefore, ought 
not to be administered by any central 
department whatever. I look with the 
greatest anxiety and jealousy on the 
proposal if it is really persevered in by 
the Government. I am aware that the 
Scottish Education Department is not 
only faithfully, but most zealously 
and ably, administered at the pre- 
sent moment, but that is no reason 
for placing in its hands’ what 
I might describe as an _ uncon- 
stitutional discretion in the disposal 
of public money. There is no 
precedent to be found for it in the 
large sums that passed through the 
hands of the Education Department 
under the Act of 1872, because the 
money goes out almost automati- 
cally and according to rules, so 
that it was impossible to favour one 





school more than another. But by the 
Mr. D. Crawford 
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present proposal it would be the duty 
of the Department to pick and choose 
here and there what part of Scotland 
was to get the dole out of this educa- 
tion money. And why should this 
expedient be resorted to when we 
have a much better one at hand? 
and that is that the distribution of 
the money should be by the 
counties. The proper authority to 
administer the money is the County 
Council. It is local money, and ought 
to be locally administered, and in the 
manner which the Local Authorities 
thought the best. Speaking generally, 
the County Councillors are, for the 
most part, the pick of the School 
Boards, and are therefore perfectly 
competent to form a sensible plan to 
meet the educational needs of their own 
county. Let the Government look to 
the precedent of the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889, under 
which it is the duty of the County 
Council to form an educitional scheme 
for the wants of the community. I[ 
think this money ought to be available 
both for intermediate education as well 
as secondary education. 

*(6.40.) Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL 
(Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities) : 
I congratulate my right hon. Friend 
the Lord Advocate on the clear- 
ness of his statement in introducing 
the Bill. I join the hon. Member 
opposite in expressing satisfaction 
that the claims of secondary education 
are recognised by the Government in the 
measure. On this subject, however, as 
to the application of the money, one 
must reserve his opinion until the 
details of the scheme are made known to 
the House. I am not prepared to say 
that the Scottish Education Department 
is not a very fit source from which the: 
scheme should emanate, but a great 
deal will depend on how the money is 
to be applied, and we have no informa- 
tion from the Lord Advocate to enable 
us to give a decided opinion on the sub- 
ject in its details. I am sorry to find my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lan- 
arkshire not quite clear as to the 
principle of applying part of this 
money for the promotion of secondary 
education. In Scotland we have 
always considered secondary education 
to be mixed up with primary education, 
so that they could not very 
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well be entirely separated ; and if we 
find that primary education is a fit 
subject to receive money which might 
be said to be claimable by the rate- 
payers, we may in the same way claim 
the same character for secondary 
education. I am sure there will be no 
dissatisfaction in Scotland with this 
application of a portion of the money, 
provided the scheme for its distribution 
be a fair and reasonable one. It is of 
importance that this should be done. 
Our educational measures of late years 
have rather thrown secondary educa- 
tion into the background. It has 
been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton 
that the working man has not the 
sane interest in secondary schools 
as his neighbours who are better off. 
But in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who was Lord Advocate 
last year, we had an _ assurance 
from the Government that they would 
consider the importance of having 
facilities for deserving youths who are 
not themselves in a position to obtain 
admission to secondary schools, finding 
entrance to them as bursars. That is 
a principle which has been largely 
followed in many parts of Scotland, and 
I hope the Government will provide 
some facilities for extending the 
system. On the subject of assistance 
to the Universities, | have to acknow- 
ledge with satisfaction that our 
claims have been very fairly met 
by the Government, I will say 
this, however, that no grant given 
in this way to the Universities must 
be looked upon as a closing of the 
account, or as if we are thereby to 
release the claim which the Universities 
have, as national institutions, to any 
support from Government which is 
really necessary for their maintenance 
and prosperity. Butthe Act of Parlia- 
ment passed a year or two ago for the 
Universities has exposed them to great 
additional expenses, and without some 


such assistance as it is proposed 
to give them in this Bill it will 
be almost impossible to put in 


practical application the Act of 1889. 
I believe that what is proposed to give 
them now will go a great way 
towards making it possible to apply 
that Act in such a manner as to benefit 
the Universities as the country would 
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desire. After all, the sum to be givens 
if divided equally among the four 
Universities, will only amount to 
£7,500 each. That is not so large an 
amount as to lead us to suppose that 
there will be no more need for private 
benefactions to extend these institu- 
tions, to found new Chairs, and so on; 
but it will go a great way towards 
making it possible to put them in 
thoroughly good working order under 
the new constitution which this House 
has recently given them. The hon. 
Member for Leith (Mr. Munro Fer- 
guson), while not wishing to say any- 
thing against the Universities, objected 
to this part of the Government pro- 
posals, because their Parliamentary 
representation is not entirely to his 
mind, In reply, I may say this: that 
this money is not for the Parliamentary 
representatives, nor for the graduates 
who elect them, but to enable the 
Universities to do better work as 
teaching institutions; and the hon. 
Member may console himself with the 
thought that if the Universities do their 
work with greater efficiency, they will 
in the future turn out better graduates 
—men who will possibly exercise a 
better judgment in the selection of their 
Parliamentary Representatives. 

(6.48.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I 
look upon this question from another 
standpoint than that of the hon. Members 
who have spoken ; and I do not know 
that it is necessary for me to move an 
Amendment, but I intend to vote 
against the First Reading of this Bill, 
and to oppose it from its first stage till 
its last. I am very strongly opposed 
to this dying Parliament, which does 
not represent the feeling of Scotland 
to-day—trying to tie the hands of 
future Parliaments in reference to this 
matter. I am astonished at my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridgeton 
looking at England and Scotland from 
the same standpoint. Of this grant of 
£175,000, £75,000 is to go to the 
Parochial Boards. Well, one-half of 
that will be a present to the landlords, 
because, as my right hon. Friend is 
aware, in Scotland one-half of the rate 
is levied upon and paid by the landlord, 
and the other half by the occupier. 
So that as regards one-half, or £37,500, 
there is no doubt at all that it will 
go to the relief of the landlords. Then 
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another share is to go for the relief of 
rates in the counties in burghs; and 
assuming that only 15 per cent. goes 
to the relief of the landlords, that at 
once gives £15,000 that will go to the 
landlords. 

An hon. MEMBER: 
22 per cent. 

Dr. CLARK: Well, I will take it at 
15 per cent. only; I want to be 
moderate. Well, then, at least £50,000 
will thus at once go into the pockets of 
the landlords; and those who have 
bought estates with certain burdens on 
them will immediately have the value 
of their property increased by the 
proposed application of this grant. 
That is for the present year; but 
ultimately the whole will go into the 
pockets of the landlords, so that we 
are by this Bill simply voting a subven- 
tion of £175,000 to the Scotch land- 
lords. I, for one, am strongly opposed 
to that; I, for one, want to secure the 
very opposite. In the past, landlords 
have been turning all the burdens they 
took upon themselves on to the 
shoulders of the tenants, and I want to 
turn back those burdens upon the land- 
lords. I therefore hope that when this 
Parliament, which was elected upon 
false pretences, goes back to the con- 
stituencies, the new Parliament will 
consist of men of a different type alto- 
-gether—men who will be animated by 
new ideas. The proposed method of 
‘distributing this grant simply means 
the taxing of industry for the benefit of 
‘the landlords. The workers of Scot- 
land are the people who contribute 
four-fifths of this money ; yet not one- 
fifth of it will go back into their 
pockets. Here, again, you are trying to 
rob the workers for the benefit of this 
privileged class of landlords. I do not 
object to the contribution to be given 
towards secondary and technical educa- 
tion, but the £30,000 to the Universi- 
ties I do object to on historical grounds. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
three years ago brought in a Bill by 
which he proposed, by giving £46,000 
to the Scotch Universities, to free this 
Parliament from the pledge given at the 
Union to maintain the Scotch Universi- 
ties, I opposed that proposal. I think 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) is scarcely 
accurate in what he said as to Scotland 
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getting more than England for Uni- 
versity purposes. The English Uni- 
versities were endowed by Govern- 
ments and Parliaments. The Scotch 
Universities were not so endowed. 
They came under the control of the 
bodies constituting them, and they got 
annual votes for their maintenance, 
which is a wider and better system 
than that of England, a system by 
which Parliament has been abie to 
retain control of the Universities, 
Then, when we united with England, this 
was one of the burdens which was to 
be taken over by the united Parliament. 
We had the privilege of taking upon us 
our share of the English burdens, not 
one of which has been lightened for 
us; but England, to its eternal dis- 
grace, has been lightening her burdens 
so far as Scotland is concerned. 
Where she does carry out her bargain 
she gives a miserable thousand pounds, 
say, to the National Gallery. In every 
way I hold that Scotland has been 
badly treated by Englaad, just as in 
this case the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by giving £46,000 to the 
Universities, sought to relieve Pavlia- 
ment of the promise to maintain the 
Scottish Universities. 1 opposed that 
proposal persistently, and until the 
Chairman of Committees refused to 
take any more Amendments from me. 
I say you have taken upon yourselves 
the burden of the Scotch Universities. 
We have taken the burden of your 
National Debt and other burdens ; and 
you must carry out your part of the 
agreement as we have done ours, and I 
will tease this House in the future, as 
I have done in the past, until I can yet 
for Scotland financial fair play. On 
these grounds I oppose this Bill ; but I 
admit that what you may have a right to 
do is to give your gift to the landlords 
for this year. You, however, want to 
pass a Bill that would tie the hands of 
what may be a much more Democratic 
House of Commons through ‘the 
action of the House of Lords. 
Well, I do not care if you do 
bring in the House of Lords. We 
are going to fight the House of Lords ; 
but I think the only true and honest 
course for Members who think as I do 
is to vote against this Bill in all its 
stages. I aim opposed to its principle. 
You may apply it in this way 
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for England. The English Members 
have frittered away this money and 
have lost it; but we, the Scot- 
tish Members, refuse to do so. 
Our position with reference to rating 
has always been different from that of 
the English Members. [I am _ willing 
that this money, which we must have 
as our equivalent grant, should be 
spent for any purpose for which there 
is at present no rating power. If you 


use it for a purpose for which you have | 
| meeting some weeks ago in Scotland of 


already a rating power, then you are 
throwing away the money. [If my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) brings in a scheme for 


pensions in Scotland, and allows us to 
|the rates, leaving the application to 
then I| 


test the pension question in Scotland 
as we did Free Education, 
would support the use of this money 
entirely for that purpose, although I 
agree that, to a certain extent, it would 
come to relief of the rates in the end. 
But as far as I am concerned, my 


intention is to oppose this Bill in any | 
| the grant was to be applied. Well, now, 


shape or form. The only thing you 


have a right to do is to settle the 
question for the present year, but not 
to tie our hands in the next Parlia- 


ment. 


(9.55.) Mr. MARK STEWART 


(Kirkeudbright) : The hon. Member for | 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) has avowed a | 


policy which I cannot think will be 


very acceptable to his own constitu- | 
and I shall be curious to see | 
power in the schools. 


ents ; 
how many Scotch Members will follow 


him into the Lobby if he carries out his | 


intention to divide the House. He 
seems to think that this Bill is thrown 
out as a sop to the landed interest. 

Dr. CLARK: Hear, hear. 

Mr. MARK STEWART: Well, I 
think not. 


first place, that in his 


crofters pay two-thirds of the taxes | education each year. 
| always been a friend of technical edu- 


and the proprietors one-third. I 
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Cattle Diseases Acts and other matters 
which it is not necessary for me to go 
into at this moment. To say that 
£100,000, to be given in relief of local 
rates levied by the Councils is a sop 
to the landlords, therefore, is not at all 
the case, and is very far from being in 
any way accurate. The way in whieh 
the Government propose to allocate 
will, I maintain, be 
found to be most equitable to the 
country at large. We had a large 


various bodies interested in this 
matter, and they came to the conelu- 


| sion that a large proportion—a half— 


of this grant should go for the relief of 


particular rates to the discretion of the 
different Local Authorities. It was not, 


jas the right hon. Gentleman the 
| Member for the Stirling Burghs had 
| said, to be stereotyped ; but it was to 


be left entirely to the discretion of 
those who levied the rates to decide how 


the Bill has met with general accep- 


| tance in this House, but there are many 


questions which must come up for 


| further discussion, and one of them will 


relate to the £60,000 to be given for 
secondary education. It is a most impor- 
tant provision of the Bill, but one which 
it will be difficult to carry into practice. 
I suppose in country districts it will 
be used to provide more teaching 
It is all very 
well to put in another master; but 
although sometimes there will be many 
reap the 
of secondary education, at 
others there will be very few to attend 


' 

}aclass. Any clause on this subject 
I would point out, in the | ought to be an enacting clause, appro- 
county the | priating a certain sum for secondary 


While I have 


believe that the opposite to that is the | cation, must honestly say that my 
case in the burghs. But then, again, | view is not shared in my part of the 
we find that the proprietors pay the | country. I should like to know whether 
county rate, and they have hitherto | the Local Authority would be permitted 
paid large portions of the cost of | to use any part of the grant out of the 
the formation of new roads and/| £40,000 for building as well as for 
bridges, and still do so. They|teaching purposes? I believe the 
also pay half of the road rate | allocation made by the Government 
and half of the poor rate. But | generally will meet with the approval 
there are other rates which fall | of the whole country, and satisfy the 
exclusively on the shoulders of the | people of Scotland, whether Liberals or 
proprietors, such as those under the | Tories, University or otherwise, and I 
' 
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am grateful to the Government for the 
course they have taken. 

(7.10.) Mr. E. ROBERSTON (Dun- 
dee): We have been asked by an hon. 
Member on the other side to declare as 
between the conflicting views of the 
right hon. Member for the Stirling 
Burghs and the right hon. Member 
for the Bridgeton Division, and I have 
no hesitation whatever in declaring 
in favour of the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs. I object entirely to so much 
of this Bill as ‘proposes to give relief to 
the rates, though I have no objection 
to the greater part of the measure. I 
believe in the end the whole of this 
money will go into the pocket of the 
landlord. A significant phrase was 
used by the Lord Advocate when he 
said he would tell what the Govern- 
ment proposed to do, once for all, in 
this matter. It isnot, therefore, a mere 
question of dealing with £265,000 a 
year, but of dealing with the capital 
value of that sum, which, even at the 
-present price of ‘‘ Goschens,” is some- 
thing like £10,000,000 sterling. It is, 
therefore, £19,000,000 which you will 
ultimately give to the landlords. To 
70 or 80 per cent. of the population of a 
large town of Scotland the relief given 
by this Bill will be something like 
half-a-crown a year. One of my hon. 
Friends saysa shilling, and another four- 
pence ; but take it at half-a-crown, and 
we find that the relief you are to give to 
the large majority of my constituents is 
not so much as a half-penny a week ; 
yet to wealthy people, like rich mill- 
owners, you will give from £25 to £100. 
I wish to notice a portentous fallacy in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend 
below me, who said that, inasmuch as 
-the English ratepayer had got the 
benefit of the money, if you did not give 
it also to the Scotch ratepayers it would 
amount to a tax upon the ratepayer. 
That contention begs the whole ques- 
tion. 

Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN : 
Where does the money come from ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : The money 
comes from this House, and belongs to 
the whole people of Scotland, and the 
argument of my right hon. Friend is 
searcely worthy of him. I do not 
object so much to the educational por- 
tion of the Bill; and as allusion 


has been made to the Universities, 
Mr. Mark Stewart 
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I think it only fair to say that, so far as 
the Lord Advocate is concerned, it is 
his politica! colour only that we can 
object to, and that for culture and 
academical distinction he is the most 
fit representative of the University in 
this House. ; 

*“Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): 
The hon. Member for Kirkcudbright 
expressed an opinion that this Bill 
would be received with unanimous 
approval by hon. Members for Scotland, 
but much difference of opinion seems to 
prevail upon the other side of the House 
as to how the money ought to be 
allocated. In the last two or three 
speeches the words “landlord” and 
“pocket” have been frequently used. 
As Hannibal spent his life in fighting 
the Romans, so has the hon. Member 
for Caithness consecrated his life to 
waging war on the landlord ; and I can 
imagine that if he, and the hon. Member 
who has just spoken, had an opportunity 
of visiting the locality described in 
Dante’s Inferno, the first place 
they would ask for would be that 
in which they kept the _land- 
lords. I doubt whether the Member 
for Caithness can prove that the whole 
of the £175,000 is to go into the 


pockets of the landlords. A_ portion 
of it might do so in rural 
districts eventually; but I can- 


not understand how money to be 
devoted to the relief of the rates in 
Glasgow can find its way to the land- 
lord. There appear to be two parties 
on the opposite side of the House on 
this question, and I propose to join that 
of the Member for Bridgeton ; for I 
consider that this is ratepayers’ money, 
and that the ratepayers are entitled to 
dispose of it. As to a Vote for the 
Universities, I consider it is placing 
them upon the rates, and I think the 
money to be granted to them should 
come from Imperial taxation. 

*(7.22.) Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, 
Govan): I should be wanting in my 
duty to my constituents if I did not 
give expression to their strong feeling 
that this money should be devoted to 
the relief of the rates. I am not at 
all enamoured of Grants in Aid. They 
are a bone of contention to the Local 
Authorities, and it had been better had 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remitted 
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taxes on the Budget. The right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs has 
taken a departure from general Liberal 
principles on this occasion. I should 
regret the money going into the pockets 
of the landlords ; but I think in the 
municipalities five-sixths of this amount 
would go direct into the pockets of the 
ratepayers, and only one-sixth into the 
pocket of the landlord. It may be dif- 
ferent in rural districts, but represent- 
ing an urban constituency including a 
respectable working class, I feel satistied 
that not 10 per cent. of them would be 
favourable to this money being devoted 
to any other purpose than the reduction 
of the rates. I trust the Government 
will re-consider their proposals, and act 
upon the representations made to them 
by the strong deputation which waited 
on the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Lord Advocate in reference to this 
matter. 

(7.25.) Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): 
When the Members for Glasgow do 
agree their unanimity is wonderful. 
They seem to be disturbing the 
House by introducing into it a new 
Party, and I am not surprised that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
been in his place during any part of the 
evening to witness what is the some- 
what degrading spectacle of the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland meeting together 
to discuss, not the question of what 
taxation may be necessary or useful, 
but how certain swag should be dis- 
posed of. I can see no reason in the 
speech of the Lord Advocate to justify 
his arbitrary division of this fund, and 
I am sure he will not say he has acted 
upon any profound or certain calcula- 
tion, or gone upon anything but the 
rule of thumb. It is much too soon 
to proceed by Bill in this matter. 
There is one omission in it which all 
Parties regret, and that is that an 
opportunity has not been taken for ab- 
solutely freeing primary education. 
With reference to the £60,000 for inter- 
mediate education, the Lord Advocate 
might have plucked up courage to 
extend the amount to £75,000. I re- 
gret the introduction of this Bill, and 
I feel sure, if it is proceeded with, 
as no doubt it will be, it will only in- 
crease the discontent of the Scotch 
with the way in which their business 
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is transacted in this House, and their 
wishes overruled by an English majority, 


(7.29.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): I do not wish to go 
into the details of this scheme, but I do 
wish to place on record the fact that I 
object to the scheme altogether. I 
maintain that the Government are 
going to rob Scotland in this matter, 
and not to obtain any great national 
advantage. Here you have a great 
sum of £260,000 a year, and how 
are you going to use it? Simply to 
try to blind as many different classes 
in Scotland as you possibly can. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, that is not the way 
to deal with a great national matter 
like this. Windfalls of £265,000 a year 
do not come to Scotland every day, 
and therefore, I say, this sum ought 
either to have been used for some great 
scheme of national education, some 
great scheme, like that of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, of national 
pensions for Scotland, or some other 
scheme for the benefit of the whole 
people of Scotland. Several references 
have been made as to how the different 
classes of the community would benefit 
from using this money in relief of the 
rates if the Government scheme were 
adopted. Calculation has been made, 
I think, with regard to Edinburgh, in 
which it all came out in a very clear 
manner. The Treasurer of that city 
calculated that he would have £33,000 
to deal with this year—that is for the 
coming year and the current half-year, 
and on that he calculated that he would 
be able to reduce the rates by 34d. in 
the £. What benefit would that confer 
on the ratepayers? Forty per cent. 
would have 2s. 6d. each in their pockets ; 
28 per cent. would have their burdens 
lightened by sums varying from 2s. 6d. 
to5s.; 19 per cent. would have sums 
varying from 5s. to 12s. 6d.; and 13 
per cent. would absorb in varying pro- 
portions more than one - half of the 
entire grant. That is to say that 13 
per cent. of the population, and they 
the richest and best able to bear rates, 
would receive the greatest relief. 
It seems to me, Sir, that that caleula- 
tion absolutely condemns the proposal 
of the Government. 

(7.35.) Mr. J. P. SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): There is one point in regard 
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to this fund on which we shall all 
agree : it ought not to be stereotyped. 
The Bill fixes it at £265,000, being a 
certain proportion to the amount 
granted to England. Now, if there is 
one thing more certain than another, it 
is that the charge for free education in 
England will increase, and we should 
take care that Scotland has her fair 
share of that increase. 

Sm CHARLES PEARSON: The 
amount will fluctuate each year accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of the correspond- 
ing amount for England. 

Mr. J. P. SMITH: That will remove 
and explain some difficulties. It seems 
to me that inside the division made by 
the Government between the claims of 
rates and education there will be other 
divisions—-between Municipal and 
County Councils and Local Boards, in 
respect to the amount to be devoted to 
the local rates. There will be a great 
disappointment among these bodies at 
the fact that in future years they will 
receive less than in the present year. 
The Lord Advocate did not say who 
were to be the residuary legatees of this 
fund, and obtain anything which is over 
the exact figures he specified. 

Sm CHARLES PEARSON: That 
would go to increase the £175,000 in 
relief of local rates. 

Mr. J. P. SMITH: That ought to 
go a good way in satisfying the Town 
and County Councils. It is the Muni- 
cipal and County Council rates which 
need relief more than those imposed by 
Parochial Boards ; the latter in respect 
to the general poor rate are diminish- 
ing positively and more rapidly as 
valuation increases. It is proposed to 
distribute this money according to 
valuation; but the result will be 
that the rates in counties will be dimin- 
ished three times as much as in the 
boroughs. The assessment in counties 
is almost three times as great as in the 
towns, and the population in the towns 
is nearlv three times as great as that in 
the counties. In regard to the money 
devoted to education a question will 
arise between Universities and Schools. 
I do not say anything against the 
claims of the Universities to £20,000, 
yet as they are, to a large extent, 
national institutions, a share of that 
money should come from the general 
fund of the country, and not from 


Mr. J. P. Smith 
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that specially for Scotland. I canrot 
agree with the hon. right Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton in his attack 
on the Elective Bodies who had 
been dealing with the schools and 
making the best of them fee schools. 
I have been round looking in England 
and Scotland at the best schools I 
could find, and I must say that the 
equipment of the school I saw at Govan 
was better than any of those I saw, 
The hon. Member for South Lanark- 
shire said that this scheme would be of 
no use to the country. It is of the 
utmost importance that in any scheme 
of secondary education special care 
should be taken to make it apply to 
rural districts as well as to the 
towns. I think it might be done by 
developing the higher branches of study 
in the schools. I feel that to some 
extent we ought to have local work in 
the administration of this money, 
something corresponding to the case of 
Welsh Intermediate Education, though 
I agree with the control being to a great 
extent in the hands of the Scotch 
Education Department. In a general 
way it seems to me that the Government 
may be very well satisfied with the 
reception accorded to their scheme. 
It has been a very difficult task indeed 
to satisfy all the claims on this fund; 
but it will be a great blessing to hon, 
Members living in Scotland to have an 
Act passed which will save us from the 
continual and inconsistent claimants 
from all sides. 

(7.40.) Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
I was inclined, when the Lord Advocate 
introduced the Bill to congratulate him 
on inaugurating his representation of 
the Government in Scotch affairs by 
introducing a Bill which would give a 
large gift of money to Scotland. But 
since I have listened to the debate and 
seen how much diversity of opinion 
exists among Scotch Members, how 
much work there is before us before we 
get rid of the allocation of the money, 
I am not sure that I can :nake that con- 
gratulation. There is something very 
peculiar in the way in which the ques- 
tion comes before us. As a rule Bills of 
this kind would be framed with a view of 
providing for an object which everybody 
desired, and that we should go to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and ask 
him to provide the money. But here 
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we reverse the order. We, having a 
sum of money thrown at our heads 
which has not been disposed of, 
have to find some way of disposing of 
it. This is a grant in aid of local 
taxation which has never been asked 
for by Scotland. It will be recollected 
that the question was brought up by 
English County Members on account 
of the undue pressure of the rates upon 
them, and they called on the Govern- 
ment to relieve the pressure. In those 
debates I do not think there was any 
indication of a similar demand on the 
part of the Scotch Meinbers. However, 
something has been done to relieve the 
rates in England, and an equivalent is 
given to Scotland. I believe I may 
say with some confidence that there 
does not exist among the people of 
Scotland a desire for a relief of the 
rates—at any rate it does not exist 
outside of Glasgow. The Town Council 
of the city I represent is in favour of 
the proposal, and the Parochial Boards 
will be glad to get the money, but I do 
not believe that they represent the 
opinion of the mass of the people of 
Scotland. If we were to take a 
plébiscite of the boroughs of Scotland 
as to the disposition of the money, we 
should have an overwhelming majority 
against expending it in relief of rates. 
I believe the reason of that is that the 
relief would not be to the majority of 
the ratepayers, but to a minority, 
because it would go to the pockets of 
the wealthier class. This money would 
have furnished an opportunity for con- 
ferring some great and permanent 
benetit on Scotland. It is a serious 
incidental evil in this case that the 
relief which appears to be given to the 
ratepayers by the grant from the cen- 
tral Exchequer will not be found, in 
the long run, a standing benetit to 
them, because it is generally found that 
instead of producing a diminished charge 
on the ratepayers it only produces a 
somewhat larger expenditure, and 
therefore 1 do not believe that the 
benetit to be derived from the grant to 
Parochial Boards, for instance, will be 
so great as the Government appear to 
expect ; it will be ielt only to the ex- 
tent of 50 or 60 p+ cent. of the whole 
grant. Surely, [r. Speaker, the great 
difference of opinion which has been 
shown to-night among Scotch Members 
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as regards the distribution of the money 
furnishes an extremely effective argu- 
ment against disposing of the money 
once for all by the scheme of the 
Government Bill. When we see all 
these differences between the Scotch 
Members with regard to the rates 
as between town and country, and 
with regard to the Universities and 
secondary education, there is surely 
a very strong case for not pro- 
ceeding rashly and whoily in this 
matter ; for giving the people of Scot- 
land and their Representatives here 
opportunity to consider the matter in 
future years, and to see how the experi- 
ment works we are asked to try is suc- 
ceeding, and to take the true constitu- 
tional view in money questions; of 
having an opportunity in each Session 
of considering the matter, and, if neces- 
sary, taking away some of the money 
from appropriations where it is not 
doing well, and giving is to some other 
purpose. When we come to the Second 
Reading I hope the Government will 
see the force of the argument used at 
the beginning of the Debate, and say 
that this shall only be done by Bill 
for one year. On the question of 
secondary education we hope also to 
have, not a suggestion that this sum of 
£60,000 should be applied according to 
the goodwill of the Scotch Education 
Department in pursuance of Minutes 
framed by that Department, but 
a real scheme for the reform 
and extension of secondary education. 
We have not heard from the Lord 
Advocate the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of secondary edu- 
cation, and we ask that some inquiry 
shall be held on the matter, or the mind 
of Scotland consulted during the 
Recess. There has been some discus- 
sion amongst the teachers, but the 
view of Scotland, as a whole, has not 
been troubled on the question, and we 
are asked to vote this money without 
any idea as to how the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department may deal with it. I 
agree that there is now a great oppor- 
tunity to re-develop secondary educa- 
tion, which is the weak point in our 
Scotch education. We feel that this 
sum of £60,000 should be taken to put 
secondary education on its feet. One 
hon. Member referred to the fact that, 
though we have large educational ene 
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dowments in Scotland, they are so 
tied up by local restrictions that we 
cannot dispose of them in places where 
they are most needed. The example of 
Wales is very much in point. The 
Endowed School Commissioners have 
re-distributed school endowments, and 
have met with much opposition, but if 
you give power over the local endow- 
ments to Local Authorities that ex- 
perience doés not occur. Proposals 
for the re-distribution of endowments 
which would not be listened to if they 
came from the Charity Commissioners 
have been accepted and carried through, 
with little friction, when they came 
from the County Council. I think the 
same would be the case in Scotland if 
we created County Authorities to deal 
with the question of secondary educa- 
tion. I believe you would be acting 
entirely in accord with Scotch opinion 
if you were to endeavour to create a 
Scotch Local Authority to deal with 
the matter. If we let this £60,000 
now slip through our fingers and 
give it away as some piece of 
patronage, to be disposed of by 
the Scotch Education Department, 
we lose the chance of establishing 
a truly national system of secondary 
education, and that is another reason 
why I hope the Bill will not be accepted 
as a final settlement of the question, but 
that the House will insist on retaining 
in its hands the control of this fund, 
and will insist on revising its applica- 
tion in the light of the experience of a 
year or two. 

(7.55.) Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth) : 
I quite agree that where money is asked 
for it is easy to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the matter. 
But the situation is at once altered 
when there is money at the back of the 
Government recommendations. I regret 
that there should be the least appearance 
of endeavouring to settle finally a ques- 
tion which is hardly ripe yet, and 
which would be the better for more 
consideration. I think, on the First 
Reading, we should look at the broad 
question, how it is that we are dealing 
in this unusual way with the money. 
My experience of the House goes back 
further than that of the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, and I cannot agree that 
there has at no time been a demand in 
‘Scotland for relief from the growing 
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local burdens. No doubt, their pres- 
sure is felt more in England, because 
thay fall in the first instanee on the 


occupier, while in Scotland they are- 


divided between occupier and owner, 
But I remember the time when I stood 
almost alone, as a Liberal County 
Member, in this House in voting against 
proposals to relieve local burdens at 
the expense of the Exchequer. Strong 
pressure was put upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the old House of 
Commons to relieve the local rates. I 
think the present situation has arisen 
largely out of the difference between 
England and Scotland. There was not 
the strong demand in Scotland for 
relief of the local rates, and when 
money was coming to us the ratepayers 
were open to receive proposals for 
freeing education, anc there was 
almost unanimity in their desire to 
have the money applied in that way. I 
ask the right hon. Member for Bridgeton 
whether the expressions with regard 
to applying the money were equally 
strong in his mind in former years when 
the question arose as to free educa- 
tion? Because precisely the same 
argument applies. I believe there is 
in Scotland to-day a strong desire that 
this money should go, not to relieve 
the rates, but for the relief of free 
education, which is in all countries 
largely helped either by the Municipal- 
ities or by the Government. And the 
organisations that should go along with 
it might, if we had time to consider it, 
be fully elaborated ; but this is a Bill 
containing so many other matters, and 
devoted so largely to the relief of rates, 
one can hardly expect that the time of 
Parliament can be devoted to it. But 
I am glad to say that we have had it 
very clearly defined, and we also had 
it from the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he yesterday, answering a depu- 
tation that waited upon him, intimated 
that a considerable part of the money 
would go to secondary education, and 
be spread over the country at large in 
order to restore the old state of things 
in schools, in which most boys were 
able, near their own homes, to obtain 
assistance for higher education. Some 
of the money proposed to be devoted 
would strengthen the staff in a large 
number of smaller parish schools, and 
with that staff so strengthened, I believe 
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you might accomplish the objects of 
elementary education, and give a better 
education to pupil teachers and carry 
on continuation schools in the evening. 
You will have two trained masters 
instead of one, and you will also have 
pupil teachers very much better, 
while in addition you would have 
what an hon. Member asked for upon 
the other side, a fusion of schools better 
conducted in the country, because a 
staff of two masters would be very 
much better able to give instruction 
than one. On the other hand, there is 
a very difficult question, and one which 
should not be altogether left to the 
Education Department—to determine 
how the money for secondary educa- 
tion should be distributed. I am in- 
clined to think that the best way would 
be to have recourse to the County 
Councils to say where these schools 
should be established. It is familiar 
to many Members that the endowments 
of Scotland, where they exist, cannot 
be counted upon, as the funds through- 
out Scotland are strictly localised. 
Public opinion would not tolerate them 
being taken away. I think County 


Councils should have charge of the new 
funds in order that they may work 
together, in order to set up a system of 
secondary education throughout Scot- 


land. My own feeling is that the 
Government, in the difficult situation, 
has not been altogether unwise. I do 
not for a moment impute Party 
motives, but to take neither of the 
extreme views, that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs nor that of the right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton. I think that 
in the small relief given to this country 
there should have been a larger por- 
tion devoted to education ; but at all 
events, seeing the pressure that has 
been in force, I think it is not a 
matter of surprise that they should 
have come to a compromise, and have 
divided the money. 

*(8.40.) Dr. CHARLES CAMERON 
(Glasgow, College) : This Bill has been 
spoken of by hon. Members who have 
addressed the House on the subject as 
a boon to Scotiand. I do not regard it 
as a boon to Scotland in any respect. 
According to hypothesis, the amount of 
taxation which Scotland has _ con- 
tributed towards Imperial funds, to- 
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wards that portion of the funds out of 
which the proposed grant is given, is 
£265,000, plus the expenses of collect- 
ing and distributing that money; and 
what does she get back? We are 
to get £265,000 more, and the cost of 
collecting and distributing are to be 
defrayed in the process; therefore, 
Scotland is by so much the poorer. 
But of the £265,000 which has been 
raised in Scotland by taxation, the 
poorer classes, who paid about half 
the Imperial taxation, have paid 
£137,500, and the richer classes 
£137,500. But the burden of local 
taxation falls differently upon the 
community. The richer classes pay at 
least three-fourths of the local burden, 
and the poorer classes not one-fourth. 
Now, I know that the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen will put the difference 
much higher, but I am well within the 
mark when I say that the richer classes 
pay at least three-fourths of the local 
taxation and the poorer classes not 
one-fourth. What is the position in 
which the poorer ratepayer will find 
himself under this Bill? He has, as 
I have said, contributed £137,500; and 
out of that he receives back, in the 
shape of remission of rates, one-fourth, 
or, say, £44,000. And what is the 
benefit he gets from secondary educa- 
tion ? Now, I doubt whether the poorer 
classes will reap a benefit out of the 
£60,000 grant for secondary education 
to the extent of £10,000. But I am 
willing, for the sake of argument, to 
admit that they will derive a benefit of 
about cne-third of the grant, or, say, 
£20,000; that will make £64,000—the 
reduction of rates, £44,000, and 
secondary education, £20,000, or 
£64,000 in all—which the poor ratepayer 
will receive in the shape of this 
boon for the payment of which 
he had himself contributed £137,500. 
In other words, he will find him- 
self minus £73,500 through the 
operation of the boon. What will be 
the position of the richer classes of 
the community? If they pay about 
three-fourths of the rates, they 
will receive a sum in relief of the rates 
of £129,000, and that is the total that 
all of them will get who have not got 
sons and daughters whom they wish to 
give secondary education to, or send 
to the Universities. That is all they 
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will get, and they will find themselves 
a good many thousand pounds short. 
I entirely disagree with the prin- 
ciple of these Grants in Aid, and 
entirely dissent from the statement that 
this is a boon. There can be no more 
vicious system than the system of 
giving grants from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer in relief of local taxation ; 
and one of my objects in desiring to see 
this Bill passed in a shape as analogous 
as possible to that passed several years 
ago in the case of England is that it 
may put an end to this see-saw, and set 
aside once and for ever this system 
of resorting to Grants in Aid. 
As regards secondary education, I have 
always considered that the duty of the 
State is entirely different from its duty 
in the matter of primary education. 
Where primary education is compul- 
sory, I have always inclined to the prin- 
ciple that it should be free. If the 
State thought fit to enact that educa- 
tion should be compulsory, it did 
so, I take it, on the ground that 
an uneducated man, so far as the 
three R’s are concerned, was a 
dangerous member of society, and it 
decided that he should receive a 
primary education for the purpose of 
putting him on an equal footing with 
the general population, and _ that 
being so, it appears to me clearly 
to be the duty of the State to pro- 
vide for him, without cost to 
him, the education that was forced 
upon him. But the State does not 
appear to me to owe any such duty in 
the case of secondary education. That 
is a luxury. I should like to know 
what secondary education is, for there 
appears to me to be the greatest fog 
hanging over the House to-night as to 
what is secondary education. The 
Lord Advocate, when asked whether 
secondary education included technical 
education, said he could not say. 
The whole thing has been left over 
to a Minute of the Education 
Department. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Perth said that one- 
half of the grant to be given for 
secondary education should be devoted 
to doubling the teaching staffs in 
country schools. Is that secondary 
education ? Why, I should have 
thought it was strengthening primary 
education. Certainly, if it would 
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be called secondary education in the 
counties, it should be called primary 
education in the towns. Now, I ask, 
what is secondary education? Does it 


mean Latin and Greek? [* No.”] 
Well, then, what does it mean? 
If it mean Latin and Greek, 


I entirely object to the public money 
being spent upon teaching Latin and 
Greek free of cost, for it appears to me 
that we have too much Latin and 
Greek already ; it appears to me that 
that is especially true at a time when 
we find the greatest Greek scholars in 
the Universities proposing that Greek 
as a compulsory subject should be al- 
together done away with. We have 
been told that the traditions of Scot- 
land are different from those of England, 
and that secondary education is no 
longer on the same footing as in olden 
times. Why is it not? If Latin and 
Greek, French and Ge>man, mathe- 
matics, light and heat, electricity, 
&e., constitute secondary education, 
as I think they must be held to 


do, provision is already made for 
teaching them in _ the ordinary 
public school curriculum. I have the 


Report of the School Boards of Scot- 
land in my hand, and I find that a 
very large number of children were 
presented on such subjects. It appears 
to me that if you wish to teach them 
more than the most wretched smatter- 
ing of education, what you have got to 
do is to improve your Code. What is 
wrong with the Code provisions for 
secondary education is that the 
grants are so distributed as to tempt 
boys to pass through a standard in 
which they learn something by a 
little easy cramming without giving them 
any useful knowledge of the subjects 
that are taught. Before the passing of 
the Primary Education Act, and for a 
considerable time afterwards, there 
was a very large number of educational 
endowments in Scotland available for 
the purposes of primary education. 
And after the Education Act had been 
passed, before the fees had been done 
away with, and when the expenses of 
education had been largely thrown 
upon the rates, a Commission was 
appointed, and it was enacted that en- 
dowments for the payment of fees and 
primary education were not to be 
applied to the relief of the ratepayer, 
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but that they should be made available 
for the purpose of secondary educa- 
tion. These endowments for the pur- 
poses of primary education, for the 
payment of fees at the time they were 
exigible, were appropriated for the pur- 
poses of secondary education; the 
result is that in Scotland there is a sum 
of £191,000 available for that purpose, 
and that does not include the sum of 
£23,000 belonging to the City of Glas- 
gow, and which would raise the figure 
to over £214,000. In many parts of 
Scotland there may be a want of 
secondary education in the counties, 
and certainly I do not desire that the 
counties should not have their wishes 
gratified in that respect ; but there is 
no want in the large towns. In Glas- 
gow they have more money than they 
know what to do with; in Edinburgh 
they are still better provided for ; and I 
ain told that in Aberdeen it is the same 
thing. (‘*No.”) I do not hold that 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen can be 
held to represent the views of his con- 
stituents in this matter. But at all 
events the members of the Glasgow 
Town Council, and it is stated the 
Parochial Boards of Glasgow, are all 
united in giving expression to this 
view; and at the deputation to 
the First Lord of the Treasury 
the other day one of the speakers was 
the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, and that 
gentleman said that notwithstand- 
ing the valuable services rendered 
by the hon. Member and his hon. 
Colleagues in wrging upon the inhabi- 
tants of Aberdeen the claims of secon- 
dary education, notwithstanding that 
a Municipal Election had taken place, 
the Town Councillors were unanimous 
in favour of this fund being allocated 
not to secondary education, or not 
even in part to secondary education, 
but entirely to the relief of the Muni- 
cipal and County Council rates. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling said, and said truly, that 
there was no demand from the Scotch 
ratepayers, or the Scotch rating autho- 
rities for grants in aid for Scotland ; 
and he was perfectly right. But, of 


course, if you go and dangle a sum of 
nearly a quarter of a million before the 
eyes of a nation, you cannot expect 
but that there would be some claimants 
for the money. 


Why, in the language 
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of the most popular lyrical poet of the day, 


“If you want to move the lot, 
Put a penny in the slot.” 
And certainly, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put his penny in the slot, 
he succeeded in arousing any number of 
claimants. One Gentleman wishes it 
in order to have improvements in 
fisheries carried out ; another wishes it 
for piers and harbours; another for old 
age pensions. The secondary educa- 
tionists have considerable organisation, 
and they, of course, make their claim ; 
and the Universities make their claim. 
Although I would rather see the money 
restored to the source from which it 
came, the practical question is, what 
are we to do with it? The rate- 
payer has been regarded by some 
person as hostis humani generis. 
I entirely dissent from this view of the 
ratepayer. He bears certain burdens of 
the State, and the next best thing to 
putting that money back into the pockets 
from which you took it is to give it to the 
ratepayers. That is preferable to any- 
thing else I have heard proposed. I am 
glad the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate has indicated that the sum 
dealt with in the Bill is not a fixed sum, 
but that it will be capable of being ex- 
panded in the proportion in which the 
English grant is expanded. The ex- 
planation of the Lord Advocate on that 
point is perfectly satisfactory. As to 
the suggestion of the Member for 
North-East Lanark (Mr. Donald 
Crawford) to the effect that County 
Councils should have power to accumu- 
late the grant and make it into a 
Common Good that I would strongly 
deprecate. So far as the towns are 
concerned the Common Good is a fund 
out of which everything that will not 
bear criticism by the ratepayers is paid. 
In Glasgow, when there was starvation 
existing, a deputation waited on the 
Corporation and asked for employment 
to be provided and paid for out of the 
Common Good. They were told “No, 
that was quite impossible; that the 
wants of starving men could be met 
out of the Common Good;” but 
when it was desired to find £500 for 
a banquet there was no difficulty 
whatever in getting it out of the 
Common Good. That being so it is 
not a desirable thing that the County 
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Councils should imitate the Town 
Councils in this matter. It has been 
suggested that it is wrong to give any 
money simply in relief of rates, and 
that if any money is to be given it 
should be ear-marked for a special 
purpose. I entirely dissent from that 
view. I do not believe in ear-marking. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to ear-mark certain taxes there was 
nobody more ready to denounce that 
than the colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the Front Bench. If 
you want to give money for purposes 
for which Local Authorities are not at 
present empowered to levy rates, let 
the Local Authorities be invested with 
the necessary power to rate the inhabi- 
tants for such a purpose; but do not 
cripple the powers of Local Authorities. 
Local Authorities are much more sharp- 
ly looked after than the Central Authori- 
ties, and manage their own affairs more 
in accordance with popular feeling and 
with greater economy. But, if you 
want to give money for a distinct and 
specific object, I would say, do not 
give any grants except in those cases 
in which your conditions are complied 
with, and unless you saw that you 
were getting value for the money. 
That was the mistake which was made 
in connection with free education. 
Grants were given to schools in which 
free education was not supplied. But 
if secondary education is to be provided 
by any Authority, School Board, or 
County Council, give no grant unless 
they carry out your policy, and then 
you can rely upon getting at least some 
value for your money. There is another 
point I would like to mention. I notice 
that the £110,000 for the half of the 
current year is dealt with in the Bill, 
and is also included in a Supplementary 
Estimate. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: It is 
dealt with by a clause in the Bill. 

“Dr. CAMERON: If dealt with by 
a clause in the Bill, is there any object 
in having a Supplementary Estimate ? 
Would it not be better since you have 
the Supplementary Estimate to take the 
Supplementary Estimate and vote the 
money at once. Then as to the per- 
manent allocation. I do not see, 
from a practical point of view, how 
you can deal with it otherwise 
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than by Bill. If the £110,000 were 
now voted the Government would be 
in a position in which they would not 
be obliged to hurry forward the Bill 
in order to get it through by the 
31st March, and the Scotch people 
would be allowed time for its consider- 
ation. I shall certainly not, Sir, follow 
the unusual course of opposing the 
First Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
Our friends have come here with prac- 
tical unanimity, and have spoken as if 
Glasgow represented the whole of 
Scotland. They make no recognition 
of the smaller towns, and speak as if 
Glasgow represents the condition and 
mind of Scotland as a whole. Now, 
Sir, the people of Glasgow are in the 
fortunate position of having very rich 
endowments available for the purposes 
of education, and they have urged that 
it is the duty of the Government to 
listen to the voice of the Parochial 
Boards and Town Council, and to 
exclude the whole of the rest of Scot- 
land from this Bill. That has been 
the attitude of the Representatives 
of Glasgow all through. Sir, it 
seems to me that there now arises 
under this Bill an opportunity which 
will not occur again in a generation, of 
putting higher schools, secondary, 
continuations, and technical schools,ona 
footing which has been impossible in 
the past, and may be impossible in the 
future, unless this golden opportunity 
be seized. I recognise,with gratitude, 
what the right hon. Gentleman says. 
He put his finger on the sore when he 
said that in continuation schools in 
rural districts, where there is a large 
population, the difficulty is for the 
people to get for their children educa- 
tion within reach of their own homes. 
These people cannot afford to board 
their children out, cannot afford 
to send them to Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh, or Aberdeen; and, therefore, 
I would impress upon the Lord 
Advocate the importance of these 
evening schools, and the necessity for dis- 
seminating them throughout the coun- 
try districts. Although there are already 
educated persons there who would 
supply the teaching power, they have 
not the necessary laboratories, mechan1- 
cal and other appliances, to put technical 
education in motion, neither have they 
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the money wherewith to meet such an 
-expenditure. What is of more impor- 
tance to three-fourths of the population 
than day schools is evening schools. 
Do what you like, the fact remains that 
at 14 years of age the children 
are obliged to take service somewhere 
in the towns or villages or agricultural 
: districts. Education is practically lost 
to them before they have reached 
the age of 21. If you establish these 
technical schools [ will not say 
that everybody will go to them, but 
there are certainly many tradespeople 
.and others who will do their best to 
avail themselves of these evening 
schools. Our country parishes are in a 
worse position than they were before 
the Education Act. Thanks to the 
good quality of many of the teachers 
in the parochial schools, there were 
always a number who took a great 
interest in promising scholars and 
brought them on to the University. 
But since the pressure of the Act of 
1872 came the teachers have not been 
encouraged, and less has been done for 
higher education in the rural districts 
than was done before the passing of the 
Scotch Education Act. Now there is 


in this £265,000 great opportunity 
for providing well equipped even- 
ing schools, and I most earnestly 
press the Governinent not to be stinted 
m giving money for such a_pur- 
pose. £60,000 out of £270,000 is a 


despicable suin to apply for such a pur- 
pose as that which I have mentioned. It 
is all very well to depreciate a smatter- 
ing of higher education, but the more 
you get of the beginning of it the more 
you will get of the continuation of it, 
and the greater the number of scholars 
who spend a year at the secondary 
schools or at the Universities the 
better will it be for the country. I do 
not think that in this matter the voice 
of the counties has been sufficiently 
heard. I do not:think the Government 
should listen to Glasgow, which is 
bloated in its wealth, for the purposes 
of secondary education. Let them 
rather listen to the voice of the people 
of Seotland. We have been twitted 
with the difference of opinion which 
has been disclosed on our Front Bench ; 
but I think that the Member for 
Bridgeton has been drawn into the 
-vortex of Glasgow. Perhaps, not being 
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a Scotchman, and not having the 
national instincts, he cannot so well ap- 
preciate rural Scotch education. Sir, the 
Parochial Boards cannot be said to be 
representative so long as the plural pro- 
perty vote exists, and I think this money 
should rather be given to the Town and 
County Councils, who are elected on a 
popular vote. If you distribute it in 
relief of rates you save them from the 
criticism of their own constituents. 
If you do not bind them down to that 
there will be a power over the popu- 
larly elected bodies which will make 
them consider whether they have been 
right or whether they have been 
wrong. My hon. Friend beside me 
(Mr. Hunter) will speak for the City, I 
speak for the County of Aberdeen, who 
have not, in my _ opinion, been 
sufficiently considered in this matter. 
Sir, these are the main consNera- 
tions which I have to submit to the 


House. In the first place, you must 
take into consideration the great 


difference between the rural districts 
and small towns and the larger towns 
and cities. In the second place, this 
is the grandest opportunity that we 
shall ever see of completing secondary 
and higher education in Scotland, and 
I plead to the Government not to fix 
their minds too closely on the specific 
sum, because I believe it will be shown 
that £60,000 is far too little and far 
less than ought to be given for edu- 
cational purposes. In the third place, 
I say that to whatever purpose you 
apply this money, so far as the counties 
are concerned, the very last purpose you 
should devote it to is the relief of the 
Parochial Boards. If you give it to 
them it will be an unqualified and 
unadulterated present to the landlords. 

(9.30.) Mr. W. A. HUNTER (North, 
Aberdeen): In the Bill now before the 
House ~ the Government have made 
provision for the Universities; they 
have made provision for the middle 
class who are interested in secondary 
education; they have made ample 
provision for the landlord; but what 
have they done for a person not alto- 
gether to be ignored or despised—I 
mean the working man? Working 
men represent at least three out of the 
four millions of the people of Scotland ; 
and I ask myself what provision is 
made in this Bill for the working men? 
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What good is it going to do them? 
The sum at the disposal of the 
Government in the present year is not 
less than £265,000. Out of that sum, 
the total, so far as I can see, which 
can ever reach the pockets of the 
working man, is £30,000. £235,000 is 
given to what I may call the upper ten 
per cent. of the ratepayers—the land- 
owners ; but as for three quarters of 
the population of Scotland, I will defy 
the Government to show that a single 
penny will be given to the work- 
ing man beyond the paltry sum 
of £30,000 a year. Who found this 
money? Hon. Members opposite talk 
as if this money were manna 
rained from Heaven. I will not ask 
the House to rely upon my authority 
alone on a question of this financial 
character, but I may appeal to the 
authority of a gentleman who stands 
very high in the estimation of a Tory 
Government—I mean the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. That right hon. Gentleman, 
among the opinions which, I believe, 
he has never recanted, has long ago 
expressed the opinion that the working 
class pay at least one-half of the Im- 
perial taxation. We know that in 
Scotland 70 per cent. of the whole of 
the Imperial taxation comes, not from 
property, but from the taxes on com- 
modities which are consumed by all 
classes of the community. We have 
got £265,000 a year, of which £140,000, 
as near as possible, is presumably due 
to the working classes in Scotland. It 
is taken out of their pockets, and you 
give them back £30,000. To the work- 
ing man, therefore, this Bill means 
a net loss of £100,000 or £110,000 
a year. In fact, the whole of 
this system of financial legislation 
inaugurated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is nothing more nor less than 
a fraudulent device by which money is 
taken out of the pockets of the working 
classes and put into the pockets of 
landowners and the richer classes of 
the community. This scheme of 
raising money by Imperial taxation and 
giving it to local rates is the grossest 
and most impertinent fraud that can 
possibly be attempted on the working 
man. Let anyone consider the different 
position in which the working man 
stands with regard to Imperial taxation 
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and local rates. I will take only one 
article—tobacco; and I will assume 
that a working man consumes only two 
ounces of tobacco in the week. That 
will be admitted to be the consumption 
of a moderate smoker. The duty 
which the working man pays upon two 
ounces of tobacco a week is equivalent 
to a poor rate in Scotland of 8s. in the 
pound on the average rent of 
the working man _ in _ Aberdeen. 
Consequently, a more ingenious, a 
more subtle device for robbing the 
poor and enriching the rich has never 
been devised than this most ingenious 
plan of raining gifts from heaven on the 
people of Scotland in the shape of 
relief of rates. Even in regard to the 
one part of the Government scheme 
which is not absolutely and wholly in- 
defensible—I mean the provision they 
make with regard to education—the 
Government have carefully abstained 
from doing anything which will be of 
the slightest use to the working man 
in Scotland, and have skilfully drafted 
all their provisions for the exclusive 
benefit of the landlord class. There 
are still some elementary schools in 
Scotland in which fees are charged. 
Nothing is done by the Government to 
abolish this iniquitous impost. The 
most crying and urgent want of an 
educational system in Scotland is the 
want of evening continuation schools. 
Unfortunately, the exigencies of 
life compel working men to withdraw 
their children from school at a 
period at which their minds have not 
matured and the lessons they have 
received have not sunk deep into their 
minds, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the cause of education that 
these boys, when they leave school to 
commence work, should be taken up 
in the evening classes. What does 
this Bill do for evening classes? Not 
a word—not a whisper! Because 
these evening classes are intended for 
working men, and the Government 
have entirely forgotten the existence of 
the working man in Scotland. A 
question was put to the Lord Advocate 
as to what he meant by secondary 
education. No one could suppose it 
was possible for any Government to 
talk of secondary education as mean- 
ing anything which did not include 
technical education. But the Lord 
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Advocate said he did not think that 
secondary education included technical 
education. I will not enlarge upon 
that point, because it is too absurd a 
position to take up. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, whatever money 
is spent on secondary education, 
that technical education shall hold the 
first place. I agree so far with my hon. 
Friend the Member for the College 
Division that secondary education, per 
se, has not any claim or right to be 
maintained at the public expense. If 
it were a question purely of providing 
more than an elementary education, I 
doubt if youcould make out a good claim 
upon the rates; but I think you can 
make out a good claim upon the rates 
if you so provide secondary education 
that every boy of real ability who ought 
to be educated shall, notwithstanding 
the poverty of his parents, have an 
opportunity of being educated. And I 
have always held that provision for 
secondary education in Scotland must 
be associated with a system of private 
bursaries or scholarships, by which the 
clever boys in the elementary schools 
shall be able to obtain that secondary 
education. There is a genuine 
public interest which shall justify 
expenditure out of the rates on 
secondary education. But in every 
provision made by the Government 
with regard to secondary education 
they entirely ignore the necessities 
and the wants of the working classes. 
The only thing they are thinking of is 
the wants of the middle and upper 
classes. I must say a word as to this 
high financial crime of taking money 
out of the pockets of the working men 
—out of their tobacco, whiskey, and 
tea—to enrich the landlords. I adhere 
strongly to the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, that on the whole the 
working classes do pay one-half of the 
Imperial taxation. Now, how much 
are the working classes going to get 
out of a reduction of the rates? Two 
years ago, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tried this iniquitous device 
of robbing the working man, we 
defeated him by bringing forward an 
alternative scheme—namely, free educa- 
tion. And having an eye to the future, 


and being anxious to prevent any 
repetition, or attempted repetition, of 
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similar crimes, I moved in August, 
1890, for a Return showing who were 
the persons who paid the rates in 
Scotland. That Return was to dis- 
tinguish between dwelling houses, 
farms, and other property, and it would 
have given the most absolutely precise 
answer to the question—who is to get 
the money if you relieve the rates? In 
August, 1890, it was agreed that such a 
Return should be made, and the par- 
ticular form of the Return was agreed to 
between the Government and myself. 
But I did not expect the Government 
would make the Return in the form 
proposed. I thought if I allowed 
three months for getting the in- 
formation it was a reasonable time. 
Then I thought that if I allowed three 
months more, that would be sufficient 
for the delay in the Scotch Office. 
After more than that delay I received 
a communication from the Scotch 
Office asking me to agree to some 
slight modification of the Return, and 
of course I agreed. Then, later, an 
Order of this House was made for a 
Return of certain particulars, particu- 
lars which ought to have been returned. 
From the month of August down to 
the present time no such Return has 
been made, nor have I had any com- 
munication that such a Return is going 
to be made. And I am not going to 
deny that I do draw the inference that 
the Government are purposely keeping 
back that Return. And why? Be- 
cause the moment that Return is made, 
it will be utterly impossible for any 
Government to propose to the people 
of Scotland to relieve the rates out of 
Imperial taxation, for, fortunately, 
although I have not got that Return, 
I have got figures which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, serve the same end. I 
have got precise figures for Aberdeen ; 
I have accurate figures for Glasgow, 
and equally accurate figures for Dun- 
dee. How does it stand for Aberdeen ? 
It stands in this way with regard to 
the poor rate and the education rate : 
that three-fourths—that is, three out 
of four of the ratepayers—pay only 
one-eighth part of the gross rates, 
The result is, that if you give money 
to relieve the poor rate, three-fourths 
of the people of Aberdeen will only 
get one-eighth of that money. 
Now, with regard to the municipal rates 
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there is a difference between them and 
the poor and the education rates. In 
the latter, half of the rate is paid by 
the owner, and that makes a material 
difference between the case of Scotland 
and that of England. In the case of 
the municipal rates, the owner in 
Aberdeen pays only about one-fourth ; 
but it still remains that even with 
regard to these rates, three-fourths— 
that is to say, 18,000 out of 24,000— 
pay only one-fifth, or 18 per cent. of the 
municipal rates. Now, how does it 
stand in Glasgow? I was surprised 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) did not give us any in- 
formation as to Glasgow; but I can 
give the information which he might 
have given, and which would have been 
exceedingly valuable and instructive to 
the House. Glasgow is a town where 
a very peculiar rule prevails—I believe 
itis the only town in Scotland where 
it does prevail—namely, that for the 
police rate persons who live in houses 
rented under £10 are charged only half 
the rate. It is the only town in Scot- 
land where a graduated rate is intro- 
duced. Now, what is the result in 
Glasgow? I find, according to the 
figures I last got, that 85,000 rate- 
payers in Glasgow pay £37,000, in 
round numbers, out of a total rate of 
£381,000—that is to say, 85,000 of the 
ratepayers in Glasgow pay less than 
one-tenth of the municipal rates. Well, 
how many pay the rest? Thirty-four 
thousand pay the balance of these rates. 
Now, what is the result of giving 
£100,000 te the Municipal Authorities 
in Scotland so far as Glasgow is con- 
cerned? I will take the case of the 
85,000 who, roughly speaking, may be 
called the working classes in Glas- 
gow. The total sum that I suppose 
Glasgow would get will be about 
£14,000 — perhaps a trifle more. 
Out of that sum, those who are paying 
under £5 of rent would receive 24d. 
per annum; those who pay over £5 
and under £8 would receive 4d. per 
annum ; those who pay between £10 
and £8 would receive 54d. per annum— 
that is to say, 85,000 people in Glasgow 
would receive an average benefit under 
the Bill of 4d. in the year. This relief 
then of rates, which my right hon. 
Friend commends to us as so noble an 
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achievement, with his English notions 
—this ridiculous relief of rates to 
85,000 people in Glasgow comes to the 
munificent sum of 4d. a year. But 
what does it come to for the richer rate- 
payers? Above the £10 line there are 
34,000 ratepayers, and the average they 
would get would come to the magni- 
ficent sum of 5s. 8d. per annum. Just 
imagine the great merchants of Glasgow 
appreciating a gift like that. Now, 
these figures are absolutely exact. 
The proportion of rates paid by the 
great bulk of the people of Scotland is 
only one-tenth of the whole; and of 
course the necessary consequence fol- 
lows. Now, Sir, it has been cast up to 
us that the Lord Provost of Aberdeen 
appeared before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury to 
advocate this odious and criminal abuse 
of public money—the application of 
money for relief of rates. Well, that 
is a fact that is naturally very im- 
pressive to right hon. Gentlemen like 
my Friend the Member for Bridgeton 
Division, who do not know Scotland: 
but those of us who hae been born 
North of the Tweed put the proper 
valuation on facts of that kind. Why, 
everybody knows that in the Town Coun- 
cils of Scotland it isabsolutely impossible 
for a working man to be elected, except, 
of course, in the rarest possible cases. 
In my own constituency, although by 
far the larger number are working 
men, it is almost impossible. Work- 
ing men cannot give up their employ- 
ment and attend Town Council 
meetings in the middle of the day; 
and, consequently, the Town Council 
is almost invariably composed of the 
upper ten of the ratepayers. But 
there is another circumstance that my 
right hon. Friend may not know, and 
that is that, in Aberdeen at all events, 
members of the Town Council are not 
elected for political reasons. The 
present Lord Provost is what I believe 
they call a Liberal Unionist; and 
Tory Lord Provosts are very common 
in Aberdeen. A considerable number 
of our Town Councillors are of 4 
political complexion wholly different 
from that of the constituency; and 
nothing could be more erroneous or 
foolish than to assume that the views 
of a Town Council on political ques- 
tions at all harmonise with the views 
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of the constituency. I will tell you 
what the working men of Aberdeen 
think of the subject, and that is much 
more important than the view of the 
Town Council. It was resolved at a 
meeting of the Trades Council of 
Aberdeen— 


“That this Council petition the Members 
for North and South Aberdeen asking them to 
use their influence to get the equivalent grant 
applied for some purpose—‘ anything, in fact ” 
—more beneficial to the working classes than 
that of reducing the local rates.” 

I have also had the opportunity of 
discussing this question with my con- 
stituents, and I know perfectly well 
that if any person should be so ill- 
advised as to come down to North 
Aberdeen and oppose me for protecting 
the interests of the working men 
against this disgraceful spoliation, he 
would show a very bad result at the 
poll. I now come to the last point of my 
objection, which is to the manner in 
which the Government propose to deal 
with this question. I say that it is 
perfectly monstrous that a doomed 
Government, a Government that has 
entirely forfeited the respect and the 
confidence of the country, a doomed 
Government in a dying Parliament, 
should use a Tory Engiish majority to 
force upon the people of Scotland, and 
against the wishes of the Scotch Mem- 
bers, an abuse of their money totally 
repugnant to their desires and to their 
interests. I say—with the greatest 
respect—that this House has no right 
to dispose of this money beyond its own 
term. The days, I hope, are few when 
we shall all be sent to our constituents, 
and when we come back from our con- 
stituents right hon. Gentlemen will 
not be sitting there ; and, therefore, it 
is perfectly monstrous that they should 
use the Tory majority which they have 
at the present moment in order to force 
on the people of Scotland a use of the 
money which is not supported and 
which will not be supported by the 
majority of the Scottish Members. It 
may be said that on a former occasion 
Parliament did deal with the Scottish 
contribution by means of a Bill—I mean 
the Local Government Bill of 1889. 
That is perfectly true, but on that occa- 
sion Scotch opinion was _ perfectly 
unanimous. That was the Bill which 
established free education ; and although 
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I always felt that it was a wrong thing 
in principle to fix the future distribu- 
tion of money which had not yet 
been raised by the taxpayer by Act of 
Parliament, nevertheless on that occa- 
sion, when we were perfectly unani- 
mous and there was no likelihood of 
our decision being reversed at a General 
Election, it would have been almost 
pedantic to have raised the objection 
at that time. But this is a different 
thing altogether. The First Lord of 
the Treasury is here taking money 
which is coming in the main out of the 
pockets of working men. He is giving 
it, to the amount of £60,000 at least, 
direct to the pockets of the landlords, 
As regards the bulk of the remain- 
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der, he is giving it to a very 
small section of the ratepayers. 
If this scheme is carried out in the 


form of a Bill, it could not be altered 
without the consent of the House of 
Lords, and it is perfectly monstrous 
that the people sha!l not, in the year 
after next, be able to dispose of their 
own money without the consent of the 
House of Lords. What is so objection- 
able is not only the wickedness of 
these proposals, but their absolute 
futility. If you give the £200,000 a 
year in aid of the rates, the sum which 
will reach the pocket of the ratepayer 
is absolutely insignificant. It would 
not give three-fourths of the people 
more than 10d. a head per annum, 


and the richer class would not get 
more than 10s. or 11s. a head. When 


once money has been raised by taxa- 
tion, it is a thousand pities to fritter it 
away in those petty and almost 
inappreciable sums, and I should like 
to see this money employed on some 
large object. At present there does 
not exist sufficient unanimity amongst 
Scotch Members to justify us in 
asking the Government permanently 
to appropriate this money for any 
particular purpose. Suggestions have 
been made for providing for the un- 
employed and for artizans’ dwellings, 
and there is also the important subject 
of making some better provis.on for old 
age than the workhouse, by pensions or 
annuities. The Sub-Committee — of 
which the Member for West Birming- 
hain is the most conspicuous Member 
—appointed last year to consider that 
matter, is approaching the conclusion 
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of its labours, and in two or three 
weeks will have a definite scheme be- 
fore it. The money the Government 
now spend on rates is amply sufticient 
to start a liberal scheme of pensions 
for old age, and I trust they will give 
up this unjustifiable intention, for if 
they persist in dealing with this matter 
by Act of Parliament, we shall be 
obliged to exhaust every Parliamentary 
resource to secure its defeat. On the 
other hand, if they bring forward their 
proposals in connection with the Esti- 
mates, they will only affect a year or a 
year and a half, and will not require 
the prolonged attention of Parliament. 
(10.8.) Mr. SHAW STEWART 
(Renfrew, East): I should not have 
taken part in this Debate if I did not see 
it to be thought there was no answer 
on this side of the House to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. The hon. Gentle- 
man has the reputation of being some- 
what in advance of his time, and he 
seems to have imagined to-night that 
the Dissolution had already taken place, 
and he was addressing meetings of his 
constituents during the heat of the 
election. I took down one or two of 
the epithets he applied to the Govern- 
ment scheme, which he hasealled a ‘“ eri- 
minal abuse, an iniquitous device, a 
-disgraceful spoliation, and a financial 
crime.” I think such objections should 
have been applied, if at all, to England. 
We have only to deal with the equiva- 
lent sum, and those arguments come 
too late. The hon. Member took. no 
account of the Probate Duty, which 
forms a considerable bulk of the amount 
with which we are dealing. He fell foul 
of the right hon. Member for Bridgeton 
and spoke of him as an Englishman 
who favoured this allocation of the 
money in aid of the rates. As a Scotch- 
man, I am a little surprised to find a 
Scotchman rebuking an Englishman 
for advising us to take advantage of a 
sum of money placed at our disposal, 
and I think on this occasion the Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton accurately repre- 
sents the great preponderance of opinion 
amongst Scotch Members, We should 
be failing in our national characteristics 
if we were not to take advantage of 
this money, and apply it chiefly in 
relief of the rates. As to the scheme 





of pensions for old age, to which refer- 
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ence has been made, it should be dealt 
with, not in connection with the grant 
for Scotland, but as an Imperial mea- 
sure affecting the whole of the three 
Kingdoms. 

(10.13.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I think the Debate must 
have convinced the Government that it 
is unwise to proceed by Bill in this 
matter, as it would be opposed by 
almost every Scotch Member, and by 
means of every form of the House. On 
the other hand, if the Government 
proceed by way of Supplementary Vote, 
[ do not think there would be any great 
opposition to the money going to the 
ratepayers, so far as the currents of the 
next year are concerned, provided the 
whole question is left open to be deter- 
mined by a future Parliament. I object 
distinctly to the allocation of the Scotch 
money upon the principle of 11 per 
cent. for Scotland, 80 per cent. for 
England, and 9 per cent. for Ireland. 
The Probate Duty was allocated in the 
proportions in which it was collected 
from the three countries; but there is 
no analogy between this c:.se and that 
of the Probate Duty, and Scotland ought 
to get her share of an education grant 
as part of the United Kingdom. In 
the English Acts, the amount is 10s. per 
child, and Scotland and Ireland are 
entftled to receive the same amount. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
got the Government into this difficulty 
owing to the fact that, for the first 
time in the history of the United 
Kingdom, he has opened separate 
accounts for the three separate nation- 
alities. It is a strange irony of fate 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of a Unionist Government has actually 
been the first to divide the Imperial 
accounts into national accounts, and 
has attempted to treat Scotland, 
not as part and parcel of the 
United Kingdom, but simply as part- 
ners in Imperial concerns with regard 
to certain specified financial! interests 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not have got himself into a diffi- 
culty if he had dealt with the amount 
as coming from the Imperial purse ; he 
might then have said that the policy 
was one and the same for the whole 
kingdom, and have applied itequally to 
all parts. But when he introduced the 
principle that it was Scotch money, 
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he admitted that it belonged to the 
Scotch people, and they ask that it shall 
be used according to their wishes, apart 
from Imperial policy. There is, of 
course, the greatest good feeling towards 
the Scotch Universities, but it must 
never be forgotten that according to the 
Treaty of Union the care and respon- 
sibility of the Universities was placed 
as a burden on the Imperial Exchequer. 
Attempts by Government to get rid of 
the obligation have been again and 
again defeated, and the Universities 
Bill was resisted until the Finality 
Clause was taken out of it. Weobject to 
recognise in any way the principle of the 
ratepayers having any responsibility 
whatever with regard to the up-keep of 
the Universities. Therefore, in resisting 
the grant of £30,000, we are not resist- 
ing the Universities having ample 
money for their work, but are resisting 
the suggestion that the burden should 


be put on the ratepayers instead of the | 
In regard to the | 


Imperial Exchequer. 
£60,000 for secondary education, it has 
been overlooked that in Scotland there 
is no such thing as elementary schools ; 
the word *‘ elementary ” does not occur 
in the Scotch Education Act. On the 
contrary, there is a special clause pro- 
viding that the standard of the old 
parochial schools shall not be lowered. 
The parochial school in Scotland is the 
feeder of the Universities, and, therefore, 
we maintain that secondary education 


qualifying for the Universities is 


part and parcel of the School Board | 


education of Scotland, and that was 
in operation before the passing of the 
Education Act. Why has education in 
Scotland been lowered? It is because 
the Scotch Education Department gives 
the very same grant for the higher 
subjects that it does for the lower ones. 
The result was, that the teacher found 
it was more profitable to cultivate the 
lower specitic subjects than to waste time 
on one or two higher subjects—as Greek, 
and Higher Mathematics — probably 
bringing in about 2s. a year per child. 
The result is, that the higher subjects 
have been driven from the parochial 
schools. The Scotch Education De- 
partment has done this evil, and 
they have the remedy in their own 
hands. By a slight alteration of the 
Code they can give lower grants to the 
lower specific subjects and higher grants 
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|to the higher subjects. This would 
stimulate higher education. Another 
}reason why the education has gone 
|down is that the Department has 
| done all it can to get everyone into 
| the Board Schools, which have competed 
| with the private schools to such an 
| extent that the latter have been driven 
almost entirely out of existence, and 
those that are left are in a most 
crippled condition. Any attempt to 
bring secondary education into Scotland 
must be by reverting to the old process 
of the parish school, having secondary 
education as its final end. If you do 
that, your elementary education will be 
better also. It was the enthusiasm of 
the teacher which selected the brighter 
boys in the parochial school and sent 
them up to the Universities ; but since 
this large sum of money has been given 
for education in Scotland, secondary 
education and the attendance at the 
Universities have both gone down 
jrapidly. As an alteration of the Code 
| would encourage secondary education ; 
| this grant of £60,000 is quite un- 
| necessary for the purpose. By your 
past legislation and the proposals of 
this Bill you give the Parochial Board 
ratepayer about £100,000 a year. The 
| Parochial Board ratepayer is the very 
|man who pays the school rate. If by 
| an alteration of the Code you ordered 
| that every school in Scotland shall be 
‘free as regards elementary education 
| up to any standard you like, the effect 
would be that you would put a burden 
| on the ratepayers of £20,000 or £30,000 
a year. But then you have given him, 
on the other hand, £100,000 a year 
| by your grants ; so that if you give all 
| this money to the ratepayer, you give 
| him relief from taxation, and you can 
couple with the gift the condition that 
|the School Boards shall free ele- 
/mentary education throughout Scot- 
land. If you give the whole of the 
money to the ratepayer, and then 
make the School Boards give free 
education, you are practically doing the 
same thing as far as dividing the money 
between Parochial Boards and School 
Boards is concerned. But in matters 
of this kind it is impossible to proceed 
by way of a Bill. You will have to 
fight the application of the money clause, 
and you will have to fight the question of 
the permanency, and there would not 
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be enough time for the House to go into 
a Bill of such contentious nature. [If, 
however, they are willing to proceed by 
estimate, there is no reason why the 
Vote for this year should not be granted 
within a couple of hours, and no reason 
why the permanency should not be 
passed in about the same period of 
time; and there is evidently no other 
specific scheme ; but to give the money 
to the ratepayers in the meantime is a 
matter on which all the Scotch Members 
will unite. 

*(10.32.) Mr. S. WILLIAMSON 
(Kilmarnock, &c.): I think, Sir, that 
Grants-in-aid, both on the ground of 
principle and of political inconvenience, 
are wrong. But we are not responsible 
for proposals of this character. A 
certain sum of money falls in equity 
to the share of Scotland corresponding 
to that given to England, and it 
is quite fair that we should get 
it, and reasonable that we should take 
it. The Government are responsible for 
creating a great thirst in Scotiand for 
this money, and they have now the 
obligation resting on them of trying to 
satisfy it. I hope they will do so by 
Estimate and not by Bill. The demands 
of the Parochial Boards appear to me to 
be popular demands, and as I see no pro- 
posals before the House of an alterna- 
tive character, I am prepared to say 
that, as far as the grants to County 
Councils and Parochial Boards are con- 
cerned, they are fair and reasonable 
proposals. The allocation to the 
Parochial Boards must be somewhat 
definite, but I hope there may be a 
larger share of liberty given to the 
Town and County Councils. I trust 
the Government will see the advan- 
tage of proceeding by estimate. We 
all have our schemes for the distribu- 
tion of the money. There is the plan 
of the hon. Member for North Aberdeen, 
who has a scheme for national pensions ; 
and though it may not at present be in a 
form to come before the House, we 
should not shut the door against it 
next year or the year after that. I 
should like to have a large slice of this 
money for fishery harbours. There is a 
splendid opportunity of doing a great 
deal of good—providing cheap food, 
helping the fishermen, and providing 
for manning the Navy in time of need. 
I hope the Government may yet see 
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the desirability of devoting some part 
of this money to the improvement of 
fishery harbours. 

*(10.35.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: 
I do not propose in the few remarks [ 
have to make to range over the whole 
of this discussion, because I think it 
would not be well if I were to do more 
than refer to those considerations which 
touch the question whether the Bill 
should be introduced ornot. I donot pro- 
pose to say anything as to the mode in 
which the amount of the grant is fixed, 
or as to the policy which Parliament 
has endorsed as to the Local Taxation 
(Scotland) Account. Nor do I propose 
to solve the doubts which have been 
raised, especially on the Front Bench 
opposite, whether, and how far, the 
representatives of the people in various 
bodies represent their constituents 
in this matter. There has been dis- 
closed an interesting divergence of 
opinion on this subject, and I leave 
right hon. Gentlemen to settle it among 
themselves. I should have thought 
that the ordinary mode in which an 
opinion is expressed in such matters 
had been sufficiently followed to the 
knowledge of hon. Members to make it 
clear to them that there is a consider- 
able body of united opinion on the 
question of whether some substantial 
part of this sum should not be devoted 
to the relief of local rates. But it seems 
to be doubtful in the minds of some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether re- 
presentative institutions fulfil their 
functions in this matter, and whether 
hon. Members themselves, on the eve 
of what has been termed a dying Par- 
liament, have a sufficient mandate 
from their constituents to safely 
express an opinion on this question. 
Nor do I propose to enter upon the 
larger question which has been dangled 
before the House without any attempt 
to pit it against the Government pro- 
posals—I mean the large national 
question that has been shadowed forth. 
I shall therefore address myself, and I 
shall do so very briefly, to one or two 
of the more practical questions which 
have been mooted with regard to the 
proposals which the Government make 
in the Bill. In the first place, let me 
say that with regard to the £110,000 
there could not be a greater mistake 
than to say, as has been said by the right 
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hon. Member for Stirling Burghs, that 
in any way whatever the House of 
Commons was compromised by the 
action of the Government in that ques- 
tion. The truth of the matter is this. 
When my right hon. Predecessor 
was asked in the House of Com- 
mons whether the amount accruing 
during this financial year should 
be distributed according to one 
principle or another, it was conceded 
upon all hands that a large por- 
tion of the total amount should 
be devoted to the relief of local 
rates; and inasmuch as that was 
conceded—and no word was raised 
in the House when that statement was 
made—inasmuch as it was conceded 
that a large portion of the amount 
should be so devoted, it was proposed, 
and reasonably and properly proposed, 
that the whole of that smaller sum 
which was raised during the current 
financial year should be devoted in 
that way, in order to avoid the double 
discussion which would be necessitated 
had it been appropriated upon what I 
may call a more permanent basis. In 
reference to the question of grant, I 
think I made it clear enough that this 
amount is to vary in the propor- 
tion which I have indicated, as 
the English amount varies, and that 
the surplus, if there be a_ surplus, 
on the figures which I mentioned to 
the House, will be contributed to the 
relief of local rates. With respect 
to the fact that this Bill makes 
no mention of the relief of the 
burden remaining on elementary educa- 
tion, which has been made an objection 
to the Bill, I have only to say that it 
seems to me that the objection has 
nothing in it that should be considered. 
I believe that to devote any sub- 
stantial part of this grant in that 
direction would operate most unfairly 
and unequally, and that it would 
result, not only in an unappreciable 
benefit where it was so applied, but 
would necessitate a corresponding 
grant to those parts of the country 
which had no need of it, because they 
had been met by the grant already given. 
With reference to the suggestion that 
has been made that the grant proposed 
for secondary education should not be 
subject to Minutes of the Department 
to be laid upon the Table of Parlia- 
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ment, but should be remitted to the 
Local Bodies and County Councils, the 
effect of that would be to produce 
something like dual control in the 
matter of education. I leave this matter 
where I have left it at the present 
stage of the Bill, and I propose upon 
the Second Reading to lay before 
the House a scheme shadowing forth 
what is proposed as regards the distri- 
bution of this part of the grant. I 
hope it will not be understood 
that, with regard to the grant pro- 
posed to the Universities, it is the 
intention either of myself personally 
or of the Government to interfere with 
the position which those Univer- 
sities undoubtedly hold under the 
Statute. I do not myself, however, see 
that this is any reason whatever why 
the Universities should not obtain the 
benefits that we propose to confer upon 
them by this grant. I think there may 
be a distinction between the main- 
tenance of the Universities and their 
improvement and extension ; but I can- 
not see how anyone can say that their 
statutory position is affected by the pro- 
posals laid before the House. As to the 
relief of rates, I do not propose to add 
anything to what I have said. There 
is on this point also a most interesting 
difference of opinion, and so far from my 
feeling that that difference of opinion is 
a reason for not submitting the pro- 
posals to the House, it seems to me 
the proposals we have submitted will 
be far more likely to command confi- 
dence in Scotland, just because the 
matter we submit has received, as it 
is receiving, full discussion. It is 
said by one section that the local 
Parliaments, as they are called, ought to 
have the full and free disposal of this 
money for any purpose they please, 
from secondary education down to 
model lodging houses. It strikes me 
that this is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the subject. The idea of putting the 
improvement of secondary education 
in Scotland on a footing like that seems 
to me, with great deference to the right 
hon. Gentleman who suggested it, to 
show an entire want of appreciation of 
the necessities of the situation and of 
what is likely to tend to the improve- 
ment of that education as an organised 
system. It seems to me it would 
leave the matter to a variety of 
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fluctuating opinions in the _ bodies 
that would have to deal with 
this money, and would, therefore, 
leave it in a loose and unsatisfactory 
position. With reference to the special 
question that has been raised, as to 
whether the Government has forgotten 
the existence of the working man—I am 
sorry the hon. Member is not in his 
place, or I would remind him—but I 
would remind the House that the 
money we are dealing with practically 
comes, not from Imperial taxation 
generally, but is the outcome of 
special taxes which have been assigned 
towards relieving local taxation; and 
that being so, it would be neces- 
sary, not merely to consider how 
much the poor man pays for his tobacco 
and his tea, but how much there is 
paid in respect of the Probate Duty, 
and it is quite out of reason to say that 
the poor man gets no benefit, and is 
not taken into account. I think I 
have now dealt with most of the points 
that have been appropriately raised at 
this stage. 

(10.55.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I have been informed by 
the highest authority in the House 
that there exists the gravest doubt as 
to whether the Bill which my right 
hon. Friend has introduced ought not 
to be introduced in Committee. In 
order, therefore, that the House may 
not come to a decision which may pos- 
sibly turn out to be nugatory, I beg 
to move that the Debate be adjourned 
until it is ascertained what is the 
proper course to pursue. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I think the course proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman is the right one, 
and would be the more convenient. 

Dr. CAMERON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman when it is pro- 
posed that the Second Reading should 
take place ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the doubt 
which I have stated to the House as 
existing prove to be well founded, of 
course it will have t>» he introduced 
in Committee. 


Sir C. J. Pearson 


{COMMONS} 
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Dr. CAMERON: But that would 
take no time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We shall not 
be able to take the Second Reading for 
some time, as we have other Second 
Readings. Besides, I think it is only 
fair that the Bill should be considered 
by the people of Scotland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I hope this will be a lesson to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is now the 
Leader of the House, not in future to 
waste time, but to consult with the 
authority of the House before intro- 
ducing Bills. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Bill will be printed before 
the Estimates are brought in, as the 
Bill bears upon the Votes ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If itis tobe 
taken as an honourable understanding 
that there is to be no debate the Bill 
would be brought in before the 
Estimates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I do not think the right hon Gentleman 
should imply that there has been waste 
of time already. The discussion whieh 
has taken place, which I admit has 
been lengthened, is still not surprising, 
considering the importance of the 
question. I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no desire to 
prolong the debate unduly. 

Mr. SOMERVELL (Ayr, &.): I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
as to the £110,000; how it is to be 
applied ; whether by Resolution or em- 
bodied in a clause in the Bill? If the 
Bill is not passed by the 31st March I 
understand we will lose it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have to 
say in answer to the hon. Member that 
the grant he refers to will be embodied 
in a Bill, but I hope none of the serious 
results he has anticipated will ensue. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
LEAVE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd February], 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to improve National Education in 
Ireland.” 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(11.0.) Mr. M. J. KENNY 
(Tyrone, Mid): I beg to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate. It will 
be remembered that this discussion 
came on at a very late hour on last 





Wednesday, and the discussion lasted | 


for about an hour and a-half in the 
absence of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast and some other 
hon. Friends; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, at Question time thisevening, gave 
an undertaking to my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast that the 
further discussion of this Bill would 
not be taken after half past 10 o'clock 
It is now 11 o'clock, and, therefore, I 
beg to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. M. J. Kenny.) 


(11.1.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): After the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman as to the absence 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast, 


and after the undertaking given in 
the early part of the evening, of 


course I shall agree to the Motion 
that the Debate be adjourned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2 (SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ESTIMATES.) 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I. 
1. £4,735, Supplementary, Houses of 

Parliament Buildings. 

2. £1,500, Supplementary, Art and 

Science Buildings, Great Britain. 

3. £20,000, Supplementary, Revenue 

Department Buildings, Great Britain. 


4. £498, Supplementary, Lunacy 
Commission, Scotland. 
VOL. I. [NEW SERIES. } 
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Cuass II. 


5. £1,690, Supplementary, Public 
Works Office, Ireland. 
Cuass ITT. 
6. £2,000, Supplementary, Law 
Charges. 
7. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 


of March 1892, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Police Courts of London and 
Sheerness.” 

(11.8.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 


(Northampton) : I do not want to go 
over the arguments in regard to the 
scandalous character of this particular 
Vote, but it is well known that almost 
every Gentleman on this side of the 
House who does not happen to be a 
London Member is of opinion that any 
charge for the Police Courts of London 
ought to be thrown upon London itself. 
We are obliged to pay a sum towards 
the Bow Street Court because 
some extradition cases are tried there ; 
but we on this side of the House do 
not see why we should be obliged to 
pay for Police Courts at Sheerness and 
Wandsworth and other places in the 
vicinity of London. Though really 
anxious as I am to expedite Public 
Business— 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney, 
Cornwall, Bodmin) : The hon. Gentle- 
man is not to enter into the subject of 
the original Vote, except so far as it is 


necessary to illustrate the present 
Vote. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I merely 


wish to point out how monstrous and 
excessive the original Vote was, and 
how super-monstrous it is to ask us to 
pay £100 more. I certainly shall divide 
on this Vote. 

(11.10.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
It certainly happens in our country 
that we have to pay all these 
charges out of local rates; and 
when we clean cur Courts and have 
these medical witnesses we pay for, it is 
not out of the Imperial Exchequer, but 
from the local rates ; and I think it is 
right that the people of London should 
be in the same position as all the 
people in the provinces, and that they 
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should put their hands in their pockets 
and pay for the cleaning of their 
Courts, and not ask the poorer parts of 
the country, such as Caithness, to pay 
for it. I join with my hon. Friend in 
protesting against this Vote. 

(11.12.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I certainly objected last 
Session to pay these expenses out of Im- 
perial Funds, whereas the expenses for 
other Courts outside London have to be 
paid by the constituencies themselves. I 
join in the objection to this Vote for 
£100; and I think we ought to have 
some explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman why he wants more than 
was voted last year. I am not aware 
of any reason why the Courts should 
want more cleaning this year than the 
year before, or why they should want 
more cleaning than was estimated dur- 
ing the last Session. I object to this 
Vote, therefore, on two grounds—the 
one is, that we ought not to be called 
upon to vote this sum out of the Im- 
perial Funds at all; and the other is, 
that we have had no explanation from 
the right hon. Gentleman at all as to 
the reasons for asking these supplemen- 
tary sums. 

*(12.15.) Tae UNDER SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror tHe HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. _ Srvarr- 
Worttey, Sheffield, Hallam): The 
explanation of the necessity for the 
sum stated in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates for which we have had to apply 
is this. The House will remember that 
a Committee was appointed under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Wills for the 
purpose of seeing what improvements 
were necessary to be made in certain 
of the Police Courts for the better 
accommodation of untried prisoners. 
The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee have led to a very considerable 
enlargement of some of the Courts and 
an increase in the number of cells, and 
further improvements. That necessi- 
tated considerably increased labour for 
cleaning. These improvements pro- 
ceeded gradually step by step, and 
some of the expense has fallen outside 
the time in which the ordinary Esti- 
mates could be presented to Parliament. 

(12.18.) Mr. T. M. HEALY 
(Longford, N.): When we ask for 
money for improving the Courts in 
Green Street,in Dublin, as we have done 


Dr. Clarh 


{COMMONS} 
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over and over again, not one single 
sixpence can be screwed out of the Eng- 
lish Treasury, and we have been met 
practically with a stern refusal unless 
the Corporation pays a certain amount. 
But the moment Mr. Justice Wills 
says he is not quite comfortable because 
there is a draught on his poll, there 
is an Estimate for better accommoda- 
tion presented to Parliament. The 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman 
is quite acceptable, and we shall know 
how te turn it to account at the proper 
moment. 

Mr. MORTON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman did not explain as regards the 
medical fees. I know there were very 
many complaints, especially during last 
August, of the want of medical attend- 
ance. In one case a prisoner died who 
was said to be drunk, and I think there 
should be more attention paid to these 
police cases by the medical officers. | 
should like to have a little explanation 
of this item. 

“Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The 
amount for the medical witnesses’ fees 
fluctuates very much, and is an 
item extremely difficult to estimate ; but 
it forms a very small portion of this 
Estimate which is applied for. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 125; 
Noes 90.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Cuass V. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£22,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1892, for the Expenses of Her 
Majesty's Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
see in this Vote a sum of £5,000 for 
telegrams ‘‘ consequent on the state of 
affairs in America and China.” The 
only information we have on these 
matters is contained in the daily papers. 
No right hon. or hon. Gentleman has 
given us any information. I gather 
from the daily papers that there have 
been difficulties in China with regard 
to the missionaries, and that, no doubt, 
put the Government to extra expense. 
T am still in some difficulty with regard 
to America. An hon. Gentleman beside 
me says he does not know where America 
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is. I am glad we adopted free educa- 
tion last year, for in the future people 
will get to know where America is. 
But, Sir, I have not been able to gather 
from the newspapers any information 
as to any extraordinary condition of 
affairs in America. I do not know 
whether the extra expenditure arises in 
connection with the election of the 
President. Three years ago we tried 
to interfere. Whether that is the 
way this money has been expended I 
cannot say. I trust we shall have 
information. 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowtner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): I hope to be able to satisfy 
the hon. Member by saying, shortly, as 
I said in the Debate on the Address, 
that with regard to China, Papers have 
been in an active state of preparation 
and will shortly be laid upon the Table. 
Considerable apprehension was excited 
during the autumn of last year in refer- 
ence to the anti-foreign riots that took 
place in various parts of China. It be- 
came necessary to enter into telegraphic 
communication with Her Majesty's 
Representative at Pekin, which, as the 
hon. Gentleman is aware, is a consider- 
able distance from London, and the 
cost of telegrams to Pekin and back is 
very considerable. With regard to 
America, the telegrams which have 
passed between Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Washington were due to the pro- 
tracted negotiations which have been in 
course of progress during the autumn 
with reference to Behring Sea. 
America also comprises South America, 
and, as the hon. Member is probably 
aware, there was a revolution in 
Chili in the autumn, by which British 
interests were considerably affected and 
endangered, and it became necessary to 
communicate very frequently by tele- 
gram with Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive in that country. Papers on that 
subject are being prepared, and I hope 
to lay them on the Table next week. 

Mr. MORTON: Can you say what 
proportion of this extra expenditure is 
applicable to Chili, and what is appli- 
cable to America ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am afraid 
I at answer that question straight 
on, 
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Mr. MORTON: I think the hon. 
Gentleman has made out my case, and 
I think I may appeal to the First Lord 
of the Treasury to have this Vote post- 
poned. We ought to have the Blue 
Book promised by the hon. Gentleman 
before voting this money, and with 
regard to America we should have 
more information. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment have no desire to take any contro- 
versial Votes to-night, and I do not think 
this is a controversial Vote. The extra 
expenditure was owing to the telegrams 
rendered necessary by the peculiar 
state of things in America and China, 
and on the ordinary Estimates the hon. 
Gentleman will haveample opportunity 
of discussing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in these matters. The question 


of policy does not now arise. I hope 
the Vote may now be taken. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE Nobody 


admires more than I do the strenuous 
exertions in the interests of economy 
of my hon. Friend third behind me 
(Mr. Morton), but at the same time 
I think he is now going a little too 
far. There were difficultiesin China, and 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
conducted the negotiations properly or 
not, telegrams had to be exchanged. 
There was a mistake about the Behring 
Sea dispute, and about that it was 
also necessary that telegrams should 
be exchanged. I should be sorry if by 
any premature vote my hon. Friend 
abridged our opportunities of going 
fully into these matters hereafter. 

Mr. MORTON: I do not object to 
my hon. Friend intervening. I do not 
object to these telegrams. I said I 
knew there were troubles in China; 
but I said that as a matter of principle 
we ought to have this information 
before voting this money. I move 
that Item E. be reduced by £200. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item E (Telegrams), be reduced 
by £200."—(Mr. Morton.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
to know when the Chilian Papers will 
be produced. We do not condemn the 
action of Her Majesty’s Consul there ; 
but we have some observations to 
make with regard to some other Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment there. We are anxious to see 
the instructions given to Her Majesty’s 
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Minister. I think Her Majesty’s 
Government acted very properly, but 
I should like to see the exact in- 
structions they gave. 

(11.40.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): I quite agree with 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). I do not think 
that an item for telegrams is a very 
suitable occasion for opposition on our 
part. We may think, and I suppose 
we do think, that the administration of 
these matters might be placed in other 
hands when the administration would 
better command the confidence of the 
country; but so long as the country 
leaves the present Government with 
power, I think it is unworthy of the 
Liberal Party to take a Division on this 
Vote of £5,000 for telegrams. I have 
perfect confidence that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has formed a just 
and proper decision as to the expendi- 
ture of such a sum asthis. I do not 
think we ought to make this a subject 
for division; we have much more im- 
portant subjects than this, upon which 
we shall have to join issue with the 
Government. 

(11.41.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Ido not agree with the hon. Member 
for Lanark (Mr. Crawford); I think 
this is an unprecedented—a monstrous 
—suin to ask for telegrams in & Supple- 
mentary Estimate. Lock at the 
original sum asked for last year— 
£14,000—and here we are asked to 
vote £5,000 in addition without any 
explanation of the causes requiring this 
enormous expenditure. I think we 
might be told what portion of the ex- 
pense is due to affairs in China, and 
what portion to America or to Chili. 
For my part, I confess I think if the 
Government had abstained from inter- 
ference in Chilian affairs and had sent 
fewer telegrams there, it would have 
been better. I think that most of the 
troubles arose in Chili, if not from the 
interference of the British Government, 
yet from the attitude of British subjects 
there. That, however, is a matter of 
opinion. In the first place, I object to 
the Vote because it is too large ; and, in 
the second place, we have not the 
information to justify us in voting so 
large a sum; and I think these 
Estimates are prepared in a way that 
seems to me disrespectful to the Com- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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mittee. We have not definite informa- 
tion. Part of the amount is debited 
to the negotiations in reference to the 
Behring Sea Fisheries, but it will be 
observed that the next item is one of 
£7,000 for the Behring Sea Commission, 
and I do not see why the cost for 
telegrams in this connection should 
not be charged to the expenses of that 
Commission. I should like also, before 
the Vote is passed, to have some 
assurance that we shall have, during 
the Session, an opportunity to discuss, 
with due information before us, the 
policy of the Government in reference 
to their interference in the affairs of 
Chili. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR assented. 

(11.44.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): Of course I fully recognise the 
argument of the hon. Member for 
North-East Lanark (Mr. Crawford), 
but, at the same time, I think hon. 
Members will recognise the fact that 
upon many of these apparently trivial 
items, even on such an item as this 
for telegrams, very great points of 
policy have frequently been threshed 
out in Committee of Supply. There 
can be no doubt, from the various 
remarks which have been made in the 
course of the last few minutes, that this 
question of telegrams does attach itself 
in an intimate degree with the state 
of affairs in Chili, in China, and 
other places. I do not wish to go 
into details upon these matters, but 
it strikes me as a matter of convenience 
and common-sense after having heard 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
is new to his office as Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and we having also 
another neophyte in the position of 
Secretary to the Treasury, it does seem 
to me that these gentlemen are not 
really in a position to give us that full 
information to which we are entitled 
when dealing with these matters. I 
do not wish to raise any captious con- 
troversy, or put any foolish questions, 
but here is a large sum charged—large 
for the purpose—and it is our business 
to know how, and why, the money is 
spent. For this reason I support my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Morton). In a some- 
what diffident way the Under Secretary 
has expressed himself, and we are 
promised Blue Books which, I think, 
ought to be in our hands when we are 
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asked to vote this money. Under the 
circumstances, I do think that the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whose ability we 
recognise, would do well to postpone the 
Vote now, giving to his two neophytes 
the opportunity to make themselves 
acquainted with all the facts, and so we 
shall dispose of the Vote with full in- 
formation before us. 

(11.47.) Mr. Woorrox Isaacson 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put;" but the 
CHAIRMAN withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


(11.47.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will 
the hon. Gentleman say when we shall 
have the Blue Books he has mentioned ? 


*(11.47.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I can- 

not say definitely. I had hoped they 
would have been circulated before now. 
I will inquire, and will push forward the 
work as rapidly as possible. 

(11.48.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
When reference is made to Chili, we 
cannot but be aware of certain very 
suspicious circumstances in connection 
with British interests there, so that I 
certaialy think we ought to have Papers 
on the subject. I do not wish to 
interpose any undue delay in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, but some- 
how of late years a bad custom has 
grown up—a _  double-barrelled, bad 
custom. I might say, first of all, the 
ordinary Votes are taken so late that 
we have not time to discuss them, and 
then, on the other hand, when we 
approach these Votes early in the 
Session we are told discussion is 
premature. Are we premature in seek- 
ing a discussion on this the proper 
opportunity, and why should we wait 
until the autumn? As regards affairs 
in Chili, distinctly I am of opinion, and 
it is an opinion I think will be shared 
by all Members who are interested in 
the comity of nations, that we should 
have full information before we vote 
this large sum, part of which is due to 
negotiatious arising out of suspicious 
cireumstances in relation to the revolu- 
tionary movement in that country. 

(11.49.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I would appeal to my hon. Friend 
to withdraw his Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote. I do not see 
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that he has given sufficient ground 
for it. I am quite willing to de- 
bate the question as one of expendi- 
ture on Eamon but as a matter of 
the policy of the Government in Chili 
or in China, we shall have _ better 
opportunity for discussion on the 
Foreign Office Vote, and on the 
Admiralty Vote will arise the question 
of the conveyance of specie. There is 
no question of policy indirectly arising 
on this Vote for telegrams that could 
not better be discussed on the Foreign 
Office Vote. 

(11.49.) Mr. MORTON. I trust 
that even now the Government will 
consent to postpone this Vote. Per- 
sonally, I do not wish to take a 
Division. I do not oppose the item, 
for, indeed, I do not know the par- 
ticulars, nor does any Member of the 
Committee. Possibly, the Govern- 
ment may feel stronger, being re-in- 
forced by the assistance of the hon. 
Members for Northampton, North- 
East Lanark, and Caithness, but what 
they have said does not alter my 
opinion as to the facts of the case. 
There was one point particularly men 
tioned by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. ‘Dillon), who pointed out 
that while the total sum asked for last 
year was £14,000, we are now asked to 
vote a supplementary sum nearly a 
third of the original sum, and yet not 
the slightest information is given as to 
the expenditure of the money. We are 
told that in a day or two Blue Books 
will be laid on the Table, but, ap- 
parently, the Under Secretary cannot 
give us any information now. Well, 
then, there is a sufficient reason for 
postponing the Vote. I find it stated 
that part of the amount is con- 
sequent upon the state of affairs in 
America, and I am reminded that 
this may include South America, but 
our information does not say so. In 
answer to the question from myself the 
Under Secretary frankly owned he could 
not tell us how much of the money was 
spent in relation to Chili, and how 
much in relation to the United States. 
With this absence of information it is 
absurd to ask us to take the Vote to- 
night. I make no charge of improper 
expenditure, but, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, I say before we pass the Vote we 
are entitled to require information 
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about it. I am sorry the Government 
do not see this. It can make no differ- 
ence to them if the Vote is postponed 
for a day or two. If they had 
acquiesced in the suggestion they would 
have saved time, and by now we might 
have passed a number of other Votes. 
As it js, Ido not see my way to with- 
draw my Motion for a_ reduction, 
although I should be sorry to take a 
Division. I should be much _ better 
pleased if the Government would con- 
sent to postpone the Vote until they 
could give us the required information. 
As I have said, this is a matter of prin- 
ciple, and I emphasise the point 
because it refers, perhaps, to hundreds 
of Voteson the Estimates. We are 
entitled to have the fullest possible in- 
formation when we take the Votes, and 
not afterwards. It is ridiculous to ask 
for the Vote and say we shall have 
the information at some future time. 
Another point has been raised by the 
hon. Member who mentioned the 
Behring Sea Fisheries Commission ; 
and, certainly, I think that if any of 
this expenditure is due to that account, 
it should be included in Item “MM.” I 
quite understand why this should be a 
separate item, but it does not represent 
the expenses of the Commission if the 
telegraphic expenses are not included. 

(11.58.) Mr. Sypvry GrpGr (Stock- 
port) rose in his place and claimed 
to move ‘* That the Question be now 
put ;"’ but the Chairman withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MORTON continued: I do 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
consent to postpone the Vote. I am 
anxious not to take a Division, but to 
obtain information which we have a 
right to demand with the Vote before 
us. It is very well for the Leader of 
the House to tell us that opportunities 
for discussion will arise later in the 
Session ; but I am sorry to say that, 
so far as my limited experience goes, 
we donot get those opportunities. If we 
leave matters over until the regular 
Estimates for the year are before us, 
we shall find ourselves in exactly the 
position we were in last year at the 
end of the Session, when Votes for 
millions of money were forced through 
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at late hours of the night when public 
discussion was impossible. It is absurd 
to tell us to take our chance of another 
opportunity ; we shall never get our 
opportunity unless we make it. I have 
made up my mind that we can only hope 
for discussion early in the Session, and 
whenever matters require it I shall 
endeavour to raise discussion on 
Supplementary Estimates and Votes on 
Account. So far as I have been able 
to read the newspapers, and that is 
the only source of information in 
regard to this expenditure—and | 
admit that hon. Members have a right 
to laugh, for it is ridiculous that 
Members of the British House of 
Commons should have to go to the 
daily Press for information they ought 
to obtain here—the greater part of 
this expenditure arises upon a subject 
fairly open to our discussion—the 
foreign policy of the Government. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 

Resolutions to be reported to- 
morrow. 

Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again to-morrow. 


MILBANK PRISON BILL.--(No. 140.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Comunittee.) 

Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘That Clause 1 stand part of 
the Bill.”’ 

(12.2.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): Yesterday, at an hour 
equivalent to this, when we had a Bill 
before us to which no opposition was 
expected, the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in a manner as offensive to 
Irish Members as he could make it, 
refused to allow progress to be made 
with the Bill. I therefore now move 
that you report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed 
to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL.—(No. 139.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Knowles.) 


(12.4.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): This is rather a technical Bill; 
may I suggest that the hon. Gentle- 
man should give us some explanation 
of it ? 

(12.4.) Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
A memorandum on the back of the Bill 
sets out in concise and clear terms the 
object of the Bill, and I do not know 
that I can give an explanation in a 
better form, and so I will read the 
memorandum as follows :— 

“Assurances by deed of land for the purposes 
of a public park, a schoolhouse, an elementary 
school, or a public museum, or for the purpose 
of providing dwellings for the working classes 
in any populous place, are already exempted 
from the operation of Parts I, and II. of the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. It 
is proposed by this Bill to extend that exemp- 
tion to all assurances by deed of land to Local 
Authorities for any purpose for which such 
authorities are authorised to acquire land. 
The restrictions on the assurances of land 
which it is proposed to remove occasionally 
create very great local inconvenience. For 
instance, if a landowner wishes to grant a 
plot of land, however small, to a local 
authority for any public purpose, other than 
one of those specially exempted from the 
operation of Parts I. and II. of the above- 
mentioned Act, ‘without full and valuable 
consideration, the deed must within six 
months of its execution be enrolled in the 
central office of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and if the grantor dies within 
twelve months of the execution of the deed, 
the grant is void.” 

I may add that I noticed in yesterday’s 
papers the case of a grant of land to 
which the Bill would apply. Supposing 
the grantor should die within 12 
months, then the grant would be void. 

(12.6.) Mx. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): 
Are we to assume from the silence of 
the Government that they approve of 
the Bill? 

(12.6.) Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir Richarp WeEssTER, Isle of Wight) : 
The principle is one which I think may 
be conceded, but I do not pledge myself 
to the details. 

(12.6.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): Will the hon. Gentleman 
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say is it the same Bill which was read 
a second time last year? Does it apply 
to Ireland ? 
(12.6.) Mr. KNOWLES: The same 
Bill, and it does not apply to Ireland. 
(12.6.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): Does it apply to Scotland. 
Mr. KNOWLES: No. 


Objection being taken to further 
proceeding, Debate adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 





CLERKS DEPUTE 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philipps, Bill to improve 
the position of Sheriff Clerks Depute in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Philipps, Mr. Haldane, Mr. M‘Ewan, and Mr. 
Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 197.] 


SHERIFF (SCOTLAND) 


MINES REGULATION Act (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. David Thomas, Bill to 
amend “The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887,” and to provide for the giving of cer- 
tificates to workmen on leaving their employ- 
ment in Mines, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. David Thomas and Mr. William Abraham 
(Rhondda). 

Bill presented, andread first time. [Bill 198.] 


COAL 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion.of Mr. Mahony, Bill to amend 
the Poor Law (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mahony, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. 
Carew, Mr. Hayden, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, and 
Mr. Harrison. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 199.] 


TOWN HOLDINGS, 


Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire into that portion of the 
original reference to the Committee which the 
Committee was precluded by want of time 
from reporting on last Session, namely, “ into 
the question of imposing a direct assessment 
on the owners of ground rents, and on the 
owners of increased values imparted to land 
by building operations or other improve- 
ments.” 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-three Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Tyssen Amherst, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Mr. Baumann, Mr. Beadel, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. 
Crilly, Sir John Ellis, Mr. Elton, Mr. Essle- 
mont, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Lewis Fry, 
Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Lawson, Sir 
William Marriott, Colonel Nolan, Sir Charles 
Pearson, Mr. Randell, Mr, James Rowlands, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, and Mr. Powell-Williams. 








Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Akers-Douglas.) 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS (INSPEC- 
TION COMMITTEE). 

Copy ordered— 

** Of Scheme for the appointment of an In- 
spection Committee of Trustee Savings Banks ; 
for determining the mode in which the mem- 
bers of the Committee are to be appointed, 
and their term of office; and, subject to the 
provisions of ‘The Savings Banks Act, 1891’ 
(54 and 55 Vic., c. 21), their powers, procedure, 
and duties ; together with a list of Members 
of the Inspection Committee of Trustee 
Savings Banks.’"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 86.] 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (CAMBRIDGE). 


Copy ordered— 

“Of Digest of the Endowed Charities in 
the county of Cambridge, the particulars of 
which are recorded in the books of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, but are not recorded in the general 
digest of Endowed Charities for that county, 
1863-4 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 433 (16), of Session 1868).”—( Mr. 
Brand.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That Sir Edward Reéed be dis- 
charged from the Committee on Railway 
Servants (Hours of Labour). 

Ordered, That Mr. Flynn be added to the 
Committee.—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Ordered,That all Bills of the present Session 
to confirm Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the 
Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, be referred to a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons. 

Ordered,That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to communicate this Resolution and desire 
theirconcurrence.-—(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [NORTH LONDON, 


&e.] BILL. 


Order [10th February, 1892,] that the Rail- 
way Rates and C Provisional Order 


— London, &c.] Bill be referred to the 
xaminers of Petitions for Private Bills, read 


and discharged. 
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Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn.—(Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach.) 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND), 
1890-91. 


Return ordered— 


_ “Of Particulars of Relief Works undertaken 
in certain parts of Ireland in the latter end of ' 
1890, and in 1891.”—(.Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 85.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(CIRCUIT ALLOWANCES, &c.) 

Address for— 

“ Return showing the number of days the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division were 
absent from London on the business of the 
Assizes held in 1891, and stating the amounts 
paid to them and the circuit officers for allow- 
ances and expenses.”—(Mr. Morton.) 


ALLOTMENTS ACTS (ACQUISITION 


OF LAND BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES), 

Returns ordered— 

“ Of the number of instances in which (1) 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, under the provi- 
sions of ‘The Allotments Act, 1887;’ and (2) 
County Councils, under the provisions of the 
Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890, have acquired 
land for allotments by (1) compulsory pur- 
chase ; (2) purchase by ment ; (3) hire 
by agreement; showing, in each case, the 
parish within which such land has been ac- 
quired, the acreage, and the number of tenants 
Ys ae ailotments have been let under the 

c 


“And, of the Rural eye! Authorities 
who have not taken land for Allotments, and 
in each case the reasons why the Authority 
have not provided land for the purpose, 
whether in consequence of their deeming it 
unnecessary to do so, or otherwise.”—(Mr, 
Channing.) 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN PORTS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Address for— 

“ Return of the names and descriptions of 
the Justices assigned to keep the Peace in all 
Ports in England and Wales having aseparate 
Commission of the Peace, distinguishing as 
far as possible those Justices who own ships, 
or shares in ships, or in companies owning 
ships, from the others.”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 


Twelve o'clock.. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 26th February, 1892. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the evening sitting of the 
House on Tuesday next, and on all subsequent 
Tuesdays during the present Session, do 
commence at half-past Five o'clock, unless 
the House shall otherwise order. — (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 
House adjourned at half-past 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 26th February, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CITY CENTRAL STATION 
AND RAILWAYS BILL. 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(3.9.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
This Bill proposes to take down St. 
Mary's Catholic Church at Belfast, and 
to this the Bishop and _ clergy 
object, unless they have a site for 
the re-erection of the church secured 
to them by the _ promoters of 
the Bill. To-day I have received a 
letter from the solicitor to the pro- 
moters, to the effect that an arrangement 
has been arrived at with the engineer of 
the scheme by which a site shall be 
provided for another church, supposing 
it is required to take down the existing 
church, and upon this undertaking, 
that, if possible, site No. 1 shall be 
available, or, if that is not possible, 
then site No. 2, I offer no opposition 
to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 





Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted, 
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BELFAST CORPORATION (LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS, &c.) BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(3.10.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
This Bill has two objects, both of which 
I conceive ought to be dealt with, not 
by means of a Private Bill, but by the 
Local Government Bill before the 
House at the present time. One of 
these objects relates to the contribu- 
tions of the City of Belfast for the 
maintenance of Reformatories and In- 
dustrial Schools. The City of Belfast 
at present contributes in this respect 
with the Counties of Down and Antrim. 
By the Local Government Bill the 
Corporation of Belfast will become an 
Urban County Council, and will acquire 
the fiscal powers now exercised by the 
Grand Juries of the counties. It 
is evident, therefore, that the pur- 
pose intended by this portion of 
the Bill will be more effectually 
attained under the general law, and 
this portion of the Bill ought not to be 
entertained by the House. But my 
main objection to the Bill concerns the 
Lunatic Asylum at Belfast, and the 
extent of the asylum district. At 
present the Antrim district is included 
with the City of Belfast, and the asylum 
is governed by a Board of Governors, 
nominated partly by the local contri- 
butors and partly by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Some time ago the Board of 
Control, a State Department instituted 
by Parliament for the government of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, agreed to 
the erection of a second lunatic asylum 
in the County of Antrim, to meet the 
requirements for further accommoda- 
tion ; and for convenience and the 
health of patients it was arranged that 
transfers should be made from the one 
to the other. The Board of Governors 
of the existing asylum at first approved 
of the project, and the promoters of 
this Bill have circulated a statement 
for the information of the House, which 
I cannot but characterise as extremely 
misleading, and one which, in my ex- 
perience, is unprecedented in _ its 
recklessness ; for they state that the 
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this scheme, whereas the fact is, that 
although the Board of Governors a 
long time since—I think in 1890—at 
a small meeting passed what may be 
described as a snatch resolution in 
favour of a scheme of which they had 
not then had a clear view, this state- 
ment entirely suppresses the fact that 
within the last few weeks the existing 
Board passed a resolution adverse to 
the scheme. I see no Representative 
of the Irish Government present, or I 
should like to ask for an explanation of 
what effect was produced on the mind 
of the Lord Lieutenant by this change 
of mind on the part of the Board of 
Governors. Does the Lord Lieutenant 
think, does the Board of Control 
think, that this is a scheme that 
ought to be carried out? The inten- 
tion of Parliament, by the Lunatic 
Asylums Act, manifestly and_indis- 
putably was, that changes of this kind 
should be carried out, if at all, under 
the authority of the public law by the 
constituted Department, and not by 
means of a Private Bill. What is the 
proposal? The proposal is, not that 
there shall be two asylums in one dis- 
trict governed by one Board, but that 
there shall be two Boards constituted 
for separate management, although it is 
intended that patients may be trans- 
ferred from the one to the other. Upon 
this I may say at once, that to insti- 
tute two Boards for the two asylums 
will mean that both the County of 
Antrim and the City of Belfast will be 
heavily muleted. Two staffs of high 
officials, two staffs of assistants, two 
sets of contractors, with the certainty 
that higher prices will be paid for two 
sets of supplies purchased in smaller 
quantities, two sets of advertisements, 
and two sets of machinery for the 
transaction of business generally. On 
its merits, I say the scheme is one 
that the House ought not to entertain. 
But I do not lean most upon that. I 
rely on the principle that Parliament 
by Public Statute has created a Depart- 
ment for dealing with questions of this 
class, and if circumstances require that 
these matters should be revised or re- 
viewed, then that should be done by 
Public Act, and not by means of a 
Private Bill. The Lord Lieutenant 
and the Board of Control have power 
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extend, contract, or 
alter any County Lunatic Asylum 
District, and they have so separated 
the Counties of Down and Antxim. 
I am told that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant cannot separate a city from 
a county, and, if so, it is manifest, 
I think, that if a difficulty present it- 
self in this respect it should not be 
solved by a Private Bill; and, since we 
have a Local Government Bill before 
Parliament, why not insert, as a matter 
of general law, a provision which shall 
give the Lord Lieutenant power to 
separate a city from a county? This 
Bill proposes that the City of Belfast 
shall be a district in itself-——-an unprece- 
dented proposition ; there is nothing of 
the kind in Ireland—and that control 
shall be vested in the Corporation. 
Now, I fail to discover any argument 
why an institution supported in one 
moiety of the cost by the State should 
be vested in a Local Body. It is pro- 
posed to give the Corporation absolute 
control of the asylum, and on that I 
have to make two remarks. In the 
first place, as I have said before im the 
House, though it led to no practical 
result, that although one-third of the 
population of Belfast is Catholic, some 
three or four score thousands, such 
has been the jerrymandering of 
the wards in past times — some 
50 years since, when Belfast was 
a small place—that Catholics are 
unable to return a single member to 
the Corporation. There are 80,000 
Catholics in the town, yet out of 40 
members of the Corporation there 
is not a solitary Catholic. Now, 
the proposal is that in regard 
to the Governing Body of _ this 
asylum, in which Catholics have so 
much interest, the Corporation shall 
have the power to nominate 12 of the 18 
Governors, giving them simply absolute 
control,and this isin direct contravention 
of Clause 15 of the Local Government 
Bill, which provides that the Lord 
Lieutenant shall nominate half of the 
Governing Body, upon the principle that 
as the funds are provided in moieties 
the representation shall be equal. 
But the Corporation of Belfast, ignoring 
this rule, wish to appropriate two-thirds 
of the representation. It is evident, I 
think, that the House cannot for a 
moment entertain the idea of. giving 
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this extension of power to a 
Local Body by means of a Private Bill, 
and in contravention of a Bill by which 
the Government propose to establish 
a general rule of law in regard to a 
Government Department. I say, also, 
that if it be intended that patients 
should be transferred from the one to 
the other for the sake of their health, 
then it is not expedient to have two 
Boards of Governors subject to the 
conditions of establishing two asyluins 
in the county. The establishment of 
two Boards will certainly not contribute 
to the harmony of management. There 
are in the Bill elaborate, I may say 
portentous, provisions for the settle- 
ment of disputes between the Board of 
Guardians in Belfast and in the county, 
as to the accommodation of patients, 
and the charges to be made. I must 
say the institution of two Boards 
must needs bring with it a conflict of 
authority. I submit, that if the public 
law in respect to the administration 
requires to be amended, as to which no 
cause has been shown this should be 
done by public enactment, and not by 
a Private Bill for one city. I submit, 
also, that there are matters of account 
and arrangements to be adjusted in 
the relations between the city and the 
county consequent upon Belfast being 
constitutéd an Urban County Council ; 
and, lastly, I submit it is extremely 
inconvenient and inexpedient that the 
House of Commons should promote 
this exceptional, piecemeal legislation 
in regard to one city on a question 
concerning as it does the whole nation, 
which is unquestionably a matter of 
public law. If the House entertain 
this proposition and, still more, if it be 
passed into law, what will be the effect 
on the Local Government Bill? That 
Bill will be overloaded with Amendments 
claiming particular legislation for every 
part of Ireland. We skall have to 
present an Amendment in respect to the 
City of Dublin, vesting the asylum there 
in the Corporation of that city, and 
giving the Corporation of that city two- 
thirdsof the representation on theGovern- 
ing Body,and providing for twoasylums ; 
we shall have to present Amendments 
for the alteration of the various districts 
in Ireland, and for the increase of the 
power of the local contributory bodies. 
On point of principle, and in point of 
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expediency, the House should de- 


cline to entertain, in a Private 
Bill, these proposals touching a 
matter of public law. Therefore, 


I ask the right hon. Gentleman who 
now represents the Government (Mr. 
Ritchie), and in whom I have every 
confidence, though this is a matter 
more concerning the Irish Minister, to 
assent to the proposal I make, that the 
Bill should either be rejected to-day, 
or that, at any rate, it should be post- 
poned until the mind of Parliament is 
ascertained in regard to the principle, 
andeven the details, of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. If the Bill is now persisted 
with, we must meet it with determined 
opposition at every stage. 

*(3.25.) Sm EDWARD HARLAND 
(Belfast, N.): Iquite hoped that the hon. 
Member for West Belfast would have 
given us hearty support rather than 
have put opposition in the way of the 
Bill, though I am glad he has adopted 
the latter course in a rather mild, and 
I may say rather a good-hearted spirit. 
It is well known in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast that such has been the rapid 
and enormous growth of the city that 
the Lunatic Asyluin which has served for 
all the patients in Belfast and Antrim 
has become totally unfit for its purposes ; 
and when I had the honour of a seat 
as one of the Governors, three or four 
years ago, the question was continually 
before the Board of Governors, and the 
point was raised how the Asylum could 
be enlarged and made suitable for the 
increasing requirements. Structural 
enlargement was deemed impossible, 
and at that time it was deter- 
mined that the building should 
be offered for sale to the War 
Office, to be used as a barrack. This 
will give an idea of the extent to which 
the Governors had at that time gone 
towards the conclusion that the 
building was quite unfitted for its 
purpose. Since then Belfast has still 
more rapidly increased, until at last it 
has been found impossible to arrange 
matters so as to accommodate the whole 
of the patients from Belfast and 
Antrim, many of whom have had to be 
sent to Ballymena and other unions 
in Down and Antrim. The necessity 
for an extension of the asylum having 
been shown, very grave consideration 
was given to the problem, and in the 
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result we have this Bill, which we 
submit to the House for Second Read- 
ing. The objections the hon. Member 
has raised should be looked upon 
rather as minor points which can 
readily be adjusted by a Committee 
upstairs, should the House _ give 
the Bill a Second Reading. Since the 
Bill was printed we have had before us 
the Local Government Bill, some of 
the minor clauses of which would un- 
doubtedly to some extent affect this 
Bill, but the promoters, the Corporation 
of Belfast, are perfectly wi'ling on these 
points to alter the Bill in Committee. 
But what we broadly urge on the con- 
sideration of the House is that, the 
necessity for some such change being 
shown, we were bound to carry it 
through, and with the object of getting 
authority for the transfer we submit 
our proposals to the House. Further, 
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I say the Board of Control in Dublin, 
having had the matter thoroughly laid 
before them, came to the conclusion 
that this was the best course to take, 
expressed regret that they had not the 
power to carry it through, and urged 


proceeding with a Private Bill. 
County Antrim will erect an asylum 
for county patients, and the present 
building will be sold to the Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man allow me to ask him one question? 
Has the mind of the Lord Lieutenant 
and has the opinion of the Board of 
Control been ascertained since the 
Board of Governors rescinded their 
resolution in favour of the scheme ? 

*Sm E. HARLAND: With reference 
to that, I may say distinctly that the 
Board of Governors came to a definite 
and decisive resolution in the year 1890 
to make this transfer; the Grand Jury 
of County Antrim approved and raised 
no objection to it, and it is only within 
the last two or three weeks that the 
Board of Governors again reviewed the 
matter, and it seems to me that it is an 
unbusiness-like proceeding to raise ob- 
jections at the last moment, when the 
Bill had been entered upon, and it was 
ascertained that the Grand Jury of 
Antrim raised no objection, and when 
the points of difference can be adjusted 
after consideration of all interests by 
the Committee upstairs. All this was 
shown to the County Authorities ; they 
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waived their objections on minor points, 
and the County Members are here to 
support the Second Reading of the Bill, 
if necessary. It can be shown, I think, 
that the supposed rescinding of the 
resolution was a momentary thought, 
and should not stand in the way of a 
large transaction of this kind, to which 
serious consideration has been given 
for years. If at the last moment a 
momentary change of opinion skould be 
allowed such weight as to change a 
course of policy deliberately entered 
upon, what progress can be made in any 
important public undertaking? The 
promoters of this Bill are business men; 
they have come after serious considera- 
tion to the opinion that this change 
is necessary, and I beg the House to 
view the proposal of the Belfast 
Corporation in a favourable light by 
giving the Bill a Second Reading, 
leaving points of detail to be fairly and 
fully discussed before a Cominittee. 


*(3.29.) Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA 
(Monaghan, S.): The hon. Baronet has 
not in the slightest degree removed 
the main objection—that being, that 
principle and expediency are opposed 
to such an attempt to deal piecemeal 
with Local Government administra- 
tion in one of its most important 
details, the management of lunatic 
asylums. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast has so forcibly, and 
jucidly, and so unanswerably stated 
the objections, that I certainly will 
not attempt to go over them again. 
I appeal to the Chief Secretary not to 
allow this Bill to pass, for it conflicts 
with certain principles in the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland introduced 
by the Leader of the House within the 
last few days. I shall give my 
most emphatic opposition to the Bill 
in the shape in which it now appears, 
and I am sure that if it passes it 
will be the cause of many objec- 
tions and amendments being raised 
to the Local Government Bill. 


(3.30.) Mr. MACARTNEY (An- 
trim, §.): I do not think there is any 
dispute as to the necessity for making 


provision for lunatics in the district. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast has 
objected to details in the Bill. 
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Mr. SEXTON: The establishment 
of a second asylum has nothing to do 
with the Bill, that is determined ; the 
main point is, the division of the 
governorship of the two asylums. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: One of the ob- 
jections of the hon. Member was on the 
score of expense ; but I think he must 
see that if two asylums are established 
it is impossible that the same staff can 
do duty in both. The Governors are 
unpaid, so that the establishment of 
two Boards wili add nothing to the ex- 
penses imposed on county or city, 
Then the hon. Member objected to the 
clause dealing with the transfer of 
patients. Now, I am not so locally 
connected with the city as with the 
county ; but I have authority from the 
promoters to say that this clause was 
introduced at the direct suggestion of 
the Board of Control. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
entirely misapprehends me. I do net 
object to the transfers. I approve of 
them, they are excellent ; but I object 
to having the control of these trans- 
fers of patients under two Boards of 
Governors. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am dealing 
with the hon. Member's objections 
generally, and I wish to explain that 


this clause did not originate in any deep | 


design or sinister intention of the Cor- 
poration of Belfast; but it was intro- 
duced at the instigation of the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control is re- 
sponsible for this suggestion in the 
Bill. Then as tothe vesting the asylum 
inthe Corporation, where again I think 
the hon. Member raised an objection. 
Ihave authority to say that the pro- 
moters will consent to any clause that 
the Board of Control desire should be 
introduced. They do not wish to 
depart from any clause, they will 
accept anything the Board of Control 
think it is necessary to insert. On the 
general question as to the desirability 
of delaying this Bill until the passing 
of the Local Government Bill, I think 
it is hardly reasonable to ask this from 
the promoters, the necessity for a Bill 
of that kind being admitted. If I 
understand the attitude taken up by 
the hon. Member and his friends, the 
passing of the Local Government Bill 
may not possibly become an ac- 
complished fact within the present 
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Session ; and the necessity for dealing 
with this question being admitted, I 
hardly think the House will object 
to the Second Reading. But all the 
objections of the hon. Member go to 
the clauses, and on these points of 
objection the promoters are ready and 
willing to accept suggestions which 
may be made by the Board of Control 
before the Committee upstairs. 

(3.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I did not hear with any 
satisfaction the declaration from the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir. E. Harland) 
that this Bill has been drawn by 
business men. Now, if there is any- 
thing I abhor in relation to matters of 
this kind it is an arrangement entered 
into by business men, for there is 
almost sure to be some attempt at 
fraud at the bottom of it, some attempt to 
take an advantage of somebody. It is 
part of the system of business men 
in these business-like arguments on 
which they plume themselves upon 
having a superiority over the rest of 
creation. I have the most profound 


distrust of the talk about the arrange- 
ments of business men. 


My hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) has taken an attitude 
which entitles him to the gratitude of 
the House, and especially of Her 
Majesty's Government. He has hit 
the blot in the Bill, and I am amazed 
that the Irish Secretary should have 
thought this Bill of so little importance 
that, until he was urgently sent for by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, he did not think it worth his 
while to attend this discussion. This 
business arrangement on the part of the 
Corporation of Belfast is an attempt to 
contravene the general law; but con- 
trast the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government with that taken towards 
the Municipal Franchise Bill which we 
introduced a week ago. What did the 
First Lord of the Treasury say no later 
than Wednesday last week? ‘ We 
cannot have your Bill,” said he, ‘ be- 
cause it is in contravention of our 
splendid Local Government scheme,” 
the boon he proposes to cram down 
our throats. But here, as my hon. 
Friend has said, is a direct attempt to 
contravene your Local Government 
Bill, an attempt by Belfast to secure 
for itself a specific legislative enactment 
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and facilities above all the rest of that 

of the United Kingdom called 
reland. Dublin, Kilkenny, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, all the rest of 
the Corporations of Ireland, are to be 
subject to the general law, all but 
Belfast, because Belfast happens to be 
a centre of that ‘ loyal ” minority where 
so much harmony exists, except on the 
12th July, and is to have special 
legislation. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Will the hon. 
and learned Member allow me to say 
that, as I have stated, the Corporation 
are quite willing to drop the exceptional 
clauses. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then there re- 
mains no necessity for the Bill. The 
Local Government Bill can be availed 
of much more cheaply and without the 
expenses of counsel, who, I understand, 
get very fine fees for their arguments up- 
stairs. It can be done more cheaply 
and expeditiously without the expenses 
of counsel and solicitors, who benefit so 
largely from this Private Bill legislation. 
I am amazed that the Chairman of 
Committees does not interpose with 


opposition to this Bill. He had hardly 
been a week in his office when he took 
part against us for altering the fran- 


chise in a Private Bill. In 1885 Sir 
Charles Dilke put a Franchise Amend- 
ment into the Rathmines Bill. We the 
following year tried to follow that up. 
but the Chairman of Committees got 
our proposal rejected, and the borough 
franchise has remained ever since. 
What is this but to alter the franchise 
and derogate from the general law ? 
Here is the general law of Local 
Government, that the Lord Lieutenant 
shall have half the power of nomination. 
Why does not the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, why does not the Leader of the 
House, intervene and say, ‘ You must 
not alter the franchise simply for the 
erection of another Board of Govern- 
ors?” What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. From our point 
of view, why should not the Corporations 
of Clonmel or Waterford have similar 
powers? Whereis the keen anxiety of 
the Chairman of Committees with 
regard to the alteration of the franchise, 
when this very week we have had 
before us a scheme of Local Govern- 
ment, in which dealing with this very 
question of lunatics is included? The 
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Government were willing that this 
Bill should pass sub silentio, and 
but for the vigilance of my hon. 
Friend this might have been done. 
I do not interest myself with proposals 
dealing with lunatic asyluns, especially 
when they are contained in Private 
Bills; but here the Government were 
willing to acquiesce in a proposal in a 
Private Bill to derogate from the 
general law as embodied in their own 
Bill. Fortunately my hon. Friend read 
the Bill, and was here to challenge it, 
while the Irish Secretary stayed out of 
the House until he was twice urgently 
sent for. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
That is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman hear one word of the 
statement of iny hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No; I did not, 
because I was in attendance upon a 
deputation, and unable to be present 
here ; but I hurried to my place as soon 
as I was able to do so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Very good. 
Accepting that in full, what was the 
duty of the Representatives of the 
Government who were present? Why 
did not the President of the Local 
Government Board get up and say, on 
behalf of the Government, that this 
was an attempt to derogate froin the 
general law, and that it must be post- 
poned until the Chief Secretary could 
be in his place? Why was not some 
action of the kind taken? No, but for 
the vigilance of my hon. Friend, the 
Bill would have slipped through, 
because of this arrangement with busi- 
ness men, to whom the hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. Harland) has alluded. We 
have business men on this side of the 
House. The whole question can be 
dealt with just as well in the Local Go- 
vernment Bill as it can be in the Bill 
now before us. I say it can be much 
better dealt with. Of course, we 
may be asked, ‘‘ How on earth does 
the question of Protestant and Catholic 
come in on the question of the manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums?”’ We say 
we are entitled to a fair proportion 
of the representation on the Local 
Bodies, and this, owing to your jerry- 
mandering of the wards in past years, 
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we are now unable to obtain. It often 
happens that some of the unfortunate 
inmates of these asylums have their 
reason restored towards the close of 
their days, and we say at these mo- 
ments the consolation of religion should 
be offered to them. We are entitled to 
have more than a third of the repre- 
sentation, but we have not a single re- 
presentative on the Board of Control; 
we have not one representative on the 
Corporation ; we cannot even have a 
Catholic scavenger in Belfast—there is 
not a Catholic employé of the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, from town clerk to 
scavenger. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton) represents a third of the popu- 
lation of Belfast, and to say that he 
is not to be heard by the Chief Secre- 
tary upon this Bill, because the right 
hon. Gentleman is attending a depu- 
tation, and that the Bill cannot be 
postponed, is a little too much. I think 
the time has now come for the Govern- 
ment to be heard. They have their 
own Bill, and if they believe in the 
virtues of that Bill for healing the woes 
of Ireland, let it have equal application 
to Belfast. You may amend that Bill 
to include all these questions, and 
certainly the stand you have taken 
against the Municipal Franchise Bill is 
one we may fairly ask you to adopt 
against this Bill. 

*(3.41.) Mr. JACKSON: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman might have 
saved a great deal of his warmth, 
for there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for any of the  sugges- 
tions and insinuations he has thrown 
out in regard to my absence from 
the earlier part of this Debate. It is 
very gratifying to me, as one of those 
interested in the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, to find, from expressions the 
hon. and learned Member has used, 
that he has a deep conviction that the 
Local Government Bill is going to pass 
this Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
majority and the Closure. 

Mr. JACKSON: And, therefore, the 
provision of this asylum will not be 
prejudiced or delayed to any great 
extent, even though this Bill should be 
rejected. Now, I want just to make 
clear the position, so far as the organi- 
sation of this Bill is concerned. I 
believe there was, long prior to any 
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knowledge on the part of the Local 
Authorities of what the Local Govern- 
ment Bill would contain, a general 
opinion that such proposals as these 
were necessary. There is no connection 
between the introduction of this Bill of 
the City of Belfast and the Local 
Government Bill, as the hon. Member 
implies there is. This question has 
been before the Board of Control on 
many previous occasions, and it is, I 
believe, admitted on all hands that 
there is a necessity for some more 
adequate accommodation for the in- 
sane. That everybody is agreed upon. 
Then the two Local Bodies have been in 
consultation and communication, and 
the question comes before the Govern- 
ment of Ireland in this form, their 
consent being necessary to enable the 
Locai Authority, the City of Belfast, to 
promote this Bill. There was, I say, 
an agreement between the two Bodies 
—a general agreement—that further 
accommodation was necessary. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, am I not right in 
saving further accommodation has been 
provided for by order of the Depart- 
ment in Ireland and has nothing to do 
with this Bill? 

Mr. JACKSON: The insane, of 
course, had to be provided for; but no 
detailed provision was made in this 
manner. With regard to the Governing 
Body, I understand that both the hon. 
Member for West Belfast and the hon. 
Member for Longford complain that 
under the Bill the representation is not 
fair. As regards the clauses in this Bill 
which conflict with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, the Irish Government, in 
due course, as soon as they saw the 
Bill, gave notice to the promoters that 
these clauses would have to be amended 
or omitted. 

Mr. SEXTON: What clauses? 

“Mr. JACKSON: I am speaking of 
the clauses in this Private Bill now 
before us relating to the election of 
Governors, and to which, I understand, 
the hon. Member has made objection: 
In the promotion of the Bill the 
Government take no part ; it is purely 
a local question, but it seems to me to 
be a reasonable attempt on the part of 
the City of Belfast to solve the difficulty 
and make the provision necessary 
Before a Committee upstairs all objec- 
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tions can be urged, and upon the 
evidence before them it will be for the 
Committee to decide. So far as I am 
concerned, I am not prepared to vote 
against sending the Bill to a Committee 
to be dealt with. 

(3.47.) Mr. MAURICE HEALY 
(Cork): I think the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman is far from being 
satisfactory. Of course, we learn with 
pleasure that the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to insist that the clauses re- 
lating to the election of Governors are 
to be withdrawn. That we understand 
to be definitely settled. I must say 
that I am surprised that it ever entered 
into the heads of the promoters to 
insert these clauses. They appear to 
think that Belfast is entitled to be 
placed in a different position to any 
other community in Ireland. Why, this 
question of representation on the Board 
of Control is one upon which there has 
long been controversy between Lrish 
Members and the Government. What 
is the position in the City of Cork? 
The Cork Corporation has not a single 
member representing it on the Board 
of Control tor Cork Lunatic Asylum. 
Over and over again the Lord Lieuten- 
ant has refused, in a manner calculated 
to give the greatest offence to the great 
body of ratepayers in Cork, to permit 
the Corporation to elect a single mem- 
her to the Board of Control for Cork 
Asylum, to the maintenance of which 
the citizens of Cork largely contribute. 
Cork being in this position, why is 
Belfast entitled to this privileged 
position? In a similar way, four or five 
years ago a municipal franchise was 
conferred on Belfast which was refused 
to the rest of Ireland. The doctrine 
seems to have gone forth that Belfast 
is entitled to an exceptional electoral 
position to which no other town can 
attain. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man assumes that our opposition is 
based on the idea that the Local 
Government Bill is certain to pass 
this Session, but I beg to say 
that no such absurd hypothesis 
influences our action. But whether 
that Bill passes or not, this Bill is 
equally objectionable. If the Local 
Government Bill passes, then this Bill 
confers on Belfast electoral privileges 
in advance of the Local Government 
Bill, and if it does not pass the position 
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is worse, for then the City of Belfasi, 
under this Bill, would have the right 
to elect two-thirds of the Governors of 
the local lunatic asylum, whereas other 
communities in Ireland would have no 
right to elect a single member. I should 
like to have a frank statement from the 
promoters ; if the clauses relating to the 
election of Governors are dropped, is 
there any advantage in their Bill at all? 
What purpose will it serve? It is ad- 
mitted that under the existing law 
provision can be made for the erection 
ofan additional lunaticasylum. The only 
question, therefore, the Bill deals with, 
the only clauses which are necessary, 
the only clauses to change the law, are 
the clauses regulating the franchise, 
and if these are droppec, then surely 
that is the death warrant of the whole 
Bill, for no advantage will be conferred 
on Belfast, and no privilege that can- 
not be gained under the existing law. 
I presume there are some clauses for 
rating purposes, but that is all. I beg 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“ upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


(3.51.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to support the Amendment 
moved by my hon. Friend. I 
object equally to every part of this 
Bill. I object, in the first place, because 
I think the interests of the Counties of 
Down and Antrim have been neglected 
in the way the Bill has been prepared 
in favour of the clique who manage 
the municipal affairs of Belfast. As a 
ratepayer of County Down I personally 
object to the Bill. But I do not 
merely object on that ground, which 
would not be a sufficient ground for 
opposing the Second Reading of the 
Bill, inasmuch as it is a detail which 
could be treated in Committee. I 
object to the Bill, because it proposes 
to set up a religious tyranny over the 
Catholic minority in the City of 
Belfast. (“Oh, oh!”) The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Down 
(Colonel Waring) expresses his horror 
at such an accusation being brought 
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against his friends in that city; but I 
wonder why the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and his friends in Belfast, 
instead of expressing horror when the 
accusation is made, do not use their 
influence with the promoters of this 
Bill to introduce a certain amount of 
tolerance towards that minority in 
regard to the management of the 
municipal affairs of that city. At the 
present moment, as I had occasion to 
remark in discussing another Bill the 
other night, there is not a single elected 
Poor Law Guardian, not a single 
member of the Town Council, not a 
single Harbour Commissioner in 
Belfast, who is a Catholic. There 
are 80,000 Catholics in Belfast who are 
absolutely refused any representation 
on the Local Bodies. Iask how, in the 
face of facts like these, the House can 
purpose to hand over to a body of this 
exclusive character the right to control 
matters which affect in the very closest 
degree the religion of the people? Of 


course, hon. Members may say, ‘‘ What 
do the lunatics care about religion ?”’ 
but I think anybody who has any 
knowledge of the treatment of the 


insane will admit that though men are 
in a lunatic asylum they may none the 
less, but rather the more, require the 
consolations of religion to soothe them 
in their terrible disorders. I say a 
lunatic, just as much as a sane man, 
can be made the subject of religious 
tyranny. This is not an imaginary 
danger. For years the Poor Law 
Guardians in Belfast persistently 
refused to increase by one farthing the 
miserable pittance paid to the Catholic 
chaplain for his ministrations to the 
Catholic poor in the workhouse, and 
out of 60 nurses in the workhouse 
they have only one who is a Catholic. 
They refused, I say, to increase the 
miserable pittance paid to the Catholic 
chaplain, and the Local Government 
Board had to interfere, and got his 
salary doubled. But the Local 
Government Board cannot interfere in 
these matters if this Bill passes; the 
Board will have no power to interfere 
to insure common and decent fairness 
in the treatment of the people of 
Belfast. Not merely does this danger 
exist in reference to lunatics; there are 
other clauses in the Bill to which I 
venture to draw attention. There is a 
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clause which proposes to transfer to the 
Corporation of Belfast all powers in 
connection with Industrial Schools and 
Reformatories. Now, everybody knows 
that Industrial Schools and Reforma- 
tories are religious institutions ; they 
are attached to different denominations 
and controlled and administered by 
ministers of different denominations ; 
therefore, in this respect, alinost more 
than in any other department, there is 
danger of religious tyranny, and this I 
can show from experience of the county 
I represent. Cavan is a Catholic 
county, but the Grand Jury is 
Protestant. For 16 years in succession, 
and in spite of continual protests, the 
Grand Jury of the County of Cavan 
gave grants to Protestant Industrial 
Schools and refused to pay a farthing 
to Catholic Industrial Schools out of 
the money contributed mainly by 
Catholic ratepayers. I leave the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and others, 
who abuse the Catholics of Ireland 
and say they are not fit for self-govern- 
ment on account of their tendencies 
towards religious persecution, to deal 
with facts like these. As a Protestant 
I say, and I deplore it with sincere 
regret, that the Corporation of Belfast 
cannot be trusted to give fair play to 
those members of the Catholic religion 
who are ‘seeking under unexampled 
difficulties to bring up young persons 
of their own faith in Industrial Schools 
to lead better lives than their fathers 
did before them. I ask Members of 
this House, Conservative and Liberal, 
to pause before they set up an engine 
of religious persecution, which will 
be done if this Bill is passed. I 
hope this Motion of my hon. Friend 
will have support from both sides of 
the House. Of course there is one 
compromise open, if hon. Members who 
promote this Bill will assent to a re- 
distribution of the wards at Belfast so 
as to arrive at a fair arrangement by 
which there may be Catholic representa- 
tion upon the Town Council. In that 
way a compromise might be possible. 
In the Municipal Corporations Act for 
England there is a provision for the 
periodical revision of wards, and the 
Home Secretary, in whose Department 
the matter is controlled, knows that the 
power is frequently used in England. 
In Ireland there is no such power: the 
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wards of Belfast can only be altered 
bya Publicor Private Act of Parliament. 
It would be possible to make such a 
compromise in the Bill and prevent the 
Bill becoming an engine of persecution 
against the religious minority in Belfast. 
I ask the House to pause before it sets 
up an engine of persecution, as would 
be done by the Bill. It would be in 
the interests of religion to throw out 
the Bill. 

(4.3.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): I regret the opposition of 
hon. Members below the Gangway. I 
cannot help thinking that if this Bill 
had been promoted by any other body 
than the Corporation of Belfast it 
would have been treated in an entirely 
different manner. The complaint is, 
that under this Bill there will be a 
chance of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity of Belfast being unfairly dealt 
with. This is the head and front of 
the charge that is made against the 
Corporation of Belfast in this matter. 
The complaint is that the Catholics of 
Belfast have no representation on the 
Corporation. There is household 
suffrage in Belfast, and the reason why 
the Roman Catholics are not repre- 
sented on the Corporation is that the 
minority are not strong enough to 
secure representation. The cumulative 
vote would have secured Catholic re- 
presentation on the Corporation, but 
when the Local Government Bill 
which sought to confer that privilege 
was before the House, no one opposed 
it more strongly than the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON: There was a differ- 
ence proposed to be made between the 
counties. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member opposed the cumulative vote. 
This is a Private Bill promoted by the 
Corporation of Belfast, and I do not 
see why it should not receive the same 
treatment as any English town would 
receive. The Bill is right in principle, 
and hon. Members cannot pretend that 
it is not. Therefore, if it is a right 
Bill it should be sent to be dealt with 
by a Committee dealing with Private 
Bills, where anything that may be 
wrong can be rectified. 

(4.10. Sm WILLIAM HAR- 
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COURT (Derby): I rise merely to ask 
one question, and my view of the 
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matter will be determined by the 
answer to it. I understand that there 
are certain clauses in the Bill to which 
objection is taken by hon. Meinbers 
well acquainted with the locality. I 
understand that these clauses have 
been withdrawn, and I hear from hon. 
Members below the Gangway that if 
this is so there will be no necessity for 
the Bill at all. If these clauses are 
withdrawn, and if the residuum of the 
Bill is not necessary or operative for 
any useful purpose, why should not the 
discussion cease and the Bill be dis- 
missed? Why shouid we go into the 
differences that exist between the 
religious bodies of Belfast? There has 
been a good deal of time unprofitably 
spent, but if we can come to some 
understanding as to wha: remains in 
the Bill which makes it worth while 
to pass it when these clauses have been 
withdrawn it will be very desirable. 
*(4.12.) Mr. JACKSON: I under- 
stand that as to Clause 4, which deals 
with the appointment of Governors to 
the asylum, the Corporation have ex- 
pressed their willingness to either with- 
draw it or to amend it in Committee in 
accordance with the wishes of the Com- 
mittee. When the Bill came before the 
Irish Office, notice was given to the 
Corporation that the clause in question 
could not be allowed to pass in its pre- 
sent form, as it would conflict with the 
Local Government Bill. The clause 
merely deals with the nomination of 
Governors of asylums, and is only a 
matter of detail te which objection has 
been taken by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. The clause seems to me 
to be perfectly capable of being made 
to deal fairly with the nomination of 
Governors proposed in the Bill. The 
other portions of the Bill deal with the 
main question, which is that of the 
financial adjustment between the City 
of Belfast and the county of Antrim, 
and the removal of patients from one 
to the other. It is quite open to Dublin 
or any other city to promote a similar 
Bill. 

(4.14.) Mr. SEXTON: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman's knowledge of 
the Bill must be very recent. I should 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has looked at Clause 9? That 
clause proposes to give certain powers 
to the Corporation in respect of the 
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formation of industrial schools, and the 
same subject is to be dealt with under 
the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. We desire that Belfast 
should be treated like the rest of 
Ireland, but we do not think that it 
should occupy the time of the House 
when the House is about to consider a 
Bill which deals with the whole ques- 
tion. I never expected that the exten- 
sion of household suffrage would give 
the Roman Catholics a representation 
on the Corporation, or that any fran- 
chise would be equal. The city was 
divided into five wards 50 years ago, 
when the population was 70,000. No 
alteration has been made since then, 
although the population at the present 
time is 280,000. The Roman Catholic 
population has been deprived of all re- | 
presentation, because they have been 
crowded into certain parts of the city. 
[hope the Bill will be withdrawn or 
postponed until we see what Parlia- 
ment does with the Local Government 
Bill. I shall oppose the Bill to the 
utmost unless the promoters agree to 
an instruction to the Committee to 
divide the city so as to give the Roman 
Catholics some representation on the 
Corporation. If no such representation 
is given, and if the Bill is read a second 
time, I will move that it be referred toa 
Hybrid Committee, with special powers 
to divide Belfast in such a manner as 
will give the Roman Catholics the re- 
presentation they desire. 

(4.17.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Any appeal based on a wish 
to procure the better representation of 
minorities will be received by me with 
a favourable ear. The question, how- 
ever, before the House does not turn 
upon such considerations. The House, 
I admit, is in rather an awkward posi- 
tion. Belfast is proposing a Private 
Bill and the Government are proposing 
a Public Bill, and if the latter becomes 
law much of the advantages proposed 
in the Private Biil will become un- 
necessary. The practical question is, 
whether Belfast, having presented a 
Private Bill to the House, shall be 
hindered from going on because the 
Government have proposed a Bill 
which deals with the same subject? 
There are always uncertainties with 
regard to Belfast, but I confess [ do 
hot see any reason for destroying the 
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ordinary right of Belfast to go on as it 
proposes to do with a Private Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Longford, in a vein which is common 
with him, made a speech full of sound 
and fury, in which he confused two 
things—the introduction of a Private 
Bill which is at variance with public 
law, and the concurrent introduction 
of a public and private measure which 
are at variance with one another. The 
public proposal does not take away the 
ordinary right of Belfast to go on with 
their Bill. We have had a good dea! 
of declamation—partly deserved, no 
doubt—about the bigotry of the Cor- 
poration of Belfast, but with respect 
to the 9th clause it is to be remarked 
that the commencement runs thus— 

“From and after the passing of this Act 
the Council of the city shall have the same 
powers that are conferred upon the Town 
Councils of the boroughs of Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick.” 


Mr. SEXTON: By Public Acts. 

Mr. COURTNEY: That does not 
affect the question. The real question 
which deserves consideration at this 
stage is as to the management of the 
lunatics. The lunatics of Antrim are 
going to be separated from those of 
Belfast. In the interests of the lunatics 
this may be doubtful equity. This is, 
however, a question which we cannot 
decide here, but which may be inquired 
into by a Select Committee upstairs. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast 
wishes that the Bill should be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee, but I see no 
reason why it should not take its or- 
dinary course of being read a second 
time and then referred to such a Com- 
mittee. 

(4.23.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
right hon. Gentleman says that I have 
made a speech full of sound and fury, 
but I think he has made one of sound 
and ignorance. The Bill is a departure 
from the invariable law which Ireland 
enjoys. The Chairman of Committees 
has asked us to support the Bill and 
allow it to proceed in the ordinary way, 
but I do not see any good reason he has 
given for us to adopt that course. The 
fact that the Government are willing 
to allow special provisions to be passed 
for Belfast, and different from those 
contained in the Local Government 
Bill, shows that they neither expect nor 
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wish their own Bill to pass. If the 
Local Government Bill is to be pro- 
ceeded with, why should the Belfast Bill 
be proceeded with ? There is not a clause 
in this Bill which cannot be put in the 
Local Government Bill. Ifthe Belfast 
Bill goes on, I shall mes to insert in 
it the Assize or ‘‘ Put-Me-in-the Dock 
Clause.” I move that the Debate be 
now adjourned. 


Belfast Corporation, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Mr. SEXTON: Have we nota right 
to claim from the Government the ordi- 
nary courtesy of an expression of 
opinion? I think they should have 
time to consider my proposal that the 
Select Committee should be instructed 
to reconstruct the wards of the City. 
For that reason I support the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate. 


*Mr. JACKSON: The question of the 
re-construction of the wards of the City 
is one for the promoters of the Bill. 
The Government have taken no part in 
the matter. I said that, sofaras I was 
concerned, I should vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but that statement 
bound no one else but myself, and I 
did not, therefore, think there was any 
need for me to get up and say any 
more. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 137; 
Noes 149.—Div. List, No. 8.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. Witu1am Jonnston (Belfast, S.) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put ;” but 
Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

(4.45.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
8.): One thing has been noticeable 
about this Debate, and that is that none 
of the Gentlemen who support this Bill 
have offered a single reason why it 
should be accepted by the House, or 
shown the slightest acquaintance with 
any of its clauses. The most interest- 
ing portion of the debate, however, was 
the reason offered by the Chief Secre- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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tary why the Bill should pass. He 
stood up and with the greatest frank- 
ness said he thought it ought to pass, 
because, after all, it was doubtful 
whether the Local Government Bill 
would or would not pass. 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not say that. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s words distinctly conveyed 
to the House the impression that he 
had some doubt in his own mind with 
regard to the Loca! Government Bill, 
It was interesting to note that the Gen- 
tleman who first repudiated that 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
was the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who said the true reason why the Bill 
should pass was that as a Bill dealing 
with soine of the points had been in- 
troduced by the Government, a Private 
Bill should be brought in pari passu. 
The position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be that a change of the 
general law was improper in a Private 
Bill, but he distinguished this case 
because there was a Public Bill 
before the House. When he was deal- 
ing with the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill of 1885, he took exception to the 
introduction of a Franchise Clause ina 
Private Bill. I am afraid I fail to find 
what sound and practical ground exists 
for the exceedingly subtle distinction in 
the case of the present Bill. The first 
question is, what case has been made 
out for the passage of this admittedly 
exceptional Bill? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it his duty to support 
the Bill, and argued that it was 
necessary to provide the necessary extra 
accommodation for the lunatics of 
Belfast, and that in some way such 
accommodation would not exist unless 
the Bill were passed. In the Preamble 
of the Bill, so far from that point being 
taken, it said that an Order had been 
duly made authorising the erection of 
additional asylums in the City. The 
Bill would not in any way facilitate the 
provision of such accommodation. The 
Bill resolves itself into two distinct 
provisions—the franchise branch and 
the financial branch. I do not intend 
to labour the franchise portion of the 
Bill, as the Chief Secretary admitted 
that the Franchise Clause is bad in 
principle, and said that it was to be 
withdrawn, and then modified that by 
saying it would be amended. 
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Mr. JACKSON : 
*“ or amended.” 

Mr. CHANCE: Surely the Govern- 
ment, who properly object to this clause, 
ought to tell us before they ask us to 
pass the Bill how they desire or expect 
the clause to be amended. I do not 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman has 
formed an opinion on the subject him- 
self as yet. 

Mr. JACKSON : I have done so. 


Mr. CHANCE: Then I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to inform the House what that 
opinion is. As to the other division of 
the Bill, we are in the position that not 
a particle of reason has been alleged 
why the financial relations at present 
existing in respect tothe accommodation 
of the lunatics of Belfast should be in- 
terfered with. The preamble carefully 
avoids any statement that the present 
financial relations on that subject are un- 
just or oppressive, or that any change is 
necessary or proper. We have not had 
one iota of information on the reason 
why the Government has consented to 
the division of this district into two. 
I oppose it on the ground that it will 
increase the public burdens on the 
people of Belfast. You will have two 
Asylums Boards and two distinct sets 
of officers, half of whom might be idle 
for a great part of their time instead of 
being transferred to theother asylum. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
have overlooked the fact that as soon 
as this Bill was published it was repu- 
diated by the Board of Governors of 
the -present asylum, who are best in- 
formed in the matter, and they are 
prepared to undertake the government 
of the whole district, and did not 
desire two sets of offices and officials. 
In spite of that the House is asked 
by a Private Bill to make an altera- 
tion of the general law which the 
best authorities in Belfast have 
declared to be unnecessary and ex- 
travagant. The Bill proposes to create 
a body unique in the country, but its 
sole object appears to be to enable 
Belfast to escape the Local Government 
Bill, which its three Members fellowing 
the Government are pledged by their 
Party ties to support against their 
convictions. 


I said distinctly 
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*(4.56.) Cotonen WARING (Down, 
N.): In my opinion this Debate has 
gone on long enough, and if hon. Mem- 
bers opposite think so I will sit down, 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken said there would be two sets of 
officers. As the two asylums are 20 
miles apart it is obvious that there 
must be. 

Mr. CHANCE: That was my argu- 
ment for having one instead of two 
asylums. 

CotoneL WARING : But the ground 
is purchased and the arrangements 
made for the erection of the second 
asylum. Is that money to be thrown 
away? I hardly think that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, with their love for 
economy, would urge that course being 
taken. The only body it creates which 
could possibly be dispensed with is the 
Board of Management, which, however 
costs nothing. I cannot see what 
possible reason there can be against 
the arrangement proposed. I should not 
have risen but that I was challenged 
with having neglected the interests of 
my constituents. Their interests will 
be looked after by the Committee up- 
stairs, and itis perfectly unnecessary for 
the detailsto be discussed in this House. 
We have been told that Belfast should 
not be differently treated from other 
towns in Ireland, but Belfast has placed 
itself in a different position, and 
I cannot imagine that the matter is 
worthy of long discussion, or that the 
business of the House should be so 
delayed for an hour and a-half. These 
proposals do not throw any responsibility 
or charge upon the Roman Catholics of 
Belfast, and I ain surprised that those 
statements should be made, that we 
desire to do anything exceptional in 
regard to that class of the community. 
From the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Cavan, it would appear that the 
Roman Catholics were trying to bring 
up their children in reformatory schools. 
I have no doubt very many of them are 
very likely to qualify their children for 
these reformatory schools, and the 
words are not mine, but those 
of the hon. Member for Cavan. I must 
say that had it not been mentioned, 
such a question is the last I should 
have introduced. I do sincerely think 
that the House will be well advised if it 
will persist in getting to a Division upon 
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this matter at once, and so allow the 
House to proceed with the Public 
Business, which is of considerable im- 
portance. 

(5.5.) Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, 
E.): I cannot understand the hon. 
Member opposite in his suggestion that 
there has been a too prolonged Debate, 
or that waste of time could reasonably 
be charged against us. The facts, it 
seems to me, are quite the other way, 
and the last speaker—- 

CotoneL WARING: I said that I 
would sit down if you would take the 
Division, and as I sat down I asked 
you to take the Division. 

Mr. DILLON: I must say, upon my 
part, and upon the part of those upon 
these Benches, that we have no desire 
that a Division should not be taken 
now, and that I believe the discussion 
is being carried on for no useful pur- 
pose. What seems to me is that the 
House of Commons is just now engaged 
in the purest waste of time in carrying 
on an attempt which ought not to be 
carried on, and which simply results in 
nothing but pure waste of Public Busi- 
ness. The Home Secretary seems to 
be so absolutely indifferent to the con- 
venience of the Members of this House 
and to the progress of Public Business, 
that he is just now, I presume, saunter- 
ing about some of the rooms of the 
House; while he saunters into this 
House and out again, leaving the House 
unadvised as to its proceedings. We 
have heard in the course of this Debate 
no word as to what the course of the 
Government will be. We are told that 
the Government are indifferent as to 
whether this Bill is passed or not. 
But while that was the statement 
made by the Minister left to take 
charge of the conduct of affairs in 
the House, we have discovered that the 
two wings were covertly engaged in 
treating this Division as a Government 
Division. Are the Government 
absolutely indifferent to the Business 
in this House ; and, if not, would it not 
be manifestly for the interest of Public 
Business, and for the interest of the 
Government themselves, if they would 
consent to adjourn this Debate until 
the general views of the Members on 
this side of the House and the Members 
interested in this Bill are more fully 
ascertained? One thing I think is 
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abundantly manifest, that progress with 
this Bill will not be facilitated by con- 
tinued discussion ; and therefore I do 
not propose to occupy the time of the 
House in replying to the argument of 
the hon. Member for Down, who come 
plains about the waste of time, as if 
he would prevent all other Members 
from taking part in the Debate. 

(5.10.) Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 
8.) : I would wish to point out, in con- 
nection with this Bill, that it relates to 
the expenditure of public money; 
money which the taxpayers contribute, 
and yet that money is left to the control 
of men who are absolutely devoid of any 
authority. These Grand Juries have 
so little authority, and their past per- 
formances have been so much defamed, 
that the Government themselves have 
condemned them, and Jet it be in the 
recollection of the House they are 
about to take over their fiscal authority. 
I ask the House to say, are we to hold 
that these men, to whom fiscal 
authority cannot be delegated, who are 
not worthy of it, are to have the un- 
controlled expenditure of thousands of 
pounds? Why, there is not a man 
in the County Antrim, irrespective 
of religion, who would not have some- 
thing to say in objection to it. There 
are thousands of people in Belfast, and 
thousands of people in the County 
Antrim, who have really nothing to say 
to the Grand Jury system, or to the 
management of the Grand Jury in the 
county. Over and over again I have 
heard Coanty Antrim men and Belfast 
men complain that they have nothing 
to do with the Grand Jury system; 
with the Grand Jury who strike those 
rates they have no connection. The 
Grand Juries raise those rates, and ex- 
pend them as they like, and no rate- 
payer can interfere; while if any rate- 
payer would interfere, his interference 
would be scouted as a piece of impu- 
dence. So thoroughly are these peaple 
imbued with the idea that they are all- 
powerful, that a large amount of public 
jobbery consequently takes place, to the 
extent of a vast loss to the ratepayers 
themselves, arising from an expenditure 
in which the people themselves have no 
voice. I say it is monstrous to ask the 
House to enable, under these circum- 
stances, a Grand Jury to expend these 
thousands of pounds, knowing as I do, 
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and as every ay in the North of 
Ireland knows, that these men repre- 
sent nobody ; that they represent them- 
selves alone, and that they represent 
themselves, by-the-way, exceedingly 
well. In fact, there can be no doubt 
about this question of accommodation. 
I myself saw, while in prison, a large 
number of men brought in from 
Belfast, who were chargeable to the 
County of Antrim ; I saw them searched, 
and weighed, and measured; and 
what I want to know is why you can- 
not do the same with your lunatics, 
who can be removed from one county 
to another with convenience, the 
county from which they came being 
debited with their cost. If this matter 
of removal works so exceedingly well 
in regard to prisoners, and under the 
control of the Prisons Board, and the 
Prisons Board says it works exceed- 
ingly well, why should we not put it 
into effect elsewhere? The fact of it 
is that this Bill is, in a great measure, 
like most other Irish Bills that pass 
through this House—it creates a 
multiplicity of offices and devours the 
substance of the people. It reminds 
me of a Bill passed tor appointing 
Inspectors of Explosives, and in one 
county the only man who sold ex- 
plosives was the Inspector himself. 
Great complaint has been made that 
Irish Members occupy the time of the 
House with purely local affairs. In 
reply to that complaint, I say that you 
should allow us to manage our local 
affairsat home. {An hon. Memper: In 
Belfast.] And supposing you doallow us, 
I have no doubt we could do it a great 
deal better than you can. I should 
not have interfered in this Debate but 
for the fact that I know the feeling of 
the people, and I should be inclined to 
say, from some observations made in 
the course of the Debate, that the ob- 
jection to this Bill is not purely 
upon a question between Catholic and 
Protestant. There are, as I know 
well, thousands of Protestants in the 
North of Ireland who have no repre- 
sentation whatever, whom this matter 
affects deeply, and who yet are entirely 
excluded from having a voice in the 
control of these affairs. I say that 
just as the General Prisons Board can 
manage their affairs so as to be satis- 
factory to themselves, so the affairs 
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dealt with under this Bill could be 
managed, and I think the Bill should, 
therefore, be withdrawn. 

*(5.18.) Mr. JACKSON: The hon. 
Member for Mayo and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast made a suggestion 
that this Bill should be referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. I would venture 
to say that there would be no objection 
to such a Motion if it were made, and 
I would suggest to hon. Members 
whether it would not be best to agree 
to a Second Reading of the Bill at 
once on the understanding that it will 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee. 
That will save the time of the House, 
and, I think, meet the views of the hon. 
Members opposite. 

(5.20.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Speak- 
ing on behalf of my hon. Friends who 
sit beside me and for myself, I have to 
say that we are prepared to accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, pro- 
vided that the Government will under- 
take that amongst the names suggested 
on behalf of the Government for the 
Hybrid Committee the name of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast should be one. 

*Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Member 
must be aware that I have no power 
whatever to determine what the names 
on the Committee shall be. The 
Government do not desire to be re- 
sponsible in the matter; but so far 
as I am concerned, I must say that I 
should be glad to see the name of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast upon 
the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON: I understand that 
the Government will support the 
nomination of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast to the Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes ; so far as I am 
concerned myself, I will support his 
nomination. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee of seven Members, and that the Com- 
mittee have power to appoint the hon. Member 
for West Belfast as one of the Members.”— 
(Mr. Chance.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The proper course 
is to wait until the Bill is committed. 
When the Bill is committed, it can then 
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be settled what proportion of Members 
shall constitute the Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE: Very well, Sir; I 
withdraw my Motion. 


Mersey and Irwell, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MERSEY AND IRWELL (PREVENTION 
OF POLLUTION) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


(5.23.) Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire) : I am sorry that I have 
to interfere in connection with this 
Bill. It is promoted by the Joint 
Committee of the County Councils of 
Lancashire and Cheshire for the purpose 
of preventing the pollution of the Rivers 
Mersey and Irwell; but I think it is 
open to grave objection, inasmuch as 
the Bill, while conferring powers upon 
the County Councils for the prevention 
of pollution of the rivers, also seeks to 
confer new and extensive powers with- 
out taking into account any of the safe- 
guards which are in existence under 
the Public Act for the Protection of 
Manufacturers. This Bill seeks not 
only to enforce powers already existing, 
but it seeks to enforce new powers for 
the prevention of the pollution of rivers. 
That may be right or wrong, and I will 
not stop to discuss it ; but it should not 
be done by means of a Private Bill. 
The Bill will throw a very great burden 
upon both the manufacturers and the 
ratepayers in the neighbourhood of 
those rivers, and I feel it due to my 
constituents to make a protest against 
the progress of it, believing as I do that, 
though I should like to carry its objects 
into effect, this is not the means of 
doing it. 

*(5.25.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. Ritrcure, Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): When the Bill first came 
under my notice, I thought that the pro- 
visions contained in it were of a serious 
character; so serious that I thought 
that, so far as I am concerned, it would 
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be quite impossible for me to recom- 
mend it to the House for Second Read- 
ing. In the first place, the Bill pro- 
poses to effect a very sweeping altera- 
tion in the law with regard to the 
pollution of rivers. But while I 
do not wish to lay down the 
general principle that in no case ought 
the law to be altered by means of 
a Private Bill, it seems to me that 
the provisions of this Bill are so strong 
and that the proposed alterations are 
so great that it goes beyond the proper 
limits. The main proposal in the Bill, 
and one to which I think serious 
objection may be taken, is that it 
sweeps away the whole protection 
given to manufacturers and others by 
the general law. The Central Board 
takes the best means in its power to 
prevent the pollution of rivers, and in 
manufacturing districts such protection 
as it is possible to give within reason- 
able limits is given by the Central 
Department. I informed the pro- 
moters of the Bill that if the pro- 
tection given by the general law to 
manufacturers was swept away, the 
Local Government Board would oppose 
the Bill, but that they would forward 
its passing if the promoters would 
consent to retain the protection given 
under the general law by the pro- 
vision which prevents proceedings from 
being taken until the consent of the 
Local Government Board has been 
obtained. I received an assurance 
from the promoters that they would 
assent to this course, and that a clause 
would be submitted to the Committee 
which would restore the protection 
given by the general law to the manv- 
facturers. Still, even with the 
insertion of such a clause, I think 
objection may fairly be taken to the 
Bill in regard to its other provisions, 
although possibly not of so serious a 
nature ; so that I should be disposed to 
recommend the House to allow the Bill 
to be read a second time in order 
that it may be put before a Select 
Committee. There is no doubt 
that the condition of these rivers 
is very bad, and I am sure all 
those interested would be very glad 
if they could by any means be rendered 
more pure. For these reasons I think 
the Bill might be sent to a Seleet Com- 
mittee. 
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(5.28.) Sr WILLIAM HOULDS- 
WORTH (Manchester, N.W.): I 
should like to say a word or two in de- 
fence of the action of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire in promoting this Bill. 
It should be recollected that the Joint 
Committee represents some eight or 
nine county boroughs, and also that 
they are specially charged, by order of 
the Local Government Board, to carry 
out the Rivers Pollution Act of 1876. 
It has been found perfectly impossible 
under the general law to carry out that 
Act with any effect, and they therefore 
felt it was their duty to come to this 
House and ask for powers which they 
believe to be absolutely necessary for 
the carrying out of the duties imposed 
upon them. In regard to the manu- 
facturers and others most affected they 
recognise how desirable it is that action 
should be taken to carry into effect the 
Act of 1876, and I believe I am right 
in saying that no objection on the part 
of manufacturers is taken, although, no 
doubt, their interests ought to be, and 
will be, protected. No doubt some of 
those who desire that protection will 
appear before the Committee, and there 
obtain the protection they are en- 
titled to. 

(5.30.) Mr. CHARLES SCHWANN 
(Manchester, N.): In regard to the 
Ship Canal and the sewerage along the 
route, I believe the health of the people 
is likely to suffer unless some drastic 
measure is adopted. I believe this 
Bill will afford some remedy, and I 
beg to support the Motion for its Second 
Reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


NEW WRIT. 
For Kirkcaldy District of Burghs, 
Sir George Campbell, deceased.—(M/r. 
Arnold Morley.) 


(QUESTIONS. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC LINES TO THE 
CONTINENT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is now able to give 
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the House the amount of the receipts 
and expenditure, respectively, for a 
period of 12 months, in connection 
with the telegraphic lines to the 
Continent ; and of the original total 
cost to the British Government in- 
curred on the acquisition of such lines? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir JAmEs FrrGusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): An account could be made 
of the receipts derived from foreign 
iessages, but some part of them would 
be applicable to Inland service. The 
expenditure would be more difficult to 
define accurately, as the staff is largely 
employed also on Inland duties. It 
would be impossible to give the total 
cost to Her Majesty's Government of 
the acquisition of the submarine lines, 
inasmuch as the Dutch lines were not 
distinguished in the purchase of the 
whole system of the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company. 


WRECKS ON THE GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE COAST. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, §S.): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
following shipwrecks have taken place 
on the Glamorganshire coast, between 
Sker Point and the Nash Lighthouse ; 
the James Gray onthe Tuskar Rock, on 
27th January, 1883, when 25 lives were 
lost ; the Mabel on the Nash Sands, on 
23rd January, 1885, when eighteen lives 
were lost; the Mallenu on the Tuskar 
Rock, on 15th October, 1886, when 20 
lives were lost; the Berygloe on the 
Nash Sands, on the same night, when 
one life was lost, and the rest of the 
crew narrowly escaped; the Caterina 
on the Nash Sands, on 16th January, 
1887, when 13 lives were lost ; whether 
he is aware that on Saturday, the 6th 
inst., a telegram from Cardiff reached 
Porthcawl, stating that a brig was on 
the breakers west of the Nash buoy ; 
that the Porthcawl lifeboat was out all 
night, but found no trace of the vessel, 
which is supposed to have foundered ; 
and that, on Wednesday, the 9th inst., 
a large brigantine was observed from 
Porthcawl to be on the Nash Sands, 
with signals of distress flying ; and 
whether, in view of this loss of life and 
property, steps will be taken to provide 
telegraphic communication between the 

3G 
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Nash Lighthouse and Porthcawl; a 
rocket apparatus station between Nash 
and Porthcawl; alarm buoys on the 
Nash Sands ; and to replace the refuge 
beacon on the Tuskar Rock, which was 
knocked down by a steamer ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I am aware 
generally of the circumstances re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, but 
no intimation of a casualty on the 
9th instant has yet reached me. The 
question of stationing a rocket apparatus 
between Nash and Porthcawl has been 
under consideration in the past, and I 
have directed an Inspector of the Board 
of Trade to make a further Report. 
The question of telegraphic communi- 
cation between the Nash Lighthouse 
and Porthcawl must be considered as 
part of the general subject. A pro- 
posal for improving the lighting of the 
Bristol Channel in the vicinity of the 
Nash Sands will be included in the 
Trinity House Estimates of the year 
1892-3. 


EPSOM NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
East): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation whether he is aware that, a few 
days ago, certain children attending 
Epsom National Schools having had 
their attendances marked in the school 
books in the morning, were conducted 
to the Ccnservative Club and em- 
ployed in addressing electioneering 
circulars for the Rev. E. W. Northey, 
the manager of the school, who is a 
candidate for the Surrey County 
Council, and that the same process was 
repeated with the afternoon attendance ; 
and, in the event of such things having 
happened, if he will state whether he 
will take any and what steps in the 
matter ? 

Tut VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiuu1am Hart Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): I am informed that 
ter boys were so employed without the 
knowledge of the manager, but although 
the said boys were, it is stated, beyond 
the age of compulsory attendance, and 
their attendances on that occasion were 
scrupulously cancelled, I cannot help 
thinking that in the circumstances a 
very injudicious act was committed, 


Mr. Arthur Williams 


{COMMONS} 








Auditors. 


and one that should not be repeated. 
I can do nothing more than convey 
this opinion to the manager. 
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EDINBURGH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
East): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the fact that 
an officer connected with the sorting 
department of the Edinburgh Post 
Office, who, after a service of 49 years, 
was retired at the end of last year, and 
was ten days afterwards permitted to 
resume his duty, if he will state the 
grounds on which such exceptional 
treatment was extended to this officer ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
retirement of the officer in question 
was not actually complete when it was 
found that he was not subject to the 
operation of the Order in Council of the 
15th of August, 1890, and he has 
accordingly resumed duty. 


OFFICIAL AUDITORS. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that in the County of 
Cumberland and elsewhere some of the 
official auditors have insisted upon 
divisional superintendents of police 
being made accounting officers, and to 
be therefore saddled with financial 
duties independently of the Joint Com- 
mittee and in spite of the Local Autho- 
rity ; and whether this action has been 
taken by authority of the Local 
Government Board; and, in the con- 
oe case, if directions will be issued 
establishing a uniform practice for 
auditors, and forbidding them to intro- 
duce changes in the system of police 
finance on their own initiative ? 

“THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritrcute, Tower Hamlets, St. George's) : 
I have made inquiry as to the 
course taken by the auditor referred 
to. He informs me that in no in- 
stance has he insisted or even urged 
that the County Council should adopt 
an arrangement which could have the 
effect of making the police superinten- 
dents accounting officers. 
County of Cumberland, which is al- 
luded to in the question, the cheques 
for police pay and contingent expenses, 
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are sent by the county treasurer direct 
to the superintendents of the several 
divisions, and this being the case it is 
essential that the divisional superin- 
tendents should account to the auditor 
for the expenditure of the sums which 
have thus been received and expended 
by them. The Local Government 
Board are not empowered to give any 
directions which would relieve the 
superintendents from thus accounting 
for monies sent to them direct by the 
county treasurer for payment to other 
persons, nor would it be right that they 
should do so, apart from any question 
of statutory power. If the payments 
are made to the chief constable instead 
of to the divisional superintendents, 
as is the case in some counties, the 
chief constable would be required to 
account for the monies thus received 
by him, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, accounts by the divisional 
superintendents would not be required. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC ORDERS IN 


COUNCIL, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick,  58.E., 
Rugby): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, under the Western Pacific 
Order in Council (1877), a British 
subject can legally be tried and con- 
victed by the Judicial Commissioner in 
Fiji, without a jury, of murdering 
another British subject on board a 
British vessel ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): This question is a purely legal 
one, and ought to have been addressed 
to my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General. It appears to me, 
however, to be clear from Section 6 
of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection 
Act, 1875, and Articles 7, 18, 23, and 
28 of the Western Pacific Order in 
Council, 1877, that the answer to the 
hon. Member's question should be in 
the affirmative, and that such a case 
would be triable by a Judicial Com- 
missioner, with assessors. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF 

CYPRUS, 
Mr. PICTON (on behalf of Mr. 


Epmunp Rosertson, Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonics whether Captain Young's 
candidature for the Larnaca and Fama- 
gusta division in the recent elections 
for the Legislative Council of Cyprus 
had the sanction of the Colonial Office ; 
whether he is aware that the decision 
in the trial of the election petition, by 
which the Native (Greek) candidates 
have been unseated, has caused grave 
dissatisfaction in Cyprus ; and whether 
the Colonial Office will cause inquiry 
to be made into the action of Captain 
Young, Commissioner of Famagusta, in 
reference to this election, and into the 
allegations of undue influence on the 
part of the Government officials under 
him ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Captain 
Young’s candidature was not known to 
and had not the sanction of the Colonial 
Office, such sanction not being techni- 
cally necessary, but the High Commis- 
sioner for Cyprus has been instructed 
to inform the public officers that they 
should not in future offer themselves 
for election unless expressly authorised. 
No official information has reached the 
Secretary of State with regard to the 
popular feeling respecting the decision 
in the election case, or as to any allega- 
tions of undue influence on the part of 
the Government officials, and he there- 
fore sees no reason to inquire into the 
latter allegation. 


in Scotland. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (on behalf of Dr. 
Cameron, Glasgow, College): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether, 
when the South of Mull route between 
Oban and Bunessan is reopened this 
year, he will consider the feasibility of 
landing the mail bags for the Fuinatort 
district on the Ross of Mull side of the 
Sound of Iona, and so avoiding the de- 
lay in the service of the district which 
occurred under the arrangement of last 
year? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
matter will receive careful consideration. 
It is believed, however, that in certain 
winds and heavy seas it is dangerous 
to land and embark mails on the Ross 
of Mull side of the Island of Iona. 
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WHITEHAVEN SANITARY DISTRICT. 


Sm JAMES BAIN (Whitehaven) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, with reference to 
the fact that the County Council of 
Cumberland made an order extending 
the limits of the Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Whitehaven, on which the Local 
Government Board afterwards held a 
local inquiry by their Inspector, Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, whether the Local 
Government Board refused to confirm 
the County Council’s order on the 
Inspector’s Report; and, if not, then 
upon what grounds ; and whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Report of Mr. Arnold Taylor ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It became the duty 
of the Local Government Board to 
direct an inquiry in the case referred to, 
in consequence of an appeal by county 
electors against the order of the County 
Council extending the Whitehaven 
Urban District by including within its 
limits an area comprising more than 
2,600 acres. The inquiry was a very 
exhaustive one, extending over seven 
days, and the evidence of a large num- 
ber of witnesses was taken. The pro- 
posals were very strongly opposed by 
both owners and ratepayers in the areas 
proposed to be added, and with the 
exception of one gentleman, who is 
the Chairman of the Whitehaven 
Urban Authority, not one witness who 
was an owner or ratepayer in the 
outside area was called in support of 
the scheme. After full consideration of 
all the facts, the Local Government 
Board came to the conclusion that the 
evidence of those who were in favour 
of the extension of the district failed to 
show that there was any sufficient 
reason for the wide scheme of extension 
proposed, and that they had there- 
fore no alternative but to disallow the 
order. The Reports which are made 
by the Inspectors of the Board on the 
inquiries held by them are very 
numerous, and I should not feel 
justified in consenting to the Report in 
this case being laid on the Table, and 
thus making a _ very inconvenient 
precedent. 


THE GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Admiralty if he will state how 
much money has been expended during 
the last ten years on the maintenance 
and repairs of the buildings of Green- 
wich Hospital, now occupied by the 
Admiralty ; the amount paid for rates 
and taxes, or contribution in lieu 
thereof; and how much of this would, 
in the case of an ordinary tenancy, have 
fallen upon the landlord, and how much 
upon the tenant ? 

*THe FIRST LORD or _ Tue 
ADMIRALTY (Lord Grorce Hamit- 
ton, Middlesex, Ealing): The amount 
expended during the last ten years on 
the maintenance and repairs of Green- 
wich Hospital, now occupied by the 
Admiralty, has been £31,770, and in 
new works, additions, and alterations, 
£8,660. The whole of this expenditure 
would in the case of an ordinary 
tenancy have fallen upon the landlord. 
The amount paid as contribution in 
lieu of rates during the same period 
for the college and schools combined 
has been £26,385, of which the pro- 
portion for the college only is approxi- 
mately estimated at £21,000. The 
whole of this expenditure in an ordinary 
tenancy would have fallen upon the 
tenant. On the other hand, the rent 
paid by the Admiralty for the use of 
the college buildings has been £100 per 
annum. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN CORK, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, having regard to the promise 
of the late Postmaster General, a daily 
post and evening collection will be given 
to the people of Rathcoole and Kil- 
correy, County Cork ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : In July 
last the late Postmaster General pro- 
mised, in reply to a question by the 
hon. Member for North Cork, that this 
subject should be carefully considered. 
On the 15th August the hon. Member 
was informed that the existing Postal 
Service between Banteer and Kilcorrey 
was already being conducted at a cost 
in excess of the revenue ; and expressing 
regret that no further outlay could be 
incurred for improving the post. It is 
not likely that the circumstances have 
changed in any material degree since 
that time. 
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INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS. 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that his refusal to see any of the 
supervisors, officers, or assistants of the 
Inland Revenue, with regard to the 
grievances alleged in their petition to 
the Treasury, has caused considerable 
dissatisfaction among them, in view of 
the fact that, when the Customs out- 
door officers alleged that there were 
grievances in their branch of the Service 
which they requested might be reme- 
died, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury held an inquiry and issued a 
Treasury Minute dealing with their 
complaints, which in March last was 
ordered to be printed, and was shortly 
afterwards published; whether any 
reason exists for treating the grievances 
alleged by the officials connected with 
the Excise in a different way from 
those alleged by the officials of the 
Customs ; and whether he will re-con- 
sider his recent decision as to granting 
a short interview to one representative 
of the supervisors, officers, and assis- 


{26 Ferrvary, 1892) 





tants upon some of the points named | 


in their petition, without undertaking 
so complete an inquiry as took place in 


or whether, as an alternative, he will | 


direct any other kind of inquiry to be 
held ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. GoscHen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square): The case of the 
Customs’ Service, to which the hon. 
Member refers, was entirely different 
from that of the officers on whose behalf 
he now appeals to me. As a result of 
a discussion of the Customs’ Service in 
this House, on a Motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into grievances 
which were alleged to exist, but had 
not been investigated, I undertook, in 


mittee, to hold a formal inquiry myself 
into the conditions of the whole Customs 
Outdoor Service, of a nature similar to 


the inquiry which would be undertaken | 


by a Select Committee. The conclu- 
sions at which we arrived were, as the 
hon. Member states, embodied in a 
Treasury Minute, and certain changes 
in the conditions of the Customs’ Ser- 
vice were made in consequence. In 
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the recent case certain grievances were 
brought first before the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and through them to the 
Treasury, last year. They had very 
full and careful previous consideration 
from myself and my Colleagues, and I 
was able to meet the requests of the 
officers to some extent, and a very con- 
siderable sum was added to the 
aggregate of salaries, and some changes 
were made in other respects. At the 
same time, there were certain other 
points on which we were unable to 
meet the requests of the officers, and 
the petition which is now before me 
mainly consists of a request for re-con- 
sideration of those points. I am fully 
acquainted with the details of the case 
of the officers, and I entirely reject the 
suggestion of the hon. Member, that it is 
impossible for me to arrive at a just 
conclusion upon the alleged grievances 
without a personal interview with the 
officers concerned. If such interviews 
became customary in all cases in which 
grievances are alleged in any branch of 
the Civil Service, the time of Ministers 


Agricultural Returns. 


would be entirely occupied in this 
manner, and the interest of Public 
Business would suffer. I can assure 


the hon. Member that, though I cannot 


; qu : /grant such interviews, I take a deep 
the case of the officials of the Customs; | 





interest in endeavouring as far as TI can 
to master all those Civil Service ques- 
tions, and that I fear the task of 
meeting all the wishes of Civil servants 
is absolutely hopeless. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether I correctly 
gather from his answer that he will 
consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; because the 
grievances have been already inquired 
into ; and if this House were to appoint 


| a Select Committee to inquire into the 


agate . : | matter it would amount to a Vote of 
substitution for this proposed Com- | 





Want of Confidence in the result of the 
inquiry which has already taken place. 


COLLECTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
RETURNS. 
Mr. J. O' KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether Excise officers have 
been either reduced or dismissed in 
connection with the collection of the 
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Agricultural Returns; and if he is 
aware that much dissatisfaction exists 
in the Service in reference to the work ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Only two officers 
have been reduced, and four dismissed, 
in connection with the collection of 
Agricultural Statistics during the last 
ten years. I am not aware that there 
is serious dissatisfaction in the Service 
in reference to this work. 


THE BAILIFF OF JERSEY AND THE 
DANIEL CASE. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the correspondence between 
the Home Office and the Bailiff of the 
Island of Jersey with respect to the 
Daniel case ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatrHews, Birmingham, E.): There 
has been no official correspondence 
between the Home Office and the 

sailiff of Jersey. I have written 

private letters to the Bailiff; but I see 
no reason for laying them on the Table 
of the House. Full publicity has been 
given to the proceedings in the Daniel 
case. 


NAVAL PENSIONERS. 

Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty how many 
Naval pensioners of the age of 55 and 
upwards, who entered the Service prior 
to the issue of the Order in Council of 
the 29th June, 1878, have not yet 
received the full Greenwich age 
pension ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
number of pensioners over 55 years of 
age claiming pensions is estimated to 
be about 2,800. All such claimants 
entered the Service prior to 1865, up to 
which time no age pensions existed. 
The Order in Council of 1878 therefore 
did not, asthe question suggests, break 
any condition of the engagement of 
these men, but only affected the grant- 
ing of a boon to which, previously to 
1865, they were not entitled. 

Mr. J. O'Kelly 


‘COMMONS; 
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ARMAGH PRISON, 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
regard to the fact that in 1889 
the General Prisons Board directed 
certain Minutes to be communi- 
cated to an officer of Armagh 
Prison, upon whom a Report was made, 
whether the directions of the General 
Prisons Board were complied with ; 
and, if not, what steps were taken to 
ascertain by whose default the omission 
was made ; and what steps the General 
Prisons Board purpose taking with 
reference to further Reports from 
Armagh Prison ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): The General Prisons Board 
report that it is the case that the 
officer in charge of the prison failed to 
communicate the Minute veferred to. 
He was cautioned by the Board to be 
more careful in future. 

Mr. BLANE : I want to know 
what steps will the General Prisons 
Board take with reference to the 
Governor of Armagh Prison, after 
they have found that he had not com- 
municated to the officer of the prison ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe the General 
Prisons Board are quite able to look 
after their own Department ; andif they 
think it necessary in this case I am 
quite sure they will take action. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to give notice 
that on the Estimates I shall call atten- 
tion to this particular case, and movea 
Resolution. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the 
Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland had recent instances of the 
hardship resulting from the high 
average of 70, to maintain the services 
of an assistant teacher, on account of 
the decrease in population, prevalence 
of epidemics, the severe weather, «c. ; 
and will anything be done to reduce 
the average or mitigate the rule ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Commissioners 
of National Education are not aware 
of any special cases of hardship arising 
from the rule mentioned in the ques- 
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tion. The Commissioners add that in 
all cases in which the school attend- 
ance is reduced owing to severe 
weather, prevalence of epidemic disease, 
or other exceptional cause, they in- 
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variably allow a reasonable time for 


the re-establishment of the normal 
average before proceeding to cancel the 
grant for an assistant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether it is a 
fact that in consequence of the influ- 
enza and the severity of the season this 
normal average has fallen in a great 
number of cases during the past 
year ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No; as a matter of 
fact, during the past year—that is, the 
year endingon the 31st December last— 
I think the attendance has increased on 
the preceding year. There was, of 
course, a considerable falling off since, 
in consequence of the influenza. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Commissioners of National Education 
issue at intervals private instructions 
to their Inspectors on matters such as 
the interpretation of the programmes, 
the mode of conducting examinations, 
&e., which are never made known to 
the teachers, and why do the Commis- 
sioners not follow the practice of the 
Education Departments of England 
and Scotland, which allow their In- 
spectors to consult with the teachers ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Commissioners 
of National Education report that they 
issue from time to time, according to the 
requirements of the service, special in- 
structions to their Inspectors regarding 
the details of their duties, and that such 
portions as it isdeemed essential that the 
teachers should be made acquainted 
with are communicated through the 
managers. The Commissioners encour- 
age their Inspectors to confer with the 
teachers and managers, and to assist in 
a matter bearing on the interests of the 
schools and the efficiency of the 
teachers; and they are aware that 
such consultation is of frequent occur- 
rence, and is attended with satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware whether a 
different practice prevails in England, 
and will he undertake to have the 
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practice of the Irish and the English 
Education Offices brought into harmony 
in this matter ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware, 
and I can do no more than bring the 
matter before the notice of the National 
Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
attention to this matter again. 


will call 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY, 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) (on behalf of Mr. James 
Rowlands): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is the case 
that notices have been given dismissing 
men at the Small Arms Factory at 
Enfield since Monday last ; whether 75 
men are now under notice to leave; 
whether 27 notices were served on 
Wednesday on the stock-filers, and 
whether there are only about 60 stock- 
filers in all at Enfield; and whether he 
will undertake that no more notices 
shall be served until further inquiry 
has been made ? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE For 


WAR (Mr. E. Stannope, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): It is reported 
to me that the numbers in the 


question are substantially correct. I 
have already stated that any necessary 
reduction shall be made with as little 
hardship as possible, but the diminution 
in our orders absolutely necessitates 
some reduction. 


THE LATE CONVICT P, W. NALLY. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (on behalf of Mr. 
McCartan, Down, §.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with reference to the 
evidence given at the inquest on the 
remains of P. W. Nally, who died in 
Mountjoy Gaol on 9th November last, 
whether he is aware that Dr. O'Keefe, 
the prison doctor, deposed at the in- 
quest that Nally required outdoor 
work to keep up his health ; that he was 
punished and lost marks on the charge 
of having shouted ‘‘ God save Ireland ” 
at Downpatrick Railway Station; and 
that he was forcibly removed from 
Downpatrick to Mountjoy Prison where 
he was reported “sick ’’ on the 8th 
October, and on the 19th October the 
disease was declared to be typhoid 
fever ; whether any word was sent to 
Nally’s friends before the first week in 
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November ; and if he will explain why 
his brother Dr. Nally was refused per- 
mission to remain with him on the 
night he was dying; and why, when 
the term of his imprisonment had 
almost expired, he was not allowed to 
go into the Mater Miserecordian 
Hospital ; and whether he will grant a 
sworn inquiry into his prison treatment 
up to the time of his death? 


Mr. JACKSON : The General Prisons 
Board report that the medical officer 
states that he did not depose, as alleged 


‘COMMONS 





in the question, that Nally required out- | 


door exercise. 
misconduct, which consisted of shouting 
in- a loud and disoxderly manner, 
calculated to create a disturbance at | 


Nally was punished for | i 
| mation 
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The Government do not see anything 
in the circumstances of the case calling 
for the course suggested in the last 
paragraph. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As the 
death of this prisoner was accelerated 
by his treatment, and as the whole 
case will be the subject of debate in 
this House, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will afford us 
the necessary information by laying a 
copy of the coroner’s inquisition on the 
Table? 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman at the same time is he 
not aware or can he give us any infor- 
as to whether it is not the 
usual practice to discharge prisoners in 


| case of serious ill-health ? 


Downpatrick Railway Station on 19th | 


November, 1888, and likewise lost 
marks. There was no force used in 
his transfer from Downpatrick to 
Mountjoy Prison, to which he was 
removed in company with other 
prisoners on Ist April, 1891, from 
which date Downpatrick was closed as 
a convict prison. Nally’s friends were 
not informed of his illness before the 
first week in November. He himself 
had specially desired that his friends 
should not be informed, and up to that 
time his case was progressing favour- 


ably. It is not the case that his 
brother was refused permission to 
remain. On the contrary, his brother 


was present at his death, as were also 
his sister and three other relatives. 
Under the rules prisoners are not dis- 
charged on the ground of health except 
on a certificate from the medical officer 





that further confinement is likely to 
endanger life. In the present case 
there was not only no such certificate, 
but the medical officer reports that the 
prisoner told his brother that he was 
well treated. He did not express any | 
desire to be released from custody, and | 


Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware of 
any other practice than that prisoners 


| . ‘“o 
are discharged only on a certificate 


from the medical officer that further 
confinement is likely to endanger life. 
With respect to the question of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, I will 
inquire whether it is possible to lay a 
copy of the coroner’s inquisition upon 
the Table. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would not re- 
consider the question whether the 
medical officer failed to give a certifi- 
cate of serious ill-health when he dis- 
covered that the prisoner was suffering 
from typhoid fever ? 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I should also like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
not stated at the inquest that Nally 
had been engaged in cleaning out the 
piggeries when he contracted the fatal 
disease, and that some of the pigs had 
died in consequence of the unsanitary 
condition of the place ? 

Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Gentle- 
man will put down the question I will 
endeavour to answer it. As to the 


in the opinion of the medical officer | question of the hon. Member for Mayo, 
his removal to another hospital would | I do not know that there was the 


have in no way benefited him. 


I | slightest neglect on the part of the 


would add that an outside eminent | medical officer of the prison, and if my 


medical doctcr was called in for con- | recollection 


serves ime, the evidence 


sultation, and he fully agreed in the | given at the inquest went to exonerate 


way in which the case was being | the doctor from any neglect. 


treated, and expressed his belief that 
nothing was being left undone 


I believe 
there was a complaint that the typhoid 


to | character of the disease was not dis- 


promote the recovery of the patient. [aotions at an earlier stage; but I 


Mr. J. C. Flymm 
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believe that that is not unusual, and 
that there is not the smallest ground 
for any allegation of neglect on the 
part of the medical officer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the prison doctor reported to 
the General Prisons Board that this 
prisoner was in danger of death ? 

Mr. JACKSON : ‘Tf the hon. Gentle- 
man puts down the question perhaps I 
shall be able to get the information. 
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Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) was 
understood to inquire if the right 


hon. Gentleman was aware whether the 
treatment Nally received was not owing 
to his refusal to give evidence at the 
Parnell Commission ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. That is a 
question which it is impossible for me to 
answer. 

THE BALACLAVA SIX HUNDRED. 

Mr. FLYNN (on behalf of Mr. 
M‘Cartan): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
made in the Sunday Chronicle, of the 
14th inst., to the effect that, for some 
time past, the 30 impoverished sur- 
vivors of the Balaclava Six Hundred 
have been receiving, out of a fund 
voluntarily subscribed through that 
paper, 15s. a week, or such addition to 
their pensions as made the whole 
amount to 15s. per week ; whether he is 
aware that this fund is now exhausted, 
and that 18 of these veteran soldiers are 
now pensionless, while one receives 

34d. per day, four a pension of 

Is. Id. per day, and the other seven 
payments varying from Ils. to 4d. per 
day ; and whether, considering the ser- 
vices of these men, and the danger to 
which they exposed themselves in the 
public service, he will take steps to have 
them supplied with a competency for 
their old days ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to refer him 
to the answer I gave on a former 
occasion on this subject. 

Dr. TANNER: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform us whether it is not 
a fact that a number of these unfor- 
tunate men have been driven into the 
workhouse for want of attention fronr 
his Department? 

The question was not answered. 
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SCOTCH TRAWLING. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate in how 
many, and in what, bays in Scotland 
is trawling forbidden, also in what bays 
is steam trawling forbidden ; if, when a 
large majority of the fishermen residing 
near any Scotch bay desire that trawl- 
ing should be prohibited, do the Scotch 
Authorities consider and give effect to 
this desire; and has he any evidence 
to show whether the fishermen near 
any bay consider that the prohibition 
of trawling in certain bays has improved 
the supply of fish? 

*THoe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J 
Prarson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : In reply to the first and 
second paragraphs of the question, | 
would refer the hon. Member to the 
Herring Fisnery (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
by which trawling is forbidden within 
three miles of low water mark. It is 
also forbidden at a number of places 
mentioned in the Schedule to the Act. 
The Fishery Board may, by bye-law, 
exempt portions of the coast from the 
operation of the Act; but I understand 
that this power has been sparing:y 
used. The Act makes no distinction 


between steam trawlers and other 
trawlers. With regard to the last 
paragraph of the question, I am not 


aware of any evidence of the nature 
referred to; but I shall inquire if it 
exists, and communicate with the hon. 
Member. 

CotonEL NOLAN : I should like the 
Lord Advocate to give us the gist of 
the Act of 1889, for I confess | am 
not up in Scotch law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


IRISH TRAWLING, 

CotonEL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord “Lieutenant 
of Ireland in how many, and in what, 
bays in Ireland is trawling forbidden, 
also in what bays is steam trawling 
forbidden ; if, when a large majority of 
the fishermen residing near any bay 
desire that trawling should be pro- 
hibited, do the Irish Authorities con- 
sider and give effect to this desire ; and 
has he any evidence to show w hether 
the fishermen near any bay consider 
that the non-prohibition of trawling has 
injured the take of fish ? 
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Mr. JACKSON : I am sorry I have | vertisements have been inserted in six 
not had sufficient time to get an answer | Irish papers. The charge to exhibitors 
to the question of the hon. Member. is £23 10s. per 100 square feet, and the 

Cotoxnet NOLAN: It is very unusual | minimum is £5. There is at Dublin a 
for one Minister to answer and another | joint committee, formed by the Cor- 
not to do so. I wanted to see from | poration, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the answers of both Ministers whe-| and the Royal Dublin Society, who 
ther hold all information at the disposal of 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. and | Ivish exhibitors, 


gallant Gentleman put his question ? 
ContoneL NOLAN: I am sorry to POSTAGE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ 





say I have not got an answer to my CIRCULARS. 
question. I will put down another to Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
the Lord Advocate. beg to ask the Postmaster General 
a enies ; ie ee when the reduction of 44. in 
THE ¢ HICAGO WORLIS FAIR the postal rate of the cireulars of 
COMMISSION. Friendly Societies will come into 





Mr. LANE (Cork Co., I.) . § beg to | foree? 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury| gi JAMES FERGUSSON: In 
whether there is any 8s. yearn or of | November last an alteravion was made 
Ireland on the Royal Commission |: a ye De 
appointed to organise the British | '™ the Book Post regulations, a5 & 
Section at the Chicago World's Fair ; | allow a circular (which fulfils the con- 
how many Irish representatives are on | ditions of being wholly or in great part 
the eleven committees (consisting of | printed, and of being in identical terms 
387 members) appointed by the Royal | to several persons) to be attached to 
Commission for the various sections; is | @y other document admissible by 
he aware that the Royal Commissioners | book post. The circular notices of 
have given no information by advertise- | Meetings sent out by Friendly Societies, 
ment or circulars to manufacturers or | therefore, may now have a statement 
other intending exhibitors in Ireland, | of account appended on the same sheet 
though the time for applying for space | Without losing the privilege of passing 
expires on the 29th instant ; that they | at the book rate of 4d. per 20z.; but 
are charging exhibitors at the rate of | the statement must be kept apart, and 
£25 per 100 square feet for space given | Ot embodied in the circular. 
free by the World’s Fair to all ex- ’ a wee 
hibitors; and that their minimum THE McKINLEY TARIFF AND 
charge for the smallest exhibit is £5, RECIPROCITY, 
though exhibitors must pay all cost of | CotoneEn HOWARD VINCENT: 
transportation, erection, maintenance, | I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
and insurance; and have the Royal | State for Foreign Affairs with what 
Commissioners any accredited agent or | nations have the United States con- 
offices in Ireland where intending | cluded arrangements for the free or 
exhibitors can apply for information or | more favoured admission of American 
space ? natural and manufactured productions 
*THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | under the Reciprocity Section of the 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The | McKinley Tariff Act; if in those 
answer to the first question is, I} markets the exports of the United 
am informed, in the affirmative. Ten | Kingdom and British Colonies will be 
gentlemen, specially appointed as re- | at a disadvantage compared to American 
presenting Irish industries and educa- | exports; and whether the Washington 
tion, besides several other Irishmen not Government have issued notices to 
so specially appointed, are serving on | various other States that if before 
the various committees. Seven others | 15th March they do not decide to give 
were invited to do so, but did not} an advantage to American goods the 
accept the invitation. Circulars have | President will, by decree already 
been sent to all Irish exhibitors at pre- | authorised by Congress, impose pro- 
vious International Exhibitions and to | hibitory duties on their consignments 
many other manufacturers, and ad- | to the markets of the United States? 
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Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Arrange- 
ments of the nature referred to have 
been concluded between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
Governments of Brazil, Santo Domingo, 
Guatemala, and Spain for Cuba and 
Porto Rico. In Brazil and Santo 
Domingo British goods will conse- 
quently be at some disadvantage as 
compared with imports from the 
United States. An announcément of 
the character referred to in the third 
paragraph of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion has already been made by the 
Government of the United States. 


POST OFFICE AT VENTRY AND 
FENIT. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., S.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the Post 
Office has opened a _ telegraph 
station at Ventry, County Kerry, 
without any guarantee being given ; 
and, if so, whether the Post Office will 
do the same at Fenit, and without 
further delay, to help the fishing on 
that portion of the coast, which opens 
on 15th March? 

*Srr JAMES FERGUSSON: A tele- 
graph office was opened at Ventry with- 
out any guarantee, because it was esti- 
mated that the revenue would cover 
the expenses; but one could not be 
established at Fenit without guarantee, 
seeing that the revenue would not 
cover the expenses. Some of those 
who are interested in the locality have 
undertaken to give the guarantee, and 
when the necessary agreement has 
been executed instructions will be 
given for a telegraph office to be 
established as soon as possible. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE ACT— 
EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
any evicted tenants have taken 
advantage of Section 13 of the Land 
Purchase Act of last Session; and if 
any such tenants have done so, how 
many, and to what estates do the 
applications refer ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that, under the 
tenth of their general rules of the 
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15th August, a period of two months 
is allowed, during which the agree- 
ments executed before the 5th Feb- 
ruary under the 13th section of the 
Act referred to may be lodged with 
the Commission. Up to the present 
eleven such applications have been 
lodged relating to nine estates. These 
are the cases of which the Commis- 
sioners have official knowledge ; but 
they point out that it is a matter of 
general notoriety that a number of 
such agreements were entered into, 
though they have not come officially 
before them. 

Mr. DILLON: May I ask if any 
landlords in Ireland gave their tenants 
opportunity to avail themselves of this 
section on reasonable terms ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): May I ask if any land- 
lords in the County Court refused the 
request of the tenants that they should 
be allowed to purchase ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I must have notice 
of these questions. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Did 
the eleven applications of the right 
hon, Gentleman referred to represent 
eleven tenants ? 

Mr. JACKSON : 
80. 


I believe that is 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE RIVER BANN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to a resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by the Ballymoney 
Board of Guardians on the 15th 
instant, to the effect that the obstruc- 
tions for navigation and drainage 
purposes placed in the River Bann, 
after an experience of 40 years, have 
proved to be useless, and requesting the 
Government to remove the obstacles ; 
and whether he will consider the 
desirability of having them removed 
with as little delay as possible ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Assuming that the 
‘‘obstructions"’ referred to are the 
weirs and navigation locks, the Govern- 
ment have no power tc remove them ; 
they formed part of a scheme carried 
out under the authority of Parliament, 
and can only be removed by the same 
authority. 
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INSPECTION OF KITCHEN BOILERS, 

Mr. CRAIG (Newecastle-upon-Tyne): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the explo- 
sion of a kitchen boiler at Neweastle, 
attended with loss of iiie, and to the 
evidence at the inquest, as well as the 
Coroner’s remarks as to the necessity 
of such boilers being inspected; and 
whether he will consider the desira- 
bility of passing an Act to deal with 
the matter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received a Report fromthe Coroner and 
the depositions taken at the inquest. 
The accident appears to have been due 
to the freezing of the taps—of which 
the occupier of the house was made 
aware—and to the defective construc- 
tion of the boiler. 1 do not think that 
official inspection of kitchen boilers in 
private houses is a matter on which 
legislation is desirable. 

Mr. CRAIG: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to inquire whether in 
the United States there are not Inspec- 
tors whose duty it is to inspect boilers 
in private houses ? 

THE RATING OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he can inform the House when 
the Bill relating to the Exemption of 
Elementary Schools from Rating, men- 
tioned in Her Majesty's Gracious 
Speech, will be introduced ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: We must make 
further progress with the Bills now 
before the House before I can say any- 
thing respecting the Bill referred to. 


CABLE COMPANIES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether any and what 
charges are levied from the Cable 
Companies respectively in respect of 
telegrams sent through their lines to 
and from this country ; and whether 
he has ascertained the total number of 
words received by cable in this country 
from and despatched to Africa, the 
West Indies, North and South America, 
India and the East, and Australasia 
respectively, in each year ? 


‘COMMONS; 
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*Srm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
Cable Companies pay £5 a mile 
a year for the telegraph wires over 
which they transmit their messages in 
this country. For messages handed in 
at Postal Telegraph Offices to be for- 
warded by cable, or for messages 
arriving by cable and transmitted by 
our wires, the Department charges the 
ordinary inland rate of $d. a word. I 
have not ascertained the total number 
of words received by cable in this 
country from, and despatched to, the 
countries named, and I have no means 
of doing so. 


SOUTH WALES COLLIERY 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the, Seeretary 
of State for the Home Department if he 
can give the production of coal, the 
number of persons employed (distin- 
guishing between surface and under- 
ground), and the number of lives lost 
through accident at collieries in the 
South Wales district during 1891, and 
the number of fatal accidents and 
deaths resulting therefrom in each hour 
of underground employment ; and see- 
ing that much of the interest and value 
of the Mines Inspectors’ Reports and of 
the summaries of the statistical portion 
of them is lost by the delay in their 
publication, whether he will take 
steps to expedite their presentation to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There has been 
no delay in the publication of these 
statistics. The summaries for all the 
districts are now in the printer’s hands, 
and will be laid before Parliament in a 
few days’ time, when the hon. Member 
will obtain all the information he de- 
sires. I may remind the hon. Member 
that the mine owners are not required 
by the Statute tosend the Returns to the 
Inspectors before 21st January, and 
therefore the tabulation of figures from 
3,400 collieries, as well as from metalli- 
ferous mines, has this year been 
prepared by the Inspectors with com- 
mendable despatch. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
PENSIONS. 
Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer whether he is aware that, 
under the 10 and 11 Vic. c. 100, s. 3, 
every member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who retired from that force 
between 1866 and Ist August, 1874 
might do so on full pay; that those 
who joined the force before 1847 might 
retire on full pay after 20 years’ service ; 
and that those who joined it after that 
date might retire on full pay after 30 
years’ service; whether he is aware 
that the late Sir Stafford Northcote, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Janu- 
ary, 1877, stated that it was the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown that 
this was the correct interpretation of 
the Statute ; and whether, nevertheless, 
£15 a head per annum was deducted 
from the pensions granted to all those 
men; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will now take into consideration 
the propriety of revising the pensions 
in such cases, and giving the men the 
back pay claimed by them ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The section quoted 
by the hon. Member permits the award 
of pensions not exceeding, as a maxi- 
mum, the rates mentioned in the 
question. The statement of Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the Debate of 1877 as to 
the opinion given by the Law Officers 
was as follows :— 

“ Although the Government might pay the 

higher rate, the men were not legally entitled 
to a higher rate of pension than had been 
awarded, and there was no legal reason for 
giving them more now.” 
I am assured that the pensions actually 
awarded to the constables in question 
were not £15 a year below the maximum 
allowed by the Statute. The Govern- 
ment in 1877, after a very full inquiry, 
were satisfied that the equity of the 
men’s case was fully met by the decision 
then arrived at. 


TRADE SOCIETIES AND THE COST OF 
CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that members of 
registered trade societies are charged 
2s. 6d. for every certificate, and an 
additional 1s. for ‘‘ searching the register 
for the same for one year’s record ; 
whether he is aware also that Section 
14, Sub-section 2, of ‘The Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875,’ enacts that no 
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registered society shall pay money on 
the decease of a member without a 
registrar’s certificate of death, which 
must be supplied at a maximum cost 
of 1s.; and whether he will take steps to 
amend the law relating to registered 
trade societies in accordance with the 
Friendly Societies Act ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I am desired by 
my right hon. Friend toanswer this ques- 
tion. It is correct that by Section 14 (2) 
of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, a 
registered friendly society is prohibited 
from paying money on the death of a 
member or other person without a 
registrar's certificate of death ; and it is 
provided that such certificate may be 
obtained for ls. Neither of these pro- 
visions exists in the Act relating to 
trade unions. They are not compelled 
to get certificates of death ; but, if they 
do get them, they must pay the 
registrar of deaths his usualcharge. I 
will take into consideration the sugges- 
tion to amend the law relating to 
registered trade societies in accordance 
with the Friendly Societies Act. 


on Railways. 


OVERCROWDING ON RAILWAYS, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the officials of a 
railway company who fail to supply 
sufficient third class accommodation 
are at liberty to fill the first and second 
class compartmentt with third class 
passengers ; and, if not, whether the 
Board of Trade are prepared to take 
measures to deal with what on certain 
lines is a crying evil ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I think that what the hon. Member 
complains of is not that passengers 
holding third class tickets are allowed 
to travel in carriages of a higher 
class, but that passengers are incon 
venienced by the railway officials allow- 
ing their carriages to be overcrowded. 
Such passengers may have a remedy by 
civil action, but on that I cannot give 
an opinion. I quite admit the evil of 
overcrowding, but it is an evil very 
difficult to prevent. An _ official 
may stop people from getting into a 
tramcar or omnibus—it is quite another 
thing to keep a crowd out of a train, 
and though I should readily consider 
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any suggestions on the subject, I am 
not at present prepared to propose 
legislation on it. 


THE FORESTRY COMMITTEE AND THE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. HARRISON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he is aware that the late First 
Lord of the Treasury, in answer to a 
question on the 26th March, 1888, 
stated that, though the Governinent 
had come to no decision as to the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
Forestry made in the previous year, 
yet the question would have to be dealt 
with by the Agricultural Department ; 
and whether any steps have been, are 
being, or will be, taken to carry out 
the very strong recommendations em- 
bodied in that Report in favour of the 
appointment of a Forestry Board, the 
establishment of schools of forestry, 
and the planting of trees over large 
areas of the United Kingdom, and 
especially in the West of Ireland ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The powers of 
the Board of Agriculture in regard to 
forestry do not extend to Ireland, but I 
am informed that the question of 
forestry in that country is being dealt 
with by the Congested Districts Board, 
who are making an experiment on a 
considerable scale in Connemara. I 
am aware of the statement that was 
made by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in March, 1888; and when the 
Board of Agriculture was constityted, 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee in favour of the appointment of 
a Board of Forestry was carried out to 
this extent, that certain powers with 
regard to forestry were conferred upon 
the Board. Within those powers, we 
have done, I think, everything that we 
can. We have no power to establish 
schools; we can only aid existing 
institutions; and on two different 
occasions we have made grants towards 
the cost of lectures in the University of 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, 
and there is now before me a scheme 
for the delivery of lectures to a class of 
practical foresters in the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens in that city. The Board 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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have also made a grant in aid of a new 
chair in the Durham College of Science, 
which is to include the teaching of 
forestry, and I hope to give favourable 
consideration to some other proposals 
which have been made to me for 
providing increased facilities for such 
teaching elsewhere. I am in entire 
sympathy with the desire to promote a 
sounder knowledge of forestry, and I 
shall be giad to take every available 
opportunity of effecting this purpose. 


THE LATE SENATOR JAMES G, ROSS. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he can 
give any information with regard to the 
administration of the estate of the late 
Senator James G. Ross. who died at 
Quebec in October, 1888, leaving 
property valued at some seven or eight 
million dollars, and bequeathing by his 
will half of that property to his brother, 
Mr. Frank Ross, and the other half to 
Protestant charities at Quebec and to 
Protestant charities and relations at 
Carluke, Lanarkshire, where he was 
born ? 

Mr. CURZON (for Baron H 
de Worms): The subject does not 
come under the cognizance of the 
Colonial Office, so that I am unable 
to afford my hon. Friend the informa- 
tion he desires. I would suggest that 
he should put himself in communication 
with the authorities of the Province of 
Quebec. 


POSTAGE OF POLLING CARDS, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, for the purposes 
of Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions, polling cards bearing the 
registered numbers either in writing 
or in print may be allowed to pass 
through the post as an ordinary post- 
card ? 

*THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir JAMEs Fercusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): Under a new definition of 
circular about to be adopted, polling 
cards will be allowed to pass at 
the book rate, provided the con- 
tents are wholly printed; and a 
deputation of agents which called upon 
me recently stated there would be ne 
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difficulty in printing the voter's 
number on the register with the rest 
of the card. It is undesirable to per- 
mit varying particulars in writing in a 
circular. 

Mr. CREMER: It is impossible for 
me, Sir, to catch the nature of the 
right hon. Gentleman's reply. I 
should like a direct answer to the 

uestion as to whether polling cards 
will be allowed to pass through the 
post if the numbers are written in- 
stead of being printed ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir; 
it is not thought fit to make separate 
rules for polling cards, but I am in- 
formed by a number of agents that 
they can quite conveniently manage 
to have these varying numbers printed. 
In that case, they would be allowed to 
pass at the ordinary rate. 

Mr. CREMER: Will clerks under- 
take to fill in the numbers in 
place of the written ones, which can- 
didates or their agents are prepared 
to supply ? 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I can- 
not answer for the clerks; but I am 
informed there is no practical difficulty 
in having the numbers printed. 

Mr. CREMER: I am sorry to inter- 
fere again, but this is a very important 
question, especially at this particular 
juncture. Do I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the clerks 
at the Post Office were prepared to 
insert printed numbers in lieu of the 
written ones—(cries of ‘‘ No, no! ”)— 
and will he say whether polling cards 
must have the numbers printed ? 

*Srrn JAMES FERGUSSON : I have 
been told by the agents that there 
would be no difficulty in having the 
numbers printed. I have altered the 
existing rules in order to remove the 
difficulties that exist in the way of 
sending out these cards for one half- 
penny. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : May 
the number be printed on either side 
of the card ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : Yes. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a question of 
which I have given him private notice, 
in reference to a telegram published in 
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the Times, whether any communication 
has been received by Her Majesty's 
Government from the Government of 
New Zealand, relative to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Lord Onslow ; 
and if so, what reply has been given ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I have 
not received from the hon. Member any 
private notice, and I would suggest 
that in future any such notice should 
be sent direct to me as represent- 
ing the Colonial Department in 
this House. In answer to this 
question, I have to say that no cable 
message has been received by the 
Secretary of State from New Zealand, 
and it follows that no reply has been 
sent. In the telegram which appeared 
in this morning’s papers the Secretary 
of State has seen, with some surprise, 
that he has been charged with a breach 
of faith in not having submitted the 
name of Lord Onslow’s successor befcre 
a final appointment was made. There 
is not the slightest ground for such a 
charge of breach of faith, if it has been 
really made, as the Secretary of State 
has invariably acted upon the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government conveyed 
in the Circular Despatch of 8th July, 
1889, published in (C 5,828). A tele- 
gram was sent to the Governor of New 
Zealand directly the Secretary of State 
received Her Majesty's approval of the 
appointment of the Earl of Glasgow, 
and any prior report which appeared 
in the papers was made without 
authority. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : Asa 
matter of personal explanation I beg 
to say that I had a personal interview 
with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies before 3 o'clock, and he under- 
took to see the Under Secretary. 


Quarter Sessions. 


PROCEEDINGS AT BANTRY QUARTER 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if his attention has been called to the 
proceedings at Bantry Quarter Sessions 
early in February, at which a tenant 
named John Keohane brought an action 
against Edward Godfrey, P.L.G., 
estate bailiff to Lord Kenmare, for 
illegal seizures and distraint of cattle ; 
is he aware that it was proved at these 
proceedings that Lord Kenmare used 
to charge 12s. for every distress warrant 
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against his tenants whether executed 
or not, and appropriated these illegal 
charges to his own use ; and in view of 
the fact that Lord Kenmare is a Justice 
of the Peace, as well as his agent Mr. 
Maurice Leonard, will the Lord Chan- 
cellor take notice of these proceedings ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapvrex, Dublin 
University): I am informed that in 
the case referred to, the question of 
the illegality of the charges im respect 
of the distress warrants was not decided 
or gone into by the Judge who tried 
the case. The question, therefore, 
contained in the third paragraph does 
not arise. 

CONSTABLE COURTNEY. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Was if 
he has received from the Cork County 
Grand Jury a Resolution asking of the 
Government, in the case of the £1,000 
compensation granted to Constable 
Courtney (owing to injuries received 
at the hands of men of the Limerick 
Militia), ‘‘ as a matter of justice to the 
ratepayers of the county to defray 
half the sum out of the Imperial 
funds”’; and whether he proposes to 
take any action in the matter? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stranuope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I did receive, through 
the Irish Government, the resolution 
of the Cork County Grand Jury. It 
appears that the compensation to the 
injured constable, so far as it is payable 
by the public, is fixed by Statute, and 
I am in communication with the 
Treasury on the subject. I do not 
think that the proposal of the Cork 
Grand Jury is unreasonable. 


CIVIL SERVANTS’ RETIREMENT, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he will give the pro- 
mised Return of the Civil servants 
exempted from the retirement at 65 
rule, and what causes the delay in 
giving the information ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In the application 
of a General Order to so large a body 
of men as the Civil Service, some cases 
must arise which require consideration 
and discussion, but I hope to be ina 
position to present the Return in ques- 
tion before long, 


Mr. Flynn 


{COMMONS} 
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* POLITICAL” PRISONERS IN PORT- 
LAND PRISON. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he has seen in The Irish Daily 
Independent, of the 22nd instant, a 
report of a visit to Portland Prison, 
supplied by a correspondent who 
accompanied the hon. Member for 
Waterford City, who recentiy visited 
the Irish political prisoners therein 
confined ; and whether he is aware 
that the prisoners (as described in this 
newspaper) were, during a severe snow- 
storm, harnessed to a wagon-load of 
stones on the roadside, and that the 
men had a regular harness attached to 
them ; and, if so, whether he will dis- 
continue the practice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, I have 
seen this newspaper report. In several 
respects it is inaccurate. The storm 
which had prevailed on the previous 
day and in the morning of the day in 
question, had subsided, and _ the 
prisoners were employed in drawing 
materials from some quarter under 
repair in hand carts, eight or ten men 
to each cart. The equipment was the 
same as is used by sailors and soldiers 
when drawing field artillery. I see no 
reason why this kind of work should 
be discontinued. 


DR. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. FLAVIN (Cork): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether Dr. Gallagher, 
who is undergoing a sentence of penal 
servitude for life in Chatham prison, 
has for more than a year been refused 
permission to write to his friends in 
America ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: This prisoner 
wrote to his friends in America in 
November last, but he has received no 
reply to this letter or to his previous 
communications. 


ENNISKILLEN GAOL ANB THE 
PRISONS’ BOARD. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Prisons’ 
Board claim the area in front of the 
gaol in Enniskillen, extending from the 
gaol wall to the channel adjoining the 


country road leading south to Castle- 
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coole ; and, if so,is it the duty of the | 
Board to keep it in proper repair and 
clean it: will they either doso or hand 
it overto the Local Authority, the Town | 
Commissioners, to put it into and keep | 
itin proper condition ; and is this gaol | 
now used as a prison, or is it intended | 
that the Authorities will discontinue its | 
use as such, and permit it to fall into | 
further dilapidation ; if not, will they 
instruct an engineer to inspect and_ 
report on the condition and appearance 
of the outside front wall, doors, &c., 
with a view to due repairs ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I must ask the 
hon. Member to defer this question for 
a short time pending inquiries. 


THE LAND COMMISSIONERS IN EN- | 
NISKILLEN AND INCREASE OF 
RENTS, 


Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that rents in 
many cases and generally were increased 
by the Land Commissioners in Ennis- 
kilien, county Fermanagh, last week ; 
and if he will state the number of cases | 
in which rents were thus increased, and 
the number in which they were reduced, 
at those sittings; and the number of | 
appeals by the landlord and tenant re- 
spectively, both in the cases of increased 
and reduced rents ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have telegraphed 
for the information, but it has not 
come to hand. I, therefore, must ask 
the hon. Member to give notice of the 
question 


AND TARBERT LIGHT 
RAILWAY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
received any representations from Lis- 
towel and Tarbert about the proposed 
construction of a light railway between 
those towns in North Kerry, and 
Whether he will inquire into the pro- 
posals with the object of recommending , 
the Treasury to make an advance of 
money under the Light Railways Act 
towards the construction of this line of 
railway ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have not re- 
ceived any representations on the 
subject mentioned. As stated, how- 
ever, in reply to a similar question put 
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by the hon. Member for North Kerry, 
on the 4th August last, some repre- 
sentations had been then received, but 
no definite scheme had been brought 
under the notice of the Government. 


the House. 


THE MARQUESS OF DONEGALL. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


|of Ireland if he will state the salary 


which is paid to the Marquess of Donegall 
as Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Antrim ; whether he is aware that the 
Marquess of Donegall has not been in the 
County of Antrim for upwards of 20 
years ; and whether it is in accordance 
with practice to have as Clerk of the 
Peace of an Irish county a gentleman 
who never visits the county, and who 
cannot be seen by any person who has 
cause of complaint to make to him ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The county officer 
referred to was not appointed by nor 
is he under the control of the Govern- 
ment. I would, howeve-, point out 
that, under the County Officers and 
Courts Act of 1877, all future appoint- 
ments will be to the combined office of 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace, the 
duties of which must be discharged in 
person. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION RELIEF 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I should like, Sir, 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can now say what course 
the Government are going to take with 
regard to the Equivalent Grant to 
Scotland Bill, which was under con- 
sideration last night, and if a decision 
has been come to upon the point of 
difficulty which led to the Debate 
being interrupted? Further, I should 
like to ask how the Government pro- 
pose to deal with that question of the 
money which has accrued during the 
present year, because we were assured 
again and again last night by the Lord 
Advocate that that money was to be 
dealt with by the Bill, and yet there is 
in the Supplementary Estimates a Vote 
in respect to that money. It 
obvious it cannot be dealt with in both 
ways, and I should like to know 
what course the Government mean to 
take. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The money 
will, of course, require to be voted, 
whether it is, or is not, in the Bill. I 
think, in view of the very wide diver- 
gence of opinion expressed by many 
Scotch Members on both sides last 
night with regard to that Bill, and the 
prospect of diseussion then opened out, 
and the very limited time that remains 
before 31st March, it may possibly be 
advisable to deal with the £120,000 by 
estimate and not by Bill. With regard 
to the Bill itself, my right hon. Friend 
the Lord Advocate will to-day put 
down the proper notice for introducing 
the Bill in Committee of the Whole 
House. The subject has been con- 
sidered by the authorities of the House, 
and they have come to the conclusion 
that that is the proper course to take. 
I ought to say that some misconcep- 
tion appears to have arisen, though 
not from anything that hasdropped from 
me as to those responsible for 


the error in point of technical order. | 


The authorities of the House are in no | 
sense to blame in the matter, for the 


Bill was not submitted to them until a | 


comparatively late hour last night. The 
House is, perhaps, aware that in cases | 
where there is doubt as to whether a | 
Bill should be introduced in Committee 


or the Whole House, or in a more ordi- | 


nary way, it is usual to appeal to the 
Public Bill Office for a decision on the 


point. That, unfortunately, was not 
done in the present case, and it | 
was in that way that the mistake | 


arose. 
matter is not free from difficulty when 
I mention that, though the Scotch 
Bill deals with the equivalent grant 
for Scotland, and the [vish Bill with the 
equivalent grant for Ireland, it is 
necessary to “introduce the Scotch Bill 
in Committee of the Whole House, but 
not necessary that the Irish Bill 
should be so introduced. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when the promised Papers on Mombassa 
will be presented. I do not complain 


of their non-presentation, but I want to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, under the 
circumstances, to postpone until Thurs- 
day the Vote for the preliminary survey 


{COMMONS} 
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for the railway from the coast. [| 
should also like to hear what the busi- 
ness on Monday will be. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
there is a certain inconvenience in not 
taking the Supplementary Estimates in 
the order in which they appear. | 
understand there are Votesin which the 
Irish Members take a deep interest, 
and I understand they would be glad 
to have them discussed at the earliest 
moment. If that is so, it might be to 
the general convenience of the House 
to take the discussion on the Irish Votes 
on Monday, reserving the discussion on 
West African affairs until Thursday. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the Supple- 
mentary Estimates be the first Order of 
the Day? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is the 
intention of the Government, and | 
understand it to be the desire of the 
House to take the Irish Votes first. In 
that case I will put them down first, 





The House will see that the | 


and on Thursday we wiil begin where 
the Committee left off last night—with 
| the Foreign Office Vote, C lass IV. 

Mx. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
| ton): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
| the Treasury whether, in view of the 
lamentable waste of time caused by the 
| ignorance of Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, he will take steps in future to 
| prevent such a waste of time, and will 
; consult the authorities of the House 
before bringing in a Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I apprehend 
that what occurred last evening would 
bea warning, if warning were required, to 
the various Departments ; and as to the 
suggestion of waste of time, I hope that 
will not be so, but that the discussion 
which occurred will be sufficient to 
satisfy the desires of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand 
that no Supply will be taken to-night? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly ; I 
shall take no Supply until the opinion 
| of the House has been taken on the Bill 
relating to education in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If we once get 
into Supply we shall get away from that 
measure, because the National Educa- 
tion Bill stands as No. 3 on the Paper, 
while Supply is No. 1. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Supply is pat 
down as the ordinary Order on a Friday 
evening, in reference to which hon. 
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Members may have the right to move 
Amendments, but there is no operative 
Supply before the House, and the 
National Education Bill stands as the 
third Order of the Day. 

Mr. BRYCE: As I see the Vice 
President of the Council in his place, I 
should like to ask him when he expects 
the so-called Draft Charter of the 
Gresham University to be presented 
and distributed ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I regret the 
delay which has occurred very much. 
[ expected the charter would have been 
circulated before now, but I will make 
inquiry into the matter. 


Supply— 


VOTIONS. 


MR. DE COBAIN, 

(6.35.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: in 
«ising to inove the Motion upon the Paper, 
I do not think it will be necessary, and I 
aim certain it would not be agreeable to 
myself or the House, that I should 
dwell upon the Motion which stands in 
my name. The question is familiar to 
the House, having been before it during 
the present Session and part of last 
Session, and all I need say is that I 
will endeavour to follow the precedent 
which Parliament has set on unhappy 
occasions of this kind, and to avoid 
even the appearance of injustice to the 
Gentleman referred to in the Resolu- 
tion. By this Resolution the House 
does not, of course, constitute a Court 
of Law. We are not a tribunal to 
decide whether the charge against Mr. 
De Cobain is well or ill-founded, and 
we are ill-suited to undertake an inves- 
tigation of that kind. The only ground 
on which we pass this Resolution is 
that we have been made aware that a 
warrant is out against Mr. De Cobain, 
and that, knowing that warrant was 
out against him, he has remained in a 
foreign country, outside the jurisdiction 
ofthe law. He has been ordered to 
attend in his place in this House, and 
that Order has been served upon him, 
but he has refused to obey it. 
We commit ours l\es to no proposi- 
tion in any way prejudicing his 
case, but I think it will be felt by this 
House, as it has been felt by a previous 
House of Commons under similar pain- 
ful circumstances, that we ought not 
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to allow one to remain among our 
number who, with such a charge 


hanging over him, refuses to submit 
himself to the tribunals of this country, 
to have his name cleared, if so be he is 
innocent. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley De Co- 
bain, a Member ot this House, having been 
charged with having committed, and with 
having incited the commission of gross and 
criminal acts of indecency, and warrants 
issued for his apprehension, and the said 
Edward Samuel Wesley De Cobain having 
failed to obey an Order of this House, that he 
should attend in his place upon Tuesday the 
23rd day of this instant February, and having 
fled from justice, be expelled this House.”— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

(6.38.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I only rise because I think the Reso- 
lution ought to be expressed in decent 
English, and that the several offences 
constituting the charge against Mr. De 
Cobain should not be presented in a 
topsy-turvy manner, but should be 
presented to the House in the order 
in which they occur. I would suggest 
that the Resolution should read 
thus :— 

“That Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley De Co- 

bain, a Member of this House, having been 
charged with having committed, and with 
having incited to the commission of gross and 
criminal acts of indecency, and warrants 
having been issued for his apprehension ; and 
the said Edward Samuel Wesley De Cobain 
having fled from justice, and failed to obey 
the Order of this House, that he should attend 
in his place upon Tuesday, the 23rd day 
of this instant February, he be expelled 
from this House.” 
The Motion as it stands on the Paper 
is neither chronological nor intelli- 
gible, and as I think it should be 
chronological, grammatical, and intel- 
ligible, I beg to move accordingly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is proposed in 
the nature of an Amendment, and 
possibly the House may accept the 
Motion in this amended form. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS IN SCHOOLROOMS. 
RESOLUTION. 


*(6.40) Mr. HERBERT GARDNER 
(Essex, Saffron Walden) : The pro- 
position contained in the Resolution I 
have to move is not novel in this 
House, and therefore I: shall not 
have to intrude upon the attention of 
the House at any great length. Since 
the Parliament of 1886 I have en- 
deavoured to impress this question 
upon the attention of the House and 
of the country, and, with the exception 
of one instance, the Resolution has been 
opposed on every occasion by the 
Government and hon. Members opposite. 
The reasons in favour of this Motion 
are principally three: first, the scar- 
city in rural districts of places 
for holding public meetings, 
and consequently the necessity of 
using the schools for the purpose , 
secondly, that the State has a right to 
claim the use of schoolrooms for public 
occasions; and, thirdly, because the 
use of these rooms has often been 
granted or withheld upon inconvenient 
or unfair principles. If I can prove 
this, perhaps I shall have gone far to 
convince hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the Resolution is as necessary as it is 
moderate. Before the Franchise Bill 
of i885 the constituents of County 
Members were, generally speaking, well- 
to-do men, who could drive into the 
county town to hear the County Mem- 
ber ; but under the new electorate there 
is a majority of poor men, who are 
labourers or artizans. During the 
elections of 1885 and 1886, and at 
many by-elections, many hon. Mem- 
bers have been put to inconvenience in 
addressing their constituents, and some 
of us have been obliged to address 
them in the open air which, in these days 
of influenza, is inconvenient, and even 
dangerous. In my constituency, which 
includes 80 villages, there are only 
five places which I can hire to speak in. 
Precedents show that the State has 
taken upon itself the right of using 
these schools for public purposes when 
it pleases. It is not disputed that the 
use of these schoolrooms is often re- 
fused on unfair principles. But what 
is worse is, that they are often granted 
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contradicted, I can quote the Vice 
President of the Council who, in 1887, 
in a reply given to myself, said he had 
discovered that hon. Members opposite 
were under special disadvantages as 
regarded meetings in rural districts, 
With regard to the Amendments which 
have been put upon the Paper, I think 
that standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Shropshire will be found to 
be out of order, and that the Amend- 
ment of the Member for Wigan is un- 
necessary. There is an Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Oxford pro- 
viding that the use of these rooms shall 
not be allowed “at the time of an 
election for a seat on the County 
Council, or in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.”’ Ido not see how you can carry 
out that Amendment, which makes no 
provision for the Member of Parlia- 
ment to visit his constituents, and I 
believe that proposal is practically im- 
possible. Hon. Members have to vote 
on the point whether a political Party 
wishes to gain an advantage over its 
opponents, and whether they willrun the 
risk of it being said that the arguments 
of the other side are sc powerful that 
they wish them not to be heard by the 
electors. I do not believe that that is 
the desire of hon. or right hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, 
and holding this opinion I submit with 
confidence and hope my Resolution 
to the chivalrous instincts and 
sense of justice which I believe to be 
the common property of every section 
of the House. 

(7.2.) Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham) : It appears to 
me, Sir, that the managers of voluntary 
schools are taking this question into 
serious account, and there are different 
interpretations being put on the way 
schools are to be used. There are those 
who think these schools, receiving 
enormous sums of money from the 
State, are private property. The School 
Guardian says that the National 
Schools belong to the Church, and the 
fact that the State contributed to their 
erection does not affect the question of 
ownershipand control. But the educa- 
tion given in these schools is largely 
provided for out of Imperial Votes. We 
say that the distinction you are always 
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to one side of Political Parties, and | trying to make between taxes and rates. 
denied to the other. 


If that should be 


is unreal. The public are providing. 
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from 75 to 80 per cent. of the incomes 
ef these schools, and it is reasonable 
that this large sum providing for the 
support of veluntary schools should 
carry some reasonable principle of local 
control. The same paper goes on to 
say— 

“We think it would be wise of school 
managers to refuse the use of their schools 
for political meetings altogether.” 
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That would mean practically the boy- 
cotting of all political meetings. The 
Vice President of the Council told us 
last year that he often attended political 
meetings, and had had to bolt from 
them. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: Read the 
words, In large towns. In Erith in 
1865. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: “I 
¢an assure hon. Members I have often 
had to bolt from the meeting.” The 
question was raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rugby, who proposed 
that village schools should be used for 
public purposes, when the right hon. 
Gentleman gave as one of the reasons 
for refusing his support that at these 
village meetings some of the audience 
misbehaved themselves. If the advice 
of papers like the School Guardian is 
followed we shall have no meetings at 
all, because there is no other place for 
either Party to meet in. Then we 
come to the stage of the clergyman, 
who refuses his school because he 
belongs to the other side. I have here 
a letter, dated the 27th October last, 
from Sir Walter Phillimore, in which 
he says the clergyman of a certain 
parish said— 

“*T and my friends are determined to do all 
in our power to prevent Gladstone playing 
ducks and drakes with Ireland. You cannot 
have it.” 

Then we have a much more modern 
stage. A letter from the Buckrose 
Division says— 

“Tam always willing to allow the use of 
our schools to candidates of either Party for 
the purpose of addressing the electors, but 
beyond this I do not feel disposed to go.” 

If that position were maintained in 
cases where the candidate could not go 
to the village more than once in four 
or five years, it would limit the occa- 
sions on which politics could be dis- 
cussed to one single occasion in that 
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period. We can lay down no rule in 
this case unless we admit the broad 
principle that reasonable meetings for 
public and political purposes shall be 
allowed in these schools. The questions 
of temperance and labour are involved 
in the politics of the day, and are we 
to say that unless a member or candi- 
date is present the villagers are not to 
have reasonably-conducted opportuni- 
ties for authorities to address them on 
these questions? These village schools 
are being used for evening agri- 
cultural classes to help the farmer and 
allotment holder to get the knowledge 
how better to use his brain power and 
labour in the cultivation of the land. 
Are we not also to allow men to come 
to the labourer and teach him how best 
to use his capital—his labour? I 
think we should in these places have 
reasonable freedom for the discussion 
of social and political matters which 
directly concern the people in their 
relations to local and Imperial affairs. 
We shall be asked, Is this to apply to 
Board Schools? Most certainly. Every- 
body who knows anything of the North 
knows how valuable are the working 
men’s co-operative societies in teaching 
thrift, the value of money, and the 
power of association. Why should a 
man be refused the use of the village 
Board School when he comes down to 
teach the villagers how to make a 
shilling go as far as possible by means 
of a co-operative society? In some 
cases at the last School Board Elec- 
tion the members were returned 
pledged to lend the school for such 
purposes, and now the meetings are 
held. In the next village the clergy- 
man thinks co-operation is bad, and 
refuses the use of his school to the 
present day. That shows that School 
Boards can be dealt with, and can be 
dealt with by the villagers theinselves 
in their own interests at least once 
in three years, and that these other 
schools, which have quite as large 
sums of Imperial money at their dis- 
posal cannot be dealt with by the 
villagers. The point about school 
managers is that many clergymen lend 
their schools willingly and heartily for 
every good purpose ; they welcome the 
man who speaks about labour and 
about co-operation, and for good enter- 
tainments, whenever conducted by Non- 
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conformists or others, which will make 
the lives of the people better. But the 
point is that in the matter of private 
schools you have no security for per- 
manence. One clergyman may so lend 
the school; but the clergyman who 
follows may take exactly the opposite 
view. This point should be carefully 
considered. The schools of this country 
last year received £3,000,000 from 
the State, and now receive more than 
£5,000,000. How, when many of 
these schools are not contributing 20 
per cent. of the whole income of the 
schools, can you say that the people 
have no right to demand that their own 
public interests shall be considered ? 
The Bishop of London said :— 

“Every arrangement which treats the 
school as the people’s cwn, and encourages 
the people to take a share in the management, 
will do at least as much service as the wisest 
advice and most skilful administration.” 


Many of these schools have had money 
grants, and could not have carried on 
their work without them, and it is im- 
possible to use the word “ private’’ in 
the sense in which it is ordinarily used. 
I hope my hon. Friend’s Motion will be 
taken in a wide sense; but we do not 
expect the Government to concede the 
schools for all the questions to which 
we have alluded. Politics are of a 
social character nowadays, and you 
must permit,by reasonable arrangement, 
discussion by the villagers of these 
social questions. There are the ques- 
tions of friendly societies and old-age 
pensions, and we should encourage the 


villagers to meet Members of Parlia- | 


ment and discuss these questions. 
‘There should be hardly a night when 
the schools should not be lighted up, 
and something interesting going on, 
instead of being dark and shut up, 
because people are afraid of these 


alarming subjects which are placed 


before the town working-men every day 
of their lives. Let us do all we can 
in Parliament—responsible for these 
grants—to help forward the villagers 
in every way that lies in our power. 
Let us give the grants on condition 
that when the schools are not being 
used for night-classes they shall be 
used for every kind of meeting, political 
or social, which the inhabitants desire 
to be held in them. These are 
‘the very subjects on which we want 


Mr. A. H. Duke Acland 
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more light and discussion. Is there 
not insecurity enough already in the 
lives of many of our labourers, in the 
tenure of their cottages and other 
things to inculeate a _ fear of 
speaking cut. Can you not give 
them the security of hearing net 
only both sides, but all sides, with- 
out treating them like children, on 
every political and social question. We 
can do much to lighten the hard life 
of the labourer if we do all we ean to 
brighten, instruct, and improve it. We 
do not do enough in that direction by 
the use to which we put our Board 
schools at present. Let the Govern- 
ment give the concession on a broad 
basis, and the more generous the con- 
cession the more reasonable will be the 
use to which the schools are put, and 
the greater the opportunity for the 
education of the citizens, which oppor- 
tunity we are bound to do our best not 
to deny to the inhabitants of our rural 
districts. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word *‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order toadd the words 
‘*taking into consideration the scareity of 
buildings suitable for holding public meetings 
in rural districts, and the desirability that the 
electors of the Country should be enabled to 
hear both sides of questions affecting Imperia¥ 
and local interests, this House is of opinion 
that the schoolrooms in schools in receipt of 





| Parliamentary grants on such occasions as do 
| not interfere with the educational purposes of 
| the schools, and under the condition of pay- 
| ment of all reasonable expenses by the 2on- 
| veners of the meeting, should be at the dis- 
| posal of the inhabitants of the district in 
| Which the school is situated forthe purpose: 
of holding public meetings,”"—(Mr. Herbert 
| Gardner,) 


| —instead thereof. 


| Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of 
| the Question.” 


*(7.20.) Mr. STANLEY LUBIGH- 
'TON (Shropshire, Oswestry): The 
|hon. Member for Saffron Walden 
introduced his Resolution as if it 
were a Radical Candidates’ Relief 
Bill. It seems that these gentlemen 
are not able to find places in which to 
address their constituents, and so the 
hon. Member suggests that someone 
else should provide them. I have & 
certain sympathy with the hon. Gentle- 
man, for I have often had to speak in 
the open air and on the hillside and 
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other places which are extremely incon- 


venient, and I should not object 
that candidates should have nice 
schools scattered all over their con- 
stituency, swept and garnished, in 
which they and congenial spirits might 
gather together. Let us put the ques- 
tion on the right lines. I1t is for the 
convenience of ourselves that we desire 
this appropriation, this invasion, so to 
speak, of the property of other 
people. The hon. Member for Saffron 
Walden begins by declarirg the scarcity 
of convenient rooms in rural districts, 
and ends by claiming the schoolrooms 
everywhere, in towns as well as 
country. He declares it would be 
a great advantage to have political 
meetings in these rooms, and then, far 
from confining his Resolution to that, 
he ends by saying that every school 
shall be at the disposal of every two 
inhabitants of every district for the 
holding of all kinds of public meetings. 
What kind of public meetings? It is 
rather difficult to define a _ public 
meeting ; his resolution would include 
Socialist, Anarchist, and Fenian meet- 
ings, as well as bogus meetings of every 
description. And I suppose the hon. 
Member for Rotherham would not be 
quite happy if it excluded pipes and 
ale from the schoolroom. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: 
Smoking concerts. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
should be sorry for the schoolmaster 
if the desire of the hon. Member was 
carried out, and there was a public 
meeting every night. How he is to 
carry on his school work under such cir- 
cumstances I cannot conceive. Of the 
schools which the hon. Member desires 
to take, 9,600 have been built by 
private individuals by private subscrip- 
tions, without one farthing of public 
money, and £4,000,000 have been 
spent on them by private individuals. 
Now, hon. Members desire to get hold 
of these buildings, on the ground that a 
publie grant is made for education ; but 
I would point out that the grant does 
not apply to the construction of the 
schools at all. I have great sympathy 
with hon. Members; but surely their 
purpose is not educational. We can 
never allow that these schools are public 
property. The hon. Member ignored 
altogether the managers of the schools. 
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It is rather a strong measure for two in- 
habitants to override the freely elected 
representatives of the people—the 
School Board—to enter the school and 
put aside the wishes and regulations 
of the Board. I wish to make a sug- 
gestion, which I hope will be acceptable 
both to the Government and to hon. 
Members opposite. We are promised 
that a Bill shall be brought forward to 
exempt schools from rates, and I think 
we might add a clause to that Bill, 
under a proper definition, which will 
give, under reasonable conditions 
framed by the Department, the use of 
these rooms for political meetings. 
*(7.30.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby) : I wish to support the Reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend in its most 
generous sense. I have always been a 
strong advocate for opening the schools 
for political and social purposes which 
will elevate the mind of the villagers in 
any way. I do not understand in 
moving this Resolution that we are try- 
ing to obtain the schools for ourselves 
as candidates or Members of Parlia- 
ment. But we are doing it for the pur- 
pose of giving the parishioners in their 
own school district an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the different sides of all ques- 
tions. I also controvert the statement 
that these schools are entirely private 
schools. If these schools had not been 
built either by the landlords or private 
subscriptions, they would have had to 
been built out of the rates. Amongst 
those who so subscribed are many Non- 
conformists as well as many of those of 
the Church of England. Now that 
such large contributions are made out 
of the Imperial funds it is only fair that 
the schools should be used as .ar as 
possible for the benefit of the parish- 
ioners. In putting my verbal amend- 
ment to the Resolution it was with a 
view of giving them power which they 
do not possess under the Resolution as 
it stands. There will always be found 
—whatever thesubject of the discussion 
may be—people ready to take the 
responsibility of calling and conducting 
the meeting, and this would give them 
power to hold meetings, and see that 
the parishioners are not kept out by 
people brought from other districts, 
which is often done. Those who ask 
for the room would have control of the 
meeting, and it would be in the first 
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instance for the benefit of those whose 
children attend the schools. I de not 
wish to restrict the use of the rooms to 
political and County Council meetings ; 
I desire that they should be open for 
the discussion of every subject, social 
or political, Imperial or ijocal, and 
as far as possible for entertainments 
which may elevate the minds of the 
parishioners. I hope the Government 
will accept this Resolution in the 
generous sense in which it is put on 
the Paper, then it will be dealt with by 
legislation, and we shall be able to dis- 
cuss the details in the Bill. I cannot 
see what there is in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Shropshire, 
unless it is that he desires to put 
in this Preamble to the effect that on 
behalf of the clergy he grudges giving 
the schools in these cases, but that, 
knowing that both sides are in favour 
of the Bill, he is willing to yield. 
1 also regret the Amendment of the 
hon. Member forthe Oxford University. 
That comes very badly from the Repre- 
sentative of the rural clergy, who has 
a quiet seat, and has never to go 
through the drudgery of Election 
speeches. If he really speaks the mind 
of the rural clergy, I am very sorry 
for it, but I do not believe it. If it is 
not, I think it very unfortunate that 
it should come from one who is here 
as special spokesman of them. I hope 
the House will not accept any Amend- 
ment, but that they will accept the 
Resolution in a generous sense, and 
not accept any limitations, but leave 
all details to be settled in a Bill. 
“(7.40.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I do not claim to repre- 
sent the rural clergy or the rural 
lawyers any more than the urban 
clergy or urban lawyers. I wish to 
explain why, and to what extent, 
I think it necessary to oppose the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. I should like to remark that 
these school buildings are primarily 
places for education ; and secondly, and 
by accident, they become places of public 
meeting. I do not desire to offer a non 
possumus, but there is a danger in the 
natural desire to meet what is the very 
obvious wish on the part of many 
people, of forgetting what the schools 
exist chiefly for. In so far as we 


devote these buildings to other pur- 
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poses we run the risk of unfitting 
them for the purpose for which 
they were originally designed. They 
are to be used for political meet- 
ings, and these meetings sometimes 
degenerate into a certain amount of 
rowdyism—I do not say more at the 
meetings of one side than the other— 
there is a good deal of disturbance, 
and the furniture gets rather knocked 
about. That is not a convenient con- 
dition for school buildings to be reduced 
to. One hon. Member suggested that 
smoking concerts should be permitted. 
The effects of smoking overnight do not 
always disappear with the night, and 
those effects, I suppose, would be an 
uncomfortable adjunct to education. 
These buildings are, under present 
circumstances, often used for evening 
technical education lectures. Suppose 
the parishioners claimed the schoolroom 
for a public meeting, what is to pre- 
vent, unless the Bill is very carefully 
drafted, the lectures being disturbed 
by the political meeting, which the 
parishioners have a right to demand? 
Hon. Members will see that this is a 
question which cannot |e disposed of 
by an after-dinner discussion, but is 
one which really needs careful atten- 
tion, which I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will give to it. The hon. 
Gentleman who moves this Resolution 
says— 

“Under the condition of payment of all 

reasonable expenses by the conveners of the 
meeting.” 
Has the hon. Gentleman thought these 
words out? They are very nice, but 
how is he going to carry them out? 
The conveners cf the meeting will be 
the inhabitants of the village, but how 
are they going to pay the expenses? 
The managers have to maintain the 
schools in a fit state every day to 
secure the grant. Suppose the room 1s 
upset by a rowdy meeting, and some of 
the chairs and desks are broken; who 
is going to make good the damage? 
Who is going to ensure that the room 
is in a proper state the next morning 
for its primary use? These points 
want very careful watching. If these 
meetings are to go on all night, and 
every night throughout the year—— 


Mr. HENEAGE: Not all night. 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT: The speaker's 
eloquence might be exhaustive and 
others might want to answer it, and 
there might be a regular Parliamentary 
Debate. If that is to be the case I do 
not know where we shall be led. We 
must put a limit to their use, and I 
thought they might be used for Parlia- 
mentary and County Council election 
purposes only, and then my right 
hon. Friend might rescue them 
in his wisdom from the dangers 
I have endeavoured to point out. 
I am sorry that the occasion has 
arisen for this Motion at all. Such 
matters should be arranged by co- 
operation one with another. I suppose 
there may be unreasonable clergymen, 
though I have not often come across 
them; yet if there are unreason- 
able people, I suppose the House 
must do something to meet the 
difficulty. I do not think there was 
any large demand made for this; 
but if we are going to deal with it, I 
hope it will be carefully done. As it 
must be done by Bill, 1 suppose we 
shall soon have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. We know the Government 
have a very large programme before 
them, though how much of it they 
can fulfil I do not know. I have 
great confidence in them, but I do not 
think adding another Bill to that pro- 
gramme will help them through. As 
we are going to have one Education 
Bill for exempting school buildings from 
rates, that affords a good opportunity 
for adding a clause on this subject, and 
if the two were dealt with together it 
might conduce to a saving of public 
time. 

*°(7.50.) THe VICE PRESIDENT 
oF THE COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxe, 
Kent, Dartford): I hope I have not 
intervened too soon ; but I am anxious, 
before hon. Members separate, to put 
my views and the views of the Govern- 
ment before the House with regard to 
this Resolution. The speeches of both 
the Mover and Seconder were perfect 
models of what a speech should be on 
a Resolution of this kind. There was 
no evidence of an intention on their 
part to stir up Party strife. I must be 
allowed, in the first instance ,to say one 
word on the part of the Department 
which i have the honour to represent. 
So far as my own opinion goes, I have 
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always expressed a great regret that 
there should be any necessity for hold- 
ing political meetings in our schools. 
I am not alone in holding that view ; it 
is held, I know, by many hon. Members 
opposite. Still more do I entertain this 
regret in view of the changes we have 
made in regard to our elementary 
schools. I trust Iam not over-sanguine 
in hoping that the changes we have 
made and the better position in which 
we have placed rural schools will in- 
duce managers—especially in respect 
of the newer branches of education in 
which amusement is mingled with in- 
struction—to adopt the system of even- 
ing classes, which is one of the most 
prominent features of these changes. 
In 1887 the matter was brought before 
the House, and the hon. Member for 
Leicester said that just im proportion 
as these buildings were well adapted 
for school purposes, and furnished for 
that end, just tothat extent they were 
ill-adapted for public meetings. But 
we have this evening to meet the ease 
which is put before us, and my duty 
on behalf of the Government is to say 
that I am prepared to concede this 
point. We have a great difficulty in 
regard as to how and where public 
meetings are to be held in rural dis- 
tricts. I myself have had some length- 
ened experience of public meetings. 
The hon. Member for Rotherham has 
referred to a more unfortunate phase of 
my experience. What I had in my 
mind when I spoke happened a long 
time ago, and hon. Members may con- 
gratulate the:mselves that we have now 
a more peaceful state of things. Not 
many years ago I had the painful ex- 
perience of being invited to attend the 
meeting of a political opponent in his 
own hop kiln. Hon. Members will ap- 
preciate the dangerous position | occu- 
pied when I ielt all the while that my 
opponent might at any time light the 
fire, and while drying his hops might 
dry up his opponent. It is perfectly 
obvious from the speech of all bon. 
Members that we have a great diffi- 
culty in regard to these meetings, and 
we are all agreed that we should wish 
all to share alike in regard to these 
schoolrooms—either that they should 
not be used at all or else be at the 
disposal of either Party. Cases have 
been shown where schools have been 
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lent to one Party and denied to the 
other. Then we come to the proposal 
of the hon. Member. Although I know 
that during last Session I[ refused to 
import an Amendment with reference 
to this matter into the Education Bill 
then passed, [ think [ can with some 
justice—it is scarcely worth while to go 
into the reasons—press the view that 
it would have been hazardous for me, 
considering that the Bill I was dealing 
with was bristling with contentious 
matters, to attempt to graft such a 
proposal on the Bill. Yet I wish to 
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assure hon. Members that I was during | 


that discussion impressed with the fact | be 
that this was not a difficulty which was | cireumstances [ think it 


felt on one side of the House only. 
[ found several Members on this side, 
both during the discussion and after- 
wards, pressing seriously upon me the 
fact that a great difficulty—especially 
in the Eastern Counties—was met in 
regard to public meetings in schools. 
Since that time I have gone into the 
matter, and have come to the conclusion 


that, owing to the extraordinary growth | 


in the speech-inaking power of the 
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demands that these schoolrooms shall 
be at the disposal of the inhabitants 
of the district where the school is 
situated. This points to the inten- 
tion that the demands should come, 
and ought to come, from the locality. 
[I am of opinion that this demand 
should come from a certain number of 
the ratepayers of the locality, or other 
responsible persons. I think that some 
such provision as this is necessary in 
regard to these schools. Much has 
been made, and [ think very fairly 
made, in previous discussions, of the 
difticulty of the damage which might 
done te schools. Under the 
would be 
perfectly useless for us to discuss that 
point. All of us who have any experi- 
ence of these things know that damage 
may occur. That is a great matter, 
because it involves this: that secu- 
rity should be given that any damage 
that was done should at once be put 
right, and it also raises the difficult 
point with regard to the description of 
the meetings held in the schools. [ 


| think we ought to have some security 


country, this was a difficulty that must | 


be met. 


[ calculated that for every | 


speech made in 1865 there were now a | 


Putting all these 
acknowledging as 


hundred. 
together, and 


facts | 


that a candidate can only summon a 
meeting through the ratepayer in the 
locality; andas regards any damage that 
may be done, i think that security should 


‘also be given, and that such damage 


the Government must do _ that) 
there is a real grievance to meet 
as regards the supply of places 


for political meetings, [ wish to state, 
on behalf of the Government, that we 
are prepared to fully accept the 


principle embodied in this Resolution. | 
Sir, having said so much, and without | 


going closely into the speeches of the 


Proposer and Seconder of the Resolu- | 


tion, [ think it only fair, for many 


| a meeting 


reasons, to urge one or two considera- | 
tions upon the House with regard to! 


this question. It has been urged by 
my hon. Friend that this is not an easy 
question to deal with, and that there 
are grave difficulties in regard to the 
inatter. 
| believe, with a little give and take on 


both sides of the House, can be fairly | 


and adequately met. But I should be 
wrong if [ did not mention one or two 
points for the consideration of hon. 
Members. In the first place, I should 
like to urge this point on hon. Meim- 
bers: The Resolution as it stands 
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should also be made good at once. | 


i think it should also be understood that 


the right can only be claimed where 
very considerable pains have been taken 
to discover a suitable building and 
where a suitable building cannot be 
found. I would further point out that 
it is the interest of the locality that 
this should be done. There may be 
cases of schools being taken fo 
where the building may 
be filled with people coming from 


other parishes to the exclusion 
| of the inhabitants of the locality. Well, 
then, I think the manager should 


But they are difticulties which | 


be protected not only as regards the 


actual hours during which a meet- 
ing of the school may be held, 
but in a case such as this. Sup- 


posing a demand is made for the occu- 
pation of a school for a public meeting on 
a certain date, and then following 
this meeting an inspection of that school 
is totake place. Here a very great difh- 
culty may arise. The inspection usually 


takes place in the early morning, anc 
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a noisy meeting might place the 


manager in a very great difficulty as 
regards the inspection of that school. 
[ think we should, therefore, see that 
some protection should be given to the 
manager, and that he should have some 
right of appeal tothe Education Depart- 
ment or some responsible body. I think 
| need not detain the House further. I 
think due notice should be given; and I 
can only conclude these few remarks by 
saying that I think it would be well 
that these difficulties should be met in 
a fair and a generous spirit on both 
sides of the House, and I hope the con- 
cession I have made will be appreciated 
by hon. Members. 

(8.5.) Mr. JOHN MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am quite sure 
that the concession which has been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman will 
be received in every quarter of the 
House in the way it deserves. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not have taken 
up a new position with better humour 
or better grace. I will not go for a 
moment into the reasons he gave for 
justifying the attitude he has now 
taken up. It would be ungracious for 
me to do that ; and I may state that it 
is enough for us that the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government are 
prepared, to use the right hon. Gentle- 
inan’s own language, ‘‘to the full’’ to 
accept the principle of this Amendinent. 
The qualifications, if qualifications they 


may be called, are really not worth | 


quarrelling about. In fact, many of 
them—the unportant ones—are already 
e:ubodied in the Resolution. 
posal that the demand should be made 


by a certain number—it should be a | 
responsible | 
persons, is by no means an unreason- | 


very small number—of 
able one; and I have to remind him 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherham admitted that the test of 
the kind of meeting that ought to be 
held, as regards the character of the 
meeting, was to be found in the sense 
of the inhabitants of the districts. As 
vegards this last point, as to the 
reasonableness of notice being given, 
of course, in the case of all meetings of 
this kind, that must be recognized. As 
for the apprehensions expressed faintly 
by the right hen. Gentleman, but loudly 
by the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford, both of them seemed 
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to forget that schools are used 
every week of the year for political 


in Schoolrooms. 


meetings. When the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
Oxford talked about danger to the 


furniture, and of the difficulty of the 
place being put in order early next day, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council observed 
that the Inspector might arrive next 
morning and find the room not quite 
ready, and so forth, all this would 
apply to schools which all of us who 
represent boroughs know are open every 
week of the year. That is to say, we 
hold our meetings in Board Schools, 
and the next morning the school work 
goes on exactly as if these meetings had 
never been held. All these apprehen- 
sions are purely imaginary ; and I only 
regret for the sake of the position of 
the University of Oxford that the 
Member for that body, which I, as an 
humble member of it, of course wish 
well as much as the hon. Member him- 
self, should come forward to take up 
this position. But as the Government 
| have not followed him in that very 
| obnoxious line, I shall say nothing 
| more about it, only to point out this: 
| that his own Amendment, if accepted 
| by the House, would have left all these 
dangers for several months previous 
to an election. The right hon. Gentle- 


| man said—and this was almost the only 





| point which I thought he was not 
|reasonable in-—-he said that the 


| inhabitants should satisfy themselves 
| that they should not come and demand 
the schools unless they were persuaded 
that it was the last resort. Well, I 
do not think that any such necessity 
should be laid upon the inhabitants. 
We all know very well what is the 
place of last resort ; that would be the 
public-house ; but does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean that meetings should 
be held in a public-house rather than 
in a school ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: What I 
really wished to impress upon the 
House was that they should only use a 
school when they could not get a better 
place, and that every possible pains 
should be taken by them to get a better 
place if possible. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I quite accept the 
right hon. Gentleman's explanation ; 
jend I am sure that the persons con- 
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cerned will take care to find a better 
place if they can. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to limit the use of 
the schools by talking about the Parlia- 
mentary candidate as being the only 
person who could use these schools. 
I hope that he, and I hope that the 
Government, will fall in with the 
wishes expressed by the hon. Member 
for Rotherham, and that all subjects of 
political and social interest would be 
discussed at meetings in these school- 
rooms—temperance, friendly societies, 
co-operation. Persons wishing to dis- 
cuss all subjects of that kind, if a 
sufficient number of the inhabitants 
wish to discuss them, should be 
allowed to do so, and I hope that 
all these schools, supported by 
public money, will be open to 
the people. It is a very important 
concession that is made. It will 
make a great difference in rural 
life, and after the night now passing I 
hope we shall never more hear any of 
the nonsense about these schools being 
private property. 

CotoxEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
‘S.W., Ince): Sir, whilst I am not 
opposed to school buildings in rural 
parishes being used for public meetings 
.and for entertainments, I am, at the 
same time, most anxious that the Vice 
President should specially consider the 
peculiar position in which the Church 
schools stand. I mean school rooms 
which are also usedas churches. The cir- 
cumstances of these schools are different 
from those of the ordinary elementary 
schools, and it is not at all impossible 
that if they were thrown open, as is 
proposed by this Resolution, at the in- 
stance of several householders, they may 
be used for the purpose of entertain- 
ments that may justly be held to give 
offence to the congregation of the 
Church. Therefore, Sir, I would 
suggest either that the Church schools 
should be exempted—perhaps that 
would be desirable in any case—from 
the Resolution, or that, in case of objec- 
tion being taken, power should be 
given to the managers of referring any 
application to the Inspectors or to a 
locai Magistrate. The effect of 
that would be to check any possible 
abuse. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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*(9.48.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): 1 understand that 
the Government have, in principle, 
assented to the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Saffron 
Walden. The object of my rising 
is, therefore, not to prolong the 
discussion, but to direct attention to 
the terms of the Resolution. In the 
Preamble the Resolution recites that 
there is a scarcity of conveniences for 
the holding of public meetings in rural 
districts, and the Resolution goes on to 
say that, in the opinion of the House, 
schoolrooms should be made available 
for the purpose of public meetings. 
Sir, taking these two parts of the 
Resolution it might be suggested that 
the want of adequate accommodation, 
and the necessity of supplying it, 
were alike confined to the rural 
districts. That is not so. I quite 
admit the case of the rural dis- 
tricts, but in many of the cities and 
large towns the case is quite as strong. 
In my own constituency, for example, 
namely, North St. Pancras, in Gospel 
Oak district, the only good room 
available for public meetings is a Church 
schoolroom, the use of which, for 
reasons I will not comment upon, has 
been denied to myself and to my friends. 
Some rule has been made that the 
room is not to be used for political 
purposes, and, as a consequence, I have 
not had an opportunity of holding a 
meeting of my constituents in that 
particular district. The only large room 
available in the whole neighbourhood 
is a room on the border of my con- 
stituency, for which a considerable 
fee is charged. The inconvenience 
arising from the want of suitable places 
for the holding of public meetings is 
felt in many other parts of the 
Metropolis. Therefore, Sir, 1 hope that 
when the right hon. Gentleman con- 
siders how to give practical effect to 
my hon. Friend’s proposal he will not 
confine his attention to the rural dis- 
tricts, but that he will likewise consider 
the claims of the Metropolis, and of the 
populous towns throughout the country 
to similar accommodation. 

*(8.55.) Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): 5, 
although I sympathise very greatly 
with my hon. Friend opposite, the 
Member for Saffron Walden, I, at 
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the same time, think that a certain 


amount of sympathy should be 
extended to the managers of the 
rural and voluntary schools—sympathy 
with the sentiment they profess, and 
with the action they have thought it 
right to take. For my own part, I think 
that the managers of the voluntary 
schools would, on the whole, have 
acted more wisely if they had agreed 
that both Political Parties should have 
practically a free hearing before the 
constituencies. At the same time, the 
House should remember the circum- 
stances under which these schools 
were built. Nearly two-thirds of the 
whole of the voluntary schools were 
built without a penny of assistance 
from the State—built by clergymen 
and churchmen interested in a par- 
ticular form of education — namely, 
the education of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. 
Now, Sir, although I think the 
managers have behaved unwisely, I 
cannot but sympathise with them in 
their feelings of reluctance to permit 
the schools which they built to main- 
tain the Church of England being used 
to destroy it. Take a parallel case— | 
the Volunteers—who are maintained | 
largely by public funds. Supposing it | 
were suggested that the drill halls | 
belonging to the Volunteers, which | 
have been put up by private sub- | 
scriptions, should be available for | 
public meetings when any six gentle- | 
men of the parish might so desire, and 
supposing that these meetings might 
take the form of a denunciation of the 
Volunteer system and their command- | 
ing ofticers. I think the Volunteers in 
this House would take care to make 
themselves effectively heard in oppo- | 
sition to any such proposal. I[ think 
they would be wrong. I think it 
would be better if they allowed the 
meetings; still, you could not hold 
them illogical if they said they would 
not allow buildings erected for the 
purpose of fostering the Volunteer 
movement being used to denounce it. 
Now, Sir, I understand the Govern- 
ment have accepted the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. I think 
they are wise in so doing; but they 
must carefully consider the regulations 
under which meetings are to be held. 
Precautions must be taken that 
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those who have the use of the schools can 
give a substantial guarantee against loss, 
But, if proper precautions were taken, 
I do not think any harm would accrue 
to voluntary schools; but I do not 
think any Resolution, or Bill consequent 
upon it, ought to be carried unless such 
precautions were taken. 

(9.7.) Srrm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
I always hear the noble Lord speak 
upon this subject with great satisfac- 
tion, because I look upon him as a 
Representative of an almost extinct 
species—I mean the old Tory. In fact, 
his accents come upon us almost like 
distant music, and remind us of the 
Lost Chord. The noble Lord said 
they had created these schools for the 
purpose of extending the interest of 
the Church of England; but ever since 
the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill of 1887 they ought to have 
perceived that there was no longer a 
legitimate purpose to which these 
schools should be appropriated. 
Although very reasonable views on 
this subject had been taken in this 
House, I have no doubt that there 
would be a great many people outside 
who would still adhere to the view 
that the village school is primarily to 
be used for the maintenance of the 
views and interests of the Church. But 
that is not the fact since the Elemen- 
tary Education Act and those large 
grants were passed. I think Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House regard with 
favour the idea that the rural popula- 
tion shall have opportunities of instruc- 
tion and interest. The noble Lord 
speaks of this matter as if it were a 
question of Party politics. But that 
is not our view, for we think it is not 
to be restricted to political meetings by 
any means, and what we contemplate 
is that the schoolroom should be the 
village hall, as the town-hall is the 
place of meeting in the town. There 
is generally in a village one building 
alone—unless you wish people to go to 
the public-house, which is the last 
place it is desirable they should use for 
the purpose—which is available for 
public meetings, and we contemplate 
that they should meet there when they 
have any question to discuss, whether 
they want allotments, or a Small 
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Holdings Bill, or similar subjects ; and 
where can the village community more 
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properly meet to consider them than in 
.a village school? Take again the ques- 
tion of temperance. There are many 
questions affecting village life, apart 
from Party politics, for which I desire 
there should be a free use of village 
schools, as the regular meeting place 
for the discussion of subjects apart 
from Party affairs. The noble Lord 
is very much afraid of the damage that 
may be caused at Party elections ; but 
in the large towns we are perfectly 
familiar with these meetings for all 
sorts of purposes, and above all for 
Party purposes, and nobody hears of 
those mischiefs arising which give him 
so much alarm. As for safeguards, the 
noble Lord belongs to the Party of 
safeguards; but, generally speaking, 
when their safeguards come to be 
examined, they are either very un- 
necessary or totally inapplicable. 
The safeguards advocated to-night 
are mostly superfluous, and everything 
the noble Lord has been contending 
for in that respect is contained in the 
Resolution. Therefore, I hope the Bill 
will be accepted in a liberal spirit, and 
not in the narrow view which has been 
expressed on the opposite side. 

(9.15.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that 
the fact of a large contribution made 
by the State towards the elementary 
education carried on in the schools 
does differentiate them, to a certain 
extent, from ordinary private schools 
erected and solely maintained by 
private enterprise; but at the same 
time it is perfectly certain, as my 
noble Friend behind ime has said, that 
these schools, in a large number of 
cases, have been erected at the cost of 
a certain section of the community, in 
order that religious education may be 
carried on in accordance with their 
particular creed. That is a fact that 
should not be lost sight of whenever 
this Resolution comes to be embodied 
in a Bill. It fact, I do not think it is 
possible to describe the discussion -of 
this evening as more than a Second 
Reading Debate upon the principle of 
the proposal. We are all agreed, on 
both sides of the House, that it is in 
the highest degree desirable that those 
schools, in districts where no other 
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public places of assembly are to be 
obtained, should be open to every side 
of polities to be used for the ameliora- 
tion of the life of the inhabitants of the 
district. But I confess that I have an 
uneasy feeling that when the hon. 
Gentleman opposite comes to embody 
this view in his Bill, he will tind that 
he has to take more trouble in devising 
the safeguards which the right hon. 
Gentleman has derided than he at 
present supposes. My noble Friend 
has pointed out that if damage 
occurs to these schools the cost 
should be defrayed by the people who 
engage them, and not by the managers 
of the schools, and the equity of that 
proposition, I am sure, will be recognised 
by Gentlemen opposite. I notice that 
the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman 
applies to Ireland as much as to 
Scotland and England, and it is obvious 
that it must apply to Ireland, inasmuch 
as every arguinent used with regard to 
England applies with tenfold force to 
Ireland. But I think hon. Gentlemen 
should be very careful lest they should 
give a power to any street lecturer on 
social or political subjects to make use 
of convent schools in Ireland— which 
receive grants very much in excess of 
the amount given in the English schools 
—for purposes which those who assist 
in their management would disapprove 
of. In the North of Ireland, where 
the religious sects are equally divided, 
I can conceive that very considerable 
security against damage would be 
required in some cases by the managers 
of schools. When the hon. Gentleman 
comes to frame his Bill with satfe- 
guards for the managers of schools 
against all the dangers which have 
been pointed out his task will be very 
difficult. I shall be glad when the 
time comes that he can bring forward 
his Bill. In the meantime, I trust 
the result of this discussion, although 
it can have no obligatory force until its 
effect is embodied in a Bill, will have 
some influence in inducing every 
manager of a school to open it, so far 
as he can, to the expression of any 
legitimate opinion on the other side of 
politics, and I believe that the vast 
majority of them are now prepared to 
do so for the purpose of ameliorating 
the conditions of existence of the 
| people in their locality. 
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(9.24.) Mr. HERBERT GARD-| afford accommodation. Therefore, the 
NER: Perhaps I may be allowed to] question does not interest us much 


acknowledge the acceptance of the 
Resolution by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but I find that the words of the 
Leader of the House do not agree with 
those of the Vice President—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has no right of reply, as 
there is no Amendment before the 
House. 

(9.25.) Mr.T. M. HEALY (Longtord, 
N.) : I notice an observation of the First 
Lord of the Treasury with regard to 
Ireland. We have not intervened in 
this Debate because we have waited t 
see what position would be taken 
up by Her Majesty’s Ministers, but 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
on behalf of the Government has 
now said it would be the duty of the hon. 
Member for Saffron Walden to intro- 
duce a Bill, whereas we gathered 
from the previous speech of the 
Minister of Education that it was the 
intention of the Government to do so 
themselves. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I think 
there must be some misapprehension. 
I do not think I said anything im- 
plying that the Government would 
bring in a Bill. 

Mr. HEALY: The hon. Member for 
Saffron Walden has no power of carry- 
ing a Bill if it were to be opposed 
or blocked by hon. Members opposite. 
Of course, we feel in Ireland that 
this is a matter of some delicacy, and 
we do not at all wish to say that our 
minds are made up on the subject. 
What I would suggest to Her Majesty’s 
Government is that the Government 
should instruct the Irish Education 
Board to draw up certain rules which, 
in their opinion, would define the 
limits of deviation with regard to the 
subjects to be discussed at meetings 
in these schools. 

(9.30.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
$.): So far as Ireland is concerned 
in this question, I must say it is 
not to us a very practical one. So 
much interest is taken with us in 
political affairs, and the meetings we 
hold are usually so large, so many 
people desire to attend them, that it 
would be practically impossible to use 
school buildings in rural districts, as 
they would not be large enough to 





until we see the proposals of the Govern- 
ment; but I feel bound to protest 
against the suggestion made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The First 
Lord, after the Resolution was accepted 
on behalf of the Govermmnent, stands 
up and speaks of a Bill being brought 
in by the hon. Member for the Saffron 
Walden Division to carry that Resolu- 
tion into effect. Although I ain but a 
comparatively new Member of the 
House, I am surprised, I confess, at the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I thought it was settled, as 
one of the established customs of the 
House that if a Government accepts a 
Resolution, the acceptance of which 
would be nothing but a mockery and a 
form if it were not carried out in sub- 
stance, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make that Resolution effeetive 
by bringing in a Bill upon the subject. 
I believe it is a fact that every Member 
of the House accepts that doctrine. 
The Government having agreed to the 
Resolution ought themselves to intro- 
duce a Bill. All the Wednesdays up 
to Easter have already been appro- 
priated by private Members, and what 
chance, I ask, would the hon. Member 
for Saffron Walden have if he were to 
introduce a Bill? In tact, it would be 
practically impossible for him to carry 
it. We know that a number of Mem- 
bers of this House will not be 
likely to agree with the hon. 
Member for Saffron Walden in all the 
details of the measure, that we 
know the measure will be ruined if the 
Government refuse to initiate legisla- 
tion, and that they will be turning their 
acceptance of the Resolution into a 
nullity. I appeal to the desire for Bri- 
tish fair play, and ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he is not himself 
aware that he is departing from the 
customs of the House with regard to 
this Resolution. 

Mr. A. JI. BALFOUR: As a matter of 
personal explanation, I wish to say that 
I accept every word that has fallen 
from the Vice President of the Council. 
One very strong reason why the Go- 
vernment cannot undertake to introduce 
a Bill, is that we think we may have 
difficulty in passing the measures already 
introduced; and therefore it would be 
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just as much a mockery if we were to 
introduce it without a chance of 
passing it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
the right hon. Gentleman has given no 
explanation, I think we should have 
one. I certainly understood the Vice 
President of the Council to say that he 
would bring in a Bill. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman can quote a single 
sentence in my speech to that effect 
I shall be glad to hear it. 

(9.34.) Mr. F. STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): It is perfectly clear 
that there is a discrepancy between 
the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and that of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. We certainly did 
understand from the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council that the Go- 
vernment would bring in a Bill. 

Strr W. HART DYKE: I cannot 
admit anything of the kind. 

Mr. F. STEVENSON: L[ think, 
Mr. Speaker, that where the schools 
are in receipt of a grant out 
of the Imperial Exchequer these 
buildings ought to be serviceable as 
town-halls or village-halls, to be used 
for the purpose of political meetings. 
There are only three courses to be pur- 
sued. The first is, that the Member for 
Saffron Walden Division should bring in 
a Bill himself dealing with the question. 
That is practically impossible,and I think 
it would be a shame if the Government 
were to accept this Resolution and 
leave the matter in its present stage 
without any legislation on the sub- 
ject. Considering the number of Bills 
that are down by private Members, it 
has little chance of securing a place, 
and even if it did secure a place there 
would be no chance of passing it into 
law. So far, therefore, as the first 
course is concerned, I believe it to be 
out of the question, and [ think hon. 
Members will agree with me. The 
second course is that the Bill should 
have special precedence given to it, but 
the third is, I think, a practical one ; 
it is that a clause be introduced into the 
Rating of Schools Bill, giving the power 
of holding political meetings in school 
rooms. Ido not see the object of the 
Government accepting a Resolution 


that cannot be possibly carried out. 
There is no meaning in it; and [ think: 
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the best course would be, as has been 
suggested, to bring in a clause in the 
Rating of Schools Bill, adopting the 
course that has been so generally recom- 
mended. Should the Government re- 
fuse to adopt that course, it will remain 
for hon. Members upon this side of the 
House, when they have a majority in 
the next Parliament, to put in force 
the terms of the Resolution. 

(9.40.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I am _ bound to say 
that as I left the House a short 
time ago I was under the distinct im- 
pression, from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, that the Government 
undertook to give legislative effect to 
the Resolution. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: Can you 
quote any single sentence in my speech 
to justify that conclusion? In the in- 
terest of fair-play, I ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to quote any sentence from my speech 
that will bear any such interpretation ; 
that the Government eitner directly or 
indirectly pledged itself to bring in a 
Bill. 

Mr. CHANNING: Well, I cannot 
carry my mind back to the exact 
words, but the impression left upon my 
mind was that the Government would 
bring in a Bill to deal with the question. 
I think this is a question of great im- 
portance in view of the General Elec- 
tion, which cannot be much longer de- 
layed, and I think it is perfectly clear 
that Her Majesty’s Government intends 
to run away from the opinion they 
have definitely endorsed in the course 
of the Debate. It is obvious that since 
the speech of the Vice President of the 
Council there has been some consul- 
tation in other parts of the House, and 
it is also evident that the irritation of 
some noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who sit behind the Treasury 
Bench, has been assuaged by an assur- 
ance that the Government does not in- 
tend to be in earnest in this matter; 
that they have no intention of carrying 
the Resolution into effect; that the 
Debate is to be reduced to an ignoble 
farce, and that the Resolution which 
they have adopted is to be relegated to 
the region of pious opinions. 

(9.45.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middle- 
sex, Harrow): Supposing the Reso- 
lution passed it would be necessary to 
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introduce this Bill, and what I under- 
stand the Government has done is to 
pledge itself that if such a Bill were in- 
troduced they would support it. But 
it appears to me to be impossible to 
contend that that involves a pledge on 
the part of the Government to introduce 
a Bill this Session to give legislative 
effect to this Resolution, thereby dis- 
placing all the other Business to which 
it is already committed. I take it that 
the Government, having accepted this 
Resolution, will afford every facility to 
hon. Members to carry it into effect, 
and that they will give every reasonable 
facility for the carrying out of their 
ideas as contained in the Resolution 
before the House. 

(9.50.) Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, 
Mid): I should like to know what 
are the intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government upon this question. 
I have listened to the speeches 
made on the part of the Government, 
and to the announcement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, but I confess I do not yet 
know where we are. Is this Resolution 
to be given effect to, or is it not? The 
Government has accepted it, and I hold 
that, according to all precedent, they 
are bound, having accepted it, to intro- 
duce legislation upon the subject. 

(9.55.) Cotoxnpt NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I hope if the Government accept 
this Resolution—and I have no doubt, 
after the promise of the Government, a 
Bill will be introduced on the subject— 
they will have some consideration for 
the position of convent schools. I hope 
these schools will be exempted from the 
scope of this Bill, which I have no 
doubt the Government will introduce, 
seeing the way in which they have 
treated this Resolution. I wish to 
point out that there was a similar 
clause in the Ballot Bill, but it was 
struck out by the House of Lords, and 
todo the Tory Party justice it should 
be said that they rose in arms against 
the action of the Lords upon that occa- 
sion. The Government has accepted 
this Resolution, and I think it would 
not be creditable if a Bill were not 
introduced this Session dealing with 
the question. 


*(10.0.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
S.E., Eccles): I understand that 
VOL. I. {NEW SERIES. ] 
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the Motion is accepted by the 
Government, and I, therefore, wish to 
give notice that upon the Amendment 
becoming a substantive Resolution, I 
shall move the addition of the 
following words :— 

“ And that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s 

Government to give effect to this opinion by 
legislation.” 
It seems to me that this is the only 
proper course to adopt in connection 
with this matter, and that it is the only 
way in which the Resolution can be 
carried into effect. 

*(10.5.) THe PRESIDENT or tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. Rrrcnre, Tower Hamlets) : I must 
confess that there never was, to my 
mind, a more extraordinary course 
taken than that taken by the hon. 
Members opposite. The Resolution 
has been accepted by the Government, 
and, asa rule, the ordinary course pur- 
sued by the Government would have 
ended the discussion. For my part, I 
do not believe that after a Resolution 
of this kind has been proposed and car- 
ried with the assent of the Government, 
that there would be the smallest diffi- 
cultyin connection with it. Ithas been 
suggested that the Government should 
at once bring in a Bill dealing with the 
matter, but I see not the slightest diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question, now 
that the Resolution has been accepted. 
There never was a more complete offer 
made by any Government. Hon. 
Members opposite are asked to bring 
forward a Bill to give effect to their 
Resolution, andthe Government go fur- 
ther by saying that they will give any 
such Bill their entire support. Such an 
offer, I think, is a most generous one ; 
but if the House desires to impose 
upon the Government the responsi- 
bility of setting aside some of the most 
important measures that have been 
proposed to the House, that is not a 
responsibility that the Government is 
prepared to accept. The Session is yet 
young, and we believe there will be no 
difficulty with the hon. Gentleman 
bringing forward a Bill to give effect to 
his Resolution. If such a Bill is 
brought forward the Government will 
support it, and do their utmost to pass 
it ; and I cannot see what more can be 
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desired, unless there is some purpose 
behind which is not quite apparent to our 
understanding. In fact, it would really 
seem as if hon. Members opposite were 
disappointed at the frankness with 
which the Government has met this 
Resolution, and the readiness they have 
shown to meet the proposals of the 
hon. Member. 

(10.10.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merionethshire) : I think that by 
accepting this Resolution the Govern- 
ment has taken upon itself a new 
responsibility. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian has 
again and again laid down the principle 
that a Government ought not to accept 
an abstract Resolution unless they saw 
their way to carry it into effect. I 
think the Government ought either to 
have made some definite announcement 
that they will deal with the matter this 
Session, or otherwise they should have 
opposed the Resolution. I believe 
many Members left the House under 
this impression before the dinner hour, 
and that the large majority of Members 
believe that the Government has 
pledged itself to carry out the terms of 
the Resolution. 

*(10.15.) Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE 
AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lonsdale): 
It appears to me unfair that the right hon. 
Gentleman should be asked to bring 
forward a Bill embodying the Reso- 
lution because that Resolution has been 
adopted by the House. I do not see 
that this involves the Government in 
any responsibility in regard to the 
bringing in of a Bill. If the Govern- 
ment are going to deal with these pro- 
perties they will surely either have to 
purchase them or rent them, and in 
regard to purchase I do not know how 
it can be done, as there is no one to 
whom the purchase money could be 
handed over. As to renting, it rests 
with Local Authorities, and I believe 
there is sufficient public spirit in ex- 
istence to deal with the matter. At 
the same time, I do say that the 
managers of these schools should do 
all they could to facilitate the holding 
of popular meetings in country dis- 
tricts. 

*(10.20.) Sm RICHARD TEMPLE 
(Worcester): An hon. Member has said 
that the Government has run away from 
its undertaking in respect to the 
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opening of village schoolrooms for 
public meetings. Now I do not see 
how the Government can be charged 
with running away from its pledges, and 
I think the hon. Member opposite could 
be equally charged with absolutely 
shrinking from the terms of the Reso- 
lution which has been proposed. In 
fact instead of the Government running 
away from its pledges it is the hon. 
Member for Saffron Walden who is 
running away from his. It has plainly 
been indicated by the Government that 
they will support a Bill if it were 
brought in dealing with the subject, 
and I think, therefore, it rests with the 
hon. Member to bring forward some 
proposal for legislation, and that the 
responsibility does not lie with the 
Government. There is time at the dis- 
posal of private Members, but not of 
the Government, already over-burdened. 
Safeguards, too, are needed in a Bill 
relating to that voluntary system which 
has done so much for the country. 

(10.24.) Mr. WILLIAM JOHN- 
STON (Belfast, S.): I have listened 
with great interest to the Debate, 
and I heartily concur in the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Saffron 
Walden Division. I beg to thank 
the Government for having so cor- 
dially and _ rightly accepted the 
Motion of the hon. Member; but in 
the last few minutes I have noticed an 
attempt to play off one of those smart 
little dodges which has been resorted 
to once or twice in the present Session. 
An attempt has been made te force the 
hand of the Government, and to 
compel them to undertake a Bill 
upon this subject. Such a proceeding 
ought, in my opinion, to be resisted. 
I am happy to think that the acceptance 
of the Resolution will in Ireland 
afford an opportunity to Orangemen 
of meeting in rural schoolrooms to 
express their opinions upon the 
subjects of the day. The sharp practice 
of the hon. Member for the Eccles 
Division—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: [do not think that 
the hon. Member should use such a 
phrase. Such an expression cannot be 
permitted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I beg to withdraw 
the words I have used, Mr. Speaker. 
But still, I do think that the hon. 
Member was trying to steal a march 
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upon us, and, under all the circum- 
stances, I feel compelled to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 

The Question was not put. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to move 
that the Question be now put. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I move that the 
Question be put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original Ques- 
tion was that I do now leave the Chair. 


(10.26.) Mr. WILLIAM LAW- 
RENCE (Liverpool, Abercromby) : 
Having voted in favour of this Motion 
upon former occasions, I am glad the 
Government have accepted the Resolu- 
tion that has been placed before the 
House. I, therefore, see nothing worth 
while fighting about. As the manager 
of acountry school, I have tosay that I 
have found no difficulty in allowing 
opposing Parties to use the school 
and air their opinions as_ they 
think proper. The result of the 
arrangement has been most beneficial 
to the village and to the district with 
which I am connected. It seems to 
me to be unreasonable to force the 
Government upon short notice to add 
to the important measures already in 
their programme by including a Bill 
embodying the Resolution now before 
the House. Why could not the hon. 
Member bring in a Bill himself? No- 
body will block its passage, and I hope 
that the hon. Member will bring 
forward the matter. I, for one, shall 
be heartily glad to support him. 

(10.28.) Srr E. BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, N.): I have to thank the Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the Eastern 
Counties, for what they have done in 
regard to the Resolution of the hon. 
Member. But is it to be understood 
that the Government, in adopting it, 
are to introduce a Bill embodying it, 
and so to set aside the Small Holdings 
Bill and other measures that they have 
undertaken ? 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
As the hon. Member has raised 
the question, I can save some time 
by saying that the Government were 
pledged to an Educational Rating Bill 
of their own, and I should like to know 
whether the First Lord will insert a 
clause giving practical effect to this 
Resolution ? No other business would 
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thus be set aside ; on the contrary, the 
Government would be making this 
Resolution and its fulfilment part of 
their own business. 

Smr E. BIRKBECK: The right hon. 
Gentleman is entirely mistaken if he 
imagines that I and my hon. Friends 
are going to allow a Bill like the Small 
Holdings Bill to be put aside in favour 
of such a measure as this. We intend 
to stick firmly to our guns upon this 
subject. I ask hon. Members 
opposite to quote some precedent in 
support of the action which the sup- 
porters of the Resolution have taken. 

(10.29.) Mr. SAMUEL HOARE 
(Norwich): I have to express my 
appreciation of the manner in which 
the Government has dealt with the 
Resolution. I have some knowledge of 
country life and of electioneering, and 
I have always found it to be a great 
grievance that the use of schools was 
allowed to one Party and not to 
another. It is most desirable that 
some change should be introduced, and 
I am, therefore, particularly glad to hear 
the views of the Vice President of the 
Council. Since legislation was neces- 
sary I should like to see it given effect 
to without delay. I am, however, not 
surprised that the Government should 
hesitate to undertake the responsi- 
bility of bringing in another Bill. 
I had hoped that the hon. Member 
would have brought in a Bill him- 
self, but as an Educational Rating 
Bill is about to be brought in by the 
Government, I wish to know whether 
it is not possible for the Government 
to bring in a clause giving effect to 
this Resolution ? 

(10.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A 
number of appeals have been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government from 
several quarters of the House, and 
this circumstance will, perhaps, serve as 
my excuse for asking permission for 
again interfering in the discussion. 
Unfortunately the speech which I de- 
livered an hour-and-a-half ago was 
heard by a comparatively thin House, 
and I think few hon. Members now 
present are really aware of the 
original cause of the present dispute. 
I expressed my hope on the part of 
the Government that the Resolution 
and the Debate which had taken place 
might have an effect upon every 
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manager of a school throughout the 
United Kingdom, and induce him to 
allow the school to be used for every 
legitimate purpose. And I pointed 
out that when the Bill, that I thought 
was going to be introduced by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, was brought 
forward we should have to deal with 
a considerable number of difficulties 
which I then enumerated—difticulties 
partly depending upon such subjects 
as the necessity for forbidding secu- 
larist meetings in schools, partly de- 
pending upon the necessity for dealing 
with the danger of damage to the 
schools by those who used them for 
public meetings or other gatherings, 
and partly depending upon the diffi- 
culty in Ireland of dealing with schools 
under the National Board, which 
receive larger contributions than 
schools in England, and partly depend- 
ing upon the difficulty of dealing with 
schools under the management of the 
nuns in Ireland. And I pointed out 
in the most friendly spirit the diffi- 
culties that the hon. Gentleman would 
have to encounter in introducing his 
Bill. These remarks of mine gave rise 
to a discussion, and in the course of 
this discussion hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site appear to be under the impression 
—honestly and fairly formed, I am 
sure—that my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council had 
made a promise to bring in a Bill. My 
right hon. Friend is not conscious of 
having made any such promise at all. 
However, I now understand for the 
first time that it is supposed that it is 
the Government that are going to bring 
in the Bill, and that it is not the hon. 
Gentleman opposite who is going to 
have the well-deserved credit of dvaft- 
ing the measure. Now, I wish simply 
to say that the only objection which 
the Government have to deal with the 
extraordinary difficulties of this ques- 
tion is the difficulty of time. We are 
now engaged—if I may venture to 
enumerate them to the House without 
breach of Order—we are now engaged 
upon a very critical Irish Education 
Biil, a Bill for Distributing the Grant 
in Scotland, a Small Holdings Bill, an 
{rish Local Government Bill, and upon 
a Bill for regulating the procedure of 
Private Bill Legislation, and some other 
measures of really first-rate importance 
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—and all I have mentioned are in 
addition to Supply. Now, everybody 
knows that the Government haye 
nominally command of a certain por- 
tion of the time of the House. But, as 
a matter of fact, no Government that 
ever existed has been able to carry 
more than a certain percentage even 
of the important measures introduced 
in any Session. It appears to me, 
therefore, with all respect to the hon. 
Gentleman, that probably there might 
be a better chance for his Resolution 
being embodied in an operative Bill if 
it were brought in by a private Member 
than if it were brought in by the 
Government at the end of a list of 
measures, none of which could be 
dropped for the purpose of bringing in 
a Bill dealing with this question, and 
this question alone. Everybody will 
admit that. Now, I understand that 
a proposal has come, not from an hon. 
Friend of my own behind me, but from 
an hon. Gentleman opposite—a right 
hon. Gentleman opposite—that we 
should graft upon the Education 
Rating Bill some provisions dealing 
with this question. Now, I certainly 
have gathered, from a faint but signifi- 
cant indication coming from the hon. 
Gentleman, that the Education Rating 
Bill was a Bill that was going to 
be violently opposed. Well, it seems 
—what shall I say ?—imost  gro- 
tesque for the Government to append 
to a Bill hon. Gentlemen opposite 
objected to, a measure which they 
desire to accept; because it would 
compel them, in order to get what they 
wanted, to swallow what they did not 
want. Now, I distinctly and authori- 
tatively understand from what has 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they are prepared to accept the 
Rating of Schools Bill if we are able to 
add to it a measure dealing with this 
particular question. Now that I under- 
stand that, I will endeavour, with my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, and my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council, conjointly to frame a Bill 
which shall carry into effect these two 
objects ; which I understand now to 
be desired equally by both sides of the 
House, namely, the relief, to a certain 
extent, of voluntary schools from rating, 
and the opening of voluntary schools 
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for all legitimate public meetings and 
for all the legitimate purposes contem- 
plated by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
On that understanding I am perfectly 
satisfied for the purpose of finishing the 
evening with great harmony, to en- 
deavour to frame a Bill which shall, on 
these lines, meet the desires of every- 
body in the House. 

(10.35.) Sur W. HARCOURT: With 
the same desire as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I ask the indulgence of the House 
for a very few minutes to just refer to 
his extremely ingenious proposal. With- 
out desiring to introduce any contro- 
versial matter at all, I shall only say 
that this unfortunate cloud which has 
arisen in the serene sky was mainly 
due to the interference of Jupiter him- 
self, because so long as a lesser light 
ruled the night, and the Vice President 
of the Council had addressed the 
House, we were all agreed, and we 
were perfectly satisfied with the course 
the Government had taken. It 
was not until the First Lord 
of the Treasury made a speech of a 
highly sceptical character with reference 
to the Bill, pointing out the difficulties 
and almost the impossibility, with a 
certain gusto on his part, with which 
my hon. Friend who moved the Reso- 
lution would be met, that we began— 
if [ may use a vulgar phrase—to smell 
a rat, and understand exactly the game 
the Government were playing. They 
thought they could accept the Resolu- 
tion and then leave my hon. Friend 
the Member for Saffron Walden in a 
position in which they knew very well 
nothing would come from it. Nobody 
who knows this House can suppose 
seriously that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Saffron Walden, would 
have the smallest chance of passing a 
Private Bill on that subject. Well, then 
for the first time after the speeeh of the 
First Lord of the Treasury we saw that 
the Government meant to have as little 
te do with it as possible ; and that is 
tbe reason my hon. Friend the Member 
for Saffron Walden desires to have an 
expression of opinion on the part of 
the House that the Government ought 
totake itin hand. Well, the Govern- 
ment have declared their desire to carry 
out this Resolution, and, therefore, we 
are assured that they have no objection 
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only question with themis the question 
of time. Very well, so far we are all 
agreed. Then, coming to the Edu- 
cation Rating Bill of the Government, 
if the First Lord of the Treasury thinks 
we are going to enter into a bargain 
with reference to the remaining clauses 
of the Bill, he is entirely mistaken— 
if he thinks we are going to be gambled 
out of it, and that he will remove all 
objections with regard to the other 
clauses of the Bill by introducing a 
clause with which both sides of the 
House agree. He has no right 
to ask from us as a_ considera- 
tion for introducing a clause with 
which he agrees that we_ shall 
support a clause to which we are 
opposed. If it were true that one side 
was agreed upon one and opposed to 
the other and vice versa, there might 
be some sense in that; but where it is a 
clause with which both sides of the 
House agree, it is only reasonable to 
ask the Government, having possession 
of the time of the House, that it should 
introduce into the Bill a clause with 
which we are assured both sides of the 
House will concur. Now, upon that 
basis we can perfectly agree. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman was only 
indulging in a pleasant irony when he 
attempted to impose upon us the con 
dition of not opposing the other clauses 
of his Bill if he should introduce this 
clause into his Bill. If we can under- 
stand now that he will introduce a 
clause into it that should express 
the general feeling of the House on the 
subject, I think the House would be 
satisfied. 

*(10.42.) Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): I beg to 
propose the Amendment placed on 
the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Wigan, that the words in “ rural dis- 
tricts” be inserted after the word 
“that” in line 5. As the Resolution 
now stands it begins by reciting that 
there is a want of room in rural dis- 
tricts. That would seem to imply that 
any alteration in the law which is pro- 
posed would apply to rural districts 
and rural districts only, but that is not 
so, as it appears in the Resolution as it 
stands. Iam sure the hon. Member 
for Saffron Walden would agree that it 
is not so if *his attention were called to 
it. I object, for my own part, to the 
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schools being thrown open universally, 
and for this very good reason, that the 
grievance only exists in the rural 
districts. For my own part, I know 
that in the last Election of 1886 
I had the obligation thrown upon 
me to address several meetings in the 
open air, but it was balmy summer 
weather. In the winter, of course, it 
would be different. It is not often, 
however, in rural districts, that you 
have a numerous audience to listen to 
you. In these country districts perhaps 
a couple of hundred people gather 
round the chair where the speaker 
stands, and he has no difficulty in 
making his voice heard. The grievance 
does not, therefore, exist in the rural dis- 
tricts in the summer time, but in the’ 
winter time no doubt a difficulty does 
arise. In the téwns a totally different 
state of circumstances at once appears, 
but there is no difficulty whatever in 
finding room. (Cries of “Oh!” and 
Yes!”) I submit there is very little 
difficulty at all. I venture to say 


that in the town of Darwen, 
which is the principal town in the 
constituency which I _ have _ the 


honour to represent, no person would 
have a difficulty in finding room to 
address the electors. But, supposing 
there is a difficulty, I do not think 
there is any claim on the voluntary 
schools of the district; because there 
is a collection of rich ratepayers who 
have plenty of money to erect a suitable 
building if they wantit. The difficulty, 
therefore, applies to rural districts, 
and to rural districts only, and, there- 
fore, the words should be inserted in 
the Resolution. 

Mr. GARDNER: I believe this is an 
Amendment which we cannot accept. 
It is perfectly true that the words “ in 
rural districts ’’ as put in the Preamble 
of my Resolution might convey to the 
House that it was only intended that 
the Resolution should apply to rural 
districts. Sofar as Iam concerned it 
was my intention that the operation of 
this Resolution should be contined to the 
rural districts in which, to my know- 
ledge, there is a very pressing need ; 
but when the Resolution has been 
accepted by the Government in a 
wider sense, and when they have 
decided that it should extend to the 
urban districts, I think it is a little 
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hard of the noble Lord to move an 
Amendment which restricts it to the 
rural districts. For my part, I cannot 
accept the Amendment ; and after the 
way in which the Resolution was 
accepted by them I cannot believe that 
Her Majesty's Government will accept 
the Amendment, as it would absolutely 
conflict with the intention they had 
in accepting the Resolution. 
*(10.55.) Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN- 
NERMAN. (Stirling, &c.): I agree 
with what has fallen from my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down. It is 
on principle we claim this right ; and 
that principle extends to the urban 
districts quite as much as to the rural 
districts. There can be no distinction. 
No doubt in towns there are larger 
opportunities for finding other places 
for meetings than in the country. 
But it is the principle we _ insist 
upon; and that principle, as I 
understand it, has been practically 
accepted by the Government. I was 
obliged to use the words “ as I under- 
stand it,” because it so happens that I 
was not present during the entire 
Debate; and how was I employed? 
I was employed in possibly the less im- 
portant business of addressing a public 
meeting in a country, district not far 
from London, as may be inferred by 
my presence here; and the meeting 
was held in a large room belonging to a 
Board school, where we had one of the 
most comfortable and orderly and con- 
venient meetings that I have ever 
attended; and I could not helpthinking, 
when I enjoyed that opportunity of 
saying the best I could for Her 
Majesty’s Government, what a com- 
ment my experience was upon 
the Motion of my _ hon. Friend 
behind me, because, if this had not 
been a Board school—if there had not 
been a School Board in this locality— 
perhaps we should have been compelled 
to hold our meeting in some fusty old 
room, where we should have suffered 
the greatest discomfort. I hope ,the 
Government wil! stand by the arrange- 
ment they have come to, and that they 
will not accept the modification the 
noble Lord has proposed. 

(10.64.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
I must congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the agreeable way 
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ing in addressing a meeting, and 
upon the admirable accommodation 
provided for him elsewhere ; but I wish 
he had been here at an earlier part of 
the Debate, because he would have 
learned that the real reason of our dis- 
cussing this question so much longer 
than anyone expected was this: we 
were all agreed as to this proposal in 
substance, but that it was rather 
difficult to carry it out in detail. That 
is really what occurred. My noble 
Friend behind me has moved an 
Amendment. No doubt he based his 
argument, and I think rightly, on the 
fact that there was more necessity for 
room in rural districts than in urban dis- 
tricts. At the same time, I am quite 
prepared to admit that there is a want 
of suitable accommodation in some 
urban districts, as has been pointed out 
by one hon. Gentleman, the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras, who has told 
us that in his division there really was 
not suitable accommodation. There- 
fore, ] am decidedly of opinion that, 
while it is true that it is in rural dis- 
tricts chiefly that there is a necessity, 
that necessity is not confined to rural 
districts ; and that we cannot introduce 
into this Resolution an Amendment 
confining it tothe rural districts. That 
only illustrates the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of dealing with this question. I 
conceive, however, that if you give an 
unrestricted right to use the schools in 
urban districts, you will give the right 
not only to the politician, but to every- 
one who wishes to make profit, or 
trade, or anything else by discussion at 
a meeting to go to a schoolroom and 
hold it there, as the cheapest place of 
the kind to be had. The West End 
Socialists, and other gentlemen of very 
extravagant views which are com- 
monly held, there can be no doubt, 
in the urban districts, will claim 
the use of the cheapest rooms. 
In urban districts no doubt the cheapest 
available rooms would be the schools, if 
they were placed by Parliament at the 
disposal of the people for nothing 
beyond the cost of the expense incurred, 
but that is probably a thing to which 
Parliament will not assent without 
limitation. It would be very difficult 
for the House to lay down as an abso- 
lute principle, to which no exception is 
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vented by the State, should be handed 
over to any persons who desired to hold 
a meeting, in face of the fact that their 
principle would apply to the convent 
schools in Ireland, which receive the 
largest subventions from the State. 
That being so, I would advise the right 
hon. Gentleman not to place his prin- 
ciple too highly. But, Sir, the object 
with which I rose was to recommend 
my noble Friend behind me (Viscount 
Cranborne) and others, who have put 
down Amendments, to withdraw them, 
on the distinct understanding that this 
Resolution is to be allowed to pass 
without any Amendment, because I 
believe that it is impossible within the 
scope of a Resolution to introduce all 
the safeguards which will be found 
absolutely necessary when the unfortu- 
nate draftsman begins to deal with 
the complicated problems which will 
have to be faced and dealt with before 
the principle of this Resolution can be 
embodied in an Act of Parliament. In 
the meanwhile, Sir, whilst it is dis- 
tinctly understood that we accept this 
Resolution without addition or amend- 
ment, I would strongly recommend my 
Friends not to press their Amendments 
on the present occasion. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
we ought most distinctly to understand 
what the precise position of the 
Government is in reference to this mat- 
ter. They will not undertake to do what 
their own supporters have asked them 
to do, and what the Member for 
Norwich (Mr. 8. Hoare), particular] 
pressed them to do, namely, deal wit 
this in the Education (Rating) Bill. If 
that were done there would be 
no necessity for the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Eccles 
(Mr. Roby) being pressed. But the 
unfortunate thing is that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury in speech after speech has one 
sentence in favour of the Resolution 
and a dozen sentences against it, and 
it is that fact which accounts for all 
our difficulties. The right hon. 
Gentleman has insisted upon the 
enormous difficulties and has enlarged 
upon every point, and the almost im- 
possibility of it, and a Resolution 
accepted in that spirit will certamn-y 
never be effective. If the Re- 
in the 
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spirit manifested by the Vice President 
of the Council, it would have been a 
different thing. But while professing 
frankly to accept the Resolution, the 
Leader of the House has adopted a 
disparaging tone and raised every con- 
ceivable phantom against carrying it 
out. Everything he has said _to- 
night is against the Resolution. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, not 
against the Resolution. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
at any rate, against the possibility of its 
being carried out. Sir, a man who 
does not believe in the possibility of a 
thing never carries it out. The only 
object of the addition moved by the 
Member for Eccles is to have some 
distinct understanding from the 
Government that they really mean to 
do what they can to ensure that this 
Resolution is carried out. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not told us 
whether the Government mean to insert 
clauses in the Education Rating Bill, 
and on that point we are entitled to 
assurances, because upon that we may 
come to terms. Why have we not had 
those assurances? Because everybody 
knows that the object of the Govern- 
ment is to delay, and ultimately to de- 
feat, this Resolution. That will be 
thoroughly understood inside of this 
House and out of it. On our part we 
frankly understand the meaning and 
object of these manceuvres. But, Sir, 
even now if the Government will come 
frankly forward and say, ‘We will 
accept this Resolution, and will do our 
best to carry it out,” this Debate ought 
to come, and would come, to an end. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Sir, I do not think 
that the tone of the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman is altogether calculated 
to bring this discussion to a speedy or 
an amicable close. The right hon. 
Gentleman imputed to my hon. Friends 
beside and behind me a desire to delay 
and defeat this Resolution by moving 
Amendments. But, Sir, all these 
Amendments were on the Paper, 
whereas the friends of the right hon. 
Gentleman have got up at the last 
moment and moved Amendments 
which are not on the Paper. 

Mr. ROBY: [ have not moved an 
Amendment ; I have only given notice 
that I would move. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. RITCHIE: Well, I will substi- 
tute the words ‘‘ proposes to move ” for 
the word ‘‘ move” ; and I will say that 
the hon. Gentleman proposes to move a 
Resolution which is not on the Paper, 
and as to which we had not the smallest 
notion a couple of hours ago. And yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby brings against my hon. 
Friends behind me a_ charge of 
obstruction, although he has not 
addressed one single word of remon- 
strance to his hon. Friend behind him 
for moving an Amendment that is not 
on the Paper. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Amendment of my hon. Friend arose 
out of the speech of the Leader of the 
House. He could not have given 
notice of it. 


Mr. RITCHIE: There was nothing 
in the Resolution which imposed on 
any one the duty of carrying it out, 
and, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the moment the Government ac- 
cepted the Resolution, which is as much 
as is ever done in such cases, put up 
one of his supporters to. move a new 
and most important Amendment, and 
that at the eleventh hour. What is the 
right hon. Gentleman's warrant for so 
unprecedented a proceeding? It is be- 
cause my right hon. Friend, in accept- 
ing the Resolution, alluded to the 
many points of difficulty that would 
attend its enforcement. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman have wished that 
my right hon. Friend should have 
deceived the House by saying the 
matter was easy to deal with? It 
never was in the mind of my right hon. 
Friend not to do everything that could 
possibly be done to give effect to the 
Resolution. There was every inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
give effect to it. There is another 
point. The Leader of the House, in 
answer to the appeals made to him 
from both sides, expressed the willing- 
ness of the Government to give effect 
to those appeals, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, though 
criticising the terms, expressed entire 
satisfaction with the conclusion, and 
everybody thought that there the 
matter would end. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Let 
us understand that. There was a con- 
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dition annexed. Is that condition 
withdrawn? If so I am satisfied. 

Mr. RITCHIE: My right hon. 
Friend did not impose any condition at 
all. What he said was that originally 
there was a strong expression of opinion 
from the other side against the exemp- 
tion from rating of elementary schools ; 
that it was likely the Government Bill 
would lead to a great deal of discussion, 
and meet with much objection from the 
other side. He said— If you appeal 
to usto give effect to the Resolution 
by inserting a clause in our Bill, 
you must expect that that Bill 
is going to be carried.” That is 
all he said. He imposed no condi- 
tion at all. He said that the Govern- 
ment had taken note of the suggestions 
that had been made ; that they would 
endeavour to give effect to the pro- 
posals suggested, and would consider 
“in what way the wishes of the House 
could be met ; and that they would see 
whether it was possible to frame any 
clauses which could be inserted in the 
Bill dealing with the rating of schools. 
That is what [ say now: that is what 
I fully understood was accepted by 
the Member for Derby, and accepted on 
the understanding that there would be 
no Amendments. 

Mr. ROBY: If I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman aright, the Go- 
vernment will endeavour to give effect 
to the Resolution by legislation during 
the present Session. 

Mr. RITCHIE: What 1 said was 
that the Government would endeavour 
to give effect to the suggestions made 
by Members on both sides of the House, 
and would frame some clauses which 
might be taken in conjunction with the 
Bill which they propose to introduce 
relating to the rating of elementary 
schools. 

Mr. ROBY: As I understand that 
what I desire will be done by means of 
a clause to be introduced in a Bill pro- 
moted by the Government, I am per- 
fectly willing not to move my Amend- 
nent. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I ventured earlier in the 
evening to suggest to my hon. Friend 
beside me what I wish now publicly to 
express, that it would be well if his 
Amendments were not pressed. In view 
of what the Government has said as to 
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the clauses which they will introduce 
in their Rating Bill, I hope the Amend- 
ment will not be pressed. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le 
Street): I am somewhat surprised at 
the turn this Debate has taken. I 
had the honour of hearing the very 
admirable speech of the Vice President 
of the Couucil, and I left the House on 
the understanding that this Resolution 
had been accepted in its entirety by 
the Government. So far as I now 
understand, the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment is with the noble Lord behind 
them who has moved an Amendment. 
There was no restriction or qualifica- 
tion whatever attaching to the accept- 
ance of the Resolution by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman thinks he is representing 
my views he is entirely mistaken. [ 
said I thought the Resolution should 
apply to all schools with proper safe- 
guards, 

Mr. JOICEY: The Government are 
now attempting to attach a condition 
(Cries of ‘No, no!’’) Well, if I am in 
error I must admit it is owing to my 
not having heard the discussion. 

Viscount* CRANBORNE: In de- 
ference to the wishes of the Leader of 
the House, I ask leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
witiadrawn. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): I 
shall not proceed with my Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, taking into consideration 
the searcity of buildings suitable for holding 
public meetings in rural districts, and the 
desirability that the electors of the country 
should be enabled to hear both sides of 
questions affecting Imperial and local in- 
terests, this House is of opinion that the 
school rooms in schools in receipt of Parlia- 
mentary Grants, on such occasions as do not 
interfere with the educational purposes of the 
schools, and under the condition of payment 
of all reasonable expenses by the conveners 
of the meeting, should be at the disposal of 
the inhabitants of the district in which the 
school is situated for the purpose of holding 
public meetings. 

Supply,--Committee upon Monday 
next. 
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EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION 
RELIEF (SCOTLAND). 
LEAVE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order, for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [25th February], 

“ That leave be given te bring in a Bill to 
make provision in regard to the Distribution 
and Application of sums from time to time 
paid to the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account, 
and in regard to the fee grant in Scotland.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I should like to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether it is not always the practice 
of the Government on Fridays to set 
up Supply a second time? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That entirely 
depends upon the Government and 
the time of night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There are 
Government Bills of great importance 
on the Paper; it is now 11.20 p.m.; 
and as it is certainly an unusual course 
for Her Majesty’s Ministers not to set 
up Supply again, I beg to move that 
this House do now adjourn. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
desire to stand in the way of the discus- 
sion of the other Resolutions on the 
Paper. But what I proposed to do 
was to proceed with the Private Bill 
Procedure Bill. 


Mr. T. M@. HEALY: Very well; I 
am satisfied. 


Order read, and discharged. 


MOTION. 





PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tar FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), in rising to present a Bill to 
amend the Procedure with respect to 
Private Bills in Scotland and Ireland, 
said : Sir, I will endeavour, in deference 
to a request made to me by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs, to introduce in a very 
brief statement the proposals which 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to 
make with regard to the reform of 
Private Bill Procedure in respect of 
Scotland and in respect of Ireland. 
This matter has to be looked at 
from two entirely different points of 
view. We have to look at it purely as 
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it relates to suitors in those parts of 
the United Kingdom, and we have to 
look at it as a relief to the Members of 
this House who have to carry on a great 
deal of heavy and laborious work in con- 
nection with Private Bill legislation: 
Now, Sir, as regards the first point, I 
do not think it necessary to say much. 
There is a very generally expressed 
desire in Scotland—a genuine but not 
so generally expressed desire in Ive- 
land—that the Private Bill legislation 
of these two countries should, at all 
events so far as a good many of these 
proceedings necessary to coming to a 
decision upon cases are concerned, be 
conducted not at Westminster and not 
before Committees of these Houses, 
but in Ireland or Scotland, before some 
other form of tribunal. That much 
will be admitted by the Scotch and the 
Irish Members, and I do not propose to 
waste time in discussing that point. 
There is, however, another point of 
view which is, in my mind, at least as 
important, and that is what I may 
describe as the national aspect of this 
problem. The labour thrown upon 
Members of this House by Private 
Bill Committees is such, with the 
greatly increased time required by our 
Debates, and the greatly increased 
interest shown by the public in those 
Debates, that it becomes a burden 
they are very little able to bear. Sir, 
very valuable and remarkable evidence 
was given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man behind me, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection (Sir 
John Mowbray), vith regard to the 
extreme difficulty of getting Mem- 
bers of this House to serve on 
Private Bill Committees, and upon the 
correlative fact that Committees of the 
House of Lords were preferred by 
suitors, not because the House of Lords 
is better, but because it has more 
leisure to attend to Committees, and is 
therefore able to give greater satisfac- 
tion to those who go before it. I think 
it is our bounden duty, as far as 
we can, to relieve Members of this 
House of the labour which is thus 
thrown upon them, and it is also our 
bounden duty to satisfy the feelings of 
suitors in Scotland and Ireland by 
diminishing the cost and relieving them 
of the necessity of coming in every case 
to Westminster to try and conduct the 
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litigation in which they are interested. 
The Bill, therefore, attempts to remedy 
two evils which have long been felt. 
But this difficulty has always met those 
who attempted a remedy—namely, that 
if you remove the Private Bill legisla- 
tion relating to Scotland and Ireland 
to a local tribunal, you will have the 
same class of cases decided in Scotland 
and in Ireland upon principles quite 
different from those obtaining at West- 
minster. It should also be borne in 
mind that, whilst the House should be 
relieved of its semi-judicial labour, it 
should not be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of deciding the principles that 
should regulate and govern Private Bill 
legislation in every part of the United 
Kingdom. Several proposals have been 
made for mitigating the case of suitors 
and relieving the labours of this House. 
One proposal was that all these matters 
should be tried, not first before a Com- 
mittee of this House and then before a 
Committee of Lords, but that they 
should be tried before a single Com- 
mittee partly composed of Peers and 
partly of Commoners. This was pro- 
posed with the view of saving half the 
expense and half the time ; but, as was 
pointed out by the Committee, 
there was this great difficulty, this 
objection to the proposal—that the 
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relief would be far less than the 
proposers of the plan _ imagined. 


Another suggestion is that the system 
of Provisional Orders carried out by 
the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board might be largely 
extended; but we must recollect that 
a Provisional Order saves trouble only 
when no Parliamentary opposition is 
expected. The passing of a Provisional 
Order is commenced by a local inquiry 
conducted by an officer delegated by 
the Department, and if the opposing 
parties in the locality are satisfied, 
then the matter passes the House of 
Commons sith silentio, and the House 
is not involved in the trouble of exami- 
nation by Committee or the labour of 
arriving at a decision. But if the Bill 
is opposed after the Provisional Order 
is introduced, practically all the labour 
incident to an ordinary Private Bill is 
repeated in the case of a Provisional 
Order, and therefore no time, labour, or 
expense is saved by this process. There 
remains, then, the plan of a Special 
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Commission in Ireland and in Scotland, 
if the Bill is intended to apply to either 
of those parts of the United Kingdom. 
by which the labour of a Private Bill 
Committee may be delegated to another 
and a paid tribunal. But it will be 
observed that almost every scheme 
hitherto proposed for utilizing a Special 
Commission of this kind labours under 
the defect that it either removes the 
whole of the Private Bill legislation 
submitted to the Commission from the 
control of Parliament, or else it so sur- 
rounds and hampers the decisions of 
the Commission with Parliamentary 
safeguards that practically suitors are 
as much inconvenienced and Parlia- 
ment has as inuch labour thrown upon 
it as if the Commission had never been 
asked to intervene in the matter at all. 
One plan I ought to allude to very 
briefly has been suggested, the deleya- 
tion of Parliamentary control alto- 
gether to the Commission, a plan which 
received a certain amount of sanction 
last year, yet which, in spite of the high 
authority supporting it, I cannot bring 
myself to recommend to the House. 
That plan is to delegate to a certain 
number of Members of this House the 
duty of sitting in Scotland or Ireland 
to assist paid Commissioners in dealing 
with these questions. It seems to me 
that plan raises most serious Constitu- 
tional issues, and is open to very grave 
objection from other points of view. 
Are you going to pay these Members 
or not? If you are, you will introduce 
a new and, I think, a very unwhole- 
some precedent, and if you are not, 
how can you expect Members to absent 
themselves from their homes, and 
certainly from their business, tor long 
periods of time, to carry on difficult 
and exhaustive inquiries in localities 
with which they are not connected ? 
Again, is it right, is it in accordance 
with Parliamentary usage, that when 
a man is sent here by his constituents 
to discuss and vote upon various 
questions, we should send him away to 
take part in other business wholly un- 
connected with the Debates in this 
House, business which obviously would 
prevent him from doing his fair share 
of the work going on at Westminster, 
and bearing his proper share of the 
responsibility which attaches to de- 
cisions come to in this House upon 
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questions submitted to it? For these 
reasons, as the House will readily con- 
ceive, on the whole, I do not think the 
Government ought to take on them- 
selves the responsibility of proposing 
such a very novel and, as we think, 
such a very inexpedient measure. 
Well, the plan we propose, which I 
venture to propose with great diffidence 
to the House, for I am well aware of 
the difficulties which surround this 
question, turns and centres on the 
appointment of what [ may call 
a Joint Standing Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament. This Joint 
Standing Committee is tc consist 
of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the House of Commons, the 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords, and two Members appointed 
by each House in addition. The Com- 
mittee, I may say, will have the right 
to sit for the purposes of this Bill, for 
which alone it is called into existence, 
even though the House may be pro- 
rogued—it may sit to carry on its 
business, if it so desire, at any time of 
the year. The first duty of this Joint 
Committee is to see that the promoters 
of any Bill prima facie relating to Scot- 
land or Ireland have satisfied the 
Standing Orders of the House, or that 
the Standing Orders are suspended in 
reference to the measure they have in- 
troduced. The second point the Com- 
nittee is to determine is whether the 
Bill is in the main a Scotch or an [rish 
Bill, or whether it is not. It will be 
observed that unless you give a decision 
on this question to a tribunal having 
what [ may describe as an equitable 
jurisdiction you will be face to face 
with many difficulties. You may have 
a scheme which is in the main Scotch 
or Irish, but which overflows, as [ may 
say, however little, into England and 
Wales, and affects those parts of the 
United Kingdom. If you lay down a 
hard-and-fast line on the subject, you 
will preclude such a Bill from reference 
to the Commission whose duties [ will 
explain presently. I propose to give 
this Joint Committee a discretion in 
the matter, allowing it.to decide with- 
out appeal whether in its opinion the 
measure is one mainly Scotch or [rish 
as the case may be. The third point 
this Joint Committee will have to 
determine is whether the Bill involves 
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any principle upon which Parliament has 
not hitherto come to any decision. 
Notice that most of the Bills that come 
before us are of a kind upon which 
Parliament has over and over again 
expressed a general view and has fre- 
quently laid down the general lines 
upon which a Committee should decide. 
But now and then it happens—let us 
take the Channel Tunnel proposal, or 
electric lighting schemes ; and there are 
others that might be cited—now and 
then it happens that some new inven- 
tion or project comes to the front upon 
which Parliament has never settled 
what should be the principle of pro- 
cedure to be adopted by a Private Bill 
Committee to which it delegates so 
much of its authority. If in the 
opinion of the Joint Committee the Bill 
is one that does involve a new prin- 
ciple, then, in that case, we propose 
that the present procedure should be 
maintained. It is only when a Bill 
belongs to a well-understood class, a 
class for which precedents and prin- 
ciples are laid down, that the Bill is to 
be relegated for decision to the Com- 
mission. I may notice that one advan- 
tage that will be gained by the institu- 
tion of this Joint Committee is that it 
will have the assistance of that legal 
advice from experienced officials which 
now aids in the conduct of Private Bill 
legislation. I think nobody acquainted 
with the inner working of our legisla- 
tive system will deny that this 
will be of great advantage to the 


system of Private’ Bill _ legisla- 
tion for Scotland and _ Ireland. 


This, broadly speaking, is the principle 
of our Bill. The actual constitution of 
the Commission is a matter of less 
importance, and of less novelty. It 
will be sufficient to say that it appears 
to me we shall be very wrong if we do 
not utilise the existing Railway Com- 
missioners, highly paid and competent 
officials, well acquainted with the work 
to be done, and who comprise among 
their number a Scotch Judge eminentl\ 
qualitied to assist in Scotch affairs, and 
an Irish Judge to assist in Irish affairs. 
But in addition to the Railway Com- 
mission thus constituted of Judges and 
Railway Commissioners there should 
be, I think, an Assistant Commissione! 
to deal with Scotch matters, and an 
Assistant Commissioner to deal with 
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Irish matters. I believe that would be | 
sufficient for all the work of the Com- 
mission, but there is power given in the 
Bill for the Speakers of both Houses of | 
Parliament to appoint additional Com- 
missioners should the Joint Committee 
represent to them that the number of 
Bills referred to the Commission is in 
excess of what the Commissioners are | 
able to deal with. It will be observed 
that if our plan is carried into effect, the 
stages of Bills will practically be: The | 
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stage before the Joint Committee—at 
which, of course, counsel will not ap- 
pear—when the Committee will decide 
whether the Bill is within the Standing 
Orders, whether it involve any new 
principle, on which Parliament has not 
hitherto given any decision, and 
whether the Bill be mainly Scotch or 
Irish ; the Bill will then be referred to the 
Commission; it will be read a first and 
second time in the two Houses without 
debate ; it will be referred back by the 
Commission to the Joint Committee, 
who will be able to suggest formal 
Amendments to the Commission, the 
convenience of which all acquainted 
with Private Bill legislation will under- 
stand. The Bill will then come before 
the House for Third Reading, when it 
may be debated, may be rejected, or 
may be referred back to the Commis- 
sion with instructions to carry out any 
Amendment which may be decided 
upon by the House. I hope, and I 
believe, that the Bill which I have thus 
briefly expounded to the House, though | 
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to Westminster to deal with affairs 
which are, in the main, matters of 
detail, which can be better entered upon 
by inquiry on the spot. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Procedure with respect to Private 
Bills in Scotland and Ireland.”—(Mr. 4. //. 
Balfour.) 

*(11.43.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): This is a 
question to which the salutary rule 
recently laid down by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means may well be applied 
—namely, that we should refrain from 
expressing a strong opinion upon a 
measure until we have actually seen it 
in print, for it is obvious that its pro- 
visions are of a somewhat complicated 
nature. But I may say at once of it 
that it seems to have been much better 
thought out and to be a better con- 
trived measure than that introduced 
last year, and the fact of the scope of the 
measure having being so greatly changed 
justities the opposition offered last 
year. At the same time, I confess that 
there will be considerable opposition to 
some parts of the measure, and upon 
like grounds. The right hon Gentle- 
man bases his scheme to a con- 
siderable extent on the supposition 
that Members of this House are over- 
worked and need relief. I am quite 
aware of the strong evidence given on 
this subject by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford University 





novel in some of its principles, really | (Sir J. Mowbray), but I have heard other 
carries out many of the objects which | Members of the Committee of Selection 
have been aimed at by gentlemen who | decline to bear out that opinion, 
have previously endeavoured to frame | and for my part I do not believe that a 
schemes of this kind. I think it will | case has been made out to show 
retain the control of the Imperial | that Committees cannot be adequately 
Parliament, not only over the general | manned for the purpose of dealing with 
principles of Private Bill legislation, Private Bills. There are many of us 
but also over the details of any Bill who maintain that Railway Bills and 
on which Parliament desires to express | other Private Bills are, after all, Bills 
its mind, and while carrying out these | affecting public interests, and ought tobe 
objects will enable local inquiries to be | dealt with by those who are distinctly 
made in Scotland or in Ireland, as the | representative of, and responsible to, 
case may be, and I think it will con- | public opinion ; and unless a clear case 
siderably diminish the cost of litiga- | were made out of the absolute impos- 
tion. I believe it will satisfy the | sibility—and this is the hypothesis the 
demand, the most legitimate demand, | right hon. Gentleman proceeds upon— 
over and over again brought before this | of finding among Members of the 
House by inhabitants of Scotland and | House of Commons sufficient time and 
Ireland, who have long protested | capacity to do this work; unless a 
against a system which drags them up | reasonable case were made out, I should 
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be strongly opposed to handing over 
these inquiries in any degree to paid 
Commissioners or Judges, Railway 
Commissioners or others. We dis- 
cussed these matters often last year, 
and it was often pointed out that the 
business which makes up the total of 
our Private Bill legislation consists 
broadly of two parts, and by far ‘the 
largest part is that originated by 
Local Bodies, for the acquisition of gas 
works, water works, and so on—local 
legislation required by Municipal or 
other Local Authorities. I conceive 
that this part of the business could be 
largely dealt with by an improved 
system of Provisional Orders, and 
by increasing the powers of Local 
Authorities. But when we come to 
Bills promoted by great Railway Com- 
panies the position is somewhat dif- 
ferent. They maintain there would 
be no savingof expense by local inquiry, 
and they are the best judges, for they 
pay the expense. At the same time, I 
quite recognise the fact that in Scotland 
there is a strong desire that inquiry 
should be local, and [ am quite willing 
that it should be local, especially if liti- 
gants have no good reason to show why 
the case should be brought up here. 
But inquiry, local or not, ought, in the 
opinion of a good many of us, still to 
remain in the hands of the representa- 
tives of public opinion, and should not 
be placed in the hands of Judges or 
paid Commissioners. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not explain al! the pro- 
visions of his Bill, and we shall be 
curious to know who these Assistant 
Commissioners are to be, and with 
whom is their nomination, whether 
they are tobe paid—{ Mr. A. J. Baurour: 
Yes!|—where they are to sit, and if an 
office is to be established. Last year 
considerable objection was taken to the 
Government proposal, because it in- 
volved the establishment of a new 
Board in Edinburgh, and [ am curious 
to know if there is any proposal of the 
kind now. When we consider that the 
number of disputed Private Bills 
coming from Seotland average six or 
seven in the year—I think Iam stating 
an extreme number—and that since 
last year the two principal belligerent 
Railway Companies in Scotland—the 
Caledonian and the North British—have 
come to an agreement that they will 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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not oppose each other, or encroach on 
each other’s territory, I would ask, 
Where is the work of the Com- 
missioners in Scotland to come 
from if their appointment is to be of a 
more or less permanent character? 
That is the great difficulty in 
the way of establishing any local 


tribunal, or fixed paid tribunal, 
for Scotland and _ Ireland alone. 


The right hon. Gentleman has not 
explained why the principle of his 
measure should not apply to England. 
If it is a good thing in itself | 
can conceive that the proper course 
would be, if you quite believe that 
you cannot get members to under- 
take the duty and discharge it effi- 
ciently, to have a highly paid and re- 
sponsible tribunal to do the work for the 
three countries. You would then have 
work enough to do for the best class of 
men. But speaking without knowledge 
of the particulars of the scheme, and 
unable therefore to speak confidently, [ 
confess [ have no great hope of the 
results that will flow from establishing 
this half-and-half tribunal for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the really small 
amount of work arising in Scotland and 
Treland. 

(11.50.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I listened with attention to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, though 
I am not able to agree with him. It 
is his view, I suppose, that the Govern- 
ment must do something to remove 
grievances, so far as our country is 
concerned, but I am bound to say I 
listened to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman with a feeling of deep 
sadness. I want to know why he can- 
not let the thing alone if he cannot 
give us what we want? Why give 
that which does no good to anybody, 
and which nobody wants. So far as I 
am concerned, though I have no great 
love for the procedure in this House— 
if I was a promoter of a Bill 
[ would rather come here ten 
times than go once before such 
an unfortunate tribunal as the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to set up. I 
say nothing for Scotland except for 
the sake of symmetry. I do not know 
why this should apply to Scotland as 
well as Ireland, but I am not prepared 
to say whether it would be good for 
Scotland or not. As the Labourers 
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(Ireland) Act originally appeared 
in 1883 it contained powers to take 
land compulsorily, and the decision was 
with the House, with considerable ex- 
pense to petitioners. We got the 
Government with enormous difficulty, 
for it was thought almost an invasion 
of the sacred privileges of Parliament, 
to allow the Privy Council to do the 
business by Commission. A more unfit 
tribunal than the Irish Privy Council 
there could not be, all nominees of the 
party delighted to have the chance of 
knocking down any scheme a Board of 
Guardians may propose. Now, what is 
this proposal? First and foremost, what 
does it save? Nothing is saved. All 
the House fees have to be paid. Pro- 
moters have to come now with pockets 
loaded with gold for these fees. Then 
they have to run the gauntlet of the 
Standing Orders to the satisfaction of 
the Examiners. I hear praises given 
to the officials who have the conduct of 
Private Bill procedure, but I say a 
more inelastic set of gentlemen it would 
be difficult to find; they are bound by 
rules like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, to the very letter of which 
they attach a sacred character. Plus 
these, the promoters will have to face 
a body like the Railway Commis- 
with Sub-Commissioners added 
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sion, 
by the Government of the day. 
There will be all the expenses 


of the First Reading; the Second and 
Committee stages are saved, and then 
the Bill goes through the House of 
Lords. Now, take the case of the Bill 
we had before us to-day dealing with 
the Belfast Lunatic Asylum. This 
would go before Judges and officials en- 
tirely out of sympathy with our point of 
view, and where our point of view would 
have no influence. But in the House we 
have a free arena for debate, and we 
can here prevent some mischief being 
done, though we may not beable to do 
much effective work. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with his usual cynicism, 
says he has brought forward this Bill 
to save the extremely heavy labours of 
Members of Committees. Now I have 
been in the House for twelve years, and 
I have never been asked to serve on a 
Private Bill Committee. I was present 
when the Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection gave evidence, in which he 
said promoters were all anxious to have 
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their Bills taken somewhere about 
Derby Day. Those who had evidence 
to give wished to be in town about that 
time, and so there was a glut of Com- 
mittee business about that time. I 
cannot think that Members who do not 
take a very active part in our proceed- 
ings here would not be glad todischarge 
some function attaching to their position. 
Is not a Committee of this House a far 
better tribunal than the tribunal 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes? 
Members of this House are men 
of flesh and blood in touch with 
public opinion ; but when you have a 
tribunal of officials, you have views and 
ideas entirely different from those you 
will find in the House. I say the right 
hon. Gentleman is trying to solve a 
problem insoluble except in one 
direction—namely, Home Rule—and in 
that alone. Unless you set up in 
Edinburgh and Dublin competent 
authorities racy of the soil to exer- 
cise their judgment upon these matters, 
men in’ whom the people have confi- 
dence, and whom they meet with in 
daily life, you will do no good. We 
want to deal with men of flesh and 
blood in whom we have confidence. 
These are the views we entertain, and 
we think the Bill unfortunate. It has 
no chance of passing; there is no 
demand for it. I am almost sure 
Scotland has no desire for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 





spoken expressed no desire for it; it 
| suits nobody. The First Lord of the 
| Treasury has had the opportunity of 
| putting his proposal before the country 
| hefore the date of the Dissolution, and 
| I am glad he has had that opportunity. 
| He has devoted himself to it in a 
painstaking manner, and nobody 
doubts his hard official work, though he 
has done the Irish people all the mischief 
he could during his tenure of office. 
Well, he has had the opportunity, 
and he has brought forward a Bill 
which satisfies nobody, not even him- 
self. He does not think it so good 
as a Coercion Bill, but he thinks if it 
will do no good it will do no harm. 
But this will be worse than the present 
system, which is bad only in the sense 
that it is expensive and cumbrous; it 
is not bad in itself, and, therefore, Iam 
opposed to this measure. 
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It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 








MILLBANK PRISON BILL.—(No. 140.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1891-2 (SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES.) 


Resolutions[25th February | reported. 
(See pages 1317-1328.) 


Cuass I. 


1, “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £4,735, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1892, for improving the 
Ventilation of the Houses of Parliament 
Buildings.” 

2. “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £1,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1 for Expenditure in respect 
of Art and Science Buildings, Great Britain.” 

3. “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3ist 
day of March, 1 for the Post Office and 
Post Office Telegraph Buildings in (ireat 
Britain.” 

Cxuass II.: 


4. “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £498, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment — the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1892, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in 
Scotland.” 

5. “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £1,690, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
aap ¢ of March, 1892, Yor Le Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of vhblic Works in 
Ireland.” 
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6. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1 for the Costs of Criminal 
Prosecutions in England.” 

7. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, ! for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Police Courts of London aad Sheer- 
ness.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILL.—(No. 94.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





WORKHOUSE CONSUMPTION OF 
SPIRITS, &c. 

Address for— 

“Return showing the quantity of spirits, 
wine, and malt liquors consumed in each 
Workhouse in England and Wales in the = 
ending the 3lst day of December, 1891, 
together with the expenditure in each Work- 
house for each kind of intoxicating liquor for 
the same period, and stating the daily average 
number of in each Workhouse during the same 
term (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 206, of Session 1886) ; 

And similar Return for Scotland and Ire- 
land.”—(Mr. Albert Bright.) 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of the Fee Grant in Scotland, aud of 
making provision with regard to the distribu- 
tion and application of sums from time to time 
paid to the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified) upon 
Monday next.—(Sir John Gorst.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 29th February, 1892. 





THE COLONIES AND THE McKINLEY 
TARIF?. 
QUESTION -—OBSERY ATIONS, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
wish to take this opportunity of putting 
to the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, a question of which I 
have given him private notice. My noble 
Friend stated last week. in answer to a 
question that was put from this side of 
the House, that the West Indian Legis- 
latures had been considering what new 
taxation should be levied in order to 
make up for the loss of Revenue result- 
ing from the arrangement come to with 
the United States in consequence of the 
McKinley Tariff Act. My Lords, I have 
no doubt that the answer of my noble 
Friend was accurate as regards the West 
Indian Colonies generally; but, since that 
answer was given, I have received 
communications from certain persons con- 
nected with the Colony of Jamaica, who 
complain of thestatement then made as not 
doing justice to the actual financial posi- 
tion of the Colony. They inform me that, 
although the total los» of the Revenue, 
consequent upon the new arrangements, 
exceeds £30,000 a year, it has not been 
found necessary, nor is it intended, te 
levy any new taxation in consequence. I 
understand that, since that answer, to 
which I refer, was given, some further 
information has been received at the 
Colonial Office, and I should be glad to 
know whether, in consequence of that in- 
formation, my noble Friend is inclined in 
any way to modify or ald to the state- 
ment he lately made. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae COLONIES (Lord Kyutsrorp): 
My Lords, the statement which I made 
on the former occasion was made pur- 
posely in very genera! terms so as to com- 
prehend all the Colonies; and, speaking 
broadiy, the statement was correct ; for 
the Colonial Legislatures have, speaking 
generally, been considering the question of 
what taxation, if amy, would be necessary 
in order to make up for the loss occasioned 
by their action to meet the views of the 
United States. Is is true that, as 
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regards Jamaica, the Governor, in his 
speech on the opening of the Legislative 
Council, stated, as his opinion, that it 
would not be necessary to raise any new 
taxation in Jamaica,—the Revenue being, 
as the noble Earl opposite has pointed 
out, in a very prosperous state,—and 
that, therefore, he did not propose to 
ask for fresh taxes. I have no official or 
other communication or intimation that 
this view has been adopted by the 
Legislative Council; but, at the same 
time, I have not the least doubt but 
that it will be. I may perhaps mention 
some other facts a little more in detail 
as regards the other Colonies, as this 
opportunity is now given me by the 
noble Earl. I may state that in 
British Guiana the Covrt is probably 
now considering Ways and Means. In 
Trinidad I have just approved of 
some votes imposing new taxation ; 
but there are some proposed Stamp 
Acts which have not been settled 
by the Council so far as we know. 
In Barbadoes fresi Acts have been 
passed and have been sanctioned. In 
St. Vincent measures came before me 
after I had spoken on the former occa- 
sion, and I have now approved of those 
measures. In St. Lucia the questions 
are still under consideration ; and so also 
in the Leeward Islands. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
OF COUNTY COUNCILS. 
QUESTION —OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Bisnop or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, in venturing to put to Her 
Majesty's Government the question that 
stands in my name, I should like to ask, 
by the indulgence of the House, to be 
allowed to explain why it is that I 
do so. I do it in the interests of 
the County Councils themselves as 
much of those who have asked 
for grants from them. My Lords, I 
recognise fully the difficulty in which 
these Councils have been placed, especially 
in the matter of technical education. 
They have perhaps been rather imper- 
fectly instructed in their duties on this 
matter by the three Acts of Parliament 
passed in three recent years; they have 
had to formulate their principles and to 
work out their methods in practice as they 
went along ; and, therefore, it was almost 
inevitable that there should be some 
little inequalities in their way of acting. 

3K 
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But, inasmuch as unfortunately,—I am 
afraid it is a matter of general know- 
ledge,——elections to County Councils are 
conducted more or less on Party lines, 
it seems reasonable that the light of pub- 
licity should be brought to bear on their 
action, especially in the distribution of 
large sums of public money. I venture, 
my Lords, to ask whether it is 
not a matter of right, rather than 
of favour, that we should be explicitly 
informed on what principles and by what 
persons grants for technical education 
are either given or refused; and I 
beg, therefore, to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether it is possible to 
require technical education Committees 
of the County Councils to publish 
minutes of their proceedings ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount CRANBROOK): 
My Lords, in the absence of my noble 
Friend (Lord Henniker) I have been 
requested to answer this question, which 
would naturally have fallen to him 
My Lords, the fact is that there is no 
power to require a Committee of the 
County Council to publish minutes ; nor 
am I aware that there is any authority 
for their incurring expenditure for such 
a purpose. It may be the case that 
they could admit reporters ; but every- 
body will see that there might be a good 
«eal of difficulty in admitting reporters 
to consultations of Committees. And, 
after all, my Lords, the grants are not 
made by the Committees, but by the 
Councils themselves. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [4.t.]—(No. 4.) 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, and discharged. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]—(No. 12.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the object of this Bill is simply 
to shorten the language of Acts of 
Parliament. Your Lordships are aware 


that of late years it has been the 
practice in every Act of Parliament to 
introduce a short title which by Statute 


The Bishop of Salisbury 
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is made the mode by which the Act ean 
be cited ; and that has been found in 
practice to be very convenient. But, 
unfortunately, that was not the practice 
in Parliamentary drafting until a com- 
paratively short period since ; the result 
of which is that all Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed before a par- 
ticular date must now be cited by 
their long titles—and some of them 
are very long indeed. We popularly are 
in the habit of speaking of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the Statute of Fraud, 
and so forth, which is a convenient and 
popular mode of citing them; but, if 
you had to refer to either of those Acts in 
an Act of Parliament, you would require 
to have four or five, sometimes six, and, 
in one case that I have here, twelve 
lines as the title by which the particular 
Act is known. Under those cireum- 
stances, my Lords, it has been thought 
well to endeavour te grant to the 
references to former legislation the same 
procedure as the modern habit of 
Parliamentary drafting has introduced ; 
and this Bill, which is called the Short 
Titles Bill, is simply for the purpose of 
re-christening the old Acts of Parliament 
with short titles, whereby they may be 
referred to in future when new legislation 
has to be applied to them. I am afraid 
your Lordships would not find much 
instruction or information by my read- 
ing through this Bill, or making any 
further observations upon it; because, 
after having explained its object, the 
only thing I could do would be to read the 
old titles of the old Acts of Parliament, 
and then to read the new titles that 
have been introduced for the purpose 
which I have indicated. I am afraid 
your Lordships would not consider that 
a profitable employment of your time, 
and therefore I will now simply move 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
(according to Order) and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House To- 
morrow. 


GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT BILL [H.1.] 

A Bill to amend the Act of the 8th and 9th 
Vict., chap 109, intituled “An Act to amend 
the law concerning games and ”—was 
presented by the Lord Herschell; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 23.) 
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PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL [H.L.| 
A Bill to make better provision for the 


exercise of the right of presentation to bene- 
fices in cases where the right is now exer- 
-cisable by  sennenane or others forming a 


numerous s—was presented by the Lord 
Archbishop of York ; read 1* ; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2* To-morrow. (No. 24.) 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL [4.1.]—(No. 13.) 


THIRD READING, 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ang, real. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order.) 


Amendments made; Bill passed, and 


sent to the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND REPEAL BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for the repeal of the Local Government 
Acts of England and Scotland— Was presented 
by the Lord Denman ; read 1" ; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2* To-morrow. (No. 25.) 


DURATION OF SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS BILL [H.L.] (No, 26.) 


A Bill to ascertain and limit the duration of 
speeches inthe House of Lords. And 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE BILL [H.L.| (No, 27.) 
A Bill for extending the right of voting at 


Parliamentary, Municipal, and County Council 
elections in the United Kingdom to duly 


-qualified women— Were presented by the Lord 


Denman ; read 1" ; and to be printed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

Message from the Commons that they have 
come to the following Resolution, viz., that 
all Bills of the present Session to confirm 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the “ Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” containing the classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the schedule of maximum 
rates and charges applicable thereto, be 
referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons, and to desire their Lordships’ con- 
currence thereto ; the said message to be 
taken into consideration To-morrow. 


Standing Committee to meet To-morrow 
at Five o'clock, 


House adjo ined at twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 29th February, 1892. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading be Ae at 
to Monday next. 
(3.10.) Mr. BOULNOIS (Maryle- 
bone, E.): I desire to protest against 
the postponement of this Bill until 


Monday. It was ordered for this day, 
and appears “by Order” on the Orders 
of the Day. A number of Members 


have attended early in their places ex- 
pecting the Bill would be taken, and 
now it is again put off for a week. I «do 
not know how these arrangements are 
made, but I do think that Members 
ought to have notice of a postponement 
of this kind, and should not be left to 
find it out at the very last moment when 
they expect the Bill to be taken. I have 
no objection whatever to the postpone- 
ment, but I do not think it should he 
left on the Orders as to be taken “ by 
Order.” 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
believe it is still competent for 
an hon. Member to move the rejec- 
tion. 


Second Reading deferred to Monday. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TRAM- 
WAYS) BILL, 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(3.11.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): In moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill I will briefly allude to its 
objects. It is for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the tramway lines across West- 
minster Bridge and along the Embank- 
ment as far as the bridge of the South 
Eastern Railway, near Charing Cross 
Station, and the object is to connect the 
tramway systems on the south with the 
north side of the river. There has been, 
as I will shortly show, very considerable 
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demand for this tramway. Last year a 
Bill for constructing the line was pro- 
moted by the Tramway Company, but it 
was rejected in the House on the Second 
Reading stage. The Bill now, somewhat 
differing from the Bill then, is promoted 
by the London County Council itself. It 
appears to the Council that the circum- 
stances of the case make it more pro- 
perly the Authority to construct the line, 
inasmuch as the bridge and the Em- 
bankment are under its particular care 
by Act of Parliament. For this and 


for other reasons it has seemed 
desirable that the London County 
Council should construct the line. 


There are two portions of the 
line, the one I have described and a 
very small portion uniting the new line 
with the other London Tramway Com- 
panies lines, which come very near to the 
terminus of the South London Company, 
but as to this small portion of the line it 
is hardly worth while my speaking. The 
clauses of the Bill are in one respect very 
different from the ordinary clauses of a 
Tramway Bill. It is proposed that the 
Council shall have power to work the 
tramway itself if necessary, and I may 
say that that clause has been introduced 
into the Bill because if the tramway 
were to be constructed and the Tramway 
Company were not to lease it from the 
Council the line would be useless and 
the expenditure on construction wasted. 
It is not desired, however, by the London 
County Council to work the line, and an 
agreement between the Council and the 
South London Tramway Company has so 
far advanced that there is hope that an 
arrangement may be arrived at satisfac- 
tory to all parties for the working of the 
line by the Tramway Company, and if 
this agreement is arrived at then the 
clause for the making of the line by the 
London County Council will not be 
pressed. Negotiations for this agreement 
have advanced a considerable length ; 
they have reached this stage: that 
whereas the London County Council ask 
£1,350 a year rental for the line from 
the South London Company, the Com- 
pany is willing to give £1,000. That is 
the difference at issue, that and the ques- 
tion of rates, and these points surely may 
very fairly be settled by the Committee 
upstairs. If we are so near an agreement 
as that, it is hardly worth our while con- 


templating it falling through now. 
There was a clause in the Bill 


Mr. J. Stuart 


(COMMONS! 
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last year which caused great opposi- 
tion, limiting the hours of servants 
to ten each day. There were many 
Members who cordially agreed with the 
proposal, but objection was taken to it 
being introduced in a clause in an Act 
of Parliament. In the present case, the 
County Council are willing to make this 
a clause in the agreement with the Com- 
pany subject to the approval of the 
proper Authorities. No doubt ene of the 
points at issue before the Committee 
will be whether such a clause should be 
introduced or not into the agreement 
between the Council and the South 
London Tramway Company. That is a 
suitable point for decision upstairs, it 
will take its place in the consideration of 
theagreenient. The line is not proposed 
to be carried further than Charing Cross 
Bridge. The Lambeth Vestry, within 
whose district a considerable portion of 
the line lies, have signified their assent to 
the Bill. Now there come in one or two 
objections that have been raised to the 
Bill and have been circulated among 
Members in papers which have reached 
my hands, and one of these documents 
emanates I believe, though it does not 
bear the statement on the face of it, from 
the District Railway Company. This 
document argues that this Company paid 
£200,000 for the privilege of passing 
under the Embankment, that it has 
stations at Westminster Bridge and also 
at Charing Cross, and that to run a 
tramway line along the Embankment is 
not fair to them. Upon this I beg to 
observe that the right to go under the 
Embankment was the right purchased, 
there was never a thought of a monopoly 
being conferred of a line of communica- 
tion there, and the same objection, if it 
hold good, would equally apply to streets 
in almost any quarter of London, and I 
cannot for a moment think that the 
House will throw out the Bill on 
this ground. Then the same document 
objects to the London County Council 
embarking on a speculative undertaking 
involving risk of loss, the burden of 
which must fall on the ratepayers. Now, 
I have told the House how far the arrange- 
ment for working the line has gone, and 
it will be in the power ot the House to 
estimate how far this is likely to throw 
speculative burdens on the ratepayers. 
But this is in no sense an extraordinary 
or novel undertaking. Local Authorities 
have laid down a very large proportion 
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of the tramway lines in the country, and 
the London County Council are doing 
nothing speculative in this matter. Then 
there is a statement put forward that 
Westminster Bridge and the Embank- 
ment are thoroughfares peculiarly un- 
suitable for tramway lines. Now, West- 
minster Bridge is, as I am informed by 
engineers of the London County Council, 
one of the widest bridges crossing the 
Thames, and the Embankment is one of 
the widest drives in London, and if 
people are to travel by tramway this is 
just one of the lines to be taken. It is 
said it will destroy Victoria Embank- 
ment as a carriage drive; but this I 
cannot admit for a moment, seeing the 
width of the roadway, though, even if it 
did, let hon. Members observe the num- 
ber of carriages driving along the Em- 
bankment for pleasure and compare the 
number with the crowds of working and 
middle class people passing by this route 
to and from the South of London. There 
is a very large number of people indeed, 
clerks, artisans, shop assistants, male and 
female, working men of all classes, com- 
positors, and others, who live in the 
South of London, and whose employ- 
ment brings them to Westminster Bridge 
to cross to the other side of the 
river. They have to make _ the 
journey in all weathers, in rain or snow 
or mud, and unfortunately these condi- 
tions predominate in London, and these 
unfortunate people have to go to office, 
shop, or warehouse, in wet clothes and 
wet feet, to their considerable discomfort 
and with risk of injury to their health. 
lf the tramway were constructed over 
Westminster Bridge, to say nothing of 
going any further, it would bring these 
people right up to lines of omnibuses, 
and of course going on to Charing Cross 
would do still more, and the crossing the 
bridge would land the people where they 
could avail themselves of Westminster 
Bridge Station of the District Railway. 
These facts have been before the London 
County Council in a memorial signed by 
no Jess than 62,000 inhabitants and 
resident ratepayers in the South of 
Londen, and these are some of the 
reasons I lay before the House in favour 
of this undertaking. I have only one 


more matter to touch upon, and thatis that 
in one of these opposing memorials which 
have been circulated among Members of 
the House it is stated that, the present 
Council being just about to quit office, 
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it should not be allowed to commit its 
successor to this newdeparture. Well, the 
House has heard how very little of a 
new departure it is either in legislation 
or in the action of the London County 
Council itself, which has, as the House 
knows, resolved to take over a much 
more important piece of tramway than 
is now proposed to be made. But if the 
House throw out the Bill, if the 
Government should join with some of 
its supporters in the endeavour to 
throw out the Bill on the present 
occasion on the ground of objection 
I have just alluded to, then it will be a 
most extreme verification of what has 
been said on this side of the House— 
what has been predicted from this side 
of the House, not without full knowledge 
of the circumstances-—that the deferring 
the County Council elections to March 
would have an exceedingly impeding 
effect on London legislation. If a Bill 
is not to pass because the Council is 
about to dissolve and its suecessor about 
to be elected, why then, for one whole 
year out of the three, will London pro- 
gress and legislation for London and 
London people be absolutely arrested so 
far as the County Council is concerned. 
This question is of extreme importance 
to London people, and whatever points 
are at issue between the Council and the 
Company will be settled after the elec- 
tion by the chosen representatives of the 


people of London. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. Stuart.) 


*(3.27.) Sim ALGERNON BORTH- 
WICK (Kensington, 8.): I was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear the closing remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman, because J am 
certain that in my own opposition to the 
Bill I am not moved by any political 
motives, and I am positive that Her 
Majesty’s Government had nothing on 
earth to do with any such motive in 
postponing the County Council elections. 
I am equally certain that in opposition to 
the Bill I shall find support from the other 
side of the House. 1 need not follow the 
hon. Gentleman into detail of the various 
clauses, because these may very properly 
be dealt with by the Committee should 
the Bill ever reach that stage, but 1 ask 
the House to throw out the Bill positively. 
In the first place, it comes before us in a 
very shifty, broken form, and in the very 
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statement we have just heard we find 
how inconclusive the arrangements are 
for the working of the Bill, and in the 
very statement put before us by the 
London County Council itself we read— 
“The arrangement is so far complete that it 
will probably ready for submission to the 
Council when it reassembles after the election 
if the Bill be read a second time.” 
So we are to proceed on the hypothesis 
that if we pass the Bill, perhaps the 
London County Council may be able to 
entertain it after the new election. Then 
we ask if that is the case, seeing that the 
Bill was rejected only eight months ago, 
why are we troubled with the Bill again 
now ; why not wait for the new Council 
to put it forward in a complete shape or 
a perfect form without taking any further 
steps? The hon. Gentleman has alluded 
to a certain amount of opposition from 
the Underground Railway Company, 
and that opposition appears to me per- 
fectly natural. The Company paid 
£200,000 to the predecessors of the 
London County Council for the privilege 
of going under the Embankment, and, 
the Council having possessed them- 
selves of this £200,000, now propose 
to run a line overground in opposi- 
tion to the very persons from whom 
they derived this pecuniary benefit. 
But this is a matter which con- 
cerns the Railway Company, and 
is not the principal objection. The 
hon. Gentleman speaks of the Embank- 
ment as important as a means of 
traffic, and so it is of local trattic, 
but the hon. Gentleman will not 
tell me that the workmen, clerks, and 
others to whom he alludes have any 
business on the Embankment. They 
have no business, no work, no occupa- 
tion there ; they are not employed there. 
They travel long distances and they are 
dropped at various points. They do not 
all go to Lombard Street or to the City ; 
they go to Regent Street and the City, 
and various places inside and outside the 
City, and, leaving the tramears, are 
carried to their destination by the 
various lines of omnibuses which diverge 
in various directions in large numbers. 
I have counted six omnibuses in the 
minute passing my house, and excellent 
vehicles they are. I hope we shall have 
no comparison drawn to-day between 
these and “ gilded chariots.” They are 


excellent conveyances, and the ladies of 
London avail themselves of the omnibus 
Sir Algernon Borthwick 


{COMMONS} 
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service quite as much as do the working 
classes. The stream of omnibuses crosses 
the bridge and takes natural directions 
according to the requirements of the 
traffic right or left and carrying pas- 
sengers long distances for a penny. But 
none of these omnibuses take the line of 
the Embankment. No, they follow 
the natural routes, and I maintain that 
it is fiction to say that if you had this 
tramway it would be of the slightest real 
use. It is intended only to land pas- 
sengers at the foot of a gentle hill rising 
to Charing Cross ; it does not go to 
the station even, but practically no- 
where—among a lot of cabs, where 
the terminus will cause an enormous 
amount of obstruction. It would 
cause the greatest amount of obstruc- 
tion, too, on Westminster Bridge, 
where the roadway is only 53 feet wide. 
If you take 16 feet from the centre- 
of the roadway you leave a very narrow 
margin for the traffic, which even now is 
often brought toa standstill. But the 
fact is, this proposal is theoutcome of a 
long-standing endeavour on the part of 
Tramway Companies to capture the West 
End. For their own purpdses they wish 
to have lines running through the West 
End of London. I am quite aware that 
the tramway system is of great public 
convenience in some parts of London, 
where the thoroughfares are suited to 
them, but as Lord Palmerston said, 
“ Dirt is only matter in the wrong place,” 
so tramways become an_ intolerable 
nuisance when introduced into the unsuit- 
able narrow thoroughfares of the West 
End. The traffic at many points is 
blocked beyond endurance now very often. 
We shall probably have to come to this 
House for powers to do something to 
relieve the congestion of traffie at 
Knightsbridge. Here and at such 
places as Hyde Park Corner, in spite of 
the admirable steering of the drivers of 
“abs and omnibuses, who with the utmost 
cleverness and forbearance avoid con- 
stant difficulties, there are blocks 


repeatedly ; and if you introduce into the: 


middle of such traffic fixed lines, you will 
effect the greatest amount of incon- 
venience and damage to the trades- 
men in the West End, who find’ 
employment for those sempstresses 
and shop assistants to whom the hon. 
Member has referred, and if you ruin 


their trade you injure the very class om: 


whose behalf the hon. Member urges 
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this Bill. This I say on the question of 
tramways generally. For the last ten 
years attempts have been made to carry 
the tramway lines up such streets as 
Sloane Street, an impossible street for 
the purpose, and over and over again 
the project has been defeated. Now 
the attempt is made to get communica- 
tion for the cars over Westminster 
Bridge, and I suppose in due time the 
attempt will be made to get up Parlia- 
ment Street to connect with the northern 
branches cf the lines. On these and 
other grounds I ask the House to reject 
the measure as one it is impossible to 
sanction. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Sir Algernon 
Borthwick.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.36.) Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): My objection is 
that the real object is not stated in this 
Bill, that real object being to make a 
connection between the northern and 
southern tramway lines. If this is to be 
done, then let the proposition be made 
in an open, straightforward manner. 
There isnoreasonwhy the North and South 
Metropolitan Tramway System should 
not be connected, but let it be proposed 
in a Bill introduced for the purpose, and 
let us have some voice in the selection of 
the bridge over which the traftic is to go. 
The last bridge to select would be West- 
minster. It is inconvenient, and 
the bridge is unsuited for such traffic. I 
have seen the plans of the bridge, and 
have consulted engineers, who tell me the 
construction is unfitted for such traffic. 
The crown of the arches is elliptical and 
unfitted to bear the heavy traffic in the 
centre of the road. The bridge was built 
to accommodate lines of slow, heavy traffic 
on either side and the quicker traffic in 
the middle; but if the tramway takes 
16 feet from the centre of the road- 
way it will be impossible to accommodate 
two streams of traffic on either side. The 
power is also proposed to be taken to close 
a portion of the bridge for a certain time 
pending construction of the line, but 
meantime what is to become of the 
tratiic? The Embankment was con- 
structed at a great expenditure of public 
money for a specific purpose, to relieve 
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the traffic flowing east and west by the 
Strand then so often blocked. But 
if this tramway is sanctioned on the 
Embankment, the effect will be to drive 
traffic back again to the Strand, for 
it will be impossible to use the 
Embankment for carri Nothing 
owners and drivers of carriages dislike 
more than the twisting of their wheels 
by the tramway metals, and, equally with 
the public vehicles, carriages have a right 
to the use of the roads, for all pay rates. 
It is evident, also, that something more 
than horse cars is contemplated, for the 
Bill includes a clause for regulating the 
smoke from engines. Will that not pre- 
vent all other traflic? Will anyone care 
to drive along the Embankment passed 
by puffing engines every two minutes? 
With regard to the District Railway, 
undoubtedly it is right that the Com- 
pany should have a voice in this matter. 
I was twitted last year with holding a 
brief for the District Railway Company, 
though I did nothing of the kind, 
as I have no connection with that 
line except as a passenger. But 
I think, if a public body gives £200,000 
towards a public improvement, and 
directly that is made all the profit is to 
be taken away by competition promoted 
by the Local Authority, that is scarcely 
likely to encourage public bodies to assist 
municipal improvements in the future. 
Well, the Bill was thrown out last year 
by a decisive majority, and I hope the 
House will not stultify itself by accepting 
this proposal from a defunct County 
Council—a proposal which we do not 
know that the new Council will carry out. 
It may well be that the new Council 
may think it has quite enough in hand 
without entering upon other undertakings, 
I certainly think such a Bill as this 
should wait for the opinion of the new 
Council, and if the Bill is for the pur- 
pose of effecting a junction between the 
northern and southern tramway systems, 
this is not the bridge for the purpose, 
because the lines do not come up to the 
bridge on both sides of the river. 

(3.43.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I have listened with attention 
to the two speeches made against this 
Bill, and I fear they are of the class 
we have long been accustomed to as 
used against anything like a development 
of popular traffic. I have failed to 
recognise one argument or reason against 
the passing of the Bill. I was astounded 
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to hear the hon. Member for South Ken- 
sington (Sir Algernon Borthwick) argue 
that the other side of the bridge would 
not be more inconvenient as a terminus 
than the end of Villiers Street. You have 
a dense industrial population coming 
daily from Brixton, Peckham, and the 
southern suburbs to employment on 
the other side of the river, and 
crossing Westminster Bridge and 
turning northward many of these 
people will, by the line indicated 
in the Bill, be brought within reasonable 
distance of their place of employment. 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Amendment admits the desirability of 
connecting the northern and southern 
tramway systems, but where would he 
begin his operations for the purpose if 
not at Westminster Bridge ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: There 
is no tramway system with which to 
make a junction on the north side of 
Westminster Bridge. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: No; there is 
not, [ admit that; but will the bon. 
Gentleman say that he would not equally 
oppose a plan to carry the northern 
system over Blackfriars Bridge by 
way of Farringdon Street? Would 
there not be exactly the same District 
Railway monopoly opposition as we meet 
with now? Am I to suppose the hon. 
Gentleman would be prepared to endorse 
a scheme of that kind for crossing 
Blackfriars Bridge ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: That 
is not the question before us now. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Just now the 
hon. Member said there was no reason 
why the two systems should not be con- 
nected, but he objected that there is no 
connection on the northern side of the 
bridge, then Lask him would he oppose 
a plan where the connection could be 
made at Blackfriars, and he evades 
the answer. Of course we should 
meet with the same opposition. | 
thought I heard the whole of the opposi- 
tion when | heard of the carriage wheels. 
We have heard of this skidding of 
carriage wheels many times. I admit, 
of course, the equal right of carriages to 
the use of the roadways, but I deny the 
right of the owners of carriages to 
exclude the public conveyances carrying 
thousands where the carriages carry 
units. With the argument on behalf of 
the railway monopoly I need not deal ; 
it is not an argument against the Second 

Mr. J. Rowlands 


‘COMMONS} 
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Reading of this Bill. The thoroughfare 
through which the proposed line will 
run is a wide one, the terminus is a 
useful one as landing passengers within 
easy walking distance of the Strand. I 
am not afraid of another argument which 
has not to-day been used, that it will 
spoil the Embankment. -I desire to see 
the cars running along the Embankment, 
giving the industrial classes the benefit 
of a ride by the side of the river on a 
summer's evening for a penny, just as 
the industrial classes in Paris can ride 
along the Boulevard des Italiens, 
(Several hon. Mempers: No, no ; that is 
not so.) Yes; I have done it myself—or 
I should say the Rue de Rivoli. (No, 
no.) At all events, I desire tu see the 
industrial classes of London able to 
travel cheaply by the side of the Thames 
as the people in Paris do by the Seine. 
I hope that omnibuses may adopt the 
idea of going along the Embankment. I 
know of no reason why they should not. 
What reason is there for opposing this 
Bill? There is a dense industrial popu- 
lation dwelling at « considerable distance 
from their employment, «nd they have 
to take a public conveyance. But in bad 
weather they get wet through, having to 
cross the bridge on foot, and they have 
to continue their work during the day, 
and I, from experience, know what it 
is in wet clothes or with wet feet. I hope 
hon. Gentlemen will withdraw this op- 
position, for I can tell them there is ouly 
one opinion upon it outside. It may be 
bias on the part of the people, but it is 
regarded as class opposition from those 
who do not themselves need this means 
of conveyance. 

(3.51.) Mr. KIMBER (Wands 
worth) : I base my opposition on grounds 
quite other than those which have 
already been advanced, though I concur 
in what has been said by the Mover and 
Seconder of the Amendment. My main 
ground of objection is that this Bill is 
promoted by the London County Coun- 
cil. (Hear, hear!”) I expected that 
cheer, but I am not at all afraid to 
announce at the outset of my observa- 
tions the ground upon which I make 
them. I hope to show the House before 
I have done, and in a few minutes, that 
this Bill is the thin end of the wedge 
for proposals which, if carried to their 
logical conclusion, will be of a colossal 
description, involving London in Social- 





istic experiments for extracting capital 
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from the pockets of those ratepayers who 
have it and turning it into the pockets of 
these who have not-—to be repaid Heaven 
knows when. Let me draw attention to 
Clause 27 in the Bill, which provides 
that if the Council carries on the 
undertaking at a loss, then this loss shall 
be borne by the ratepayers. Not with- 
out reason has this clause contemplating 
a deficiency been introduced. A few 
weeks ago we had announced to us from 
public platforms in London what is 
called the London programme of the 
Progressists—programmes are fashion- 
able just now—and the programme has 
attracted some attention. One speech 
in particular attracted my attention. It 
was suggested by one speaker, Why should 
not tramways be taken up by Munici- 
palities and worked even at a loss to 
the ratepayers in order to accommodate 
what are called the toiling thousands, 
although those who would be made to 
pay are probably as great or greater 
toilers than they. The votes of these 
thousands are what is aimed at. 
That is the principle of which this, I 
say, is the thin end of the wedge, the 
first communication in the House, and I 
ask the House to pause before sanction- 
ing such a principle as that. At another 
meeting in my constituency, one of the 
largest divisions in London, this principle 
was boldly announced by a well-known 
Socialist representative of his friends on 
the London County Council, and I sup- 
pose, to give it an extra touch of satire, 
it was said under the portals of the 
Locai Board of Works. Working men 
in attendance were strongly recom- 
mended to organise and to use their 
votes, first of all, for getting on tothe vestry 
and Local Boards, then on to the Coun- 
cil, and then, by the help of their fellows, 
into Parliament. For what? To con- 
trol contracts for labour in London, to 
organise that labour for the purpose of ap- 
pointing their own foremen, of fixing their 
own rate of wages, called a fair rate, but 
anyhow fixed arbitrarily, by those taking 
the wages and managed by the exercise 
of the labour vote, to fix their own 
hours of labour, or, as it might more 
properly be called, of non-labour. (Cries 
of “ Question !”) I am strictly keeping to 
the question, for I am proceeding to show 
that the Bill is simply a first enuncia- 
tion before Parliament for carrying into 
effect this doctrine laid down out-of- 


doors by the party promoting this Bill. 
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These are the principles underlying 
the proposals in the Bill. If the Bill 
passes authorising the construction of 
one tramway, the precedent will be set 
and the House will be asked, if one why 
not ten, if ten why not all tramways ? 
But the programme is not confined to 
tramways : it is to extend to docks and 
other undertakings, and the organisation 
is to extend tothe vast army of labourers 
in this great Metropolis. Having made 
the London County Council the largest 
employer of labour in the Metropolis, 
and presumably in the country, those 
who secure the employment will, of 
course, expect the gratitude of this vast 
army of labourers and their votes to 
secure Socialistic domination over the 
whole of society, and over those whom 
Socialists call the people living at their 
ease, but whose work in most instances 
extends over many more hours than the 
limit labourers fix. Therefore I oppose 
this Bill. This "proposal was rejected 
last year. The principle has often been 
affirmed that the State should not 
compete with private enterprise. The 
principle on which this Bill turns is 
of a much further reaching character 
than any mere question of whether or 
not this little tramway should be made. 
By Clause 24 the County Council seeks 
running powers over the whole of the 
two largest tramways in London—the 
London Tramways ‘Company and the 
South London Tramways Company— 
and to work over and use them on such 
terms and conditions as, failing agree- 
ment, shall be settled by arbitration. 
The Parliamentary agents who are sup- 
porting the Bill say that it is not intended 
by the Council to work the lines them- 
selves, but to enter into an agreement 
with a Tramways Company. But I ob- 
ject to private agreements made by Com- 
mittees of the London County Council 
behind the back of this House, and 
smuggled through by a Bill of this kind, 
The Council would, under that clause, 
require an army of labourers, inspectors, 
conductors, and paymasters, and if 
there were any loss on the work- 
ing the ratepayers would have to 
meet the charge. Clause 26 Is a 
very necessary one, if the principle of 
the Bill be sanctioned, for in it the Coun- 
cil asks for power to spend on capital 
account, whatever that may mean m 
County Council finance. But it is not 
to remain capital; the ratepayers are to 
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repay it, as if it were a loan, in 60 years. 
Why should they not raise «a million if 
they are to be the promoters and finan- 
cial agents of this vast Metropolis, with 
power to drag, by compulsory powers, out 
of the pockets of the ratepayers enough 
money to create industrial undertakings 
of this kind, and carry them on ia com- 
petition with private owners? If the 
County Council, which was to be the 
Superviser of the working of tram- 
ways, is to be a tramway owner itself, 
what kind of impartiality will they 
exercise? If this line is to be made at 
all, it is well known to commercial men 
that not only could it be done without 
charging the ratepayers or taking power 
to charge them, but it could be done not 
only with security against any possible 
loss, but with a very large payment to be 
made to the ratepayers if the County 
Council would but act as commercial men 
do. The Tramway Companies would give 
a large sum of money to cross the bridge. 
They would keep the bridge in order, 
and pay a large sum to the ratepayers 
annually in aid of the rates. If the line 
is to be made at all, it should not be 
made by the County Council, but by 
somebody else under conditions in which 
the ratepayers would be indemnified 
against any loss. For this reason, in 
addition to those given by the Mover and 
Seconder of the Amendment, I join in 
their hope that the Bill will be thrown 
out. 

(4.8.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I think it would be con- 
venient to the House if we were to re- 
strict the Debate to rather narrower 
limits than did the last speaker. There 
are some persons now soliciting votes 
who believe that the whole of 
the tramways should be taken by the 
County Council, and worked on a semi- 
philanthropic and socialistic principle, 
at a loss, for the benefit of the people 
of the Metropolis, in somewhat the same 
way as the Post Office is worked. 
Whether there be many or few of these 
persons remains to be seen. [ suspect 
-that the number who indulge in these 
dreams is few. What I would submit to 
the hon. Member is that the best way to 
resist foolish proposals is to be sensible 
ourselves. Let us look at this question 
in its real dimensions and see what it 
really means. It is the same proposal 


as that brought before the House last 
year and rejected, and it will probably 


Mr. Kimber 


{COMMONS} 
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be rejected now. Although it is pro- 
posed this year by the County Council, 
and was proposed last year by the Tram- 
ways Company, it is practically the same 
thing. If the Council takes over a 
tramway, it does so in accordance with 
what is now the law, which enables it to- 
take over the various lines at fixed 
periods. The Bill also contains powers 
for the County Council to come to terms 
so that it wil] not work the line, but the 
Tramway Company will do so. These 
terms between the County Council and 
the Company are matters which will 
properly come under discussion in the 
Committee upstairs, and they are not 
points which we should enter into here. 
They should be examined by the Com- 
mittee, if on consideration of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill you do not see a 
fundamental objection to the construction 
of the tramway. What we have to con- 
sider here is whether there is any funda- 
mental objection to the construction of 
the tramway. Let usexamine that. Are 
the circumstances of convenience or in- 
convenience such that you will not 
entertain the project of a tramway 
being constructed over~ the bridge 
and a little way along the Em- 
bankment, not further than Charing 
Cross Bridge—so ax not to interfere with 
the traffic from East to West? Have 
you such rooted objection to this tram- 
way that you cannot allow the Bill to go 
upstairs? I asked hon. Members to 
consider this last year. It is perfectly 
true that there are no tramways along 
the Boulevard des Italiennes or the Rue 
de Rivoli; but they are ali along the 
Seine, along the Champs Elysées. Under 
the Empire they were stopped at the 
Place de la Concorde, but when the 
Empire was abolished one of the first 
things done was to run them again, and 
they now run between the Louvre and 
the Seine, which is a very narrow place. 
They run right through Paris, and to 
the other end of Versailles; and so 
between North and South there is un- 
interrupted communication. The tram- 
ways run from north to south and from 
east to west. Can you, with that expe- 
rience before you, say that you destroy 
all the amenities of Londonif you allow 
this tramway to be brought over the- 
bridge and along the Embankment as far 
as Charing Cross Bridge? If it were: 
proposed to carry the line along the 
Strand or any other very busy place, it 
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would, of course, be absurd. But when 
you have a large space like this, I should 
recommend the House—though I am 
afraid it will adhere to its original Reso- 
lution—to send the Bill upstairs, so that 
the details may be examined. 

*(4.15.) Mr. “KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I think, Sir, there is another 
course we might take with regard to this 
Bill, and that is to adjourn this discus- 
sion fora month. [I will explain why I 
suggest that. This is not only not the 
same Bill as that of last year, but it will 
be opposed by the very persons who 
introduced the Bill last year. I 
have a letter from the Chairman of 
the London Tramways Company, in 
which he says the Company would not, 
and could not, consent to the conditions 
which the County Council desire to 
impose, and that the Company would, 
in fact, feel it to be their duty to 
oppose the Bill in Committee. The 
County Council desires to impose the 
condition that the Company shall not, 
under any circumstances, employ a man 
more than ten hours a day ; but there are 
oceasions, such as a great Bank Holiday, 
when they desire to run every car at the 
last possible moment to carry poor people 
home at night ; and if they were placed 
under that restriction it would be im- 
possible for them to carry on their 
business in their own way, dealing as they 
might find it necessary with their own 
servants. Their employés, who receive 42s. 
a week, are contented, and it has been 
found quite impossible to get the great 
majority of them into any union. We 
are now trying to decide this question, 
when in a week's time we may have a 
County Council willing to make reason- 
able terms with the Tramway Company, 
and so lead to that which is of the 
greatest importance to thousands of work- 
ing girls and poor children who cross the 
bridge every day, and whom the Tram- 
way Company would carry across it 
without any further charge whatever. 
I am bound to vote for the Second 
Reading, because I believe that will 
happen between now and the sitting 
‘of the Committee which will enable 
the parties to come to terms. The 
Tramway Company is willing to build 
the line or work it for the County 
Council, paying interest to the ratepayers 
for the use. The hon. Member for the 
Uxbridge Division held out the Smoke 
~Clause to the House. The Bill provides 
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that the line shall alone be worked by 
either animal or electric power, so 

[ do not see where the hon. 
Gentleman could his smoke 
from. The line over the bridge would 
be a great convenience to persons driving 
to Waterloo, for the trams now stop in 
a narrow and dangerous spot, seriously 
affecting the traffic, and being a constant 
source of danger to those leaving and 
entering the trams. The Embankment 
is three or four times the breadth, and 
there would be little danger or trouble 
in entering or leaving the cars at that 
place. I regret that we must go to a 
Division, for I think it is absolutely 
useless to pass the Second Reading. 
under the present circumstances, as the 
chairman’s letter says the Company 
will not work the line under the 
conditions now insisted upon by the 
County Council. That Body takes 
power by this Bill to work the pro- 
posed line, but surely this is impossible. 
The line must be worked by the Tramway 
Company, or it cannot be worked at all. 
I appeal to the hon. Member for Hoxton 
to adjourn the Debate for a month, and 
then we shall have a chance of seeing 
whether the County Council will or will 
not come to terms with the Tramway 
Company, and if they will not, the House 
will be more than justified in throwing 
out the Bill. 

*(4.23.) Eart COMPTON (York, 
W.R., Barnsley): I have no intention 
of making an electioneering speech, as 
we are simply discussing whether a cer- 
tain Bill promoted by the County Council 
shall be read a second time or not. As 
regards the matters brought forward by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The smoke 
ditticulty was removed by the last. 
speaker, and the clause referred to is the 
Board of Trade Clause, which has to be 
inserted in all such Bills, and I am quite 
ready to leave that point to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who, | regret, was 
not here at the commencement of the dis- 
cussion. We have been told that the 
trattic would be seriously impeded across 
Westminster Bridge. There are four 
lines of traftic over London Bridge, and 
they are regulated just as if tram lines 
were laid down, therefore I cannot see 
where the objection comes in. As to 
the laying of the lines, I think some state- 
ment should be made on behalf of 
the County Council, as they are 
not to be laid in the centre of 
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the bridge, but one line on each 
side, leaving the centre for the 
general tratiic. The roadway is 54 feet 
wide, and the two lines for the tramway 
would take up 14 feet, leaving a 40 feet 
roadway for the general traftic, which 
would be ample. We should consider the 
necessity there is for some tramway com- 
munication between the South of London 
and the rest of the Metropolis. As to 
the question of finance, it seems to be 
the impression that it would bea serious 
matter. The cost would be £10,000. 
What has been the offer of the Tramway 
Company? Their offer has been to pay 
£1,000 a year. Of course there would be 
expenses, wear and tear and keeping up 
the line, and they might be calculated at 
25 to 30 per cent. at the very outside. 
There would be no question of loss to the 
ratepayers of any shape or kind. A great 
deal has been made of the point that the 
County Council should have left the 
question for a future Council to decide. 
Foy my own part, I look upon that view 
with extreme disfavour ; I think that it 
is the duty of a Municipal Body to carry 
out its work to the last moment, and that 
it has no right to postpone to its sue- 
cessors a duty which it regards at 


the present moment as necessary. With 
regard to the question of spoiling 


the Embankment, I imagine that the 
Embankment was made for the use of 
the ratepayers of London, that it should 
be used for their convenience, and that 
it should be left to them to determine 
what use to make of it. The argument 
has been used that the tramway 
would be competing with the Under- 
ground Railway. But that argument 
would mean that we are to have 
no more tramways or omnibuses 
at all. As a matter of fact, what is 
wanted is competition, and why should 
we not have it? Some hon. Members 
opposite seem to hold that everything 
proposed by the London County Council 
must be wrong, and I must confess 
regret that Party opposition has resulted 
in Party fights in elections for the 
London County Council. The London 
County Council knows that the dis- 
tricts of South London, which would 
be affected by this Bill, are unani- 
mous in favour of it, and we have 
only done our duty is bringing it for- 
ward. I should like to call the attention 


of the House to Clause 5, by which it is 
laid down explicitly that if the work is 
Earl Compton 
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not done in three years the matter will 
lapse. Therefore it will be in the power 
of the new County Council to decide 
whether they will go on with it or not, 
and the term would come to an end 
during their tenure of office. 

Sin A. BORTHWICK: The Under- 
ground Railway paid £200,000 for the 
privilege of going along the Embank- 
ment. 

(4.40.) Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Mavy- 
lebone, E.): I wish to say a few words 
upon the subject, but I do not desire to 
go into the matter of competition as to 
which these tramways and omnibuses will 
be subjected. I wish to say a few words 
from the point of view taken by the 
minority of the Council against the course 
adopted by the Council of constructing 
tramways. The hon. Member for 
Shoreditch has stated that the County 
Council does not desire to work the 
tramways, but to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Traimway Company by 
which the latter should work it. I do 
not believe that it would be possible for 
the present County Council to enter into 
such an agreement with Tramway Com- 
panies, because, as we all know, it insists 
upon such terms as to wages paid and 
the length of hours worked as that it 
would be absolutely impossible for the 
Company to entertain such proposals 
and pay its way. The minority of the 
Council object very strongly to the 
Council working those tramways. I 
admit there is a large majority in favour 
of taking them over and leasing them; 
but there has been a distinct under- 
taking given that there should be no at- 
tempt made to work them. With regard 
to the estimated cost of this un- 
dertaking, since the question of the 
acquisition of tramways has been 
discussed in this House last year 
the County Council has given notice toa 
Tramway Company to purchase a very 
small piece of line. That purchase has 
been carried out upon the estimate made 
by the valuer of the Council, and it is 
now rumoured that a claim six or seven 
times as large as the estimate made by 
the valuer has been sent in by the Tram- 
way Company. I think, therefore, it is 
necessary to accept the noble Lord's 
statement as to cost with caution. 
What I ask the House to do is to give 
time. This is purely an experiment, and I 
think the House should pause before 
allowing such an undertaking to be prac 
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tically forced upon the successors of the 
resent County Council. 

*(4.45.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): The opposition to this 
Bill comes from two classes of Mem- 
bers—those who are actuated by an 
intense hatred of the London County 
Council and all its acts, and those 
who can afford to ride in carriages and 
cabs and who disregard the wants of 
the masses, who must ride in omnibuses 
or tramways or walk. The conditions 
which the London County Council desire 
to impose upon the Tramway Company 





are to my mind rational and wholesome. 
These conditions are that the Company 
should pay their servants fair wages, and 
that the hours of work should be limited 
to ten hours a day. 

Mr. KELLY: I wish to explain that 





there is no condition affecting the wages 
tobe paid. Theservants of the Company 
have always been contented with the | 
wages they received, and they have! 
refused to join in the union. 

*Mr. CREMER: The statement that | 
a condition as to wages was to be imposed | 
has been made by at least two hon. | 
Members upon the other side of the | 
House, and if such a condition is not | 
contained in the Bill the hon. Mem- 
bers have been misleading the House. 
I believe that the poorer ratepayers 
of London have made up their 
mind that the control of the tram- 
ways should be in charge of the 
London County Council. Hundreds and 
thousands of people living upon the 
other side of the Thames are most anxious 
to avail themselves of the increased 
facilities of locomotion which would be 
supplied by this Bill, and I confidently 
say that if the opponents of the Bill 
succeed in defeating it they will regret 
their action before long. Depend upon it 
that the new County Council will insist 
upon harder conditions than the present 
Council seek to impose upon the Tram- 
way Companies, and I believe it is quite 
possible that they will be supported in 
their demand by a Liberal House of 
Commons. 

(4.50.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
cras, E.): I think there can be no doubt 
that the construction of a tramway on 
Westminster Bridge would seriously 
interfere with the traffic. There is, in 
fact, no room on the bridge for a tram- 
way. If there were any widespread 
desire for a tramway along this 
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route I should say that the 
best proof of it would be to see omnibuses 
running along the same route, for it may 
be taken for granted that where the 
public wish to go there the omnibuses 
will be found. But we find none along 
this route; along the Embankment you 
seldom see an omnibus, and I take it 
that that is the best proof that the route 
is not desired for the purpose. Why 
was the Embankment constructed? [ 
take if that it was not built for the use 
of a few people who want to go to the 
South of the Thames from Charing Cross, 
but rather for the general benefit of the 
people. Besides, it cannot be said that 
it is for the benefit of the public gene- 
rally; for there are but few shops in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The 
Embankment was constructed for the 
general benefit of the whole of London, and 
I, for one, must protest against its being 
applied to the use of any particular class. 
The Embankment was spoken of as a 
great boulevard, and hon. Gentlemen 
referred to Paris, but they will find that 
in Paris there is no line of tramway 
running over any bridge. In Paris there 
may be a line of tramway running along 
the side of a bridge, but there is none 
running over it. Hon. Gentlemen want 
to have a tram line running along the 
Embankment in order that there might 
be better communication established with 
North London in the most congested dis- 
tricts. If they want tohave communication 
established from North to South London 
it certainly ought not to be over West- 
minster Bridge. 

Mr. CREMER: Might I interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman for a moment with 
reference to what he said about Paris ? 
There are at least two tramway lines im 
Paris running across bridges 

Mr. WEBSTER: Then I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. But referring to 
London, I wish to point out to the 
hon. Gentleman who sneered at the state- 
ment that carriage wheels were injured 
by tramway lines, that carriage wheels 
are injured, and so are cab wheels, and 
so are omnibus wheels, and so are light 
car's and dray’s wheels injured, and 
so are fire engines’ wheels injured. I 
venture to say that the tramway line 
there is not wanted, that it is not 
required, and that it will destroy the 
beauty and all the interest of that noble 
boulevard, the Thames Embankment. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite may also wish 
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to use the open spaces along the Em- 
bankment, which were made by the late 
Leader of the House. Hon. Gentlemen 
in their Communistic wishes may desire 
to have gasometers erected there. I am 
opposed to this Bill on principle, and, 
further, I am opposed to it because I say, 
vas a London Member, that a tram line is 
not wanted on the Thames Embank- 
ment. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheftield, 
Brightside): It seems to me deplorable 
‘that the time of the House should be 
-wasted with discussing a matter so small 
as this, a proposal relating to a tramway 
line which is promoted by the London 
County Council, and which does not 
-extend to the length of three-fourths of 
amile. Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
spoken of this as a Socialistic movement, 
and as the introduction of the thin end of 
the wedge. I was very much surprised 
to hear this from the hon. Member for 
the Wandsworth Division, because I 
remember that this movement is only a 
small part of a scheme which was 
promoted in this House more than 20 
years ago. It was not promoted 
by Socialists then ; it was not denounced 
then as a Socialistic movement ; it was 
promoted by the London Tramways 
Company. It was opposed by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who sat on this side of 
the House, and he conjured up before 
the House all the horrors which have 
been referred to by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the South Kensington Divi- 
sion, and spoke of trams being allowed 
to run down Piccadilly, and down the 
Strand, and going along and destroying 
the Thames Embankment. Really, this 
is a matter extending over a distance of 
under five furlongs. 

An hon. MEMBER: 
running power. 


Eight miles of 


Mr. MUNDELLA: That is the 
running power that the London 
Tramways Company wanted to get 


at that time. But what we want 
is to get the control of the tram- 
ways. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
opposed them because they wanted entire 
control of the tramways; the Metro- 
politan Board of Works contemplated 
what I hope the London County Council 
contemplate—getting complete control, 
not to work them ; out as the streets are 
the property of the ci:izens of London, 
they should be under the control of the 
Local Authorities of London, We do 
Mr. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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these things in the Provinces. Shedtield 
controls the tramways, so does Liverpool, 
and many other large towns. We have 
control of the tramways, because 
it may be necessary to change or 
divert the line of a street and im- 
prove it, and it is rigat that the 
Municipality should have complete control 
over it. I never heard such an argu- 
ment as this on a Private Bill in this 
House—that this Bill should not be 
sent up in the usual course to a Com- 
mittee upstairs because there was an 
election coming on. It is the first time 
that such an argument has been 
advanced in this House. Just fancy one 
saying “Oh! throw out the Nottingham 
Improvement Bill, or the Liverpool 
Improvement Bill; they will have a new 
election in November, and then there 
will be a change in the views of the 
constituency.” Why these arguments 
are monstrous, and I think they hardly 
justify the waste of time the House is 
put to in this matter. What are the 
facts? There are 60,000 ratepayers of 
South London praying the House to 
make this small improvement. My 
right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Ways and Means has made a 
brief but very powerful and important 
speech in favour of sending it to a 
Committee upstairs. Every argument 
that has been advanced against the 
measure is an argument that ought to 
be addressed to a Committee upstairs. 
That is the proper tribunal to try it. 
It is mischievous to the last degree that 
the House should take this matter into 
its own hands, and should refuse to 
consider the wants of any Municipality,and 
should further refuse to send the matter 
before the ordinary tribunal. As to what 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Kensington said about the mischief of 
tramways, he has heard from the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means what takes 
place in Paris, and Brussels too. 


(5.)Sir ALGERNON BORTHWICK: 
I wish to say that I oppose this Bill on 
behalf of the West End Ratepayers 
Association, who have successfully de- 
feated a series of these measures intro- 
duced notably by the very persons to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman alludes. 
About ten years ago it was proposed to 
bring this very tramway across West- 
minster Bridge, up Victoria Street, and 
also up Sloane Square. 
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*Mr. MUNDELLA: And who are the 
West End Ratepayers’ Association ? Let 
me ask the right hon. Baronet what 
wight have the West End Ratepayers’ 
Association to interfere with a proposal 
for bringing a tramway line from South 
London across Westminster Bridge, or 
to take up the time of the House in 
opposition to the 60,000 ratepayers who 
have petitioned in favour of the pro- 
posal? After all, it is a question to be 
decided by a Committee upstairs. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question. 
(Cries of “Order, order!”) I want to 
‘know whether the Petition was presented 
this year or not ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The real ques- 
tion is—shall this Bill be referred to a 
Committee upstairs? During the last 
24 years that I have been in this House 
it has always been the custom to send 
Bills of this kind before a Committee 
upstairs. That is the proper way, and | 
hope this House will not stand in the 
way of an important improvement pro- 
moted by a Local Authority which the 
Government itself has set up. I trust 
we shall go at once to a Division. 

*(5.13.) Sin CHARLES C. FRASER 
(Lambeth, N): I beg leave to trespass 
on the time of the House for a few 
moments. I shall stand closely to the 
question. I shall not wander to Paris, 
and I do not “come from Sheftield.” I 
claim to have an intimate acquaintance 
with Westminster Bridge and its neigh- 
bourhood, and would give evidence as 
Member for North Lambeth, which I 
am proud to be, on which one end of the 
bridge rests. I would draw attention to 
a new feature in this Bill. Last year it 
was proposed to take the tramcars from 
Westminster Bridge Road over West- 
minster Bridge ; this year it is proposed 
also to take the Albert Embankment 
tramcars—which at present stop well 
short of the bridge and road—vround St. 
Thomas's Hospital, so that both lines 
will converge on the bridge—to the 
great detriment of trade and _ traffic. 
The noble Lord the Member for 
Barnsley (Lord Compton) has pictured 
four gentle streams gliding smoothly 
side by side over the bridge under 
the guidance of the County Council. 
1 doubt it, and would leave his 
Lordship on the bridge and pass to the 
Westminster end of it, where the two 
lines of trams will have to turn sharply 
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to the right on to the Victoria Embank- 
ment. At this point the flood of traflic 
from Victoria Street, Great George 
Street, Parliament Street, through Bridge 
Street, pour down and must cause great 
danger and difficulty. Every Member 
at the present time recognises that but 
for the attention of the police in Bridge 
Street we should all be killed every after- 
noon. I would not trespass on the time 
of the House ; I would not speak of the 
County Council or of Socialists, of those 
who loll in gilded chariots, or of the 
working men who, full of health and life, 
trudge to their work like Englishmen, 
but I would ask the House to focus its 
interest on those who have not those 
advantages when they face the dangers 
ef the streets, and ask it to stay the 
advance of the uncompromising tram- 
car. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 160; Noes 
158.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, andcommitted . 





QUEEN’S SPEECH —HER MAJESTY’'S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tue COMPTROLLER or tne 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arruur Hut) 
reported to the House, That Her 
Majesty, having been attended with 
their Address of the 15th day of this 
instant February, was pleased to receive 
the same very graciously, and to give 
the following Answer :- 

I thank you most sincerely for your loyal 
and dutiful Address, and especially for your 
expressions of sympathy with Me and My 
Family in the deep affliction which has visited 
Us. 

Your heartfelt participation in My personal 
sorrow has afforded me much consolation. 


BELFAST CORPORATION (LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS, &c.) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Order for Committee be 
discharged. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed toa 
Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to 
be nominated by the House and three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard 
in support of the Bill. 
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Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert in the Bill clauses re-arranging the 
existing division of the City of Belfast into 
wards, so as to make it possible for al! classes 
of its inhabitants to obtain representation in 
the Town Councils.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


And, the Motion being 
Further Proceeding stood 
until To-morrow. 


opposed, 
adjourned 


QUESTIONS. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN TRINIDAD. 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (York): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether a Commission 
of Inquiry has been sanctioned by the 
Colonial Office to inquire into charges 
made against the First Puisne Judge, 
and into the administration of justice in 
the Islands of Trinidad; and, if so, 
whether he can state the nature of the 
charges preferred against the Chief 
Justice; and whether the cost of de- 
fence before such a Commission would 
be thrown individually on the Chief 
Justice and other persons; and, if so, 
in view of the great expense that must 
be incurred in any attempt to prove that 
the daily duties of an official have been 
faithfully discharged over a course of 
years, and that all his judgments have 
been reasonable, whether the cost of 
defence could be defrayed out of public 
funds instead of out of the private 
estates of the officials whose conduct will 
be under investigation, and to whom 
the payment of such costs must neces- 
sarily be extremely burdensome if not 
disastrous ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham): 
Perhaps the hon. Member wil] allow 
me to answer the question. The 
Secretary of State has decided on 
the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into charges made against the 
First Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Trinidad and Tobago, and into the 
administration of justice in those Islands. 
Complaints have been made against the 
Chief Justice of receiving in Chambers 
irregular applications from, and giving 
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advice to, intending litigants ; of allowing 
persons to sue in forma pauperis without 
the evidence of poverty required by law; 
of preventing mortgagees from realising 
their securities, and keeping the mort- 
gaged property for long periods under 
the control of Receivers appointed by 
the Court; of making orders unsup- 
ported by any evidence ; of using insult- 
ing and intemperate language, and in- 
timidating parties, witnesses and jurors; 
and of abuse of the power of the Court 
to punish for contempt of Court. Until 
the Report of the Commission about to 
be appointed has been received and con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government no 
opinion can be expressed on the question 
whether any expense which the Chief 
Justice, or any other persons whose con- 
duct is impugned, may have incurred in 
defending themselves be!ore the Com- 
mission should be recouped to them from 
the public funds of the Colony. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
ENFIELD, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether the number of existing school 
placesin the parish of Enfield isnow 4,371 ; 
and whether, in view of the facts that last 
year’s Census showed a population in the 
parish of 31,552, and that on the Depart- 
mental basis of one-sixth of the popula- 
tion the number of school places required 
would be 5,255, he will state what steps 
the Department has taken, or proposes 
to take, to secure that this deficiency of 
884 places be supplied without delay? 
The hon. Gentleman had also the 
following question on the Paper :—To 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the population of the district 
of Bush Hill Park, in the parish of 
Enfield, is now about 3,600 ; that in this 
district there is only one small infant 
school; that the London Road School, 
the nearest school for older scholars, is a 
mile and a quarter distant from Bush 
Hill Park ; and that many of the children 
from Bush Hill Park have to cross a level 
crossing on the Great Eastern Railway 
in order to reach it; and whether he will 
take immediate steps to have suitable 
school provision made for this district ? 
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Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : As the hon. Member has two 
questions dealing with the same subject, 
it will be for the convenience of the 
House that I should answer them 
together. When the results of the 
Census were known, the Department 
became aware of a deficiency, though 
not to the extent assumed in the ques- 
tion; but no pressure upon the existing 
supply was experienced until the Free 
Education Act came into operation. 
Since the calculation of the number of 
school places given by the hon. Member 
enlargements providing for more than 
150 children have been sanctioned, and 
others are in preparation. A site for a 
new school in the Bush Hill Park district 
has been approved, and the plans will be 
submitted in the course of a few days. 
it is confidently expected that by the 
end of the summer the whole ground 
will be covered, and the Inspector reports 
that even now there is no difficulty in 
finding room for all the older children 
who are under the obligation to attend 
school. 


DEATH RETURNS IN SCOTTISH 
POOR-HOUSES, 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I beg toask the Lord 
Advocate whether there is any official 
Return giving the number of deaths in 
the Poorhouses of Scotland; and, if not, 
whether he will amend the form of the 
“Abstract of Poorhouse Returns,” by 
requiring the Returns to be made in 
separate columns of the persons now 
accounted for as “ Died or discharged ” ¢ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I am informed that the 
Abstract to which the hon. Member refers 
gives the number of deaths in the sick 
wards in each poorhouse, but does not 
include those rare cases of sudden deaths 
which occur in the ordinary wards. The 
Board of Supervision are considering 
whether the Abstract can be conveniently 
amended so as to show the total number 
of deaths. 


THE PROPOSED GALLERY OF BRITISH 
PICT. RES, 

Sm ALGERNJN BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.): On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 

VOL. I. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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(Mr. Whitmore), I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he can 
state what progress has been made in the 
negotiations with Mr. Henry Tate for 
the erection of a gallery for British 
pictures ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. D. R. Piunxert, Dublin 
University) : I am still in correspondence 
upon this subject, and I must ask my 
hon. Friend to postpone his question for 
a week. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
CONVICTS. 

Mr. GIBBS (London): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been called to an extract 
from a Report of a Commission sent by 
the Government of the United States to 
inquire into the subject of immigration 
into the United States, in which the 
following paragraph appears :— 

“There is a systematic landing on the shores 
of the United States of the convicts of Great 
Britain, and from England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. During the last eleven years there has 
been a wide-spread and thoroughly organised 
movement, known, encouraged, and patronised 
by the Government of Great Britain, for the 


purpose of sending convicts and ex-convicts 
to the United States ” ; 


and whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make a representation in 
regard to this statement ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, Cumberland, Penrith) : 
Her Majesty's Government have not re- 
ceived the Report referred to, but Sir J. 
Pauncefote has been requested to procure 
it and send it home asx soon as it is pub- 
lished. A similar allegation was made 
in 1889 by a United States Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Immigration, and it 
was then pointed out to the United 
States Government that the statement 
was devoid of foundation. 


POSTAGE OF VOTING CARDS. 

Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is prepared to allow 
polling cards to pass at the halfpenny 
rate, with the voter’s number on the 
register written thereon ? 

The POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fercusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): .- Sir; it must be printed. 

3 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY FAMINE 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): J 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he can define the areas 
in the Madras Presidency in which dis- 
tress and famine pressure prevail, and 
fix the dates since which remedial 
measures, such as relief works, kitchens, 
&c. have been opened; what are the 
dates on which scarcity was first appre- 
hended, taking the dates on which re- 
strictions in water supply were officially 
directed in the districts affected as the 
basis; what was the normal death-rate 
in the areas referred to in 1890, and 
what is the death-rate in the same areas 
since Ist culy, 1891; and what scale of 
diet is doled out of relief kitchens ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Cvrzoy, 
Lincolnshire, Southport): Broadly speak- 


ing, the areas are those mentioned 
in the Official Telegrams, published 
every week in the newspapers 


siace July. The affected districts are: 
Bellary, Kurnool, Salem, Chingleput, 
Nellore, Anantapur, Cuddapah, Coimba- 
tore, North Arcot, South Arcot. In 
parts of Chingleput and of some other 
districts relief works were opened in 
July, and some little gratuitous relief 
was also given. In Bellary and the 
Deccan districts generally relief works 
began in November, and gratuitous relief 
began in the last week of December. 
The Secretary of State has received no 
Report as to the dates on which the 
supply of water for irrigation purposes 
may have been restricted. The last 
Return of deaths received is the monthly 
Return for August, which gives the 
following results per 1,000 as compared 
with the death-rate of 1890: Bellary, 
49 as against 26; Salem, 23 against 25; 
Nellore, 26 against 16; Cuddapah, 40 
against 24; Kurnool, 59 against 29; 
Chingleput, 34 against 24 ; Anantapur, 
52against 26 ; Coimbatore, 26 against 21; 
North Arcot, 29 against 22; South 
Arcot, 34 against 26. The scale of diet 


at the Relief Kitchen is settled upon the 
provisions of the Famine Code, which 
prescribe 22 oz. of grain to 28 drachms of 
condiments as the minimum for an adult. 
The minimum can be increased at the 
discretion of the Medical Officer attached 
to the Relief House. 
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THE NEW LETTER CARDS. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he hopes to receive an additional surplus 
from the Post Office by the sale of the 
new letter cards, which are sold at ten 
for a shilling; if so, can he state the 
estimated amount ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
letter cards are costly to mauaufacture, 
and the Inland Revenue estimate that 
the difference between the manufacturer's 
charge and the price at which the cards 
are sold to the public is approximately 
only sufficient to cover the cost of dis- 
tribution. 


THE CROFTERS’ ACT AND THE 
CROFTERS’ COMMISSION, 

Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, by the Crofters’ Act 
of 1886, Sections 21 and 25, the sole and 
final power of determining who is a 
crofter within the meaning of the Act 
lies with the Crofter Commissioners; 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the case of “ Stewarts 7. Macleod,” and 
particularly the remarks of Lord Mae- 
laren, decided in the Second Division of 
the Court of Session on 9th December, 
1891, where the Court overruled the 
decision of the Crofters’ Commissioners 
and of the Lord Ordinary ; and whether 
steps will be taken, by legislation or 
otherwise, to prevent these matters, 
which have been declared by Act of 
Parliament not subject to appeal or 
review, being brought before the Courts 
of Law? 


*Sir C. J. PEARSON: I understand 
the question to refer to a decision of the 
First Division of the Court on 8th 
December, 1891. It is not the case that 
the Court overruled a decision of the 
Crofters’ Commission. The question 
arose in a bankruptcy proceeding, which 
originated in the Supreme Court, and 
which was founded upon a civil debt 
constituted by a previous Judgment of 
that Court. The sections quoted from 
the Crofters’ Act do not debar the 
Supreme Court from determining 
whether a person is a crofter when that 
question arises in the exercise of its 
ordinary jurisdiction. It does not ap- 
pear to me that any change in the law is 
called for. 
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Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that it was 
the intention of Parliament to give full 

wers to the Crofters’ Commission to 
determine those matters, so as to prevent 
them going further. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I cannot 
gather the intention of Parliament other- 
wise than from the words of the Act, and 
these are in accordance with the answer 
I have given. 


SCOTCH MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, for the satisfaction of the great 
number of people interested, he will 
consent to publish the terms of the 
specifications for the new contracts for 
carriage of mails in the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland ? 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON: These 
services will very shortly be advertised, 
and the forms of conditions of tender 
willbe given to any persons who may 
apply for them. 


THE PHILIPSTOWN EVICTIONS AND 
THE POLICE. 


Me. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he will state by whose authority and 
for what purpose collectors engaged 
recently in receiving subscriptions for 
evicted tenants in the parish of Philips- 
town, King’s County, were accompanied 
from house to house by the police ¢ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The Constabulary Authorities report 
that they had reason to believe that 
attempts would be made to intimidate 
persons who were unwilling to subscribe 
to the collection being made. Two 
constables were accordingly detailed for 
duty, so that their services would be 
available if required. 
CLERKS TO GUARDIANS AND TO 

MAGISTRATES. 
» Mr. COLMAN (Norwich): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he is aware that in many 
rural districts the same person is Clerk 
to the Local Board of Guardians and 
also Clerk to the Local Bench of Magis- 
trates, and thus advises the Guardians 
as to the prosecution of defaulters under 
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the Vaccination Acts, and subsequently 
advises the Magistrates as to the penal- 
ties and sentences to be inflicted on the 
same persons; and whether he will issue 
instructions to Boards of Guardians that 
their clerks cannot hold the office of 
Magistrates’ Clerk to any Bench having 
jurisdiction over persons ordered to be 
prosecuted by such Board ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcure, Tower Hamlets, St. George's) : 
There are no doubt cases where the Clerks 
to Guardians, who are solicitors, act also 
as Clerks to Justices. As regards the 
proceedings to which the question refers, 
it does not in any way devolve on the 
clerks to determine whether the prosecu- 
tions should be instituted by the 
Guardians, and it is for the Justices to 
determine whether the offence has been 
proved. The advice which the Clerk to 
the Justice can give as to the penalties 
which can be imposed in case of a con- 
viction cannot be affected by the fact 
that he holds the oftice of Clerk to the 
Guardians. The two offices of Clerk to 
the Guardians and Clerk to the Justice 
are not, in my opinion, incompatible. I 
could not propose to make it unlawful 
that one person should hold the two 
offices. 


Commission. 


THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the long time 
that the Royal Commission on Vaccina- 
tion has sat, he will inquire whether 
there are any points upon which the 
Commission is prepared to furnish a pre- 
liminary Report, with special reference to 
the question of cumulative penalties ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the Commissioners, and I learn that 
the matter will receive their considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): [ 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill for the pur- 
pose of suspending prosecutions under 
the Vaccination Acts until the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination 
has been issued ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is not my inten- 
tion to introduce a Bill for the purpose 
of suspending prosecutions under the 
Vaccination Acts. 


3L2 
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TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS, 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will consider the 
advisability of simplifying the system of 
telegraphic money orders, and the form 
of such orders ; whether he can see his 
way to a reduction of the charge for such 
orders ; and whether he will direct that 
the money shall be delivered at the 
residence of the person to whom the 
telegraph money order is payable, with 
a view to ensure speed, and to guard 
against mistake or fraud ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : It is not 
thought that the system can at present 
be made more simple. It follows that of 
postal money orders. It will be extended 
on the Ist of March to all offices open both 
for money orderand for telegraph business, 
and the instructions have been revised. A 
certain reduction of charge will then take 
place—namely, when one remitter sends 
more than one order at the same time to 
ene recipient up to £50 only one telegram 
of advice will be required. It is not 
thought expedient to alter the rule by 
which the recipient must claim the money 
at the paying office, which affords the 
security against fraud. The limited ex- 
periment hitherto made has shown an 
increasing popularity and few complaints, 
the number of telegraphic money orders 
having reached 10,673 in the last quarter 
as compared with 7,409 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year 


THE SASINE OFFICE CLERKS. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is prepared to make the 
statement, in regard to the clerks in the 
Sasine Office, Edinburgh, promised by 
his predecessor on 27th July, 1891? 
Tue SECRETARY.1t0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Akers-Dove tas, Kent, 
St.Augustine’s) : Iam not able to discover 
what particular information the hon. 
Member desires ; but if he will formulate 
the questions he wishes to put, I will 
endeavour to answer them. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY PENSIONERS. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On be- 
half of my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for India if pensioners of the late East 
India Company can have the option of 
commuting, like pensioners in the Regular 
Army ? 

Mr. CURZON: Military pensioners 
of the late East India Company have 
the same privileges as to commuting as 
pensioners in the Regular Army. 


THE “SANITARY RATE” IN THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, with 
reference to the proposal in Clause 42 of 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill to 
throw the whole sanitary rate, over and 
above a limit to be fixed by the Local 
Government Board, upon the tenant, 
notwithstanding existing contracts and 
Statutes to the contrary, he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing the rate now levied for sanitary 
purposes in each union and division in 
Ireland; and whether there is any 
precedent for the proposal to allow a 
Government Department to fix the inei- 
dence of a rate ?¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that there will be any difficulty in grant- 
ing the Return indicated, if the hon. 
Member will move for it in the usual 
way. The subject-matter of the second 
paragraph is one that can more properly 
be discussed when the Local Government 
Bill is under the consideration of the 
House. 


SCOTCH RAILWAY MONOPOLY, 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will ensure 
that the agreement between the Cale- 
donian and North British Railways, 
by which almost the whole railway 
system of Scotland will be placed in the 
hands of a monopoly, and new and in- 
dependent railway enterprise seriously 
checked, will be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the House ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacs, 
Bristol, W.): I have not seen the 
agreement to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers. If it comes within the 
meaning of Section 22 of the Railway 
Clauses Act of 1863, the approval of 
the Railway Commissioners will be 
necessary before it comes into effect; 
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but whether this is, or is not, the case is 


not for me to determine. I have no 
jurisdiction in the matter, and cannot 
ensure that it shall be brought before 
Parliament. 


DUNDRUM LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Mr. SEXTON : On behalf of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if a vacancy has 
been allowed, since July, 1890, to exist 
in Dundrum Lunatic Asylum for the 
post of head attendant ; whether a tem- 
porary appointment was made from 
outside the service ; and is it intended to 
deprive experienced officers of the chance 
of promotion by making the temporary 
appointment permanent ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The vacancy in 
Dundrum Lunatic Asylum referred to 
is temporarily filled in the manner stated 
in the question. When a permanent 
appointment is being made to the post, 
the qualifications of all the candidates 
will receive due consideration. 


RAILWAY FREE TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what number of telegraphic 
messages were transmitted by the State 
on account of the Railway Companies, and 
free of charge to them, during the years 
1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891 respectively ? 
*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
numbers of telegrams sent free by the 
Post Office on account of the Railway 
Companies in the years 1888 to 1891 
respectively are as follows :—-1888, 
1,033,483; 1889, 1,196,596; 1890, 
1,406,398 ; 1891, 1,571,803. The above 
figures refer to the telegrams sent free 
on behalf of Railway Companies only, 
that being the information asked for. 
But it is right that I should state that 
several Canal Companies also possess the 
right to send free telegrams, and that 
some Railway Companies—notably the 
Irish Railway Companies—have ‘the 
privilege of sending telegrams at a 
reduced rate. 


STERN LIGHTS ON SEA-GOING 
VESSELS. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in view of the accidents 
caused by vessels being run down, he 
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can have the regulations altered so as to 
make it compulsory for all British vessels 
to carry stern lights at sea as well as in 
the rivers ? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The proposal of the hon. Member was 
adopted bythe Washington International 
Maritime Conference, and has subse- 
quently been approved by the Board of 
Trade in the amended International 
Regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea, submitted to Foreign Governments 
for consideration. I hope, therefore, 
that it may be included in the revised 
regulations when these have received 
International acceptance. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
had a_ notice on the Paper to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is 
aware that John Charlton, of Lingdale, 
Yorkshire, labourer, aged 70, was sued 
for a debt of a little above £5, and that 
an order was obtained for payment of 
5s. per week; that these payments were 
regularly made until more than £5 had 
been paid in reduction of the debt; that, 
being out of work in the latter part of last 
year, he was unable to keep up the weekly 
payments, and that a judgment summons 
for two instalments was taken out, 
returnable at Guisborough on 20th 
November, 1891; that on that day 
Charlton attended at Guisborough to 
plead his inability to pay, owing to the 
fact that he was out of work, and was 
then, and had been since the 20th 
of October previous, in the receipt of 
parochial relief; and that he states that 
he went away on the assurance of the 
plaintiff's agent that the case would be 
withdrawn ; that, on the case being 
called, the plaintiff's agent said that 
Charlton had told him that he had only 
had two weeks’ relief, and that on this 
statement a committal order was granted ; 
that the Relieving Officer has certified 
that Charlton was in receipt of relief 
from 20th October, 1891, until 9th 
February, he was arrested by the County 
Court bailiff as he came away from the 
relieving officer after receiving his 
weekly allowance, and conveyed to 
prison, where he now is; and whether, 
in view of the fact that Charlton’s only 
means were those which he received as 
parochial relief, and that his wife cannot 
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earn money for him, being 65 years old 
and suffering from disease of the heart 
and an abcess, he will see that the man 
is at once released? On the question 
being reached the hon. Gentleman said : 
I may say that I have just received a 
telegram stating this man has been let 
out. In view of the fact that he seems 
to have been imprisoned on perjured 
evidence, I should like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will take 
action ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): I can only 
say that I have no power in the matter. 


CONSTABLE GURRY., 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will explain 
the grounds on which Constable Gurry, 
recently stationed at Tipperary, has been 
promoted to the rank of acting sergeant 
and removed to Clonmel; whether he 
has any objection to state the length of 
Gurry’s service, the number of stations 
he has been in, the cause of his removal 
from each station, and his general 
conduct record; and by whom was he 
first recommended for promotion to 
the rank he now holds, and was he 
recommended for promotion by his 
superior officers ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the acting ser- 
geant referred to was promoted to his 
present rank on the recommendation of 
his superior officers. He has served 
through the exigencies of the Service 
at various places, and has been in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ten and a 
half years. His general conduct record 
is good. 


THE MULLINGAR BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Mullingar Board of 
Guardians, having several years since 
paid out of their general funds the cost 
of obtaining the Private Act, 48 & 49 
Vie. c. 131, enabling the town of Mullin- 
gar to be supplied with water, by a 
majority of two votes, struck a special 
rate on 18th February instant, of 3s. 8d.in 
the £1, to recoup by one levy the general 

Mr. Labouchere 
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fund, though their powers under the 
Act have been abandoned, and no works 
were ever constructed under it ; and that 
this was done after the Board had been 
advised by their counsel that such a rate 
would be illegal, in view of Sections 3] 
and 41, which provide that the money for 
the purpose should be first borrowed ; 
whether he is also aware that the 
fuardians are now unable to define the 
boundary of the area of taxation, namely, 
“the town and manor of Mullingar”; 
and whether the Local Government 
Board intend to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The facts are gene- 
rally as stated in the first part of the 
question. The matter is altogether a 
question of law, and the Guardians 
appear to be acting under the advice of 
their counsel. The Local Government 
Board do not propose to interfere. 


THE IRISH CAPITATION GRANT AND 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
teachers of model schools were excluded 
from the capitation grant arising from 
the £78,000 derived from “The Customs 
and Excise Act, 1890”; whether the 
model school teachers in contributory 
unions receive the same proportion of 
results fees from the poor rate as the 
teachers of other national schools; and 
whether Her Majesty's Government will 
authorise the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland to pay to the model 
school teachers in non - contributory 
unions, out of the £2,000 derived from 
the fees paid by the pupils who attend 
the model schools, and now paid into the 
Treasury as an extra receipt, the same 
capitation grant as is paid to the teachers 
in other national schools ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The reply to the 
inquiries in paragraphs 1 and 2 is in the 
affirmative. With regard to the third 
paragraph, the arrangement made by the 
Treasury with regard to the application 
of the item of £2,000 mentioned is one 
which I have no power to alter. 


BALACLAVA VETERANS. \ 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he is aware 
that of the soldiers who fought at 
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Balaclava there are 18 alive who have no 
pensions, and that there are 12 who have 
pensions varying from 4d. to Is. 3d.a 
day; and whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide that each of these heroes shall, for 
the rest of his days, enjoy a pension of 
not less than 2s. 6d. a day? 

“Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): As I have already stated 
more than once, the Balaclava Charge, 
gallant as it was, was but one incident in 
many actions which took place during 
the Crimean and Indian Mutiny cam- 
paigns, and I cannot discriminate 
specially in its favour. As I have also 
already said, the Treasury is now con- 
silering whether it will be possible to 
effect a reduction in the length of service 
qualifying for pension, so as to benefit 
many of the men now without a persion. 
1 cannot, however, hold out any hope 
that the pensions will be generally 
raised to the high figure suggested in 
the question. 

Mr. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
$.): Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that it has been stated in the newspapers, 
and not contradicted, that ne fewer than 
six of the survivors of the Charge of 
Balaclava are at present in workhouses 
in various parts of the country ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Iam not aware 
of that fact, if it be a fact; but I do know 
that the Patriotic Commissioners, whose 
duty it is to inquire into the matter, 
satisfied themselves that there were a few 
men who had brought that condition 
upon themselves by drunkenness and mis- 
conduct. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can 
state, with reference to the survivors of 
the Six Hundred who took part in the 
charge at Balaclava, how many of them 
died in the workhouse, and how many of 
them are at present in workhouses ; .and 
whether the Commissioners of the 
Patriotic Fund have yet, in accordance 
with the Report of February, 1891, dis- 
posed of the £3,700 balance of the Relief 
Fund raised in the summer of 1890 ¢ 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have not 
information which will enable me to 
Teply to the first part of the question ; 
but; considering that, with few excep- 
tions, these men received gratuities 
exceeding a year’s pension, I can scarcely 
dmagine that there ought} now to_be 
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any serious destitution among them. 
The balance of the Relief Fund has 
only recently been transferred to the 
Patriotic Fund, and amounted to 
£2,949 ; and it is intended to apply it 
in the grant of pensions of ls. a day to 
each of seven men as long as so many 
survive. 


LICENCES IN MORTMAIN. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, on an applica- 
tion being received for a licence in mort- 
main under 51 and 52 Vic. c. 42, any 
consideration is given to the question 
whether such licence is legally necessary 
to save the property intended to be con- 
veyed from forfeiture ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Attorney 
General, to whom every petition for the 
grant of a licence to mortmain is referred 
for report, gives due consideration, among 
other circumstances, to the legal necessity 
for alicence in order to save forfeiture. 
The gift of lands to Owens College was 
licensed on the ground that purposes of 
public benefit and utility would be pro- 
moted by the grant of the licence. The 
fees charged are solely for Revenue 
purposes. Twelve licences have been 
granted since the passing of the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act of 1888. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): | beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, under 
the regulations of the Intermediate 
Education Board in Ireland, no examin- 
ing centre will be established, under the 
Intermediate Education Act, in any part 
of Ireland, unless there are at least 
20 pupils presented there for exa- 
mination ; and, if so, whether, in view of 
the difficulty of presenting such a number 
in the smaller rural towns, and the little 
difficulty and small expense of providing 
superintendents to preside over the 
examinations, the Government will bring 
it under the notice of the Board with a 
view to reduce the requisite minimum 
number to ten or twelve; and whether 
he is aware that it frequently happens 
that a number of pupils are brought 
(under the superintendence of the 
teachers) at great expense from a con- 
siderable distance to the examining 
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centres, and maintained there at further 
expense during the period over which 
the examination extends. 

Mr. JACKSON: I learn from the 
Intermediate Education Board that they 
have no fixed rule as to the number of 
candidates required to constitute « centre, 
but that each application is considered on 
its merits. The Board do not consider it 
would be advisable to adopt as a minimum 
the number ten or twelve, as in their 
opinion the doing so would largely in- 
crease the cost of superintendence. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman answer the last part of the 
question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 





THE DEBT ON KINSALE HARBOUR. 


Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he can explain on what grounds the 
Irish Board of Works claim that the 
Kinsale Harbour Commissioners are 
indebted to them in the sum of 
£11,059 15s. 1d., this sum being made 
up of principal and interest, the latter 
being charged at the rate of 5 per cent. ; 
and is he aware that the Board of Works 
have issued a writ for the recovery of 
this amount, and have threatened to 
appoint a receiver ; that the Town Com- 
missioners, in order to meet what they 
considered their portion of the liability, 
levied a special extra rate of 2s. inthe £, 
which they find the ratepayers of the 
town are unable to meet; and that the 
Harbour Commissioners have applied for 
a Provisional Order to enable them to 
increase the Harbour dues for the pur- 
pose of meeting the payments, according 
to terms of the award of the Board of 
Works, dated 23rd April, 1890; if so, 
will he take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of reducing the rate of interest, and 
also make a reduction in the principal 
sum, in view of the fact that a high rate 
of interest has hitherto been charged, 
and that the revenue of the port from 
fishing and other vessels has fallen off 
very considerably within the past few 
years, and that the Town and Harbour 
Commissioners have made every effort to 
meet the heavy instalments ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: The sum of 
£11,059 15s. ld. represents the prin- 
cipal sum, with interest accrued at the 
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standing atthe date of the award. The 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
second paragraph, except that I have 
not seen proof of the inability of the rate+ 
payers of the town to meet the special 
rate of 2s.; but, in view ef the steps 
taken by the Town and Harbour Com- 
missioners, the Treasury are now prepared 
to grant a reduction of interest from 5 to 
4 per cent. as from the date of the award. 
I see no.ground for making any remis- 
sion of principal. 

Mr. MORROGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of re- 
ducing the interest from the date of the 
accumulation of the arrears ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: I cannot go 
further than to say that we will reduce 
the interest from the date of the award. 


TENDERS FOR SCOTCH CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, in the tenders for the 
pier at Carloway, and for other works 
under “The Western Highlands Works 
Act, 1891,” Her Majesty's Government 
will take care that no conditions are in- 
serted similar to those in the tenders for 
Vig Pier, whereby Scottish contractors 
are bound to submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the English and not the 
Scottish Courts of Law ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Carloway 
pier will be constructed under Provisional 
Order, not under the Act referred to. The- 
contracts are matters for the sole con- 
sideration of the promoters and the con- 
tractors ; but the Secretary for Scotland 
will, I am informed, do all in his power 
to secure the omission from the tenders of 
the conditions complained of by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: May I point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
within the knowledge of Her Majesty’: 
Government that, owing to the conditions 
imposed under this contract, several con- 
tractors withdrew 2? 

Sir JOHN GORST: Well, Sir, I was 
not aware of that. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if he 
is aware that Saturday 30th April is the- 
day fixed by the Education Department 
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Trawling in 


teachers in elementary schools, and that 
the same day has been fixed by the Science 
and Art Department for the next exami- 
nation in geometry, and that the result 
of such an arrangement is to cause 
general inconvenience and annoyance to 
pupil teachers, and to prevent many of 
those who have tosit at different centres 
for the two subjects from passing both 
examinations; whether the literary 
examination is compulsory for pupil 
teachers, while geometry is taken up 
almost universally by them ; and whether, 
in view of the great hardship that will 
result to many teachers if both examina- 
tions are held on the same day, he will 
arrange with one of the Departments 
to alter their date ? 


Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
am much obliged to my hon. Friend for 
calling attention to this matter, and I 
am glad to inform him that steps are 
being taken to hold the Education De- 
partments Examination on an earlier 
day. 

TRAWLING IN IRISH WATERS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in how many and 
in what bays in Ireland is trawling for- 
bidden, also in what bays is steam 
trawling forbidden; if when a large 
majority of the fishermen residing near 
any bay desire that trawling should be 
prohibited, do the Irish Authorities con- 
sider and give effect to this desire; has 
he any evidence to show whether the 
fishermen near any bay consider that the 
non-prohibition of trawling has injured 
the take of fish ; if he knows that 
trawling is forbidden within the three 
mile imit of Scotland; and if the Irish 
Government will take steps to ascertain 
whether the Irish fishermen prefer the 
Scotch or Irish practice with regard to 
trawling ; and if they prefer the Scotch, 
will he remove the jurisdiction with 
regard to trawling from the Irish 
Fishery Board and transfer it directly to 
the Lord Lieutenant ? 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman also 
had the following question on the Paper : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has made 
inquiries, and can explain to the House 
how it was that Question No. 23 on the 
Paper of Friday was not brought to his 
attention ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I regret I was un- 
able to reply to the last question when it 
appeared on the Paper on Friday, as [ 
had not then had time to consider the 
telegraphed Report. As regards the first 
question, as the answer is somewhat long, 
perhaps the hon. Member will allow me 
to give the substance of it. 

CotoneL NOLAN : The matter is very 
important, and I should like to have the 
answer in full. 

Mr. JACKSON: Very well, Sir; [ 
will answer this question in full. The 
Inspectors of Lrish Fisheries report that 
trawling from sail and steam vessels is 
prohibited in Belfast Lough, Dundrum 
Bay, and thence along the coast of Ire- 
land to Howth and in Dublin Bay. Off 
the coast of Wexford trawlers must keep 
three miles away from vessels engaged in 
mackerel or herring fishing. Within 
certain limits in Waterford Harbour 
trawling is prohibited as regards vessels 
of over ten tons. Bantry Bay is closed 
to trawlers during night time, and within 
a certain portion of the bay at all times. 
It is prohibited within certain limits in 
Brandon Bay. In Galway Bay trawling 
is not allowed while drift nets are being 
used for mackerel er herrings. Within 
certain limits in Inver Bay (County 
Donegal) it is also prohibited. Trawling 
from steam vessels is prohibited with 
certain limits in Sheephaven Bay, off the 
coasts of Donegal, Londonderry, and 
Antrim, a portion of the coast of Wex- 
ford, a portion of Waterford Harbour, 
and Lacken Bay. In Killala Bay within 
certain limits it is prohibited from the 
1st of August in each year until the Ist 
of May in the year following, and in the 
entire bay at all times when mackerel or 
herring fishing is being carried on. A 
bye-law prohibiting steam trawling in 
Galway Bay inside the Arran Islands 
has been submitted for the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council. Where 
a large majority of fishermen residing 
near a bay intimate their desire that 
trawling should be prohibited therein 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries usually 
hold a public inquiry into the matter, 
and, if they consider it desirable, make a 
bye-law to suit the circumstances of the 
case. In one case an application from 
certain fishermen was received requesting 
that trawling from sailing vessels be pro- 
hibited in a bay, but the Inspectors 
having recently held an inquiry into the 
fisheries of that bay, and having passed 
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a bye-law prohibiting steam trawling 
therein, did not consider it necessary to 
hold a further inquiry, as they were of 
‘pinion that the protection of the bay 
from steam trawiers was sutfticient. 
Evidence has been given to show that 
the fishermen near the bay consider the 
non-prohibition of trawling as injurious 
to the take of fish. Hence the bye-laws 
were made prohibiting trawling as de- 
scribed. The list of bye-laws quoted will 
show that the Inspectors are anxious to 
protect the fisheries of the bays; but, at 
the same time, they are careful to avoid 
any unnecessary action that would harass 
the trawling industry, which contributes 
so largely to the food supply. I have no 
otticial knowledge of the matter referred 
to in the fourth paragraph. The Govern- 
ment are not prepared to propose to 
remove the jurisdiction from the Irish 
Fishery Inspectors, in whom it is vested 
by law. 


THE TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
a treason-felony prisoner named Gallagher 
has been released; and, if so, when and 
on what grounds; whether the treason- 
felony prisoner M‘Cabe, who became 
insane, has been discharged ; and, if so, 
when and on what grounds; if not, 
where is he; and whether he has seen a 
statement in the Press that a man named 
Gallagher, a discharged treason-felony 
prisoner, is now a dangerous lunatic in 
America ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The only treason- 
felony prisoner named Gallagher is still 
undergoing his sentence in Portland 
Prison. Ihave not seen the statement 
in the Press to which the hon. Member 
alludes. M‘Cabe died in Perth Lunatic 
Asylum on the 9th October, 1890. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is it not the fact 
that two brothers of the name of 
Gallagher were convicted together, and 
that one has been released ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: All I can say is 
that we have not had more than one 
treason-felony prisoner of the name of 
Gallagher. 


IRISH GRAND JURY ACT. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 

.ask the Attorney General for Ireland 

whether there is any, and what, provision 

in the present Grand Jury Act by which 
Mr. Jackson 
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a traverse can be tried in any county 
other than the county concerned ; and 
whether he is aware of any demand on 
behalf of people living in the North or 
South of Ireland to have such traverses 
tried in Dublin, as is proposed by the 
Local Government( Ireland) Bill, Clause 9? 

“Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The latter portion of the 
answer given by my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the previous 
question of the hon. Member will apply 
to a considerable extent to the second 
part of this question. But with refer- 
ence to the first paragraph, I may point 
out that there is at present no need of 
any such provision, inasmuch as present- 
ments are made by Grand Juries at the 
Assizes at which traverses may be heard 
before the Judge. 


MILITARY LEAVE FROM INDIA, 
Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War for 
what reasons, and upon what terms and 
conditions as to pay and promotion, are 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
during service in India aliowed home on 
leave ¢ 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Any warrant 
or non-commissioned officer after eight 
years’ service abroad, and within the 
limit of 100 in one season, any soldier 
down to the rank of bombardier, after 
five years’ continuous service in India, 
who has re-engaged, may have furlough 
for six months, with free passage, with- 
out loss of pay or promotion. 


SUNDAY AND NIGHT DUTY AT THE 
DUBLIN GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the hall 
porters and labourers employed in 
the General Post Office, Dublin, are 
required to perform Sunday duty and 
night duty, for which they are not 
allowed the usual overtime wage of the 
Department ; whether he is aware that 
his predecessor in office promised to 
remedy the grievance of these servants 
twelve months ago, and that nothing has 
yet been done for them ; and whether he 
will see that the usual wages are paid, 
and the deficit of the past twelve months 
allowed ? 
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Sir J. FERGUSSON: The persons 
in question do as part of their weekly 
work an average of about two hours on 
a Sunday. I find that my predecessor 
said on the 7th March last year that the 
case of Post Office servants other than 
sorting clerks and telegraphists was 
under consideration. Since then extra 
Sunday pay has been extended to post- 
men at a considerable cost. 1 will now 
consider the cases mentioned, but I am 
not in a position to make any promises 
regarding them. 


EVICTED TENANTS AND THE LAND 
PURCHASE ACT. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
evicted tenants, or association on the 
part of evicted tenants, sought to take 
advantage of Section 13 of the Land 
Purchase Act of last Session before its 
expiration, and were unable to do so 
owing to the refusal of their landlords 
to co-operate; whether he can give the 
number of such tenants, the names of 
their landlords, and the grounds of their 
refusal to avail themselves of this Act to 
restore these evicted tenants to their 
late holdings ; and whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce or favour any 
legislation for this object ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no means of 
knowing the number of cases in which 
landlords and former tenants failed to 
agree to take advantage of the provisions 
referred to of the Land Purchase Act of 
last Session. I am not aware of any 
intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to propose or to suggest legislation 
of the compulsory nature indicated in 
the last paragraph. 


HOURS OF LABOUR OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN FRANCE, 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign A ffairs whether the French Legis- 
lature has yet passed any law to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Conference of Berlin regarding 
the hours of labour of women and chil- 
dlren ? ‘ 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith) : The French Legislature has 
not yet passed into law the Bill relating 
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to the hours of labour of women and 
children, but it is in the Orders of 
the Day for future consideration. 12 


METRE GAUGE RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the metre gauge railways of 
Rajputana, the North West Provinces, 
and Bengal, with a total length exceed- 
ing 3,800 miles, which are now divided 
into four separate and unconnected 
groups, could all be coupled together for 
about £400,000, or only two per cent. 
on the original capital outlay of 20 
millions sterling ; whether the Secretary 
of State is aware that the money can 
easily be found for constructing the 
missing links of this system, and thus 
establishing unbroken connection on the 
metre gauge lines, on which traffic can 
now only be carried on by repeated 
transfers from the vehicles of one gauge 
to those of another, from the Valley of 
Brahmaputra in the east, across the 
whole breadth of Northern India to the 
western seaboard; and whether the 
India Office proposes to sanction the 
short connections required to develop 
the full usefulness of these metre gauge 
railways ? 

Mr. CURZON: The question of con- 
structing these metre gauge lines 
is now under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State in Council, who 
is therefore unable, at the present 
moment, to make any public state- 
ment as to the cost of construction 
or the means of raising the money. 


RULES FOR RETIREMENT IN THE 
ARMY AND MILITIA. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether a sergeant-major is, 
under the Royal Warrant, compulsorily 
retired at 45 if serving with his regiment, 
and at 50 if with the depot; whether, 
under the Militia Regulations, a sergeant 
of the permanent staff must retire at 50, 
unless he was so serving prior to July 
1881, while for sergeants of the Regular 
Army there is no such limit, and men 
are actually serving with the Regulars 
who would on the score of age be re- 
tired if they belonged to the Militia; and 
whether he proposes to remove the 
grievance complained of ? 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The rules for 
retirement of warrant officers and for the 
permanent staff of the Militia are as 
stated in the question. They are neces- 
sary for efficiency. There is no age fixed 
for the compulsory retirement of non- 
commissioned officers in the Army, but 
commanding officers take care not to re- 
tain men who are no longer efficient. In 
the last annual Return, out of 13,203 
sergeants only 29 were over the age of 50, 
and 17 of these were in the Royal 
Artillery, for the most part master gun- 
ners. I am not aware that any grievance 
exists. 


THE HENRY BARREL COMPANY. 


Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): 1 beg toask the Secretary of State 
for War if the Government sold the 
machinery to the Henry Barrel Company 
for the purpose of manufacturing the 
order for 30,000 carbines, and for what 
sum ; and what was the original cost of 
the machinery ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; the 
machinery in question was not sold to the 
Henry Company for the purpose indi- 
cated in the question. Early in 1889 we 
sold to the company for £2,000 certain 
machinery, fixings, &c., which had been 
used in making the component parts of 
Martini-Henry rifles. It had been in 
use for many years and fetched its full 
value. As the Martini-Henry rifles 
would be in use for some time to come, it 
was considered to be an advantage that 
there should be a company able to make 
the spare parts, but it was intimated to 
them at the time of the sale that no orders 
of any kind could be guaranteed to them. 
I cannot state the original cost of the 
machinery. 


* ACTING” AND “OUTDOOR” CUSTOMS 
OFFICERS, 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it was intended by the 
Treasury Minute of the 24th March, 1891, 
that the employment of “ Acting” Officers 
should be limited to cases of exceptional 
pressure or emergency in regard to 
Customs Officers generally or to Outdoor 
officers only ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The whole of the 
Treasury Minute in question relates only 
to Outdoor officers. 
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LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE, 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, §8.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, with a view to 
the House being able to form a judgment 
on the recommendations of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, and on the very 
conflicting opinions advanced by the 
minority, he will lay upon the Table the 
whole of the evidence taken before that 
Committee ; and, if so, when he expects 
to be able to do so? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can only 
refer to the replies I have already given 
on this subject, and say that directly I 
receive the evidence taken by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, I will consider 
whether I can lay it upon the Table. I 
have already stated that it is my wish to 
present it. 


REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury why, in the 
contract between the Controller of the 
Stationery Office and Reuter’s Telegrain 
Company of 21st December, 1891, no 
provision is made for carrying out the 
terms of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 13th February, 1891, in 
regard to the payment by the contractor 
of a fair rate of wages to the men he 
employs under the contract? 


Sir J. GORST: Before the tender of 
Reuter’s Telegram Company for report- 
ing the Parliamentary Debates was ac- 
cepted, the attention of the Company 
was drawn by the Controller of the 
Stationery Office to the terms of the 
Resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons on 15th February, 1891, and 
an assurance was received that the spirit 
of the Resolution would be complied 
with. The Government has no reason 
to doubt that the assurance so given is 
being duly carried out. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: May I ask why 
this Resolution was not inserted in the 
contract, in order to make it perfectly 
clear to the public ? 

Sir J. GORST: The reasons against 
such a course were explained last year in 
the Debate on the Motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member himself. 
It is not expedient to insert the Resolu- 
tion as a condition of a contract, as was 
then stated. 
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THE STEAMER “SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH.” 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is aware that the steamer Sir 
Walter Raleigh put into Bantry Bay 
recently with her propeller «disabled ; 
whether the Board of Trade permitted 
her to be taken in tow for Dunkirk 
without having undergone repairs; 
whether he is aware that she broke adrift 
from the tug engaged in towing her; 
that Her Majesty's ships 7riwmph and 
Shannon were despatched to rescue her; 
and that she was picked up by another 
steamer, and towed back to Bantry Bay 
before the Government war vessels 
reached her; and, if so, whether, in 
view of the danger to the crew involved 
in the steamer being towed across the 
Channel in her present helpless condi- 
tion, the Board ot Trade will direct the 
necessary repairs to be executed at the 
nearest dockyard; and if he is aware 
that the Royal Victoria Dockyard, Cork 
Harbour, affords ample facilities for the 
repair of sailing vessels and steamers ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
am informed that this steamer did put 
into Bantry Bay recently, disabled, as 
stated in the question. There is no 
Board of Trade surveyor stationed there, 
but the coastguard officers reported by 
telegram to the officer at Dublin that 
the hull of the steamer was seaworthy ; 


‘and they did not think any further 


action necessary, as she was being towed 
by a powerful tug. I am also informed 
that she broke adrift from the tug, and 
eventually returned to Bantry Bay, 
where she was surveyed by a Board of 
Trade surveyor despatched from Cork 
for the purpose. He reports that he 
found her hull seaworthy. I have 
directed the surveyor to allow her to leave 
Bantry with sufficient tug power, on an 
undertaking being given that she will 
proceed to the nearest convenient 
port for repairs to her machinery. 


CHARGE FOR BIRTH CERTIFICATE. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference to 
the charge of 3s. 7d. for birth certificate 
which must be paid by pupils entering 
for the intermediate examination in 
Ireland, whether the Irish Office has yet 
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made any communication to the registrars 
with a view to reduce the charge to a 
nominal sum ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The fee referred to 
is a statutable one, and there is, there- 
fore, no power to suggest its reduction. 


THE DEATH OF P. W. NALLY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the death of P. W. Nally, in Mountjoy 
Gaol, whether he will have a copy of 
the evidence and verdict given at the 
coroner's inquest laid upon the Table of 
the House; and whether Dr. Nally, 
brother of the deceased, was obliged to 
leave the gaol at 10 o'clock on the night 
when his brother was dying there ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
are not aware of any authentic report 
of the proceedings at the inquest in the 
case of P. W. Nally. Dr. Nally was 
not obliged to leave the prison when his 
brother was dying. On the contrary, as 
stated in reply to a previous question, 
Dr. Nally, with other friends, was 
present at his brother's death, which 
occurred about 9.50 p.m. 


Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon 
Gentleman not aware that the coroner 
at the inquest was bound to take a copy 
of the depositions made before him ? 
Are we to have them, or is it intended 
to conceal from the Members of this 
House all information as to the death of 
this man ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have answered 
the question in accordance with the 
information given tome. So far as I 
am able to ascertain, the Irish Govern- 
ment have no authentic report of the 
proceedings at the inquest ; but if there 
is an authentic report of course I will 
make inquiry about it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether it 
is not the practice of a coroner to take 
a copy of the evidence given before him ; 
and whether the Irish Government will 
inquire if it was not done in this case ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Undoubtedly it is 
usual for a coroner to take the depo- 
sitions, but Iam not aware whether it 
was done in the present case. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a memorial from 
a large number of resident householders 
in the parishes of Upperchurch and 
Drumbane, County Tipperary, represent- 
ing a population of nearly 3,000 in- 
habitants, praying that they would be 
afforded the accommodation of a Sunday 
post at the village of Upperchurch ; 
whether he is aware of the great incon- 
venience the residents in this locality are 
subject to (some of them persons in busi- 
ness, clergymen, and others) owing to 
there being no postal delivery on Sun- 
days; and whether the want could be 
supplied at a trifling cost by the appoint- 
ment of a rural messenger on the Sun- 
days from Ballycahill to Upperchurch, 
the distance being only five miles; and, 
if so, will steps be taken to have this 
public want supplied ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Such a memo- 
rial has been received, but it has not 
been found practicable to comply with 
its prayer because of the expense in- 
volved. Even the existing service en- 
tails considerable loss on the Revenue. 


FAIR RENT APPEALS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the fact that the landlords in 
the union of Dunmanway who have had 
fair rents fixed before the Sub-Commis- 
sioners are pressing their tenants for 
the old rents without allowing them the 
reductions granted by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he will expedite the hearing of 
appeals in the union referred to by the 
Chief Land Commissioners ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no informa- 
tion on the subject-matter of this ques- 
tion; but I would remind the hon. 
Member that there is statutable provi- 
sion for an adjustment between landlord 
and tenant in respect to payments made 
in regard to altered rents. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ascertain when the Land 
Commissioners will hear the appeals ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am sure the 
Land Cemmission would desire to 


expedite the proceedings as much as 
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Mr. GILHOOLY: In the meantime, 
allow me to say, the landlords are press- 
ing for the old rents which the tenants 
are unable to pay. 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no power to 
interfere ; but the Court to which appli- 
cation is made will have power to take 
into consideration all circumstances of 
that kind. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that at a recent public meeting 
held at Goleen, Captain Welch, R.M., 
had a number of policemen, armed with 
rifles and batons, drawn up close and in 
view of the meeting, and threatened that 
if any illegal language was made use of 
he would disperse the meeting by force ; 
and what Statute, if any, empowered 
Captain Welch to disperse the meeting ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The facts appear to 
he as follows. From what had occurred 
at a meeting held at Goleen a few days 
previously, Captain Welcl. had reason to 
believe that the meeting referred to 
would be used for the promotion of in- 
timidation, in relation to certain evictions 
which were being carried on in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Before the 
commencement of the meeting he spoke 
publicly to Father Forrest, P.P., pointing 
out the illegality of such a course, and 
warning him that if the meeting proved 
to be an unlawful assembly it would be 
his duty to disperse it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to ask the Attorney General to ex- 
plain under what Law or Statute this 
proceeding was taken. I should like at 
the same time to ask him to extend his 
answer so as to cover a case in which a 
similar proceeding was taken against my- 
self when I endeavoured to address my 
constituents in a peaceable district. I 
want to know under what Statute a 
magistrate was justified in approaching 
me on the platform, and saying to me— 

“ Mr. Dillon, if you use any language which, 
in my judgment, is illegal, I shall break up. 
this meeting.” 

Mr. MADDEN: I cannot answer, of 
course, for what occurred in the case re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. He asks 
me under what Law or Statute a meeting, 
assuming it to be called for the purpose 
of intimidation, was dispersed, 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. 





possible. 


Gentleman has missed the point of my 
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question. I was told this was a legal 
meeting, and that I could hold it, but 
that if my language in the judgment of 
the magistrate wasimproper or illegal the 
meeting would be dispersed. 

Mr. MADDEN: [ assumed that the 
question put across the Table had refer- 
ence to the facts of the case brought 
before me by the question on the Paper, 
but, if the hon. Gentleman wishes for in- 
formation about other meetings, I must 
ask him to give me notice. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that at the previous 
meeting referred to there was a police re- 
porter in attendance? If it was illegal, 
why not bring a prosecution ; but why 
should a Magistrate be judge and jury 
ip the case ? 

Mr. P. J. OBRIEN: Has Captain 
Welch had any lega! training whatever? 

Mr. MADDEN: I[ am not aware that 
the legal training of Captain Welch has 
anything to do with the matter. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is evidently declining to answer the 
question I have put to him. It is 
whether it is legal for an Irish Magistrate 
to set himself up on the spot as a judge 
of the language of the speakers, and, if 
so, under what Law it is done? Mr. 
Speaker, I must ask the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the point of my 
question. If the meeting was illegal, 
why was it allowed to be held at all? It 
was allowed to be held, and that is a 
proof that in the opinion of the Magis- 
trate it was not illegal, and the question 
is under what Law or Statute the Magis- 
strate was entitled to constitute himself 
on the spot a judge, not only as to 
whether the meeting was illegal or not, 
but also whether the language used by 
the speakers was illegal ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Magistrate could 
not constitute himself a judge of the 
legality of the language used at the meet- 
ing. But, if the hon. Gentleman wishes 
to go into the question of other meetings, 
I must request him to give me notice. 
In regard to the particular meeting 
to which the question on the Paper 
relates, Captain Welch, rightly or 
wrongly—I cannot go into that—after 
what occurred at a previous meeting was 
apprehensive that the meeting about to 
be held would be used for the purpose of 
intimidation. Now, if the meeting had 
been so used, it would have been an un- 
lawful assembly, and it would have been 
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his duty to disperse it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me if it was legal for Captain 
Welch to speak to gentlemen present at 
the meeting ; but, in stating his appre- 
hension and warning them of the 
possible consequences, he was doing 
nothing illegal. 

Mr. DILLON : The point of the ques- 
tion is that he stated that he would 
disperse the meeting if illegal language 
was used, and that amounts to saying 
that he would be the judge of the legality 
of such language. 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Gentleman 
will allow me to complete my answer, 
That is, no doubt, a point in the question, 
but what I said in reply is a totally 
different thing—-that Captain Welch, in 
stating that if the meeting was used for 
the purposes of intimidation it would be 
an unlawful assembly, and it would be 
his duty to disperse it, was acting per- 
fectly within the law. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN WHITE- 
GATE AND WOODFORD 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can now state when telegraph 
communication can be established between 
Whitegate and Woodford; whether he 
is aware that letters at present take two 
days to go from one town to the other, 
though the distance is only six miles : 
and what steps he intends taking to 
redress this grievance ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I have already 
explained that the circumstances would 
not admit of direct postal communication 
being established between the two places 
named. It is true that the letters take 
two days in passing from one to the 
other, but they are very few in number. 
With reference to the telegraph: on a 
similar question being asked last week 
the necessary inquiries were directed, 
but there has not yet been time to receive 
the Report. 


MAIL TRAIN SERVICE TO WEXFORD, 

Mr. SEXTON (on behalf of Mr. 
T. M. Heaty, Longford, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
proposes to take any, and what, steps to 
carry out the promise of the late Post- 
master General te grant a faster mail 
train service to Wexford ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am _ not 
informed that the late Postmaster 
General promised to grant a faster mail 
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train service to Wexford. He promised 
to endeavour to come to terms with the 
Railway Company for that purpose, but 
the extra payment which they would 
require is more than the Service can 
afford. So far as the Post Office itself is 
concerned, all that is possible has been 
done by sorting on the way, and by the 
employment of additional force to expe- 
dite the delivery of the letters at Wex- 
ford, as well as at Enniscorthy. 


INSTRUCTION IN ARBORICULTURE, 


Mr. HAYDEN (on behalf of Mr. 
Harrison, Tipperary, Mid.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
authorities in Ireland, following the 
precedent set by the Board of Agricul- 
ture in England, have taken any steps 
to provide for suitable instruction in the 
higher and lower branches of arboricul- 
ture and silviculture, as advised by the 
Select Committee on Forestry in 1887 ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have called for, 
but not yet received, Reports on this 
question. I must therefore ask the hon. 
Member to be good enough to defer it. 


TREE-PLANTING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Harrison): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in how many 
cases and to what extent the Congested 
Districts Board has availed itself of its 
power to undertake the re-afforesting of 
waste lands in Ireland ; and whether he 
will use his influence to urge upon the 
Board the great importance of  tree- 
planting in [freland, and the yearly 
increasing likelihood of its proving 
remunerative in the near future ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have taken over from the 
Land Commission the carrying out of the 
forestry operations at Knockboy, County 
Galway. The lands being dealt with 
comprise 914 statute acres. This is the 
only case up to the present in which the 
Congested Districts Board have availed 
themselves of their powers to develop 
forestry in Ireland, but a proposal to pur- 
chase additional land is at present under 
consideration. 

Mr. HAYDEN (on behalf of Mr. 
Harrison): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what advances have been by the 
Board of Works, under C!ause 20 of the 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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land) Act, which included the planting of 
trees amongst the objects to which, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, the Board of 
Works was authorised to inake advances 
under the 31st section of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act of 1881 ? 

Sir J. GORST: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer that 
question, and to say that no advances 
have been made. 


AN INSANE CONVICT. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that a 
convict named Clarke, late Postmaster 
and Churchwarden at Bringham, Norfolk, 
now confined in Portland Prison, has 
become insane; and whether he will 
consider his case with a view to his 
release ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: A prisoner named 
Clarke has become insane, and is now at 
Broadmoor. I am informed that there 
is no ground whatever for the suggestion 
that his insanity is due to prison treat- 
ment. The medical officer reports that it 
was probably congenital. During the time 
he was in a convict prison he never made 
a complaint to the authorities, nor did 
he send any petition to the Home 
Office. 


ENNISKILLEN GAOL. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Prisons 
Board claim the area in front of the 
gaol in Enniskillen, extending from the 
gaol wall to the channel adjoining the 
county road leading south to Castlecoole ; 
and, if so, is it the duty of the Board to 
keep it in proper repair and clean it; 
will they either do so, or hand it over to 
the Local Authority, the Town Com- 
missioners, to put it into and keep it in 
proper condition ; and is this gaol being 
now used as a prison, or is it intended that 
the authorities will discontinue its use as 
such, and permit it to fall into further 
dilapidation; if not, will they in- 
struct an engineer to inspect and 
report on the condition and appearance 
of the outside front wall, doors, &c., with 
a view to due repairs ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am causing in- 
quiries to be made in regard to the sub- 
ject of this question, but have not yet 
received the information. 
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RENTS IN ENNISKILLEN. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is sware that rents in 
many cases and generally were increased 
by the Land Commissioners in “Ennis- 
killen, county Fermanagh, last week ; 
and if he will state the number of cases 
in which rents were thus increased, and 
the number in which they were reduced, 
at those sittings; and the number of 
appeals by the landlord and tenant re- 
spectively, both in the cases of increased 
and reduced rents ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
at the recent sitting of the Land Com- 
missioners’ Court of Appeal at Ennis- 
killen 82 were heard. They 
included 55 landlords’ appeals, of which 
28 were raised and 27 confirmed. Of the 
six cress appeals, one was raised and five 
were confirmed. Of the 20 tenants’ 
appeals, 12 were confirmed and eight re- 
duced. 


cases 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, 


Mr. JORDAN (on behalf of Mr. 
Cuance, Kilkenny, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
the provisions of “The Deeds of Arrange- 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1890,” so far as 
relate to private arrangements, and 
especially Sub-section 5, of Section 2, 
have been disregarded ; and what steps 
the Government proposes to take to 
ensure the observance of the Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I have made inquiries 
into this matter. I iind that a difficulty 
has arisen in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, especially having regard to 
the enactments of the sub-section referred 
toin the question. The matter is too 
technical to be explained in reply to a 
question. But I have given the matter 
careful consideration, »and I believe that 
the difficulty is capable of being re- 
moved. 


PAYMENT OF RATES AS BETWEEN 
LANDLORD AND TENANT, 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether with reference to the provision 
in Clause 2, Sub-section (2) (a) of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill, by 
which (notwithstanding any contract by 
the owner, whether in town or country, 
to pay the county cess or borough rate, 
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or any part thereof) the whole of any 
increase beyond the present amount of 
thecessor rate is to be paid by the occupier 
only, the Government ave prepared to 
introduce a Bill regulating the contracts 
between landlord and tenant concerning 
the payment of rates in every part of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): | must remind the hon. Membe: 
that the main outlines of our programm: 
are now before the House, and I an 
afraid I cannot undertake to make any 
addition to it. 


of the Black Rod. 


CARLOWAY PIER. 


Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro 
marty): I beg to ask the First Lord ot 
the Treasury whether he has receive: 
tenders for the construction of the pier 
at Carloway, in the [sland of Lewis, some 
months ago, and how soon is he likely te 
decide to proceed with the work; and 
whether, in reference to the construction 
of the road from Stornoway to Carloway, 
effect is to be given to the unanimous 
decision of the district committee of the 
County Council as to the manner of its 
construction ¢ 

Sir J. GORST: My right hon. Friend 
has asked me to reply to this question 
Tenders for the construction of fhe 
pier were submitted in December, and! 
are now under the consideration of thi 
promoters. In accordance with tl. 
usual rule the works cannot be com 
menced until the Provisional Order fox 
their execution has received the sanction 
of Parliament, but every effort will be 
made to expedite the passing of the 
confirming Bill. As regards the road 
from Stornoway to Carloway the Secre- 
tary for Scotland has been in communieca- 
tion with the County Council, with the 
result that there is now practically an 
agreement as to the method of construc- 
tion, and it only remains to settle the 
question how far a portion of the present 
road near Stornoway may be utilised. 


THE YEOMAN USHER OF THE BLACK 
; ROD. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 

I beg to ask the First Lord of the 

Treasury whether it is intended to take 

advantage of the opportunity afforded 

by the death of Sir Spencer Clifford to 


combine the duties of Yeoman Usher of 
3M 
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the Black Rod and of Secretary to the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, as recommended 
by the House of Lords Committee of 8th 
August, 1889, with a view to effect a 
saving of £700 per annum ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the hon. 
Gentleman is aware, the matter is not 
within the competence of the Govern- 
ment, but it is entirely within that of 
the House of Lords itself, and I am 
given to understand that their Lordships 
desire to carry out, as soon as possible, 
the intention expressed by the Committee 
to which the question refers. 


PENSIONS AND SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he would 
object to a Motion for a Return showing 
the total amount of the Exchequer issues 
in the year ending 3lst March, 1891, in 
respect of pensions and superannuation 
allowances, indicating the total amount 
charged for the purpose on the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and the total amount 
issued for the purpose on account 
of Naval Services, Military Services, 
Civil Services, Customs and Inland 
Revenue Departments, and Post Office 
Services; and whether he would ob- 
ject to the inclusion in the Re- 
turn of the total amount paid out of the 
local taxation account in respect of police 
superannuation, and of the total amount 
expended by Local Authorities during the 
year upon pensions and superannuation 
allowances ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The information 
for which the hon. Member asks in the 
first part of his question is contained in 
the Report of the Appropriation Account, 
so that there would be no need of a Re- 
turn. With regard to the information 
sought for in the second part of the ques- 
tion, I must refer him to my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern 
ment Board. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 

folk): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture a question, of which 
I have given him private notice—namely, 
whether his attention has been called to 
statements in the Observer with regard to 
the action taken by the Board of Agri- 
culture in reference to the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease ? 

Mr. Labouchere 
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Disease. 


Sir WALTER BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I also wish to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has heard of any 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at 
Edinburgh, and also at Ashurst in 
Sussex ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
Barttelot), I regret to say that I received 
notice on Saturday of an outbreak which 
has occurred at Edinburgh. I have made 
inquiry into the circumstances of that 
ease; but the reports I have received up 
to the present time do not enable me to 
trace the origin of the outbreak. It is 
also true, I am sorry to say, that the out- 
break which occurred in Sussex some 
days ago appears to have extended to 
Ashurst to a farm there, and to a neigh- 
bouring farm called the Bentley Farm. 
In reply to the question of my hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Edward Birkbeck), 
I have to say that my attention has been 
called to various statements which have 
recently appeared in the paper referred 
to, to the effect that we are relaxing our 
precautions in connectiun with the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
have treated the matter with levity, and 
reflecting severely on the conduct of the 
Board of Agriculture generally. There 
is no foundation for these statements, 
and I can only suppose that they are 
based upon a complete misapprehension 
as to the effect of some of the most recent 
orders of the Board and the cireum- 
stances under which they have been 
passed. It is true we have re-opened the 
London Market and revoked the order 
for prohibiting the movement of animals 
alive from the market, for this reason: 
London must be fed, and if those orders 
were continued animals would be sold at 
railway stations, in yards, at private 
lairs, and other places over which we 
should and could have no control what- 
ever. We have therefore thought it best 
tore-open the market, leaving the animals 
free to be taken from the market to their 
destination within the County of London, 
buttaking the most stringent precautions, 
in which we are being most admirably 
served by the police, to prevent a single 
animal from the market going beyond the 
limits of the County of London. The 
effect, I hope, will be this : that animals 
will go freely into the market, and if 
unhappily the disease should be brought 
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Business of 


into it again we shall have them 
altogether under our control and be able 
to deal with it at onee. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
1 should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, with respect to the outbreak 
at Edinburgh, whether he can inform the 
House if he has any reason to suppose it 
is connected with cases which have arisen 
in London, or whether it is an independ- 
ent outbreak ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: As far as I have 
been able to ascertain up to the present 
time the outbreak in Edinburgh is re- 
garded as quite independent of that 
which took place in London ; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman knows very well, 
it is quite possible that the disease may 
have been conveyed from London to 
Edinburgh without there being any in- 
dication of it. 


MEETINGS AT WORLD'S END,CHELSEA. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Home Secretary 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that a meeting which was being 
held at World’s End, Chelsea, on Sunday 
was suddenly attacked and broken up by 
the police without any warning being 
given to the speakers, and notwith- 
standing his answer on the 23rd _ instant 
to a deputation that such meetings would 
not be interfered with ? 


Mr. WHITMORE: I would also, 
before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, ask whether it_is not the 
fact the meeting that day was disorderly 
and obstructed the traffic; and whether 
the police did not interfere with 
it until the disorder and obstruction 
caused by it compelled them to do so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What I said to 
the deputation on the 25rd instant was 
that if we think the meetings at the 
World’s End were of the same character 
as those which preceded August last, 
and were accompanied by no disturbance 
of the peace and no obstruction to the 
public thoroughfare, the police would 
not interfere; but I added that the 
police would be neglecting their first 
duty if they did not interfere with such 
meetings as had taken place there since 
September last. I am informed that 
yesterday the police had orders to avoid 
interference with t 1e meeting if possible, 
and an Assistant Commissioner attended 
in person to enforce these orders. The 
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police were not sent for, and did not 
interfere at all until the number of 
persons: assembled had so largely 
increased that the thoroughfares were 
blocked and there were much noise and 
disturbance. The Inspector then re- 
quested the speaker to desist, calling his 
attention to the obstruction and disturb- 
ance, and informing him that there 
was illness in several neighbouring 
houses. The speaker refused to desist, 
and the policemen then caused the 
central group to move on and cleared 
the roadway. I am informed that 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood were 
for some time prevented from leaving 
their houses, and that a clergyman, 
whose mission room is at World’s End, 
was unable to get there. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: In the 
absence of the President of the Local 
Government Board, I wish to ask the 
Home Secretary what law there is that 
justifies a Deputy Returning Officer 
counting votes at a County Council 
Election at his office instead of at the 
polling place, as is now being done at one 
of the divisions of Norfolk? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman for notice of that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Butit is going 


on now. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
THE SCOTCH EQUIVALENT GRANT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
undertake not to take to-night Vote 4, 
Class 7, of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, relating to local taxation (Scot- 
land), the reason being that it is so 
obviously mixed up with the subject of 
the Bill he proposes to bring in that we 
could hardly vote the money until we 
have seen that measure ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
that the connection which the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of exists, at all events, 
to the extent he thinks it does; but I 
hope hon. Gentlemen opposite will allow 
us to bring in our Bill as soon as we can, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman will 
do his best to facilitate the proceedings 
so that the Bill may be printed as soon 





as possible. I cannot give an absolute 
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promise that we will not take the Vote 
to-night, but I think it is improbable 
that it will be reached. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
It will be very inconvenient to many of 
us to be obliged to wait for the chance of 
its coming on; but, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say it will not be 
taken, we need not do so. 

Mr. BALFOUR: The fact of the 
matter is that the House itself will be 
greatly inconvenienced unless we can 
get through the Supplementary Esti- 
mates in the course of this week. As 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, we 
have only Monday and Thursday in 
which to do so, and if the financial 
business is postponed it will be necessary 
for the Government te ask for the time 
of private Members at a much earlier 
date than they would otherwise desire 
to do; but on that condition I should 
have no objection to acceding to the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman. 


THE GRESHAM CHARTER. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, for the convenience of the 
House generally, whether he will afford 
sufticient time for the discussion of the 
Gresham Charter, because the stoppage of 
other business one hour before the usual 
time would not afford adequate opportu- 
nity for debate ? 

Mx. A. J. PALFOUR: Well, Sir, as 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware, a 
question was put to me byan hon. Friend 
of my own on this side of the House upon 
the subject a few nights ago, and I then 
pointed out to the House that this was 
not a discussion which would be, or could 
be, brought to a premature conclusion 
under the Twelve o’Clock Rule; and that, 
therefore, although it might involve our 
sitting an hour or two later and might be 
inconvenient, yet the discussion would 
reach its fullterm. I have every desire 
to meet the wishes of the House, but I 
cannot create time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knows. We are already 
hampered for time in con-equence of the 
anxious desire of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to discuss our Bills before they are 
introduced; and we kave not been 
allowed to introduce some of the most 
important of our measures ; I am, there- 
fore, afraid that I cannot at present give 
the right hon. Gentleman the promise for 
which he asks. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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THE DIPLOMATIC VOTE. 

Mr. MORTON: May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he proposes 
to go on with the Diplomatic Vote in the 
Supplementary Estimates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; accord- 
ing to the arrangement come to on 
Friday, that will stand first on Friday 
next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SERVICES AND 
1891-2 


SUPPLY — CIVIL 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Cuass VI. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £90,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1892, as a Grant in Aid of the Capital of the 
Pension Fund created under the provisions of 
the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) ct, 
1879.” 

(6.40.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
This, Mr. Courtney, is a Vote of very 
considerable interest, if not to English 
Members, who are now leaving the 
House in such numbers, at any rate to 
Irish Members. By this Vote it is pro- 
posed to take the whole of Ireland's 
equivalent, for the current year, of the 
grant given to England for freeing edu- 
cation. It is proposed to take this whole 
sum of £90,000, and apply it, not to 
any immediate purposes, but in aid of 
the National Teachers’ Fund. Now, the 
question of the application of this money 
has been lying over since last year. It 
was frequently mentioned in the House 
in the later months of last Session ; and 
now, when we are in close proximity 
to the end of the financial year, 
we find we are obliged to deal 
with it, not by a Bill, but by a Vote in 
Supply. I feel obliged to confess that, 
whilst a Vote in Supply is a very proper 
and convenient mode for dealing with 
money, when the principle of expendi- 
ture has been already affirmed, yet I can 
conceive nothing more inconvenient or 
prejudicial to the privileges, or destrue- 
tive of the rights of Members than to 
present a new proposal, never affirmed 
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or even debated, and perhaps to carry it 
into effect by procedure in Supply. If 
it were a Bill, we would have an oppor- 
tunity of proposing useful Amendments 
which might have a chance of acceptance ; 
but under this procedure, if we think the 
sum is not enough for the purpose we 
cannot move to increase it, and we 
cannot reduce it if it were thought that 
the amount was needlessly large. Again, 
Sir, it will not be denied that the in- 
formation on the face of this Estimate is 
of the most meagre possible kind. There 
isa feot note in which we are told some- 
thing which we know already, and upon 
which we do not require to be informed. 
We are told where the money comes 
from. Members are well aware that 
this money is 9 per cent.——Lreland’s 
share—of the Free Education grant. But 
upon what we do require to know we 
receive no information. We are not 
told what circumstances have arisen to 
render necessary the appropriation of 
this great sum to the particular purpose 
in question. It is only a week ago that 
the right hon. Gentleman told us that— 
“Either the payments into the fund had 
been too small, or the payments out of it had 
been too large.” 
Now, that might be a description of any 
fund that had ever been found to be in 
an unsatisfactory condition. What we 
want to know is, which is it? Have the 
payments been smaller than was 
originally expected; or have the pay- 
ments out been larger? The right hon. 
Gentleman has truly said that the fund 
showed a tendency to get into bad water. 
Surely we are entitled to more informa- 
tion. Is it in bad water now? It has 
been suggested that the State is not re- 
sponsible for the condition of this fund. 
Why, Sir, this fund was founded by a 
public Act of Parliament in 1879, and by 
that Act £1,300,000 was taken out of 
the Irish Church Surplus Fund, and ap- 
plied in aid of this very fund now 
before us. Under that Act an 
elaborate system was devised. Three- 
fourths of the teachers’ premiums 
were to be paid out of the Church 
Government subvention; the other 
fourth was to be supplied by the teachers 
“who joined the fund. Who is it who is 
responsible for the Vote? If anyone 
will turn to the Estimates, and look at 
the Vote for the Treasury and subordi- 
“mate Departments, he will find that one 
of the, -ubordinate Departments is the 
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office of this very Pension Fund. The 
superintendent of the pension office is a 
gentleman who receives £200 a year, and 
who is besides an actuary. So that you 
have an official actuary recognised in one 
of the great Departments of State in 
charge of this pension office in Dublin. 
It was his duty to see that the fund did 
not get into backwater, or even into the 
tendency to get into backwater. He 
should have warned the Government, 
and the Government should have warned 
this House, that the fund was getting 
into an unsound condition. I see in the 
Estimates we are told that the receipts of 
the fund are not in excess of liabilities as 
declared by the recent valuation. Why 
did not the recent valuation disclose 
that? I would suggest we ought to 
have a copy of the recent valuation; at 
least, we ought to have the substance of 
it. I now ask whatever Minister rises 
to reply, to inform us as to its precise 
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effect. Moreover, when did the de- 
ficiency begin to arise? What is the 
amount of it at the present moment? I 


particularly wish to know whether, if we 
agree to apply this £90,000 to the Pension 
| Fund now, we may assure ourselves that 
the fund will be in a sound position, 
| and that we shall not be told at the 
| end of another five years that the fund 
| shows a tendency to get into backwater, 
j and that some money is to be devoted 
| by the Government to the fund for the 
| purpose of assisting it. 1 think I am 
| entitled to say that it is hardly treating 
| lrish Members fairly in regard to a 
| matter of finance, when it is only ina 
speech upon the Debate that the Chief 
Secretary tells us incidentally what he 
intends to do. We have received 
numerous letters from Irish teachers 
upon the subject. One teacher, writing 
on the 28th February, said, with reference 
to the report that the Chief Secretary 
intended to hand over the £90,000 
accruing since September last to the 
Pension Fund 

“It is not fair, as it was meant that the 
teachers would charge no school fees. They 
will be at a loss for the half-year ending 31st 
March, so that they are entitled to be compen- 
suted in lieu of the school fees.” 
The suggestion here made is that upon 
the announcement of free education 
last year some of the teachers ceased 
collecting school fees—depending upon 
the’ establishment of free education. 
Their income for the present year is 
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consequently seriously diminished. I 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has inquired of the 
Commissioners of National Education if 
within the past half year an expectation 
amongst the people has led to the cessa- 
tion of school fees; and whether, if so, 
he has any proposal to meet the case ? I 
do not myself oppose the principle of 
the allocation of this fund in aid of the 
Pension Fund, but I submit that as some 
teachers may have incurred loss, we are 
entitled to have the most specific infor- 
mation given as to the circumstances of 
the Pension Fund. 

*(6.52.) Tue SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chat- 
ham): I will give the hon. Mem- 
ber the fullest information I possibly 
can in reply to his questions. The 
fund was created, as he indicated, 
by the appropriation of £1,300,000 out 
of the Irish Church surplus, to which was 
added a contribution by the teachers 
themselves. About three-fourths of the 
fund consists of the Irish Church 
surplus and accumulations, and about 
one-fourth consists of the contributions 
made by the teachers themselves andthe 
accumulations. The whole difficulty has 
arisen from an unfortunate, and I must 
say I think a mistaken, actuarial 
valuation made in the year 1885. That 
was at the end of the first quinquennial 
period of the fund. The Report made at 
that time to the then Government 
showed that the assets of the fund, 
on the 31st December, 1884, 
amounted to £1,664,872 and the liabili- 
ties to £1,468,285 only, showing a 
surplus of assets over liabilities of no 
less than £196,587. The Government 
of the day, 1885, had to deal with that 
surplus. It clearly belonged to the 
National School teachers of Ireland. It 
had to be aliocated in some way—either 
by reducing the amount of the subscrip- 
tion, or by increasing the benefits which 
had been provided by the Act of 1879. 
The Government of 1885 decided to take 
the latter course, and they changed the 
scheme of the Act of 1879 by promising 
the National School teachers of Ireland 
certain extra benefits. 

CotoneL NOLAN: What was the 
date in 1885 ? 

*Srrk JOHN GORST: The hon. 
Member asks a question which I 
shall be glad to answer later. This 
was what was done. In the first 

Mr. Sexton 
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place, provision was made for a return, 
to the representatives of a teacher 
who died, of the premiums which the 
teacher had paid towards his pension, and 
which according to the scheme of 1879 
would have been lost to the teacher's 
representatives in case of death; and 
the cost of this was supposed to amount 
to £35,000. Then there were the claims 
of members of certain abolished classes of 
teachers to somewhat increased pensions 
to be considered. These claims were 
admitted, amounting to a capital 
liability of about £3,500 more. 
Then there was a rule introduced that 
male and female teachers should be 
allowed to retire after 40 years’ service 
upon their maximum pension, reckoned 
from the age 21 in the case of males, and 
18 in the case of females. This conces- 
sion was calculated to involve a capital 
liability of about £150,000. Therefore, 
by these concessions which I have 
enumerated, nearly the whole estimated 
surplus of £196,000 was disposed of. 
The new rules were in operation for 
another quinquenpial period, and then 
there was another actuarial valuation 
made. And it turned out, that se far 
from the fund being then solvent there 
was a deficit in it. 

An hon. Memser: Was the valuation 
made by the same actuary ? 

*Sir JOHN GORST: I _ believe 
so. The actuarial valuation brought 
out in 1891 that the liabilities were 
£195,000 more than the assets, so that 
whereas at the end of the first 
quinquennial period there was a sum 
of £196,000 to the good, at the end of 
the second period there was £195,000 
to the bad. Of course the merits of 
highly technical actuarial calculations 
form a subject upon which Members of 
the Government, and, I daresay, Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland are not properly 
qualified to express an opinion. There- 
fore the Government, with this extraor- 
dinary variation between the first and 
second actuarial valuation, appointed a 
Committee consisting of three actuaries, 
one being the actuary who made the 
first Report—and, I believe, the second 
Report also—and two being inde- 
pendent actuaries. They are now pre- 
paring a Report which has not yet been 
submitted to the Government. Therefore 
T am as much in the dark as hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland are as to how this 
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first and second valuation arose. But 
when the investigation is completed Her 
Majesty’s Government will carefully con- 
sider the Report, and will see how this 
important fund can be brought into a 
condition of solvency. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They may 
bring out a surplus. 

*Sr JOHN GORST: I do not 
think that is likely; but, of course, 
it is possible. However, when this 
careful valuation is made, the 
Government will take the matter into 
their careful consideration to see that 
such steps are taken as can be taken to 
put the fund into a condition of solvency. 
With regard to the dates in 1885, I may 
explain that the valuation referred to 
the condition of the fund on the last 
day of 1884, and it was received in the 
middle of 1885. I am afraid that 
the question as to exactly what Govern- 
ment was in Office is rather doubtful. 
The probability is rather in favour of 
the last Government but three. I do 
not commit myself to a positive state- 
ment on that matter, but it was not 
the present Government, and _ not 
the last Government but one, but 
either the last Government but two 
or the last Government but three. 
Then there was this sum of £90,000, 
which was due to Irish education in 
some form or other as an equivalent to 
the English free school grant. and it 
was represented to Her Majesty's 
Government that it could not be applied 
to free education in Ireland, because 
the fees had already been paid for 
the current year. The Government 
could not find any object on which 
it could be spent which seemed more in 
the interests of Irish education than 
applying it to this fund and putting it in a 
condition of solvency. By the rules of 
1885, the teachers received greater 
benefits from the fund without being 
called upon to subscribe more to secure 
them. The object of the present pro- 
posal is to continue those benefits at the 
low subscription under the Act of 1879. 
I am sorry that more time has not been 
given to the Irish teachers and Members 
of Parliament to consider the matter. 
There is a great deal of force in the 
suggestion that the matter should 
be dealt with by Bill, but it is necessary 
that the money should be disposed of 
before the 31st of March of this year, or 
it will have to be paid back to the 
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Consolidated Fund and go towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. There 
is, therefore, scarcely time to pass an 
ordinary Bill on the subject, and I 
thought hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
would accept it in the form of a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, which would be 
equally conducive to their interests. 

(7.5.) Cortonzxr NOLAN (Louth, N.): 
I cannot quite understand the position 
with regard to this money which belongs 
to the Irish teachers, and has been simply 
confiscated by the Treasury. This sum 
of £90,000 became due last year, and we 
were told that it was the equivalent to 
the £500,000 or £600,000 which was 
the proportion of England. The then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said :— 

“T have a delightful scheme by which this 

sum will come into my fund for making my 
Land Act perfectly secure.” 
We Irish Members protested against. 
the money being confiscated in that way, 
and the disposal of the money was post- 
poned till this year. Now it ought to 
go to the teachers in some form or other. 
They may give it in the shape of class 
salaries, pensions, or capitation grants as 
they choose; but they are not going to 
do that. The Government have no right 
to dispose of this money as they are 
proposing to do. This fund was started 
in 1879 with £1,300,000 from the Irish 
Church surplus and went on well till 
1885, and then the Treasury comes 
forward and says it will increase the 
benefits to the teachers. I do not know 
which Government it was, but it is a 
significant fact that whenever there is 
a dispute as to Ireland’s share of any 
advantages Ireland always goes to the 
wall, In 1885 you made us a present 
of £196,000, and now you want to take 
it back again, which is the way you 
always behave towards Ireland. You have 
no right to give and take in this manner. 
Last year you told us that Ireland was 
to get a proportional share of the Grant, 
and now you are giving us none at all. 
You are putting the £90,000 into a 
reserve fund of the Treasury, and the 
teachers will get no benefit from it. 
Then what is the cost of administering 
the Fund ? 

Mr. JACKSON : 
administration. 

CotoyeL NOLAN: In 1885 you pre- 
tended to make a gift to Ireland of 
£196,000 ; what right have you in 1892 
to take this £90,000 to make up that 


There is no cost of 
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original sum without the consent of 
the Irish Members? If I can get 
any of my hon. Friends to support 
me I shall be inclined to vote against 
this £90,000. I do _ not believe 
it will be confiscated on the 31st of 
March. It is confiscated already. The 
teachers lose it actually either, with or 
without the consent of the Irish Members, 
and I rather think the latter way is the 
better of the two. 

*Srr JOHN GORST: In 1885 fresh 
rules were made under Section 10 of the 
Act of 1879, which empowers the Trea- 
sury, at any time after the passing of 
the Act, with the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, to make rules from time to 
time for the administration of the Act. 
These are the rules which prescribe the 
amount of benefit to be given to the 
teachers under the Act. The new rules 
of 1885 gave the teachers greater benefits, 
the Treasury being under the impression 
that the fund was more than solvent. 
The fund was, however, found to be less 
than solvent on an actuarial examination 
in 1891, and it was found that unless some- 
thing ef this sort were done, some 
capital sum carried to the relief of the 
fund, teachers entering the service in 
the future would have less benefits than 
those at present in the service are 
receiving. The fund was created out of 
the Irish Church surplus, and the invest- 
ment of the fund is prescribed by the Act, 
so that the Office of the Treasury is purely 
ministerial in carrying out its provisions. 
It isonly on the fund created by Parlia- 
ment that the teachers have any claim, 
and therefore if that fund is insufficient 
without a subvention of this kind it 
becomes the duty of the Treasury to 
make fresh rules which would give less 
benefits to teachers. 

(7.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, 8.): The statement of the 
Secretary to the Treasury was pertectly 
clear, but I do not think it will be very 
satisfactory to Irish Members. The 
Actuarial Report in 1885 showed a surplus 
of £195,000, but we are told that the 
Actuarial Report in 1890 showed a deficit 
of £190,000, and now there is another 
Actuarial Committee sitting to inquire 
into its actual state. Will this £90,000 
make the fund solvent? At any rate it 
will help in that direction, and I must 
rot be taken as objecting to it. I want 


to point out that we have one precedent 
for dealing with this fund. Last year 
Colonel Nolan 
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the Constabulary Pension Fund was 
found to be in the same condition— 
insolvent. But the Government did 
not take any money of this kind 
to make it up; the Government 
made it up themselves. I think the 
Irish teachers are entitled to this money, 
and if there be a deficiency in the 
Fund I do not say that this is not a 
good way of meeting it. But I should 
like some explanation from some Mem- 
ber of the Government as to the difference 
in the treatment of the two Funds. 
(7.20.) Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I want to know if there is any precedent 
in the history of Parliament for calling 
upon a Committee of this House to vote 
a large sum of money to make good a 
deficiency in a fund when nobody knows 
if there is a deficiency at all? I under- 
stood the Secretary to the Treasury to 
say that the actuary who made the 
valuation in 1885, and the one in 1890, 
producing such utterly different results, 
isone and the same individual. If that 
be so, no reliance can be placed on the 
valuation of that gentleman. We are 
left entirely in the dark as to the deficit, 
and the Government has appointed a 
committee of this gentleman and two 
others to look into the matter. Yet we 
are asked to vote this £90,000 to make 
up the deficit while that committee is 
still sitting, and has not yet reported. 
The Government has given us no reason 
for believing in this deficit at all, and it 
is most unjust to the teachers to take 
the money and apply it in this way. If 
the Government had been able to deal 
with the money when it dealt with the 
grants to England and Scotland the 
teachers would now have been in the 
enjoyment of it; and if the fund had 
then been found to be insolvent, does 
anyone doubt for a moment that it 
would have been held to be the duty of 
the Government to make up the de- 
ficiency which had arisen entirely from 
their maladministration. The Irish 
teachers are admittedly the worst paid in 
the three countries, and that makes it a 
greater hardship that this money should 
be disposed of as the Government pro- 
poses. Last year the principle on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid it 
down that this money was to be distri- 
buted to the three countries wes mot 
unjust. On what ground was it de 
cided that Ireland was only to have 9 
per cent. of the total sum? The Govern- 
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ment proclaims itself Unionist and deter- 
mined to keep Ireland part of the United 
Kingdom, but when it comes to distri- 
buting money they are Separatists, and 
set up a totally different principle to 
guide our finance. The right hon. 
Gentleman, instead of taking the number 
of children to be provided for and giving 
the grant at so much per head on the 
school attendance, as in the other two 
countries, asks us to accept from him 
what are the relative contributions from 
the three countries to the Imperial 
funds, which contributions are calcu- 
lated by him in the dark, and which 
he gives us nomeans of checking. We 
are told over and over again that Ire- 
land is te share to the fullest extent 
in all the benefits of a division as part 
and parcel of the United Kingdom. 
Here, because she is the poorest part 
of the Kingdom, and, according to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, only 
contributes 9 per cent. of the Imperial 
funds, her school children are to get a 
very much smaller grant per head than 
those of the other parts of the King. 


dom. [ want to know on _ what 
ground he justifies that proportion. 
Scotland is treated far more justly 


than Ireland is. The principle which 
underlies the distribution is the principle 
of separatism in finance. When the 
question of the distribution of money 
comes to be considered, the Government 
are Separatists and not Unionists; they 
act as Separatists in the matter of 
finance, and in that only. Instead of 
giving the grant at a rate per head of the 
children attending school, as they do in 
England, they act on the principle of 
the relative contributions of the three 
countries, and even then they give us no 
means of checking the figures. In con- 
clusion, I have only to say that in my 
judgment the appropriation of this 
£90,000 to make good a mistake of the 
actuaries iniregard tothe Teachers’ Pension 
Fund is a great injustice to the teachers 
of Ireland. The Government are respon- 
sible for the mistake that has been made. 
and Ihold that it is theirduty to make 
good any deficiency out of Imperial funds, 
*(7.35.) Sm JOHN GORST (Chat- 
ham): I am anxious that the House 
should understand how this matter stands. 
As to the question of the proportion 
which Ireland ought to have, I admit that 
it is, upon the whole, a very large ques- 
tion, and I must decline to go into it. 
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This is not the time when such a matter 
can be approached. But I wish to state 
to the House that the figure before the 
Committee was based upon the very best 
information which was accessible to the 
Government, as to the proportion of 
revenue paid by the three parts of the 
United Kingdom respectively. 

Mr. J. DILLON: Is it based upon 
that principle ¢ 

*Sirn JOHN GORST: It is based upon 
that principle. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is most anxious to have the 
matter investigated, and it is not the 
fault of my right hon. Friend, nor is it 
the fault of the Government, but because 
of the opposition coming from other 
quarters of the House, that an inde- 
pendent Committee has not been ap- 
pointed before now to ascertain the 
justice or otherwise of the amount to be 
paid to Ireland. 

Mr. J. DILLON: It is the principle 
I object to. 

*Sir JOHN GORST: That is quite 
another matter. With regard to the 
fund, there is little doubt that it is at 
present insolvent. The actuarial caleu- 
lations in 1885, after the fund had been 
only five years in operation, was neces- 
sarily based a good deal on conjecture or 
opinion rather than upon fact ; but the 
calculation made in 1891, after more than 
ten years’ experience, was to a much 
greater extent based on fact as distinct 
from opinion, and therefore it is 
more likely to be correct. However 
that may be, I can assure the House that 
every single penny of that £90,000 will 
go to the benefit of the teachers, what- 
ever may be the results of the investigation 
of experts. Supposing the fund is proved 
to be solvent, then the whole of the 
£90,000 will go to the benefit of the 
lrish teachers ; and if it be insolvent, the 
money will go to relieve the teachers 
from the reductions which they might 
otherwise be compelled to submit to. I 
think it only right that the House should 
understand the question, and I think | 
have made plain the _ reasons for 
submitting the Vote now before the 
House. 
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“(7.42.) Sim UGHTRED KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH : It is_ gratify- 
ing to find that the whole of 


this money should be going to the 
teachers. But, at the same time, it is 
right that attention should be called to 
the loose way in which public money is 
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being dealt with. I think this should 
not be left to Irish Members, and 
that the House has reason to complain 
that, although the Government and the 
House are alike in the dark as to the 
_— of this fund, a Vote should be asked 
or. 

(7.50.) Mr. SEXTON : I must con- 
fess that this whole arrangement looks 
excessively awkward. Three explana- 
tions have already been placed before the 
House, and it is difficult to understand 
any one of them. I should say that if 
the English Government persist in 
managing Irish affairs in this fashion, 
Irishmen will be justified in the impres- 
sion that they can manage their affairs 
better themselves. I do not admit the 
distinction the Secretary to the Treasury 
attempts to draw between school teachers 
and the Constabulary, and I contend that 
the school teachers are just as much 
officers of State as any other body of 
men, and that they should be treated 
accordingly. In fact, there is a large 
amount of suspended judgment in regard 
to this Vote, and I think it is perfectly 
plain that we cannot pass it to-night, 
considering the important fact that the 
representations upon which it has 
been presented are, to say the 
least of it, inexact. I think the 
Vote ought to be adjourned until 
such times as the Report of the 
Committee of Experts has been placed 
before the House, and I must protest 
against the Vote until we have some 
assurance that the teachers will benefit 
by the Vote. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I wish the Com- 
mittee to understand that under any 
circumstances, whatever may be the 
result of the investigation, the whole of 
the £90,000 will go to the benefit of the 
Nationa] School teachers. 

(7.55.) Cononen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I understand from thestatement of 
the Secretary to the Treasury that this 
money is not to benefit a single teacher. 
Is it not a fact that no existing teacher 
will get one single penny of benefit out 
of this £90,000? Let the House recol- 
ect that the money ought to be given to 
the Irish teachers in exactly the same 
proportion as it was given to the English 
teachers. It appears from the statement 
of the right hon, Gentleman that the 
Irish teachers are not going to get any 
benefit from the grant ; not one single 
penny of benefit are they likely to derive. 

Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 


‘ 
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If you apply the money in this manner: 


it simply means that it is going to make 
out Treasury balances. I think the 
teachers, roughly speaking, ought to get 
£8 or £9 apiece as back money. If you 
give this £90,000 to the Irish teachers, 
almost exactly as you have given the 
money to the English teachers, then you 
will be doing justice. 

Mr. JACKSON: With respect to 
the opinion of the class of persons 
interested in this matter, I think it right 
that I should read to the House the 
following telegram, which I have just 
received :— 

“The Executive Committee of the Irish 

National teachers authorise me to state that 
they heartily endorse the allocation of the 
£90,000 to the pension fund.” 
From that it appears that the National 
School teachers highly desire the alloca- 
tion of the £90,000 to the pension fund; 
and probably that may assist the House 
in coming to a decision on the matter. 

*(8.3.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
Our contention is that the Government 
find that a mistake has been made; it 
is the Government that ought to pay 
for that mistake; and the £90,000 
ought to be paid additionally to the 
teachers. The manner in which this is 
brought before the House is very ex- 
traordinary. First we were told that 
there was a deficit in this fund, then we 
are told that this was very doubtful and 
that there is a Committee sitting upon it ; 
and now, when it suits the convenience 
of the Government, we are told that 
there is ne doubt whatever about 
it. If there is no doubt what- 
ever about it I do not understand 
why a Committee should be appointed 
at all. It has been asserted by the 
Government that they have not the same 
responsibility towards the National 
School teachers as towards the Constabu- 
lary of Ireland. We know the Con- 
stabulary is considered a more important 
force in Ireland in the government of 
the country than the teachers. That 
the people should become better educated 
and better able to do for themselves 
is a matter of small importance. 
As to the treatment of the Irish 
National teachers, during the last tea 
years I have myself known instances 
where National teachers, because they 
had opinions of their own as to political 
questions and political reforms which 
were afterwards carried out by the 
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Government, were obliged to give 
up their situations and leave the 
country. It is idle to say that the 
Government are not as much _re- 
sponsible to them as to the Constabu- 
lary. I trust this Vote will not be 
allowed to pass without being brought to 
a Division. 

(8.5.) Mr. PIERCE MAHONY 
(Meath, N.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has just read a telegram which he has 
received from the Irish National 
teachers approving of the allocation of 
this money to the Pension Fund. 
Perhaps he could also tell us whether 
the National teachers of Ireland or their 
Association are aware of how this money 
is to be applied—whether it is to be 
applied to the Pension Fund or not ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, I should say 
they are. 

Mr. MAHONY: Might I ask 
are they aware of the alleged deficit in 
the Fund ? What we are asked to believe 
is this: that an Association representing 
the existing body of the National 
teachers of Ireland wish this sum of 
money to which they are entitled as 
individuals to be used for the benefit of 
teachers in the future—that they wish 
it to be used for the benefit of a Fund 
from which they will not derive one 
single halfpenny. That may be a very 
praiseworthy state of mind of the 
Association, but I, for one, have very 
serious doubts on the subject. I do not 
believe that the National School Teachers’ 
Association have at all realised how this 
fund is to be applied. I do not believe 
that they realise the fact that they as 
individuals will not benefit to the extent 
of a single halfpenny if this £90,000 is 
to be granted to the Fund. That is why 
the right hon. Gentleman said the 
Government were not respon-ible to the 
present teachers. 

Sir JOHN GORST: What I said 
was that the new rules could not be 
altered as applied to the existing teachers, 
and that if this fund is inadequate a 
reduction would be made all round. 

Mr. MAHONY: We are now told 
that the Treasury of this great Empire 
makes rules with regard to certain 
servants. 

Sin JOHN GORST: With regard to 
the beneficiaries, the Government make 
rules under an Act of Parliament 
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regarding the beneficiaries of a certain 
statutory fund. 

Mr. MAHONY: The Government 
make rules with regard to certain of its 
servants. A Minister of the Crown gets 
up and says these rules cannot be altered 
as regards the existing servants of the 
State. One would naturally suppose that 
the Government, who were responsible 
for framing the rules, and who have no 
power to alter the rules regarding the 
existing servants of the State—that the 
Government of this great Empire would 
at any rate undertake that the servants 
of the State will receive what they are 
entitled to. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not say that if there was a deficit 
under these rules this House would not 
make it good. But what we are asked is 
quite a different matter. We are asked 
to take this sum of money, this £90,000 
to which the National School teachers are 
entitled and ought to get, and transfer it 
to a fund which will benefit not the 
people entitled to this £90,000, but some 
future teachers in Ireland. I think it is 
most unjust to the present body of 
National teachers in Ireland, and I am 
confident that the telegram sent to the 
right hon. Gentleman was sent in igno- 
rance of the facts, because the teachers 
in Ireland at the present moment are not 
in a position to understand the facts. 
There seems still to exist a very great 
doubt regarding this fund. But under 
any circumstances, whether a deficit 
exists or not, I do not see how it is just 
to the present teachers in Ireland to take 
away this sum of £90,000, to which they 
are entitled, and put it to a fund whicli 
will not benefit them individually, but 
some future teachers. 

(8.15.) Sm JOSEPH McKENNA 
(Monaghan, 8.): I believe this to be 
absolutely a misappropriation of this 
fund. A fund that was intended for the 
immediate benefit of the teachers in 
Ireland is, by a Vote in Committee, to be 
allocated to make good a mistake made 
by an actuary in the Treasury some 
years ago. I think this actuary has 
proved himself unfit to make such 
calculations at all; and if his calcula- 
tions in the first instance were wrong, 
and if they are right now, it does not 
alter, in my opinion, the appropriation of 
this £90,000, which was intended for 
the immediate benefit of the existing 
teachers. The late Secretary to the 
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Treasury has read a telegram from the 
secretary of the teacher’s body in 
Treland or some other representative. I 
should like to know in reply to what 
communication that was read. 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to say that no 
communication was made; that the 
telegram came to me quite spontaneously, 
and was received by me quite unexpec- 
tedly, and that is all I know about it. 

Sir JOSEPH McKENNA: | am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman has 
given entirely what has occurred; but 
I venture to think that the gentleman | 
who sent it was entirely ignorant of the 
circumstances which surround this quex- 
tion ; and, therefore, I think we should 
treat the matter as if the telegram had 
not been sent at all, and we must fall 
back upon our own common sense in 
this matter. I hope that when this 
Vote is put from the Chair every Irish 
Member in the House, on whatever side 
of the House he may sit, will vote | 
against such a misappropriation, for it 
appears tome to be a misappropriation 
of this Fund. 

(8.17.) Mr. HAY DEN (Leitrim, 8.): | 
We have been told, and we have no! 
reason to doubt the statement, that 
there is a deficit of £195,000. The Chief | 
Secretary and the Secretary to the | 
Treasury say that unless this deficit is 
made good new rules would have to be 
made ; but we are told at the same time 
that the rules cannot be changed ; so | 
that the existing teachers are concerned. 
But are we to understand that a deficit 
exists to the extent of £195,000, that 
the teachers are to suffer, and 
that the Government will not make it 
good? As regards the case of the 
Constabulary, it has been very well 
pointed out by the hon. Member for Sovith | 
Tyrone and the hon. Member for West | 
Belfast that this fund was not a fund | 
originally started by the Government, | 
but contributed to by the police them- | 
selves, and therefore stands in the same | 
position as the Teachers’ Pension Fund, 
so far as Government responsibility was 
concerned. Neither the teachers of | 














jveland nor the people had anything | 
whatever to say to the administration | 
of this fund, and 1 do not think that | 
either the teachers or the [rish people | 
should be made responsible for it. | 
I think, before this 
Sir Joseph McKenna 


Vote 
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it ought to be made clear whether the 
Government intend to make good the 
deficit, and whether steps should not be 
taken in future to see that the tund was 
kept in a sound condition ? 

“(8.20.) Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN 
(Monaghan, N.): I entirely agree with 
the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken. Theremedy which the Govern- 
ment propose is the old one of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. I do not think the 
House ought to consent to any such 
bargain with them. As _ has been 
pointed out by more than one Member 
of the House with regard to their deal- 
ing with the police, wherever the money 
caine from, the Government always took 
care that those who were breaking men’s 
heals should get their pay, and 
there have been a large number of 
men pensioned for breaking people's 
heads, and for no other reason 
that I know of. And it has been 
often pointed out that while the 
police are paid big salaries and pensions 
the poor teachers, who are endeavouring 
to develop the brain-power of the 
people and give them an education, ave 
utterly neglected. With sothing except 
coercion from the present Government 
during the past five years, the people 
have been toll that they are not fit for 
Home Rule; but I think that the mis- 


| management of this Fund shows that the 


British Government is not fit te adimin- 
ister the fundsof the countryat all. What 
would be the action of the Government if 
this happened in a Board of Guardians in 
Ireland ? I have known several Boards 
of Guardians, composed of men who gave 
their services voluntarily to the public 
service, Who came long distances at their 
own expense toattend the Board meetings, 
and the Boards got into debt. What 
was the procedure? Why, they were 
suspended at once. They were not 
paid large salaries, like Members of the 
Government, for looking after the public 
interest, but they were suspended 
peremptorily by an order from Dublin 
Castle. And the comirg County Coun- 
cils that are going to be newly appointed 
are to be put into the dock for less than 
this. I should like we had the power to 
put the Government in the dock for such 
administration as has been disclosed in 
this House to-night. I shall resist the 
passing of this Vote until the assurance 


passes, 1s given that this deticit is to ybe made 
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good. I am quite of opinion that if the 
geutlemen— the associated Irish teachers 
—on whose behalf this telegram has }een 
sent to the Chief Secretary, were aware 
of the fact that this money is gone 
ustray and that -they are likely to be 
deprived of it entirely, they would not 
have sent any such telegram. I shall 
not trespass on the time of the 
House any longer, but I hope 
every hon. Member in the House will 
press this question until we get an assur- 
ance that the Government will make good 
the deticit. If the gentleman who was in 
control of this fund was in a City 
counting-house and could not account for 
his ensployers’ money they would put the 
detectives on his track, and keep him 
under observation until they got satis- 
factory evidence on the subject. We 
have got responsible Ministers under 
observation, and we will keep them there 


until we have got sufficient satisfaction | 


on the subject. 

(8.25.) Cotonen NOLAN: I look 
upon this case as one calling for the most 
careful investigation. This is one of the 
few cases that come before the House of 
Commons in which Irishmen can actually 
obtain money for a very valuable class in 
Lreland, anda considerable sum— £90,000 

by forcing this question on the atten- 
tion of the country. I suppose the 
telegram from the National Teachers’ 
Association was from some members sitting 
in Dublin, and who had got some short 
account that £90,000 was to be allocated 
for the Pension Fund, and they thought 
they would relieve their feelings by trying 
to get a larger pension. I do not believe- 

[ say it is impossible—that the report of 
this Debate that occurred here up to eight 
o'clock could have reached them; and 
they have evidently sent this telegram in 
sublime ignorance of everything that has 
happened in this House. I[ always 
suspected that this £90,000 would be 
collaved ; I always suspected that some 
of this £90,000 would be taken away 
from the teachers. The teachers have 
not had their suspicions aroused ; but 
if they heard the position taken up by 
the Secretary to the Treasury to-night 
I think they would alter their opinion. 
In 1879 certain calculations were made, 
and in 1885 the Treasury suggested that 
it would be well if the fund could be 
stretched out a little more. Then as re- | 
i 
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| gards these quinquennial periods, the 
Secretary to the Treasury has not been 
exactly frank with us. 

Sin JOHN GORST: There was a quin- 
quennial period in 1884; in 1885 new 
rules were made. They came into force 
in 1886, and the new quinguennial period 
| was therefore 1891. 
| Coronet NOLAN: The actuary has 
| made no suggestion that hix calculations 
| in 1885 were wrong; but supposing they 
| ave wrong, they have no right to take 
| this £90,000 simply to rectify the error 
of one of their own officials. I do think 
this £90,000 ought to be given to the 
teachers. It will really be a great deal to 
them, and will help to place them on a 
footing of equality with the Engli~h 
teacheis. 

(9.5.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I 


should not have interfered in the dis- 
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| 
| 
| 


cussion upon Irish Estimates if I did 
, not feel that this was not entirely an 
lvish question. We are suffering from 
| the strange fatality which has attended 
ull proposals resulting from the vicious 
system of finance introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in creating 
a surplus by levying taxes before know- 
| ing that its object was approved by the 
' country, and then fishing for other pur- 
| poses to which that surplus might be 
| applied. We Scotch Members spent a 
whole night last week in discussing the 
| equivalent grant for Scotland, and then 
| towards midnight it was found that our 
whole time had been wasted; and here 
to-night it must be admitted that the 
Committee is in a financial muddle, We 
are told that there is a deficit of 
£195,000 on the Report of an actuary 
in the service of the country. But the 
Government are not satisfied, ortheywould 
not have appointed two other actuaries 
to make inquiries. If all three were to 
| be unanimous, it would be an exceed- 
| ingly suspicious, and almost unpre- 
| cedented, circumstance. It may prove 
| that the deficit is less, and if so this Vote 
will be too much ; or it may prove that 
the deficit is even greater than has 
heen reported, and then this Vote will 
| not be enough. But whether the deficit 
is too much or too little, I agree with 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland that this 
money should not be applied to the Pen- 
sion Fund, but should be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes, and that before the 





| 
| 
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money is so allocated further explanations 
are required. 

(9.12.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): In the course of the few 
remarks I made a few nights ago on the 
introduction of the Government Bill, 
I stated that I should not oppose the ap- 
propriation of £90,000 for increasing 
the National Teachers’ Fund, and I feel, 
therefore, it is necessary for me to offer 
some explanation of the Motion I am 
now about to make for reporting Pro- 
gress. Itis in no spirit of opposition to 
the appropriation of the £90,900 that I 
make this Motion, but because I object 
to taking a leap in the dark as we are 
invited to do by the Government this 
evening. There is every reason for delay. 
A sort of appeal ad misericordiam has 
been made to us on behalf of the 
teachers; but I hold it would be the 
falsest economy to devote this sum to 
bolstering upa fund which needs to be 
investigated. No damage can be done 
to the teachers by withholding this grant 
for a little time; for the £90,000 will 
still be there, and will be increased by 
interest while it is invested. What the 
Irish teachers want is a fund adminis- 
tered on a solid basis. They wish to 
have established a permanent, solvent, 
and properly-managed fund; and if the 
£90,000 be added to it, when it has been 
placed on a solid basis, it will be a sub- 
substantial advantage to the teachers; 
but according to the proposition now 
made it would only be a something 
thrown in to fill up a gap. For these 
reasons I beg to move that you now 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again."—(Mr. J. 
O’ Connor.) 


(9.20.) Mr. JACKSON: I do not 
believe the hon. Member thinks for a 
moment that the Government will con- 
sent to report Progress. The case has 
been stated with great clearness by the 
Secretary to the Treasury; but hon. 
Members opposite have seemed to lose 
sight of or to ignore the fact that if this 
fund has been brought into this condi- 
tion, it is because too large an amount of 
benefit has been given to the teachers 
who have been admittel to it. It is 
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quite clear from the Act that it is our 
duty from time to time to have these 
Mr. Leng 
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actuarial valuations made, and it is also 
clear that it is open to the Treasury from 
time to time to vary, revoke, or alter the 
terms and rules regulating the distribu- 
tion of the pensions. There can only be 
two alternatives : either we must use this 
money to add to the Pension Fund, or 
changes must be made which will give to 
the teachers less benefit. I have already 
stated that I am informed that the 
Teachers’ Association endorse the alloca- 
tion of the £90,000 in the manner now 
proposed, but I think the Member for 
West Belfast was not in his place when 
I read the telegram. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have heard of it. 

Mr. JACKSON: I only mention it 
because the hon. Member referred to a 
letter received from teachers taking a 
different: view. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
teachers who signed that telegram are 
aware of the unsatisfactory state of the 
fund, as it has been stated here ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have told the 
Committee all I know on the subject of 
the telegram, which came quite unex- 
pectedly; but I think the question is 
one of such interest to the teachers that 
they will have already very closely fol- 
lowed what has been said upon the subject. 
After listening carefully to the speeches 
made this evening, I see no reason for 
reporting Progress, or for altering in any 
degree the proposed allocation of the 

rant. It belongs to the teachers 
only, and the Fund cannot be 
diverted to any other purpose than for 
benefitting them. Jt was intended, when 
the Act was passed, that the interest on 
£1,300,000, plus the contributions of 
the teachers themselves, should be so 
dealt with that the benefits to be given 
should not exceed the resources of the 
fund so constituted. Up to 1885 the 
experience was short, and the actuarial 
valuation then made showed that there 
was a surplus. For some time past the 
teachers desired, and they still desire, 
as hon. Members from Ireland must be 
aware, to get larger benefits from the 
Fund, and that in many ways modifica- 
tions should be made. There is no 
doubt that in 1885 the Treasury, 
believing that the condition of the fund 
justified some relaxation of the rules, 
assented to some increased benefits being 
given to the teachers. There are many 
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ways in which the question of solvency 
can be affected, and I may mention what 
has been the result of increasing the age 
«at which teachers are admitted. It is 
obvious that if they are admitted at a 
later age than formerly, the tendency is 
to limit the period of years during which 
they will be on the Fund. There has 
been a growing tendency for teachers to 
pass examinations so as to enable them 
to get into the second and first classes, 
and the proportion of teachers in the 
first, second, and third classes is so much 
altered from what it was that there is 
in the Fund a very much higher per- 
centage of the first and second class, 
and a very much less percentage of the 
third class. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do they not pay 
into the fund according to their class 
salary ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No; they do not 
pay according to their class salary, and 
that is rather important. In the Act the 
number of the first and second class is 
limited, and the result is that supposing 
the number of the first class was limited 
to 150, although there may be 400 of the 
first class on the Fund, only 150 can con- 
tribute towards it, according to the first- 
class salary. Supposing a teacher is 
classed as a first class, and in receipt of a 
first-class salary, if he does not contribute 
to the Fund as a first-class teacher, and 
supposing he retired, and was pensioned 
during that period, he would only be 
pensioned in accordance with the second 
class, he having contributed as a second- 
class teacher. But it must be borne in 
mind that the limit is only as regards 
contributions to the fund, and not as to 
the number of pensions to be given. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
‘Gentleman say that a man who can pay 
nly at the second-class rate may get a 
first-class pension ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I mean to say that 
he may have paid at the second-class rate 
up to last year—I am putting this asa 
mere illustration, and not binding myself 
to any particular order—and then this 
year get into the first class; and if then 
he happened to be pensioned, he would 
be pensioned on the first-class rate. 
When the valuation was made in 1885 
and it was found there was this surplus, 
there was an anxiety to give the teachers 
the benefit of this improvement in the 
Fund, Now, further experience goes to 
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show that the additional advantages 
given at that time have been just suffi- 
cient to turn the scale in the opposite 
direction. I have given very anxious 
consideration to the question. I think 
it is of great importance that we should 
take this opportunity of making this 
contribution to the Fund. There is no 
doubt the question will have to be faced 
as to what is going to be done with 
regard to the Fund. Nodoubt the Fund 
shows a deficit on the valuation ; but the 
Treasury, in order to be quite certain 
about the matter, have decided to have 
the actuarial valuation again checked. I 
do not think there is the smallest hope 
that they will be able to show that the 
valuation that has been made is other- 
wise than a correct one. It will be 
some time before we can know the result 
of the further examination that is being 
made; but I put it te hon. Members— 
assuming what I have said to be correct, 
that there has been a disposition to give 
more to the teachers than the fund 
would bear—is there any purpose to 
which we could devote this money that 
would be more agreeable and more satis- 
factory to the teachers themselves? It 
is desirable, if we can, to maintain the 
advantages that have been given to the 
teachers under the old rules. It is very 
undesirable, I think, to alter these rules 
if we can avoid it ; but the alternative is 
either to make this contribution now or 
endeavour to modify, it may be, the 
conditions under which the Fund has 
been administered so that there should 
be brought about a state of solvency. 
With regard to the school fees, it 
may be that they will have to con- 
tinue even for a _ while longer—cer- 
tainly until we get our Education 
Bill passed. I do not know what may 
be the view taken in the future, but I 
do feel it is incumbent upon us, now 
that we have found out the position we 
are in with‘regard to the Fund, to make 
this contribution to it, and this is the 
view of the Teachers’ Association. I 
believe this is a wise allocation of the 
money, and I hope the Committee will 
not agree to reporting Progress, but 
allow us to take the Vote. 

(9.35.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman are rather in favour of re- 
porting Progress, because the Govern- 
ment have no right to ask us to vote 
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this money until they are satisfied it is 
really required and until they verify 
their facts. When they have verified 
their facts and know the exact amount 
of money they want, then they can come 
to Parliament and ask us to vote the 
money. I think this is the first time 
since I have been in the House that I 
have seen areal Irish financial grievance. 
I will also support the Motion on another 
ground. 1 think the Government would 
have been wise if they had adopted the 
precedent of the Irish Constabulary 
Pension Fund, and voted the money in 
the same fashion. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Motion before the Committee is to 
report Progress. If the discussion on 
the Vote is to go on, the Motion to report 
Progress should be withdrawn. 

Dr. CLARK: I was going to argue 
that it is desirable for the Govern- 
ment on many grounds to withdraw 
this Vote altogether and bring it up in 
another shape. The statement of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is rather in 
favour of reporting Progress. Let the Trea- 
sury wait until they have verified their 
facts and figures, and then come before 
us and tell us what they have done. 

(9.40.) Coroner NOLAN: I think 
there is a good case to be made out for 
postponing the Vote, to give us an 
opportunity of knowing what the 
teachers of Ireland think of the matter 
themselves. I think it would be better 
for the Secretary to the Treasury to with- 
draw the Vote now. It is so unbusiness- 
like on the part of the Treasury to come 
down here and ask us to come suddenly 
to a decision on a question of figures, 
when we have heard for the first time 
of these actuarial calculations. We have 
only gradually extracted from the Trea- 
sury a good many of the financial facts. 
We have drawn them out one by one 
but we do not yet know the whole facts 
of the case. If the Vote was postponed 
for three or four days and all the figures 
were laid on the Table, we would then 
be in a better position to come to a 
decision. The Government may frighten 
the teachers, but I do not think they 
will frighten the Irish Members. We 
know that in the long run the money 
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will come back to the teachers 
in some way or other. I think a 
very fair case has been made 


out for postponing this Vote. We 


Dr. Clark 
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have not the materials in our possession 
for forming a correct conclusion upon the 
matter. The Government themselves 
are not thoroughly well informed, and, 
perhaps, in a day or two they will he 
properly coached by the officials of the 
Treasury. 

(9.43.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: | 
hope hon. Members will not press this 
Motion. The way matters stand is this. 
I do not propose to traverse again the 
grounds so admirably mapped out by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury. This money will go to the 
Irish teachers,whether the Fund be insol- 
vent, whether it be solvent, or whether 
it be more than solvent. If it be insol- 
vent, the money will go to diminish the 
insolvency ; if it be solvent it will go to 
increase the benefits to the teachers; if 
it be more than solvent, it will still go to 
the same excellent ob-ect. Whatever the 
condition of the fund, and whatever the 
actuarial calculations ultimately dete: 
mined upon by the various experts, this 
£90,000 will go to the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund in augmentation of the money 
they would otherwise derive. That, at 
all events, is perfectly clear, and I «lo 
not propose to!dwell upon it any longer. 
Now, what hon. Members say is this 
“There is an inquiry going on to investi- 
gate the precise amount of the defi- 


ciency. Wait until the inquiry hia. 
come to a conclusion before ask- 
ing for a Vote of this money.” 


These calculations are of so difticult and 
laborious a character that there is not 
the slightest possibility that they can he 
completed and in the hands of Members 
before the end of the financial year. | 
do not pretend that the £90,000 is not 
due to Ireland. I think it is due to Ire- 
land. I think it extremely doubtful if 
the thing is hung up whether the Vote 
will go to the teachers at all. The 
teachers, as teachers, have no claim to 
it whatever. If you are going to follow 
in Ireland the precise analogy of Eng- 
land it will go to the parents, and not to 
the teachers. There are in Ireland 
large bodies of public opinion desirous 
of promoting technical education among 
other most valuable objects. Let it be 
understood if this Vote is adjourned it 
will not come on in the course of the 
Parliamentary financial year, and the 
money will this year go to the extinction 
of the National Debt. There is no ques- 
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tion about that, and when, either in this 
Session or some subsequent Session, this 
House took into consideration the things 
to which this money shall be voted, there 
is no security or probability that it will 
necessarily go to the particular object to 
which this Government desire to vote it. 
Under these circumstances, I ask hon. 
Gentlemen not to postpone indefinitely the 
decision of this question to-night. There 
is other very pressing and important Busi- 
aess of interest to Irish Members before 
us, and I would ask them to be content 
with a Debate which has proved this, at 
all events, conclusively : that whatever is 
the state of the Fund the Irish National 
teachers will benefit by this allocation, 
and let us pass to other not less interest- 
ing and important matters. 

(9.47.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The Government have changed their 
ground considerably since the opening of 
the Debate. When this Debate opened 
to-night, the evidence before us was a 
positive deciaration that a deficit had 
arisen which this grant of £90,000 
would partly meet. Now, the First 
Lord rises and delivers a strictly hypo- 
thetical statement. He says, “If there 
be a deficiency this grant will go to 
meet it.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 1 
doubt there is a deficiency. 

Mr. SEXTON: He put it in the 
form that if there is any deficiency this 
money will go to the teachers. That is 


have no 


what I do not see. These teachers are | 


entitled to certain benefits. They will 
receive no new benefits unless new rules 
are made. What assurance have we 
that new rules will be made 2 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR; This £90,000 
may be considered as added to the 
£1,113,000. The Treasury are bound 
to make rules by which that £1,113,000 
will be allocated to the teachers. 

Mr. SEXTON : There are two sets of 
rules. The teachers are entitled to 
certain benefits, and these benefits must 
be made good by the Treasury. [“* No! ”] 
Does the Chief Secretary mean by that 
“no,” that after men and women 
have been paying into this Pension Fund 
you can alter these rules so as to take 
away the benefits conferred on them? I 
siy that is impossible. There is a con- 
tract, amounting to a statutory contract, 
between the Treasury and the teachers, 
and it would be impossible to alter it. 
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We have no means of satisfying ourselves, 
if we were to vote this money, that it 
would secure the teachers any further 
benefit. That would be at the discretion 
of the Treasury. We know how plau- 
sible the Treasury is at the moment when 
it is seeking a concession, and how 
slippery it is afterwards. I am sorry 
the First Lord has made an attempt to 
overbear Members of Parliament by 
threatening us that unless we consent 
to pass this Vote the money will not go 
to the teachers. What right has the 
right hon. Gentleman to take to dictating 
to the Committee ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The post- 
ponement is asked for on the ground that 
the investigation is not terminated, and 
it will not be terminated before the end 
of the financial year. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not strange that 
the right hon. Gentleman is able to say 
the valuation will not be completed 
before the 31st March? Upon what day 
were these gentlemen set to work ¢ 
Where is the letter appointing them ?¢ 
How long have they been at work ? How 
long will they be at work? Did the 
actuary who made the calculation of 
1891 make any Report? If he madea 
Report that the fund is £90,000 to the 
bad, let that Report be produced. 1 
suppose all the business at the Treasury 
is not by word of mouth. There is, | 
suppose, some written correspondence. I 
hope it will not be considered too much 
to ask that proof of the deficiency 
of last year should be placed in our 
hands. I think I can throw some light 
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on the telegram which the Chief 
Secretary read. I take it that the 


telegram came from the Executive Body 
of the National teachers in Dublin. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is a body of 20 
gentlemen living in Dublin who have 
sent the telegram without sufficient 
information, and probably because these 
gentlemen were aware that last year the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is now First 
Lord, proposed to apply this £90,000 to 
his Irish Land Purchase Act reserve 
fund which has not worked at all. The 
teachers naturally preferred that the 
money should be given to the Pension 
Fund rather than to the Purchase Act 
reserve fund. I beg the Committee there- 
fore to discount the telegram from the 
Executive of the National teachers. I 

3 N 
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would respectfully ask the First Lord if 
he can see his way to accept the Motion 
to report Progress. I cannot honestly 
vote away £90,000 without knowing 
why. Let him consent to the adjournment, 
so that he may procure some general 
memorandum from the three actuaries, 
or else show us the document upon 
which the actuaries calculated last year 
that the fund was in an unsound state. 
Tf he does so, 1 do not think he will 
find the progress of Business has been 
injured. 

(9.55.) Mr. A. O;CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I say we have no information 
to justify the statement that there is 
any deficit at all. The actuarial caicu- 
lation of 1883, which was very elaborate, 
is now in the Library. The actuarial 
valuation of 1891 has been carefully 
concealed by the Government, until 
it suited their purpose to quote it; 
and they have quoted it without 
putting it on the Table, or supplying 
Members with the information it 
contains. It is very curious that we 
have not seen this document showing 
that there is a deficiency. The right 
hon, Gentleman, now the First Lord, 
when he was Chief Secretary, made a 
statement as to the capital of this fund 
in the month of May, and from that it 
appears that the interest alone on the 
£1,300,000 was £39,000, showing a 
surplus of £2,000 on that item alone. 
Besides that, you were receiving from the 
National Debt Commissioners £8,000 
by way of interest and premiums to 
the extent of £9,000 a year. Therefore, 
you had a surplus of £20,000,and that 
fact is borne out by this, that you 
transferred from income to capital 
account last year no less than £27,000. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Gentleman overlooks the fact that what 
he has quoted is the question of receipts 
and expenditure. Thequestion of solvency 
depended upon the actuarial estimate of 
what will happen to the Fund in the 
course of years when certain charges 
fall upon it. 

Mr. A.O’CONNOR: The explanation 
appears to be a little elementary. Any- 
one can make this calculation for him- 
self. I have been at the trouble to 


check the calculation of 1885, and | 

think I can see one or two points on 

which the actuary has made a mistake. 

I am not at all satisfied that the 
Mr. Sexton 
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actuarial estimate laid before the 
Treasury for the year 1891 is any more 
accurate than the actuarial estimate 
made in 1885, Before I am asked to 
vote on the strength of it, I should like 
to see the actuarial estimate examined. 
The First Lord of the Treasury says 
this £90,000 is to go to the teachers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it 
belongs to Ireland, and that we propose 
to give it to the teachers. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The right hon, 
Gentleman appeared to lead the House 
to suppose that he was speaking in the 
interest of the teachers. He was not 
doing so. He was speaking in the in- 
terest of the Government, as shown 
plainly by the words of the Act. The 
7th section says— 
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“ Tf at any time the Pension Fund shall be 

insufficient for the repayment of the advances 
by the National Debt Commissioners for the 
pensions payable to the teachers, the Treasury, 
upon being informed thereof by the Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt, shall issue the amount of such deficiency 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and the growing 
produce thereof, and the Treasury shall certify 
such deficiency to Parliamen’,” 
So that, in reality, this apparent anxiety 
for the interest of the teachers is merely 
an anxiety to save the Treasury ; and in 
order to enable the Treaswry to perform 
this little evolution we are asked to vote 
in the dark a sum of £90,000, which it 
is admitted ought to go to benefit the 
position of the teachers, but which the 
First Lord thinks will go to pay part of 
the National Debt. It is mere affecta- 
tion for the First Lord of the Treasury to 
say that whatever happens to this Fund 
the teachers can suffer. You have entered 
into a contract with every one of them 
The interests of the teachers will not be 
hurt in any way if this question be held 
over till we have an opportunity of seeing 
the actuarial report. 

10.2.) Sm UGHTRED  KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH (Lancashire, 
Clitherce): It seems to me that the 
Government are in this position. They 
find themselves under two obligations 
to Ireland. The first obligation is to give 
to Ireland, in some shape or form, this 
grant of £90,000, or whatever sum 
may be her fair proportion equivalent to 
that given to England in the form of the 
fee grant. The other obligation is to 
keep this Teachers’ Pension Fund in 
a state of solvency. If this Fund 
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were to break down it would be a great 
disappointment to a large number of 
teachers, and the Act says that under 
certain circumstances the Treasury is to 
meet any deficiency out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The clause to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers is 
one dealing with the capital sum. There 
is a schedule stating certain benefits 
which the teachers are to receive, and 
that would appear to involve an obliga- 
tion on the Treasury, but if hon. Gen- 
tlemen will look at Clause 11 of the Act 
they will see that it provides— 

“That the rules and schedules of this Act 

-_ from time to time be revoked, varied, and 
added to by the Lords of the Treasury.” 
The duty of the Treasury is simply to see 
that any teacher gets such pension or 
benefit as his contributions to the Fund 
may justify, and that the rules under 
which teachers receive benefit from the 
Fund shall, if necessary, be varied in such 
a way as to keep the Fund solvent, not 
out of the taxes or funds voted by Parlia- 
ment, but out of the £1,300,000 of the 
Irish Church surplus. 

Sir JOHN GORST: The clause is no 
obligation at all—it only applies to such 
advances as are made from time to time 
out of the Consolidated Fund, which are 
to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund. 
The Act provides— 

“That the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt may from time to time 
until the payment of the whole of the said 
capital sum of £1,300,000 make advances for 
the purposes of the Act, und may apply for 
that purpose any funds for the time being in 
their hands. All such advances shall be re- 
paid to the Commissioners out of the pension 
fund, with interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
perannum. If at any time the Pension Fund 
shall be insufficient for the repayment of such 
advances, the Treasury, on being duly in- 
formed of it by the Commissioners, shall 
issue the amount of such deficiency out of the 
Consolidated Funds of the United Kingdom 
or out of the growing produce thereof.” 

The 7th clause is a provision for ad- 
vances by the Commissioners till the 
Irish Church surplus is realised, and for 
the subsequent repayment of such 
aulvances. 

*Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 


WORTH: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not answer my point. 


Supposing this Fund were to be in 
a much worse state of deficit than 





was reported last year, do right hon. | 
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Gentlemen opposite mean to say that all 
they would have to do would be to 
so whittle down the rules that the 
expectations held out to the teachers 
would be falsified? Is it not a fact that 
they must come to Parliament to make 
the Fund solvent? It does seem to me 
there are two obligations : an obligation 
to pay Ireland an equivalent sum in 
respect of the fee grants in England ; 
and the other, an old obligation, to keep 
the Pension Fund solvent. Theyaretrying 
to meet both obligations by one pay- 
ment. That is very ingenious on the 
part of right hon. Gentlemen, but I am 
not surprised that hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland do not look upon the matter in 
quite the same light. 


Question put. 


(10.10.) The Committee divided : 
Ayes 106 ; Noes 132.—( Div. List, No. 10.) 

Original Question again proposed, 

(10.29.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, 
N.): I think it would be well 
if the Vote were postponed in order 
that the Committee may have time to 
get some knowledge of the actuarial 
report which is now being prepared. 
No harm can be done by delay. It 
is very strange that a Fund which was 
£196,000 to the good in 1885 should be 
£195,000 to the bad now. The Chief 
Secretary read a telegram from the 
Executive of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Association, but we are prepared in the 
interests of that body to take the 
responsibility of postponing the Vote. 
The question of this £90,000 also in- 
volves another consideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman in his argument assumes 
that there will be a deficit in a very 
short time; that the actuarial valuation 
when properly worked out will show a 
deficit, of £195,000; but, Sir, the 
Government are not sure of that, and I 
think the Committee is entitled to a 
fair statement on the matter. The 
Treasury are not in a position to give 
us such a statement to-night, and they 
should, therefore, allow the Vote to be 
postponed for a week, during which time 
independent actuaries, of whom there 
are many connected with large insurance 
companies, might be employed to work 
out the calculation. The Chief Secretary 
was the only Member of the Front Bench 
who endeavoured to give some explana- 
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tion of how the deficiency arose, but he 
was dealing hypothetically with a certain 
state of things. We want to see exactly 
how the fund stands. If there is a 
necessity for £90,000 and the teachers 
are entitled to it I should be inclined to 
vote for it. JI hope the Government 
will not press the Vote on to-night, but 
will bring it forward again when the 
Irish people, and especially the teachers, 
will be ina position to judge how the 
Fund stands at the present moment. 

(10.30.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I take the result of the last Division 
as showing that, though we are in a 
minority, we are at the same time sufli- 
ciently strong to be recognised in this 
House. The Division has only resulted 
in a majority of 26 to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and I think that fact in itself 
should be sufficient to remind them to 
stay their hand. I would suggest that 
the Report stage in connection with this 
matter should not be brought on for at 
least a fortnight, and that before then 
the figures should be placed in the hands 
of hon. Members showing what the actual 
state of thefund really is. This I think 
would bea proper course for the Govern- 
ment to adopt, having regard to the 
confusion that exists in the minds of most 
hon. Members in regard to the figures. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
objection to the Report stage being post- 
poned for a fortnight, as is suggested by 
the hon. Member; but what I desire to 
say is that, after the prolonged debate, 
and, to say the least of it, the exhaustive 
debate which has taken place, I think the 
Vote should now be allowed to be taken, 
so that the House may proceed with some 
other business. 

(10.40.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
I think it must be plain to every Member 
of the House that the Government are 
obliged to make good this deficit, and | 
do not see why the Irish National 
School teachers should lose in consequence 
of the default of the Government. I think 
the Irish National School teachers are 
being unfairly treated, and that in all the 
relations of the Government with them 
their interests have not been fairly con- 
sidered. I think that the Government 


are much to blame in this matter, and that 
the reisevery reason why they should make 
good the deficit out of Imperial Funds. 
If there is any new statement which the 
Government have to make before we go 


Mr. Fiynu 


{COMMONS} 
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| to a Division, of course we shouid like 
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to hear it. But if that is the position of 
the Government, that they cannot alter 
these rules as regards the present staff 
of teachers, then the present staff of 
teachers— 

Mr. A. J. Ba.rour rose in his place 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 

Question put, * That the Question be 
| now put.” : 


| (10.45.) The Committee divided: 
| Aves 146 : Noes 113.— (Div. List, 
| No. 11.) 


Original Question put accordingly, 





“That a sum, not exceeding £90,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which wil! come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1892, as a (irant in Aid of the Capital of the 
Pension Fund created under the provisions of 
* The National School Teachers (Lreland) Act, 
1879.’ ” 

(10.50.) The 
Ayes 157; Noes 129. 
No. 12.) 

Resolution to be reported. 


VII. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Committee divided : 
(Div. List, 


CLaAss 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£30,486, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1892, for certain Expenditure in 
connection with the Relief of Distress in Lre- 
land.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I do not 
intend to oppose the grant of this money, 
nor do | complain of the money spent 
last year in relief of distress in Ireland. 
My observations refer rather to details 
of administration of the money than to 
complaint as to the amount of relief 
afforded. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain the distress was fully met and 
adequately dealt with. I do not believe any 
people in the West of Ireland were left 
in a state of destitution, and 1 am per- 
fectly prepared to give credit to the 
Government for that. Now, Sir, the 
circumstances that surrounded the insti- 
tution of these works for the relief of dis- 
tress leads me to observe that, although 
representing one of the districts in which 
| most of the money was spent, I had no 
| opportunity of addressing the House on 
the subject last year. When the know- 
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ledge came to us twelve months ago that 
the West of Ireland was threatened with 
one of those famines which have un- 
happily become an institution in Ireland 
we made an appeal to the Government 
to investigate this matter, and to take 
immediate steps for the relief of this 
distress. Sir, as on previous occasions, 
our early representations were met with 
contempt and derision, and it was sail 
that we were raising the ery of pauperisin. 
I can recollect the cruel and insulting 
articles that appeared in the 7'imes, anc 
the speeches delivered by some gentle 
men connected with the Government 
treating ow warnings with contempt. It 
was not until a somewhat serious and 
prolonged agitation had taken place in 
the West that we could induce the 
Government to take any steps. The then 
Chief Secretary was engaged in that 
recreation in which he is so aecom- 
plished a master, and we could not even 
discover his address. It was only after 
repeated inectings, and after speeches of 
a strongly condemnatory character, that 
the right hon. Gentleman awoke to the 
seriousnes of the situation in Ireland. 
The present Chief Secretary went to 
Ireland carrying with him a small box or 
basket of potatoes, which somebody stole 
and substituted others. He returned to 
this country and represented our state 
ments as grossly exaggerated, The events 
that have occurred since, and the enor- 
mous expenditure, of which this Vote 
forms part, prove that we understated 
rather than overstated the case. 
strong appeal from the Member for New- 
castle, in answer to urgent invitations, 
and goaded to some extent by the re- 
proaches made against him, the Chief 
Secretary made a desperate resolution, 
and for the first time in the five years of 
his government of Ireland he marched 
away from Dublin, and, with feelings 
something like those which animated 
Stanley when he embarked on the Congo, 
he wlvanced to the Shannon and crossed 
that terrible river. 1 was in America at 
the time, and day after day I real 
columns of telegrams describing the pro- 
gress of the right hon. Gentleman as if it 
were a march of an army in a hostile 
country, and it seemed wonderful to the 
Americans that there was no terrible 
loss of life or injury to limb. I never 
thought there was anything to fear, and 
1 think the Chief Secretary made a 


After a 
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remarkably good departure in acquaint- 
ing himself with the people and with the 
country that he governed. The sights he 
saw led to his mind being aroused 
for the first time as to the true condition 
of the people in those districts, and the 
fact of his going through had a good deal 
to do with the very liberal scale on 
which relief was afforded to those people. 
As regards the distribution of that relief, 
I cannot resist the conviction that it was, 
to a considerable extent, affected by the 
nature of the right hon. Gentleman's 
reception. The Magistrates behaved in 
the most reprehensible fashion by telling 
the people that if they did not give the 
right hon. Gentleman a warm welcome 
they would suffer. 1 believe that in 
some districts the right hon. Gentleman 
was welcomed with a small and miserable 
appearance of hospitality, and that the 
people received more than their due 
share. That is a very unfortunate thing, 
and unfortunate that any impression 
should have been left in the minds of the 
people that this relief was employed 
for the purpose of furthering political 
objects. 1 am sure the people of this 
country would not approve such a pro- 
ceeding. You can always get a good idea 
of what is in the mind of the Government 
by studying 7he Times. They sent a 
special correspondent down to the West 
towards the close of last summer, and he 
gave a most magnificent account of the 
result of these relief works, and described 
the gratitude of the people, and threw a 
food of light upon the views of the 
official classes in Lreland. As regards 
the administration of the fund, it was 
placed mainly or altogether in the hands 
of the police. One of the extra items in 
this Vote is £1,400 as extra pay to the 
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police for acting as gangers, time- 
keepers, overseers, &c., im  connec- 


tion with the relief works, and of 


| that item I should like some explanation. 


If \the work of overseeing and time- 
keeping on the relief works was done by 
constabulary men and officers, who were 
amply paid for all their work, the sum 
of £1,410 for distributing £50,000 is an 
enormously excessive amount for extra 
pay to these men. The First Lord of 
the Treasury consulted the Catholic 
priest, and gave them a large voice in 
putting men on the relief works, and to 
that extent neutralised the mischievous 
influence of the police ; but, making due 
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allowance for that fact, the use of the 
police was not a wise or proper course. 
There is another matter connected with 
this system of relief works which is worth 
bringing under the attention of the Com- 
mittee. I represent one of the poorest 
districts in Ireland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has treated my district in 
a liberal fashion. In the first place, he 
ran a railway right through the middle 
of it, which I never asked him for—if I 
had asked him for it, I might not have 
got it—and he has greatly benefited the 
people. He disbursed £13,000 in the 
Barony of Swineford, which includes one 
of the poorest populations of Ireland. 
When these famines occur, and anyone 
comes down amongst the people—as the 
right hon. Gentleman did, much to his 
credit—who has the power of giving them 
relief, it is impossible for his humanity to 
resist the demand made upon him by the 
condition of these people. But what I 
have always urged upon this House is, 
that the system of waiting for a famine 
to come and then bringing in a Bill for 
relief is one of the most wretched, 
degrading, and hopeless systems ever 
undertaken by an Executive Govern- 


ment. Yet this has been going 
on in our unfortunate country 
for the last hundred years. Nothing 


is done in the intervals to take away the 
root of the evils ; and when distress 
recurs, we are compelled to raise an agita- 
tion for relief; and no Government 
system of relief was ever applied to a 
people without leaving behind it frightful 
demorsaliation. The whole financial system 
of the West of Ireland is thoroughly 
rotten. If we take the Union of Swine- 
ford, we find a population of 53,700 
people, with an annual valuation of only 
£1,000; and it is a remarkable fact, full 
of sorrowful significance, that in that 
Union the population is not decreasing, 
although emigration is taking place from 
other districts. As to the economic con- 
dition of this district during the last ten 
years, | may say that before this latest 
distress 1 had a calculation made which 
showed that there had been spent there 
from external resources £110,000 in 
public charity and relief works within 
ten years ; and that in the same Union, 
within the same time, £300,000 had 
been paid in rent largely taken away by 
the absentee landlords. Was there ever 


heard of in the whole world such folly as 
Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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this ? Look, again, what happened this 
year. The right hon. Gentleman spent 
£26,634 out of this fund, and very pro- 
bably £4,000 out of the other fund which 
he collected from the public. I do not 
suppose that he spent less than £10,000 
or £15,000 on the railway, and at least 
the sum of £35,000 has been spent from 
the Public Exchequer and private charity 
from outside sources to keep the people 
alive in that Union; and yet the land- 
lords, who do not subscribe to these 
charities, have taken their rents out of 
this money. It is a most deplorable 
system, and it is humiliating to us 


to have to come to this House 
as paupers when we know that 
that this is an artificial condition 


of things. Yet I was threatened with 
the bayonets of British soldiers and the 
batons of policemen because I en- 
deavoured to address my constituents on 
this subject. I was forbidden by a 
Magistrate to point out to them that 
they were bound in duty, as well as 
entitled in morality, to hold for their 
children and their wives the products of 
their labour. The right hon. Gentle- 
man sent his troops down at great ex- 
pense to stop me; but he had to come 
dowr. afterwards and spend public money 
there. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of telling the English House of 
Commons that it is a fraud on the 
charity of this country that the absentee 
landlords of Swineford, and other dis- 
tricts in the West of Ireland, should be 
allowed to take their rents out of the 
charity of the English people. 1 am 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
in his answer to me will point to the 
Congested Districts Board, and say the 
course I have urged has at last been 
adopted by the Government. I am glad 
that such a Board has been brought into 
existence ; but I warn the right hon. 
Gentleman that, asin the case of these 
relief measures, so in the case of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, until you stop 
the leakage, and do something to bring 
about a proper economical basis on which 
to build your structure in the West of 
Ireland, you are defrauding the people of 
this country by pretending that these 
measures can do any permanent or last- 
ing good ; while all you are really doing 
is to increase the security for the rents 
of the landlords. I am now, as I always 
have been, ready to meet with friendly 
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criticism any scheme for improv- 
ing the condition of our people. 
I do not care where it comes 


from—a Conservative or a Liberal 
Government; but I feel it my duty 
to point out the economical unsound- 
ness of the present schemes, and 
I think nothing can be done for the 
population of the West of Ireland, with 
any hope of producing good fruit, unless 
you begin by purchasing, at a fair valua- 
tion, the rents of those landlords who are 
the curse of that country, and have been 
the cause of its poverty. 


(11.38.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
cannot congratulate either the Committee 
or the hon. Gentleman upon the perform- 
ance we have just witnessed. (Cries 
from the Trish Members of ‘ No perform- 
ance,” “the truth,” “‘speech.”) The hon. 
Gentleman speaks not so much as a 
despairing philanthropist as a disap- 
pointed politician. He cannot forgive 
me for having been one of the 
instruments by which, not with his 
assistance, but in his despite, relief, and 
immediate relief, was given to the West 
of Ireland. He cannot conceal the 
bitterness—(A voice: “ Neither can 
you ”)—with which he learned that I 
had travelled through these districts, not 
guarded by a multitude of police, but 
without their assistance, and that I was 
welcomed by his constituents, as by 
others, in a friendly and generous spirit, 
and with a fuil recognition that my 
object was to make myself better 
acquainted with their needs; and that 
my purpose was not, as he seems in his 
generosity to suppose, to make political 
capital out of them, but to do something 
for the relief of the distress about which 
the hon. Gentleman talks so much and 
towards mitigating which he does so little. 
I do not propose to occupy the time of 
the Committee at any length in dealing 
with the charges of the hon. Gentleman, 
but it will be very easy to refute those 
which have any reference to my own 
action. The hon. Gentleman appears to 
think it was not until the Government 
had listened to the speeches he made in 
this House and the speeches the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley) made out- 
side that we contemplated the possibility 
of distress in Ireland, or took steps to 
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relieve it. That is the opinion of other 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: Yes. I mentioned 
that, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The hon. Mem- 
ber’s memory is enfeebled by partisanship 
when he makes such acharge. The facts 
are these. Before Parliament separated 
in August, 1890, we, on this side of the 
House, had sat up all one night, until 
our proceedings were lightened by the 
dawn of the day following that on which 
we began, in order to pass a measure 
connected with Light Railways, which 
would enable us to hurry on the employ- 
ment of labour with a view to meeting 
impending distress. That measure was 
resisted by the hon. Gentleman's friends 
opposite. 

Mr. SEXTON: If, with several Irish 
Members, supported the Bill, and a very 
small minority resisted it. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. 
Gentleman had me under arrest at the 
time, or, at any rate, I was unable to 
appear here. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I acquit both 
hon. Gentlemen, the hon. Member for 
East Mayo because circumstances over 
which he had no control prevented 
him from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. I do not remember what they 
were, and with reference to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, though I think 
he joined in some of the Divisions against 
us, I amply recognise that he did render 
yeoman service towards the passage of a 
Bill intended for the future salvation of 
the poor people in the West of Ireland. 
But the broad fact remains, we conclu- 
sively proved by our action on that night 
that we contemplated the possibility of 
distress, and we were already preparing 
the means to meet that distress; and that, 
further, we were hampered in our efforts 
by hon. Gentlemen sitting on the other 
side of the House. What is the use of 
talking about the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle ; there is the broad fact recorded on 
the Journals of this House conclusively 
proving who were the friends of Ireland 
and who were her enemies, who were 
prepared to help her in her hour of 
need, and who were prepared to interfere 
with that assistance if they could only 
get a little temporary political benefit 
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thereby. That is enough on this argu- 
ment, but that is not all I could poiut 
out. Long before the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle all the arrangements for my 

| 
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tour in the West were made, and in- 

cessant communications were passing be- | 
tween myself and those whose duty it was | 
to deal with distressthere. But so much 
for the manner in which the Government | 
were “spurred on.” I now come to the 

proposition urged by the hon. Member | 
that he, and he alone, has been the | 
apostle of the true doctrine that the | 
distribution of eleemosynary relief is | 
demoralising. I venture to say that no 
man in or out of the Hovse has urged | 
that doctrine move earnestly and more | 
frequently than myself. I can say that 
I have not contented myself with urging 
it in the House and in thiscountry-——| 
went down to the West, and [said it to | 
the people at meetings there ; T said it in 

discussions with priests and local leaders ; | 
I did everything in my power to impress 

on every man having any influence that | 
to suppose that this House or any Go- 
vernment was to continue giving at quin- 
quennial or decennial periods large sums | 
of money for relief was to build hope on 
the most insecure foundation, and which, 
even if secure, held out no prospect of 
permanent amelioration in the condition 
of the country. 1 did not confine myself 
to speeches in this matter. The hon. | 
Gentleman appears to think it is our 


: | 
pleasure to come forward and ask for a | 


Vote from the House for the relief of | 
distress every ten years, and yet to 
refrain from taking any steps for the 
relief of the poor population in the West 
of Ireland. Sir, I claim for this Govern- 
ment, alone among Governments which 
have existed in Ireland before and since 
the Union, that we have proposed and 
carried measures which have for their 
object the amelioration of the condition 
of this poor population. We have carried 
the Light Railways Bill, to which 


{COMMONS} 
'That is not the only proposal we have 





I have already alluded. We pro- 
posed it, carried it, and have given 
effect to it; and if anything is calculated 
to permanently increase the value of the 
soil, to improve the fishing industry, and 
to give to the people who live on that in- 
clement seaboard a chance of competing 
in the race of life—if anything can give 
them that chance, it is the railways we 


| 
| 
have planned, constructed, and paid for. | 


Mr. A, J. Balfour 
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made and carried for dealing permanently 
with the West of Lreland. The hon. 
Gentleman has himself alluded to the 
Congested Districts Board. That Board 
has at its disposal large funds and ample 
powers. Its labours, unless legislation 
interferes, will extend over many years, 


and in them we have a right to hope that 


by ceaseless and continued endeavours a 
great effect will be produced in the 
amelioration of the conditions of life 
among those classes with which the Board 
has to deal. The Board was first pro- 
posed in the Land Act of 1890, an Act 
which 1 should have thought, on many 
grounds, had title to the gratitude of the 
Irish people. But I speak only of this 
establishment of a Congested Districts 
Board. Against the Second Reading of 
that Bill every man below the Gangway 
opposite voted, including, no doubt, the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, unless again 
on that occasion he happened to he other- 
wise employed. At allevents, the whole 
Party of which he is a distinguished 
Member united to oppose a measure 
for dealing specially with the neces- 
sities of the West Coast. “And after that 
the hon. Gentleman talks to us as if he 


| had been preaching wisdom to deaf ears, 


as if he had been the author of a number 


|of bountiful ‘schemes to which we ob- 


jected, as if he were the enlightened 
apostle of Irish progress and we the deaf 
and obtuse obstructives to his beneficent 
schemes for the welfare of the people. 
I have heard the hon. Gentleman in 
countless speeches descant on the woes 
and wrongs of Ireland, but never in any 
speech have | heard from him a practical 
proposition from the day he entered this 
House until now- unless | am to count 
among practical propositions the contri- 
bution towards the solution of the Irish 
problem he has been good enough to 
offer to-day. What is that contribution ? 
it appears, in spite of all evidence ever 
given, in spite of all elementary prin- 
ciples of public morality, in spite of the 
obvious forces of economic law, the hon. 
Member sees no source for Lrish regene- 
ration, or amelioration of their condition, 
except in the refusal of Irish tenants to 
pay their rents. There alone he sees the 
promised land, there only does he see the 
dawn of future hope to light his country- 
men to political salvation. He comes 
down to the House with this nostrum 
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in his pocket, and accuses us who 
sit on this Bench of ineapacity to 
found a constructive policy for Irish 
interests and of ignorance of Irish 
misfortunes. If anything is certain 
in this world, if there be one truth which 
the universal experience of mankind has 
conclusively established, it is that you 
cannot found the prosperity of a nation 
on national dishonesty and national 
disgrace, If we are to take the hon. 
Gentleman as a Representative of future 
statesmanship and as a Leader of that 
future Parliament he hopes to establish 
in Dublin, if we ave to suppose he has 
laid down the great principles of public 
policy which are to direct the counsels of 
the Irish House of Commons, then, 
indeed, we have more reason than ever 
to despair of the future of the race he 
represents. I, Sir, have better hope for 
Ireland. I believe that deep as is the 
darkness which appears to have settled 
over the regions of the West, grinding 
as is the poverty which, in seasons of 
distress oppresses the people, neverthe- 
less, partly by their own efforts, partly 
by the assistance we are able to give 
them, they will lift themselves out of 
that slough of poverty and despond, and 
will become, what I am sure they deserve 
to become, some of the most worthy, 
contented, peaceful elements of a great 
and united people. 

(11.44.) Mr. MACNEILL: It is 
pleasant to observe that in the person of 
the First Lord of the Treasury we have 
not lost our old friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Speeches of 
the kind we have just heard will be our 
charter for the next General Election. I 
always admired the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, but never till now did I recognise 
that as Leader of the House he was a 
genius. He did not trade on the 
animosities between classes, but tried to 
infuse into our debates his own genial 
spirit, and regarded us, though opposed 
to him, as his Colleagues here. How 
different is the spirit we have just heard. 
Can any reasonable man fail to see in 
this exhibition the feeling of a disap- 
pointed politician. Again and again the 
right hon. Gentleman has said he did not 
go to the West in a political spirit, but 
his friends undoubtedly have endeavoured 
to make political capital out of his tour 
in these districts. The right hon. Gentle- 

VOL. I. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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man has done me the honour to say that 
possibly my memory is weakened by 
partisanship, but at least one fact is 
strongly impressed on my memory. Does 
the right hon, Gentleman recollect that 
within the last few weeks a gentleman, 
full of years and honour, was gathered 
to his fathers, a gentleman whose counsel 
was sought on these matters—Sir James 
Caird—who said two-thirds of the 
holdings in Ireland are such that no 
economic rent can be exacted for them? 
This Debate cannot conclude to-night, but 
let mesay a word on an incident upon 
which I may enlarge later on when J 
resume my speech. I met the right hon. 
Gentleman in Donegal, and _ very 
hard I found it to find him. No 
one seeking an interview with a 
Royal personage could have had more 
difficulty. At last I found the right 
hon. Gentleman, and first I had to ask a 
Resident Magistrate, who consulted an 
Inspector, and then applied to the hon. 
Member for Dover, who acted as diplo- 
matic agent, and at length I was ushered 
into the presence. Then I found an 
interview or reception proceeding, which, 
I suppose, if I had not happened to be 
there, would have been described as an 
interview with leading representatives 
of the district. As a fact, I found the 
local land agent and the dispensary 
doctor, surrounded by a group of news- 
paper men, and in a little time I found 
that the thing was got up for political 
capital. Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man on 3rd October, 1890, write a letter 
to an American gentleman stating that 
the distress in’ Ireland had been got up 
for political purposes? But see with 
what little wisdom Irish affairs are 
governed when, shortly afterwards, he 
made application here for an enormous 
sum of money for the relief of that dis- 
tress. That distress was first emphasized 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, when he made a personal 
appeal to the Chief Secretary, but the 
latter would not allow the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
“to dictate to him where he should write 
his letters from.” 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


— to be reported to-morrow, 
3 
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Committee also por any Progress ; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided 7 Parlia- 
ment, of the Fee Grant in Scotland, and to 
make provision in regard to the distribution 
and application of sums from time to time 
paid to the Local Taxation (Scotland) 
Account.”—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. 
Caldweil.) 


Sir JOHN GORST: I hope the hon. 
Member will allow this purely formal 
stage to be taken. The Resolution will 
have to be reported to the House, after 
which the Bill will be introduced by the 
Lord Advocate. Hon. Members may 
then address the House, but I hope this 
purely formal stage will be allowed to 
pass. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Resolution to be 
Thursday. 


reported upon 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL.—(No. 140.) 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time upon Thursday. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL,—(No. 191). 
Order for Second Reading read, and 


discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 165.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): We 
made no opposition to the previous 
Amendments, but to this andsubsequent 
Amendments the Chamber of Commerce 


{COMMONS} 
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at Belfast a body fully competent to 
judge of such matters strongly object. 
Can the Attorney General see his way to 
accept the opinion of these representa- 
tives of the mercantile community at 
Belfast ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I cannot at present say I 
am in a position to withdraw the Amend- 
ment of which I have given notice; 
perhaps it will be convenient at this 
point to report Progress. The Amend- 
ments I have put down have been ve 
carefully considered, and they embody 
the views of the Government. They have 
been submitted to various authorities, and 
1 shall be glad to consider the view of 
the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(J/r, 
Madden.) : 

Mr. SEXTON: If we resume Com- 
mittee this day week I hope, meantime, 
the right hon, Gentleman will consult 
the Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr, MADDEN : Certainly I will send 
a copy of the Bill with my Amendments 
to the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (PORTS- 
MOUTH AND RYDE MAILS). 

Resolved, That the Contract with the Lon- 
don and South Western and London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Companies, dated 
the 10th day of November, 1891, for the con- 
veyance of Mails between Portsmouth and 
Ryde, be approved.—(Sir John Gorst.) 


MOTIONS. 





FISHERY LAWS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill to amend 
the Fishery Laws of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Nolan, Mr. Mahoney, 
Mr. Hayden, and Mr, Maguire, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 200.} 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st March, 1892. 





EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [H.1.] 
(No. 28.) 

Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with amendments: The Report 
of the Amendments made in Committee 
of the whole House (on re-commitment) 
and by the Standing Committee to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Commons Message considered (ac- 
cording to order). 


Moved, That this House do concur 
in the following Resolution communi- 
cated by the Commons, viz.— 

“That all Bills of the present Session to 
confirm Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under the ‘ Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,’ containing the classification of mer- 
chandise traffic, and the schedule of maximum 
rates and ¢ es applicable thereto, be re- 
ferred to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons.”—(The Lord Knutsford.) 

Motion agreed to; and a Message 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL 
[H.L.]—(No. 24.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe AxrcupisHorp oF YORK: My 
Lords, the Bill, to which I ask you to 
give a Second Reading to-day, has 
already twice received your Lordships’ 
approval, and is to-day precisely in the 
same form as when it passed this 
House last year. It is intended to deal 
with cases where the presentation to a 
benefice is vested in a large consti- 
tuency : either a body of parishioners or 
other bodies, consisting of a large 
number of persons; and it proposes 
that the parishioners, or others, should 
exercise their right of presentation by 
electing a body of trustees which shall 
exercise the right for them when a 
vacancy occurs; it proposes also that 
the trustees shall be elected not at the 
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time of the vacancy but beforehand, in 
order to provide against some of 
the disorder and excitement that 
has found a_ place on occasions 
when the election is made by 
a large body of patrons. My Lords, 
the provisions of the Bill are perfectly 
simple, and I need not delay your 
Lordships by saying anything more 
about them. I now beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—(The Lord Archbishop of York.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS OF ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND REPEAL 
BILL [1.1.].—(No. 25.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, on the 
very first introduction of the Local 
Government Bill I laid a Bill on the 
Table of this House and required it to 
be read a first time, when the noble 
Marquess, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, got up and said that 
there was no instance of a Bill, that had 
been passed, being repealed in the same 
Session. I ventured to remind that 
Minister that the Jews’ Naturalisation 
Bill was brought in by the Duke of 
Newcastle, when he was Prime 
Minister, and, at his request, was re- 
pealed in the same year. My Lords, I 
thought that would have entitled me to 
have my Bill printed. But, my Lords, 
things are carried with a high hand in 
this House, and the Clerks seem to 
think they may stop one on every 
occasion. Sir William Rose tried to 
stop me from endeavouring a second 
time to restore the Court of Common 
Pleas, but I was enabled to plead the 
cause of that important Court a second 
time. My Lords, I am not one who is 
easily discouraged. The reason why I 
have brought this measure forward to- 
day, and no sooner, is that the County 
Council was going on, and it would 
have been very insulting to that body 
if I had said anything to show a dis- 
trust of them ; but, at the same time, I 
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must remind your Lordships how, both 
im Londen and in the country, the 
extravagance of these bodies has be- 
come almost intolerable. The London 
County Council only opposed, by a 
small minority, a proposal that all 
the expenses of pulling down half 
the Strand should fall upon the 
rates. Well, my Lords, an instance 
occurred to me only the other day. In 
passing from Derby to York, by the 
Great Northern Line, at West Derby I 
met a County Councillor, who told me 
that on that day they had agreed to 
pay very nearly £500 to a lecturer upon 
agriculture. Well, my Lords, in our 
little club at Bakewell we had lec- 
turers upon agriculture, and we paid 
them ourselves. My Lords, the stress 
upon these rates is becoming quite in- 
tolerable. In the East part of London 
there was a dinner to help the rates in 
the expense ofalibrary. The illustrious 
Duke, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, was in the chair; Lord 
Randolph Churchill had a place reserved 
for him on the left of the chair, and 
the Duke of Argyllon the right ; but, as 
those personages did not appear, I had 
to sit on the right hand of His Royal 
Highness and the Bishop of Bedford 
on his left. Well, my Lords, His Royal 
Highness, in course of conversation, 
said to me, ‘‘ We are going too fast.” 
This is indeed the fact. We are travel- 
ling at a most rapid rate. Bills are 
passed through Committees, and they 
come here, and nobody knows what is 
passed. Iam an old man, and I can 
hardly expect that anybody will second 
this, to show the opinion that some 
may entertain of the expediency of a 
change. At Derby, when this Local 
Government Bill was first passed, the 
Clerk of the Peace told me that the pro- 
vision for including £10 owners and 
£10 occupiers had driven the overseers 
almost mad. For this election they are 
trying to make up the list to-morrow, 
and the election is to take place on 
Saturday ; but there is too small a body 
to do the business of the office. In our 
county, from the absence of Mr. Ark- 
wright, the whole County Council 





had to be put off for a day. We 
magistrates are able and willing to do 
our duty. The noble Marquess at the 
head of the State had an opportunity 
of addressing the people of Derby—he 


Lord Denman 
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was placed in what is called the Drill 
Hall—and his great object was to show 
how recent were the powers of the 
magistrates over finance. My Lords, 
their conduct is irreproachable; and 
Sir Henry Wilmot, who is an Alder- 
man, as I believe they call him, said 
to me, “I wish you could do away with 
this Local Government Bill.” My 
Lords, he said to me, ‘‘ You will have 
the same working men put upon the 
County Council that you had before.” 
But, my Lords, you must remember 
that “in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety”; and, if you have 50 
men to do the work of four or five as 
many, you are incurring a good deal of 
danger. And I do assure you that it is 
like reviving the triennial Parliament. 
This is a little Parliament that is to be 
elected this week if they possibly can. 
Many householders have told me how 
much they have been annoyed by being 
canvassed for the County Councils ; 
ladies also have told me that they have 
been extremely annoyed by being 
pestered to vote for County Councils— 
they would wish to vote for Members 
of Parliament whom they know, but 
not fora small body taken to swamp 
those of gentle birth—Methodists and 
others who are to become and be 
agitators. My Lords, I was very glad 
that the right reverend Bishop was 
yesterday refused the power of having 
reporters in the County Council Com- 
mittees on technical education, because, 
from experience, I have found that the 
Board of Guardians of Bakewell is 
utterly subverted by the reports, and the 
length of speeches occasionally ; and I 
do believe that it would be far better 
not to make this technical education so 
elaborate, because you have no proof that 
you will succeed. My Lords, I suppose I 
shall not have any Teller in proposing 
the Second Reading of this Bill. If so, 
I shall go my way; but I shall feel 
certain that that which is so unsuitable 
to Scotland, and works so ill in Eng- 
land, will not be received as a panacea 
for Ireland when it comes forward in 
another place. My Lords, I trust you 
will not think me an agitator—I am 
far from it. I wish to see a land of 
settled government ; it is— 

“ A land of just renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent.” 
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And the verse before that is— 


“Tt is a land which free men till, 
Which sober suited free men chose : 
And where, begirt by friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 
My Lords, that has not been my case— 
but I make no complaint. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 
2.” —(The Lord Denman.) 


Motion objected to ; and, on Question, 
resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st March, 1892. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS BILL. 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(3.6.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill I will be as 
brief as is consistent with the interests 
of those I represent on this occasion. 
It is a Bill that seriously affects the in- 
terest of the town of Southampton, 
indeed I may say the County of South- 
ampton, and especially it interests the 
railway and dock undertakings of the 
port. The proposal in the Bill is the 
sale of the property of the Dock 
Company to the South Western 
Railway Company, and I under- 
stand the opposition which ema- 
nates from the representatives of dock 
interests in the North of England rests 
on a question of principle, but of course 
it is easy to argue how a general prin- 
ciple does or does not apply to a par- 
ticular case. The hon. Members who 
have given notice antagonistic to this 
Bill represent two Northern boroughs, 
and I cannot for the life of me see what 
they have to do win the arrangements 
of the Southampto1 Docks. The great 
dock interests of London have exhi- 
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bited no opposition ; recognising this as 
a means by which the Southampton 
Dock Company can get out of its finan- 
cial difficulties. It is not the Railway 
Company which is the principal pro- 
moter of this Bill. It is not in any 
sense from a desire to create a rail- 
way monopoly the Bill is promoted, 
it is the only feasible means for the 
Dock Company to relieve itself from 
serious and increasing depreciat'on. The 
Railway Company are. holders of 
£50,000 4 per cent. mortgage deben- 
tures and £250,000 4 per cent. prefer- 
ence stock of the Dock Company, and 
at the same time they have advanced 
£30,000 by way of temporary loan, 
making a total of £330,000. They hold 
about a quarter of the whole property 
of the Company, and have therefore a 
large amount of power in the Company's 
affairs. A subscription of £250,000 
was authorised for assistance in the 
construction of a new deep water 
dock. We have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to keep pace with the demands 
of the times and the requirements of 
the port. We are on good terms 
with the Dock Companies on the 
Thames, and I cannot see why the 
North Country dockowners should 
oppose a Bill of such a reasonable 
character. The Railway Company has 
already a very large interest in the 
dock. The net revenue of the dock has 
declined during the last four years, and 
the opening of the new dock has not 
brought the increased traffic which was 
anticipated. The Company only paid 
2 per cent. in 1891 on the 4 per cent. 
preference stock, and the revenue is 
still declining; and I may point out 
that a large portion of the stock is held 
by trustees for widows and children, 
and much is in the hands of working 
men. No dividend on the ordinary 
stock has been paid since 1890, when 
4 per cent. was distributed among the 
shareholders. This movement was 
initiated by the shareholders, and not 
by the Railway Company. I may also 
mention the severe loss the docks 
suffered in 1873 by the withdrawal of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
We have attempted to make good this 
loss, but we have taken nothing, 
certainly, from the Northern Docks. 
We employ a large amount of labour, 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
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Member for Southampton, can tell you, 
and if the docks are closed, as, pos- 
sibly, they might be if the money is not 
forthcoming, this important town and 
port of Southampton may be ruined, 
and the labourers there will be in a 
state of penury and destitution. I 
helieve nearly every Railway Company 
in the Kingdom having coast communi- 
cation has docks of its own; the Great 
Western and the North Western have 
docks, and the North Eastern has, or 
is endeavouring to secure, docks of its 
own. The London and Brighton Com- 
pany has the port of Newhaven, and 
the South Eastern has docks of 
its own. Therefore, it seems to me 
very much like a dog-in-the-manger 
policy for these North Country docks 
to interfere in regard to what we 
are doing for the port and town of 
Southampton. I hope the Government 
will assist us in the endeavour to obtain 
a Second Reading of this Bill. Itisa 
question of local interests and local 
self-government, and I hope those hon. 
Gentlemen who justify the principle of 
local self-government will support the 
Second Reading. There is no other 
principle involved here. In the circular 
sent round by our opponents—luke- 
warm opponents I hope I may call 
them—a lame pretext is put forward, 
and no strong argument against the 
Bill. They say that in 1872 there was 
a Joint Committee of the two Houses 
of Parliament, which gave utterance 
to the assertion of a certain principle, or 
the expression of a sentiment, in regard 
to the amalgamation of Docks and 
Railway Companies. But, as_ hon. 
Gentlemen will understand, we have 
advanced and progressed since 1872, 
and principles that then held good are 
different from those which obtain to- 
day. To treat this as a matter of 
general public principle seems to me a 
most unnecessary interference with 
local interests. It is little to the 
interest of the Railway Company, 
though, of course, they would not 
undertake the purchase unless they 
found that the two undertakings could 
be worked better and more cheaply, 
with advantage to the interests of all 
parties concerned. Without going 


Southampton 


into the history of the docks, I may 
say they have made the most laborious 
endeavours to keep the docks up to the 


Mr. Norvis 
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requirements of the time. We are 
ready to receive the largest ships, and 
if the great Union Steamship Coin- 
pany, the Royal Mail Company, and 
others do not come to us, they certainly 
will not go to any of the ports repre- 
sented in any way by the hon. Members. 
for Whitehaven and South Shields. 
So I think their interference in our 
proposal is wholly uncalled for. At 
any rate, we are in an almost 
destitute condition. I might almost 
say we are pleading before the House 
in forma pauperis for the good of the 
property, for the good of the working 
classes of Southampton. I hope we 
shall have the support of the hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. Buxton), 
whom I see opposite, and others who 
interest themselves in labour questions. 
I think we ought to have the sympathy 
of those hon. Members who have in 
recollection the labour strikes at 
Southampton, and the position of 
working men there. We object to a 
Hybrid Committee, because reference to 
such a Committee must lead to a 
postponement of the carrying out of 
the proposal, and will entail much 
additional expense, which we are not 
able to bear. I do hope that the 
Government will justify their own 
principle of local self-government, 
and assist us in passing the Second 
Reading. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Norris.) 

(3.15.) Mr. F. H. EVANS (South- 
ampton): I rise to support the Motion 
for Second Reading. The Bill is in- 
troduced by the Southampton Docks 
Company, because that company finds 
itself in the position of having a very 
large accommodation for shipping and 
not the means and appliances sufficient 
to attract the larger shipping, and 
make the undertaking pay. The bor- 
rowing powers of the company are 
nearly exhausted, and the means of 
raising money gone. Capital is re- 
quired to complete the finest docks in 
the Channel. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has pointed out 
that a large amount of labour has been 
expended to keep the docks open. I 
cannot go so far as he has gone in the 
apprehension of the danger of the 


docks being closed, and I think even if 
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the Bill were thrown out still we 
should find the Southampton Docks 
would be maintained; and I do not 
join in pleading in forma pauperis. 
The opposition to the Second Reading, 
so far as I can make out, is based 
on the general principle that Railway 
Companies should not be allowed to 
acquire docks. My own experience is 
that general principles exist in theory, 
and may be sustained so long as there 
is nothing to apply them to, but as 
soon as they are applied to individual 
instances, then general principles are 
likely to get more and more attenuated. 
If, in the present instance, the Dock 
Companies were opposed to the amalga- 
mation, then there would be good 
reason for the House to hesitate before 
granting a Second Reading to the Bill, 
but that is not the case here. The 
Southampton Corporation have passed 
a resolution in favour of the Bill. The 
railway shareholders have passed a 
resolution in favour of the purchase, 
and the dock shareholders, by a very 
large majority, have agreed to the 
sale, and I do not see that opposition 
should come in on the ground of 
general principles to the carrying out 
of a measure which all parties are eager 
to have passed. I do not see on what 
principle the House should refuse a 
Second Reading to the Bill. It is not 
because the London and North Western 
do not happen to possess the Liverpool 
Docks. Surely hon. Members will not 
apply an analogy of that kind. It is not 
that the London and South Western 
Railway Company want to obtain pos- 
session to the exclusion of all other 
railway interests, for there are pro- 
visions to secure the public weal, so 
that the London and South Western 
Company will not obtain power of that 
kind. J agree with my hon. Friend 
that a Hybrid Committee will be an 
expensive solution of the difficulty. I 
prefer inquiry by an ordinary Select 
Committee, and I do hope that the 
House will, in the interest of the town 
of Southampton, which I represent, 
and in the interest of the Dock Com- 
pany, which I also represent in this 
case, grant a Second Reading to the 
Bill to the advantage of all parties con- 


cerned. 


(3.20.) Tar CHAIRMAN or COM- 


MITTEES (Mr. Courtyry, Cornwall, 
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Bodmin): I rise thus early in the 
Debate to ask the House to consider 
the real point involved in this discussion, 
because the hon. Members who have 
spoken have shown considerable in- 
genuity in avoiding altogether what is 
the matter in dispute. We have had 
an interesting view of the foree of 
general principles from the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, who seems 
to think they are only useful on plat- 
forms in view of elections, but are to 
be put aside when concrete cases pre- 
sent themselves for the application of 
those principles. There is no real 
objection to the Second Reading of the 
Bill, but there is involved a prineiple 
long recognised as beyond the immediate 
interest of a locality. We have a 
Standing Order of the House that in 
the case of any Bill which contem- 
plates the acquisition of a dock by a 
Railway Company, that Bill shall not be 
referred to a Select Committee unless 
there is a special Report made thereon 
showing reasons for a departure from 
the general rule. That has been a 
Standing Order of the House for a long 
while. But a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses came to the conclusion 
that the Standing Order was not suffi- 
ciently strong, and that proposals of 
the kind, the acquisition of a dock by 
a Railway Company, and possibly the 
creation of a powerfu! monopoly, should 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee, 
Now, the question before the House is 
not really the acceptance or rejection of 
a Motion for Second Reading, but 
whether the Bill should be referred to 
an ordinary Select Committee of four 
Members, or whether it should go 
before a Hybrid Committee. Now, 
questions of general public interest 
cannot be sufficiently examined by an 
ordinary Select Committee, for no 
one appears before it to represent 
the wider interest beyond that of the 
locality, but before a Hybrid Com- 
mittee there will be evidence and argu- 
ments on points affecting the general 
public interest, as well as the local 
interests. The hon. Member for Lime- 
house (Mr. Norris) has an apprehen- 
sion that much more expense is 
involved inthe examination by a Hybrid 
Committee, but I think he will find 
that examination before a Hybrid Com- 
mittee is not much more, if at all more, 
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expensive than examination by a Select 
Committee of four Members. This 
would be an expensive business, looking 
to the character of the opposition 
raised, if all the Dock Companies who 
are endeavouring to maintain their 
independence in competition were 
represented, but I am assured that the 
opposition will be brought to a single 
representation, and there is no intention 
to go through the reduplication of 
evidence. I do not think, therefore, 
there will be much additional expense, 
and I should recommend that the Bill 
be read a second time, and referred to 
a Hybrid Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Billread a second time. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 
Shields): I beg to move the Motion 
standing in my name. 

Sm JAMES BAIN (Whitehaven) : I 
beg to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee to consist of Seven Members, Four 
to be nominated by the House, and Three by 
the Committee of Selection.” 

(3.25.) Mr. NORRIS: Of course, in 
face of the representations made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees, and understanding from 
him that this course will not lead to 
delay or great additional expense, I 
will, with the concurrence of the House, 
fall in with his view. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee; and that such of the Petitioners as 

y to be heard by their Counsel, Agents, or 

Vitnesses, be heard on their Petitions if they 

think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitioners. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers and records. 

That Three be the quorum. 


Belfast Corporation, 


BELFAST CORPORATION (LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS, &c.) BILL—(sy Order). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th February]— 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insertin the Bill clauses re-arranging the 
existing division of the City of Belfast into 


wards, so as to make it possible for all classes 
of its inhabitants to obtain representation ia 
the Town Council.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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&c. Bill. 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(3.28.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
Again I have to regret the absence of 
the Minister of the Crown responsible 
for Irish affairs on the discussion of this 
Irish question. I appeal to the House 
to adopt this very simple mode, strictly 
relevant to the Bill, of redressing a 
monstrous and undeniable grievance, 
the nature of which I can state in a 
very few words. The City of Belfast 
has, according to the last Census, a 
population of 273,055, governed by a 
Corporation consisting of 40 members. 
In that population is included 70,000: 
Catholics, who have no representation 
on the Corporation. It is obvious that, 
in a city with a population of 273,000: 
and 40 members of the Corporation, 
each member of the Corporation repre- 
sents an average of 6,000 or 7,000, and 
yet this population of 70,000 Catho- 
lics—nearly a fourth of the whole 
population—is without a single repre- 
sentative among the 40 who control 
municipal affairs. This Cacholie popu- 
lation live for the most part in one 
quarter of the city, and have a special 
interest in the paving, lighting, sanita- 
tion, and other details of municipal 
service. It is therefore necessary that 
they should be represented on the 
Local Council by men in sympathy 
with their views and on whom they 
can rely. Is it not discreditable to this 
House that a state of affairs should be 
allowed to continue in Belfast the like 
of which does not exist in any other 
city in the United Kingdom? What 
is the cause of the grievance? Simply 
this: that the wards of the city were 
fixed 40 years ago, and they have 
never been redistributed since. In 1853, 
when the population of Belfast was 
115,000, the town was divided into five 


wards. Since then Belfast has be- 
come a_ city with 273,000 in- 
habitants; and yet, though the 
population has more than doubled, 


the division into five wards remains, 
with two Aldermen and six Councillors 
to each—a state of things to which no: 
parallel can be found elsewhere. Now 
I am asking for nothing new. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by a Con- 
servative Government in 1879 to con-: 
sider this question. The Commissiow 
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took evidence on the spot, examined all 
the details exhaustively, and reported 
in 1881, eleven years ago. In this 
Report, the Commissioners recom- 
mended that the wards should be 
redistributed, and that instead of five 
there should be eight. The Corporation 
of Belfast, the promoters of this Bill, 
agreed that the wards should be re- 
adjusted, and that they should be eight 
in number, and it deserves to be noticed 
by the House that two other Municipal 
bodies, the Belfast Water Board and 
the Board of Guardians, submitted 
schemes in which they recommended 
that the five wards should be sub- 
divided into 15. No one in Belfast then 
thought five wards sufficient, and yet 
here we are, in 1892, with the population 
of the city more than doubled since 
1853, and still the division into five 
wards exists, with the anomalous and 
discreditable state of things that 70,000 
inhabitants are left without a voice in 
the management of civic affairs. I 
have two reasons relevant to this Bill 
why the instruction I propose to give to 
the Committee should be granted. If I 
were asking anything irrelevant to the 
Bill, I should expect to meet with 
opposition, but I ask nothing beyond 
the scope of the Bill. The Corporation 
are asking for new powers of expendi- 
ture and control in regard to payments 
for children in industrial schools. I beg 
the House to observe that payments by 
Corporations in Ireland in this respect 
are optional. If payment were com- 
pulsory, I should have not a word 
to say—our endeavours would be 
directed to see that the Corporation 
did not evade the law; but a 
Corporation has a free choice in 
such matters as to when they shail pay 
anything and when they shall not pay 
anything. It should be further ob- 
served that the system of industrial 
schools in Ireland is denominational, 
every school being under Catholic or 
Protestant management, Catholic 
children being sent to the one class, 
Protestant to the other. Does any man 
expect me to admit that on a Corpora- 
tion consisting of 40 members, on 
which the large minority of the 
Catholic population have no representa- 
tion, due regard is had to the interest of 
Catholic children in those schools? I 
do not agree to anything of the kind, 
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and I tell the promoters of this Bill that 
unless they will agree that representa- 
tives of the minority shall be allowed 
some voice in the allocation of funds to 
the maintenance of Catholic children, 
this Bill will be met at every stage with 
the most stubborn opposition. In the 
towns of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick 
there is a Protestant minority not so 
large as is the Catholic minority in 
Belfast—not a fraction of it, and yet in 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick the Protes- 
tant minority have on the Councilsa 
proportion of representation far greater 
than their share of the population. I 
know from my own knowledge that 
in Dublin this is so, and in Cork and 
Limerick there is a decent liberality 
shown towards the minorities, while in 
Belfast a shameful intolerance excludes 
and outlaws a fourth of the population. 
We are not prepared to grant the 
powers sought in the Bill, unless this 
instruction is granted and acted upon. 
The Corporation also ask for a new 
franchise, and to this point I would beg 
the special attention of the Chairman 
of Committees. By Clause 4 of the Bill 
they ask power substantially to appoint 
a large majority of the Governors of the 
Lunatic Asylum. I do not care whether 
they have a virtual majority or not. 
Under the present system the propo- 
sition is this : that a purely Protestant 
body asks power to nominate the 
majority of the Governors of an asylum 
in which the ratepayers of all creeds 
are equally interested and concerned ; 
and I who represent the Catholics 
in Belfast, we who __ represent 
the Catholics in Ireland, demand 
that the large proportion of our 
contributions towards the main- 
tenance of these institutions should 
find some representation among the 40 
Protestant gentlemen who are to direct 
the mode in which the asylums shall be 
conducted. This is a new Franchise 
Clause, and therefore my Instruction 
is strictly relevant to the question that 
the Committee should, in the way I 
think I have shown, take immediate 
steps to secure representation for the 
Catholics of the city on the Governing 
Body, should do what the Royal Com- 
mission recommended eleven years ago 
should be done, should sub-divide 
the wards into eight, ten, or fifteen, 
not allowing a state of things to con 
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tinue which gives to each ward a 
epee equal to an _ ordinary 

arliamentary Division. I do not 
think any gentleman will get up and 
say that in any other city in the King- 
dom in the present state of municipal 
representation such a state of things 
exists. What is the policy of the 
Government displayed in their Local 
Government Bill? They propose to 
establish the cumulative vote over the 
counties in Ireland. And for what 
purpose? For this and no other pur- 
pose to give the Protestant and 
Conservative minority in the country 
a voice, a share in the government, of 
their county or local and fiscal affairs. 
This I ask you to give in the City of 
Belfast. 

Mr. JACKSON : Not for the Protes- 
tant minority. 

Mr. SEXTON: I know that in three 
or four counties the Catholics are in 
the minority, but is this done for these 
minorities? Have the minorities in 
the four Eastern counties asked for it ? 
They have not. Let no one tell me 
that the benevolence of the Govern- 
ment towards the Catholics of Ireland 
is of that voluntary character that they 
rush to the rescue of the Catholics in 
those four counties where they happen 
to be in a minority. No; the proposal 
is in the interest of the Protestant 
minorities in the 28 other counties. 
Therefore, the Government propose to 
establish cumulative voting to give the 
minority the chance of representation 
on the County Councils. Further, 
you propose to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant power to cut up each 
county into electoral divisions, so that 
by the system of cumulative voting the 
Protestant minorities may be enabled 
to secure representation. Do the same 
thing in the City of Belfast. Cut up the 
city into suitable and equitable 
divisions such as obtain in every other 
municipal town in the Kingdom, 
so that 70,000 of the inhabitants out of 
270,000 may elect at least one re- 
presentative to the Governing Body. Is 
that an excessive, an unreasonable de- 
mand? Can the Government resist it 
when their own suggestion for local 
government is cumulative voting and 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
mark out electoral divisions, so that 
an insignificant and infinitesimal mino- 
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rity may find representation in coun- 
ties? I shall not trouble the House 
further, only adding that if the man- 
datory terms of my instruction are 
open to objection, and this has been 
suggested to me, I am willing to con- 
ciliate opposition—though there is no 
conciliating opposition of a certain 
character in Belfast—I am willing to 
alter the terms of my Motion declaring 
that the Committee ‘‘ have power,” so 
that a certain amount of discretion will 
be left to the Committee. Five years 
ago, when I urged an extension of the 
Munici Franchise, I was _ bitterly 
opposed by the Corporation of Belfast 
in two Sessions. I was able to bring 
some leverage to bear then; the Cor- 
poration wanted a Private Bill, which 
the House refused to grant unless the 
Franchise Reform was granted, and it 
was granted. After fighting hard in 
this House for two years against this 
reform, the Corporation have ever since 
in Belfast pretended that they initiated 
the reform, and that I opposed it. I 
do not doubt, if the House passes this 
instruction, a similar result will follow, 
and the Corporation will claim credit 
for a reform as soon as it is granted, 
and which now they oppose. I 
earnestly appeal to every Member of 
the House to give his vote as 
the justice of the case requires. 

*(3.40.) Sim EDWARD HARLAND 
(Belfast, N.) : I quite hoped on Friday, 
when at the suggestion of the Chief 
Secretary the consideration of this 
Bill was referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, all points raised might, by the 
Committee, be fully gone into. I regret 
that the hon. Member for West Belfast 
should have introduced the question of 
religion into this discussion. Theve is 
nothing in the Bill touching religious 
differences, and the introduction of 
religion into political matters creates a 
large amount of ill-feeling. Within 
the four corners of the Bill there is no 
reference to the re-division of the city 
into wards, but I may say that so far 
as the Corporation of Belfast is con- 
cerned there is not the slightest objec- 
tion to the re-arrangement of the wards 
in number and area, but we maintain 
that the Bill does not deal with that 
matter, and if it is a thing to be done 
then it should be done by another Bill, 
or by means of the Bill dealing with 
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the general question of Local Govern- 
ment, in which Clause.30 provides the 
procedure for dealing with such a 
question. It is not desirable to 
trammel this Bill with any such con- 
siderations, and a Committee upstairs 
has not the machinery for redistri- 
buting the city wards. For such a 
purpose a Commission should sit and 
take evidence on the spot, and consider 
the whole thing thoroughly, and pro- 
bably, seeing that Belfast has increased 
so largely, it might also be necessary to 
enlarge the boundaries of the city. 
(Mr. Sexton: No.} Certainly it would 
have to be considered. These are 
serious matters, not serious in the 
sense that there would be opposition, 
but requiring very careful consideration, 
particularly in view of the wishes of the 
hon. Member that the arrangement 
should be such as to give his immediate 
religious friends the opportunity of taking 
seats on the Council. As to the dis- 
tribution of seats, what difference can 
it possibly make to Belfast? Has 
anyone ever drawn attention to mis- 
management of municipal affairs there ? 
I will undertake to say there is not a 
city in the three Kingdoms where 
municipal affairs are better managed 
than they are in Belfast, and no city 
shows a more healthy and prosperous 
condition of affairs. 
hon. Member seek to introduce into 
this matter the religious question? 
Refer to the origin and history of 
Belfast, and we find that Belfast is not 
an Irish town—really not an Irish 
town in the view of Irish towns held 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite. Trace its origin from the 
time when it ceased to be a country 
town, the centre for such industries as 
are connected with an agricultural 
district, and you find that the manufac- 
tures of various descriptions which 
were taken up were not established by 
manufacturers and workmen in Ireland, 
for they did not exist. The prosperity 
of Belfast took its rise from the energy 
and Jabour of Scotchmen and English- 
men. Three out of every four of the 
inhabitants of Belfast are of Scotch or 
English origin, and they are mostly 
Protestants. It is the jealousy of the 
Catholic element which seeks to 
over-ride the Protestant feeling of 
the city, and just as Belfast has 
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prospered under Protestant Govern- 
ment, so would it cease to prosper 
if Catholic methods of Government 
had predominance. No injustice is 
inflicted on the Catholic inhabitants ; 
they pursue their industry under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, so far as 
Local Government is concerned, as 
their Protestant neighbours ; they have 
every consideration shown to them, and 
their children in industrial schools have 
exactly the same treatment as Protes- 
tant children in those schools. The 
hon. Member is raising an entirely false 
issue upon this Bill. We do not object 
to a revision of the city boundaries and 
wards, but we do submit that this is 
not the Bill by which this revision 
should be carried out. Let it be done 
either by means of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill or through a Special Com- 
mission, and do not hamper the Com- 
mittee upstairs with matters it is 
scarcely possible they can deal with. 


(3.47.) Sm JOSEPH McKENNA 
(Monaghan, S.): J hope the House has 
taken note of the objections offered to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, culminating in the state- 
ment that Belfast is not an Irish town. 
It is not, 1 think, the view that will 
generally be taken. Are we to have an 
imperium it imperio in Belfast? Is 
Belfast, with its 70,000 Catholic inhabi- 
tants, to be outside the principle that is 
embodied in the government of any 
other city in the Kingdom? I venture 
to say the House will never sanction 
such a theory as that put forward by 
the hon. Baronet. Have we not in our 
hands the Government Local Govern- 
ment Bill, in which the principles 
of Local Government are recog- 
nised, however the Bill falls 
short of our desires? And yet the 
Corporation of Belfast would take this 
city out of the provisionsof that Bill. The 
hon. Baronet makes the astounding 
statement that Belfast is not an Irish 
town, and never have I heard a state- 
ment from a responsible Member of 
this House more calculated to sow 
widely abroad the seeds of discord and 
animosity. Unless some of the hon. 
Member's friends withdraw this opposi- 
tion to the Instruction I hope we 
shall go to a Division, and that the 
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result will show the appreciation of the 
House of this attempt to force excep- 
tional legislation for Belfast. 

*(3.50.) Mr. JOHNSTON Belfast, 
S.): I support the opposition to the 
Instruction in the strongest possible 
manner. The introduction of the 
religious element into this discussion is 
due not to the promoters of the Bill, 
but to the hon. Member for West 
Belfast himself. The House must 
have taken note how from time to time, 
when measures for the promotion of 
the interests of Belfast have been 
brought forward, they have been met 
by persistent and consistent opposition 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. SEXTON: As in the extension 
of the Franchise. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON : This arises from 
jealousy of the progress and prosperity 
of Belfast, and because Belfast is pre- 
eminently and distinctly Protestant. 
The prosperity of Belfast is largely 
due to its Protestantism, and though 
hon. Members may laugh at the state- 
ment, it is borne out by such historians 
as Macaulay, who traces the prosperity 
of Ulster to Protestantism. In con- 
tradistinction to the rest of Ireland, 
Belfast has increased in prosperity 
and population, and it is the habit 
of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast to claim credit for action 
on behalf of Belfast in recent years. I 
do not know that he lays claim to any 
credit for the increase in population, 
but he does claim to have assisted 
towards the prosperity of the city. 
Belfast, I trust, will continue in a 
prosperous career. Belfast is distinctly 
and earnestly a portion of the United 
Kingdom, strongly opposed to the revo- 
lutionary projects of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and determined to remain an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 
The Corporation of Belfast will always 
encourage liberty and fair play to the 
Roman Catholics in that city. The 
hon. Member has told us that there 
are three or four counties in Ulster 
where Roman Catholics are in the 
minority, but he indignantly disclaimed 
the idea that they claimed to be 
represented on the Local Government ; 
he made no claim on their behalf. 

Mr. SEXTON : Nothing of the kind. 

The hon. Member is, as usual, inexact. 
I said they had not asked the Govern- 
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ment, and the cumulative vote had not 
been introduced in their interest, but in 
the interest of the minorities in the 28 
other counties. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON: The hon. Mem- 
ber comes forward as the champion 
of the minority in Belfast, but he 
repudiates the action of the Go- 
vernment with regard to minorities 
in other parts of Ireland. I trust 
the House will decisively reject 
the proposal now before us, and that 
we shall have the support of all Mem- 
bers who desire to see the integrity of 
the United Kingdom maintained. It 
is the fashion of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to laugh at Protestantism—— 

Mr. MAC NEILL: No, no. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Donegal is himself the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I am glad to 
have been the son of a Protestant 
clergyman. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON: I trust that the 
position taken by hon. Members oppo- 
site will be carefully regarded by the 
Protestants of Ulster. I hope the 
House will decisively reject the pro- 
position before us. 

(3.57.) Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): 
On Friday the principle of this Bill was 
affirmed by only a small majority, and 
now the hon. Baronet (Sir E. Harland) 
has given away the principle on which 
opposition was raised to the present 
proposal, for he says the Belfast Cor- 
poration have no objection to the revi- 
sion of the wards. But still opposition 
is made, not on the merits of the pro- 
posal, but founded on arguments of 
religion and race. 
not being an Irishman himself, declares 
that Belfast is not an Irish town. But 
he lives in Ireland and he is ‘ making 
his pile” in Ireland through Irish trade 
and energy. The hon. Member for 
South Belfast ascribes the prosperity 
of Belfast to its Protestantism. 
not one of those he accuses 
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am 
of laughing at Protestantism, and,. 
for myself, I am a_ Protestant 
first and a politician afterwards. 


I claim to be as sound a Protestant 
as any Representative of Belfast, but 
I hate injustice, and [ say it is a 
scandal to the Protestantism of Belfast 
that the Catholic citizens should be 
unjustly treated. The prosperity of 
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Belfast has been largely due to excep- 
tional circumstances. It has been 
partly due to the bounty on the linen 
industry ; it has been partly due to the 
long prevalence of the Ulster custom 
in the land tenure of the province, and 
there are other exceptional circum- 
stances in addition to the undoubted 
energy of the Protestant population. 
There is no one prouder of the success 
and prosperity of Belfast than I am ; 
but I am sorry to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the majority of the Belfast people 
are ungenerous, illiberal, and _pre- 
judiced in the highest extreme. Belfast 
sends to this House Representatives as 
narrow as itself, and they tell you— 
“This is the great Belfast we are 
building.” In their narrow self- 
importance the Protestants of Belfast 
refuse the least justice to their Catholic 
fellow-townsmen, though, I ask, what 
have they to fear? Why, Sir, they 
have everything to gain by giving this 
justice. If you in Belfast persist in 
acting in this illiberal manner you will 
create a force outside Belfast antago- 
nistic to you. Where is the danger to 
the Belfast Protestants or their pro- 
perty in showing fair justice to the 
70,000 Catholics in the city? Have 
the Catholics no interests, no property, 
no liberties to protect ? Some of them 
are extremely wealthy, and are well 
known to the merchants of London and 
Liverpool, and yet not one of these 
men, who have helped to build up the 
prestige of Belfast, is admitted to the 
Municipal Council because he is a 
Catholic. Protestantism ought to be 
ashamed of itself in this matter. Could 
any fair representation of these 70,000 
Catholics on the Council override the 
representation of the 200,000 Protes- 
tants, or injure their interests in any 
way? If I thought that Protestant 
interests, or property, or capital would 
be jeopardised by asking you to allow 
Catholic interests to be represented on 
the Council I would not support the 
proposition. But I have no fear on 
the matter. If it be right that the 
privileges of Catholics should be ex- 
tended we should throw aside our race 
prejudices, our religious and political 
prejudices—be just and fear not, and 
allow this Instruction to be carried. 

*(4.10.) Mr. T. LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I am very sorry that the Catholics 
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are not represented on the Council, and 
I should glad if they were. But 
why should Belfast be singled out for- 
special treatment of this sort? [If 
Manchester or Liverpool came before 
this House to ask for power to deal with 
their lunatic asylums, would anybody 
think of tacking on to their Bill a Parlia- 
mentary Instruction that they should 
enlarge their boundaries or change 
their wards? Belfast is singled out for 
this hostility because of the jealousy cf 
hon. Members below the Gangway. It 
is a standing monument to the benefit 


of the Union, and, therefore, you 
propose to subject it to special 
treatment which no great city in 


England would submit to. Surely 
the Catholic inhabitants of Belfast 
vote now; they have equal voting 
power with the Protestants. I put 
this point strongly before the House : 
that Belfast ought not to be singled out 
for special treatment in this matter, 
but that the Bill should go before the 
Select Committee in the usual way. 
(4.15.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : 
The hon. Member for Londonderry re- 
ferred to Liverpool, and says that there 
is no reason to suppose that if Liver- 
pool came for a similar measure you 
would treat it in the same 
way. The case of Liverpool is 
remarkably interesting. It is a larger 
town than Belfast, but the proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants is about 
the same, the former being about one- 
fourth of the inhabitants. Now, Sir, sup- 
pose that the ward arrangements were so 
jerrymandered that the Catholics never 
had a single representative on the City 
Council. I am persuaded that the 
House would not permit any more 
duties to be thrown upon the Council 
till some reform was made. This 
country, Protestant as it is, would be 
ashamed to have a city like Liverpool 
so arranged as to carefully exclude from 
the City Council any representative of 
so large a proportion of the inhabitants 
Anything which is wrong in England is. 
wrong in Ireland, and ought to be 
remedied, and I think this is a very 
good time to deal with the matter, in- 
asmuch as additional duties are 
to be thrown on the Council in 
which the Catholics have a large 
interest. I would appeal to the sense 
of fairness of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
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and ask them to contrast the position 
of Belfast in the North of Ireland and 
‘ Liverpool in Lancashire, and so let the 
two towns be on something of an 
equality. I earnestly hope that the 
Instruction will be carried. 


(4.18.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
‘Hon. Members do not oppose this In- 
struction on the question of principle, 
or the merits of the case, and it is 
evident that if the Instruction were 
carried, one or two sittings of the 
‘Committee would deal with it. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite blamed the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
for referring to religious differences, 
but he is here to represent Belfast, and 
to look after the interests of the 
population of that city. We have 
a Catholic population of 70,000 
not represented on the Council, 
and the Corporation is seeking an 
extension of powers on two questions in 
which the Catholics are deeply in- 
terested. There is the question of the 
industrial schools, in connection with 
which the question of religion may 
arise from time to time, and if the 
Council be an exclusively Protestant 
body the Catholics cannot expect fair- 
play and justice in the matter. It also 
applies in a more limited sense to the 
asylums. We contend that there is a 
public principle in this Bill, and that 
the promoters must be content to accept 
this Instruction, or to have the question 
treated on its merits publicly. On the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
raised the question of the municipal 
franchise, which was subsequently dealt 
with in a public manner, and the Public 
Bodies which were then opposed to his 
action have since thanked him for the 
course he took. In the City of Cork, 
with a municipal population of 80,000, 
there are seven wards; on the same 
basis Belfast ought to have 2] wards. 
If the Instruction be agreed to the Com- 
mittee would be able to carry it into 
effect in one or two sittings, as there 
are already two or three schemes on 
the subject. The Royal Commission 
itself recommended the increase of the 
wards to 15. It is useless for hon. 
‘Members to say they are prepared to 
«oncede fair-play to the 70,000 Catholics 
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proposition of this kind. I hope hon. 
Members will allow the Instruction to 
pass, and no longer give an exhibition 
of illiberality and bigotry. 

(4.23.) Tae CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtney, Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) : The hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a quarter of the 
population of that city is Roman 
Catholic, and that there is not a single 
Catholic member among the 40 sitting 
on the Council. I think, Sir, if that be 
so, itis a very grave circumstance ; it 
is a fact to be condemned ; a fact to be 
remedied, as it shows that in the ad- 
ministration of affairs in Belfast a con- 
siderable minority has no share. I do 
not think it follows that this evil would 
be best remedied by passing the Instrue- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member. It 
appears to me that there are objections 
on two grounds. In the first place, it 
would throw on the Committee which 
had to deal with the Instruction a diffi- 
cult task, which I do not know that 
the Committee would be able to dis- 
charge, and 1 doubt very much 
whether, if they could carry out the 
Instruction, it would quite answer the 
aim which the hon. Member has in 
view. To give this Instruction to the 
Committee is to impose upon it the 
difficult task of redistributing the city 
area into wards, and certainly such a 
proposition would never be considered, 
in spite of what has been said by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), 
in referencetoany Englishcity. We have 
at the present time the Birmingham 
Water Bill before the House, and I 
wonder what would be thought of the 
proposition to re-consider, say, the 
Parliamentary representation of the 
city in connection with that Bill. The 
hon. Member says there are two im- 
portant powers entrusted to Belfast by 
the Bill; so there is a new power 
given by the Birmingham Bill. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Flynn) says 
that it would be easy for the Committee 
to carry out the Instruction, because 
there are three plans to select from. I 
think if there were only one plan per- 
haps it might be easy, but with three 
opposing plans the difficulty of the 
matter is increased. 
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Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman remember that the Royal 
Commission suggested a plan ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. The Com- 
mission suggested a plan, but it seems 
to have been so unfavourably received 
that the two Local Bodies proposed two 
other separate plans. All these plans 
are eleven years old, and the popula- 
tion of Belfast has grown considerably 
since then. I do not think it can be 
seriously suggested that this would be 
a convenient way to settle the question ; 
if it is to be done at all it should be 
done by a special Bill. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
has raised the question of the municipal 
franchise again and again on other 
Belfast Private Bills, and I also felt 
it to be my duty to oppose the principle 
then. There may be some ground for 
doing something, but [ do not know 
whether if the city were divided into 
an additional number of wards the 
Catholics would get more representa- 
tion on the Council. We have already 


had some experience, and it tends to | 


negative the hope that there would be 
Catholic representation on the Corpora- 
tion. I will point out to the hon. 
Member a simple way of securing his 
object. He can propose a_ simple 
clause, when the Bill comes down for 
report on Third Reading, requiring that 
in future municipal elections in Belfast 
the principle of cumulative voting shall 
be applied. He might then get full 
representation for the Catholics in a 
much simpler manner than would 
be the case under his present pro- 
posal. 

(4.27.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I[ven- 
ture to think that in one argument he 
used the right hon. Gentleman was 
under a misapprehension as to the 
facts. He says if an English Bill were 
introduced, with the same object, the 
House would noi listen to a proposal 
for a re-arrangement of the wards of an 
English city as part of the Bill. I 
agree with him, but why? Because 
there is a special general provision in 
the Municipal Corporations Act for the 
re-distribution of the wards of English 
cities, under which a Commissioner is 
sent down by the Home Secretary ; he 
inquires into the circumstances, and 
divides the city into new wards. In 
Ireland there is no such provision, and 
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the only way we can get a re-distribu- 
tion is to come to this House and in- 
sert a provision in a Private Bill. This, 
therefore, is not an unusual way; as @ 
matter of fact, it is the only way in 
which we can attempt to do it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means seems to 
| think that if minorities are not to be 
represented on Hare’s system, they 
ought not to be represented at all. 
What the Irish Members want is that 
it should be done in the same simple 
and efficacious way such as is adopted 
in English towns. It would be quite 
easy to divide Belfast into wards, and 
there would be no necessity for going 
into lengthy details in a Bill; it could 
be done by some impartial persons, 
such as the Ordnance Survey Commis- 
sioners named in the Bill. Let it be 
borne in mind that in this Bill it is 
proposed for the first time to give 
powers intimately connected with reli- 
gion in Belfast to the Belfast Muni- 
cipality. I think if you give these new 
powers you should at the same time 
provide for the representation of the 
religious minority. 

(4.35.) Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : 
I know that Armagh and other towns 
in the North of Ireland are most 
anxious that their boundaries should 
be extended. What all the Irish 





Members are asking for is that this 
House should deal with Belfast as it 
deals with Birmingham and Liverpool 
and other English towns. The Presby- 


terian Body of Belfast are as 
much interested in this matter as 
the Catholics are, for they are 


almost in the same need of representa- 
tion, so that this is a question which 
interests them quite as much as it 
interests the Roman Catholics. There 
are many of the divisions in Belfast 
where a Presbyterian has no chance of 
being returned to the Municipal Corpo- 
ration, and the Presbyterian Body are, 
therefore, most intimately concerned in 
the question. This question of the 
representation of minorities is one 
which requires the serious attention of 
the House, and particularly as it affects 
the North of Ireland. I can speak for 
the City of Armagh, and I say that it is 
much required. In Belfast not only 
the Roman Catholic, but the Presby- 





terian is deprived of representation— 
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wholly and completely deprived of it, I 
might say ; and we ask the House to 
remedy this disgraceful condition of 
affairs. I think the House should listen 
to the appeal that is being made to it, 
-and that, at least, it should direct that 
there be some result for all the trouble 
and all the expense that has been gone 
to in giving evidence before the Muni- 
-cipal Boundary Commissioners. 

(4.40.) Mr. J. PINKERTON (Gal- 
way): I am compelled to say that this 
matter should not, in my opinion, be 
managed simply inaccordance with the 
ideas that are so constantly promul- 
gated in Orange Lodges; nor should 
it be managed in accordance with 
the ideas of a Tory Municipality. It 
is only right that the Government 
should express their intentions with 
regard to this matter, which I regard as 
one of great importance. We in the 
North of Ireland regard the question as 
one of vast importance, and we ask the 
House to interfere in relation to it. 
Why should not such a division of Bel- 
fast into wards be effected as would 
give the Catholic population at least a 
fair representation on the Municipal 
Corporation? Belfast occupies at 
present quite an exceptional position. 
The Tories there have, in fact, reduced 
intolerant practices to an exact science ; 
they have crushed out the Presbyterian 
Body; they have crushed out the 
Catholic Body ; they have managed to 
keep the representation to themselves, 
and not in Great Britain can you find 
a place in which there is such distinct 
exclusiveness exercised; no man who 
is not prepared to bow the knee to 
the Grand Lama of Toryism has, in 
fact, a chance of filling any office in 
Belfast. I hold that the opposition to 
the measure is fully justified, and that 
we are fully justified in fighting the 
matter, having regard to the importance 
of the question and the number of 
people who are interested in its 
solution. 

(4.45.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I think the constituencies 
will have to consider whether it is for 
the advantage of the House that they 
should find themselves discussing 
Irish matters of purely local interest 
night after night. I think the 
proceedings to-night foim an illus- 


Belfast Corporation, 


tration of the method by which this 
Mr. A. Blane 
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House deals with Irish affairs, but 
under the existing circumstances, the 
discussion could not be avoided. Still, 
it will be for the country to consider 
whether the system ought not to be 
changed. But the most appropriate 
course for dealing with a matter of 
this kind is not by Private Bill or by 
Resolution. Everybody, I suppose, 
admits that the present distribution of 
the wards in Belfast has caused great 
political and religious injustice in that 
city. Under the English Municipal 
Corporations Act there is a machinery 
for the re-distribution of wards where 
altered circumstances demand such a 
change; but in Ireland there is no 
such power under present condi- 
tions. You say that you are willing to 
extend equal justice to Ireland as to 
England. Why do you not do it? I 
say that if this power which exists in 
England be not extended to Ireland, 
the Government will be guilty of in- 
justice to Ireland in spite of their pro- 
testations. I ask the Government, will 
they undertake to bring in a Bill for 
the purpose of dealing with this 
question; or will they undertake in 
some way to do what is necessary, so 
as to give Belfast the same rights and 
the same measure of justice as has been 
given to English cities under the 
Municipal Corporations Act? I do 
hope that the Government will take 
this matter in hand, and not leave it in 
the condition in which it is at present. 

(4.53.) Tur FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baxrovur, 
Manchester, E.): I am afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman has lost sight of 
two important matters. We are told 
that the grievance in Belfast is that the 
distribution of wards has been so 
designed that although one-fourth 
of the population is Catholic still the 
whole of the Municipal Corporation is 
Protestant, and that the Roman 
Catholics cannot get representation 
upon the Corporation. The House 
must not run away with the idea, as I 
am afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
would have it do, that such a grievance, 
be that grievance great or small, would 
be removed if we were to apply to Ire- 
land the same legislation as exists in 
England. Let it be recollected that 
under the English Act, when there is 
a question affecting the distribution of 
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wards in towns, the Home Secretary 
has only power to move in the matter 
when two-thirds of the Town Council 
petition him to exercise his power. In 
a case like Belfast, where it is said the 
Council all take the one view, I ask, what 
probability is there that a two-thirds 
majority of the Council would petition 
the Home Secretary to take action in 
the matter? The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that the state of 
things which he describes as connected 
with Belfast is peculiar to Belfast, and 
to Belfast only. It is nothing of the 
kind. I understand that a Bill is 
shortly to be brought into the House to 
-enable the wards in Liverpool to be re- 
distributed, the difference in the size of 
the wards being at present immense. 
But I am informed that the Home 
Rule Party in Liverpool made such 
strong resistance to the proposal 
that two-thirds of the Council 
should petition the Home Secretary 
to take action that it was absolutely 
impossible to set matters right in 
the manner proposed. The second 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
has overlooked is not less interesting. 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
the Government to bring in a Bill 
dealing with this question. Well, my 
reply is, that the Government have 
brought in a Bill to deal with it. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had only taken 
pains to read the Bill, which I con- 
fess he has spent a good deal of time 
in denouncing, if he had read through 
the clause of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill—a Bill which could hardly 
be mentioned in his presence without 
moving him to indignation—he would 
have seen that the Government propose 
measures by means of which the re- 
distribution of Irish boundaries can be 
effected more easily than can those of 
wards in English towns at present. I 
think the Government is doing more 
than justice to Ireland by giving her 
& more complete method of dealing 
with this difficulty than any method 
possessed by the Municipal Corporations 
of England. 
(4.57.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton, E.): I think when 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury talks of a remedy 
which will be applied to the grievances 
of Belfast under the Local Govern- 
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ment Bill, he refers to a very dim and 
distant future. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to the case of Liverpool. 
I askthe House to say, if the grievance 
was felt as strongly in Liverpool as 
it isin Belfast, and if the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool were to come to this 
House for aid, would not the House 
take good care to give it? We have 
now an opportunity of remedying this 
grievance, a grievance which the right 
hon. Gentleman does not deny, and I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman why not 
therefore act at once? I admit that 
the way in which it is proposed to 
apply the remedy is not the best way ; 
but let the Government propose a 
better plan, and we will accept it. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 

I think the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury affords the best justifi- 
cation for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. If the 
Government will not introduce a Bill 
to remove the grievance which is com- 
plained of, and will not allow this 
Instruction to go on the Minutes, 
because they have already provided a 
remedy for the grievance in the Irish 
Local Government Bill—if that Bill 
ever becomes law, and the probabilities 
are that it will not become law—in 
the meantime they get through this 
Bill increasing the powers of the Bel- 
fast Corporation. Therefore, they will 
increase their powers without removing 
the grievance which they admit. 
What I propose is that, if the Govern- 
ment are in earnest, they should 
postpone this Bill until after the 
passing of the Local Government Bill, 
if they are honest. If they are not 
honest, then I think it is the duty of 
this House to take such measures as 
are possible to prevent this Bill going 
any further. 

*(5.3.) Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN 
(Monaghan, N.): The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury has given Liverpool as an 
instance of the re-distribution of wards, 
and has stated that it was only 
the Home Rulers in Liverpool who 
were a stumbling-block in the way 
of the re-distribution of wards in 
Liverpool. (‘ Hear, hear.) I beg to 
tell the hon. Member who says “hear, 
hear!” and the right hon. Gentleman 
that that is not the case. Many years 
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before the Home Rule question be- 
came a burning question in Liverpool, 
or had a representation in the Town 
Council of that city, there were several 
motions for the re-distribution of the 
wards of that city, and they were 
always “opposed by the Tory party, 
who held a monopoly of that city for 
over 50 years before, and tried so to 
jerrymander the re-distribution as to 
continue for 50 years more to be 
masters. The Liberal party of the 
city had increased up to the year 1882, 
and were nearly able to control the 
city by the election of Mayor; and it 
was only when the Tory party got 
alarmed in that way that they then 
put forward at that particular period a 
movement for the re-distribution of the 
city; because they wanted to in- 
corporate with the city the suburbs, 
the snobocracy of the city, so that 
they might be able to make up for 
what they had lost in the central 
wards of the city, by re-distribution. 
I feel bound to say, in justice to 
the citizens of Liverpool that the 
religious question never entered into 
this dispute. The people have been 
generally willing to Jet the Catholics 
have a fair representation, although 
they are one-third of the city. I 
wish to refer to that part of the 
speech of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast where he said that 
Belfast disapproved of revolutionary 
projects. Well, it is something new to 
me to hear that Belfast and the North 
of Ireland disapproves of revolutionary 
projects. I thought that Belfast and 
the North of Ireland were supporters 
of the pretensions of the Duke of Cum- 
berland to get on the Throne of 
England when all the rest of Ireland— 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to deny this accusation of treason. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Undoubtedly, if 
history is not altogether a lie, the 
Orangemen of Ireland did support the 
pretensions of the Duke of Cumberland 
to get on the Throne of England. 
There never was a revolution in Ire- 
land that had not its headquarters and 
its best supporters in the North of 
Ireland. I wish also to refer to the 


speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 

for North Belfast, which to my mind 

throws a flood of light on the proceed- 

ings of five or six years ago, namely, 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
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the riots of Belfast on that occasion. 
We heard that out of the works on the 
Queen’s Island, presided over by the 
hon. Baronet, men were allowed to 
carry out tons of nuts and bolt-heads 
in their pockets to fire at the heads of 
Catholies—(Cries of ‘Order, order !”’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question of the Belfast riots has nothing 
to do with the Bill before the House. 

*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to with- 
draw the expression. I do hope the 
House will support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, and give 
the people a fair representation. [ 
think it could be very easily done ; and I 
think the Government should give us 
some assurance that if it cannot be done 
in this Bill they will use the powers they 
have to see that people get fair repre- 
sentation. 

(5.6.) Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, 
Exchange): As I understand, the Irish 
Representatives put before the House a 
grievance,which is fully edmitted, with 
regard to the re-distribution of the 
wards of Belfast, and the Government 
have been already appealed to from the 
Front Opposition Bench as well as by 
Members below the Gangway, and they 
have refused to undertake to propose or 
support any measure of relief for the 
remedy of this grievance—(‘‘ No, no!’’) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have dis- 
tinctly told the House that we have 
amply dealt with the subject in the Bill 
now before the House. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should like to ask—(‘‘ Order, order !’’) 

Mr. NEVILLE: Any special peculiar 
remedy with regard to Belfast. Now 
it has been pointed out that there is a 
Bill which is directed to the special 
remedy of a legitimate grievance in 
Liverpool—(“‘ No”’)—and I ask the 
House to pay attention to the attitude 
of the Government to-day, and to recol- 
lect it, and bear it in mind when that 
other Bill comes before the House ; and 
I ask them to contrast the attitude of 
the Government to-day with what we 
on this side of the House know will be 
the attitude of the Government when 
this Bill relating to Liverpool, which is 
supported by the Liverpool Tories, 
comes to be dealt with. 

(5.10.) Sm CHARLES RUSSELL 
(Hackney, S.): I am afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord hasa very 
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imperfect acquaintance with the pro- 
visions of that great measure, the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland. He 
has assured the House that the 
Government, by that Bill, are going to 
provide a remedy for the state of things 
existing in Belfast ; and I presume he 
refers to the 30th clause of that Bill. 
He cannot have read it, or he would 
not have misled the House; he would 
not have made that statement. The 
clause provides, that, ‘‘ Whenever 
it is represented by the Council of 
any County, Borough, or Municipal 
Borough ’’—I omit the other words— 
then the proceedings may be taken. 
What remedy is that to begin with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
allow me to interrupt him? I desired 
to repiy to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby; and 
I said that while the English Act 
required two-thirds of the Council to 
take action, the Local Government 
Bill for Ireland only required a 
majority. And, therefore, my conten- 
tion was that we had not only proposed 
to do all that had been done for 
England, but to do more than had 
been done for England. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: I hope 
the supporters of the First Lord are 
content with that explanation. It 
seems to me to fall very far short of 
being a satisfactory one. The right 
hon. Gentleman made that statement 
in reply to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby, no doubt, but he 
went on to say—and I believe he was 
understood by the House to say—that 
in the measure which the Govern- 
ment were bringing forward they 
would provide a remedy for the case 
of Belfast. Now, we all know that it 
is not a question of the division of 
parties in the Council at Belfast, for 
they are all of the one political com- 
plexion; and, therefore, under this 
Local Government Bill, if it ever be- 
come law, the grievance would be as 
great as it is at the present moment, 
and this Bill would afford no adequate 
remedy whatever. I agree with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, that nobody can 
say this is tie most convenient 
way of dealing with the question ; but 
it isthe only way we have, and cer- 
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tainly, having an opportunity of dealing 

with it, and of taking the expression of 

the opinion of the House upon it, we 

do not intend to lose that opportunity. 
Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 172; 
Noes 195.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 


MOTIONS. 





THE ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAY 
SCHEMES. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I 
rise to move the Resolution which 
stands in my name. There is no 
doubt at all that the result of 
the labours of the Joint Committee 
that sat in 1864 was to give Londona 
perfect system of external communica- 
tion. Numerous important schemes 
for electric and cable lines are now 
before Parliament, and if they are con- 
sidered independently the result may 
be that London will be intersected 
by unnecessary and even conflicting 
lines, when what is wanted is a scheme 
as comprehensive and perfeet as that 
of 1864. It isin the hope that that 
will be the outcome of thg labours of a 
Joint Committee that I venture to move 
this Resolution. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): Sir, I rise to second the Motion. I 
brought forward a portion of this subject 
last Session in connection with a Bill for 
the construction of a tunnel railway 
from the City to the West End, and the 
question then raised was how far the 
people of London had some right to 
compensation for the interference with 
the subsoil of the streets. That is an 
important question, and will, I suppose, 
come before the Committee. There is 
the larger question as to the general - 
arrangements with reference to these 
railways—the level, the sort of cuttings, 
the size, the direction they shall take, 
and the dealing with the subsoil of 
private property that they may disturb. 
The Reference to the Committee Will 
probably cover all these questions, so 
that all the important subjects raised 
can be considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons be appointed to consider the best 
method of dealing with the Electric and Cable 
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. Railway Schemes to be sanctioned 
within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills in- 
troduced, or to be introduced, in the present 
Session, and to report their opinion as to 
. whether und und Railways worked by 
electricity or cable traction ace calculated to 
afford sufficient accommodation for the present 
and probable future traffic; as to whether 
any, and which, of the Schemes propose satis- 
factory lines of route; as to the terms and 
conditions under which the subsoil should be 
a priated ; whether any, and, if any, what 
Schemes should not be proceeded with during 
the present Session.”—(Mr. Whitmore.) 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
rise to move, as an addition to the 
Resolution, to add after the word 
“Session” these words— 

“And that such Committee have power to 
hear the parties promoting such Bill, and, if 
desired by them, receive evidence thereon.” 
Sir, in moving this addition I desire to 
say that I quite concur in the object of 
the Resolution moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea, and all I wish is 
to give power to the Committee to hear 
parties and witnesses before pronounc- 
ing any judgment which might arrest 
the progress of many valuable schemes. 
There are already lodged no fewer than 
seven Bills of which this Committee 
would, doubtless, take cognizance and 
examine into, in order to test the prin- 
ciples which they may lay down for the 
guidance of Parliament. But it would 
be most unfair to those who have come 
to this House with their Bills, having 
incurred great expense and expecting 
that their Bills would be considered in 
the usual way by a Select Committee— 
I say it would be most unfair to these 
parties if, without calling upon them to 
show cause, the Joint Committee were 
to report that these schemes should not 
be proceeded with. I therefore move 
my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, “and that such Committee have power 
to hear the parties promoting such Bills, and, 
if desired by them, receive evidence thereon.” 
—(Mr. Kimber.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there added.” 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I hope the 
hon. Member will consent to the with- 
drawal of these words for the -present. 
There is a great deal in what he said 
that is, in my opinion, of a decisive 
character. ‘It would be very unfair 


those 


that the Joint Committee should express 
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an opinion upon a particular scheme 


without hearing from the promoters. 


whether it is part of a general scheme 
or what were its merits. However, I 
will not enter into those points. I only 
rose to,ask the hon. Member not in the 
meantime to press the words, which have 
not been under the consideration of 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the other House, but to 
allow the Resolution to pass in its 
original form; and if he does that, I 
will take care that the words are 
brought under the notice of the noble 
Lord and of the Joint Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


*Mr. ISAACS (Walworth): I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for 
Chelsea; but with reference to the 
Report of this Joint Committee, I think 
it should be understood that there 
should in the matter of these electric 
railways be no such result from this 
Committee as that resulting from the 
Committee which sat in 1864. It is 
very much the habit of Parliament to 
lay down rules as regards Metropo- 
litan and other Railways, and to lead 
people to believe, when assenting to 
these schemes, that they will not sanc- 
tion any competitive lines. In 1864 the 
Committee laid it down that the great 
trunk thoroughfares, such as Oxford 
Street and Uxbridge Road, should not be 
interfered with in any way for the 
formation of railway lines. Nineteen 
millions of money have been spent in 
underground railways in London under 
the impression that Parliament, having 
imposed that condition, would not at 
any subsequent period have allowed 
these thoroughfares, which the pro- 
moters I allude to were precluded from 
touching, to be interfered with. Not- 
withstanding, however, the Report of 
the Joint Committee in 1864, Parlia- 
ment last year sanctioned the Central 
London Railway Bill for a line of rail 
from Shepherd’s Bush tothe City. Look- 
ing to the fact that for railway enter- 
prisesmoney must necessarily be largely 
subscribed, it would be well to bear 
in mind, when laying down any 
special rules for lines of railway, 
that people who promote schemes 
expect when the routes are once filled 
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Torpedo 
that they will not be interfered with by 
any competing line. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons be appointed to consider the 
best method of dealing with the Electric and 
Cable Railway Schemes pro; to be sanc- 
tioned within the limits of the Metropolis by 
Bills introduced, or to be es in the 
present Session, and to report their opinion 
as to whether und ad tulimege worked 
by electricity or cable traction are calculated 
to afford sufficient accommodation for the 
present and probable future traffic; as to 
whether any, and which, of the Schemes pro- 
pose satisfactory lines of route; as to the 
terms and conditions under which the subsoil 
should be appropriated ; whether any, and, if 
any, what Schemes should not be proceeded 
with during the present Session. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to communicate this Resolu- 
tion, and desire their concurrence. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For County of Wexford (Northern 
Division), v. John E. Redmond, Esq., 
Manor of Northstead.—(Sir Thomas 
Esmonde.) 

For Borough of Belfast (East Di- 
vision), v. Edward Samuel Wesley 
de Cobain, Esq., expelled this House. 
—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) RELIEF. 


Moved for— 


“Return showing, as regards each Poor Law 
Union in [reland,the rumber of Persons of each 
sex of 65 years of age and upwards, and the 
number under 65 years of age who have attained 
16 years of age, and the number of Children 
ander 16 years of age, in receipt from Boards 
of Guardians of Indoor Relief or Outdoor 
Relief respectively, during the twelve months 
ended at lie Day, 1892.”—(Mr. Mahony.) 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think the hon. 
Gentleman has put down a Motion for 
a Return in the same language as the 
Return I moved for England. We are 
considering an alteration with the view 
of getting a little more information, 
and perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will postpone his Motion for a day or 
two, so that we may have the English 
and Irish Returns uniform. 
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QUESTIONS. 





SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOL GRANTS, 
Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 


Stretford): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, in 


view of the fact that in many dis- 
tricts the fee grant of 10s. per head 
on average attendance, conceded by 
the Assisted Education Act of 1891, 
does not equal the fees paid before the 
passing of the Act, and as it is im- 
possible to free all the schools in such 
districts without inflicting great hard- 
ship upon their managers and sup- 
porters, the Government will bring in 
a Bill to enable County Councils to 
supplement the new fee grant by a sum 
equal to the difference between the 
grant and the average fee paid in the 
district under its jurisdiction during 
the last school year ended the Ist of 
January, 1891, provided that in all 
schools receiving such supplementary 
grant the fees shall be either abolished 
or reduced by the amount of the said 
grant ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): It was not the intention of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1891, 
to abolish the payment of fees in all 
classes of schools, and, as at present 
advised, I fear I cannot undertake the 
introduction of a Bill for the objects 
suggested in the question of my hon. 
Friend. 


TORPEDO VESSELS. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he has, or whether he 
intends organising in detail, a plan of 
campaign for the various types of ships 
comprising the squadrons of the Navy ; 
if so, has he considered the part likely 
to be demanded of vessels of the torpedo 
class; and whether he is aware that 
Foreign Maritime Powers attach more 
importance to this description of naval 
warfare than the British Admiralty ; the 
French Minister of Marine having pro- 
vided France with 184, and the Italian 
Minister of Marine Italy with 123 
torpedo vessels, as against 85 now in 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


the British Navy ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorcr Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) : The subject mentioned 
in the first sentence of the question has 
received all the attention which its 
importance deserves, and the employ- 
ment of all classes of ships likely to be 
used in war has, of course, not been 
omitted from the consideration of the 
Admiralty. We have no reason to 
suppose that any Foreign Naval Power 
attaches more importance than we do 
to any description of naval warfare ; 
but it is quite likely that Continental 
Powers are alive to the policy of em- 
ploying the methods best adapted to 
their own peculiar circumstances, 
instead of copying those suited to other 
countries, of which the maritime condi- 
tions are different. 


THE AUTUMN MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 


Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if, during 
the Autumn Maneuvres of the troops 
quartered at Aldershot and elsewhere, 
His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief attended and superintended the 
operations; and whether he intends 
issuing an official Report of the 
Manceuvres similar to that of the Admi- 
ralty regarding the Naval Manceuvres ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): There have not been 
Autumn Manceuvres for several years ; 
but there have been at Aldershot and 
in other commands exercises in the 
field of troops stationed there. These 
were under the respective Generals 
commanding, who reported for His 
Royal Highness’s information. Such 
drills were not analogous to the Naval 
Manceuvres, and it is not intended to 
publish a Report upon them. 


THE ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS OF 
MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY. 


Cotonet HILL (Bristol, South): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that officers 
of Militia Artillery attending a class of 
instruction in coast defence and range 
finding at Devonport receive pay and 
allowances amounting for the week to 
about £9 for majors, £8 for captains, 
and £7 for lieutenants, while officers of 
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and Box-Clearers. 


Volunteer Artillery of all ranks receive 
only about £3 for attending the same 
course ; and, whether, viewing the im- 
portance of inducing officers of Volun- 
teers to make the sacrifice of time 
necessary to obtain this instruction, he 
will encourage them by placing them 
upon the same terms as officers of 
Militia ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The reason 
for the difference pointed ont by my 
gallant Friend is that Militia officers 
when at training are entitled to the 
same pay and allowances, rank for 
rank, as officers of the Regular Army ; 
whereas officers of the Volunteers, be- 
longing to a force whose proud distine- 
tion is to serve without pay during 
peace, are only granted an allowance 
for subsistence and lodging. 


THE LIMERICK BOARD OF FISHERY 
CONSERVATORS., 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
election of conservators to the 
Limerick Board of Fishery Conserva- 
tors in the districts of Limerick and 
Athlone has been declared by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench null and 
void; and, if so, whether he can 
state when it is intended to hold a new 
election ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
I understand that the arguments in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in this 
case are not yet closed, and therefore 
I cannot express any opinion in the 
matter. 

Mr. MAHONY: Can you say 
when the arguments are likely to be 
closed ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, Sir. 


POSTMEN — STAMPERS AND _ BOX- 
CLEARERS, 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is true that town 
postmen engaged as stampers have an 
allowance of 2s. per week in lieu of 
Christmas boxes ; and, if so, why town 
postmen engaged in box-clearing are 
not entitled to a similar allowance ? 
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THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): Town postmen employed upon 
stamping duties receive an extra allow- 
ance in addition to their wages, 
because their work is regarded as 
superior in some respects to ordinary 
postmen’s work, and the men employed 
on it have to be selected from the 
postmen’s class for steadiness and good 
conduct. As such men would some- 
times lose pecuniarily by not perform- 
ing the outdoor delivery duty, it is 
thought right for this reason, as well 
as on account of the better nature of 
the work, to give them some extra 
weekly payment. This varies from 2s. 
in the smaller offices to 3s. and 4s. in 
the larger. Box-clearing is an elemen- 
tary, duty which is usually performed 
by the junior postmen before they 
obtain a regular walk. No selection is 
required for this duty, and it is certainly 
not necessary to pay the men anything 
extra for doing it. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, in consequence of 
the disbanding of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, the officers will 
be permitted to retire with their present 
rank, and to wear the uniform of the 
corps to which they belonged ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Iam 
unable to give at present a definite 
reply to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, as the final arrangements 
for the disbanding of the corps and the 
future disposition of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers have not yet been 
made, but the matter will receive the 
careful consideration of the Admiralty. 


TRAWLING IN IRELAND. 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the practice relating to 
trawling in Ireland is totally the 
opposite to that of Scotland, England, 
and France; if he would state by 
whose authority in Ireland a fishing 
policy opposed to the practice of Scot- 
land, England, and France is main- 
tained ; by whom is the Fishery Board 
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in Ireland appointed, and by whom is 
the Privy Council appointed, and, if 
there is any elected y which has 
any voice on sea-fishery matters in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have no official 
information in regard to the practice 
relating to trawling pursued in Scot- 
land, England, and France. The fish- 
ing policy in Ireland is determined by 
the common law, and by special Acts of 
Parliament. The Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries are appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Privy Councillors in Ire- 
land are appointed under the Sign 
Manual of the Queen. No elected 
body in Ireland has a voice in sea- 
fishery matters save as regards salmon 
and sea trout; but all bye-laws made 
by the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries are 
subject to an appeal to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Privy Council, by any person 
interested, before such bye-laws can 
come into operation. 

Coronet NOLAN: Is it no part of 
the duty of the Fishery Board in Ire- 
land to make itself acquainted with the 
fishing law of other countries? 

Mr. JACKSON: The first duty of 
the Fishery Board is, I apprehend, to 
carry out the law. 

Cotonet NOLAN: Is it no part of 
any person’s duty—the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Chief Secretary, or the Fishery Com- 
missioners—to ascertain the practice 
of any other countries; and can no 
official of the Irish Government give us 
any information ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no doubt 
the Fishery Board have a profound 
knowledge of what the law is with 
regard to Scotland, and England, and 
France ; but their first duty is to ad- 
minister the law. 

Coronet NOLAN: The object of 
the Irish Fishery Board is to know, 
and tobe able to say whether the Irish 
policy is in line with that of other 
countries or not. 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I think 
not. 


THE RIVER BANN., 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill this Session for the 
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purpose of enabling them to remove the 
artificial obstructions placed upon the 
River Bann ? 

Mr. JACKSON: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
sae. I have to say that the 

overnment hope to introduce this 
Session a Bill dealing with the drain- 
age of the river mentioned. 

Mr. PINKERTON : Is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to extend to 
the proposed County Councils in Ire- 
land power to deal with the question of 
drainage ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will read the Local Government 
Bill he will see what the Government 
propose to do. 


GREEN STREET COURTHOUSE, 
DUBLIN, 


Mr. KILBRIDE (on behalf of Mr. 
M. J. Kenny, Tyrone, Mid): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it has been 
arranged that the Commission of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery hitherto held in the Green 
Street Courthouse, Dublin, will in 
future be held in the Four Courts; if 
the criminal and civil business of the 
Recorder of the City of Dublin is to be 
discharged as heretofore at Green 
Street ; whether Mr. W. Kaye Perry, 
C.E., has reported to the Lord Chief 
Justice that Green Street Courthouse 
is unfit for human occupation; and 
whether the Irish Government refuse 
todo anything to replace the present 
Courthouse unless there is a local con- 
tribution of two-thirds of the total 
amount of the estimated cost ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No general arrange- 
ment of the nature indicated in the 
first paragraph has been come to; but 
it has been decided to hold the next 
Commission sitting at the Four 
Courts. This decision does not in- 
clude the business of the Recorder. 
Mr. Kaye Perry has, I understand, 
reported to the effect indicated. 
It is not the fact that the Irish 
Government refused to do anything to 
replace the present Courthouse. As I 
have already stated, they are willing to 
ask the Treasury to revive the charge 
sanctioned in 1883, which was accepted 
at that time as satisfactory by all 


Mr. Pinkerton 
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ome concerned, but from which the 
rporation of Dublin subsequently 
withdrew. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, a Would 
the Irish Government facilitate by 
restoring the Lord Mayor to the Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer? If 
not, what reason have they for refusing 
to do so? 

Mr. JACKSON: I can hardly sup- 
pose that, in a matter of such vital 
consequence as I understand the health 
of those who attend these Courts to 
be, the Corporation of Dublin would 
allow any mere matter of sentiment 
to stand in the way. 

Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman consider it of vital conse- 
quence to maintain a wanton insult ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, Sir. 


THE GARVE AND ULLAPOOL 
RAILWAY. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate why the negotiations which 
took place last year between the Go- 
vernment and the Garve and Ullapool 
and Great North of Scotland Railway 
Companies, with regard to a subsidy of 
£6,000 a year for 25 years in aid of con- 
structing the Garve and Ullapool Rail- 
way, have not been completed ; whether 
he is aware that if the offer of these 
companies had been accepted the 
railway might now have been in course 
of construction; and whether he is 
aware that no other railway line can be 
sanctioned by Parliament earlier than 
the end of the Session in 1893? 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is now 
prepared to lay upon the Table the 
Report of the Committee of Experts on 
the requirements of certain parts of the 
Western Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, and to intimate the inten- 
tions of the Government thereon ? 

*“Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : I propose to answer at 
the same time the question put by the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire. It 
was found in the course of the negotia- 
tions referred to that the proposed 
arrangement with the Great North 
Company was attended with difficulties 
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for which a solution could not be found. 
A Departmental Committee of Experts 
was appointed at that time to report 
specially on the schemes projected for 
the construction of railways to the 
West Coast of Scotland. Their Report, 
which raises many important points, is 
being carefully considered, and it is 
proposed to lay it at once on the Table 
of the House, together with the instruc- 
tions to that Committee. I am aware 
that no line other than that referred to 
can now be sanctioned this Session by 
way of private legislation. 


THE MILITARY FORCES IN BURMA 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to the statements of Lord Roberts 
at Rangoon, in the Times of the 26th 
instant, in which he urges strongly that 
the Military Forces in Burma should be 
‘definitely removed from the Madras 
command, and placed directly under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India ; whether this opinion is shared 
by the chief Civil and Military Autho- 
rities in India; and whether, in pur- 
suance of his statement in the Debate 
on 17th February, 1891, on the Indian 
Presidential Commands, Her Majesty's 
Government will proceed, at an early 
‘date, to carry out this re-organisation of 
command suggested by the Commander- 
in-Chief ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : This isa ques- 
tion which should be answered by the 
India Office. I am afraid I cannot 
answer it. I do not see my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for India present, 
and perhaps the hon, Gentleman will 
repeat the questida at another time. 


LABOURERS WAGES AT THE 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL, 


Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view 
of the fact that 697 labourers em- 
ployed at the Woolwich Arsenal 
are receiving only from 17s. to 
19s. per week, and that according to 
recently-published statistics, notably by 
Mr. Charles Booth in his work on 


“‘ Labour and Life,” it is impossible in 
& manufacturing town for a thrifty 
man to maintain a moderate family, 
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even under conditions of privation, on 
less than 20s. per week, he will give 
instructions that the minimum rate of 
labourers’ wages shall be 20s. per week, 
whatever may be the nature of the 
employment ; and whether he is aware 
that where such minimum rate is fixed 
it has proved to be conducive to the 
interests of employers? 

The hon. Member had also on the 
Paper a question—To ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the fact that 215 labourers 
employed in the Naval Ordnance De- 
partment at the Woolwich Arsenal are 
receiving only from 17s. to 19s. per 
week, and that, according to recently- 
published statistics, notably by Mr. 
Charles Booth in his work on “ ur 
and Life,” it is impossible in a manu- 
facturing town for a thrifty man to 
maintain a moderate family, even under 
conditions of privation, on less than 20s. 
per week, he will give instructions that 
the minimum rate of labourers’ wages 
shall be 20s. per week, whatever may 
be the nature of the empioyment; and 
whether he is aware that where such 
minimum rate is fixed it has proved to 
be conducive to the interests of em- 
ployers? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The question 
addressed to me, and the next one ad- 
dressed in the same terms to my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
can be conveniently dealt with together. 
The position of these labourers was 
carefully considered last year, and the 
proportion on the lower rate of wages 
was reduced ; but to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member would be to 
depart entirely from the‘decision delibe- 
rately arrived at, nor do we think it 
would be conducive to the interests of 
employers to do so. 

Mr. MATHER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
evidence before him from a private 
communication I made to him is not 
a sufficient ground to warrant further 
investigation so as to ascertain whether 
the rate of wages paid to these men 
in the Arsenal cannot be made equal, 
at least, to that which prevails in like 
industries conducted by private firms ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am much 
obliged to the hon. Member for the 
information he gave me; but I am 
afraid we could not undertake, on the 
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part of the Government, to pay wages 
to the same extent as are paid by 
certain private employers. 


BERE ISLAND. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in view of the importance of 
Bere Island as a fishing station, and 
also of the frequent visits of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet to that part of Bantry 
Bay, he will increase the collection 
and delivery of letters from three to 
six days a week? 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
receipts for this service do not at 
present cover the cost, and cannot, 
therefore, afford that it should be 
doubled. 


TRIPPAGE ALLOWANCES WITH 
MAILS, 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
any, and, if so, what, re-arrangement 
has been made or proposed with refer- 
ence to the trippage allowances of 
officers travelling in charge of the mails 
. from England to Ireland and vice versa ; 
will he explain why these officers, who 
have taken up this service in the con- 
fidence that what was always done 
would be continued (namely, that they 
would be left in receipt of their allow- 
ances during good behaviour, or until 
they received more remunerative pro- 
motion, and would be pensioned on 
them), have been now informed that 
they must rotate with others, and so, 
comparatively speaking, lose both these 
privileges without any compensation of 
any kind; and whether these officers 
have also similarly suffered from a re- 
vision of the Sorting Office in Dublin, 
which is their head quarters; and, if 
so, to what extent and how often this 
latter office has been revised ? 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : No re- 
arrangement has been made of the 
allowances in question, nor I believe is 
any at present contemplated. If any 


new scheme were proposed long-estab- 
lished interests would be considered. 
There have been revisions of the Sorting 
Office in Dublin, and, as a result, the 
superintending force has been aug- 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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mented and the pay of a large section 
increased ; but, on the other hand, 
certain appointments and scales of pay 
have been abolished, and will cease 
with the present holders. To this 
extent, the sorters on board the packets. 
and others of like rank have suffered. 
in prospect by the revision. I believe 
that the augmentations I have men- 
tioned will more than compensate for 
the abolitions. 


THE CASE OF MATTHEW KINSELLA. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg: 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference: 
to Matthew Kinsella, of Dublin, who 
was, in the year 1882, sentenced to 20 
years’ penal servitude for shooting and 


killing one Peter Andrews, whether his 


attention has been called to a declara- 
tion, dated 25th February, 1892, and 
made by deceased's father, Edward 
Andrews, of Meath Street, Dublin, 
before Mr. Fry, J.P., in which he 
declares that Kinsella and his deceased 
son had been friends and companions 
from their boyhood ; that they never 
had a quarrel; that the shooting was 
purely an accident; that Kinseila was 
tried and convicted in a time of panic ; 
and that, if he had been allowed to give 
evidence, he could have explained 
satisfactorily how the unfortunate 
accident occurred ; and, whether, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, 
and that Kinsella has been in gaol for 
ten years, he will make inquiry to see: 
if he can advise the remission of the 
remainder of his sentence ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I duly received the 
declaration referred to, which was 
forwarded to me by the hon. Member. 
The case of the convict mentioned has 
been already under consideration of 
successive Lords Lieutenant in con- 
nection with memorials submitted on the 
convict’s behalf. They satisfied them- 
selves that there was not the slightest 
doubt as to the man’s guilt, that there 
was no mitigating circumstance, and. 
that the law must take its course. As. 
regards the concluding paragraph, I 
may point out that the Chief Secretary 
does not advise the Lord Lieutenant 
to exercise the Royal clemency. 
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THE MAILS TO THE CUSHENDUN 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. SEXTON (on behalf of Mr. T. 
M. Heaty, Longford, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
complaints have arisen that Glasgow 
letters do not reach the Cushendun dis- 
trict, County Antrim, for two days after 
they are posted through failure to catch 
the 6.15 a.m. train from Belfast to 
Larne with which alone the daily mail- 
car connects, although passengers from 
Glasgow are almost invariably able to 
catch this train; and as there is con- 
siderable interecommunication between 
Glasgow and this portion of Antrim, 
will he take steps to ensure a regular 
daily delivery of the Scotch post ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: It is 
unfortunately the case that the corre- 
spondence referred to frequently misses 
the early train from Belfast to Larne, 
in connection with which the Postal 
Service to Cushendun is maintained. 
There is said to be some difficulty in 
providing a remedy for this irregularity, 
but the matter is now under inquiry, and 
I shall certainly endeavour to have it 
rectified. 


THE SURVIVORS OF BALACLAVA, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, in 
reference to statements in the Sunday 
Chronicle (Manchester) newspaper, 
concerning the survivors of the Bala- 
clava Six Hundred, whether all of the 
surviving commissioned officers, or a 
large majority of them, are in receipt 
of a Government pension ; and, if so, 
will the War Office order any inquiry 
into the present position of the non- 
commissioned officers and men who are 
alleged to be in a state of destitution? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The hon. 
Member seems to be under a misappre- 
hension as to the conditions upon which 
the retired pay to officers and the pen- 
sions to non-commissioned officers 
and men are granted. Neither is 
given in respect of any particular 
act or campaign, except in the cases 
of wounds or broken health, but 
they are given as a reward for long 
and faithful service. If, therefore, 


officers have completed the period of 
service entitling them to retired pay, 
they, like soldiers in similar cireum- 
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stances, will be in receipt of such pay. 
Otherwise, again, like the soldiers, they 
will not. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE BANK. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if his attention has been 
called to the prospectus of the “Civil 
Service Bank (Limited),” from which 
it appears that several Clerks in Go- 
vernment Offices are Directors of the 
said Company; and if this is in 
accordance with the Rules of the Civil 
Service ? 

“Sm JOHN GORST: My attention 
has been called to the prospectus in 
question. The names of the Directors 
appear to be generally those of Civil 
servants, with the names of their 
Departments added. The Rule of the 
Civil Service is as follows :— 

“No officer shall be allowed to accept any 
part in the ment of any society or any 
trading, commercial or financial company of 
whatever description which would require the 
attendance of such officer at any time between 
the hours of 10a.m. and 6 p.m. ; 
but if, as in the present case, members of 
the Civil Service use the credit of their 
official position to carry on such a busi- 
ness as banking, which can hardly be 
efficiently conducted by attendance 
after 6 p.m., the necessity for making 
rules of a more stringent character will 
have to be seriously considered by Her 
Majesty's Government. 


THE STAFF OF PORTLAND PRISON. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he 
has received a memorial from the 
staff of the Portland Prison, which 
was presented to the Governor for 
transmission to the Home Office ; 
whether the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the Prison 
Officers’ grievances recommended the 
promotion of assistant warders to the 
pay and rank of warders after ten 
years’ service, but in the case of all 
assistant warders of longer standing 
recommended a delay of one year 
before the commencement of such in- 
crease of pay; and whether it is in- 
tended to act on this latter recom- 
mendation; and whether a similar 
method has been recommended in 
reference to the increase of pay of 
the officers of the civil guard ? 


Portland Prison. 
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*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martnews, Birmingham, E.): The 
memorial referred to has been received. 
The Committee did not make the 
recommendation alleged in the second 
paragraph of the question. As I in- 
formed the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Barnard Castle Division (Sir Joseph 
Pease) last week, I have made an addi- 
tion to the maximum rates of pay of 
assistant warders, and also to the 
maximum pay of officers of the civil 
gu 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY 
AND MOMBASA RAILWAY SURVEY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
fact that Limited Liability Companies 
enjoying a Royal charter are freed 
from the obligation of depositing at the 
end of each year a list of their share- 
holders at Somerset House, which is 
open to the inspection of all, and to 
the statement contained in the letter 
written by Sir Philip Currie, and by 
direction of Lord Salisbury, to the 
Lords of the Treasury, dated 20th 
December, 1890, that— 

“Tt is notorious that the majority of, if not 
:all, the subscribers (to the company) are 
actuated rather by philanthropic motives than 
by receiving any adequate return on their 
Capital,” 
he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a list of the first subscribers to 
the capital of the Company; the 
-amount of shares subscribed by each ; 
all subsequent transfers; and a list of 
the present shareholders, with the 
amount of shares held by each share- 
holder; and whether, in view of the 
fact that it is proposed that the State 
should enter into a partnership with 
the Company in respect to a railroad, 
he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the annual balance sheets of the 
Company since its formation, showing 
the amount expended each year, the 
gross receipts, and the net profit or 
loss on the transactions of the year ; 
together with the names of the 
Directors of the Company, and the 
amounts received each year by them in 
fees, salaries, or otherwise ? 
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*Tuoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrHer, Cumberland, 
Penrith) : Chartered Companies are ex- 
empted from the requirements of the 
Limited Liability Companies’ Act in 
the respect indicated by the hon. 
Member ; but he invites Her Majesty’s 
Government to place this Chartered 
Company in the same position as a 
company under the Limited Liability 
Companies’ Act. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot take the course indi- 
cated, nor have they the information 
necessary to enable them to lay the 
Papers desired. The Imperiai British 
East Africa Company are, however, 
prepared, I am informed, to give all 
the information asked for, if the hon. 
Member will call at the office of the 
Company, No. 2, Pall Mall East. As to 
the second paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will, when the question 
arises, undoubtedly undertake to 
satisfy the House of the financial 
stability of this Company, or of any 
other with whom Her Majesty's 
Government may enter into any 
future arrangement for the execution 
and completion of the railway if it is 
undertaken. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I should like 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs precisely the informa- 
tion I am to receive at No. 2, Pall Mall 
East, if I call. I should like to know 
if I shall receive a list of the share- 
holders, in addition to a list of the 
original shareholders, together with all 
transfers that may have taken place 
since the formation of the Company. 
I would further ask what information 
Lord Salisbury was in possession of 
when he said that it was notorious 
that the majority, if not all, of the 
subscribers to the Company were 
actuated rather by philanthropic 
motives than the receiving of an 
adequate return for capital. I woul 


further ask if I am to understand that 
when we are asked to endorse the 
action of Lord Salisbury we are not 
to have it made known to us who these 
philanthropists are to whom Lord 
Salisbury referred ? 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: As to the 
first question, I think the answer will 
be best obtained if the hon. Member 
will call at the office. I am informed 
that the British East Africa Company 
are prepared to give all the informa- 
tion for which he has asked in the ques- 
tion put down on the Paper. With 
regard to the second question, the 
same sources of information were open 
to Lord Salisbury when he made the 
statement referred to as are, and 
were, open to the hon. Member. With 
regard to the third question, the 
matter seems one rather of argument, 
and therefore I do not think I should 
be in order in referring to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will not the 
hon. Gentleman give to this House the 
list of shareholders, which I gather 
from his answer was in the hands of 
Lord Salisbury when he made this 
extraordinary statement ? 

“Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No, Sir; 
Ihave told the hon. Member that the 
information is not in the possession of 
the Foreign Office. As the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware, the names of the pro- 
moters of the Chartered Company 
have already been made public, and are 
to be found in the Blue Book, Africa, 
1888, No. 10, I think. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS OF HASTINGS. 


Sm H. FLETCHER (on behalf of 
Mr. Noster, Hastings): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he will take into consideration 





the unfavourable position of Hastings 
as a station for a corps of Submarine 
Miners, and allow the Hastings corps 
of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
to be absorbed into a fortress company 
of the Royal Engineer Volunteers, as a 
special case, instead of into a submarine 
mining company ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are 
difficulties in the case of Hastings, as 
we do not want submarine miners there, 
and there are already three companies 
of Artillery connected with the town. 
I will make further inquiries as to the 


cer of utilising this corps of 
yal Naval Artillery Volunteers there. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1890. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board have yet made and issued 
such regulations, as they are empowered 
to do by Part 5 of ‘The Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890,’ by which 
Municipal Corporations, Urban and 
other Authorities, may borrow money 
by the creation of stock; is he aware 
that the Enniskillen Town Commis- 
sioners and Urban Sanitary Authority 
more than twelve months ago, namely, 
in January 1891, complied with the 
requirements of the Act in relation to 
its adoption, and requested the Local 
Government Board immediately to 
formulate rules to that effect, being the 
first authorities in Ireland to make 
application under the Act; in view of 
the fact that the Act has been put into 
operation long since in England, will 
he explain wherefore the delay by the 
Irish Local Government Board; and 
will he say whether or not the Irish 
Local Government Board will at all, 
and when, issue those necessary regu- 
lations, to enable Irish Authorities to 
avail themselves of the provisions of 
the Act ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Some necessary 
delay has occurred in the preparation 
of the regulations referred to; but they 
are now completed, and will be forth- 
with promulgated. 


WEST CLARE AND THE SCHEDULED 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has received a Memorial from 
the fishermen, labourers, small farmers, 
and others in different districts of West 
Clare, praying him to include the 
maritime Baronies of Ibricene, Cor- 
comrae, and Moyasta in the list of 
scheduled districts, with a view to the 
improvement of harbours, the planting 
of trees, the improvement of the breed 
of cattle, and the development of 
fisheries and agriculture; and if His 
Excellency has favourably considered 





their application ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: The Memorial in 
question has been received and referred 
to the Congested Districts Board for 
their consideration. 


YELLOW FEVER AT SANTOS. 
Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that it is reported the yellow fever at 
Santos has reached such a height that 
there is no one left to carry on business, 
the well being obliged to devote attention 
to the sick ; that in consequence mer- 
chandise has accumulated so as to 
block the streets; that the epidemic 
has been aggravated by the authorities 
continuing to dredge the port; and 
whether he has any means of informing 
theshipping community of the condition 
of the port other than the brief notice 
in the Board of Trade Journal, or of 
otherwise guarding against the risks of 
British subjects trading in that port ? 
“Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaet Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; I believe 
the facts as stated by the hon. Member 
are substantially accurate. On the 
8th February I caused a notice to be 
sent to the daily papers, to the Press 
Agencies,and to Lloyd's, suggesting that, 
owing to the insanitary condition of 
Santos, no ships should be chartered 
for that port. I do not see what 
further steps I could usefully take, but 
probably some good may be done by 
the public attention which my hon. 
Friend has ealled to the matter. 


ENNISKILLEN GAOL. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Prisons 
Board claim the area in front of the 
gaol in Enniskillen, extending from the 
gaol wall to the channel adjoining the 
country road leading south to Castle- 
coole ; and, if so, is it the duty of the 
Board to keep it in proper repair and 
clean it; will they either do so, or 
hand it over to the Local Authority, 
the Town Commissioners, to put it 


into and keep it in proper condition ; 
and is this gaol being now used as a 
prison, or is it intended that the 
authorities will discontinue its use as 
such, and permit it to fall into further 
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Florence Cawood. 


an engineer to inspect and report on 
the condition and appearance of the 
outside front wall, doors, &c., with a 
view to due repairs? 

Mr. JACKSON : The subject-matter 
of this question is one which neces- 
sitates some inquiry, and I shall be 
glad if the hon. Member would be good 
enough to put a further question on 
the Paper. 


FLEET STREET POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware 
that it is a matter of constant occur- 
rence for letters addressed to the 
newspaper Offices in the neighbourhood 
of Fleet Street and posted before 3 a.m. 
not to be delivered till noon on that 
day; and whether he will direct 
inquiry to be made at the Fleet Street 
office into the cause of this delay ? 

Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I would like to know whether 
the right hon. Gen:leman is aware 
that inconvenience of a similar charac- 
ter exists in the suburbs ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
informed that no such complaints have 
been received. My hon. Friend does 
not say where the letters in question 
were posted. The 3 a.m. collection is 
only made in the town districts of 
London and certain suburbs. 


THE CASE OF FLORENCE CAWOOD. 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON (Hull, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
a girl Florence Cawood ; and whether 
in order to prevent a repetition of such 
cases, he will consider the advisability 
of proposing alterations in the law to 
prevent girls being sent to gaol and 
sentenced to long terms of confinement 
in reformatories for offences not of a 
criminal character ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention 
has been called to this case, and I have 
directed the release of the girl alluded 
to. The recent Government Bill re- 
lating to reformatories had the effect of 
limiting the application of the reform- 
atory system to cases of a really 
criminal character, and even in those 
cases made preliminary imprisonment & 





dilapidation ; if not, will they instruct 


matter for the discretion of the commit-. 
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ting Magistrate. I should be very glad to 
see this provision become law. I wish, 
however, to guard myself from saying 
that a young person escaping from an 
industrial school should in no case 
be sent to a reformatory. 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the proposed alteration in the German 
Laws, by which the transit of emigrants 
through English ports will be pro- 
hibited ; and whether he can give any 
information on the subject ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No infor- 
mation upon the proposals mentioned 
has yet been received at the Foreign 
Office, but Sir E. Malet will be asked 
for a Report upon the subject. 


THE CLAREMORRIS AND COLLOONEY 
RAILWAY, 


Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he has seen the statement 
of the Chairman, Sir Francis Brady, 
Bart., at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany, on Friday last, in relation to the 
proposed agreement between the Go- 
vernment and that Company for the 
completion and working of the Clare- 
morris and Collooney line—namely, 

“There remains to be executed a formal 
document by the Board of Works. It would 
appear that some one has discovered that part 
of the agreement proposed by the Treasury 
was at variance with the provisions of some 
Act of Parliament. I am not able to say how 
far this may be well-grounded, but if it be, no 
doubt the Government will be able to take 
steps to remove all technical difficulties, and 
enable the work to be continued without 
delay ;” 
is he aware that the Directors of the 
Waterford and Limerick Company re- 
fuse to carry out their arrangement 
with the Treasury, except in violation 
of ‘‘ The Tramways Act, 1883,” and to 
the detriment of the guaranteeing cess- 
payers of the Counties of Sligo and 
Mayo; and if the Waterford and 
Limerick Company continue such 
action, will the Government take such 
other steps as will, at the earliest 
possible date, make the line from 
Claremorris and Collooney available 
for the trafiic of the district ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: Sir, in answer to 
this question, I have not seen the state- 
ment referred to in the first part of the 
question. The facts are, I believe, that 
the Waterford and Limerick Company 
have refused to sign the agreement or 
to accept the proposal which has been 
made to them with reference to this 
railway without some alteration of the 
law, the arrangement made being appa- 
rently in violation of the Act of 1883. 
With reference to the last portion of 
the question, no doubt, if the Waterford 
and Limerick Company refuse to carry 
out the agreement, it will then be for 
the Government to consider in what 
form they can accomplish the carrying 
out of the line in some other way. But 
I would be unwilling at present to 
believe that the Waterford and Limerick 
Company had said the last word on 
that subject ; because, if they declined 
absolutely to carry out the agreement, 
they will, no doubt, release the Govern- 
ment from the offer the Government 
have already made. They have had 
sufficient time to consider the matter, 
and I am quite sure they will come to 
a decision before long. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a decision has yet been arrived 
at as to the patents in connection with 
the new Magazine rifle; what persons 
have established a claim to payment 
for such patents, and whether any 
person in Government employment is 
among the number , and what amounts 
have been paid to, or are intended to 
be paid to, them respectively on account 
of their inventions or patents ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It has been 
admitted that the British Magazine 
Rifle Company and Messrs. Greenwood 
and Batley are entitled to payments on 
account of patents connected with the 
rifle and ammunition respectively. The 
amounts to be paid are, I am sorry to 
say, not yet finally settled. The above 
statement does not include patents 
taken out by persons in the Govern- 
ment employment. I have declined to 
recognise the claim of Mr. Rigby, the 
Superintendent of the Small Arms 
Factory ; but as regards Mr. Speed, I am 
considering whether, looking at his 
position as a Government employé, 
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and to the circumstances under which 
his inventions were originated, worked 
out and patented, he is entitled to any 
reward at all. 


SUNDAY POST AT UPPERCHURCH, 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
with reference to the memorial re- 
ceived from the inhabitants of Drum- 
bane and Upperchurch, County Tip- 
perary, praying for the accommodation 
of a Sunday post at Upperchurch, 
whether the only cost to be incurred 
would be the payment of a rural 
messenger for the one day in the week 
extra, for a distance of five miles, from 
Ballycahill to Upperchurch; and 
whether, in the interests of the Public 
Service, having regard to the large 
district to be accommodated with a 
population of nearly 3,000 inhabitants, 
he will see his way to have the want 
provided for ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
cost to be incurred (between £7 and £8 
a year) would be the payment of a 
rural postman for the one day in the 
week extra, but the distance which 
would have to be walked would not be 
five miles but fully twelve miles. As 
the existing post is carried on at a 
serious loss it is not considered that 
any extra expenditure should be in- 
curred in connection with it. 


CLERKS IN THE CENTRAL TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, §.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
second class clerks in the Central Tele- 
graph Office, who are performing duties 
exactly similar to those performed by 
first class clerks, are entitled to promo- 
tion or extra pay in respect of the per- 
formance of such duties ; whether any 
second class clerks now performing 
first class duties shall receive compen- 
sation for such periods as they have 
performed duties of a higher class ; 
whether the clerks have any means of 
distinguishing between first and second 
class duties during their performance ; 
and whether he will consider the desir- 
ability of directing that in future all 
promotions from the second to the first 
class are made so far retrospective as to 


Mr, E. Stanhope 
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ensure that the clerk promoted “ enjo 
a similar advantage’’ to that of his 
immediate predecessors ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : Second 
class telegraphists, who, owing to the 
exigencies of the Service, may tem- 
porarily employed upon first class duties 
are undoubtedly qualifying themselves 
for promotion to the superior class when 
vacancies occur. Without such oppor- 
tunity for acquiring the necessary 
qualification they, of course, could not 
be promoted, and when promotion is 
obtained this in itself affords sufficient 
compensation for any temporary dis- 
charge of higher duties. This is the 
universal rule of the Service, and I 
should think of all other Services, and 
there is no ground whatever for altering 
it. The distinction between first and 
second class duties is generally well 
understood, but there may be cases, of 
course, in which the one very nearly 
approaches the other. It is not the 
practice of the Service in any case to 
make promotion retrospective beyond 
the date of the vacancy. 


POLLING CARDS, 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : If: the 
House will allow me I will take this 
opportunity of mentioning, with refe- 
rence to questions as to what may be in- 
serted in polling cards so as to pass by 
post at the halfpenny rate, that the dis- 
tinctions maintained appear to be so 
troublesome, that I have given instruc- 
tions that the name and number of the 
voter may be inserted in writing, and 
a circular to this effect will be issued 
immediately. 


ARBORICULTURE IN IRELAND. 


Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the authorities in Ireland, following the 
precedent set by the Board of Agricul- 
ture in England, have taken any steps 
to provide for suitable instruction in 
the higher and lower branches of 
arboriculture and siiviculture, as advised 
by the Select Committee on Forestry in 
1887 ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The authorities in 
Ireland have taken some practical steps 
with reference to the questions of 
forestry and of planting, and I have 
already answered questions on the sub- 
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ject two or three times. I am not 
aware that they have taken any steps 
for instruction in the branches referred 
to in the question, nor do I think that 
they would. That would very well 
come within the powers or duties of the 
Congested Districts Board, to whom 
the question has been referred. 


THE STAMP DISTRIBUTOR AT 
GOOLE. 

Mr. AUSTIN (York, W.R., Osgold- 
cross): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if his attention has been 
called to a memorial sent to the 
Treasury, numerously signed by ship- 
owners, bankers, merchants, chairmen 
of the Local Bodies, and others, gentle- 
men of both political parties, protesting 
against the position of stamp distri- 
butor being taken from the office of 
Messrs. Gardiner & Co., printers and 
publishers, Goole, they having held the 
office for many years to the satisfaction 
of the public and faithfully to the 
Crown ; if it is true that Mr. Elvin, the 
printer and publisher of a new Con- 
servative newspaper recently established 
at Goole, has been appointed stamp 
distributor; and if he will consider the 
additional appointment of Mr. Robert 
Hudson, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Gardiner & Co., who has practi- 
cally discharged the duties of the office 
for some time? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Sir, no such Memorial as that 
described by the hon. Member has been 
brought to my notice. I understand 
that Mr. Gardiner resigned last autumn. 
Mr. Elvin, who was strongly recom- 
mended from other quarters and is well 
qualified, was selected. The salary 
attached is only £8. The Inland 
Revenue Department cannot, I under- 
stand, recommend that this £8 should 
be further sub-divided by being allo- 
cated to two individuals. 

Mr. AUSTIN: Do I understand the 
First Lord of the Treasury to say that 
no such Memorial has been received? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No such 
Memorial has been received. 

Mr. AUSTIN: I have a letter 
acknowledging receipt of the Memorial. 


{1 Maron, 1892} 
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THE OFFICE OF WOODS AND FORESTS 
AND LAND REVENUES OF THE 
CROWN. 


Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury when he will 
introduce the Bill promised last Session 
by his predecessor, to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Committee of 
this House which reported upon the 
administration of the Office of Woods 
and Forests and Land Revenues of the 
Crown ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): I 
hope very shortly to be able to intro- 
duce the Crown Lands Bill—probably 
in the course of next week. 

Mr. SAMUELSON: Before Easter? 

Sm JOHN GORST: Oh, certainly. 


THE LAGOS DISTRICT. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies a question of which I have given him 
private notice whether, having regard 
to the statement he made in reply to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
West Manchester (Sir Henry Houlds- 
worth), it is correct, as reported, that 
the Jebus are still blocking trade; and 
whether he will give the House any more 
recent information on the subject? 

Str JOHN GORST: I am asked to 
reply on behalf of my right hon. Friend. 
In reply to the first question, I am in- 
formed that an arrangement has been 
made with the Jebus on the 2lst of 
January, by which they undertook to 
keep the roads and river free to all 
persons, and to levy no tolls, in con- 
sideration of a yearly present of £500, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has now learnt by telegram that they 
have broken this agreement, and that 
an officer sent to remonstrate was not 
allowed to proceed to Jebu Ode, the 
capital of their territory. The Secretary 
of State has also just learnt by telegram 
that the letter sent to the Egba 
authorities has been returned unopened, 
and that they decline to have any com- 
munication with the Governor of Lagos. 
Mr. Carter, the Governor of Lagos, is 
up the country, but is expected back on 
9th March. He has been instructed by 
telegraph to report at once fully upon 
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the position, and as to the measures 
which he would recommend to be 
taken. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he proposes to lay the Navy 
Estimates and the Army Estimates on 
the Table of the House ; and I would 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called 
to the Rule of the House that Estimates 
relating to the Army and Navy must 
be laid on the Table within ten days 
after the House goes into Committee 
of Supply, which ten days have now 
expired ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I am afraid 
it is not always possible to adhere to 
that resolution. The Army Estimates, I 
understand, will be circulated to- 
morrow, and the Navy Estimates, I 
hope, in the early part of next week. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 





MORNING SITTINGS, 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With rela- 


tion, more or less, to the question 
which has been put, I wish to give 
notice that I will on Thursday, in view 
of the condition of Supply, move that, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, Morning 
Sittings should be taken for the purpose 
of dealing with Supply, and for the 
purpose of reading Bills for the first 
time, but for those purposes alone. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
first business of the House to-morrow 
is to promote peace and goodwill in 
Ireland by providing some means of 
restoring evicted tenants in that 
country. If the Sitting begins at 2 
o'clock, that will not afford to hon. 
Members who promote the Bill any 
fair or adequate opportunity of having 
their proposals properly considered. 
And on the principle that the better 
the day the better the deed, I would 
suggest that the House meet at 12 
o'clock, the usual hour. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
For my own part, I have always in past 
years voted in favour of the adjourn- 
ment of the House on Ash Wednesday, 
and I would not on this occasion 
interfere to express objection to that. 


Sir John Gorst 
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Sittings. 


But the fortune of the ballot has cast 
for to-morrow a Bill that Members 
in every part of the House must 
acknowledge is one of far-reaching 
importance. Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
will be the last to deny that it is an 
important question. There are at this 
moment in Ireland many hundreds of 
families of evicted tenants, whose 
position is such that so long as 
these tenants remain as they are, the 
public peace must be imperilled. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House himself recognised the im- 
portance of the matter, for in the Act of 
last year he inserted a clause for the 
purpose of enabling them to be restored 
to their holdings. That clause was 
limited as to time, and that time has 
expired, and the tenants are still out of 
their homes. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, no one will deny, 
least of all the right hon. Gentleman, 
the importance of considering this ques- 
tion from the point of view of the 
tenants, of the landlords, and of those 
who are responsible for the government 
and tranquillity of Ireland. That is the 
subject to be dealt with by the Bill 
first in the Orders for to-morrow, and 
no one will deny that it cannot be ade- 
quately discussed in the three hours 
which will be at our disposal if the 
House meets at 2 o'clock. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 
think we have a strong case for saying 
that it would be in the interests of the 
people of Ireland if the House were to 
meet at the ordinary hour to-morrow. 
It may be that the old custom of the 
Adjournment is venerable by its age ; 
but I am bound to say that I think, in 
the case of the vast majority of the 
Members of the House, the Adjourn- 
ment is very little short of an act of 
hyprocrisy; and if an inquiry were 
made as to the number of Members 
who take advantage of the Adjournment 
to attend Divine Service, the result 
would be very extraordinary. I appeal 
to the House not to stand in the way 
of a complete discussion of this Bill. 
The meeting at 12 would not pre- 
vent any hon. Member from attending 
Divine Service and then coming to 
the House to express his views 
and record his vote, for the dis- 
cussion is certain to go on all the after- 
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noon. For these reasons I agree with the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) in voting against the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, and I appeal to hon. 
Members to assist us the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, in our effort to obtain 
for this Bill, which affects so greatly 
the well-being of our people, a full 
discussion. 


SCHOOLS (IRELAND.) 


Returns | Feb 29] ordered— 


“(A) Individual Schools. The total Grants, 
r the annual School Returns certified by the 
anagers, made by the Irish National Board 
of Educatienin the year 1890 to each of the 
ordinary Schools under (a) Episcopalian Pro- 
testant management; (b) man Catholic 
management; (c) Presbyterian management ; 
also, to (d) Schools under the management of 
other Denominations ; (e) Schools under the 
joint Protestant management of Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians; or (f) other Protestant 
management exclusively; and (g) Schools 
under the joint management of Feshestente 
and Roman Catholics (exclusive of Grants to 
Convent and Monastic Schools, Gaol and 
Workhouse and other (Model, &c.) Schools) : 
The Return to specify— 

(1.) Whether the School is under a local 
Committee recognised by the Com- 
missioners ; and 

(ii.) To give in separate columns for 
each ordinary School (a) the number 
on the rolls; (b) the average attend- 


ance ; 

(IIL.) In separate columns, Details under 
the several heads for each ordinary 
School: (a) salaries, gratuities, wre 
miums to teaching staff, including 
assistants, monitors, and teachers of 
needlework ; (b) results payments; (c) 
books and free stock ; 

(IV.) The average Cost of each Scholar 
in average daily attendance, calculated 
on the total of the Board’s Grants ; 

(V.) The amount of local Aid raised for 
each School (a) in School fees; (b) 
from other sources, including Rates and 
Customs and Excise payments ; 

(VI,) The average Cost of each Scholar 
in average daily attendance, calculated 
on the total local Aid: 

(B) Similar Return in the case of all Con- 
vent and Monastic Schools for the year 1890, 
rs (a) Attendances; (b) —— 3 (¢) local 
Aid; (d) average Cost per Pupil in average 
daily attendance, computed (a) on the Boards 
Grant; (b) on the local Aid : 

(C) (1.) The total number of ef 

Schools for the years 1860, 1870, 4 
1890, with number of pupils on 
rolls, and average attendance, with per- 
cen! of average attendance to total 
on rolls; the total amount of Grants 
made, distinguishing (a) results fees ; 
(b) salaries and r payments; and 
giving the average cost of each pupil in 
VOL. I. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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average attendance on the totals of the 
columns under (a) results fees; (b) 


salaries, &c. ; 
CII.) (a) Total — Aid ; and (b) average 
t i ttendance 
—. : 


(D) Similar Return for Convent and Monas- 
tic Schools for the same years : 

(E) Similar Return for the Board’s Model 
Schools for the same years (specific charges 
for dietary and other residential expenses 
connected with the apm Setters of 
the Model Schools to be excluded) : 

(F) Return from the several Denomina- 
tional Training Colleges in Ireland aided by 
the Board, for each year since their establish- 
ment, and ending with the session terminated 
on the 3lst day of August. 1890, and show- 
ing— 

(1.) The length of the course of training 

— total eo Board’s Grants, 
an e total ce co! i- 
ture for each session ; CS thet total 
numbers trained (males and females 
separate) ; (c) the average cost of each 
Queen’s scholar who completed the 
course of training (1) Board’s Grants, 
(2) total certified college expenditure ; 
(II1.) The total number of Queen’s scholars 
for each College who, since completing 
the final course of training ended on or 
before the 3lst day of A t, 1890, 
have obtained charge of National or 
other public elementary Schools in Ire- 


land ; 

(iIl.) The names, titles, functions, and 
salaries, &c., of each of the professors 
appointed on the Staffs of these 

leges : 

The Return also to includ cticulars for 
the principal and for each of officials of 
these Colleges, and to distinguish lay and 
clerical ; 

(G) Corresponding Returns for the Board's 
own Training College in Marlborough Street 
for five = ending with the 3lst day of 
August, 1890, with religious denominations of 
Queen’s scholars in residence : 

(H) Summaries and averages in case of 
last two Returns.”—(Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, 
(ASH WEDNESDAY.) 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That this House do meet To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock.”—(Mr. 
A, J. Balfour.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 154.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


RECREATION GROUNDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Llewellyn, Bill to facili- 
tate the provision of Recreation Grounds in 
Rural Parishes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Llewellyn and Sir Edward Bi " 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 201.] 
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Greenwich 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

(6.45.) Cotonet HUGHES (Wool- 
wich) : I beg, Sir, to move the Motion 
which is printed on the Paper in my 
name. I have considered this question 
during the Recess, in order to make my- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the 
minutia of the case, and I also wrote 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
received a reply, which, while not 
admitting that there was any great 
injustice, admitted that the funds were 
short, and that for a considerable num- 
ber of years the claims had been greater 
than the fund was able to satisfy. 
I came to the conclusion that the plea 
of the money not being sufficient was 
not an answer to the claim of the sea- 
men, if there had been a contract or 
anything in the nature of an implied 
contract. It seemed to me the only 
way to dispose of the matter was to 
ask for a Select Committee, which 
would settle the question once for all, 
so that the agitation might cease. I 
am happy to inform the House that 
the Government have agreed with me 
that it would be better to deal with the 
subject by referring it to a Select Com- 
mittee, and though I acknowledge with 
thankfulness the support which I know 
I should have received from all parts 
of the House if I went to a Division, I 
am glad to be relieved of the un- 
pleasantness and uncertainty of such 
a course by the Government having 
acceded to my solicitation and granted 
the Committee. The Committee having 
been granted, I do not think I have a 
right to detain the House. Suffice it is 
to say that my letter to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and his reply 
have been issued to-day, and I hope 
every Member of the House will 
take the trouble to read _ that 
correspondence, as it contains all that 
I could have said. I ask, therefore, to 
be excused from doing more than move 
the Motion which stands in my name, 
which I do with a great deal of 
pleasure, and the hope that at last 
justice will be done to seamen who 
have served their country well and 
should have a just reward. 

(6.50.) Mr. T. W. BOORD (Green- 
wich): I am delighted to hear that the 
Government have granted the Com- 
mittee. The main fact it will have to 
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deal with is that there are about 
2,000 men who are very dissatisfied 
with their position, and that itself 
seems to me almost sufficient justifica- 
tion for the action of the Government. 
Under the circumstances just stated, 
I shall not venture to take up the time 
of the House, but shall content myself 
with seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the causes which have to the 


limitation in the number of seamen recei 
age pensions out of Greenwich Hospital 
unds, and to consider whether any steps can 
perly be taken to make vision for ® 
r number of age pensioners, and to 
inquire into their all grievances : 
at the Committee do consist of Nine 
Members : 
That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, rs, and records : 
That Five be the quorum.”—(Colonel Hughes.) 
(6.52.) Captaris PRICE (Devon- 
port): I desire, in a few words, to 
express my satisfaction at the course 
the Government have adopted. The: 
subject is one which has been brought 
before the House by myself and others: 
for a number of years, and it is a 
growing grievance, the men affected 
being something like double the 
number that it was when I first called 
attention to the matter. There are 
several grievances to be considered. 
We have to consider whether the fund 
has been properly dealt with, whether 
there has been any misappropriation 
or not, and how the funds may be 
increased. It is a general idea among 
the pensioners that they have not been 
treated fairly in this matter, and that 
faith has been broken with them. 
When after their first term of service 
they agreed for a second term, they 
did so in the belief that this Greenwich 
age pension was an inalienable right, 
and that they would get it without 
doubt at 55 or 60 years of age. The 
Admiralty have introduced rules that 
were not thought of at the time of the 
Hospital Charter, and, as a matter of 
fact, some of the men do not now enjoy 
those benefits which were then held 
out to them. In the old days there 
were only two principles to guide the 
granting of these pensions: one the 
question of age, and the other that of 
the roster. Ali that is set on one side 


now, and a principle of selection is- 
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adopted. That will be a point for the 
Committee to inquire into. 

*Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
— Kast Kent): As representing the 
dockyard town of Sheerness, where 
many persons claiming this pension 
reside, I must ask permission to 
say a word or two in support of the 
Motion of my hon. and gallant Friend. 
‘Thereisno doubt that many of these men 
entered the Service in the full belief 
that at 55 they would, as a matter of 
course, become entitled to this pension, 
and they think themselves hardly 
treated that, by the retrospective 
operation of a rule passed after they 
had entered the Service, they should be 
deprived of their pensions. It is 
alleged that this fund has been diverted, 
and that point could be looked into by 
the Committee. I am very, glad this 
justice isto be done, and in the name 
of my constituents I thank the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I know there are many on this side of 
the House who would have supported 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wool- 
wich (Colonel Hughes) in his Motion 
had it gone to a Division. Many of us 
have had the case brought before us by 
our constituents, and we are aware 
that at least they think they are suffer- 
ing under a great grievance. It is un- 
necessary to go into the case; but I 
am sure only justice is being done to 
them by appointing this Committee to 
inte their case ; and if there be no 


“grievance, it will tend to set their minds 


at rest. 

(6.55.) Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. AsxHmeap-Barrt- 
LETT, Sheffield, Eccleshall) : The modi- 
fied form of the Motion enables 
the Government to assent to an 
inquiry into the claims of the naval 
pensioners. Since the Motion has been 
on the Paper the Government have 
become aware that there is a wide- 
spread feeling amongst the naval pen- 
sioners that their claims to Greenwich 
age pensions have not been fully 
satisfied, and the Government feel that 
there is no class of men whose interests, 
sentiments, and even prejudices are 
more deserving of generous considera- 


‘tion than those gallant sailors and 
‘Marines who have so long served their 
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Queen with loyalty and credit. The 
Government, therefore, while not re- 
ceding from the view which has been 
expressed on this question by successive 
Boards of Admiralty, and both Parties, 
are glad to concede the inquiry. By the 
first of next month there will be no less 
than 7,500 naval pensioners in receipt of 
Greenwich age pensions, being an in- 
crease of 400 on last year. The Admi- 
ralty have also decided that the amount 
of naval pension is no longer to be taken 
into account in awarding Greenwich 
age pensions. That is a boon ve 
much pressed by the Committee whi 
sat last year. I may also say that at 
the present time, out of a total expendi- 
ture of £168,000, no less than £148,000 
is directly devoted to the benefit of the 
sailors and marines. The Government 
grant this Committee with satisfaction 
at the request of the hon. and gallant 
Member who has taken such great ine 
terest in the claims of these pensioners, 
and are confident that the result of the 
investigation will be to the credit of the 
direction and administration of the 
funds of this most useful institution, 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Motion agreed to. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
(7.0.) Mr. DIXON -HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge) : I beg to move— 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, asking Her to appoint a Royal 
Commission to investigate}the action and the 
extravagance of the don Sehool Board, 
and the cause of the high rates raised for its use 
in the Metropolis.” 
I wish, in the first place, to say that I 
do not propose to take up unnecessarily 
the time of the House, but the docu- 
ments I have to deal with are of a 
character which may require some time 
in the treatment of them, and to 
justify my action in asking for a 
Royal Commission. In the first 
place, I wish to say that the Motion is 
not intended in any way as an attack 
upon education. It is, in fact, in its 
favour; as anything which tends to 
make education unpopular is injurious 
to education itself. Under the 
name of promoting education the 
money of the ratepayers has been shame- 
fully ‘squandered ; the pockets of the 
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Metropolitan ratepayers have been 
seandalously picked ; and this has been 
fully recognised by Mr. Diggle, Mr. 
Helby, Mr. Lobb, and many other 
members of the Board. They have 
shown that they considered that this 
is @ case which should be thoroughly 
investigated. In July, 1888, the fol- 
lowing resolution was placed upon the 
agenda paper of the Board :— 

“That Sir Richard Tem and Colonel 
say aap a eee nece steps 
in House of Commons to obtain a Royal 
erage with — to —_ ag neces: 
papers an rsons, mves u 
the whole pa by which ake San been 
acquired and school buildings erected thereon 
by the School Board for London,” 
which, of course, was not carried, and 
in July, 1890, a similar motion was also 
defeated. Now, first, with regard to the 
cost of the School Board, I find that up 
to the 23rd Mawch, 1891, it has been no 
less than £26,399,066, less about 
£1,000,000 for the payment of loans. 
The debt was £7,309,000, and the 
interest and repayment on that amount 
was about £400,000, or about 3d. in the 
£1, the amount which we were 
told in 1870 would never be exceeded, 
and yet that is now necessary for 
the loan only. As late as the 
year 1875 the rate was only 3d. in 
the £1, and now it is Ils., with 
every probability of its being increased 
1d. os year for some years to come. 
I ask you, what would be said to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he pro- 
_ to add a penny a year to the 

ncome Tax ? If the rateable value of the 
Metropolis had continued as it was in 
1871, the rate would have been Is. 6d. 
in the £1; but the inerease in the value 
from £19,970,000 to £33,000,000, or an 
increase of 65 per cent., has alone kept 
the rate to ts. This is more strongly 
shown by the rate in 1871, which pro- 
duced £83,200, whilst in 1891 it pro- 
duced £137,800. During the last three 
years the rate has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, till in 1891 it has 
reached £1,483,174, or £454,291 in- 
crease. It may be said that this 
is due to the increase of scholars. 
But what are the facts? I find that 


in the year 1891 the average attendance 
was only 14,130 more than in 1889; 
while the increase of rates has been 
44-15 per ‘cent., the increase of attend- 
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ance has been only 4:12 per cent. In. 
the year 1875 the precept of the Board 
was for £551,247, while in 1890 it 
amounted to nearly £1,500,000, or what 
is practically about treble the amount. 
In order to show, further, that the vast 
increase of expenditure has not been 
accounted for by the additional num- 
bers educated, I may say that while 
in 1883 240,000 were educated for 
£679,595, in 1891 it cost £1,403,280 to 
educate 349,291 children, or, in fact, 
more than double the amount to 
educate only 100,000 more. Now, 
having given these facts, I wish to 
refer to the reasons which I believe have 
led to this extraordinary increase of 
expenditure. It is equally intelligible 
how the extravagance arises. Given a 
body of men, many of whom have no 
practical acquaintance with business, 
and some of whom are ssed by 
impracticable notions, and given still 
further that they are not bound by the 
limitations which affect a man who is 
carrying on business en his own ac- 
count, ‘but has a practically unlimited 
fund upon which to draw, and it stands 
to reason that an extravagant expendi- 
ture will follow, almost as a matter of 
course. But when, in addition to fads, 
you have to consider the dishonesty 
of contractors and the carelessness 
of Boards, and the gross _negli- 
gence, if not worse, of architects and 
clerks of works, and fraud in the pur- 
chase of sites, to which must be added 
the exorbitant salaries of the staff and 
teachers, it is not difficult to see 
how the expenditure of the School 
Board has so enormously increased, 
all which subjects can only be thoroughly 
brought to light by a Royal Commis- 
sion. The School Management Com- 
mittee is one of the great spending de- 
partments of the Board. It at present 
pays to teachers £910,790 a year, the 
salaries rising automatically. The 
teachers now receive 52s. 4d. per child, 
or 1s. 10d. more than in 1890, and I 
find that a large number of them are 
husbands and wives. Seven of those 
couples receive over £600 a year, 28 
over £500, 27 over £400, 40 over £300, 
108 over £200, whilst there are only 21 
receiving under £200. a year, The 
highest single salary paid to a 
teacher is £460, I can only say 
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that if the teachers are worth 
all this money, they are too good, 
as they certainly are too expensive, for 
Board schools, and their salaries are 
such as would be welcomed by clergy- 
men and ministers. The present 
salaries of men teachers is £326 1s. Od. 
to £136 10s. 2d., and women teachers, 
£234 6s. 10d. to £111 5s. ld. The 
salaries of the teachers have in- 
creased during the past ten years 
107 per cent., to nearly £1,000,000, 
or 7d. in the £1 on the rates, 
with no increase of educational pro- 
gress or practical training; and whilst 
the average from 1886 to 1888 was 
£1 17s. 2d. per child per annum only 
for school management, it is now no 
less than £2 9s. 1d. I think that the 
following, taken from the Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
for 1890-91, page 26, will show how 
much higher this cost is than that of 
the voluntary schools— 

“We may mention, with regard in- 
cipal teachers ip the Metropolitan district 
that im the past year the average of 368 
masters in voluntary schools was £152 17s. 2d., 
and that of 379 masters in Board schools 
£283 10s. 10d., while 762 schoolmistresses in 
Board schools enjoyed an ave income of 
£199 11s. 5d., as compared with £90 18s, 6d.— 
that of 797 teachers in voluntary schools. 
The salaries of 11 masters in voluntary 
schools and 167 in Board schools amounted to 
£300 a year and upwards, whilst three mis- 
tresses in voluntary and 366 in Board schools 
had salaries of £200 and upwards.” 

And to show that the cost is beyond 
that of other districts, it will be found 
that teachers of equal capacity outside 
the London School Board receive 
salaries from 25 to 33 per cent. less, 
and at the same time do their 
duty with equal satisfaction to the 
Government Inspectors. Those are 
matters into which I think the 
strictest investigation is required, and 
matters into which only a Royal Com- 
mission can adequately inquire into ; 
because it is known that teachers have 
actively canvassed for members of 
committees, many of whom owe their 
election to them, and that some of 
these members have had the whole of 
their election expenses paid by the 
teachers, the result being that paid 
Officers of the Board combine to elect 
the members whose duty it is to decide 
how much these officers shall be 
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paid. This surely is a scandal, and one 
which should be investigated. While 
dealing with this part of the question, 
it may not be amiss to state that the 
cost of each scholar in the London 
Board schools is £3 2s. 74d. while in 
voluntary schools it is £2 4s. 1d. The 
cost borne by the ratepayers of London, 
£1 15s. 8}d.; Birmingham, 18s. 83d. ; 
Bradford, 8s. 9d.; Bristol, £1 3s. 1034. ; 
Leeds, 14s. 2}d.; Liverpool, 13s. 7}d.; 
Manchester, 7s. 11l}d.; Sheffield; 
8s. 10d.; to which 10s. for new 
Education Act must now be added. I 
should like to refer to the stores depart- 
ment. No proper records are kept, and 
teachers have only to ask and to have. 
The stores superintendents are allowed 
to order what they please, and from 
what firms they please. In answer to 
a return to teachers, it has been shown 
that 329,129 books, or 50 tons, were 
returned as unnecessary. The cost of 
books had risen from £31,619 to 
£52,800 per annum, or from Is. 10d, 
to 3s. per child. Amongst the 
requisitions that were made the other 
day there was one for skeletons to cost 
£82 10s., and that was for a single 
school, which asked for the skeletons 
of twelve codfish, amounting to £3 each, 
and, would it be believed, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has only one 
of these skeletons for all its pupils. 
Such Votes as these are really so much 
money extorted from the ratepayers 
and thrown away. And only two days 
ago the mistress of the Belleville Road 
school prayed to have a full sized human 
skeleton taken away, as it frightened 
the children. In regard to the question 
of sites, I have to say that up to Sep- 
tember, 1891, the cost was £3,044,682, 
including legal charges and surveyors’ 
expenses. The sites previous to 1885 
were selected (many during the 
recess) by the Board’s surveyor, Mr. 
Andrew Young, a man who has had no 
practical knowledge, having simply 
been a clerk in the finance department, 
These sites were in many cases costly 
and unsuitable, and the surveyor had 
his own brother, Mr. Douglas Young, 
as auctioneer to sell the materials on 
such sites. Naturally he did not select 
sites where materials had not to be 
sold. The architect’s brother-in-law, 
Mr. Longden, supplied all the iron 
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for twelve years, and although iron 
went down between 60 and 70 per cent., 
the schedule price was never revised, 
and the clause in the contract was that 


the iron was to be supplied by the |; 


Board who did it through this official. 
An official of the Board—the architect's 
«clerk, Mr. McFarlane—(who is still in 
their employment), when a stir was 
made about the matter, on a bank- 
holiday devoted his time, unknown to 
the Board, in examining and destroying 
documents ; and yet, though the Chair- 
man, both in committee and at the 
Board, moved for his dismissal he is 
still kept on. The sites are not only 
the most extravagant that can be found, 
‘ut it will be found, on looking at the 
deeds, that directly it is mooted that a 
site is likely to be wanted it changes 
bands a number of times, and reaches 
the Board at a great increase in price. 
‘Take, for instance, the Raywood Street 
site, opposite the Dog’s Home at 
Battersea. It eventually was purchased 
for £7,000, when it could first have 
been purchased for £2,000. Take the 
Ponton Street site, at Nine Elms, for 
which £14,000 was given, and a school 
erected where it was not wanted, and 
is never half filled. These are striking 
instances, but sites were also purchased 
where all the gravel had been dug out, 
and they were simply dust heaps. 
Whatis worse still, there are sites which, 
having been bought at ridiculous prices, 
‘have been proved to be not fit for use, 
and had to be sold again, or attempts 
made to sell them. For instance, the 
St. George’s Road, Pimlico, site, which 
cost £11,000 ; the best offer that could 
be obtained for it was £5,000, a price 
which could not now be obtained. This 
inquiry is, I say, wanted in order to 
find out who had the money, in 
numberless cases, and the information 
can only be obtained ‘by means 
of such an inquiry as I ask for, and 
which, I believe, the public demand. 
In regard to the question of buildings, 
up to March, 1891, the amount spent 
was £4,778,746, exclusive of land and 
fittings. Thirteen builders received 
contracts for £2,153,345 6s. 6d. The 
Board has 410 schools, of which 356 
‘were erected by the Board, and 163 have 
een found faulty or insanitary, and not 

single school was in accordance with 
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the specification. In a Report dealing 
with the question as to how the schools 
have been built, it is stated :— 


“With some Sn caer they have been 

ly built ; many of them 
barns, with an ornamental 
ively ventilated and defec- 
tively lighted. The materials used in the 
schools complained of are the veriest rubbish, 
whilst the tt have been specified in the 
contracts and paid for ; the work scamped and 
executed in a di ful manner. Instead of 
the schools resting upon solid fou i 
investigations have shown that they rest u 
loose and soapy foundations, foundry 
foundations, mud foundations, and in some 
cases no foundations at all. The brickwork, 
both inside and outside, has been altogether 
inferior to that specified and paid for. . . . 
The mortar was absolutely rotten—con- 
taining no binding or adhesive properties and 
no grit, and on being touched crushes to 
powder ; also an entire absence of hair in the 
mortar, although it was specified in the con- 
tract and has been paid for. Half-burnt clay 
has been used in the of sand ; instead of 
the best quality of Portland stone, free from 
all defects, the commonest has been used, full 
of sand-hole fractures and the broken; 
evidently taken from the outside of the 
quarry instead of from the inside. In the 
matter of the lath and plastering, single laths 
instead of a lath and an ag ap ey — 
The plastering being rotten, the result is 
large patches are constantly falling. The 
painters’ work has been scamped avec py: & 
the doors and framings improperly fixed ; 
glass 21 oz. only, instead of 26 oz., as specified 
and paid for; lead of one weight was paid for, 
whilst that used was 1 or 2 lbs. pe — 
foot less weight ; the woodwork and the floors 
executed in a most dishonest manner, laid 
with absolutely no concrete on them, covered 
only with wet clay and muck, with the result 
that dry rot has set in.” 


Take, out of many examples, the case 
of the Goodrich Road schools, opened 
in 1886 by Mr. G. C. Whitely, and who 
then described it as a model school. On 
2nd June, 1890, the assistant architect 
for repairs drew attention to the 
repairs that would be necessary in con- 
sequence of the defective manner in 
which the school had been built. Ex- 
clusive of the work to drains, the cost 
of undermining, repairs, &c., to the 
school has been £2,700. From this 
school five cartloads of sewerage were 
removed from under the floor, and the 
architect, Mr. Bailey, wrote to the 
contractors to say he must call the 
Board’s attention to its state, but 
never did, because he had actually 
given a final certificate five weeks 
before, without even inspecting the 
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work. In regard to the Latimer Road 


school, it has been shown that on 
lst December, 1890, a portion of the 
ceiling in one of the class rooms came 
down with a great crash on the 
children’s heads, and as this was the 
fourth time that such a thing had taken 
place, the assistant architect was called 
upon to examine and report, and in his 
Report stated that— 


“The ceilings in the girls’ and infants’ de- 
ts are in a more or less unsafe condi- 
liable to fall at any time.” 


This school was opened in 1880, at a 
cost of £20,767 17s. 10d. In the 
case of the Princess Road School, 
opened February, 1885, in November, 
1889, the assistant architect found the 
walls, chimney-stacks, and piers carry- 
ing the superstructure of the school 
very defective: subsequently he re- 
ported settlements, which, upon being 
watched, were found to increase and 
became dangerous, the whole super- 
structure being liable to collapse. This 
had to be repaired at a cost of over £2,000. 
In the case of Salters Hill School, 8th 
November, 1889, the Clerk of the Works 
in charge of the school building reported 
serious cracks and settlements in the 
lofty gable walls. The architect and 
assistant architect for repairs made an 
examination, and found a 6-in. drain- 
pipe running along the wall under 
the concrete foundation, the concrete 
having been placed upon it ; the drain- 
pipe consequently broke and became 
choked, the drainage going into the 
foundation. Immediate steps were 
taken to shore up the school to prevent 
its falling. The walls subsequently 
were underpinned with cement concrete 
down to a good foundation. It has 
been repaired at a cost of £800. I do 
not think it is necessary to go through 
the whole list, but I could show 
that every one of the 163 schools 
has been repaired at the cost of the 
ratepayers. But what is far worse 
is the insanitary condition of the 
buildings, scattering illness and death 
amongst the teachers and children of 
the poor. In some cases the flooring 
covered leaky drains and soil-pipes. 
In others the pipes were not even 
jointed; in others the pipes were laid 
the wrong way, or with no fall, and not 
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even connected with the main drains, 
In fact, the children were living in a 
vast sewer, and no wonder the bereaved 
parents complained whose children 
died from diphtheria, scarlet, or 
typhoid fever. Take, as examples, the 
Hamond Square Schoolhouse, Hoxton. 
After the caretaker’s five children 
had been removed by death, the 
parish Sanitary Inspector found that 
the contractors had erected the 
building over a series of running 
cesspools, which were immediately 
under the floors of his rooms. The 
doctors’ and funeral bills amounted to 
over £100, and that poor caretaker hag 
never had a penny compensation. 
This was brought before the Board of 
Hoxton, and here is an extract from 
the medical officer's Report for the 
parish of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
for 1886, p. 81 :— 


“ The Board School in Hamond Square it 
was necessary for the medical officer to bring 
more especially under the notice of your Sani- 
tary Committee to receive instructions thereon, 
It might have been inferred that, at the time 
of the construction, ordinary precautionary 
measures would have been adopted to keep 
the premises of the school from proximate 
contact with noxious decaying accumulations ; 
but, instead of that, accumulations of sewage 
matter had been allowed to remain buried 
within the walls of the house, and, as the 
Inspector says, when the ground under one 
room was opened to the depth of about three 
or four feet, it was seen to be made up of old 
bricks and other rubbish, and under that was. 
an old brick drain. Further examination 
showed that the wall of the house had been 
built over this drain, the wall being carried on- 
a ‘relieving stone template’ to avoid dis- 
turbing or removing the old drain. In the 
removal of the made-up ground from within 
the walls of the house, by orders of your Sani- 

Committee, a large cesspool was found, 
and five loads of sewage accumulation had to- 
be removed. These conditions had made the- 
walls of the house foully damp.” 


With respect to the Globe Terrace 
School, Bethnal Green, in consequence 
of 70 children being absent on account 
of illness, and the repeated complaints 
of teachers, an investigation was 
made, with the result that from under 
the floor of the infants’ room two cart- 
loads of decomposed vegetable and 
other refuse matter were removed, and 
nine inches of concrete have since been 
laid there. In the case of Stockwell 
Road School divisional offices, built in 
1882, complaints were made of repeated 
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illness amongst the staff, and that bad 
smells were prevalent. It was found 
that the drains and the sewer were 
being freely ventilated into the space 
under the boarded floor, and through 
the joints of the boards into the apart- 
ment. The earth belew the floor was 
saturated with the discharge from a 
defective pipe, and was very offensive. 
The iron soil-pipe had open joints, 
which admitted sewer gas into the 
staircase and passages. This school was 
built on a dust heap. With reference 
to Curtain Road School, Hoxton (in 
the parish of Shoreditch), here is an 
extract from the Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health, Mr. Alexander, for 
the year ending 1889 :— 

“Immediately under a window in the fs 
Saetawt, Geel wih on selemy & 
trough, the emanations from which an Fo ws into 
the giris’ class-rooms.” 

With respect to Plassy Road School, 
complaints of bad smells and _ sick- 
ness of children led to examination 
of drains, with the result that the whole 
drainage and sanitary arrangements 
had to be remodelled at a cost of £600, 
meanwhile blood-poisoning had been 
going on at a wholesale rate. At Ever- 
ington Street School there were re- 
ported bad smells in the offices, and 
that upwards of 300 children were 
absent through illness. An examination 
showed that the troughs or latrines 
were not trapped, but that drain air 
had free access into the closets, and 
was inhaled by the children. I think 
that is sufficient to trouble the House 
with on that point. It is an appalling 
fact that every school discloses a shock- 
ing insanitary condition, and it seems 
incredible that the Board have disre- 
garded the numerous complaints of 
teachers and local managers, and have 
not taken action until they have been 
compelled by the parish sanitary officer, 
whose numerous legal documents under 
the Nuisances Removal Acts may be 
seen at the offices of the Board. No 
less than ten such official documents or 
threats of legal process were received 
by the Board with regard to the 
dilapidated and unsanitary condition 
of Gainsborough Road School, Hackney 
Wick. For 15 months the caretaker of 
Catherine Street School, Hoxton, im- 
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plored the Board to remove a nuisance 
by which two of his children had been 
twice stricken down with gastric fever, 
and it was only when the parish sani- 
tary officer gave the usual legal threat 
that action was taken. The same with 
Tottenham Road School, Kingsland ; 
after there had been five deaths 
from diphtheria in the infants’ depart- 
ment the parish sanitary 
threatened the Board. Mr. Diggle, 
Chairman of the Board, made a Report 
from the Board on the re-establishment 
of the Board on Ist October, 1891, and 
summing up he says— 

“ So far as I have been able to ascertain the 
facts, not a sin school which has been 
thoroughly examined has been found to be in 
the state in which it ought to have been ; 
and the cost of remedying these defects and 
deficiencies not only swells our ener 
now, but must be a considerable burden upon 
the finances of the Board for many years to 
come.” 


It will, doubtless, be thought that all 
this carelessness was caused by the 
Board School officers not being pro- 
perly paid, but I find in the Report of 
the hon. Member for fvesham (Sir 
Richard Temple), Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, that not less than 
£117,855 12s. 5d. was paid to these 
gentlemen for ten years during which 
these scandalous buildings were being 
erected. The various members of the 
Board did everything they could to 
prevent the responsibility being brouglit 
home to offenders, and, as I before stated, 
positively refused to move till ten official 
documents were before them. In April, 
1891, a motion was made that the 
Works Committee recommend the 
Board to take action against Mr. 


Robson, the architect, for neglect 
of duty. It is hardly necessary to 
say that was not carried. Mr. 


Robson was the architect for nearly all 
the defective schools yet examined, and 
yet he has been rewarded for the 
work which he utterly neglected by 
being made Consulting Architect of the 
Department of Education for Schools 
all over the country at a salary of £750 
a year and fees; and I am told these 
fees are considerable. He also kept 
receiving £500 a year for two years from 
the London School Board, to see that 
the buildings which he had planned 
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were completed, and which he never 
attended to. Then with respect to the 
contractors, many of these escaped 
because of the four years’ limit in 
the contract, and many others escaped 
because they got the architects’ certifi- 

cates before even the work was finished. 
Such enquiry as the School Board has, 
however, been able to make, has 
obtained back about £10,000; that 
is a very small proportion of about 
a quarter of a million which has been 
lost by the defects that have taken place. 
In one case their own architect actually 
gave evidence against them as to the 
character of the work. When Mr. 
Euan Christian, their quantity sur- 
veyor, stated at the trial that the work 
was such as ought not to have been 
passed, he actually came forward and 
stated that it was all right. And the 
Board not only lost the case, but actually 
had to pay the costs; although before the 
trial the builders had offered to give up a 
certain sum, admitting they were wrong. 
In another case the Board obtained 
a verdict for £2,141 in the case of 
the Kilburn Lane Schools, out of a 
sum of £325,995 9s. 10d. paid the firm 
on various contracts. But before the 
money was recovered the firm (Wall 

rothers) went into bankruptcy; and 
when they were examined in re- 
ference to this large sum _ they 
stated that they never kept any books, 
and they could not give the Court a 
single item as to how the money had 
gone. I think there must have been 
gross peculation there. A large sum of 
money must have been given away ; 
and I think this one of the most scan- 
dalous cases that ever was brought 
under my notice. In that case Mr. 
Justice Day said— 

“It is really scarcely conceivable that a 
public body should have conducted its business 
in the exceedingly lax manner in which their 

i seems to have been conducted by the 
School Board in 1884. You had an architect 
who actually told you that from the time when 

these plans he never went to the 
school ; and he does not limit it to that date at 
all, but he told you that he never went to this 
school at all until it was all completed—never 
went near the place.” 


Then the jury also, in giving their 
verdict, added the following rider— 


“The j desi ithout absolving the 
jury desire, withou g 
defendants ‘in this case, to express their 
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condemnation of the state of things in 
the itects Department, as discl by 
this inquiry.” 
I think that shows that the officers of 
the Board have not done their duty. 
The Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the hon. Member for Evesham, 
in his last Report, put it down 
that it will cost £40,000 a year for some 
years on extraordinary expenditure on 
these schools, in addition to £60,000 
required for ordinary repairs. I do 
not know what steps the hon. Gentle- 
man is going to take, but all I can say 
is to refer to his own election address, 
which he published the other cer, when 
he salted for re-election, in which he 
says— 


“Much has undoubtedly been done by the 
present Board in these directions, but much 
remains to be done. When the evidence taken 
by the ial Committee appointed by the 
present proves that past Boards have 
paid for a depth of foundations for schools 
which do not exist to the stated depth ; that 
they have been charged and have paid for 
material under the tar pavement in 
playgrounds which does not exist at all ; that 
in the matter of the bricks, the mortar, the 
woodwork, the lead, and other materials used 
in the construction of schools the 
ments of the building specifications have not 
been observed ; and that the manner in which 
accounts for buildings have been presented 
and passed by the Works Committee has been 
of the flimsiest and most perfunctory charac- 
ter, and has resulted in the existence of irregu- 
larities of the gravest kind, without the know- 
ledge of that Committee or of the Board, 
it is evident that reforms were and still are 
imperatively required.” 


require- 


Now, there is one point which I think 
worthy of the attention of this Com- 
mittee, and that is the rate, which 
began at 3d. in the £ and is now ls. 
I think that some limit ought to be 
fixed which School Boards could not 
exceed. When Viscount Cranbrook 
brought in the Free Education Bill the 
other day, in‘moving the Second Read- 
ing he said—, 

“The time has come when it will be neces- 
sary to put some stop on the amount which 
School Boards are to expend. This is abso- 


lutely necessary, or there will be a serious 
reaction, and education must suffer.” 


Now, I think that that is one of the 
points which this Committee could 
properly inquire into, because there 
is no doubt that if schools were 
properly conducted our rates would 
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not be so high. This is not a matter 
which concerns the rich people so much 
as the poor. It does not matter much 
to the rich man whether he pays a rate 
of 6d. or 1s.; but when we come to 
think of the poor shopkeepers who are 
only just able to make a living it is a 
very different thing, and I am quite sure 
that all over the Metropolis they must 
feel, when this robbery is going on, that 
it is very hard lines that they should be 
taxed to pay not only for education, 
but for waste and wrong. I am told 
that the present School Board are in 
favour of this inquiry, and that they 
hope by exposing the past to protect 
the future. Iam told that they would 
like to have an inquiry into these mat- 
ters themselves, but they are unable to 
do so because they have no power to 
get at information by calling witnesses 
or for documents from hostile persons, 
who naturally have all to conceal, and 
also have no power to take evidence 
on oath, and in addition to this 
they have the fear of libel 
actions before their eyes, which, 
even when successfully defended, are 
attended with great loss of time and 
money. This inguiry will bring out 
all the facts, and it is absolutely 
necessary to restore public confidence. 
I hope I have made out my case. I have 
tried to bring forward every fact fairly. 
I have documents here to prove every- 
thing I have mentioned, and, so far as I 
know, I have not exaggerated a single 
fact. I believe if this inquiry is 
held that it will bring out a mass of 
corruption that will astonish the people 
of London ; and I think that if the 
effect of this is to bring down the 
rates the Government will have earned 
the gratitude of the people of 
London for having exposed what has 
been such a crying scandal, and having 
reduced the rates for them in the 
future. The reason for rooting up the 
past is that when a gross scandal like 
this has been exposed it prevents men 
in the future from doing such things. 
I do not want to ask for anything that 
the Government would not be justified 
in giving; but I think they will feel 
that the responsibility rests upon them 
of granting an inquiry of some sort 
or kind which the public expect and 
feel ought to be granted ; and I think 
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have a request on the of the 
School Board themselves that such in- 
quiry should be held. I to thank 
the House for the very kind way 
in which it has listened to me. 
I have tried to take up as little 
time as possible. I have brought this 
matter forward as a simple public duty, 
and I hope the effect of what I have 
done will be for the good of this Metro- 
polis. I beg to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 

(7.48.) Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE 
(Abercromby, Liverpool): I have much 
pleasure indeed in seconding the 
Motion. I did not come here to make 
a speech, but to listen to the speech 
of my hon. Friend which has been a 
most extraordinary exposé of bribery 
and corruption. I rose to-day, not as 
a London ratepayer, but, as the hon. 
Member has said, in the interest of 
the public. It is most desirable that it 
should be known over the length and 
breadth of the land that when public 
men, occupying public posts, undertake 
duties and do not discharge them 
honestly and fairly, sooner or later they 
will have to give an account before 
their constituencies. I think the 
Government ought to give this matter, 
now that it has been fairly brought 
before the House, most careful con- 
sideration ; for it is quite certain that 
they will be liable to very adverse criti- 
cism if, having these facts fairly 
brought before them, they do nothing 
to make adequate inquiry. What I 
would strongly advise is that there 
should be an independent authority to 
make inquiry as to the past transactions 
and these matters referred to to-day, so: 
that the country may have some guaran- 
tee that the matters have been fairly 
and judiciously considered. I am not by 
any means one of those that desire to 
economise money, and so stint educa- 
tion. Far from it, but as a ratepayer in- 
favour of the best education for the 
people of England, I am anxious to see 
that when we do spend money, our 
money should be judiciously spent, and 


not improperly squandered. As I have: 


said, I did not come here to make a 
speech and, therefore, I shall content 
myself with merely seconding this 
Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble —_—. be pene - 
= ny Comalon ie investigate tn ttn 
and extravagance 
and the cause of the 
use in the Metropolis,”—( Mr. Dixon- Hartland.) 

(7.50.) Mra. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Poplar, Tower Hamlets): I trust the 
hon. Member will permit me to say 
that everyone will admit that the hon. 
Member, has brought forward his 
case with great moderation and great 
lucidity. Iam not here to defend the 
School Board. It is some years ago 
since I had the honour of being a 
member of the Board, but I should like 
to make a few remarks on this subject. 
It would seem from the look of the 
Resolution that the hon. Member was 
going to speak, not so much about 
the malversation of the School Board 
as in reference to what is called 
the extravagance of the School Board. 
But he really said little in reference 
to that, and to a certain extent it is a 
subsidiary point, and a fact more for 
the ratepayers than for this House, and 
I will not allude further to this portion 
of the subject. But when he referred 
to the very high salaries of the teachers 
I think he forgot one or two points— 
namely, that in one respect, at all 
events, the London School Board com- 
pares favourably with other School 
Boards, that they are very much 
larger, that they have a poorer class 
of children in them, and that living in 
London is very much higher than 
anywhere else, and that the salaries are 
absolutely inclusive salaries, whereas 
in many other cases, in the provincial 
towns, the rent, and house, and light, 
are provided in addition to the salary. 
The hon. Member has made a very 
much more serious charge against the 
London School Board than extrava- 
gance. I think myself that in the case 
of the expenses incurred in respect of 
sites for buildings, &c., the School 
Board have a very good reply. But 
he has made other charges : that there 
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has been great maladministration and 
considerable corruption with respect 
to the work of the d. I, for one, 
should be very glad if there has been 
corruption of the description he speaks 
of, t it should be made public, 
and not in any way hid by the 
School Board or any other Body, 
If corruption has taken place, let 
it be exposed to the light of day. 
But, in listening to the observations of 
the hon. Member, if he will allow me 
to say so, I think he has somewhat 
exaggerated the case he has made out. 
It seems to me, in reference to certain 
schools, he did not take the whole work 
of the Board, as he ought to have 
taken it, in bulk. He forgets that this 
representative Board, representative of 
the ratepayers, has its work extended 
over 20 years ; that it has had about 400 
schools, nearly, under its care, and about 
500,000 children under its charge. I 
do not think that any past member of the 
Board would say that everything that 
the Board has done has been entirely 
free from mistake in every respect. [ 
do not suppose any member would say 
that that or any other Board was in- 
fallible. The hon. Member referred to 
certain cases of certain buildings and 
certain sites. With regard to the ques- 
tion of buildings, there is this, I think, 
to be said, that when the Board was 
first brought into existence some 20 
years ago, it was a question for them, 
should they hurry and struggle as 
quickly as possible, in order to supply 
the admitted deficiency in  sehool 
accommodation with as little delay as 
possible. I think that in some cases 
they made rather too much speed in 
respect of the schools, and that in a 
very large number of cases the 
buildings were erected too quickly, 
and were not, therefore, as_per- 
manent or as efficient as they 
ought to have been. To the system of 
accepting the lowest tender for the 
erection of buildings much of the 
faulty construction must be ascribed. [ 
have always felt in reference to the 
question of Government contracts and 
others, that the system of accepting the 
lowest tender qnite irrespective of what 
was cuuieinel in that tender—quite 
irrespective of the firm itself—is not a 
system on which any Public Body ought 
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to act. I think we ought to remember 
that there has been a considerable 
amount of litigation in regard to these 
particular schools, and I believe that in 
no single case has the Board been able 
to justify its allegation that there had 
been fraud and corruption on the part 
of the builders. And further, I believe 
that in one or two cases, actions for 
libel have been brought by builders 
against members of the Board for 
making assertions the hon. Member has 
made this afternoon, 


Mr, DIXON HARTLAND: There 
have been actions for libel brought with 
respect to certain charges; but with 
respect to the charges which I have 
brought forward this afternoon, so far 
as I know, no actions for libel have been 
brought. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Well, I 
do not know, but with regard to some 
assertions, I believe that is correct. 
Not that I say that there has been no 
fraud on the part of the builders. I am 
sorry to say in my opinion there has 
been considerable fraud on the part of 
some of the builders. But I think 
that these loose assertions made in this 
House andin the School Board by certain 
Members are not altogether warranted 
by the facts of the case. I believe my- 
self that while there is a considerable 
amount of truth in them, there is a 
considerable amount of exaggeration in 
them. I think the House should re- 
member this, when they see the great 
cost the School Board has been put to 
in purchasing these sites that these 
sites have been bought by this Public 
Body after arbitration ; and every one 
knows the tendency of juries to give as 
high a price as possible to the seller if 
a Public Body is one of the parties to 
the case. The result was that a very 
great number of most expensive sites 
had to be purchased. I think it ought 
not to go to the discredit of the School 
Board, because they were obliged to go 
were the children were, quite irrespec- 
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tive of the price. I think it should 
also be remembered, as the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own s h shows, that no matter 
what may have been the case in the 
past, at all events the present School 
Board is perfectly alive to its respon- 
sibilities. It is perfectly clear that the 
existing School Board ought to get at 
the bottom of all these frauds and this 
corruption if they existed. I think the 
mere fact that they have made an in- 
quiry themselves show that they are in 
earnest in the matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber said just now that the present 
Board are in favour of a public inquiry. 
I may at once say that if the Schoo? 
Board by a considerable majority 
desire to have a public inquiry 
I should support that public inquiry. 
I cannot help feeling that nothing 
would be more fatal to the adminis- 
tration of our Public Bodies than in- 
quiry by a Select Committee or a 
Royal Commission. It necessarily 
weakens their responsibility if they 
know that when they go wrong there 
will be such an inquivy. The hon. 
Gentleman said that millions had been 
spent on fraud and corruption. Does 
the hon. Member think that if he got 
this Commission those millions would 
reappear? The only thing this inquiry 
could do would be to give a warning to 
the School Board, which, it seems to 
me, the School Board does not require. 
The publicity given to this matter—and 
we are under an obligation to the hon. 
Gentleman for bringing his Motion for- 
ward—will be adequate for the purpose 
he has in view. Iam with the hon. 
Member in saying that if there has been 
fraud and corruption it should be 
brought to light ; but the School Board 
are making what I believe will be an 
effective inquiry, and I think we had 
better leave it there, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Eight o’clock,. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 32.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(2.10.) Mr. O’KELLY (Roscom- 
mon, N.): This is a measure brought 
in in the interest of the restoration of 
social peace in Ireland: distinctly, it is 
a measure of peace. It deals with the 
case of a number of men who may be 
regarded as victims in the social 
struggle which has been going on in 
Ireland since 1879, and so long as these 
people are excluded from the benefit of 
the legislation which was induced in 
large measure by their sufferings, there 
can be no hope that perfect peace will 
be permanently restored in Ireland. 
The justice of the claim made originally 
by these men has been amply proved 
by the course of legislation which has 
been forced upon the House, by the 
numerous Acts which have been passed 
to deal with the inequalities, the in- 
justices, of the law as it existed in 
1879. Therefore we appeal with con- 
fidence to the justice of this House, 
and ask that these men shall not be ex- 
posed to the loss of their means of 
living—that they shall not be punished 
for having been the advance-guard of 
reforms, the justice of which has been 
acknowledged as necessary by the 
course Parliament has taken. This is 
a very modest Bill. It involves no 
new principle ; but it extends the prin- 
ciple of Clause 13 of the Act of last 
year in a way that has been advocated 
in this House before, though it has not 
yet been adopted. The main object of 
the Bill is to give the tenants who are 
still out of their holdings the benefit of 
Clause 13, which was destined for 
them when the clause was proposed. 
The time for the application of that 
clause has expired, and we propose to 
extend it to the beginning of 1893. In 
addition to this prolongation of the 
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period of application, we propose that 
the principle of compulsion shall be 
applied, in a limited number of cases ; 
and that there is necessity for this 
compulsion in the interest of the general 
peace of the country I think we shall 
be able to establish, We have no 
official data by which we can 
measure the benefit derived from 
Clause 13, but I have seen it stated 
with some authority that of the 
Ponsonby tenants, out of 214 evicted, 
111 have settled under the clause. [ 
do not know what reasons may have 
prevented agreements in the other 
cases, but these instances show that 
voluntary settlements were possible 
under the Act. Yet I hold in my hand 
a letter referring to another case, where 
it is shown that while the tenants are 
willing to come to a settlement the 
landlord—or in this the landlady— 
absolutely refuses to come to terms. 
The letter is from one of the tenantry 
on the celebrated Maroney estate in 
Couuty Clare. In this letter the writer 
says— 

“T conveyed to Mrs. Maroney the rt 
of your conversation with me on the 10th (this 
was in reference to the re-instatement of the 
tenant), but she declined absolutely to enter- 


tain the question of purchase or re-instate- 
ment.” 


Now this landlady, Mrs. Maroney, has 
been under police protection some ten 
or more years, and she has been the 
cause of enormous trouble and has in- 
volved the county in enormous expense 
in order to support her in her frightfully 
unjust action towards her tenants, 
proved to be unjust, because when this 
lady has been brought before the Land 
Court the claims of the tenants have 
been justified by the decisions of the 
Court. It is in such cases as these 
that we want the law to step in and 
compel reasonable action. For 
reasonable landlords such an enact- 
ment is not required. The Bill 
further deals with cases where land- 
lords have failed to effect voluntary 
sales by the end of 1893; then it gives 
power to the Land Commission to com« 
pel them to sell at a fixed price. In 
dealing with cases such as I have re- 
ferred to, the Insurance Fund is done 
away with in order to somewhat lessen 
the cost of purchase. Another import- 
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ant part of the Bill is the clause direct- 
ing the Land Commission to issue an 
order for the immediate entry of the 
evicted tenant to his holding. That 
deals with a thorny subject, and it is 
just as well that we should face it at 
once. There are a number of people 
who have entered into the homes of 
these men, and they will have to give 
up their farms, for I hold that they 
have no right to take possession of that 
which properly belongs to other men ; 
anyhow, it belongs to them in equity 
and justice, though by the letter of the 
law they may be excluded. Without 
question, the intruders by some means 
or other must be made to give up the 
farms to the men to whom they belong. 
The House must face this question ; it 
is a very important one, and until it is 
settled there can be no hope for any 
permanent peace in Ireland. 

(2.20.) Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): In seconding the Motion of my 
hon. Friend for the Second Reading of 
the Bill, I shall endeavour to imitate 
his example, and be as brief as possible. 
T shall also endeavour to avoid as much 
as possible repeating what he has ably 
stated. My hon. Friend has stated in 
broad outline the main provisions of 
this Bill; but perhaps it may be well 
if, in somewhat greater detail, I 
touch on its provisions. The Ist 
clause in the Bill deals with the 13th 
section of the Act of last year, which 
enables voluntary salesand purchases to 
be effected between landlords and their 
evicted tenants. That section, we must 
all admit, has not led to any great 
results ; but, at the same time, it has 
not wholly failed. The time for making 
arrangements under it has, as my hon. 
Friend has stated, now expired ; it ex- 
pired on the 6th of last month. We 
propose to continue it until the begin- 
ning of next year, and we propose to 
extend to the Land Judge the powers 
given by it to ordinary landlords, inas- 
much as there are a few estates in the 
Land Judges’ Court to which the clause 
may be applicable, and it has been held 
fhat the Land Judge does not possess 
the power which is given to the 
ordinary landlord under the 13th 
clause of the Bill of last year. We hope 
it may be more effectual if re-enacted 
than it has been up to the present, for 
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I confess that for myself I would prefer 
volunt arrangements if they could 
possibly effected, because I believe 
that in the long run they would be 
better for both parties. But there is 
no use in concealing from ourselves the 
fact that there are some landlords in 
Ireland who must be forced, in one way 
or other, to come to terms with their 
evicted tenants—Lord Clanricarde, for 
instance, will not yield except under 
direct compulsion, and we have heard 
from my hon. Friend that he has had a 
letter from Miltown Malbay showing that 
there is a female Clanricarde taking the 
same line. Other landlords, through a 
false pride, as I think, and under the 
influence of a class feeling, have de- 
clined to take a course which they con- 
sider as ‘‘ knocking under to the Plan ;” 
but I suspect these gentlemen would 
very gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered them by legal 
compuision to make peace. We 
propose now to apply to these two 
classes of landlords the same sort of 
compulsion asthe Government itself last 
year applied to the landlords of the long 
leaseholders. We have direct precedent 
for the measure which we submit to 
the House to-day in the ‘‘ Redemption 
of Rent Act’ passed last year. Under 
that Act a tenant who has a lease in per- 
petuity, or even who holds on a fee-farm 
grant, is placed in this position: that he 
may propose to buy his holding under the 
Land Purchase Act; and if the land- 
lord refuses to sell, or even if the land- 
lord offers unreasonable delay to selling, 
then the contract is, ipso facto, broken, 
and the tenant is regarded as a present 
tenant, with the right to have his rent 
fixed in the usual way like any other 
tenant. Under the 3rd clause of this 
Bill an evicted tenant will be in pre- 
cisely the same position as the long 
leaseholder under the Act of last year. 
These tenants may propose to buy their 
holdings under the Purchase Act at a 
price to be fixed, in the last resort, by 
the Land Commission ; and then if the 
landlords refuse to sell to them, or if 
they offer unreasonable delay to selling, 
then, like the long leaseholders, they 
may go into Court and get fair rents 
fixed. That is the sum and substance of 
the 3rd clause, which I think is 
the most important in the Bill. Now, 
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if this clause was equitable in the case 
of the long leaseholders, I cannot see 
-how it can be unjust in the case of the 
-evicted tenants. I do not know who 
-ean object to it in this House. The 
‘Government cannot object to it, for 
they have passed a Bill themselves 
‘based on the same principle. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone has given 
notice to move the rejection. of this 
Bill to-day, but I think he will be very 
inconsistent if he moves that Motion, 
because two or three years ago he 
himself proposed on behalf of the 
‘Clanricarde tenants a far more drastic 
measure—compulsory expropriation. I 
do not see how landlords can object. 
They cannot say that the Bill will do 
any injustice, or deprive them of any- 
thing whatever, except that which they 
ought not to possess, the power of dis- 
turbing peace and order in Ireland, or 
of preventing their re-establishment. 
We provide even that the landlords 
shall get their arrears of rent, or so 
much as the Land Commission—a 
tribunal packed with landlords—such 
arrears as that tribunal declares to be 
justly due to them; and the only 
deduction that will be made from the 
amount payable in the shape of arrears 
will be a sum representing the value of 
the buildings which, I am sorry to say, 
in a great many cases, landlords have 
razed to the ground, or otherwise de- 
stroyed, and which any Court of Equity, 
under ordinary circumstances, would 
compel them to pay for or to restore. 
Well, I do not see how they can object to 
the Bill on these grounds, and I pass on 
to the 4th clause. As my _ hon. 
Friend has frankly stated, it refers to a 
certain class of people who have grabbed 
some of these evicted farms. In the 
great majority of cases this clause will 
be useless, because the evicted lands 
are mostly vacant. But there are a 
few estates, I think not more than 
three or four altogether, on which 
there are bogus tenants, or people who 
are known as “ planters ’’—persons 
who are not so much tenants paying 
rent, as caretakers, paid to take care of 
the places; paid, I fancy, not altogether 
out of the funds of the landlords them- 
selves, but to some extent, and perhaps 
to a large extent, out of the abounding 
wealth of English gentlemen, like the 
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hon. Member for the Skipton Division 
(Mr. Walter Morrison), to act the wea 
of scare-crows to the surrounding 
tenants, and an illustration of the 
danger that may be involved in invokin 

the wrath of an Anglo-Irish landlord 
combination. As regards these persons, 
I believe they, as well as the landlords, 
must be pretty sick of their respective 
positions; and I believe that if this 
clause becomes law the “ planters” 
will immediately disappear, and will 
be very thankful to get off with any 
compensation that perhaps the hon. 
Member for the Skipton Division and 
others may be willing to give them. 
We propose that these “ planters” 
shall be dispossessed at once by a 
vesting order made at the same time the 
rent is fixed, and the advantage of this 
arrangement is that it will save the 
long ejectment proceedings necessary if 
no such vesting order is made. The 
remaining provisions are intended to 
help the tenant when restored to his 
holding to pay his instalments of the 
purchase money in an easy fashion. 
These provisions are—we reduce the 
percentage to £3 15s., we also abolish, 
what we think ought to be abolished in 
the case of every purchase, the Insur- 
ance Fund payment, which would 
prevent him from getting for five years 
the full benefit of the Act. If there is 
a slight financial derangement in conse- 
quence, we balance that by the abolition 
of the county percentage, and we think 
the counties would be pleased to pay 
such a price for peace within their 
borders, and in my opinion it would 
be a good bargain for them to make. 
In brief, these are the provisions of the 
Bill. I do not think I have concealed 
a single provision of the Bill, and I 
believe the provisions are conceived in 
a spirit of equity, and certainly they 
are intended to bring to an end a state 
of things which neither the Government 
nor this House, nor the general com- 
munity in Ireland, nor even the land- 
lords, can possibly desire to see further 
prolonged. They may require amend- 
ment; possibly they do: we have not 
had the advantage of a Government 
draftsman ; but if they are amended, 
and not emasculated, in Committee 
they will be effective for their purpose. 
For these reasons, and for those stated 
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by my hon. Friend, and feeling like 
him that unless the evicted tenants are 
restored to their homes there will not 
be peace in Ireland, as in my opinion 
there ought not to be peace, I join 
heartily with my hon. Friend in com- 
mending this simple and equitable 
measure to the favourable consideration 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Biil be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. O'Kelly.) 

*(2.36.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): The hon. Member for 
Roscommon, in introducing it, de- 
‘scribed this as a modest Bill, and at 
all events it has one recommendation, 
that it is thoroughly candid and straight- 
forward. Whether or not Iam open 
to the charge of inconsistency, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is my 
duty to move the rejection of the Bill, 
and I will do my best to state the 
reasons that actuate me. When the 
Land Purchase Act was passing through 
the House last Session there was a 
long discussion on the question of 
the evicted tenants, and much was said 
about them on both sides of the House, 
with the result that provisions were in- 
serted in that measure from which I did 
not hope muchat thetime, and,therefore, 
Tam not muchdisappointed at the results. 
But, at all events, it was an effort to 
give landlords and tenants breathing 
time, during which period they might 
come to terms, if they felt disposed to 
do so. Under Section 13 six months 
were allowed, and during that period 
landlords and tenants might agree as 
to terms of purchase under the Act 
which afterwards came into operation. 
I have said I did not hope for much 
from this section. I did not think the 
time allowed was too limited. I re- 
member the hon. Member for West 
“Belfast fought a great battle for a 
longer time. I did not disapprove of 
the length of time. My fear was as to 


the condition of the property, and the 
position of the evicted tenant, and I 
feared that under these circumstances 
if the landlord and ex-tenant came to 
terms the Land Commission would not 
ratify those terms, because of the lack of 
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security—because of the state of the 
land andthe condition of the farmer. So 
far as I can learn—and my only 
authority is the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, in answer to a question—very 
few applications have actually been 
made. But, although applications have 
not been lodged, I also gathered from 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
that two months are allowed by the 
rules of the Commission for the lodging 
of applications, and in addition to those 
referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I am aware that 104 of the 
tenants evicted from the Ponsonby 
estate have signed agreements to pur- 
chase. I am also aware that the entire 
tenantry on another Campaign estate 
have signed agreements. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: No; the 
arrangements have fallen through. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That was 
not so when I left Dublin recently. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Yes; they have 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, I have 
heard of other attempts to arrive at 
agreements. I hope the Land Com- 
missioners may see their way to ratify 
these agreements, and so end the state 
of affairs that prevail in some of these 
localities. But, candidly, I confess 
that, owing to the condition of the land 
and the position of these ex-tenants, I 
am not very hopeful that the Com- 
missioners will decide there is security 
for the State for the advances under 
these conditions. Now as to the Bill 
itself. The first clause proposes to 
extend this period of six months. [ 
cannot say that I have much objection 
to that, and I do not gather that the 
Government have much objection, for 
the Chief Secretary, answering a ques- 
tion from the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, stated that if there was any 
desire on the part of landlords and 
tenants for an extension of time he was 
ready to consider a proposal of the 
kind. So I take it that to this first 
clause there will not be much objection 
on either side of the House. But 
when I come to the other clauses of 
the Bill I find radical objection to the 
whole of them. Clause 2 is the most 
innocent of all the enacting clauses of the 
Bill. It proposes that in the case of 
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estates in the Land Judge’s Court— 
i.e., those practically in the hands 
of «a Receiver—that the Land 
Judge shall have the power, if 
he think fit to exercise it, to re- 
instate any of these tenants who 
may have been evicted—a compulsory 
power being given to the land Judge. 
Well, if you are going to apply 
compulsion to these estates, what 
do you come to? I myself, in the 
course of discussions upon compulsory 
sale, have advocated that compulsion 
ought to be applied to all these estates, 
all these mismanaged estates, that have 
come into the Land Judge’sCourt. Ihave 
over and over again stated in Ireland 
that I thought compulsion might be 
applied to such estates. But in what 
position did I find myself placed? 
Tenants on well managed estates at 
once put the question to me, ‘‘ Are you 
going to confer on the tenants on a 
badly managed estate this privilege of 
compulsory purchase, and yet withhold 
it from tenants on well managed or 
properly managed estates?” Well, I 
say, as an Ulster Member, I was not 
able to answer that, and I have reluct- 
antly by my own constituents been 
driven out of the position I took up. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Make compulsion 
general. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But I have 
sat in the House for six years, and I 
have never heard a proposal made in 
the House during all the discussions on 
land purchase in favour of compulsory 
purchase. 

Mr. SEXTON : There have been at 
least four such proposals. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Such a proposal 
was made by the late Mr. Parnell. 

Mr.-T. W. RUSSELL: Yes ; but the 
hon. Member for Roscommon was not 
speaking of evicted tenants; he said 
inake eompulsion general. 

Mx. PINKERTON: I put down an 
Amendment to that effect. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What is the 
use of putting an Amendment on the 
Paper and not being here to move it? 
The hon. Member for Roscommon said, 
in answer to my objection, ‘“‘ Make it 
general, and so get rid of the difficulty ;”’ 
but I say the proposal has never been 
made with any authority in this House 
that there should be general compul- 
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sion, and when it is made I am ready 
to discuss it. But I am thankful to 
say that in Ulster the tenants do not, 
in the main, live on badly managed 
estates, and so they would be deprived 
of this privilege, and they eal not 
tolerate it being withheld from them 
while it was conferred on the tenants 
on badly managed estates. The third 
is the most important clause in the 
Bill. It is quite true, as the hon. Meme 
ber for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) 
says, that the clause proposes to a 
the principle of the Rent Redemption 
Act to evicted tenants, and I ought to 
be the last man to throw a stone at the 
Rent Redemption Act. The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. Balfour) will admit 
that in and out of season I pressed the 
principle of that Act upon his attention, 
and I greatly rejoice that it has become 
law, and I rejoice to find from the 
Returns it is not likely to be inopera- 
tive. But it is one thing to apply that 
principle to long leaseholders, tenants 
who have been struggling since 1881 to 
pay their rents, having been excluded 
from the Land Act; it is one thing to 
apply that principle, which, I admit, 
was a strong principle, to those tenants 
who have spent their capital on their 
holdings, in spite of the greatest 
difficulties; it is one thing to give a 
privilege like this to these men, and a 
totally different thing to give it to men 
who, according to the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), were able to 
pay their rent and wouid not. It isone 
thing to give it to long leaseholders who 
had claims on this House, and it is 
another thing to give it to evicted 
tenants who have no claim on this 
House, whatever claim they may have 
against hon. Members below the 
Gangway. Now, what is the pro- 
posal in this 3rd clause? It simply 
gives any evicted tenant since 
1879 this right, if it becomes law, 
that he, being evicted, no matter 
under what circumstances — let the 
House mark that—no matter what the 
circumstances of the eviction were, if 
this were to become law, any evicted 
tenant, evicted since 1879, would simply 
have the right to come to his old land- 
lord, and, whether the farm had been 
re-let or not, he could say—‘‘1 want 
this farm back, and I want you to sell 
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it, and if you cannot agree to my terms 
the Land Commission will fix terms, 
and if you will not sell, then your 
refusal to sell will constitute me a 
present tenant under the Act of 1881, 
and I shall go into the Court and have 
a fair rent fixed.” Now, I think 
it must strike the House that is 
an extraordinary privilege to give 
to evicted tenants. It is conferring on 
them all the benefits of compulsory 
sale—benefits you withhold from the 
honest tenants who, amid the greatest 
depression and difficulties, struggled to 
pay their rent. You propose to reward 
the men evicted, it may be, under cir- 
cumstances of sheer rascality on their 
part, with this great privilege which 
you withhold from the great mass of 
tenants who honestly struggled to pay 
their rent in times of the greatest 
depression. What defence is there for 
that? It is no argument to say we 
have applied that principle to the long 
leaseholders, the men who have striven 
to be honest under great difficulties. 
Even for them it was considered a 
strong order. I rejoice that they got 
it, and that the provision has not been 
inoperative. This clause goes further 
than that. The hon. Member implied 
that one reason why the 13th section 
of the Land Purchase Act had not 
been operative was that landlords had 
refused to come to terms. I know of 
one case where there was such a 
refusal. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I know of 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But let me 
put this case. I have seen a proposal 
made in writing by the tenants on a 
campaign estate in the South of Ireland, 
and I have seen the landlord's reply to 
that proposal. When I saw the land- 
lord’s answer to the proposal I said, 
and I say again, that the terms 
suggested by the landlord were impos- 
sible terms, and that the landlord 
might as well have asked the tenant 
to pay the National Debt. I 
admit that. I was asked to com- 
municate with the landlord. I knew 
the landlord, and I had visited the 
estate in bygone years. I did com- 
municate with the landlord, and what 
was his reply? I confess I had no 
answer to it. One of the conditions the 
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should not be asked to leave the 
guarantee deposit. I thought at first 
this was a monstrous proposal ; but 
how did the landlord justify it? He 
said— 

“ Mr. Russell, these tenants were well off, 


and they entered into a 2 to deprive- 
prive me of a. 


me of my rent, and they did 
large sum. I had to evict them. What is the 
proposal now made ? Should I agree to the 
terms of purchase, a fifth of the purchase 
money will be held as rantee out of my 
portion ; and what security have I that these 
men will not conspire _ ;and if they do, 
what happens ? My fifth is the first thing to 
be seized. These men have conspired st 
me before, and why should I, of all men in the 
world, be security for them again? I who have 
been their victim ? ” 


Candidly, I confess I had no answer to: 


this. [I mention this to show the 
difficulties landlords have in coming to 
terms under the 13th section as well 
as the tenants. Now, take a concrete 
case. What would be the position 
under this Bill? It is all very fine to 
talk about “‘ planters.” I do not believe 
that ‘‘planters ” or tenants under that 
title are very numerous, or that 
it would be 
with such cases; but let me take 
a concrete case from the Lansdowne 
Estate. Lord Lansdowne was _ the 
landlord of the hon. Gentleman who 
represents one of the Divisions of Kerry. 
Lord Lansdowne has sold the farm, 


though the right hon. Member for Central 


Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) contra- 
dicted me when I made the statement 


last Session. 
Mr. SEXTON: It was not sold 
then. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It was not 
sanctioned, but all the arrangements 
were made. The farm held by the hon. 
Member for Kerry passed into other 
hands by sale. It is not vacant; it is 
occupied by a new tenant, and it is 
proposed that after this new tenant has 
purchased under legislation passed by 
this House the hon. Member for 
Kerry shall have the right to go back 
and say to the new tenant, ‘‘ You must 


clear out of this. I am the old tenant,, 


and this clause gives me _ the 
right; here is a vesting order 
which evicts you and plants me.” 
Now, that is a strong order for this 
House to make after having authorised 
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this tenant on the Marquess of Lans- 
downe’s estate to purchase under the 
Act. We passed the Land Purchase 
Act, the Ashbourne Act, and under the 
authority of the Act the Marquess of 
Lansdowne sold the property and the 
tenant bought it. The transaction was 
sanctioned by the Land Commission, 
and I ~~ it isa very strong order to 
ask the House to pass this clause and 
authorise the old tenant to go back and 
clear out this man who has actually 
purchased under the authority of legis- 
lation passed by Parliament. You may 
call this a modest proposal, and such 
is the character given it by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon 


Mr. SEXTON : It is not in the Bill. 
It does not apply at all. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then what 
is the meaning of Clause 4? I may be 
wrong in my reading of the Bill, but I 
cannot be wrong in my understanding 
of the explanation given in this House 
by hon. Members who say that the 
clause is specially applicable to what 
are called planters on these farms. 

Mr. SEXTON : Tenants. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What is the 
difference in law between the tenant 
and the purchaser? There are but few 
English Members in the House just 
now, but fortunately there are two on 
the front Bench below me. Will they 
bestow a little thought upon this Bill? 
They were violent opponents of the 
Land Purchase Act of last Session, and 
on what grounds did they oppose it? 
Because they objected to imperilling 
British credit in the purchase of Irish 
land. They objected to the imperilling 
of British credit notwithstanding the 
checks and safeguards that almost every 
clause of that Act contains. Now let 
them look at this Bill. Here is a pro- 
posal which certainly imperils British 
credit, and what is your security? In 
the first place the land, much of which 
is derelict, out of cultivation, ruined. 
Not much security this. Next you 
have the security of ruined Campaigners 
who have been loafing about for six or 
seven years in Irish towns and villages 
and have not improved by that. Your 
Insurance Fund, which at all events was 
good for something, disappears, and it 
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is absolutely proposed under this Bill 
to give these men more favourable 
terms than under the original Act you 

ve to legitimate purchasers ! hat 
o English Members, who have pre- 
viously objected to imperilling British 
credit with all the safeguards the Land 
Purchase Act contains, say to this Bill 
to-day, which imperils British credit 
and includes none of the safeguards 
the original Act possesses? I divide 
evicted tenants into four classes. 
The first class is those who may have 
been unjustly evicted. Now, my 
previous opinion with regard to the 
Clanricarde estate has been referred to 
here to-day. I have said over and 
over again that I consider the Marquess 
of Clanricarde a standing menace to 
the peace of the County of Galway, and 
I am not going to withdraw one step 
from that statement. I say there were 
tenants unjustly evicted, but I am 
bound to say that I cannot impeach 
the Marquess of having racked higher 
than his neighbours, or as high. [ 
should be very glad if those tenants 
could be dealt with under Clause 13, or 
some extension of that clause. Then 
there are tenants who have been 
evicted and have been unfortunate, 
who have failed to make their land 
pay. The second class are the ne’er- 
do-wells. Why should you put them 
back into the farms and let them 
imperil the credit of the State when 
they could not make them pay 
when they were in them? The third 
class is those who conspired, at the 
bidding of a great organisation, not to 
pay their rent ; who went out of their 
farms on a deliberate plan and system, 
the system being to produce anarchy 
in the country, and, though I have not 
the exact words, I remember the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) saying that the Plan of 
Campaign was not organised so much 
in view of the relief of the tenants as 
with the view of embarrassing the 
Government. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
That is not what I said. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I said I had 
not the hon. Gentleman’s exact words. 
And, lastly, there is another class, and I 
suspect the most numerous, the dupes 
of that great organisation, men who 
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went out after being told they would 
not lose a shilling, that the resources 
of the Irish race were at their back, 
these children of the nation who were 
never to be deserted, like the Tipperary 
tenants, who have left their homes and 
lost their all, and have never had the 
honour of even a passing visit, from the 
hon. Members for East Mayo (Mr. J. 
Dillon) or North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) since they came out of gaol. 
I admit the misfortunes of these 
tenants, but I deny that they have any 
claim on this House. They derided 
the laws of this House, and trampled 
on the — which those laws were 
intended to uphold. The people these 
men have claims upon are hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, who urged 
them to leave their homes, and told 
them they would never desert them, 
and who, raising a fund for national 
purposes in the name of the evicted 
tenants, have applied some of it to a 
totally different purpose. I move the 
rejection of the Billi with a clear con- 
science, and if I said a word in support 
of a Bill like this, all I can say is that 
I should never stand face to face with 
the Ulster tenant farmers again, and 
in their name I move the rejection. It 
is not a modest Bill, but one of the 
most audacious that was ever presented 
to a British House of Commons. 

Mr. T. LEA (Londonderry, §.): I 
second the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“ upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. T. W. 
Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.10.. Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I find it difficult 
to reconcile the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down with 
his action last year on the clause to 
which he referred. Though he claims 
credit for having passed the 13th clause 
last year, he says that he did not 
hope much from it, and_ that 
he has not been disappointed in 
its not having succeeded in effect- 
ing anything. My recollection of 


the speech of the hon. Gentleman on 
that occasion is exactly the reverse. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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I find, on referring to Hansard, 
that on moving the clause he ex- 
pressed his ardent hope that it would 
effect the purpose aimed at, and settle 
all the unfortunate disputes which had 
occurred on the Campaign estates. He 
expressed confidence that it would 
settle three-fourths of the disputes. He 
gave the House the express assurance 
that it would settle the disputes on the 
Olphert, Ponsonby, and Clongorey 
estates. I think his language to-day 
does not agree with what he said 
then, and three-fourths of the violent 
arguments he has used to-day would 
equally apply to the clause of last 
Session. The question before the House 
is one of very considerable importance 
and great delicacy and difficulty. I 
think there was a general desire in the 
House at the end of last Session that 
these disputes should be settled in an 
amicable manner in the interests of the 
peace of Ireland. I may remind the 
House that early in last Session I 
myself moved a Resolution for the pur 
pose of endeavouring to effect this 
object. I proposed a Resolution to 
the House that the Government should 
use its influence with a view to restoring 
these evicted tenants to their holdings 
in the interests of the peace of Ireland, 
and with the view also of conciliating 
Irish public opinion, especially at a time 
when the Government was proposing a 
great remedial measure, and that, if 
necessary, it should adopt legislation 
with that object. The then Chief 
Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) replied to 
me in what I may call the earlier 
tone of his Irish administration 
and made a violent speech in reply, 
in which he said if he were an 
Irish landlord he would rather beg 
his bread than give way to the tenants, 
who were in combination. Later 
in the Session more moderate counsels 
prevailed and better statesmanship, and 
in the course of the discussion which 
took place on the Land Purchase Bill 
the clause which has been alluded to 
was moved by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) and 
generally accepted by the House. The 
Chief Secretary himself spoke in a 
totally different tone to that of the 
earlier speech, and expressed great 
pleasure in giving his support te the 
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clause. He said that if he were an 

Irish landlord he would be glad, even 
at a pecuniary loss, to re-instate the 
evicted tenants in the interests of 
peace. He also said that noone more 
than he desired that there should 
be a settlement of these disputes. 
These were wise and _ statesman- 
like words. The hon. Member for 
South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry), 
speaking for the landlords of Ireland, 
also expressed approval of the clause, 
and said that it would open the door 
to friendly settlements, and he believed 
would have the effect of settling a great 
proportion of the disputes. What has 
been the result? I am bound to say 
that it has been an almost total failure ; 
practically no action has taken place 
under it. So far from the hopes and 
expectations of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
being fulfilled, I find that, on the three 
estates he mentioned, very little has 
been done. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On the 
Ponsonby estate the settlements 
amounted to half the rents. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 
I am coming to that shortly. The 
great bulk of the landlords on whose 
estates evictions had taken place 
had made no proposals to their tenants. 
The tenants had been most anxious for 
& settlement, and had done their very 
best to induce the landlords to offer 
them terms. In other cases the land- 
lords made offers of such a character 
that it could not be expected for a 
moment that the tenants would avail 
themselves of them. What was the 
case of the Olphert estate? The 
evicted tenants, 340 in number, 
approached their landlord through 
Father Boyle, the curate of Falcarragh, 
and asked for terms of purchase. 
Colonel Olphert, in reply, said he 
was prepared to sell his lands 
if the tenants would pay in cash at 
once a sum representing the rent of the 
three years they had been out of pos- 
session, and also 20 years’ purchase of 
the land. J venture to say that these 
terms were practically prohibitive, and 
could only have been brought forward 
in the belief that they would prevent 
further negotiations. What was the 
ease cn the Ponsonby estate? I know 
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something about it, for I have had 
communications from the excellent 
priest, Canon Keller, of Youghal. The 
offer made by the hon. Member for 
South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry)—who 
acts as chairman of the syndicate which 
has taken over this estate—I am 
sorry .to say, hardly carried out the 
promise of his speech in the House. 
One would have expected that he 
would be one of the first to consider the 
subject in a conciliatory manner and 
offer reasonable terms. What were the 
terms offered by the hon. Member on 
the Ponsonby estate ? They were asked 
to pay 19 years’ purchase of their 
holdings, and to give promissory notes 
for one and a half years’ rent, making 
about 20 years’ purchase, which is con- 
sidered to be an altogether unreason- 
able price. It is perfectly true that 102 
out of 240 tenants have accepted these 
terms, but I am told that they accepted 
them under a feeling of panic, and in the 
hope that the Land Commission 
will not consent to such excessive 


terms. The remaining 140 tenants 
have rejected them. Under those 
terms the landlord would receive 


£20,000 more for the whole estate 
than Mr. Ponsonby was ready 
to accept, and had offered to the 
tenants to accept, three years before. 
That offer could hardly be said to be in 
the spirit of the clause of the Act of last 
year. So far as I have been able to 
learn, in the other cases no practical 
result has been arrived at. It does 
appear to me that the House having 
inserted this clause in the expectation 
that settlements would bearrived at, and 
having gone so faras to recognise the fact 
that the State credit might be used for 
the purpose of reinstating these tenants 
in their holdings, it is hardly satisfac- 
tory that the House should leave the 
question in its present state. Some- 
thing more ought to be done towards 
carrying out that policy. I do not say 
that the measure before us is the best 
way of carrying it out; perhaps some 
better method might be devised for 
effecting the object. But it appears to 
me that the House is pledged to the 
policy of reinstating these tenants in 
their holdings. The present Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Jackson) spoke on the 
subject some nights ago in very 
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proper terms, and expressed an 
earnest hope that a settlement might 
be arrived at on the whole of the 
estates. Now there is an opportunity 
for the House to do that. The adoption 
of the Second Reading of this Bill will 
not pledge the House to the details as 
to how the proposal shall be carried out. 
By reading it a second, time we adopt 
-the principle that settlement ought to 
be brought about, and that these 
tenants should be reinstated, leav- 
ing the question as to how it 
shall be done for discussion in 
Committee. Practically the clause 
of last year has failed ; the object the 
House had in view has not been carried 
out, and the opportunity now arises 
when the House may give some 
effect to the clause of last year, with the 
view of bringing about that result which 
Members desired last year, and which 
I believe they stili desire. I do not 
think it necessary to follow the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) in his violent attacks on the 
tenants. I think the general disposi- 
tion of the House last year was to for- 
get what had been done in the past, 
and in the interests of peace, and in 
deference to the public opinion of 
Ireland, to bring these disputes to a 
conclusion. I venture to ask the 
House not to depart from that spirit— 
not to rake up old questions as to 
how far the tenants were justified or 
not in their combinations, but to look 
at the question from a statesmanlike 
point of view, and in deference to the 
public opinion of Ireland, which has 
been expressed on behalf of these 
tenants in a way in which it has never 
been expressed on any other question 
before the House, to take this oppor- 
tunity of affirming the principle that 
a settlement should be arrived 
at on this important and diffi- 
cult question. With a view to securing 
the peace of Ireland this is a time to 
make another effort to effect what was 
decided upon last year, and so bring 
these unfortunate disputes to a close. 
(3.20.) Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork 
Co., N.E.): The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) has 
treated us to one of those attacks on 
the position of the evicted tenants in 
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England for the last two or three 
years, with the result to the Tory Party 
that he has changed their solid barrier 
of 100 into 25. The Rossendale 
election is, perhaps, the best proof that 
the English people have begun to ap- 
praise the value of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s misinterpretation of the cha- 
racter of the fight we have been 
making in Ireland. That fight is for 
the peace of Ireland, and the re-instate- 
ment of these evicted tenants. When 
the Bill of 1887 was introduced we 
promised again and again to drop the 
Plan of Campaign if only the evicted 
tenants, whose sacrifices won that Bill, 
were admitted to its benefits. The 
Government deliberately excluded them, 
and that is the origin of the whole of 
the trouble in Ireland. That is why 
the struggle has been prolonged for 
four years with results that are slightly 
less agreeable to hon. Gentlemen svp- 
porting the Government than they are 
to hon. Gentlemen on this side. The 
result of our fight has been that, after 
five years of coercion, the Government 
were forced, in the 13th clause, to 
attempt to make some provision for 
the restoration of these evicted tenants, 
but it was, as usual, imperfect and 
utterly unworkable, and simply enabled 
one or two men like the hon. Member 
for South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) to 
use the credit of the British taxpayer, 
as he almost admitted, to coerce the 
tenants. Ifthe Government are satis- 
fied with this result of the five years’ 
struggle to deny these unfortunate 
men justice they are thankful for small 
mercies. You have not broken the 
Plan of Campaign, but it has broken 


you. It has accomplished every 
object for which it was _ put 
forward. It has wrung two Land 


Acts from the Government. It has 
victoriously protected these evicted 
tenants year after year in face of the 
most fierce coercion. We have not 
deserted the evicted tenants; we are 
here still; and though the hon. Mem- 
ber may taunt us that the unhappy 
Divisions which paralyse for the moment 
our power in Ireland have increased and 
aggravated our difficulties—we have 
not abandoned a single evicted tenant, 
and we will not abandon a single 
tenant until you have either passed 
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this measure or a General Election 
gives us the power of obtaining a just 
and effective 13th clause instead of 
the miserable and abortive clause of 
the Land Purchase Act of last year. I 
most cordially support the Bill, and 
warn you that if you do not pass it 
to-day, you will have to pass it some 


ay. 
*(3.27.) Mr. BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): I do not think the House will 
blame the hon. Member for speaking 
with some warmth on this subject, but 
I desire to say a few words on the 
speech of the right hon. Member 
for Central Bradford, who is him- 
self, we might almost say, a supporter 
of the Plan of Campaign. He went 
over to Ireland and took part in meet- 
ings and transactions in connection 
with the Plan of Campaign. I have no 
sympathy with the English Privy Coun- 
cillor who becomes an Irish agitator. 
Irish Members cannot approach this 
question with a light heart. Landlords 
who have been the victims of the Plan of 
Campaign have been reduced to want, 
and their servants and dependants 
thrown out of employment. We can- 
not help sympathising also with the 
tenants who have been the dupes of 
designing politicians. Some of them 
have had to leave the country, and 
others have spent their time in the 
public houses in the neighbourhood of 
their old homes, losing all their habits 
of agriculture and of labour, so that if 
they are re-instated they will never be in 
the same position as formerly. The 
voluntary clause in the Bill intro- 
duced last Session was a fair clause, 
and I believe was an immense step 
towards conciliation. But as for the 
present Bill it is quite a different 
matter. It offers a premium upon law- 
lessness and dishonesty, for it proposes 
to give special and peculiar privileges 
and rewards to tenants whose conduct 
has certainly not entitled them to any 
special consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has said that he 
would not take up matters connected 
with the origin of the Plan of Campaign. 
I dare say if the right hon. Gentleman 
could have foreseen the results of 
that Plan, and could recall the last few 
years, he would have taken a very 
different view of the matter, and might, 
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in all probability, have spared himself 
the cost of sundry return tickets ta. 
Ireland. I hope the House will pardon 
me for referring to a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian as to the Pian of Campaign. 
Speaking in Scotland, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T believe I am right in saying that the: 

Plan of ee ty been’ declan’ by 
sufficient authority not to be legal, and I do 
not justify anything that is not legal.” 
I admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to attribute the Plan to the 
policy of the Tories. But this sugges- 
tion has been recently denied on the 
best authority. Now, Mr. Andrew 
Kettle, one of the promoters of the Land 
League, writing on the 27th October, 
1891, to the Irish Times, says— 


“It may surprise some people to learn that 
the Plan of Campaign was not started by Mr 
O’Brien to settle the Land Question, or to work 
out the social emancipation of the tenants, 
It was promoted by a desire to make good Mr. 
Gladstone's words, that the Tories would have 
to govern Ireland either by Coercion or Home 
Rule, and as there was very little chance of 
the latter contingency the Plan was started 
to force the Tories to a Coercion Act ? 
The tenants and the Land Question were only 
means to an end.” 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Mr. Andrew 
Kettle is a very respectable man ; but 
he has no special knowledge of the 
causes that led to the establishment of 
the Plan of Campaign. 

Mr. BARTON: The hon. Member 
should have heard me out. This Mr, 
Kettle was one of the founders of the 
League. Bnt I do not solely rely upon 
Mr. Kettle’s statement. In a recent 
speech the hon. Member for Waterford 
said, in reference to the Plan of 
Campaign— 

“It was not simply started as an agrarian 
movement ; it was started as a e W 
political engine wherewith to fight four 
and to fight Coercion.” 

But if the Plan of Campaign was a 
political engine why this Bill? If that 
is true, the promoters of the Bill are 
proposing to reward those who worked 
this great political engine “to fight 
Balfour and Coercion,” and worked it 
for political purposes. This is a Bill 
meant to confer special privileges upon 
men whose policy was condemned by 
the Pope, condemned by the Judges, 
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and condemned by statesmen and. by 
the Press. The Daily News wrote as 
follows :— 

“ We by no means — of Mr. Dillon’s 

policy. His ‘Plan of Campaign’ seems to be 
vitiated with dishonesty. To withhold just 
rents because exorbitant demands are made 
is to take trouble to be in the wrong. The 
scheme which our —— correspondent 
describes is one which attempts to cure a 
grievance of the tenants by inflicting a 
grievance on the landlords. It is doing an 
injustice as a protest against injustice.” 
As I have said, the Plan of Campaign 
was condemned by the heads of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the fellowing 
question having been proposed to their 
Eminences the Cardinals of the Con- 
gregation :— 

“Is it permissible, in the disputes between 
landowners and tenants in Ireland, to use the 
means known as the Plan of Campaign and 
boycotting ? After long and mature delibera- 
tion their Eminences unanimously answered 
in the negative and, the decision was con- 
firmed by the Holy Father.” 


Such was the decision of the heads of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and yet, 
for political purposes, the Rescript of 
the Pope was treated as so much waste 
paper. Again, the question came be- 
fore the Courts of Law, and the Lord 
thief Baron—dealing with this matter, 
which, according to the Daily News, 
was “ vitiated with dishonesty’’—in 
his charge to the jury in the case of 
Blunt v. Byrne, laid it down as a 
matter of law, deliberately and with- 
out any reservation, that— 

“The Plan of Campaign is, in its essence, 
against the spirit of personal liberty, is against 
the law of the realm, and anyone taking part 
in it, aiding it, or promoting it, is guilty cf an 
offence for which he may be made criminally 
responsible.” 


That judicial deliverance has never 
been dissented from by any member of 
the Judiciary in either England or Ire- 
land. It will surely be difficult for hon. 
Members opposite who are not Nation- 
alists to support a measure meant to 
give exceptional privileges tothe tenants 
on the Campaign estates, when their 
only claim to exceptional treatment is 
that they have taken part in a course 
of action which the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian has himself refused to 
justify, which the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church have so emphatically 
ondemned, which the Judges of 
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the land have declared to be illegal. 
But if this was the way in which the 
Plan of Campaign was initiated, how 
was it carried on? Was it conducted 
with a desire to arrive at settlements? 
Not at all. It will, i dare say, be in 
the recollection of hon. Members that, 
with regard to one estate upon which 
the Plan of Campaign was put in 
force, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick wrote a letter, in which he 
almost prayed that a settlement might 
be come to. I will read the last 
sentence of that letter— 

“ It would be easy for me to win poe 
by taking another course, but even i r 
motives did not restrain me, I should be 
ashamed to ask poor people to endure heart- 
breaking sorrows of eviction which I had no 
notion of ever undergoing myself.” 


But how was that letter referred to in 
the House of Commons by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo? The hon. 
Member, speaking of the letter of the 
Bishop of Limerick, described it as “a 
most violent and dastard'y letter,” and 
said that the Bishop’s conduct was 
“scandalous.” He said— 

“T am exceedingly glad that he stands alone 

among the Episcopacy of Ireland with his 
scandalous conduct.” 
Remarks of that kind throw an illumi- 
nating ray upon the manner in which 
the fight has been kept up, and shows 
that the aim of the promoters of the 
Plan of Campaign was to keep a fester- 
ing sore open as long as they could, 
and not to heal it. Hon. Members 
opposite suggest that they, at any rate, 
have done nothing to prevent the clause 
which has already been referred to 
from working; but I regret to be com- 
pelled to say that my observations of 
the public utterances of hon. Members 
in Ireland have led me to form quite a 
different opinion. It is true that the 
hon. Member for Waterford, speaking 
on the 14th September of last year, 
said— 

“What, in my opinion, should be done is 
this. There are many estates where reason- 
able settlements could be t about, and 
where tenants might be restored at reduced 
rents, and I would say that the tenants upon 
such estates might be allowed to accept those 
settlements.” 

But how, I ask, was that received? 
Why, it was denounced as a most 
cowardly policy, and in proof of that 
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I may be allowed to quote from a 
speech of the hon. Member for North 
East Cork, who, alluding to this advice 
of the hon. Member for Waterford that 
settlements should be made where 
possible, said— 

“For what does Mr. Redmond’s policy 

mean? Mr. Redmond puts a pistol to the 
heads of the Clanricarde tenants and says : 
‘You must surrender at discretion to Lord 
Clanricarde. You must throw yourself at 
the mercy of a ravening wolf, and if you do 
not, I will take care that you do not get 
another shilling to keep you and your children 
from starvation.” 
And now, what is the House asked to 
do? It is asked to put the men who 
entered into that criminal conspiracy in 
a position of advantage to which the 
rest of the tenants of Ireland could 
never hope to attain. What about the 
tenants who resisted the Plan of 
Campaign? What about those honest 
men who, in spite of the combination, 
remained on their holdings and went 
on paying their rent? Are the men 
who defied the law to be brought in 
and given privileges that the honest 
tenants never asked for, never dreamt 
of, and which they could not hope to 
obtain? In August of 1887 the hon. 
Member for East Mayo gave a remark- 
able warning to those honest tenants 
which I may venture to quote to the 
House. Speaking on the 23rd August 
of that year, he said— 

“T am alluding now to the combination 
amongst the tenants known as the Plan of 
Campaign. Now let me say this : that if there 
be a man in Ireland—and I do not believe there 
is—if there is a man in Ireland base enough to 
back down, to turn his back on the fight, now 
that Coercion has passed,I pledge myself in 
the face of this meeting that I will denounce 
him from public platforms by name, and I 
pledge myself to the Government that, let that 
man be whom he may, his life will not be a 
happy one, either in Ireland or across the sea, 

I say this with the intention of carrying out 
what I say, and without the slightest fear of 
the interpretation which will be put upon what 
I say by the Tory newspapers.” 

This Bill proposes that the men who 
have defied the law should be given 
privileges that those honest tenants, who 
resisted temptations and threats, never 
asked and do not now claim. But 
what about the men who have availed 
themselves of the Act of 1891? They 
have availed themselves of that Act, and 
yet they are to be placed in a worse posi- 
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tion than those who declined to do so. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone is 
quite right when he said that the farmers 
of Ulster regard this Bill with consider- 
able curiosity. They are men who paid 
their rents regularly, and frequently 
legislation has come in which did 
them no good, but which favoured the 
less deserving tenants in other parts 
of the country. [An hon. MemMBers 
Name.}] I refer, for example, to the 
Arrears Act as a specimen of the 
legislation which, I care not who 
brought it in, rewarded the landlord 
who managed his estate badly and 
the tenant who did not pay his 
rent. The question involved in the 
Bill before the House concerns, 
more than any section of the House, 
the Members on the Front Opposition 
Bench. Nobody can, of course, blame 
Irish National Members opposite for 
defending the evicted tenants. They 
would be, indeed, wanting in honour 
if they did not ; they would be wanting 
in honour if they deserted the men 
who kept up the fight ; and, so far as 
I know, they are not wanting in 
courage to stand by those who agree 
with them in Ireland. But it is quite 
different with hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. The misery of 
the evicted tenants really lies at their 
door, and now they are in a dilemma. 
They must either desert their dupes 
—the men who kept up the fight in Ire- 
land, and without whom they would have 
found it absolutely impossible to 
suggest that the present Government 
have had any difficulty in governing 
Ireland; or, in the alternative, they 
will have by supporting this Bill to 
sanction, to justify, and to reward a 
course of illegal criminality which I 
challenge hon. Members and right hon. 
Members opposite to defend upon Liberal 
principies. 

(3.53.) Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Thehon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has treated us to a considerable 
dea! of ancient history which has often 
before been referred to both in and out 
of this House, and into which I have 
no desire and no intention of following 
him. In the course of his speech I 
could not help thinking that I had 
listened to similar speeches before in 
Ireland, and I could not help imagining 
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myself in the dock in Green Street, 
with the hon. Member engaged in 
conducting the prosecution. Hon. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House look, I think, upon the whole sub- 
ject from a very narrow point of view. 
They hark back to the Plan of Cam- 
paign and to various organisations and 
agitations which it is impossible in 
the limits at the disposal of the House 
to go into, but which have for the 
last ten years been agitating Ireland. 
‘The hon. Member treats these matters 
as if they had not been again and again 
debated in this House ; and he asks the 
House to believe that these agitations 
in Ireland arose from no cause what- 
ever except from a desire to give 
assistance to the Liberal Party and 
to make political capital for them. The 
hon. Member charges the National 
Party in Ireland with having started 
the Plan of Campaign in Ireland for 
the simple purpose of making political 
capital for the Liberals in England, 
and for the purpose of proving that 
the English Government in Ireland 
was impossible. I can speak as to my 
own intentions, andI say, speaking for 
myself, that I do not believe there is 
in the House, or in the country, a man, 
who knows anything at all about the 
matter, who believes in his heart the 
truth of the statement. In the autumn 
of 1886 when the Bill of my late leader, 
Mr. Parnell, was rejected, I told the 
House that we would be obliged to 
fall back on the methods of agitation, 
which alone, in the past, have stood 
between the Irish tenantry, and which 
have wrung from successive English 
Governments large measures of con- 
cession. The hon. Member opposite 
talks about the grievances of the 
Ulster tenants. Why, nobody knows 
better than the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone that there is not a single 
benefit gained by the tenants of Ulster 
that has not been won by the sacrifices 
of the poor people whose rights the 
Irish National Members have been 
advocating. He and others might talk 
in this House until their hair grew 
grey, and I doubt if they would have 
got very much by their talking or that 
a single one of their grievances would 
have been listened to, much less 


remedied. Those very combinations, 
Mr. J. Dillon 
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denunciations of the hon. Members 
were, I take leave to say, the only root 
and source of every small concession 
gained for Ireland ; and but for these 
very combinations the tenants of 
Ulster, in whom the hon. Member 
opposite professes to be so interested, 
would be still groaning beneath the 
heel of the landlord classes. We say 
that never, in the whole history of 
civilised mankind, has there occurred 
so great an alteration in the social 
condition of a country with so little 
bloodshed and disturbance as that 
which has marked the change that has 
come over the condition of the people 
of Ireland during the last ten years, 
and which I say was brought about by 
one of the greatest and, I will add, one 
of the most beneficial agitations that 
is known to history. There have 
been great combinations and great 
breaches of the law, if you will, but 
look back over the pages of history and 
point out to me any pavallel instance 
where a whole people, who were practi- 
cally in the position of serfs in the land, 
emancipated themselves, or to a great 
extent emancipated themselves, without 
some breaches of the law. I say there is 
no other country which has achieved so 
great results with so little disturbance, 
bloodshed, or breaches of the law; and 
because of one great combination a 
number of poor men, no matter whether 
they belonged to the Plan of Campaign 
or not—and the large majority of these 
men, I believe, did not belong to the 
Plan of Campaign, because there are 
only about 1,500 tenants on my book 
who did take part in the Plan of Cam- 
paign; so that the 5,000 or 6,000 
tenants who would take advantage of 
this Bill can never have belonged to 
the Plan of Campaign. But whether 
they belonged to the Plan of Campaign 
or not, whether from lapse of time or 
from one cause or another, they have 
been shut out from the benefits which 
all the other tenantry of Ireland to-day 
enjoy. I donot mean to say that they 
enjoy all the benefits to which they are 
justly entitled, or anything like it, and 
I hope something more will be done for 
them before long; but these men for 
whom we now appeal, and for whose 
benefit this Bill has been introduced to- 
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day to save them from starvation and 

uperism, have been shut out from the 
Penofits which the law, as altered now 
by our exertions and agitation, confers 
upon every tenant to-day. And what 
we claim for these men is not, as the 
hon. Member falsely assures the House, 
that these men should be rewarded for 
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‘a breach of the law. What we claim is, 


practically speaking, that a great 
amnesty of liberty should be extended 
to these people ; that the voice of Jus- 
tice, backed up by strong agitation— 
and it is worthless without that—the 
English Government, having been 
compelled by these two great forces 
to admit that the tenantry and the 

ople of Ireland have been subjected 
for generations to a cruel and shameful 
wrong, they should undo that cruel and 
shameful wrong so far as in them lies. 
These poor tenantry are presumably— 
—I say presumably, for the burden of 
proof lies on the other side—were un- 
justly evicted, because they were 
evicted from their holdings at a 
time when the law was unjust. There- 
fore I am entitled to say they were 
unjustly evicted. The law was unjust; 
you have altered the law, and the pre- 
sumption is that before the law was 
altered the landlords used their powers 
of eviction unjustly. Our case, then, 
is that the tenantry evicted during the 
last ten years probably were unjustly 
evicted; and, in view of the great 
changes that have been wrought andthe 
great ameliorations introduced into the 
law as affecting the position of the 
tenants in Ireland, I say it is not un- 
reasonable, but reasonable and just, that 
some great measure of amnesty and 
healing should be extended to these 
tenants who, through the opposition 
and delay which the Irish Members 
experienced in carrying a measure of 
justice through this House, have been 
thrown out of their holdings and obliged 
to starve. I have only one word more 
to say, and it is this: over and over 
again we have warned this House and 
warned Governments of the danger of 
neglecting measures of this character, 
and in no instance that I can recollect 
have our words of warning been falsi- 
fied. On the contrary, our position 
turned out in the main to be true. 
I ask the Government, and I ask this 
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House, do they desire to have social 
peace in Ireland? and I ask them 
do they expect to have social peace in 
Ireland while four or five thousand 
tenants claim permission to regain 
possession of their farms, and four or 
tive thousand half-starved families are 
watching those farms and determined 
to come back? You may think, or pre- 
tend to think, that it is not just that 
these families should get back to their 
holdings ; but the question is, what do 
the people of Ireland think? It is not 
what the Members of this House think 
that will prevail. What must ultimately 
prevail is what the moral sentiment of 
the people of Ireland thinks. Though 
our ranks may be divided, and although, 
unhappily, things have occurred in 
Ireland which have weakened our 
position in that country, and incited 
landlords to act harshly and unjustly 
towards their tenants, that state of 
things will not last for ever; and the 
time will come again when the moral 
sentiment of the people of Ireland— 
as regards five-sixths of the people— 
will be able to re-assert itself through a 
unanimous Party with the same force 
as during the last ten years that have 
rolled by. It is not, therefore, what 
this House may say that will ulti- 
mately prevail, but what the people 
of rae A with one united voice may 
say ; and the time will come, be it 
sooner or later, when they will reinstate 
these evicted tenants in their farms. 
*(4.6.) Cotonen WARING (Down, 
N.): I do not intend to follow the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down in what he has said touching the 
moral sentiment of the people of Ire- 
land. On that question the hon. Gentle- 
man is an undoubted authority, because 
for the last five or six years he has been 
forming and cultivating that sentiment 
which he is pleased to call moral. He 
has complained that the view taken by 
hon. Members on this side of the 
House has been a narrow one—that it 
has been confined to the tenants who 
took part in the Plan of Campaign, and 
to these only. I do not intend to emu- 
late him in that respect, and in the few 
remarks that I shall make I shall 
endeavour, as far as possible, to break 
fresh ground. Now the hon. Member 
who introduced this Bill told us that it 
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was a modest Bill; but he also told us 
that it was not a new principle. As to 
whether it is a modest Bill or an 
audacious one I think there will be a 
considerable division of opinion ; but as 
to whether it is a new principle or not, 
I am perfectly certain there can be no 

uestion of this, because the principle 
that underlies this Bill is the same as 
underlay nine-tenths of the Bill on the 
same subject which have emanated 
from the same quarter. That principle 
in some cases was veiled confiscation ; 
in the present one it is confiscation 
absolutely unveiled and unvarnished. 
The, hon. Gentleman said that there 
were only 1,500 tenants on his book as 
evicted tenants under the Plan of Cam- 
paign, or about one-third. How about 
the other two-thirds? Admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that the former were 
arbitrary, what evidence have we 
that the evictions of the other 
two-thirds were in any way harsh or 
unjust? There were men in possession 
of the farms from which these tenants 
were evicted for breach of their legal 
engagements, these men, now in occu- 
pation, for many years—some ten 
or twelve years—have been  culti- 
vating these holdings, putting them in 
order, making up for the loss of time, 
want of energy and _ application, 
which caused the failure of the 
previous tenants; and they are by a 
process, which is euphemistically called 
a vested order, to be chucked out upon 
the road, and have all their improve- 
ments confiscated without the slightest 
compensation. But there are other in- 
stances. Of course, a landlord is not 
to expect any possible mercy from hon. 
Members opposite. (‘‘ Oh, oh.”) Well, 
is he? 

Mr. SEXTON : Certainly. 

Cotonet WARING: When is he to 
have mercy ? 

Mr. SEXTON : When he deserves it. 

CotoneL WARING: When he 
deserves it? Well, take the instance 
of a landlord who has been obliged to 
evict a tenant who is hopelessly in- 
solvent and idle, and suppose he takes 
that farm into his own hands, culti- 
vates the farm, puts it in order, repairs 
the buildings, erects a new one, and is 
making a profit out of that farm—is 
he to be evicted by a vested order? 


Colonel Waring 
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Are his improvements to be confiscated 


without any return? We are told that 
if he pulls the house down, if he clears 
off a mud cottage, he has to pay 
for it, and I presume if he built an 
additional house and put it in order for 
a man to live in, he would be turned 
out of that without mercy or one 
farthing’s compensation. I will give 
an instance of that; I shall not enter 
into particulars ; I shall simply say that 
I myself have got a farm of the kind, 
out of which Iam able to make morethan 
double the rent I was ever paid for it ; 
and I do not think that it would re- 
commend itself to the justice of English 
Members that I should be turned out 
of that farm. 

Mr. DILLON: Where is 
tenant ? 

CotoxneEL WARING: Gone to 
America. I heard the other day he 
had come back again, and I believe he 
is doing very well. 

Dr. KENNY: How much was he 
rack-rented ? 

CotonEL WARING: He was so 
rack-rented that I am making double 
the rent of the farm tliat he promised 
to pay me, but never did pay me. But 
suppose another case. Suppose I let a 
farm from whichisome other people have 
been evicted to an improving tenant, 
what are you to do with that man? 
We have great sympathy for a man who 
has brought eviction upon himself. 
Here is a man who acts under the law, 
has not in any way transgressed the 
orders of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
simply takes a farm in open market 
on the faith that the law of the 
land under which he has lived 
will be maintained. Are you to 
say to him because, in other parts of 
Ireland, there has been a collision of 
interests and some of our friends have 
gone to the wall, you are to be 
turned out of your home and have all 
your improvements for the last fifteen 
years confiscated ? We were told that 
a precedent was made for this Bill 
under the Act passed last year for 
breaking perpetuity leases. But under 
that Act nobody could be evicted, and 
consequently the result was that no 
such injustice could possibly take place. 
We are told that this Bill is intended 
for peace, but I fail to see where the 
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war is. There was war, was disturb- 
ance certainly, in Ireland; but, so far 
as I can judge, the only war that is 
going on in Ireland now is between 
hon. Members opposite themselves. We 
were told by the hon. Member who 
brought in this Bill that we should have 
universal compulsion by way of getting 
rid of rent altogether. Where are hon. 
Members going to get the money to 
carry out this compulsory purchase ? 
Hon. Members opposite know that they 
have strained their own consciences to 
the uttermost in voting 33 millions last 
year. Call it by its proper name—not 
compulsion, but confiscation—at once. 
Ican read no other meaning in this 
Bill but an absolute confiscation. The 
real object of the Bill is not the rein- 
statement of the evicted tenants, but 
the destruction of the class to which 1 
belong, and the throwing out of em- 
ployment of the labourers and artisans 
who dependon it and support it against 
their machinations. 

(4.50.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just sat down was pleased to refer 
to what he calls the war among the 
Irish Members. I venture to say that 
he has dignified it by too military a 
term. At any rate, I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will find out in 
the long run that they are able to settle 
their disputes among themselves with- 
out any assistance from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman or his friends. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, in my 
experience, rarely says anything of 
light and leading in a matter of large 
scope. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man is too reminiscent. He ventured 
to sneer at my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mayo because of what he called 
his occupation. The particular occu- 
pation in which my hon. Friend has 
been engaged for many years of his 
life, and in pursuit of which he has 
uncomplainingly suffered the loss of 
liberty many times in the course of the 
last few years, has been an attempt— 
the noblest that any Irishman could 
make—an attempt to render Ireland a 
tolerable dwelling-place for the people, 
an attempt to save the mass of the 
Irish people from oppression, and it ill 
lies in the mouth of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to sneer at the 
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occupation of my hon. Friend, because 
the gallant Gentleman belongs to a 
class of men who have more grossly and 
shamefully abused their powers than 
any class of men of whom mention is 
made in the history of the world, and 
who, as is proved by the records of the 
Queen's Courts in Ireland, have made 
themselves the curse of Ireland and the 
disgrace of the Empire. The gallant 
Gentleman asks, is a landlord to expect 
no mercy? If political justice were to 
be meted out to these Irish land- 
lords, they need expect no mercy— 
they deserve none. But we, the 
most extreme advocates of the 
Irish tenants, are disposed to be 
more lenient to them, and from begin- 
ning to end of this Bill there is no pro- 
posal which denies justice or mercy to 
the Irish landlord ; because there is no 
proposal in the Bill to commit his 
financial interests to any other than 
his own friends. Every proposal in 
this Bill refers the rent to be paid to 
the landlord, or the value of his inte- 
rest, in case of purchase, to a Commis- 
sion composed of landlords and their 
friends ; and does the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seriously contend that a 
question referred to Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
Lynch, and Mr. Justice Bewley is 
likely to be determined against the 
interests of the landlord? The gallant 
Gentleman asks what compensation a 
landlord is to have for improvements. 
Well, the Bill provides that the Land 
Commission shall fix the price if the 
landlord and tenant cannot agree ; and 
if they were to sell that farm as it suited 
themselves, in that case any improve- 
ments which the gallant Gentleman— 
entirely against the rule of his class in 
Treland—has made, of course would be 
valued and included in the purchase- 
money. It is much to be regretted 
that on a great question of 
State policy of this kind, which has 
been the subject of angry strife 
between Parties in this House, it is so 
difficult to introduce anything like a 
spirit of calm and impartial statesman- 
ship, and that there is so fatal a 
tendency to look at the subject from 
the point of view of the landlord. The 
Government, in this case, I fear, are 
ill-inclined, and certainly they have a 
bad adviser. The evil genius in this 
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Tyrone. I am sorry to say that I 
believe the hon. Gentleman has what I 
may call a vested interest in the per- 
petuation of ill-will. He has spoken 
to-day of funds, and has suggested that 
they were misappropriated. The hon. 
Gentleman seems to be sorry that 
there is a fund for the evicted tenants. 
He seems to be sorry that there is any 
hope that during this—— 

r. T. W. RUSSELL: I said that 
there were funds, and that all that I 
was sorry for was that they were not 
applied for the purpose, but for general 

urposes. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentle- 
man, by way of explanation, has made 
his position no better. The purposes 
of the National funds were stated with 
undeniable clearness and fulness by 
the Convention that was held in 
Ireland. These purposes were accepted, 
and are accepted, by the Irish people, 
and the main purpose to which the 
greater part of these funds has been 
= is to the aid of these tenants. 
What right has the hon. Gentleman to 
speak of funds? Has the hon. Gentle- 
man himself had no connection with 
funds? He has been connected with the 
fund for the squatters in Ireland, which 
was collected in England. He made 
himself cashier and treasurer of that, 
and he has published no audit of it to 
show how it has been applied. He 
blames us for encouraging hope in the 
breasts of the evicted tenants. What 
right has he, by means of this fund, 
to implant in the bosom of these 
squatters—— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never got 
a penny of it. 

Mr. SEXTON : Surely he has. Evi- 
dence was given before the Courts in 
Ireland, and it was sworn that he gave 
£100 to one tenant. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Tipperary 
fund was a fund got up in relief of 
boycotting. The fund which the hon. 
Member is referring to is a fund for the 
derelict land; the fund for Tipperary 
has been dispensed there ; it has been 
audited, and those who subscribed to it 
have got information of what was done 
with it. 

Mr. SEXTON : If the hon. Member 
could produce the audit hon. Members 
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would be better able to follow the 
distinction, which is not observable in 
this Debate. When the hon. Gentle- 
man makes himself cashier of a fund 
collected in England, and has had no 
audit to show how it has been disposed 
of, especially when he makes himself 
trustee for these squatters—when the 
hon. Gentleman is in a fiduciary posi- 
tion with regard to this fund—I have as 
good a right to say of him, as he has to 
say of us with regard to the Plan of 
Campaign tenants, that he has entered 
into a conspiracy in which the other 
parties are these poor squatters ; and I 
am entitled to assume, and I do assume, 
that this hon. Gentleman has entered 
into obligations and incurred rights 
according to which he stands discharged 
from the functions of a Member of this 
House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have not, 
Sir. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
has been cited again and again in this 
House—and it has not been denied—as 
the squatter’s friend. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL;: I again say 
that with these planters I have had no 
relations whatever. 

Mr. SEXTON: I again say that if 
the persons connected with this fund 
had published an audit of it, they 
would be in a better position. The 
hon. Gentleman has acted as inter- 
mediary, in some sense, between those 
who contributed these funds in England 
and those who received them in 
Ireland. I think it would have been 
more judicious of the hon. Gentleman if 
—instead of planning illwill in Ireland, 
and setting up a title to these evicted 
farms, which is incompatible with 
social interests—if he applied himself 
to aid in the application for the healing 
policy cited to-day. I say the hon. 
Gentleman is a bad adviser, and the 
evil genius in this case. I fear I must 
add that the Government themselves 
are ill-inclined. A heavy responsibility 
lies upon them. They were warned in 
1886—the year for entering into peace 
—of the gravity of the case in Ive- 
land ; 
men best qualified to warn them. 
They did not deny that there was a 
case for legislation ; they said the judi- 
cial rents were sacred and could not be 
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touched ; but the very next year—that 
is to say, in the year 1887—they passed 
another Act dealing with leasehold 
contracts. If in the year 1886 they 
had passed that Act there never would 
have been a Plan of Campaign. The 
Government, having been driven into the 
adoption of remedial legislation against 
their will, are now endeavouring to 
revenge themselves for having ie 
drawn for a limited time into an 
assumption of political virtue. Sir, the 
course the evicted tenants took was in 
self-defence. The agrarian agitation 
has dragged from you many first-class 
measures. Does anybody pretend that 
you give any important measures to 
Treland until they are forced? No! 
you only do it when you cannot help 
it; and the struggle of the last twelve 
years, in which these men have been 
the victims, is a struggle in the course 
of which you have passed these first-class 
measures :—The Land Act, 1881; the 
Arrears Act, 1882; the Land Act, 1887; 
the Redemption of Rent Act, 1887, the 
Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888, and 
the ambitious and impotent Act of 
last year. Judging by the practices of 
Christendom and the usages of civilised 
society, do you think the claim of men 
who have suffered in such a struggle to 
lenient, to clement, even to generous 
treatment would be for a moment 
denied if the Legislature is obliged to 
admit that the courage and the suffer- 
ings of these men had resuited in a few 
years in these first-class measures 
being passed into law? Sir, what 
should be the two main principles 
operative in the mind of any Govern- 
ment dealing with legislation? They 
are these—(1) does it promote social 
order and peace; and (2) does it 
promote the policy which the Govern- 
ment consider to be essential? So far 
as this Bill is concerned these questions 
must be answered in the affirmative. 
By the Act of 1881, the tenants of 
Ireland were vested with the legal 
ownership of the soil ; their own capital, 
and all that their forefathers had, was 
invested in the soil; and, except on 
the soil, these men have no means 
of living in Ireland. These are three 
great facts that should be borne in 
mind, Moreover, 5,000 of these people 
have been thrown out upon the world, 
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deprived of their holdings, their accu- 
mulated capital, their only means of 
living in the country. Consider this,’ 
and the necessary force and depth of 
the sympathy for those men that is felt 
in Ireland, and consider, if you keep 
these men perpetually divorced from 
their land and homes, whether you can 
have social and order in Ireland. 
Therefore, the duty of the Government 
is to pass the Bill. The next question 
is: Will the Bill advance the Govern- 
ment policy? It is quite certain, unless 
you admit these tenants to the benefits 
of your Act, they never will avail them- 
selves of the Land Purchase Act. [doubt 
if the Act of last year will ever work 
well; but unless the evicted tenants 
are admitted to its benefits, the Act 
will never apply to the estates from 
which they have been evicted. So long 
as that is refused, the public mind in 
Ireland is chilled and discouraged 
against your Act. Sir, we have never 
refused to give fair compensation 
to the sitting tenants, nondescript 
tenants though they be. If the 
credit of the State could be used 
for that purpose, the stimulus to 
land purchase would be great. There- 
fore, when I consider the duty of 
restoring peace and order, I say it is 
the duty of the House to pass this Bill 
to-day. I fear hon. Members are but 
ill inclined to the measure. Having 
been forced by the courage and sacri- 
fices of the evicted tenants to adopt 
remedial legislation, they would refuse 
to these pioneers of reform any share 
of the benefits they have won. 

(4.41.) Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM 
(Dover): If the impartial and intelli- 
gent foreigner to whom the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded had been present and felt 
disposed to arbitrate, he would have 
passed unheeded two parts of the hon, 
Member’s speech. He would have 
taken little interest in dealing out to 
landlords poetic justice tempered 
with mercy ; and still less interest in 
the controversy with the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. The hon. Gentleman 
appealed to the House to pass the Bill 
because it would promote social order. 
The fact is, that instead of dealing out 

tic justice to landlords (of which 

e talked so much), the hon. Member 
had to invite, and, if he could, per- 
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suaded the House to discriminate 
between tenants evicted under the Plan 
of Campaign as against tenants who 
have fulfilled their lawful obligations. 
The Plan of Campaign tenants 
may be taken as of one type, 
the Ulster tenants as another; and 
whilst the tenants of Ulster anxiously 
wished for compulsory powers of land 
purchase—which for weighty reasons 
of State this House refused—it is 
seriously proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man that we should give to the Plan of 
Campaign tenants that advantage that 
we refused to others. Not only that ; 
not only would the hon. Member give 
these tenants the right of compulsory 
purchase, but he would give it to them 
because of their own mis-doings. Sir, 
of all the ways of promoting social 
order, I consider the last we should 
adopt would be the placing of a 
premium upon lawlessness and a 
penalty upon the splendid fulfilment of 
duty by private citizens. Sir, it is 
complained that in these Debates we 
traverse well-worn ground; but we 
have either to meet ancient arguments 
or allow the case against us to go by 
default. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast, following the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, stated it as a matter 
which mitted of no doubt that 
if Mr. Parnell’s Arrears Bill of 1886 
had been accepted by this House there 
would have been no Plan of Campaign. 
The answer to that has been repeated 
ad nausewm—namely, that Mr. Parnell’s 
Bill would not have affected those 
tenants who did not pay their rents in 
1876. The Bill of 1887 gave them 
what they had a right to receive. 
Another point is that Mr. Parnell’s 
Bill only dealt with judicial tenants, 
and that the tenants affected by the 
Plan of Campaigr were not judicial 
tenants. On the Ponsonby estate, for 
example, and it will be universally 
admitted to be a typical estate—out 
of 250 tenants the number of judicial 
tenants was only 27. Therefore, Sir, I 
gay that 90 per cent. of the tenantry 
would have been excluded from the 
benefit even under Mr. Parnell’s Bill. 
That being so, I think my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Mid 
Armagh gave an explanation and 
mentioned the sufficient cause giving 


Mr. George Wyndham 


{COMMONS} 
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Plan of Campaign. 
The reasons given by hon. Members 
opposite are altogether inadequate, but 
if reference be made to the outside 
speeches made by hon. Members in the 
past, I venture to think the true origin 
will be found. My hon. Friend quoted 
from a speech said to have been made 
by the Member for Waterford at the 
Chicago Convention. I have also seen 
in the Enniscorthy Guardian of Novem- 
ber, 1886, as h of the hon. Member 
for Waterford, and this is what he is 
reported to have said :— 

“ Home Rule was defeated at the last elec- 
tion, and I say, advisedly, in the face of the 
govern Ireland by the ordinary law tho cause 

vern ire 
of Home Rule would be thrown back for a 
generation.” 

When the Home Rule Bill was intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, he rested his 
case upon the social condition of Ire- 
land, saying that there were only two 
alternatives—we must either yield to 
the demands of the Irish Representa- 
tives, or go in for a system of coercion 
such as was never known before. To 
make that good, the Home Rule Bill 
not having passed, it was obligatory 
upon hon. Gentlemen opposite to force 
upon us a policy of coercion. That was 
the simple explanation, and not the re- 
jection of the Bill of Mr. Parnell, which 
could not have affected the object it 
was intended to serve. Sir, we have 
all heard of an original mode of war- 
fare—namely, wounding the soldiers on 
their own side in order to excite the 
compassion of the enemy. When the 
compassion of their opponents had been 
excited, steps were taken to relieve the 
victims of the Plan of Campaign. 

behalf of the victims in Tipperary, 
appeals were made in the Press. 
They denounced the Plan of Campaign, 
and appealed for alms to relieve them. 
A letter appeared in the Irish Times 
in which a woman named Eliza 
O’Connor stated that she had applied 
to Father Humphreys for assistance, 


and that the reply of Father Hum + * 
egrade the 


rise to the 


was that he would not d 

noble warfare against Smith-Barry and 
landlordism by establishing a system 
of outdoor relief. If Father Humphreys 
would not do that, why should this 
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House use its power to relieve those 
persons to the detriment of the law- 
abiding tenants of Ireland? If this 
House were to divide, not upon the 
question of the poetic justice which 
hon. Members supeeme desire to mete 
out to landlords, but on the compara- 
tive merits of the tenants of Ulster and 
the tenants which the hon. Members 
have misguided, there would be very 
little doubt about the vote the House 
would give this afternoon. 


(4.52.) Mr. J. REDMOND (Water- 
ford): Sir, the speech to which we 
have just listened might jhave been 
made by any hon. Gentleman who had 
not heard one single word of the Debate 
upon this Bill. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh might have 
been made at any time during the last 
few years. Every word said was 
equally true before Clause 13 was 
passed last year. What is our posi- 
tion ? The Government, at the instance 
of the hon. Members for South Tyrone 
and West Belfast, Mr. Parnell and 
others, passed into law a clause which 
recognised that there was a state of 
things existing in Ireland with reference 
to evicted tenants which demanded 
legislation. The present First Lord of 
the Treasury put that clause in his Land 
Bill believing that the grievance existed, 
and that the clause would bring peace 
to Ireland. The clause has failed 
from the inherent defects which we 
have pointed out; and in this Bill we 


Redemption of Rent Act of last year. 
Sir, that is not an original suggestion. 
{t is a suggestion that was made as 
long ago as the 5th June, 1891, by the 
late Mr. Parnell. He put downa specific 
clause against the Bill of last year, but 
the clause was, for some reason or other, 
ruled out of order. A question was 
addressed by the late Mr. Parnell to 
the present Leader of the House as to 
whether it would not be possible to 
include in the Bill dealing with long 
leaseholders a clause for the restoration 
of evicted tenants ; and on the 4th June 
last year the right hon. Gentleman 
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admitted the importance of such a 
clause, which he said would assist the 
landlords, and would be welcomed by 
the Government. The Member for 
South Tyrone said to-day that the chief 
reason why he thought the clause 
would not be operative was that the 
Land Commission would not sanction 
the transaction. He never said any- 
thing like that last year. He dealt 
with an objection which has been found 
fatal—and it is this, that the landlords 
will obstruct its working. The hon. 
Member said— 


“The objection is not a practical one, 
because the lords would be as anxious to 
come to terms as the tenants.” 


But, Sir, this clause has failed, because 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
was entirely wrong in his estimate of 
the landlords. The hon. Member said 
he knew one landlord who had refused 
to act under Clause 13. I said I knew 
300. I spoke by the card; I had their 
names in my pocket. There was es- 
tablished in Cork an Evicted Tenants’ 
Union, which was independent of any 
political Party, and inno way connected 
with the Plan of Campaign estates. 
It was an organisation called into being 
for the purpose of endeavouring to get 
a large number of the tenants evicted 
in recent years back into their homes. 
Last September this Association issued 
a circular to all the landlords in the 
neighbourhood from whose _ estates 
tenants had been evicted. The 
circular was sent out broadcast to 
all the landlords who had evicted their 
tenants in the neighbourhood ; but out 
of the whole number there was only 
one case in which a settlement was: 
brought about, every other case having 
been obstructed by the refusal of the 
landlord either to take notice of the 
circular at all, or to enter into negotia- 
tions. I submit that this establishes 
the point I have risen to make—namely, 
that this clause has failed owing to the 
fact that the landlords obstructed the 
working of Clause 13 of the Act of last 
year. It has expired, and the first 
clause of our Bill proposes that the 
time for its operation should be ex- 
tended. The hon. Member for Tyrone 


is in favour of extending the time ; but 
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let him and those who think with him 
be logical, and if they think it is a good 
clause, let them » to amend it so as 
to make it workable. The only Amend- 
ment which can do so is one which 
will apply compulsion in those cases 
where the landlords stand on their 
strict rights, and refuse to make terms 
with their tenants. Here is a clear and 
definite point at issue. You passed 
that clause, admitting it to be import- 
ant; it has been inoperative, and we 
ask you to remove the defect which has 
been discovered in it, and enact it in 
such a form that it will work. If you 
do so, we may hope in the near future 
that in Ireland peace will be re-estab- 
lished on those estates, and the result 
will be to smooth the path of Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and hasten the arrival 
of the day when we may see the 
tenantry of Ireland contented and 
peaceful in their homes. 


*(5.6.) Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRERAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I had hoped this Debate 
would not have closed without some 
expression of opinion, from some occu- 
pant of the front Opposition Bench, on 
the measure now before this House. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The right 
hon. Member for Bradford has spoken. 


Mr. MADDEN: I am aware of 
that, but what I complain of is 
that the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, when he spoke, gave the House 
no expression of opinion upon the 
merits of the Bill. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I spoke on 
the Second Reading of the Bill, and I 
said matters of detail could be dealt 
with afterwards, 

*Mr. MADDEN: That is precisely 
the point of my complaint. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill, be- 
cause the only principle it established 
was, at ali events, that some new step 
should be taken to settle this question. 
Is the right hon. Member aware oi the 
principles contained in this Bill, and 
which would be affirmed by voting for 
its Second Reading? It establishes, in 
the first place, the principle of compul- 
sory sale in favour of one class of tenants 

Mr. J. Redmond 
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only. I admit that the question of | 


compulsory sale may fairly be discussed 
on its merits with reference to the 
tenantry of Ireland as a whole; but 
when it is brought forward, let this be 
done with an appreciation of its full 
consequences, and with some practi- 
cal suggestion as to the source from 
which the nece money is to 
come. But the objections to the 
Bill are far greater and deeper 
than that. It not only establishes 
compulsory sale, but its essence is that 
that principle should only be called 
into operation in aid of evicted tenants. 
The 4th clause of the Bill is one of 
the most remarkable ever submitted to 
the consideration of any Legislative 
Assembly. It provides that after the 
lapse of any number of years, even if 
the evicted tenant is dead, he or his re- 
presentative may come to the Court 
and simply say—‘I, or the man 
I represent, was evicted, and therefore 
I have a right to the land, and ask 
to be put in possession of it.” The Bill 
draws no distinction between just and 
unjust evictions, and the mere fact of 
eviction is a test of the man’s right to 
repossession. And that is not all, 
The landlord may have let the land, 
and the occupying tenant may have 
been for years in possession of it; yet 
there is no recognition of his right, and 
he is te be hustled out of possession, 
and if he does not go he is to be sent 
to gaol. In the 4th clause, what is 
called a vesting order is to be made in 
favour of the evicted tenant, and that 
may be put in force by attachment 
against anybody. When the hon. 
Member for Tyrone pointed out that 
this would apply even if the sub- 
stituted tenant had purchased his 
holding under the Land Purchase Acts, 
hon. Members opposite seemed to 
be somewhat startled by it, and they 
said, ‘Oh, no! If the new tenant has 
bought he will not be disturbed.” 
In this they were mistaken. The Mem- 
ber for the North Division of Dublin 
said that the clause might be in- 
correctly framed, but for the pur- 

of its framers it could not have 

better drawn. But what I cannot 
understand is why hon. Members oppo- 
site should admit the injustice of 
disturbing the new tenant who has 
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bought under the Purchase Acts, while 
there is no hardship in turning adrift 
the tenant who has not purchased, 
although he may have been for years in 
occupation, and may have invested his 
capital in the improvement of his holding. 
This isa short outline of the Bill, andI do 
not wonder that on the opposite side 
the discussion should have wandered 
somewhat far from its provisions. At 
the same time, I think the evicted 
tenants in Ireland will derive but 
cold comfort from a study of this 
Debate, and from the attitude 
of the Front Opposition Bench. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
tells us that he votes for the Second 
Reading simply because he thinks some 
new steps should be taken. The hon. 
Member for Waterford speaks of this pro- 
posal as if it were a sort of continuation 
and practical application of the policy 
of the Government, as embodied in the 
Land Purchase Bill of last year, and he 
referred to a statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary, that it is 
desirable, by a legitimate arrangement 
between parties, that these disputes 
should be brought to an_ end. 
Everybody must re-echo that senti- 
ment, and that is the underlying 
principle of the 13th clause of the Act 
of last year. It does no injustice 
to any person, and does not touch 
any tenant occupying a holding. But 
this measure is founded in injustice, 
both to landlords and outgoing tenants, 
while it proposes a partial law in favour 
of the class of tenants in Ireland which 
least deserves the consideration of the 
House. 

(5.20. Sm G. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for leaving me time, before the Division, 
to answer his questions. From this 
Bench we support this Bill for the 
reasons that we gave last Session for 
supporting, first, the 13th clause of the 
Purchase Bill, and afterwards the 
Amendments that were moved to that 
clause by Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. This Bill embodies those Amend- 
ments, and the gist of it is the 3rd 
clause. The hon. Member for Dover and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone tell us 
that we put the bad tenants, who have 
not paid their rents and who have 


{2 Marcu, 1892} 
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broken the law, in an advantageous 
position as compared to the tenants who 
have obeyed the law, by giving them 
compulsory purchase. As I read the 
Bill you do no such thing. What the 
clause does is not to give compulsory 
purchase without an alternative, and 
that alternative is that if the landlord 
is not willing to make use of the 13th 
section of the Purchase Act, then the 
tenants who suffer by his unwillingness 
shall be put, not in a better posi- 
tion than other tenants, but in 
the same position of being allowed 
to be farmers under a fair rent. 
We say that this is the only method by 
which you can settle the Irish difficulty. 
To-day we have gone back from the 
point of conciliation to which the House 
had, as a whole, advanced. In the 
Debates on the 13th clause of the Act 
of last year, the Government and the 
whole House adopted a conciliatory 
and pacific tone, and ceased to talk of 
the rights and wrongs of the Plan of 
Campaign, and only talked of how the 
miseries which resulted from that Plan, 
as fought on both sides, should be 
healed. But that has not been the 
tone of some Gentlemen who have 
spoken in this Debate; but it 
is still the intention of hon. Gentlemen 
who sit beside me on this Bench. We 
wish to heal these wounds of Ire- 
land, and we believe that this Bill will 
do so. I have defended the 3rd clause, 
which merely makes compulsory, under 
the penalty of having to give a fair 
rent, that power which was voluntary 
in the Purchase Bill. The Attorney 
General for Ireland sees something 
wonderful in it; but is it not the 
case, Session after Session, when we 
find that the voluntary principle will 
not work, that we make it compulsory ? 
As to the denunciation of the 4th 
clause by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, you would think that 
nothing had passed in this House before 
on the question of the “ planter” tenants. 
But last year we asked the Government 
to allow these tenants to be bought out 
under the Irish Church Fund, and on 
this Bench we are still anxious that 
means should be adopted for buying 
them out. We do not wish anything 
to be done which is harsh or un- 
just towards them; but we ask 
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that these five or six thousand evicted 
tenants, instead of being punished to the 
end of time—and recollect that they 
have already been transported from 
their homes for three or four years, 
which would be a legal punishment 
almost sufficient for any fault they 
might have committed, whatever it was 
—shall have hope given them of being 
restored to their homes, and of be- 
coming again peaceable and contented 
citizens. We say that the Purchase Act 
has not fulfilled one of its main objects, 
that of pacifying Ireland ; but that this 
Bill, amended as it will be if it passes 
the Second Reading, will do justice to 
the landlord and justice to the planter 
tenants, and give some hope of mercy 
and salvation to these five or six 
thousand evicted men, without mercy 
and kindness to whom you will never 
pacify Ireland. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 174; 
Noes 229.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 





POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 199.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I have not had the opportunity of con- 
sulting the Irish Local Government 
Board upon this Bill. I understand 
the Bill does contain some useful pro- 
visions, and I do not now object to the 
Second Reading ; but I wish to guard 
myself against the supposition that I 
assent to all the proposals in the Bill, 
as to which I wish to consult with the 
Local Government Board in Ireland. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday. 


{COMMONS} 
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Lands (Sales). 
MOTIONS, 





TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Knox, Bill to provide for 


the improvement of towns in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Knox, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, and Mr. Webb. 


Bil! presented, and read first time. [Bill 203.} 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Bill to 


provide for the registration of architects, 
ordered to be bro 


ht in by Mr. Atherley- 
ones, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, and Mr. Octavius 


J 
V. Morgan. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 204.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW AMENDMENT 


BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Bill to 


provide for the amendment of the law relating 


to Employers’ Liability, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 


Burt, and Mr. Jennings. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 205.] 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
First Report brougl.t up, and read; 
to lie upon the Table, and to he 
printed. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on 

Subjects of General and Commercial 

Interest, No. 223 (Bulgaria) [by Com- 

mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 26th February, 1892, declaring 
that William Lancaster, Postman, 
Gorey, was appointed without a Civil 
Service Certificate, through inadvert- 
ence on the part of the Head of his 
Department [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GLEBE LANDS (SALES), 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 121, of Session 1891) 
{ordered 18th February; Mr. Shaw 

Lefevre} ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjouraed at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Clergy Discipline 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd March, 1892. 





‘CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL.—[4.1.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, r 

*TuHe ArcuBisHop or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I feel myself to 
be in a rather unusual position in 
moving @ Bill which has been, to my 
great satisfaction and thankfulness, in- 
cluded and mentioned in Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech ; but my only desire 
is that this Bill should be passed, and 
therefore I am ready to take any part 
which I possibly can towards that end. 
I only wish that it had the benefit 
of one advocacy. Archbishop Magee, 
whose position here for so many years 
was so high, whose eloquence, wit, and 
common sense so recommended any 
measure which he advocated, and who 
commanded such influence everywhere 
outside this House, among the laity of 
the country as well as among the 
clergy, was not among the actual 
framers of this Bill, but he was a very 
enthusiastic advocate of it; his last 
great speech was devoted to explain- 
ing to the Bishops and clergy of his 
province the provisions of this Bill 
and to advocating them. My Lords, it 
is the same Bill as he then advocated, 
except in one point to which I 
shall call attention. Although it is 
much reduced in bulk, it is only com- 
pressed, and compressed in a very 
simple manner; the wording here and 
there has been abbreviated; but the 
large clauses, which, for the sake of 
fulness, were printed in the Bill as it 
came before your Lordships on the last 
occasion, taken out of previous Acts of 
Parliament, have been placed together 
in a Schedule at the end. My Lords, 
the one point which is added to the 
Bill I shall dwell on at length, and I 
will say, in the first instance, that it was 


not advocated but disliked by Arch- 
bishop Magee. He objected to it 
on the ground hat it made too 


little of the o'ice of a Bishop. 
Another high authority objects to it 


[NEW SERIES. ] 


VOL. I. 
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on the ground that it makes too much 
of the office of a Bishop. It is not for 
me to decide which of the authorities 
is the higher; but to me it causes a 
certain amount of satisfaction that 
the objections mutually destroy each 
other ; and I do not think there is much 
fault to be found with the pro- 
vision, as a just mean between 
the two. Indeed, my Lords, though 
Archbishop Magee’s advocacy would 
have been so powerful and so impressive, 
I cannot believe that this Bill really 
needs any advocacy. It has been 
prepared through some years by a 
Committee on which were good enough 
to sit some of the strongest, wisest, and 
most experienced Members of this 
House, both in the Church and the 
State. It passed through the Standing 
Committee, where it received a careful 
examination ; it passed your Lordships’ 
House; and Mr. Smith, that wise and 
sound statesman, whom we lost so im- 
mediately after the Archbishop, had 
undertaken to pass it through the 
House of Commons; and, indeed, it 
only perished on one of the very 
last days of the Session with other 
victims, and unexpectedly. I would re- 
mind your Lordships that this Bill 
deals with morals only ; that it has no 
relation to doctrine or to ritual; it is 
simply confined to cases of clerical im- 
morality. The necessity of such a Bill 
lies in small compass. If a layman 
of influence in a parish is a licentious 
man, his influence of course is ex- 
tremely mischievous; his example is 
followed by the young and foolish over 
whom he has influence—he discredits his 
position. But, if the offender is the one 
man in the place who is commissioned, 
and supported by law, to be the guide 
and the teacher and the comforter of 
the young, the sick, the dying and the 
poor ; if he is the counsellor of many ; if 
he is placed there to be the expounder 
of Divine Revelation and the minister 
of Holy Sacraments and there is no 
other man who can be recognised by the 
Church there; then how fares it with 
the people if he is drunken, if he is 
profligate or a seducer? We know 
the visible signs—there is the empty 
Church; but there are worse in- 
visible signs, —the lack of his influence in 
regions which are not before the public 
eye is almost more terrible than the 
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_ emptiness of the Church in which men 
ought to be worshipping God and learn- 
ing His ways; the sick are unwilling to 
send for him; the parsonage house, 
which ought to be the centre of so 
much that is good, is suspected, is 
shunned, is pointed at; the man him- 
self is conscious that he has no message 
to deliver but what would reproach his 
own actions: that he has no mission 
because he is the parishioner who most 
of all needs to be reclaimed. But, my 
Lords, the law, which surrounds the 
good pastor and keeps him in his place, 
and so supports him and confers on the 
country such vast benefits by that sup- 

rt,—this law virtually offers no means 
by which a traitor can be got rid of. 
And the reason why it offers no means 
is a singular reason. It is a long sad 
history. It begins in an old wrong 
theory. It began in the theory that 
the man, as priest, was an essential 
intermediary between God and man ; 
that good morals were a most desir- 
able and necessary addition but not 
essential to his office among his 
people. oe grag the first pro- 
cesses instituted, in order to put an 
end if possible to scandals, were 
instituted upon what we cannot but in 
this day call a most wrong basis. 
Processes instituted against such a 
man were held to be pro salute anime ; 
it was not the parish or the people that 
were in view ; it was the improvement 
of the priest that was intended. And 
when legislation started from so wrong 
and so mistaken a base, then there 
came in a steady constant accumula- 
tion of precedents of leniency, andeven 
favour, which have landed us in this 
position: namely, that really and 
truly there is no means certainly avail- 
able of getting rid of an evil pastor. 
Consequently, you have certain scandals 
not arising frequently, but from time to 
time, and echoed all round the sky until 
it seems as if the air was full of them. 
Such a case as that which occurred in 
a diocese a little north of this, last 
year or the year before, when a man, 
guilty of repeated acts of drunkenness, 
has at last evidence produced against 
him, is brought into the Arches Court 
and receives a sentence of three months’ 
suspension. At the end of three 
months he comes back, and the first 
sermon that he preaches is a lively 
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description of the holiday that he 
has enjoyed abroad. And there is the 
case well known to your Lordships. 
and to all England, that infamous case 
which cost two successive Bishops of 
Exeter £14,000 and £1,400 respectively. 
Now, my Lords, so much has been said 
on this subject before that I will not 
amplify this part of the matter, but 
will call your Lordships’ attention at 
once to the change that has been made 
in the Bill. In the last Bill the con- 
viction of certain crimes and misde- 
meanours enumerated in Clause 1, as. 
well as conviction of treason or felony, 
vacated the living ipso facto. The law 
before was that cases of treason and 
felony brought home should vacate the- 
living ipso facto, and there were added 
to these certain new offences which 
should ipso facto vacate a living. Well, 
my Lords, we have found that very wide 
objections indeed have been entertained 
to these additions to the ipso facto 
principle of vacating among people of 
all sorts of opinions. There is this to 
be said obviously at once: that itis a 
strange thing that a property, and still 
more a spiritual function, should be 
vacated by the sentence of a Magistrate 
who has no relation whatever to a bene- 
fice, and who in his sentence can take 
no notice at all of theeffect which it wil? 
have in the deprivation of the benefice. 
It is not well that there should 
be no notice taken of the sentence ; it 
is well that it should be made known 
as widely as possible. A clergyman, 
we must remember, is necessarily in his 
position as a beneficed man in two capa- 
cities. He is the holder of property by 
the authority of the law, and he 
has a spiritual work and duty—-what 
is called the cure of souls of the 
parishioners—committed to him by 
his Bishop. Now when the patron 
has presented a man to a benefice, so 
that the property will come to 
him, the Bishop is then required by law 
to institute him to the spiritual care 
of the benefice, upon the presentation 
of the patron ; and it does seem reason- 
able that he should also be similarly 
required to declare that the living is 
vacated, before he proceeds to institute 
another man into the same place. It 
is different, of course, in the case of 
death; there is no necessity for & 
declaration upon that occasion—the 
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fact is notorious that the late rector is 
dead. Well, then, Clause 1 enumerates 
two kinds of gross offences. It first of 
all mentions those which already ipso 


facto vacate the living, and then the 


other class which at present do not ipso 
facto vacate the living, but ought to be 
made to do so. We have in this Bill 
made no change whatever as to the first 
class. Treason and felony will still, ac- 
cording to this Bill, vacate a living 
exactly in the same manner as they 
do now, and the benefice can be 
immediately re-filled. We do not 
repeal the Treason and Felony Act, 
or any clause or any word of it. But 
the Bill does lay upon the Bishop 
the further duty then of declaring that 
it is vacant, before he proceeds to 
institute another man. The declara- 
tion of: the Bishop in this case has 
nothing whatever to do with vacating 
the living—it is vacant, and, if it is so 
wished, a man can be instituted to it; 
but the Bishop is to be called upon to 
declare it vacant before he proceeds to 
put another man into the place. And 
the man by this Bill is also rendered 
incapable of receiving further prefer- 
ment, which seems the most just of 
measures, until he is either pardoned 
by the Crown, or until he is other- 
wise declared once more capable of 
receiving preferment. That is the first 
class of offences. The second class of mis- 
demeanours isrecited in the first clause, 
and I will venture to say that the 
world at large, reasonable sensible 
people being judges—nay, vicious 
men themselves being judges, there can 
be no doubt that everyone would agree 
that the man who commits such 
offences is disqualified from being the 
pastor of a flock, disqualified from 
exercising this cure of souls, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in removing 
him from that pastorate and that cure. 
But, my Lords, as the law stands now 
the offence may be proved, the man 
may be convicted, the man may be 
sentenced, and yet he is safe in this 
position to all intents and purposes ; he 
has to be again tried from beginning to 
end before he can be displaced ; and he 
has to be tried by processes which 
are expensive and complicated, 
technical and uncertain, in the very 
highest degree; he can appeal, and 
appeal again, until the expense, protrac- 
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tion, and uncertainty of the suits into 
which he may bring the authority who 
tries to do his duty by him and the 
Church, may absolutely win the day. 
Now theeffect of this Bill then is tomake 
civil conviction for these offences 
conclusive as to the fact of their having 
been committed; and the Billthen pro- 
vides that the Ecclesiastical Authorities 
should accept the verdict as a fact, and 
that they should declare the vacancy 
of the living. Now this, my Lords, is the 
point upon which there is difference 
of opinion ; but, as I said, the difference 
of opinion is this: it is not simply one 
difference of opinion with the Bill, but 
on one side it is thought that the oftice 
of the Bishop is made too little of, by 
requiring him simply to declare that 
the living is vacant when vacated 
in this manner; and, on the other 
hand, it is thought that it is 
making too much of the office of the 
Bishop by bringing him in at all. 
I do not really think that, those being 
the two poles of difference, your Lord- 
ships will differ from the Bill. I 
believe your Lordships will consider 
that the Bishop is in his proper place 
and too much by no means made of his 
office. If once this Bill passes into law, 
the first effect of it will be that there 
will be no longer this wearisome and 
most uncertain process to go through. 
Those are the two classes of offences 
proposed to be dealt with: those 
which already vacate livings, and 
those which ought to vacate livings; and 
this the simple step which is to be 
taken. At present, my Lords, it is the 
authorities who attempt to do their 
duty who are punished and not the 
offender—the offender is pretty secure 
What with time, with expensiveness, 
with technicality, men are, as well as 
have been, secure in their place. There 
they stay, safe, to old age; and in 
that old age the hoary head is 
not only a crown of shame to that 
man, but it is a crown of shame to that 
Church which cannot help keeping him 
in his place. I repeat once more, 
what I have said emphatically in this 
place before, my Lords, that these cases 
are very few. I doubt if youcould find 
anywhere a body of 26,000 men among 
whom there are so few offenders of this 
kind—I think that is quite certain. 
The cases are few, but there ought to 
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be none. The cases are few, but every 
single case counteracts. I do not know 
what amount of labour of excellent, 
virtuous, and devoted pastors. And, my 
Lords, how unfair such administration 
and how unfair such a state of things 
upon a_ great profession which 
we ought to render attractive! 
What would be said, my Lords, if in 
any other profession—if in the 
Army or the Navy, superior officers 
had not only to defray the cost of 
every inquiry, but to find themselves 
baffied and defeated by technicalities 
at the close? What would be said 
if the Judges (many Judges are 
noble Lords in this House at the 
present moment) what would be 
said by all the world if the Judges had 
to bear all the costs of both sides 
whenever an attempt was made to 
remove a criminal from office? 
The rest of the Bill, my Lords, 
after the 1st clause is occupied simply 
by procedure; no principles are 
changed, but it is a simplification of 
the procedure for the trial of a man 
accused of moral offences who has not 
been in the Civil Court. The case of a 
man who has been in a Civil Court is 
already disposed of ; but then there are 
other cases wherea man has not been in 
the Civil Court. The improvements 
or simplification of procedure are these : 
The Diocesan Court remains, and the 
improvements are in three obvious 
points. First, the Diocesan Court is 
strengthened by five Assessors who are 
to act as a kind of jury on matters of 
fact—not a jury, which might make 
difficulties in the way of appeal— 
five Assessors; the Chancellor, the 
head of the Court, is a layman ; two of 
his Assessors are to be Judges or Justices 
of the Peace, holders of judicial appoint- 
ments, laymen; and three are to be 
clergymen. They are to decide upon 
matters of fact only ; not to deal with 
matters of law. That is the first im- 
provement. The second improvement 
is that there should be only one appeal ; 
these are not cases which need more 
than one appeal, if any; but it is 
desirable, as error is always possible, 
that the man should have power to 
appeal, and, with the proper permission, 
one appeal is allowed, but only one. 
At present, as‘I have said, the number 
of appeals is one of the worst causes of 
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the defeat of justice. The third im- 
provement introduced is this—and 
your Lordships will agree with me 
I am sure that it is the greatest possible 
improvement. I have pointed out how 
fatal the old precedents of punishment 
are and in what evil condition they 
have landed us, and the 5th clause of 
the Bill provides that henceforth the 
decisions are to be made in the interests 
of the place and people, and not to rest 
upon precedents of punishment. In 
the process of abbreviation the words 
“rather than on the precedents of 
punishment’ have been dropped out, 
simply for the purposes of abbreviation ; 
and I shall ask your Lordships’ leave 
to introduce them again by way of 
amendment. But that is what the 
clause means as it stands — that 
regard is to be had to the interests 
of the people. There is another 
point to which I desire to call your 
Lordships’ attention. In order that it 
might be thoroughly intelligible to all, 
even the most obviously essential steps 
of the processes were described in 
separate clauses in the Bill as it was 
before your Lordships’ House last year ; 
but, by very wise instructions, as it 
seems to me, from Her Majesty’s 
Government, such steps as those are to 
be committed to the Rule Committee. 
All these steps that have been placed 
under the ordering of the Rule Com- 
mittee are so placed for reasons which 
have commended themselves to the 
Legal Advisers of the Government ; but 
I need scarcely say that, if there 
are any such steps which it is 
thought, in the wisdom of this 
House, should be replaced as clauses 
in the Bill, that can easily be done in 
Committee, and we shall be only ver 

thankful for suggestions of that kind. 
I would remind your Lordships that 
when the rules are made they have 
to lie 40 days on the Table of both 
Houses, and that any Rule is capable 
of being annulled by an Address to Her 
Majesty praying that it should be so 
annulled. Well, my Lords, the Bill 
seems then, in the light in which I am 
able to view it,—its necessity and its 
provisions—so just, so reasonable, to 
answer so necessary an end by such 
simple means, that one asks oneself who 
are the opponents of the Bill. My Lords, 
there are enemies and enemies. I shall 
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speak with the utmost moderation, I 
hope, of any opposition to the Bill; but 
there are honourable adversaries of 
the Church, very decided adversaries 
but fair and honourable men, who, in 
the other House, and in other places, 
have declared emphatically that the 
Bill ought to pass. If there are any 
others who have different motives; if 
there are any who would keep abuses in 
the Church to forward their own views 
of what ought to be done with theChurch ; 
what a serious position they stand in! 
They cry out one moment “ Souls are 
perishing because of neglect’; and 
the next moment they cry out “ Let 
them perish until we can carry destruc- 
tive measures of our own.” If there be 


any such opponents, we can but trust | i 


that they will pause. At any rate, the 
very existence of such a reason puts 
an end to the influence that any 
other reasons which they might allege 
could produce. And [ trust that no 
professed Churchmen will swell their 
number on grounds which are not much 
more than matters of etiquette. I do 
not then believe, my Lords, that any 
Legislature would withhold legislation 
upon such a subject for such a purpose, 
—still less these two great Houses: 
legislation recommended, as this is, by 
some of our very wisest both in Church 
and State: simple legislation I must 
call it, for the removal of vicious men 
from positions which have been created 
for one purpose and one purpose only : 
to be the very strongholds and vantage 
grounds of virtue. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, 
I certainly am not one of the enemies 
of the Bill, though it is not the Bill 
which your Lordships passed last year, 
and I cannot say that I am at all con- 
vinced by the reasons given by the 
most rev. Prelate for altering that Bill, 
by the Government, and not by the 
Bishops. Perhaps your Lordships will 
allow me to mo you of the course 
that these Clergy Discipline Bills have 
taken during the last four years. This 
Bill, in a very important respect which 
I shall mention presentiy, is put back 
very much to the condition of the 
Bill of 1888; of which it is not too 
much to say that the late Arch- 
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bishop of York, I mean Archbisho 

Thomson, destroyed it by his speec 

on Third Reading. Complaint was 
made of his not intervening earlier. 
He answered that complaint by saying 
that he had not intervened for the ve 

good reason that he had not receiv 

the altered copy of the Bill at York 
until the very ler when it was to be 
discussed here. Everybody felt, I 
think, that his speech on Third 
Reading, although neither he nor [ 
divided the House against it, was 
fatal to the Bill. What happened 
next after that is not altogether 
immaterial. The most rev. Prelate 
has rightly mentioned Archbishop 
— as having taken an active part 
in this matter from the beginning. In 
the course of the winter of 1888, he and 
a Member of the Government, knowing 
I had begun the opposition to the 
Bill of 1888, asked me to draw a fresh 
one. I said, ‘It is no use my drawing 
afresh Bill if you are going to insist upon 
its being upon what is commonly called 
the lines of the late Bill, if it is to 
contain what I and other people call 
clerical aggression.”’ I was assured by 
both of them, and by the most rev. 
Prelate who has now spoken, afterwards, 
that they had no such wish or inten- 
tion, and that, if the Bill of 1888 did 
do what I said, it was not by their 
desire. Of course I was satisfied with 
that, and I did draw another Bill. I 
took counsel with two most competent 
persons, namely, the gentleman who 
then sealed with seven seals (I mean 
Mr. Justice Jeune, who was Chan- 
cellor of seven dioceses) and with 
Archbishop Magee himself; we spent a 
considerable time in settling that Bill ; 
and without repeating the compliments 
the most rev. Prelate has paid to 
Archbishop Magee, I will pay another: 
I was greatly struck not merely 
with his acuteness (because everybody 
knew that) but with his readiness 
to apprehend legal principles, and being 
able to discuss a Bill with two lawyers 
on quite equal terms. It was too 
late, I suppose, in the winter to pro- 
ceed with it in the following year; at 
any rate it was not proceeded with ; 
but I know this: Archbishop Thomson 
expressed the opinion that the Bill of 
1888, or anything like it, would not do, 
and that something like the Bill which 
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had been settled by the three persons 
I have mentioned was the basis to go 
upon. Early in the following year, as the 
most rev. Prelate told your Lordships 
last year, he convened a sort of 
Lambeth Congress, or Conference, or 
Conclave (or whatever is the proper 
term) consisting of the two Archbishops, 
the Bishop of London, my noble and 
learned Friend opposite, Lord Sel- 
borne, another of my noble and learned 
Friends, Lord Herschell, Lord Thring, 
Lord Cross, who had taken an active 
part in 1888, Mr. Justice Jeune, and 
myself. And this singular thing hap- 
pened: although several of those 
persons had taken very different views 
in 1888, when we came to discuss the 
Bill in 1890 there was absolutely no 
division, except upon one compara- 
tively trifling point, as the most rev. 
Prelate mentioned last year, and the 
one dissentient, Archbishop Thomson, 
didnot think it worth while toexpressany 
further opinion about it; and, what is 
more, Archbishop Magee, who had suc- 
ceeded him before the Bill came into 
Parliament in the following year, was 
perfectly satisfied with the Bill as it 
had been drawn, and vindicated it in 
the way the most rev. Prelate has 
mentioned, and indeed more strongly 
than he has stated, on what I and 
others think the most important devia- 
tion now. My Lords, the most rev. 
Prelate has said that he will move an 
Amendment to restore certain words in 
the section which we all thought of 
great value at Lambeth. I am very 
glad that he will, and I need not 
say more about it. The other point, 
about procedure, is a more serious 
thing than the most rev. Prelate 
seems to take it to be. To put 
it shortly, I may say that the 
Bill of this year gives very much 
larger powers to what is called the 
Rule Committee than the Bill of last 
year did. It enables the Rule Com- 
mittee, which is to consist of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Dean of Arches, and the three Privy 
Councillor Bishops, to make any rules 
they please relating to “‘ procedure ”"—a 
ey large word which was not in the 
Bill of last year. Then come some 
other points in that clause which 
I need not dwell upon, as they are 
not very material, except that it 
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includes, quite unnecessarily, the 
appointment of a Deputy Chancellor, 
which was provided for completely by 
a very simple clause last year. Then 
comes a thing which I know is 
thought of much consequence by 
more learned people than I am, 
and that is that the Rule Com- 
mittee may make rules “ concerning 
the enforcing of sentences, whether by 
civil or ecclesiastical officers.”” It seems 
to me perfectly clear that under those 
terms together, ‘“ procedure” and 
“enforcing of sentences,” any kind of 
jurisdiction may be invented. No doubt 
it is a good thing to save both Houses 
of Parliament the trouble of discussing 
details which are of no public conse- 
quence or interest, and which can be 
quite well done by a small Committee ; 
but, surely, such matters as procedure, 
and enforcing of sentences by certain 
officers, which were the great questions in 
1888, do seem a great deal too large 
to leave to a mere general clause, 
protected by nothing but the sub- 
section which follows, that the rules 
are to be laid on the Table of the Houses 
of Parliament, and take their chance of 
somebody being able to get a night in 
this House or the other to discuss 
them if he has any objection to them. 
Moreover, the result will be that no- 
body can learn from the Act what it 
really enacts, or what influences are 
being used to get particular things 
enacted by that Secret Committee. 
My Lords, I am told that, tempting as 
it is to remove from discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament details which 
some people may think immaterial, 
there is another view of it—that certain 
people resent very much that mode of 
withdrawing things from their dis- 
cussion and decision which they think 
of great consequence; and I can- 
not help thinking that, in avoiding 
Charybdis, the Government (who, I 
suppose, are the promoters of this Bill) 
have run into a Scylla which may 
perhaps bring them to ruin if 
other things do not. That is all I 
have to remark upon the minor details 
of the Bill; I mention them first 
merely to get them out of the 
way. Now, my Lords, I come to 
that which the most rev. Prelate 
rightly treated as a material altera- 
tion, and there I must first dissent 
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from the view that he takes of the 
1st clause. He said—-and no doubt 
he intended that it should be so—that 
the present law was left alone, and 
that— 

“Tf a clergyman is convicted of treason or 

felony ”"— 
I] stop there—his conviction ipso facto 
deprives him. But, I think, if the 
most rev. Prelate will read care- 
fully a little lower down, he will see 
that it is not so. I will read it to your 
Lordships, leaving out the immaterial 
things— 

“ If a clergyman is convicted of treason or 
felony . . . then, after the date at which 
the conviction, order, or finding becomes con- 
elusive, the preferment (if any) held by him 
shall without further trial be ”-— 
what? ‘Shall be vacant ”? 
of the kind— 

“ shall be declared by the Bishop to be vacant.” 


That is a total alteration of the law of 
England. Whether it is the intention 
of anyone I cannot tell, but if it is, itis, at 
anyrate, very badly expressed, and 
certainly will in future years be de- 
manded to involve an alteration of a 
great deal of the existing law. Because 
J can tell your Lordships, to put it 
shortly, that there have been at differ- 
‘ent times since the Reformation more 
than a dozen enactments (I do not 
say Acts of Parliament, because one 
or two of them comprise several distinct 
venactinents), all of which, as Arch- 
bishop Magee pointed out to his 
Convocation — and I am _ surprised 
that the most rev. Prelate has not 
paid more attention to that speech 
—ipso facto do vacate livings for all 
kinds of things — some of them 
doctrinal things; and, surely, if 
a doctrinal or ritualistic error 
may vacate a living ipso facto, immo- 
rality ought to do so. I will just 
run through them as shortly as 
possible. First, the earliest Refor- 
mation Acts of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth expressly “ restored” all 
spiritual jurisdiction to the Crown. All 
the four Acts of Uniformity enabled 
clergymen to be deprived, without the 
intervention of the Bishop, either by a 
-Judge at Assizes, or by the Chancellor 
of the diocese; and it is expressly 
stated in the Act of Elizabeth that 
the law to be observed is not the 
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canon law, which I shall have to men- 
tion presently, but ‘‘the Queen’s eccle- 
siastical law ’’—a well-known old 
uséd by the greatest lawyers of all times 
since the Reformation. Then comes 
perhaps one still more remarkable— 
what is called the Great Heresy Act of 
the 13th of Elizabeth, which expressly 
leaves to the Ordinary, who is the 
Chancellor of the diocese generally, the 
power to deprive, which he always had 
and always exercised. Besides that, 
the same Act, without any relation to 
heresy, ipso facto vacates a living if the 
clergyman does not read himself in in 
proper time,—that is, publicly declare 
his assent to the Prayer Book and the 
Articles. No Bishop intervenes there ; 
no Court intervenes ; simply if he does 
not do it in the proper time anybod 
may take note (it has been so decided) 
and the living is ipso facto vacant. All 
that will soon be demanded to be 
repealed if this Bill passes. Then there 
is the very important Act of 1870, which 
the first clause of this extends in the 
confused way I noticed just now. As 
the most rev. Prelate mentioned last 
year, the old law before 1870 was 
that treason and felony ipso facto 
forfeited a living. The word “ for- 
feiture’’ was used, not ‘ vacation;” 
but the result is exactly the same. 
Then to come to later things, take 
the Ist and 2nd of Victoria c. 106—a 
very long Act which provides for 
many different things. If a clergyman 
engages in trade or takes a farm above 
100 acres he may be prosecuted in 
the Chancellor’s Court by the Bisho 
the Bishop being not the judge, but 
the prosecutor ; and the Chancellor is 
to suspend him first and deprive him 
afterwards. I know very well that the 
word “Chancellor” is not put before 
“deprive"’ in the latter case; but 
that cannot matter the least, be- 
cause, as I say, the Bishop is the 
prosecutor and not the judge. The 
same Act deals with pluralities. If a 
clergyman happens to have two livings 
or benefices of any kind, and takes 
another without declaring which of the 
former ones he vacates, he ipso facto 
vacates both. If he is instituted to a 
living without any right to hold 
two, the institution ipso facto vacates 
the former. Non-residence after a 
certain time, after two years’ seqmes-— 
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tration, under the same Act ipso facto 
vacates the living. Surely that is a 
thing in which you might expect to 
find the Bishop having this jurisdic- 
tion, if anywhere. But no, the law 
has not entrusted it to him: this 
modern theory had not been invented 
then, or in fact until four years ago. 
Then comes the Act with which it 
is now the fashion I see with all 
_— to find fault—the Clergy 

iscipline Act of 1840. That was 
Bishop Philpott’s Act; he imposed it 
upon the Bishops and upon Parliament 

ter having been thoroughly beaten in 
the previous Session. The only pre- 
cedent for Episcopal Judges was the 
Court of High Commission, which your 
Lordships know was twice abolished 
by Parliament. Under a clause in 
that Act of 1840 the Bishop may 
indeed sit and try, but he cannot 
declare without trying; and that clause 
was described in the Royal Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Courts as 
being thoroughly obsolete; it was 
found, for reasons which I need not 
go into, unworkable or unsuitable ; and 
it was said, I do not know with what 
correctness, by some of the witnesses 
before that Commission, that it has 
only been acted on twice; except of 
course by consent, for anybody may 
consent to the Bishop trying, depriving, 
or anything else. Then comes in the 
order of date the Act of 1870, which 
Archbishop Magee naturally dwelt on 
much in his speech to his Convocation. 
And, my Lords, what has been the excuse 
made by the agitators against this Bill, 
who, in spite of what the most rev. 
Prelate has said, are mainly of one 
party in the Church, for the Act 
of 1870 being passed without objec- 
tion or complaint till now? That 
it was not understood. I have 
taken the trouble to look at Hansard 
to see what evidence there was that 
it was not understood ; and I find that 
it was fully and clearly explained on 
that point by perhaps the clearest 
explainer of an Act of Parliament that 
there has ever been. I mean Lord 
Westbury. Whatever may have been 
his defects, certainly want of clearness 
of explanation was not one of them; 
so that excuse is a mere ex post facto 
invention without the least historical 
foundation. And the real history is 
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that in all the thiee and a half 
centuries since the Reformation began 
the personal intervention of a Bishop 
has never once been recognised as 
necessary for complete deprivation. It is 
just possible somebody may say that I 
have forgotten one declaration (I can- 
not call it an enactment, for it is not 
one) that the Bishop is to declare sen- 
tences of deprivation only in the 122nd 
Canon of 1603. To which I give this 
simple answer: that that Canon was 
illegal: it was first ultra vires. Con- 
vocation has no power whatever, as 
great authorities have said, to do any- 
thing relating to judicature; and, fur- 
ther than that, it is expressly illegal, 
because the great Act of Henry VIII., 
for the ‘‘ Submission of the Clergy,” 
under which any power was left to 
Convocation to make Canons, expressly 
says that if a Canon is contrary in any 
respect to the law of England, either 
present or future, it shall be void. 
It was also historically wrong. It 
is a doctrine that has been laid down 
in the Courts that, if a Canon is only 
declaratory of ancient law, it may 
stand as a recognition of the Queen's 
Ecclesiastical Law. That Canon could 
not be so, because it was contrary to 
all the previous Acts I have mentioned ; 
and, moreover, a Canon had been made 
in 1571, saying exactly the con- 
trary, though that code was never 
ratified by the Queen. Moreover, let me 
tell your Lordships that a person who 
is more a layman than a great many 
Diocesan Chancellors have been, has 
been held to have a complete riglit to 
deprive—I mean the Dean of Arches. 
So far as I can make out from the 
books that tell of such things, there has 
been no clerical Dean of Arches since 
1559, but there have been many clerical 
Chancellors until recently. Then @ 
fortiori, if the Dean of Arches has 
been decided —as he has been by 
the Privy Council — to have the 
right to deprive, that Canon, pro- 
fessing to take away the power of the 
Chancellors to deprive, was invalid and 
good for nothing. Let me call your 
Lordships’ attention a little more to 
Archbishop Magee’s great speech, as 
the most rev. Prelate rightly called it, 
which was mainly directed to this very 
question of deprivation. It is true, 
asthe most rev. Prelate says, that he 
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gave both reasons: both that it was 
making too much of the Bishop, and 
also too little. But that is not a 
dilemma, as the most rev. Prelate 
imagines, but a cumulation. Arch- 
bishop Magee said, in substance, “ I 
resent the idea of being ordered to come 
into Court (and I remember that he 
used these words) as the executioner 
or crier of a Court to proclaim a 
judgment which I may differ from. 1 
shall have read the proceedings in 
whatever Court has ordered the man to 
be deprived. The Chancellor, who 
may have proceeded under the rules of 
procedure which are to be made, or the 
Civil Court, may have decreed the depri- 
vation ; but I may think that the man 
ought not to be deprived. Am I to 
come in, thinking all that, and, as amere 
machine, a mere crier of the Court, to 
declare him deprived when I think he 
ought not to be? That was Arch- 
bishop Magee’s argument, not mine, 
though I had helped him with the legal 
history ; and it seems to me a very 
good one. But I will carry it a little 
further. Supposing any Bishop says, on 
high spiritual grounds, “I do not 
choose to be ordered by the State to do 
this and that, which is no part of my 
regular spiritual duty,” he would be 
doing a thing which would be most 
popular with the High Church Party, 
who have got up all this opposition. 
They are fond of saying, “Oh, we 
would obey the Bishops if they were 
free, but they are bound to act 
under the State law; and we decline to 
recognise that.” It is easy enough to 
say that no Bishop would dare to 
retain a convicted clergyman. But he 
may think it a case for suspension and 
not deprivation, and then what are you 
todo? Are we to have Bishops man- 
damused and sent to prison if they 
will not obey? Everybody knows that 
will be impracticable. Then there was 
another point that Archbishop Magee 
took, which I confess had not occurred 
to me, though I see no answer to it. He 
said, ‘‘ How is deprivation more of an 
episcopal or spiritual act than suspen- 
sion? Aman can be suspended by the 
Chancellor for five or ten years, or 
any time. What is the spiritual 
difference between that and depriva- 
tion?” Nobody in his lower House 
of Convocation, which voted against 
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him, could answer that question. The 
fact is, my Lords, that this demand is 
only made as a first step towards 
getting more; and thesort of things 
that are wanted more we have 
the means of knowing ; because a 
body of great importance, called 
the English Church Union, which seems 
to me to play very much the part of 
another very important Body at Rome 
—namely, the Jesuits,—I do not mean 
to call Church Unionists Jesuits in the 
popular sense; but it is said that the 
Jesuits are more powerful than the Pope ; 
and it is quite plain that the English 
Church Union are more powerful than 
the Bishops and can frighten them— 
yes, can frighten them into accepting 
things which they would never have 
done voluntarily, and which they never 
thought of a year ago, or rather which 
they all agreed against. Just let me 
tell your Lordships one or two of the 
things that this important Body, which, 
by-the-bye, I see boasts of having 25- 
members of the Episcopate, not all 
English, I suppose, but still I believe 
some. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
BURY: There is not one. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I am glad 
to hear that ; I know there was oue. 

THe ArcHBisHop oF CANTER- 
BURY: He went out of it. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE: It isa very 
powerful Body nevertheless. What have 
they proclaimed to mankind lately ? 
“The power to govern the Church,” 
they say, in a published series of 18 
resolutions, 

“ resides by succession in the Episcopate act- 
ing synodically, and in other canonical ma)iner, 
and in the Episcopate alone.” 

What is the power that they say 
belongs to the Bishops and to them 
alone ? 

“This power is not limited to doctrine, but 
embraces positive discipline.” “The Church, 
by its own inherent authority, has power to 
make laws, to administer laws, and to enferce 
the observance of its laws in the spiritual 
domain: in other words, it possesses legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers.” 


CANTER- 


Then they say— 
“ The law administered is the Canon Law.” 
Canon Law is Roman Law, composed 


of the decrees of Popes, which have 
been declared over and over again not 
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to be the Ecclesiastical Law of Eng- 
land. Then they go on to say— 

* Procedure, legislative and judicial, is ex- 
pressly provided for by the Canon Law ;” 
that is to say, not by Parliament, but 
by the Canon Law, which is nothing 
at all. Then your Lordships will be 
interested to know perhaps how much 
rights you have as the State— 

“The State being jure divino the guardian 
-of civil rights is by consequence bound, upon 
complaint made, to ascertain.” 

What ? 

“ Whether justice has been done to an in- 
-criminated clerk.” 

That is, if the clerk is not satisfied with 
the decree of the Chancellor, or the 
Bishop it may be, he may go to the 
Civil Court; but if it is the other way 
the party on the other side may not 
appeal; which is flatly contrary to one 
of the fundamental Acts of the Re- 
formation. Then further they say— 

“The Statute Law touching ecclesiastical 
matters is ‘mere temporal ’” 

{a piece of bad English that they have 
copied from some ecclesiastical source) 
“and consists only of rules laid down by the 
State for the conduct of the civil power in 
dealing with such temporal rights as come in 
-eontact with spiritual duties. Any so-called 
Ecclesiastical Court ” 

(that is to say, the Diocesan Court which 
this Bill, like former Acts, purposes to 
authorise to do certain things) 
“consituted by Act of Parliament only, 
possesses no spiritual jurisdiction, and, conse- 
guently, all its soneselinns are spiritually null 
and void.” 

Your Lordships will remember that 
everything the Ecclesiastical Court may 
do under this Bill will be done under 
the State ; and therefore it is expressly 
‘denounced by this English Church 
Union. Then there is a paragraph 
dealing with the particular thing in this 
Bill that they have been raving at, I 
may say, ever since your Lordships 
passed the Bill last year. 

“None but a Bishop has power to suspend, 
-deprive, or depose a clerk ”— 
that is to say, all the laws of England 
that I have been reading to you are 
wrong and impudent aggressions on 
the Spiritualty, as they call themselves. 
‘Then they say— 


“No provision for :pso facto voidance of an 
office or benefice can operate without the 
declaratory sentence of the Bishop in the 


Spiritual Court.” 
Lord Grimthorpe 


‘LORDS} 
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That is to say, that all that multitude of 
enactments that I have read to you are 
ultra vires and good for nothing. And 
then finally— 

“ Any scheme for the alteration or regulation 
of procedure in the matter of discipline must 
be embodied in Canons enacted by Convoca- 
tion, and such action of Convocation shculd 
precede any Parliamentary action needed to 
give civil sanction to the Canons.” 


Now it is very easy, my Lords, to say 
that such things as those are only ridi- 
culous, and that everybody laughs at 
them. What dothey care about their 
being ridiculous if they get their way? 
It reminds one of the famous saying in 
one of Thackeray’s books: ‘ What 
does it matter being called obtrusive 
provided only you obtrude?” That 
is what these people want. They do 
not care what they are called, if they 
can get their own way. But, if any- 
body is inclined to treat the English 
Church Union with ridicule—which I 
quite agree it deserves, while it deserves 
something more—there is something 
else that can hardly be ridiculed. I have 
had a publication sent to me—issued 
and signed by himself—a declaration by 
one of the oldest Bishops, a man who 
has hitherto passed for a man of sense, 
but who has got frightened ; he has been 
making a sort of manifesto or 
declaration to his diocese, from which I 
must read your Lordships a few words, 
to show that it is not only the English 
Church Union that says things of 
this kind, but some of the Bishops 
are frightened into adopting them: 

“Nor do I hesitate to with the prin- 
ciple that Resolutions of Convocation, ex- 
pressive of approval of a Bil! in Parliament on 
the subject of Church Discipline, cannot give 
real spiritual authority to such a Bill if it 
becomes law. If we are to adhere to real 
Church lines, Canons prescribing the due 
course of procedure must be enacted by Con- 
vocation, and Parliamentary sanction to such 
Canons subsequently obtained ” ; 
in other words, he has exactly adopted 
one of the resolutions that I read to 
you of the English Church Union. 
What comes next is worth attending 
to for another reason; it shows that 
all the Bishops, at any rate, do not 
feel so strongly the immediate necessity 
for this Bill as the most rev. Prelate 
does— 

“ That this will involve delay, and probably 
some difficulty and friction, must certainly be 
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I read as far as that, and wanted to 
know how he was going to answer that 
point. This is the way— 

“ Still principles are principles ”— 
with which I thoroughly agree, and it 
is a principle of the Constitution of 
England, and has been ever since the 
Reformation, that neither the Convo- 
cations nor any clerical body whatever 
have any power to meddle with these 
things. Then he ends by saying— 

= —_ then in this matter we shall keep 
to the old highway.” 
My Lords, I venture to ask this ques- 
tion: Is a Bishop justified in tellin 
more ignorant people than himself— 
mean his clergy, who naturally take the 
law from him—that such and such 
things are principles of the law of Eng- 
land, and that those things are the old 
highway, when he could not walk three 
inches along the old highway in com- 
pany with any lawyer, or law book, with- 
out seeing that every word he had been 
saying was wrong? He might just as 
well say that he had been into the 
street and performed a _ miracle. 
One statement would be no more 
true and no less true than the 
other. Yet this is the way in which, 
as I said, the English Church 
Union frightens even Bishops into say- 
ing exactly what they want them to say. 
They know it will be applauded by the 
dominant party of the clergy, and take 
their chance of its veracity being ques- 
tioned. My Lords, I will not trouble 
you with anything more of that kind, 
though I could. But the most rev. 
Prelate, and a great many other people, 
he says, on both sides in the Church, are 
impressed with this: that, inasmuch as 
the institution to a living must be done 
by the Bishop, it is at any rate logical, 
though it is not the law of England, 
that deprivation must be done by the 
Bishop. But does the most rev. Prelate 
really think it is the law of England 
that institution must be done by the 
Bishop? I do not know whether he 
has altered the practice in the diocese 
of Canterbury—I have not looked at it 
lately ;—but I have often read in the 
papers that the Vicar General of Can- 
terbury had been admitting persons to 
their benefices; and he is the very 
person who, in most dioceses, would 
deprive them if the Bill were carried 
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as it was passed last year. In Canter- 
bury alone, I think, the Chancellor is 
not the Vicar General. Your Lordships 
may think that that is peculiar to 
Canterbury diocese; but I can show 
you in five minutes that it is not. First 
of all I look—and, surely, any Bishop 
might look—at such common books as 
Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, or 
Stephens’s; and there they will find 
that it is part of the duty of the Vicar 
General to grant institutions ; they will 
find a decision as long ago as the reign 
of Charles I that an institution by the 
Chancellor of St. David's, even with 
the wrong seal, was good: no Bishop 
invoked; and, what is more, no 
complaint made, by a man who 
clearly wanted to get rid of the 
institution, that the whole proceed- 
ing was irregular because the Bishop 
himself had not done it. But I can 
tell you something more ; because, by 
good luck, the patents of all the 
Chancellors and Vicars General 
were printed by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission; and I find 
that in no less than six dioceses, and, 
as it happens, three in each province, 
Canterbury, London, Durham, Carlisle, 
Worcester, Chester, the patents of the 
Vicars General expressly recognise—I 
say ‘‘ expressly ” for a reason that I will 
give presently—the duty of the Vicar 
General to grant institutions if the 
Bishop does not want to do it himself. 
But the notion now is that the Vicar 
General is incompetent to do it! I say 
that every law book you can read says 
he is competent to do it; and I 
say further that in the diocese of Can- 
terbury the Archbishop generally does 
not do it, and in the other dioceses 
it is entirely optional with the Bishop 
whether he will do it or not. In some 
of the other patents it is left open ; that 
is to say, the powers and duties of the 
Vicar General are declared to be what 
they have been in the time of their pre- 
decessors ; and, inasmuch as you cannot 
have two laws about the same ancient 
office, you must look and find what the 
old law was, and then, whatever the 
Bishop may do or say in a particular 
place, the Vicar General has the old 
power; he is the judicial officer; he 
comes under the Acts which transferred 
all spiritual jurisdiction to the Crown; 
and the Bishop has no more power to 
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diminish his duties or his rights than 
he has to increase them. erefore, 
although some of the patents, in evi- 
dently modern words, except the power 
of institution, I say that the 
whole of this allegation is founded 
upon a mistake. It is an _ entire 
mistake to suppose that institution 
to a living cannot be given by any- 
body but a Bishop. In the case of a 
donative (and nobody knows how many 
they are) the Bishop does nothing. 
Moreover, my Lords, I can tell youa 
fact that will astonish many of you- 
Your Lordships probably, most of you, 
are under the impression that a man is 
made a Bishopof aSee by the Archbishop 
of the Province. He is not. I ought to 
know, because I have had to read the 
Queen’s mandate at a good many con- 
secrations. The Archbishop is not 
ordered to consecrate him Bishop of any 
See ; he is ordered to consecrate him a 
Bishop. If he is translated from one 
See to another, or from no See at all 
toa Diocesan See in England, that is done 
entirely by the Crown : either by letters 
patent in the case of the new Bishop- 
rics where there are no Deans and 
Chapters ; or, if there is an election by 
the Dean and Chapter, it is done, as you 
know, under Congé d’élire; but further 
(which perhaps everybody does not 
know) if there is any mistake, or neglect, 
in obeying the Congé d’élire, the Crown 
can do it at once by letters patent. It 
is only the Crown therefore that gives 
any episcopal jurisdiction at all. If 
that is the case in regard to Bishops, 
it is surely asking us to swallow a good 
deal to ask us to believe that the 
personal intervention of the Bishop is 
necessary for institution. And so ends 
the whole of this claim, which 
is notoriously and obviously put 
forward by the High Church party, 
and is totally unfounded. I alluded 
a little time ago to a much higher 
authority than myself upon the question 
of the rights of the two Convocations 
to interfere in matters of this kind, 
except by petitions to Parliament, like 
anybody else. I find that my noble 
and learned Friend opposite me 
(the Earl of Selborne) in 1874, 
and I think again in 1881, said (con- 


firming Archbishop Tait) :— 
“Tam not aware of any ae nie on 
which any Statute of the Realm has been passed 


Lord Grimthorpe 
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on Ecclesiastical Courts or their procedure, 
when there has been any concurrent action 
of Convocation.” 

My noble and learned Friend also used 
lately, in an important, though not 
exactly legal, body called the House of 
Laymen, of which he is Vice-Chair- 
man, some very strong language 
about that very thing that I have been 
speaking of a little time ago—the 
English Church Union resolutions— 
however, I will not at this time 
of day stop to quote it. My 
noble and learned Friend is here, 
and he will recognise that I am 
correct. My Lords, not only he, but on 
more than one occasion Lord Cairns 
expressed very strong views against 
any recognition of Convocation, except 
in the one case in which I agree 
that they ought to be recognised— 
namely, the alteration of the services. 
When the Shortened Services Act, as 
it is popularly called, was passed, it 
was expressly referred by Her Majesty 
to Convocation—not to vote upon as a 
legislative body, but to rzport, as had 
been previously done by a Royal 
Commission. I do not question in the 
least the right of Convocation to 
petition either House of Parliament, 
or to report to Her Majesty when 
she desires them to do so. But 
I do entirely protest (to use my noble 
and learned Friends’ language in sub- 
stance) against their claiming any right 
to intervene in legislation. But, 
my Lords, I must also mention another 
person—not perhaps of so great legal 
weight as my noble and learned 
Friend, but of greater weight from 
other points of view—I mean the noble 
Marquess below me (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). In 1874, on the Public 
Worship Act, Convocation and the 
clergy generally protested against any 
interference by Parliament in far larger 
numbers than they have done at 
present. So they dia on the Burials 
Bill of 1880— 16,000 of them, 
besides the Convocations, protested, 
and you may see some of the 
threatening letters, as I may call 
them, which Archbishop Tait received, 
in his Life, which I suppose many 
of us have been reading lately. What 
said the noble Marquess in 1874 ?—and 
this is specially noticed, I see, in Arch- 
bishop Tait’s Life. He said: ‘“ The 
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claim of Convocation” (to interfere 
with a Bill of that kind) “ is entirely 
new”; and either then, or on 
another occasion (for I cannot quite 
make out from the book which it 
was) he said, “I protest against 
the competency of Parliament to 
deal with Clergy Discipline being 
denied.” How could you have a 
stronger declaration against the 
interference of Convocation than 
those of Lord Cairns, of my noble and 
learned Friend opposite, and I must add, 
of the noble Marquess? Yet the strange 
thing is that, after all that, it is Her 
Majesty’s Government who have 
taken upon them to alter your Lord- 
ships’ decision of last year, in which they 
concurred, and some of them actively, 
and to say, practically, to the laity of 
England, ‘‘ You shall not have a Clergy 
Discipline Act unless you will consent 
to alter the law of England, and let 
the Bishop be the person to declare, or 
refuse to declare, a living vacant after 
the incumbent has been convicted and 
sentenced.”” My Lords, I shall not 
trouble myself to move Amendments to 
this Bill. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment choose to go to the country with 
this declaration that the Protestant 
Church laity of England shall not get 
rid of bad clergymen without consenting 
to this first step in clerical aggression, 
that is their look-out, and not mine. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE: My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend, 
in the speech which he has just 
addressed to your Lordships, has gone 
into topics of very wide range, of which 
I should be the last to deny the im- 
portance. He has said many things 
with which I agree, and some things 
with which perhaps I may not 
agree; but I do not think it necessary 
on this occasion to define either the 
limits of my‘agreement with him or the 
points upon which I may not 
agree ; because it really does seem to 
me that nearly the whole of my noble 
and learned Friend’s speech was 
not strictly relevant to the Bill which 
is now before your Lordships. (Hear, 
ome | Certainly, if your Lordships 
ever had occasion to consider the pre- 
tensions advanced by the body, which 
has no public authority, to which my 
noble and learned Friend has referred, 
and whose recent manifesto he went 
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into in some detail, I am afraid that 
with all the respect which I feel for 
some members of that body, I should 
be found very much in agreement with 
my noble and learned Friend as to 
those pretensions. (Hear, hear.) But 
I do not think there is anything 
in this Bill which gives encourage- 
ment to those pretensions, or which 
those who advance them could claim 
as originating with them—I am 
totally unable to find anything of that 
kind. The words of this Bill, 
upon which my noble and learned 
Friend has thought it necessary 
to make the interesting and large com- 
ments which your Lordships have 
heard, are simply these :—That when a 
temporal Court has pronounced a 
certain sentence in cases which the 
Act defines, the preferment, if any, 
held by the clergyman should, without 
further trial, be declared by the Bishop 
to be vacant, as from the date at 
which the conviction becomes con- 
clusive. Now there are two classes 
of cases dealt with wno flatu b 

these words. One, as my noble an 

learned Friend has said, has been the 
subject of legislation already by the 
Treason and Felony Act of 1870, which 
Act declares the benefice of a clergy- 
man convicted of treason or felony to 
be actually void ; and, notwithstanding 
what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord, I must declare my 
agreement with the most rev. Pre- 
late, who said that there is nothing in 
this Bill which, if it passes into law, 
will repeal a syllable which is in that 
Act; if this Bill should pass into 
law, in the exact form in which 
it is now before the House, the 
effect of the Act of 1870 will continue 
to be what it is now,—namely, to 
make the benefice ipso facto vacant 
upon conviction of treason or felony; 
and that being so, I am unable to 
see what there is inconsistent with 
that Act in saying that upon that 
state of things arising the Bishop shall 
declare the benefice to be vacant. The 
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law says it is vacated, and what incon- 
sistency with that law there can be in 
saying that the Bishop shall declare 
it to be vacant, I am at a loss to under- 
stand ; and I can well believe that, not 
merely upon those somewhat imagina- 
tive grounds to which my noble and 
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learned Friend has referred, and which 
may open, as it seems to me, a very 
unnecessary field of controversy, but 
independently of those grounds, and 
for very plain, simple, and practical 
reasons, it may be a proper, and in 
some cases a very desirable thing, 
that the Bishop should declare 
a living to be vacant which the 
law has already made vacant in a 
certain state of circumstances. In 
cases of treason or felony, in all 
probability the matter may have some 
notoriety ; in the other class of cases 
with which this Act proposes for the 
first time to deal, namely, misde- 
meanours, it may, or may not be so; 
but anyhow, it seems desirable that the 
vacancy should be formally and officially 
declared and recorded. Whether the 
importance of this, from any point of 
view, is greater or less, if anyone 
thinks it, for practical or even for 
sentimental reasons, tobe desirable that 
the Bishop should make a declaration 
in conformity with the law and with 
the policy of the law, what there can 
be in that to rouse a storm of specula- 
tive objections I cannot conceive. If 
it pleases anyone I am content to do it 
for the sake of removing a difficulty, for 
the sake of removing opposition, for 
the sake, it may be, of satisfying even 
scruples with which I do not agree. 
If that in any quarter will tend to con- 
ciliate men’s minds and remove oppo- 
sition to a measure, which all agree to 
be in substance necessary and desirable, 
for my part I sincerely hope that such 
degree of consideration, even for men’s 
weaknesses, will rot appear to Parlia- 
ment to be a compromise of any 
principle. 

THe ArcuBisHop OF YORK: My 
Lords, there is at least one satisfaction 
to be found in the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Grimthorpe)— 
that he has certainly found out in the 
Bill every little weakness that it can 
possible have, and that you have before 
you the whole indictment that can be 

ssibly brought against it. I cannot 

elp feeling that it was very unfortunate 
that the noble and learned Lord was 
not consulted about this particular 
clause, or that he had no share in fram- 
ing it. Those who had that respon- 
sibility would have been able then to 
deal with and weigh his objections before 


The Earl of Selborne 
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the matter came into Parliament. But 
after what has been said by the noble 
and learned Lord who has just spoken, 
I do not think that any of us 
who are not lawyers, at least, 
can attach very grave import- 
ance to the tremendous difficulties 
which the noble and learned Lord has 
found in this Bill. For in the greater 
part of the noble and learned Lord's 
speech he was not discussing the Bill 
at ail; he was discussing the utterances 
of an utterly irresponsible body, and 
not dealing with the provisions con- 
tained in the words of the Bill itself ; 
and, in so doing, I think he has obscured 
the real points at issue, and mace 
difficulties to arise from the utterances 
of that society, which have not their 
origin in the Bill itself. My Lords, it 
is not my part to follow the noble and 
learned Lord in a discussion of all the 
enactments of past times which have 
dealt with this subject or with cognate 
subjects ; but yet I could not help 
being struck by the fact, when he 
made a complaint against the powers 
given to this Rule Committee in matters 
of procedure, that he at least ought to 
have remembered that in the Act of 
the 38th & 39th Vict., which consti- 
tuted the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, the very word “ procedure "’ is 
used in connection with the rules 
which were to be drawn up by that 
Committee, and they were not enacted 
in the Act itself. Further than this, 
the noble and learned Lord spoke of 
institution as a matter belonging really 
to the Vicar General, and he went into 
very learned arguments to prove that 
it is so; but I should like the noble 
and learned Lord to tell us whether 
any Vicar General could institute where 
there was no Bishop, or where there 
was nobody holding the position of the 
Bishop during the vacancy of the See. 
Is not the Vicar General in every case 
acting for the Bishop, and is it not the 
Bishop who institutes? Qui facit per 
alium facit per se. As regards the 
matter of the intervention of the 
Bishop, with which the noble and 
learned Lord finds so much objection, 
he must remember that from our 
point of view, whatever it may be from 
the point of view from which he 
regards it, the preferment of a 
parochial clergyman consists of twa 
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s: it involves the freehold that he 
possesses during the time he holds his 
office, but it involves also a spiritual 
element, which we call the cure of souls. 
Now, I hold that no Civil Court either 
does or would wish or profess to affect 
the spiritual cure of souls, but it claims, 
and rightly claims, the power to deprive 
of the preferment. As the noble and 
learned Lord has pointed out, the pre- 
ferment is vacant whether the Bishop 
declares it or not; but the Bishop de- 
sires to have the privilege, which 
belongs to his office, of declaring the 
cure of souls to be vacant, and of re- 
lieving the clergyman of that tremen- 
dous spiritual responsibility which the 
Bishop committed to him on the day of 
his institution. As regards this institu- 
tion, I do not know into what dioceses 
or what histories the noble and learned 
Lord has looked, or what acquaintance 
he has with the practice of the present 
da 





— GRIMTHORPE: Isaid I had 
looked into the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission. 

Tue ArcupisHorp or YORK: I[ 
can only say that during the 14 years 
of my own episcopate I have, in every 
instance, excepting when I have been 
absolutely prevented by circumstances, 
instituted the clergyman myself, and 
have never once asked the Vicar 
General to do it; and I propose to 
carry on that practice to the end of my 
episcopate, unless the noble and learned 
Lord can convince me, which he has 
not yet done, that I am wrong in so 
doing. What then the Bishop desires, 
and what in the Bill we are very 
thankful to find he is permitted to do, 
is to pronounce aclergyman incapable 
of handling a cure of souls if the Civil 
Court has deprived him of his prefer- 
ment, and the freehold involved 
in it. And is there nothing similar 
to this, my Lords, in other pro- 
fessions, if I may so speak of 
my own calling? Does the noble 
and learned Lord not know anything of 
disbarring? Is it not the case that for 
certain offences, for whicha lawyer is 
convicted by a Civil Court, after such 
conviction the legal authorities proceed 
to disbar that lawyer or to strike him 
off the rolls ? 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: It is mere 


surplusage. 
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Tae ArcupisHop or YORK: It 
may be mere surplusage, but it is what 
takes place ; and, if it takes place in the 

rofession to which the noble and 
earned Lord belongs, surely it is not a 
very unreasonable desire upon the part 
of a Bishop? The noble and learned 
Lord suggests that possibly the Bisho 
might refuse to do this. What woul 
be the circumstances? The living ig 
vacant, whether he refuses or agrees. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE : That is a 
mistake ; the living would not be vacant 
under the Bill. 

THe ArcupisHor oF YORK: I 
will not argue that point of law with the 
noble and learned Lord; I think that 
other lawyers of authority differ from 
him on that point; but in any case, 
supposing the Bishop refused, all that 
he could do would be to deprive himself 
of one of the privileges and prerogatives 
of his office ; for it would be impossible 
for him to retain in his living a clergy- 
man who had been found guilty of any 
of these crimes, and the living would 
become actually vacant, although the 
words do not remain as in the Bill of 
last year, ‘ipso facto vacated” by the 
sentence of the Court.” My Lords, I 
would say one word in conclusion—not 
that there is much to say after the 
exhaustive speech of my _ most 
rev. Brother,—but on behalf of the 
northern province I do most earnestly 
implore your Lordships to pass this 
Bill, and to pass it as it now stands 
before you. I do not mean without 
some modifications of detail—I am sure 
my most rev. Brother and myself are 
quite willing to accept such modifica- 
tions if they are likely to make the Bill 
more practicable ; for what we want is 
not an ideal Bill,—we want something 
now, and we do not get ideals just at 
the moment when we want them; we 
want something that will work and 
help usto get rid of these few,these very 
few unworthy clergymen who are found 
in our body, without being led into that 
interminable delay and incalculable 
expense which has attended the opera- 
tions of the law in such things in the 
days that are past. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
desire, in saying a few words in support 
of this Bill, to express my conviction 
that this measure rests upon a broad 
basis, and appeals widely for support in 
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that it deals with a matter in which 
not alone the Church of England is 
interested—because that ministers of 
religion should be enabled, under the 
existing law, to remain in charge of a 
parish or a living when they have been 
guilty of notorious misconduct and ill 
living, is an injury to religion itself, 
no matter what the sect or denomina- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Supposing that 
you have a man of this sort living in a 
parish, in charge of the parish, as 
representing the Church of Engiand 
there, can anybody doubt that his very 
existence there will be a stumbling 
block in the way of every minister of 
religion in the place? The Noncon- 
formist minister, who is endeavouring 
to bring men to a belief in the truths of 
religion, or to enforce upon them the 
morality of religion, finds the existence 
of such a person living in the midst of 
those whom he is addressing a serious 
hindrance to his work. Therefore, it 
seems to me that it isa mischievous and 
evil thing, far beyond the bounds of the 
Church itself, that such a state of 
things should exist, and that there 
should be no speedy and simple means 
of removing it. And, my Lords, I 
would go further, and I would say that, 
apart even from questions of religion, 
it is a mischievous thing as regards 
the interests of morality itself, because 
a minister of religion is teaching re- 
ligious truths intimately connected and 
associated with moral obligations; and 
can any one suppose, for a moment, that, 
even as regards mere moral influence, 
that moral influence will not be 
diminished, and the young very likely 
be freed from restraints which other- 
wise they might be led to regard, on 
account of a scandal of this sort 
existing in a particular part of the 
country ? Therefore, my Lords, it 
appears to me that there are grounds, 
quite apart from any grounds of the 
interest of the Church or the advantage 
to the Episcopate, in the reduction of 
the expenses of prosecutions, upon 
which support may be claimed for this 
Bill. No doubt, my Lords, there are 
those who are epposed to a measure of 
this description, because they are 
opposed to the existence of a Church 
establishment, and thiak that there 
should be a separatio: between the 
Church and the State; but I would 
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venture to suggest, even to them, that 
it is worthy of consideration whether 
it is not paying too high a price 
for any advantage that might be gained 
to the cause which they have at heart, 
to put an obstacle in the way of 
removing a scandal of this description, 
which is injurious to religion and 
morality. I am quite certain that if 
the time comes for the Church to be 
disestablished, its disestablishment will 
not rest upon a certain number of 
scandals existing in different parts of 
the country, arising from an immoral 
or a criminal clergyman; if the day 
should come, it will rest upon a much 
broader basis, and much wider con- 
siderations than these ; and they them- 
selves would be the first to rest it, and 
they do rest it upon such broad con- 
siderations. Therefore I trust that 
there may be a disposition to regard 
this measure upon its merits, as one 
in which all who have the interests 
of religion and morality at heart may 
find a common ground for the purpose 
of removing an evil which is injurious 
and mischievous to all. Now, my 
Lords, with regard to the criticisms of 
my noble and learned Friend opposite, 
I should like to say just a word or two. 
I am certainly not deeply impressed 
with the views which have found ex- 
pression in the document to which he 
has alluded ; but, on the other hand, I 
must frankly confess that I am not 
deeply convinced either by the argu- 
ments which my noble and learned 
Friend has produced as to the evil 
which would be done by yielding, if 
there be a yielding, to the extent con- 
tained in this Bill. I look at the thing 
from a practical point of view. I cannot 
see myself that there is any danger in 
giving, if it be an additional power, such 
additional power to the Bishop as is 
given by this Bill. What isit? It is 
only to say that, under certain cireum- 
stances, in the case of particular con- 
victions, the Bishop shall declare the 
living vacant. Well, my Lords, I do 
not think that a duty of that sort, aris- 
ing under the provision of an Act of the 
Legislature, is a recognition at all, cer- 
tainly not of any serious kind, of any 
such principles as my noble and learned 
Friend suggested areinvolvedin it. But, 
my Lords, I think there may be really 
a distinct advantage in requiring this 
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declaration, and for this reason: This 
Bill extends the findings of temporal 
Courts, which are in effect to render 
the living vacant, because they are to 
lead to the Bishop declaring it so. At 
present that exists only in the case of 
treason and felony. The Bill extends 
it te certain serious misdemeanours. 
But the more you extend pro- 
visions of that description, the more 
possible it is that the conviction may 
not be a matter of notoriety to every- 
body ; and there does seem to be a 
distinct advantage in requiring of some 
onea public declaration which shall make 
it, in each case, a matter of notoriety 
to those concerned and interested— 
amongst others to the patrons of livings— 
that the living has become vacant ; 
because, of course, the living becomes 
vacant from a particular time; and If 
it becomes so merely by reason of the 
conviction, the right of the patron 
would accrue at that time, and his 
right might lapse, possibly, without 
the matter being brought to his notice. 
Therefore I think there is an advantage 
in the provision that some official 
should make a public declaration 
of the avoidance of the preferment ; 
and I cannot see any more appropriate 
person than the Bishop of the diocese. 
Therefore there seemsto me a practical 
advantage in it; and I do not feel 
myself that, whatever view one may 
take upon the question, that has been a 
good deal discussed, there is any ad- 
mission of which anyone need be afraid. 
I would only suggest to the most rev. 
Prelate whether it might not be de- 
sirable to provide that, in case the 
Bishop failed, within a certain time to 
be limited (i¢must be a short time) to 
do it, it should be done by the Arch- 
bishop or the Vicar General—for this 
reason: that it is certainly a thing 
which should be speedily done. You 
might havea case, where the Bishop was 
ill, and not in a condition at the 
time to make the declaration; 
and, therefore, I think there is a 
reason for making a provision of that 
sort, which would probably be an 
additional safeguard gratifying to the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, and 
would, I think, be an improvement 
upon the Measure as it stands. And, 
my Lords, I would only say this, with 
regard to the apprehension that the 
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Bishops might refuse, and be liable to 
mandamus: that Bishops are liable to 
mandamus now for many acts that they 
have to do. In fact, cases of mandamus 
toa Bishop are within one’s own ex- 
perience. If a Bishop refuses to in- 
stitute, when he is bound to, he may 
be made the subject of, and is liable to 
mandamus; and, as my noble and 
learned Friend will know, there have 
been instances of mandamus to a 
Bishop for refusal to do an act which, 
by the law, he is bound to do. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE : If my noble 
and learned Friend appeals to me, 
he probably alludes to the Gorham 
case 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I was think- 
ing of Marshall v The Bishop of 
Exeter at the moment; that was a 
case of mandamus. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE: In the Gor- 
ham case you know the Bishop did not 
do it. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: Still with a 
provision of this sort I am not afraid of 
the Bishop not doing it. Ido not think 
we shall be driven to a mandamus; 
but, after all, if a mandamus has 
to be applied for, and is applied for, 
when a man has been convicted 
of a grave offence, and the statute 
has said that the Bishop should 
declare the living vacant, if the Bishop 
refuses to declare it vacant and goes 
to the extent of defying the law, 
I do not think there is any party who 
will have any great sympathy with him, 
or any great regret if he is made to 
obey the law. My Lords, I will not 
trouble you with any further observa- 
tions upon the details of the Bill; but 
I desired to state the grounds on which 
I give it my hearty support. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
(according to Order), and committed to 
a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next. 
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rose upon this subject, having upon 
four previous occasions discussed it at 
considerable length, I moved the Second 
Reading in a very perfunctory manner. 
The result was so much controversy 
that although the Bill was read a 
second time I acknowledge the neces- 
sity of going to-day into the question 
with greater accuracy and precision. 
At the same time I will not detain 
your Lordships longer than is neces- 
sary, especially after the serious debate 
which has taken place and from which 
it may seem an undue descent to pass 
to any lighter topic. In consequence 
of the black fogs which occurred con- 
secutively for five days about Christmas 
there has been lately a good deal of 
popular attention drawn to the subject. 
At that time the hunting world,—for 
frost occurred simultaneously,—being 
driven up to London might well have 
murmured at the darkness that awaited 
them; at the same time the skating 
world was under great impediments as 
it was scarcely possible to move to 
the ice in the vicinity of London. 
Now as these two worlds contain men 
of every class from the highest to the 
humblest, there can be no wonder at 
the feeling which existed and _ still 
continues to exist. The noble 
Marquess, the First Minister, and the 
noble Viscount sitting usually behind 
him (Viscount Midleton), who ques- 
tioned him not long ago, appear on this 
important subject to have opposite 
opinions. According to the noble Mar- 
quess it is useless to correct fogs as you 
would only change the colour. Accord- 
ing to the noble Viscount it would be 
possible to eliminate the essence of fog 
altogether as well as to remove the 
dark and solid particles which are now 
unfortunately added to it. My Lords, 
I hold a middle view between these two, 
as it appears to me, extreme opinions. 
I hold that it is possible to remove the 
black and solid particles but that it is 
beyond, at least the present grasp of 
science to deal entirely with fogs that 
spring not only from the exhalations of 
the river but also from the exhalations 
of the ocean. But in order to convince 
Her Majesty’s Government that it is 
worth while at least to eliminate the 
peculiar blackness which smoke must 
add to fogs, I would refer for a moment 
to some other cities. It is notorious 
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that fogs exist in other cities, but that the 
blackness and malignity of which we 
complain is entirely peculiar to our 
metropolis. I happened to witness a 
fog quite recently at Hamburg, which 
is in some degree analogous to London. 
It is the second city and the great port 
of the German Empire ; it is on a tidal 
river, not far from the mouth of it; it 
is exceedingly commercial, but not 
exclusively commercial. The fog there 
set in and lasted two or three days, and 
may be going on still; but as a witness 
of it I could mention that in conse- 
quence of its being confined to mere 
unblackened vapour, it had in it nothing 
at all to interrupt the traffic of the place, 
and nothing which could be injurious to 
health if due precautions were adopted. 
However that may be, my Lords, I 
think all men must admit tliat acampaign 
against the artificial must precede the 
campaign against the natural ingre- 
dients, that you must first direct your 
legislation against the peculiar element 
which we superadd to fogs existing 
here alone, and then aspire, perhaps, 
either by further drainage or by un- 
discovered agencies to combat the 
element itself in which fog originates. 
But there is something else to be 
remembered. The attention of the 
public has been drawn to fogs of late, 
and very justly ; but fogs are not at all 
the only evil which this kind of legis- 
lation is intended to control or to 
diminish. If by the efforts of the 
noble Viscount whoalluded to the subject 
fogs were entirely removed, you would 
still have the smoke of London; you 
would still have its effect on flowers, on 
furniture, on constructions, on health, 
and on the human system. But that 
topic I leave tothe noble Viscount to con- 
sider, hoping that he will bring to bear 
upon it the impressive eloquence which 
a few days ago drew down the admira- 
tion, if not the envy, of his leader. It 
has been powerfully treated by Mr. 
Rollo Russell, whose pamphlets on 
the subject have entitled him to 
just and great celebrity. He agrees, I 
think, with me in a rough estimate that 
for 20 days of actual fog you have, 
perhaps, 100 days in which our light 
and sunshine is obstructed. I will 
now go on and touch in a few words 
upon the details of the measure. As 
framed this year, the Bill adheres, as 
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quitted a Select Committee in the year 
1887, comprising the Duke of West- 
minster, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Mount Temple, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, the Earl Brownlow, Lord 
De Vesci, Lord Monkswell, and 
Lord Dundonald. In compliance with 
the Public Health Act, which passed 
only last Session, it is necessary that 
certain functions should be transferred 
to the Local Government Board which 
were originally entrusted to the Home 
Office. It is also requisite to refer to 
certain Acts of Parliament which exist 
instead of others which are abrogated. 
The executive authority of the Bill will 
as before reside entirely in the Vestries. 
The Local Government Board, if the 
Vestries are inert, will have admonitory 
powers to impel them, but it will not 
be able to keep their bye-laws beyond 
a certain limit inabeyance. There isa 
special clause, although it was not 
needed except for clearness, to prohibit 
all entry into the interior of houses. 
The Bill dictates nothing to house- 
hoiders, but leaves them to avert 
objectionable smoke by any method they 
think proper. It is less disturbing and 
less drastic than the law as it now exists 
at Dresden. The law of Dresden, 
of which I have a copy, gives the 
authorities control over interior arrange- 
ments instead of merely laying down 
that the householder should do any- 
thing he chooses except to permit black 
smoke to flow out of his chimneys. 
The Bill, as always, rests on the funda- 
mental principle that the householder 
is entitled to burn whatever he desires 
in any mode he fancies, but is not 
entitled to send into the public 
air elements which vitiate it. It is 
a principle which came into existence 
so long ago as the time of Charles IT. 
who directed Mr. Evelyn, the well- 
known proprietor of Wootton, the author 
of the Diary, to frame a measure to 
support it. It is only by the use of 
coal in its bituminous and uncorrected 
forms during two centuries that we 
have become gradually demoralised 
and have lost sight of the principle, 
while at the same time our habita- 
tions and our thoroughfares have 
been gradually thrown into an 
obscurity from which it is now desirable 
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to rescue them. My Lords, I wish 
with a view to the satisfaction of noble 
Lords to answer a question which is 
nearly certain to suggest itself, al- 
though I am not bound to do so by the 
provisions of the Bill. It is a question 
as to how the new law would be carried 
out in practice. I can only give my 
personal impression that it would be 
carried out in practice with the greatest 
ease and with the minimum of outlay, 
by mixing anthracite and coke 
rather than by changing and 
modifying fire-places. Having been 
much in Germany last autumn, 
and having opportunities of entering 
into the subject with the first 
mechanical inventor, and also in con- 
sequence of other observations, and 
looking also to the movement of the 
public mind, I learn that anthracite is 
there regarded as the true and practical 
solution of the problem. I have 
convinced myself by some inquiry not 
only that anthracite may be drawn 
from Germany and from America but 
that in the Principality of Wales large 
stores of it exist which have not been 
exhausted. But supposing that no 
effect immediately arises, I should still 
contend that the Bill will be salutary. 
It will embody in the Statute Book the 
principle that domestic as well as in- 
dustrial smoke requires to be com- 
bated. No doubt some further legis- 
lation may very possibly be requisite. 
Amended statutes may be frequent 
before an absolute solution is arrived at, 
but that has often been the case on other 
subjects. I happen to remember the 
late Sir Robert Peei remarking in 
the House of Commons that although 
he had been over thirty years in Par- 
liament he never knew a Session in 
which there had not been a new Bill 
for regulating salmon. But he did not 
therefore draw an inference that legis- 
lation upon salmon had been useless. 
If he had, I am inclined to think 
that no one who knows the Tweed or 
any Scottish river would have been 
able to agree with him. I will now, 
my Lords, briefly answer an objection 
of the noble Viscount, to the effect 
that no Bill upon this subject can be 
carried unless a Government initiates 
it. Glad indeed should I have 
been 
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had resolved upon that conduct, 
But I am bound to point out, as it ap- 
pears to escape the recollection of some 
who may exert an influence upon the 
measure, that the Bill as it left the 
Select Committee was on the point of 
being adopted by this House, and there 
is no proof that it would not have 
gained the sanction of the other. Her 
Majesty’s Governmentintended to sup- 
port it with one or two minute Amend- 
ments, which would have been easily 
accepted. It was then destined to a 
smooth and unresisted course, so far 
at least as the Third Reading in this 
House, when at an unusual stage 
and in an unexpected manner a noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches—I think 
he is absent to-day, I mean the 
Earl of Wemyss—came forward to 
oppose it. His oratorical ability was 
such—and I refer to it without the 
slightest acrimony—that he carried 
round the Government, who were 
induced to swerve from their original 
design, and resolved upon outvoting it. 
[ recall it merely to show your Lord- 
ships that had it not been for something 
wholly unforeseen, wholly, unexpected, 
and, to a great extent, unprecedented, 
the labours of that Committee would 
not have been thrown away, and it is 
probable, at least, that the law would 
now be in existence. What tends 
strongly to urge it upon both Houses 
is the grave consideration, that unless 
something is done to improve the air 
and light of the Metropolis it may not 
be easy to maintain it as the capital 
much longer; but that topic is much too 
large for me to handle it this evening. 
My Lords, if your Lordships have the 
goodness, as I scarcely doubt, to read 
the Bill a second time, I am glad to 
understand that by the arrangement 
now in force it will naturally go - be- 
fore a Committee of the whole House. 
That is my object. I desire that its 
clauses shall there be freely canvassed 
and impartially decided on. If a 
question had arisen as to whether it 
should go before a Committee of the 
whole House or before the Standing 
Committee, I should have had some 
further observations to address to you, 
which I am glad that I can properly 
avoid; and I will now, therefore, 
merely move that the Bill be read a 


second time. 
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2." —(The Lord Stratheden and 


Campbell.) 


“THe Duke or WESTMINSTER: 
My Lords, I desire to make one or two 
remarks, and they shall be very short, 
in the hope that you will be induced 
to read this Bill a second time. The 
principle has been accepted on previous 
occasions by your Lordships, and its 
objects are twofold—namely, to enable 
the Sanitary Authorities of London to 
make bve-laws for abating, or regula- 
ting, the emission of smoke of houses 
and buildings, and those that are not 
included in the Public Health Act of 
last Session. The machinery of the 
present Bill is identical with that of 
the Public Health Act of 1891, and 
will apply to the same extended ayea. 
Therein, of course, London becomes 
very much enlarged. The old Acts 
affect only the inside ring, it may be so 
called, of London ; and there is a very 
great deal of smoke beyond that ring ; 
and that area is proposed to be in- 
cluded in the present Bill. It atfects, 
as you wiil observe, the emission of 
smoke, not only from factories, but 
from private houses and those very 
great offenders in the matter of smoke, 
the hotels and clubs of London. Your 
Lordships may very often have ob- 
served that about luncheon time, at 
2 o'clock, Pall Mall is very often 
over shadowed with a dense pall of 
smoke coming out from those clubs at 
that interesting time of day. The 
second part of the Bill is to enable the 
County Council to make byelaws, in all 
cases of new houses, for the construc- 
tion of fire-places so that they may 
consume the smoke which arises from 
them. I hold this to be a very moderate 
and almost permissive Bill, because 
it gives powers to Local Authorities 
for the execution of the Act. As your 
Lordships are well aware, the evil is in- 
creasing, and must increase, owing to 
the number of additional fire-places 
that are built every year. It has been 
computed that the amount of coal 
consumed in one year amounts to the 
enormous total of 8,000,000 tons—that 
is the bituminous coal full of smoke. 
It is easy to see that that enormous 
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amount is being increased every year 
by the increase of population, and the 
increase in the number of houses in all 
parts of London. There is also the 
melancholy consideration, in connection 
with the case, that there are fogs and 
fogs—of course country fogs are not so 
deleterious as London fogs, because 
the London fogs are thickened and 
deepened by the amount of smoke that 
adheres to the globules in the air; but 
I am sorry to say that by the register 
the foggy days in 1887 were 93; in 
1888, 119; in 1889, 151; and in the 
year 1890 they amounted to the larger 
number of 156. All that shows a very 
increasing state of the evil, and one 
which this Bill may affect. We 
cannot expect very much from it; 
but we hope it may tend to affect it 
in some slight degree. In regard to 
the state of the law of prosecutions for 
offences against the Act, the law at 
present affects only the industrial 
chimneys ; and it has been considered 
that there is a spirit of some unfairness 
when other chimneys, also emitting a 
great deal of smoke, are let off, and are 
not subject to the provisions of the law. 
This question no doubt affects the 
decision in some cases of the Bench ; 
at all events, the law would be 
more efficiently carried out if all 
the chimneys in London were placed so 
far upon an equality. It is also held 
that, if this Bill were passed, inven- 
tions for the consumption and getting 
rid of smoke will be very considerably 
stimulated. Those inventions are being 
arrived at every day, and I have a line 
here from Mr. Brunner, M.P., of the 
large firm of Brunner Mond and Co., 
Northwich, the great alkali works, 
where he tells me that 125 tons of slack 
at 7s. a ton produce in his case four 
tons of sulphide of ammonium worth 
£l2aton. At that rate, 7s. a ton for 
25 tons of slack, he makes a total of 
£43 7s., and by the sale of four tons of 
ammonia, produced by that consump- 
tion of slack, he makes £10 10s. a ton, 
or £42 10s. Thatis sofar satisfactory 
and encouraging as showing that, by 
the production of this very valuable 
ammonia, no very considerable loss, in 
fact hardly any loss at all is entailed 
by the consumption of smoke. At the 


same time that would not apply, or 
very slightly, to the question of smoke 
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consumption in London; but it may 
fairly be considered to apply to in- 
dustrial factories. Then there is an 
increasing consumption of oil in the 
heating of London, and of gas and 
coke ; and facilities are given by low 
prices for numbers of poor ple to 
avail themselves of gas and coke. Then 
again anthracite coal can be obtained 
in any quantity in the world, both from 
South Wales and America, where the 
supply is practically inexhaustible ; and 
I understand that in Paris anthracite 
coal is used to a very considerable and 
large extent ; and there are restrictions 
there as to the consumption of smoke ; 
I am not sure what they are, but there 
are considerable restrictions; with the 
result that a great deal of smokeless 
coal, anthracite, and coke (I do not 
know about gas) isused. The question 
of the consumption of smoke, my 
Lords, does not affect us in our position 
as much as it does the poorer classes 
of the community ; we can get away 
to purer and fresher air, at all events, 
occasionally; but the poor cannot, 
many of them,—the great bulk of 
them,—are in London day after day, 
and week after week, through sunshine 
and through fog ; and I think in their 
interests my noble Friend the promoter 
of this Bill, and those who wish to see 
something, however slight (and I do 
not believe in any very great result 
from this Bill, certainly not so far as 
the private grates are concerned), 
may do some good, and we should be 
very glad if your Lordships would, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
consent to pass the Second Reading of 


this Bill. 

*THe PRIME MINISTER anv 
SECRETARY or STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
of Satissury): My Lords, I will not 
resist the appeal to pass the Second 
Reading of this Bill; but the noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill spoke 
of indirect pledges of approval. I beg 
to say beforehand that, by assenting 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, I 
give no pledges as to what we may 
think it right to do at any further stage 
of it. I cannot help feeling that the 
noble Lord who has just sat down is 
indulging in sanguine anticipation, and 
that the results will not be very large, 
even if it were possible to carry out 
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the measures which he suggests ; and, 
if the results are not large, I do not 
think we shall be paid for losing the 
comfort of a flaming fire. I was a 
little alarmed at the proposal of the 
noble Lord that we should recoup our- 
selves, for the expense of a new instal- 
lation, by the manufacture of sulphide 
of ammonium in our own houses. I do 
not know whether the noble Lord is 
familiar with that drug. 

THe Duke or WESTMINSTER: 
No. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
It smells more exactly like a drain 
than any drug I know; and I am 
afraid we shall hardly thank the reform 
that the noble Lord has brought in if 
we are compelled to have much of it 
about us. However, what I would 
suggest to the noble Lord is that if we 
read the Bill a second time he should 
allow us to refer it to Lord Midleton’s 
Committee, so soon as that Committee 
is appointed. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* 
(according to Order), and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House. 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [4.1.] 
(No. 10.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL 
(No. 17.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
this is a Bill to effect certain amend- 
ments in the Conveyancing and Law 
of Property Act, 1881. The Bill is 
similar to, and, I believe, identical 
with a Bill which passed through the 
other House last Session, and was read 
a second time in your Lordships’ 
House ; but at a very late period of 
the Session—in fact at the very close ; 
and, on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee, the noble Marquess opposite 
suggested that the Bill was one of 
some importance, and that it was too 
late to deal with it during the Session. 
My Lords, it has ccme up early 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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enough this Session for us to be 
able to deal with it. The Bill 
contains a variety of Yassin 4 
of them entirely independent; and, 
therefore, there is no principle involved 
in the Bill; it is a question simply of 
the expediency and propriety of each of 
the several provisions. The first of 
those provisions relates to cases of for- 
feiture by bankruptcy or execution ; 
if the property is conveyed to another, 
within the time limited in the Bill, 
it avoids the result of bankruptcy or 
execution, the effect of which will be 
to preserve to the creditors of the 
bankrupt, very often, property that is 
very valuable ; because, in some cases, 
there have been failures in building 
operations, and the result has been 
very disastrous to the creditors, owing 
to the impossibility of dealing with the 
property in this way. The next pro- 
vision relates to conditions against 
assigning or under-letting; it enables 
the Court to relieve from a forfeiture, 
by assigning or under-letting, where the 
permission to assign has been un- 
reasonably withheld, and to pre- 
vent money being insisted upon by 
way of payment for the licence 
to assign. As your Lordships are 
aware, the Act of 1881 contains pro- 
visions enabling the Court to relieve 
against certain forfeitures, but excepts 
the particular cause of forfeiture with 
which I am now dealing. My Lords, 
it would not be right to pass a measure 
of that sort without considerable safe- 
guards. The Bill excludes from this 
section all agricultural or pastoral land ; 
it excludes mines or minerals; it 
excludes a house used, or intended to 
be used, as a public-house ; it excludes 
what I may briefly describe as a fur- 
nished house ; and it excludes property 
with respect to which the personal 
qualifications of the tenant are of 
importance for the preservation of it. 
To all those cases the Act does not 
apply. It only applies, in short, where 
the personal qualification or position 
of the tenant is a matter of in- 
difference ; and in those cases it 
provides that the Court may relieve 
against forfeiture, if the permission 
to assign is unreasonably withheld. 
Then there are certain powers inserted 
for the protection of under-lessees, 
enabling the Court to give certain 
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relief, that I need not trouble your 
Lordships with in detail. The only 
other provision is to remove doubt as 
to whether in the Act of 1881 “ lease ” 
includes also ‘‘an agreement to let” ; 
there has been judicial doubt on that 
point, and that is removed by that last 
section. My Lords, as I said before, 
I believe there are some amendments 
which it is desirable to propose to the 
Bill, which my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Selborne), who is not 
here now, has indicated to me, which 
may have to be considered. I ask 
your Lordships now only to give a 
Second Reading to the Bill, which, as 
I have said, involves no question of 
principle, but is simply a question of 
expediency. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend 
has truly said, I think, that there is no 
particular principle involved in the 
Bill; but I am rather anxious to guard 
myself against the qualified approval 
that I once gave to the Bill by saying 
that, upon a more mature and careful 
consideration of it, I cannot help 
thinking that there are one or two 
objections to the form in which it is 
cast. I will tell my noble and learned 
Friend at once that I am only referring 
to that part of the Bill which has 
reference to conditions or covenants to 
assign. With respect to the rest of 
the Bill I entirely concur in its pro- 
visions. In the first place, I want to 
point out that I think the Bill is 
improperly cast, and ought te be 
amended in that respect. Instead of 
making a general proposition, from 
which you afterwards exclude almost 
everything (which seems to me a very 
awkward mode of drafting), the 
more natural course would be to 
say that which you intend to be 
the subject of enactment. But I 
have a still more serious objection to 
the form in which the third Clause 
is conceived; that is, by giving 
a non-natural and unreal meaning to 
words which in themselves have a very 
common and reasonable meaning. It 
is te be enacted there that “in all 
leases” and so on— 

“Containing a covenant against assigning 
or underletting "— 

I omit any unnecessary repetition of 
words meaning the same thing— 
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“Such covenant, condition or agreement 

shall be deemed to be subject to a proviso 
to the effect that such licence or consent shall 
not be unreasonably withheld.” 
It seems to me that the more natural 
thing would be, if you mean to prohibit 
the landlord from entering into such a 
contract, to prohibit it, and it would be 
plainly manifest upon the face of the 
instrument. But to say that people are 
to contract in words of ordinary common 
sense, and that the Legislature should 
put upon it, in a Statute which very 
few people but lawyers would see, 
another and entirely different meaning 
and additional condition, seems to me 
very unreasonable. I think a more 
reasonable and rational way of doing 
it would be to say that in such cases as 
you want to exclude, it shall not be 
lawful to enter into any such contract. 
And, my Lords, one word as to the 
fourth exception— 

“Any property with respect to which the 
personal qualifications cf the tenant are of 
importance for the preservation of the value 
or character of the property.” 


My Lords, I am not quite certain that 
I am able to comprehend what are the 
“ personal qualifications of the tenant,” 
and I do not quite know whether I am 
able to define beforehand what is “‘ the 
value or character of the property.’”’ In 
a hunting county, for instance, would it 
be a personal qualification of the 
tenant that he can shoot foxes or any- 
thing of that sort? That is one illus- 
tration of what I mean. But the things 
are so wide that the difficulty I have is 
whether that is not a trap for a law- 
suit, and whether, although it looks 
very innocent in itself, and you would 
say that it was very unreasonable of a 
landlord to refuse except where the 
character or value of the property is 
affected by the personal qualifications 
of the tenant, yet, when one comes to 
analyse it (and I admit that I did not 
myself at first consider the full effect 
and value of those words), I confess it 
looks to me very much as if it would 
be a very interesting Debate, possibly 
in a great number of Courts, as to what 
it meant ; and, although that might be 
very interesting to the learned profes- 
sion, it might not be so interesting 
either to the tenant or the landlord. 
My Lords, I have thought it only right 
to call attention to this matter. I 





agree with my noble and learned Friend 
that there is a good deal that is of 
value in this Bill which I should be 
sorry to see lost ; but I think that in 
the Standing Committee it would be 
very desirable to see whether some con- 
struction cannot be put upon those 
words to prevent their being made 
really a trap for people getting into 
lawsuits without really knowing that 
they were in dispute at all. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
shall, of course, be glad to consider the 
points to which my noble and learned 
Friend has called attention, and I 
quite agree with him that there may be 
improvements made inthe drafting of 
the Bill. It arises, as my noble and 
learned Friend knows, I daresay, from 
this: that the Bill is introduced ina 
certain form, and various proposals are 
accepted from opponents of the Bill, so 
as to satisfy them ; and then the result 
is that it comes up with everybody 
satisfied, but not always, consequently, 
in the best possible form. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* (ac- 
cording to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir Arthur William Acland Hood, 
G.C.B., Retired Admiral of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet, having been created 
Baron Hood of Avalon in the county 
of Somerset—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAY 
BILLS. 


Message from the Commons, That 
they have come to the following Re- 
solution, namely— 


That a Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons be appointed to consider the best method 
of dealing with the Electric and Cable Railway 
Schemes pro to be sanctioned within the 
limits of the Metropolis by Bills introduced, 
or to be introduced, in the present Session, 
— to aor oe opinion as to whether 
undergroun ilways worked by electricit; 
or cable traction Pn calculated to affo 
sufficient accommodation for the present and 
probable future traffic; as to whether any, 
and which, of the schemes propose satisfactory 
lines of route ; as to the terms and conditions 
under which the subsoil should be appro- 
priated; whether any, and, if any, what 
schemes should not be proceeded with duri 
the present Session ; and to desire their - 
ships’ concurrence thereto. 

The said Message to be taken into 


consideration to-morrow. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.L.|, 
(No. 29). 

A Bill for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by re enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [H.L.] (No. 30). 
A Bill to consolidate enactments relating to 
the marriage of British subjects outside the 
United Kingdom: And 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION BILL 
{x.L.] (No. 31). 

A Bill to generalise and amend certain 
statutory provisions for the protection of 
persons acting in the execution of statutory 
and other public duties. 

Were presented to the Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[H.L.]—(No. 5.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[#.L.]—(No. 4.) 

Moved, That the Order of the 22nd 
of February last negativing the Stand- 
ing Committee be rescinded.—(The Lord 
Chancellor); agreed to; and Bill re- 
committed to the Standing Committee. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]—(No. 12.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL 
[H.1.]—(No, 24.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for codifying the Law relating to the 
sale of s—Was presented by the Lord 
Herschell; read 1°; and to be printed. 
(No. 32.) 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill intituled “An Act to amend the Law 
in regard to bridges in Scotland "—Was 
sented by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) ; LI; 
and to be printed (No. 33.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





WESTMINSTER (PARLIAMENT 
STREET, &c.) IMPROVEMENT BILL 
(by Order.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*(3.9.) Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND, 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): I rise to 
oppose the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It is no new proposal; it is the pro- 
longation for some three years more of 
exceptional powers granted to private 
individuals, with a proposal to with- 
draw the safeguards which the Act of 
1887 possessed. By that Act it was ar- 
ranged that a certain company should 
be formed with £500,000 capital, of 
which £100,000 was to be paid up as 
a safeguard for the carrying out of the 
work. Well, five years have elapsed 
and no company has been formed, and 
not a penny of the capital has been sub- 
scribed. I may say from my own know- 
ledge that the promoters have been to 
almost every financial authority in the 
City of London to try and get their 
case taken up; and the financial 
authorities, having examined the ques- 
tion, have decided there is no chance of 
any profit being made ; and one and all 
have utterly declined to have anything 
to do with the scheme. Why is this the 
case? Because when the Bill was before 
Parliament, to buy off opposition, an 
enormous number of agreements were 
recklessly made, regardless of results 
should the company ever be formed— 
the object simply was to buy off 
Opposition. But now they find that, 
so long as these agreements exist, it is 
impossible for the company to be 
successful fn any possible way. 
We are told that the First 
Commissioner of Works is in favour 
of this scheme, and I do not 
wonder at it if that isso. IfI were 
First Commissioner I should help on 
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the Bill, because the Board of Works 
is one of the parties bought off with an 
agreement. No doubt if the scheme 
could be carried out it would be a good 
thing for the Board of Works; but at 
the present moment it is really a short- 
sighted policy on the part of the Board 
of Works, cause to continue the 
existing agreement wouid a 
hamper the Department, and render 
it impossible to make terms with 
a boné fide company. Certainly 
this company will never be able to 
carry the scheme through. If any 
profit is to be made it certainly will not 
be made by the present promoters, and 
the scheme is not one that should be 
left to be carried out by private indi- 
viduals. This is the finest site in the 
whole of the Metropolis. If the front 
part of a piece of Parliament Street 
were removed, and the Public Offices 
extended from the Local Government 
Board through the land which belongs 
to the Government up to George 
Street, I say it is one of the finest sites 
you can possibly have in this Metro- 
polis, and if the work were taken up by 
a responsible body a very great im- 
provement would be carried out. But 
I contend there is now no prospect of 
it being carried out, and to pass this 
Bill is simply to lock up the site for 
a still further period of time. I 
notice that the name of _ the 
Cadogan Estate Company has been 
imported into the case; but | 
do not see what that company 
has to do with it. That company is in 
no way bound by the Bill, and is 
merely introduced as a kind of stalk- 
ing-horse to make the House of Com- 
mons believe that if the Bill 
passes this company will see their 
way to have something to do with it. 
But the mention of the company is 
deceptive, for the company are under 
no obligation. It is a company with 
no capital whatever. I believe the 
whole of that company’s work was 
carried on by means of debentures, and 
the company have no capital to carry out 
the undertaking even if they wished to 
do so. The Cadogan Company have 
carried out improvements on the land 
they acquired from Lord Cadogan ; but 
then that estate was vacant; but this 
ground is covered with buildings of a 
valuable description. We are told that 
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the company may raise money on de- 
bentures ; but that will mean ground 
rents 50 per cent. above any other rents 
in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
is perfectly impossible that they can 
get any financial authority to take up 
the debentures saddled with the con- 
ditions they will be obliged to make— 
conditions which were entered into 
when the Bill was last before the House 
of Commons, and for the purpose of 
buying off opposition. If this Bill is 
passed in its present form it will do 
away with all the protection to public 
and private interests which Parliament 
has thought necessary. This is 
an attempt to do away with Clause 
4, which is the only protection 
the public have that the scheme 
will ever be carried out. I believe all 
the owners of the property in the 
neighbourhood are opposed to the 
hanging up of this site for another 
three and a half years, for they are con- 
vinced that the body of gentlemen who 
are promoting this Bill, however well- 
intentioned, are unable to carry out the 
scheme. A Petition has been presented 
to this House by the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, in which they say they are 
owners of three of the largest houses in 
Great George Street, and that they are 
in treaty for the acquisition of another 
adjoining (No. 27), and they propose to 
pull the whole down and to erect a 
large building for their institute on the 
site. All this will be stopped for three 
years if this Bill is granted, and though 
they might not object to that if they 
had an assurance that the scheme would 
really be carried out, they protest that 
there is no chance of this being done. 
I hope the House will not read this Bill 
a second time, not because the House 
is opposed to the scheme proposed, but 
because the position of the promoters is 
such that the scheme can never be 
carried out. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.20.) Mr. GILES (Southampton) : 
This is called a Westminster Improve- 
ment Bill, and it would be a great 


Mr. Dixon-Hartland 


Westminster, €c. 


{COMMONS} 
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improvement to remove the block of 
houses between Parliament Street and 
King Street, but there is not the least 
necessity for the creation of a new 
street from the middle of the Foreign 
Office quadrangle to Westminster Abbey. 
In the carrying out of this design valu- 
able properties would be destroyed, 
amongst others the building forming 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, which 
has existed for 75 years, and which 
has a frontage of over 120 feet. This 
Bill has been before the House in 1887 
and in 1890, and the powers have 
lapsed. The promoters, whoare simply 
impecunious speculators, are now trying 
to renew these powers, to the prejudice 
of all the inhabitants dwelling in the 
neighbourhood. It has been decided 
by the Institute of Civil Engineers to 
rebuild their property, but are they to 
wait in a state of uncertainty for another 
three years, and with, as they think, 
no chance of the scheme being carried 
out ? 

*(3.21.) Coroner MAKINS (Essex, 
S.W.): So far as I gather, nothing has 
been said against the principle of the 
Bill, and that, I understand, is the 
subject of debate on a Second 
Reading. A great deal of what has 
been said by hon. Members may 
be perfectly true; but the question 
as to whether or not further safeguards 
are necessary for the protection of 
private interests is a question for the 
consideration of the Committee to 
whom the details of the Bill will be 
referred. Now the history of the Bill 
is not quite that given by the hon. 
Member for the Uxbridge Division 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland). The object of 
the Bill now before the House is to 
bring back the position to what it was 
when the Bill left this House in 1887. 
The 4th clause, on which so much 
stress has been laid by the hon. Mem- 
ber, was inserted at the last moment 
in the House of Lords at the instance 
of Sir Richard Nicholson, clerk to the 
Middlesex County Council and an 
occupier in the district, who is also the 
leader of the present opposition. Sir 
Richard Nicholson’s position is this: 
he made an agreement with the pro- 
moters of the Bill for the protection of 
his own interests, and at the last moment 
he got this clause put in. The pro- 
moters took it and have since honestly 
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endeavoured to carry it out, but now 
the object of the Bill is to get rid of 
the 4th clause, because the promoters 
find it is impossible to raise the money 
in the way provided—that is, by sub- 
scription of £500,000 in open Stock. 
Investors will not subscribe to an 
undertaking of this kind in open Stock, 
but they will take Debentures with a 
contingent claim on profits if hereafter 


made. The hon. Member has alluded 
to the Cadogan Land Com- 
pany, and the connection of this 


company with the matter is simply 
this: they have succeeded in carrying 
out, I will not say a precisely similar, 
but in most respects a similar under- 
taking ; they have made great improve- 
mentson the Cadogan Estate in Cadogan 
Square and Lennox Gardens, which 
they have converted into one of the 
handsomest quarters of London, and 
what has been done once can, in all pro- 
bability, be done a second time, and if it 
should not be done, those whose interests 
are concerned are protected over and 
over again in most cases by agreements, 
and they have also the ample protection 
of the Lands Clauses Act incorporated 
into this Bill, which safeguards can, if 
the Committee think necessary, be in- 
creased and extended ; and, lastly, they 
have this protection, that no property 
can be taken until the money is pro- 
vided. The alarm expressed by my 
hon. Friend is, therefore, exaggerated. 
He says he does not want to have this 
matter hung up for the next three 
years. Nor do the company wish to 
have the scheme hung up for the next 
three years ; but, unfortunately, through 
the action of the opposition, the 
scheme has been hanging since 1887, 


owing to the very clause it is 
now sought to remove. I do not 
wish to trifle with the House, 


and I therefore say that if the clause 
be re-enacted neither the promoters nor 
the Cadogan Company could possibly 
undertake the scheme. If, therefore, 
the House should be of opinion that 
the safeguards provided by the 4th 
clause are necessary and ought to be 
inserted, then the House had better 
throw out the Bill at once, for it will 
be absolutely impossible to carry out 
the improvements. It is not necessary 
to say a word in favour of the improve- 
ments. They are most desirable. That 
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is admitted. The only question is, who 
are todo them? In the Petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Gentleman on behalf 
of those whom he represents, it is as- 
serted that the improvements ought to 
be carried out by public authority. Weil, 
the London County Council have been 
approached, and their opinion is that 
the work ought to be done by the 
Government. They decline to under- 
take the wideningof Parliament Street ; 
they say it is more an embellishment 
than a public improvement, and they 
say it should be undertaken by the 
Government; and I daresay the right 
hon. Gentleman will tell us that the 
Treasury are not prepared to find the 
money. So it follows that the only 
other resource is a private company 
which will act under the powers of 
the Bill if the House will grant 
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them. The Government look with 
benevolence on the undertaking, 
because they have acquired con- 


siderable property, which now lies 
idle, which they cannot deal with, but 
which under this scheme they can 
make useful to the public service ; but, 
in any case, before they allow a single 
step to be taken, they would have to be 
satisfied, and would be satisfied, that 
the promoters were able to carry out their 
intentions. The last day for petitioning 
has gone by, and two Petitions only 
have been presented. One of these is 
from the gentlemen who are represented 
by the hon. Member who has spoken, 
and the other is from the Middlesex 
County Council. The Chairman of the 
County Council informs me that they 
look with favour on the project, and 
that theirs is merely a watching Peti- 
tion, so as to get a further safeguard, 
should it be found necessary, in Com- 
mittee. This is really a matter of 
procedure. The nature of the improve- 
ments intended is well-known, and 
it is for the House to decide whether 
the Bill should pass this stage, whether 
the Bill of 1887 should be re-passed 
without the fatal clause introduced in 
the House of Lords, so as to enable the 
company to carry out this much-needed 
improvement. I do not know what the 
Chairman of Ways and Means may 
have to say on the subject, but it 
appears to me the question raised by 
my. hon. Friends are wholly questions 
for Committee, and that they have not 
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at all attacked the principle of the 
measure, which is the question to be 
decided by the House now. 

(3.29.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAAC- 
SON (Tower Hamlets, Stepney): 
A short time since papers and plans 
in relation to this scheme were 
brought to me. I examined them, 
and I found that the ideas of various 
leaseholders were so capacious that 
I could see no chance of carrying 
out the scheme so beneficial to 
the neighbourhood. Any hon. Mem- 
ber who has examined the matter must 
come to the conclusion I have arrived 
at, that this locality is one of the 
grandest quarters in the whole of 
London. It might be made an embel- 
ishment to the Houses of Parliament, 
to Westminster Abbey, to the whole 
Metropolis. But I do object to the 
House of Commons being made the 
means of foisting a company on the 
public. Not a penny of capital has 
been subscribed, and when the project 
was put before me, and I found that the 
House was to be asked to assist in float- 
ing the company, I would have nothing 
to do with it. I hope the House will 
not pass the measure until perfectly 
convinced that the capital has been 
found. If there are gentlemen interested 
in these improvements, let them find 
the money and make their profit in 
the best way they can, and not come to 
the public to subscribe for a purpose 
out of which they will never get a 
penny. 

*(3.30.) THe FIRST COMMIS- 
SIONER or WORKS (Mr. Priunxet, 
Dublin University): As the Depart- 
ment I have the honour to represent has 
been referred to, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say a few words. As to 
the prospects of the scheme as a com- 
mercial undertaking I express no 
opinion whatever, and as to whether 
the Billis a proper one in its details, 
that isa question, I think, forthe decision 
of a Committee upstairs. So far as the 
Department of Works is concerned we 
are, speaking generally, satisfied with 
the proposals contained in the Bill. My 
hon. Friend who moved the rejection of 
the Bill spoke of our having been offered 
extravagant terms, but I think there 
was exaggeration in his remark. We 
have been offered what I consider 
are fair terms, but no more than fair 
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terms. Then as regards the proposi- 
tion that a project of this kind should 
be taken up by. the Government, I 
myself should be very glad could I 
foresee any chance of it, but I am 
afraid I cannot hold out any immediate 
hope of that. I will give the House 
the reasons that induce me to give my 
support to the Second Reading, but 
I do not wish to put any pressure upon 
any hon. Member who sits on this side 
of the House to vote with me. It 
seems to me that the proposals 
in this Bill having passed through 
Committees of both Houses within 
the last few years is a circum- 
stance that should induce us to 
regard this Bill with favourable con- 
sideration, and if an alteration intro- 
duced, as we have been told, at the last 
moment in another place has made 
the success of the undertaking 
impossible, inasmuch as it was 
attaching to it an unworkable con- 
dition, then I do not think it 
is improbable that some other plan 
may be devised which would provide 
the security which I fully admit the 
persons interested are justified in ask- 
ing for; therefore it seems to me 
the Bill should be allowed to 
go before a Committee. If the 
scheme can be carried out success- 
fully, I certainly agree it will confer an 
enormous advantage on this part of the 
Metropolis, not only because the traffic 
at the point is fearfully congested to an 
extent that is a danger to the 
public, but looking at it from another 
point of view, I think the condition 
of Parliament Street is a scandal to 
the Metropolis. I never walk down 
that street without wondering how 
it is that it has been so long left 
in its present condition. Parliament 
Street does not unite,so much as it 
separates, two of the finest sites exist- 
ing in any capital in Europe. At the 
one end you have Whitehall Place and 
Charing Cross, and at the other end 
the venerable Abbey of Westminster 
and the buildings of the Houses of Par- 
liament, two magnificent public places 
separated, I say, at the present time by a 
narrow insignificant street. The Bill 
under other circumstances was con- 
sidered a good one, and I see no reason 
why a Committee upstairs might not be 
able to put in such termsas, whileallow- 
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ing thisimportant publicimprovement to 
be carried out, would provide all security 
for the private interests concerned. 

(3.35.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I have no intention 
of opposing the Bill, and if, as the 
result of passing the Bill, Parliament 
Street is widened, and handsome build- 
ings erected, no doubt a great public 
improvement will be carried out. 
But I may remind the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House that it 
was originally intended, many years 
ago, that the widening of the street 
should be effected by the Govern- 
ment, and that the War Office should 
be built in the front street. That in- 
tention was abandoned when, later on, 
it was agreed that the War Office and 
the Admiralty should adjoin each other 
on the Admiralty site. Then, as the 
Government no longer wanted the site 
in Parliament Street, the plan of leaving 
the carrying out of the improvements 
to a company seemed to be a 
wise one. But since then, again, 
the scheme for uniting the Admiralty 
and the War Office has been aban- 
doned, the Admiralty being in course 
of building on the site by _ itself. 
But it will be necessary hereafter to 
build a new War Office, and it seems 
to me there are only two possible sites 
—the one in question and the one oppo- 
site the Admiralty in Whitehall—and so 
it becomes matter for serious considera- 
tion whether it is wise for the Govern- 
ment to part with the property the 
site of which is, I believe, on the whole, 
about the best remaining site fora new 
War Office. It is a matter for the 
Board of Works to consider whether 
it is altogether wise to entrust the 
carrying out of this scheme toa private 
company. I merely throw out the sug- 
gestion to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PLUNKET: With the permis- 
sion of the House, I may be allowed 
to say that this very point has been 
carefully considered by the Office of 
Works; and if the scheme were success- 
fully carried out, it would greatly facili- 
tate the application of the site the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to, 
to the erection of a new War Office or 
any other public building considered 
necessary. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then I 
understand it is not intended abso- 
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lutely to part with the site—that the 
Government will retain some kind of 
lien upon it ? 

(3.38.) THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has intervened 
with a special question, not, indeed, 
without warrant, and I thoroughly 
sympathise with him in regretting that 
the War Office and the Admiralty are 
not united upon one site in Spring 
Gardens. I still think that it would be 
well to have the new War Office near the 
Admiralty, so that the two arms of 
the Military Service of the Crown may 
be close together. But I do not think, 
in view of what has just been said, 
that any adequate reason has been 
advanced for not referring this Bill, in 
the ordinary course, to a Committee, 
arising from the course that may 
be adopted in regard to the new 
War Office. The question is now, 
Shall we send this Bill to a 
Committee or not? Those who have 
opposed the Bill have some ground for 
their opposition. The projectors of the 
scheme got their Bill in 1887, and their 
powers were renewed in 1890, but 
practically nothing has been done from 
that time to this. Those who are 
interested and concerned in this matter 
are the Institute of Civil Engineers and 
house owners in the neighbourhood, 
who not unreasonably may complain of 
being left for many years in an un- 
certain position. They do not know 
whether it is best to make alterations 
and improvements in their buildings, or 
whether or not they may be liable to be 
turned out at short notice. Of course, 
the whole question turns upon facts, 
and the promoters now propose to give 
a guarantee that they will within a 
short time carry out their plans. They 
say they are able to lay before the.Coin- 
mittee an absolute guarantee that they 
will be able to proceed with the work 
subject to the preliminary Certificate of 
the Commissioners of Works ; that in 
twelve months they will proceed with 
the work or abandon it altogether. On 
the other hand, the hon. Member for 
Stepney (Mr. Wootton Isaacson) assures 
us that he has private information, and 
his view is shared by the hon. Member 
for the Uxbridge Division (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) that the promoters are not 
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in a position to carry out their plans. 
But are we competent here, on the floor 
of this House, to determine the 
question? I have the greatest re- 
gard for the accuracy of the 
judgment of the hon. Member for 
Uxbridge, and I pay due deference to 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Stepney ; but I do not think that what 
those hon. Members have said can be 
accepted as conclusive upon points of 
detail which can only be decided upon 
examination of financial facts and the 
evidence of financial experts. They 
will bring their data before the Select 
Committee, and the Committee will 
decide in the usual course. But the 
facts cannot be ascertained here ; and 
if we are to proceed with reasonable 
caution, we must refer these matters of 
detail to a Committee upstairs. If the 
Committee are not satisfied from what 
is laid before them, that the future 
fortunes of the scheme will be different 
from what they have been in the last 
five years, the Committee will report 
against the Bill, but we cannot decide 
here and now whether the plan is hope- 
less or not. The merits of the plan as 
a public improvement are admitted, 
and the Board of Works, after full 
examination, are favourable to it. I 
hope the House will allow the Bill to 
follow the ordinary course, and that 
the Committee will be left to decide 
uestions a Committee alone can 
ecide. 

Mi. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman favour a pro- 
posal that the scheme should be held up 
for less than three years ? 


(3.46.) Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 14.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN- 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (EXTENSION 
TO LONDON, &c.) BILL (by Order.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. Courtney 
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(3.59.) Mr. BOULNOIS (Maryle- 
bone, E.): If, Sir, I do not oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill now and 
wish to move the Reference of the Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee, should I be 
able to make that Motion now or at a 
later date? I mean supposing the Bill 
is unopposed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill, if un- 
opposed, will be read a second time 
and referred to an ordinary Select 
Committee. It will be open to the hon. 
Member to move the discharge of the 
Order for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee, and to move that the Bill be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: Shall I be able 
to do that now if the Second Reading 
is unopposed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now 
is the Second Reading, and whether 
this is opposed or not a subsequent 
Motion may, as Opposed Business, be 
deferred to a later day. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Mr. BOULNOIS: Then, Sir, I give 
notice that to-morrow I shall make the 
Motion for the Reference of the Bill to 
a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Membe: 
should in terms :nake his Motion now. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to move 


the Motion which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
Proceedings of this House, ail Petitions 
— the Bill presented on or before the 

February last be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that such of the Petitioners as pray to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, 
or Witnesses be heard upon their Petitions if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Four be the quorum.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I object. I would suggest that it be 
taken this day week. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would stand 
over till to-morrow in the usual way. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to give 
notice that to-morrow I[ shall move— 
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“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to consider, if they think fit, whether, if the 
Railway is shown to be required, the proposed 

proach to London, and district in which 
tis terminus is to be placed, is the most suit- 
able, regard being to the character of the 
particular site and the neighbourhood, the 
means of access thereto, and the convenience 
of the Metropolis generally.” 
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EXPENSES OF INDIAN MILITARY 
EXPEDITIONS. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he can state to the 
House what progress has been made in 
preparing the Return regarding expen- 
diture incurred by the Government of 
India beyond the north-west frontier 
of India in military expeditions and 
explorations, and upon military rail- 
ways and roads, notice to move for 
which Return was given last July, and 
with regard to which he stated, on 
24th July, that communications would 
be addressed to the Government of 
India, and that “ all details compatible 
with the public interest will be given ;” 
and if he can say when it is likely 
that the Return will be presented to 
the House? 

*THe SECRETARY fT0 tHE 
TREASURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Chatham, for The Under Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The special 
collection and tabulation of the figures of 
the various departments from the 
Accounts for the past ten years is being 
made. The Secretary of State is not able 
to state when the Return is likely to be 
presented, but he is informed that it 
is difficult and laborious, and causes 
a heavy strain on the staff of the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell me in what form the 
Return is to be made? He undertook 
last Session to give me an idea of the 
form in which the Return would be 
asked for. 

*Sm JOHN GORST: I am afraid 
the hon. Gentleman must apply to 
my successor for information on that 
point. 
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POLICE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate when 
the Government are to introduce the 
Police and Public Health (Scotland) 
Bill; and whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to arrange 
that the Bill may be read a second 
time before Easter ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J, 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’ 
Universities) : In reply to the first part 
of the question, I hope in a few days to 
introduce the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill, to which, no doubt, 
the hon. Member refers. The ques- 
tion of when it may be read a second 
time, will depend on the progress made 
with the Public Business already before 
the House. 


FAMINE KITCHENS IN INDIA. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India has 
been directed to the following para- 
graph from the Times Correspondent, 
dated Calcutta, 28th February, and 
appearing in the Times, 29th February— 

“ According to a Madras telegram the col- 
lector at Kinnoul reports that women of the 
higher castes will not resort to the famine 
kitchens. The Famine Commissioner, how- 
ever, thinks they should be given a chance of 
attending before that opinion is formed ;” 
and what course the Government of 
India intend to take in the matter? 

*Sm JOHN GORST (for Mr. Curzon) : 
The Secretary of State has seen the 
telegram. The next sentence in the 
Times telegram to the one quoted by 
the hon. Member, would appear to show 
that the opening of special relief 
kitchens for these classes was under 
consideration. The Famine Code makes 
full provision to meet these cases, and 
there is no need for special inquiry. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 


Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering the importance of 
much of the information contained in 
the Returns of the late Census of India, 
and the difficulty of procuring those 
Returns here, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment will cause to be presented to 
Parliament such parts of those Returns 
as are most likely to be of interest and 
value in this country ? 

*Sir JOHN GORST (for Mr. Curzon): 
The only tabulated results of the Indian 
Census were given as an —— to 
the last Moral and Material Report. 
The final Report is not expected for 
some months, and when it is received 
the Secretary of State will consider in 
what form the information can best be 
made public in this country. 


PROPOSED CADASTRAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Reports of the Government 
of Bengal and the Government of India, 
and the Orders of the Secretary of State 
regarding the proposed cadastral sur- 
vey of Behar, can be laid upon the 
Table of the House along with the 
Reports of the Divisional Commissioners 
and District Officers who were con- 
sulted by the Government of Bengal re- 
garding the introduction of the present 
measure; and whether, considering the 
general indebtedness of the zemindars 
and ryots in Behar, the Government 
of Bengal will proceed with the cadastral 
survey, which will lead to additional 
expense ? 

*Smr JOHN GORST (for Mr. Curzon): 
If the hon. Member will move for the 
Papers, the Secretary of State will pre- 
sent them as an unopposed Return. 
The Secretary of State considers it 
necessary, in the interests of the ryots, 
to proceed with the survey. He has 
received no representations as to the 
general indebtedness of the zemindars. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY, 


Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, 
West Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment in the Times of 9th February, 
of Lord Aberdare, the Governor of the 
Royal Niger Company, Chartered and 
Limited, to the effect that Her Majesty’s 
Government have exacted from that 
Company the amplest information as to 
the application of ther administrative 
revenue ; whether, in view of the special 
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provisions contained to that end in the 
Royal Charter, the Government have 
yearly exacted full and verified parti- 
culars of the incidence, collection, pro- 
ceeds, and application of all revenues 
raised by the Royal Niger Company: 
whether the Government will now lay 
these Returns before this House, toge- 
ther with particulars of what, if any, 
modifications have from time to time 
been suggested to the Company by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State; and 
whether such suggestions have been 
duly carried into effect ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith) : There is no provision in the 
Charter for a yearly exainination. It 
is stipulated that the Company shall 
furnish accounts from time to time as 
may be directed by the Secretary of 
State. The staternent made by Lord 
Aberdare is correct. In 1888, Major 
Macdonald, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, personally examined every 
branch of administration, inspected the 
police force, visited the stationsandascer- 
tained the amount of Government work 
done by the Fleet. Some modifications 


in the duties have been made with the | 


sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
a Return will be prepared and laid, 
similar to that laid in 1888, as soon as 
the requisite information can be 
obtained. 


THE SHETLAND TELEGRAPH CABLES. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is true, as reported, that 
both the telegraph cables to Shetland 
are broken; and, if so, when one or 
both of these cables will be repaired, 
so that telegraphic communication may 
be restored ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): When the hon. Member gave 
notice of this question, both cables to 
Shetland were broken; but the direct 
cable from Sinclair Bay in Caithness- 
shire was repaired yesterday, and the 
cable ship of the Department will now 
proceed to repair the local cable from 
the Orkneys. 
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The Case of 


THE CASE OF P. W. NALLY. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the dis- 
orderly conduct of which the late Mr. 
P. W. Nally was alleged to be guilty, 
and for which he was deprived of some 
of his good conduct marks, consisted 
of a protest at Downpatrick Railway 
Station against being forcibly brought 
to England to give evidence against 
Mr. Parnell and the Irish Members 
before the Times Commission; what 
was Mr. Nally’s general conduct whilst 
in prison ; what was the entire length 
of time he was in prison, including the 
period he was, through no fault of his, 
awaiting trial; and what is the time 
an ordinary convict would be allowed 
out of a term of ten years if he con- 
formed to the prison rules? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
The General Prisons Board report 
that Nally was punished on the 
occasion in question not for any 
protest, but for having shouted in a 
loud and disorderly manner calcu- 
lated to create a disturbance, and no 
force whatever was used in bringing the 
prisoner to England, as he was merely 
escorted there under the order of the 
Special Commission Court. Beyond 
the case mentioned, he does not appear 
to have infringed the prescribed prison 
rules. He was ten and a quarter 
months in custody before trial, and he 
served seven years and seven and 
two-thirds months under his sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude. A convict 
undergoing ten years’ penal servitude 
is, under the prison rules, released on 
licence at the end of seven years and 
eight and a quarter months from the 
date of the commencement of his 
sentence, provided that his conduct 
has been invariably good. 


Mr. HAYDEN: Did Mr. Nally 
make any protest against being brought 
to England ? 

Mr. JACKSON: As I understand 
the question, it is whether he was 
punished for having made a protest. 
He was not, but for disorderly conduct, 
which consisted of shouting loudly in 
a disorderly manner. 
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Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
Was not the disorderly conduct the 
singing of ‘‘ God Save Ireland” at the 
railway station while he was being 
removed ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether the disorderly conduct con- 
sisted of the use of any particular words, 
but it was perfectly well known that 
prisoners in these circumstances ought 
not to have shouted at the railway 
station while being removed. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether any 
professional gentleman was instructed 
to represent the Crown at the Coroner's 
inquest held on the remains of P. W. 
Nally, who died in Mountjoy Gaol; 
and whether he will have laid upon the 
Table of the House copies of the 
depositions taken at the inquest, and 
also a copy of the verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
no professional gentleman appeared 
on behalf of the Crown at the inquest 
on Mr. Nally. As regards the second 
paragraph I have caused inquiry to be 
made, and so far as we know there is 
no Official copy of the depositions or of 
the verdict. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : What 
information does the right hon. Gentle- 
man now propose to lay before the 
House to enable the House to consider 
the circumstances of Mr. Nally’s death ; 
and also with regard to the statement 
that the Crown was not represented, I 
would ask what is the law and practice 
on the representation of the Crown at 
inquests on men who die in the custody 
of the Crown ? 

Mr. JACKSON: That is a question 
which should be addressed to the 
Attorney General for Ireland. No 
counsel were specially engaged on 
behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. SEXTON : There are two 
questions I have to ask. First, what 
means the House is to be afforded to 
allow it to judge whether the officials 
of the Crown were blameworthy in 
reference to the death of Nally; and, 
secondly—and I address this to the 
Attorney General for Ireland—what is 
the law and practice as to the Crown 
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being represented by professional 
gentlemen with a view to securing a 
record of the causes of the death of 
a prisoner dying in the custody of the 
Crown ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): There is no such law, 
nor is there an invariable custom for 
the Crown to be represented at inquests 
on the death of persons dying in the 
custody of the Crown. 

Mr. SEXTON: An inquest was 
ordered in this case to determine 
whether the man came to his death by 
the blameworthy action of others. Does 
the Attorney General justify the Crown 
not being represented at the inquest 
so as to secure a record of the pro- 
ceedings, so that now we have no 
record of them ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I understand it 1s 
not the duty of the Crown to engage 
professional assistance in such cases. 
This was a perfectly simple case, and 
was referred to the Coroner in the 
ordinary course. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Did the Crown 
find legal assistance at the inquest 
in reference to the suicide of the late 
Mr. Ridley ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes; that is my 
recollection. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Why was that 
course not adopted in this case ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of calling attention 
to the fact that as socn as this man 
<lied the Government showed them- 
selves indifferent to the consequences. 





HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether steps will be taken to facilitate 
the erection of the machinery and other 
plant necessary to make Haulbowline 
Docks available for the purpose for 
which they were erected ; and whether 
instructions will be issued at an early 
date to have all necessary repairs to 
Her Majesty's ships stationed in Irish 
waters executed in these Dockyards? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Georce Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The machinery 
and plant required in connection with 
this dockyard is in course of supply. 


When the dolphins have been erected, 
Mr. Sexton 
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the dock will be available for use by 
ships in emergency. I am anxious to 
utilise this dock as much as possible, 
but I cannot lay down a rule that re- 
pairs in the future must be executed at 
a certain place, unless the nature and 
extent of the repairs are well known, 
and the capacity of the dock admits 
of it. 


NEWCASTLE (COUNTY DOWN) 
HARBOUR. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
reference to the necessity for harbour 
accommodation at Newcastle, County 
Down, whether he is aware that, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries, of the 41,729 mease 
of herring, sold at £37,989, and caught 
along the Irish coast last year, 21,794 
mease, which sold at £20,206, were 
caught in Dundrum Bay on the County 
Down coast ; whether he is aware that 
Scotch and Manx boats made up the 
greater number of those engaged in the 
herring fishery there last season; 
whether his attention has been called 
to the last Report of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries, in which they state 
that ‘‘ boats cannot get in or out (of 
Neweastle Harbour) without great 
risk and difficulty ’’; and whether, con- 
sidering that Newcastle is situate at the 
centre of the coast of Dundrum Bay, 
he will now inquire if anything can be 
done to provide Newcastle with proper 
harbour accommodation ? 


*Sr JOHN GORST: I am in- 
formed that the Harbour of Ard- 
glass, where nearly all the herrings 
alluded to were caught and sold, lies 
to the north-east of, and not in, Dun- 
drum Bay, and that while Scotch and 
Manx boats frequent Ardglass in large 
numbers none are believed to use New- 
castle. The third statement in the 
question is correct, but I am afraid that 
I cannot add anything to the answer 
which I gave to the hon. Member on 
the 22nd and 25th ultimo. 


KINSALE HARBOUR BOARD. 

Mr. FLYNN (for Mr. Morroeu, 
Cork, S.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury how much 
of the sum of £11,059 15s. 1d. alleged 
by the Board of Works, Ireland, to 
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be due by the Kinsale Harbour Board 
is principal and how much interest ; 
whether compound interest has been 
charged ; and, if so, will he have the 
rebate of 1 per cent. promised on 
29th February calculated on the same 
basis; and is he prepared to state what 
the rebate, calculated from the date of 
the award, 23rd April, 1890, to 29th 
February, 1892, will amount to? 


Sm J. GORST: Of thesum named, 
£10,722 15s. 1d. represents the out- 
standing principal, and £337 represents 
the outstanding interest. This interest, 
which had accrued up to the 31st 
October, 1889, was capitalised under 
the award of the 23rd April, 1890, 
and to this extent, therefore, com- 
pound interest has been charged. The 
effect of the reduction of interest now 
granted will be simply that all interest 
after the Ist November, 1889, the date 
covered by the award, will be calculated 
at 4 percent. instead of 5 percent. The 
reduction on this account from Ist 
November, 1889, to 29th February, 
1892, will, I am informed, amount to 
£256 17s. 2d. 

Mr. FLYNN: May | ask if it is pos- 
sible for the Treasury or the Board of 
Works in Ireland to relieve a portion of 
the compound interest which has been 
charged at 5 per cent. ? 

*Srr J. GORST: I do not see my way 
clear to disturb the award which was 
made as from the Ist November, 1889. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
usual rate of interest charged by the 
Irish Board of Works to the different 
Public Bodies in Ireland on advancesin 
connection with public works; and if 
the interest charged on the Kinsale 
Harbour Authorities will be reduced to 
the lowest rate charged by the 
Treasury ? 

Sir J. GORST: The usual rate of 
interest on loans for Public Works 
which are granted, as in the present 
case,under general powers and not under 
special Acts was originally 5 per cent., 
it is now 4 per cent. The interest on 
the Kinsale Harbour loan has accord- 
ingly been reduced to the lowest rate 
charged by the Treasury for such 
loans. 
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THE VACCINATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in view of the Report of the Select 
Committee on Vaccination in 1871, 
recommending— 

“That whenever in any case two penalties 
or one full penalty have been inpesed upon a 
parent, the Magistrate should not impose an 
further penalty in respect of the same child,” 
and of the fact that Section 10 of the 
Vaccination Bill of 1871, legalising this 
recommendation, was carried in the 
House of Commons but rejected in the 
House of Lords by eight votes to 
seven, he will now introduce a Bill to 
give effect to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of 1871 ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I hardly think the hon. Gentleman can 
be serious in asking the Government to 
bring in a Bill to give effect to the 
recommendation of a Select Com- 
mittee which sat 21 years ago upon a 
subject on which a Royal Commission 
is at present sitting. 

Mr. CHANNING: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when the Interim 
Report ordered by the Royal Commis- 
sion is likely to be issued ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am not aware 
that such a Report was decided upon. 
I referred to the Secretary of the 
Commission on the question put to me 
the other day on the subject, and I 
understand it will receive their con- 
sideration, but I am not aware that 
they have come to any decision in the 
matter. 


CLARE CONSTABULARY FORCE, 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Cox, Clare, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the County Clare is entitled 
to a constabulary free force of 363 
men; that the free force at present 
amounts to only 344; and that the 
extra force numbers 144, at a cost of 
£6,000 a-year to the ratepayers; and 
whether he will now consider the ad- 
visability of withdrawing the extra 
force from the county; and whether 
the cess in County Clare was not higher 
than any other county in Ireland? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I have no informa- 
tion before me with regard to the last 
part of the question, and therefore I 
cannot answer it. With regard to the 
other part of the question, the hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension. 
The police force to which County Clare 
is entitled, according tothe last triennial! 
re-distribution made by Order in 
Council in May, 1891, is 344 men. The 
present force in the county is 144 men, 
and the charge against the county for 
the force is at the rate of £5,000 per 
annum. The number of the extra force 
serving in the counties is, as I have 
already stated, carefully considered 
from time to time, and when the cir- 
cumstances warrant such a course a 
reduction will be made. The question 
of reducing the extra force in County 
Clare is now under consideration. 


Mr. SEXTON: As the county cess 
is now 8s. in the £1, is there any cause 
why this enormous extra force of 144 
men should be employed? Has Colonel 
Turner recommended any reduction ? 


Mr. JACKSON : I have already said 
in my answer that the state of County 
Clare is being inquiredinto. |When- 
ever circumstances warrant a reduction 
a recommendation to that effect is 
generally made to the Authorities, and 
is usually adopted. 


KERRY COUNTY CESS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) (for 
Mr. SHeenan, Kerry, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
county cess in Kerry at the present 
time is 5s. 3d. in the £1, and the 
poor rate 2s. 3d. in the £1, thus bring- 
ing the gross taxation payable by the 
ratepayers up to 7s. 6d. in the £1, 
while the average taxation of the whole 
of Ireland is only 3s. in the £1; 
whether 295 policemen in excess of the 
legal free quota are at present stationed 
in Kerry at great yearly cost to the 
taxpayers ; and what is the reason for 
this large extra police force in the 
county, having regard to the declara- 
tions of the County Court Judges at the 
various Quarter Sessions that the 
county is in a peaceable and orderly 
condition ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
in 1891 the county cess in Kerry was 
about 4s. 8d., and the average poor 
rate 2s. 4d. The question of reducing 
the extra police force in the various 
counties is considered from time to 
time, and a reduction made whenever 
practicable. The Police Authorities, 
who are responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in Kerry, report 
that the present number of police there 
cannot be reduced. 


IRISH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under 
Lyme) (for Mr. T. W. Russetx, Ty- 
rone, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the pension age for ordinary 
National School teachers begins at 55, 
the maximum age being 60, whilst the 
pension age for the teachers of the 
Model Schools begins at 60 and reaches 
the maximum at 65; whether there is 
any reason for the difference ; and if it 
would be possible to assimilate the 
pension rules of the Model School 
teachers to those of the ordinary 
class ? 

*Sm J. GORST: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer this 
question. The rules for both classes 
of teachers were originally the same, 
and the ages for retirement still remain 
the same. In 1885 the ordinary 
teachers were allowed to retire on the 
maximum pension if they had served4 
complete years from the age of 21 
in the case of males, and 18 in 
the case of females. The Model School 
teachers, at their own urgent request, 
are allowed to pay high premiums and 
to earn higher pensions. I do not think 
that either class would wish to lose the 
benefit then accorded to them. 


FINTONA POLICE BARRACKS. 

Mr. COGHILL (for Mr. T. W. 
Russet): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it is proposed to re- 
move the police barrack at Fintona, 
County Tyrone, from the Main Street 
to King Street; and, if so, what are 
the circumstances which necessitate the 
change ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Constabulary 
report that it is the case that efforts 
are being made tc obtain another house 
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for the police barracks, their object 
being to secure a position more central 
than the existing one, and nearer to 
the markets. 


HIGH SHERIFFS’ EXPENSES. 

Mr. COGHILL (for Mr. T. W. 
Russect): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government have 
recently received resolutions complain- 
ing of the practice of requiring land- 
owners in Ireland to bear the expenses 
attendant upon the office of High 
Sheriff; and whether, in view of the 
altered conditions under which land is 
now held, the Government intend to 
legislate upon this question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
have received resolutions complaining 
of the expenses attendant on the office 
of High Sheriff, and are now consider- 
ing whether some means can be found 
to remove or mitigate the expenses 
complained of. 


THE CONTRACT FOR LOAN AND 
LEDGER PAPER. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether a 
contract for loan and ledger paper has 
been given to the firm of James Spicer 
and Sons ; whether any portion of the 
contract has been sub-let to Messrs. 
Turner, Symons, and Company, Tucken- 
hay Paper Mills, Totnes, and whether 
he is aware that Messrs. Turner pay 
those they employ considerably below 
the rate of wages usually recognised as 
fair for those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hand-made paper ? 


Sir J. GORST: No such contract 
has been given to the firm in question 
since the 13th February, 1891; nor, so 
far as I can ascertain, for some years 


previously. The second and third 
questions accordingly fall to the 
ground. 


PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
would object to a Motion for a Return, 
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showing the total amount expended 
during the year by Local Authorities 
upon pensions and _ superannuation 
allowances, together with the total 
amount paid out of the local taxation 
account for the same purpose ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattuews, Birmingham, E.) (for Mr. 
Ritcure): If the hon. Member has in 
view the expenditure of the year ending 
29th September, 1891—that is,the police 
oe Returns can be given ; but if 

e means the financial year ending 31st 
March, then the figures for that period 
must be obtained. The total amount 
paid out of the local taxation account 
in respect of police superannuation will 
be found in Return No. 373 recentl 
issued by the Local Government Reeell 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARINES IN 
HARVESTING. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he is aware that 
during corn harvest of the years 1890 
and 1891, a farmer occupying at 
Walmer was permitted to employ 
Marines at 1s. 6d, a day to get in the 
harvest and serve the threshing 
machine, whilst agricultural labourers 
of the district were unemployed because 
the farmer in question declined to pay 
the wages current in the district and 
paid by his neighbours; and if the 
Admiralty will take steps to prevent 
the men of Her Majesty's Naval 
Service being used as instruments to 
reduce wages in that or any other 
district ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Upon the 
application of certain farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Walmer who stated 
that they could not obtain civilian 
labour, 25 Marines in 1890 and 19 in 
1891 were permitted by the General 
Officer commanding the South Eastern 
district to assist in getting in the corn 
harvest in those years. In 1891 the 
want of civilian labour was coupled 
with continuous wet weather, which 
threatened to render the corn useless 
unless quickly harvested. It is believed 
that Marines are paid the same rate of 
pay as that given tocivilians employed 
by the farmers. The Regulations admit 
of the employment of Marines in harvest 
work provided that the employment of 
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the population is not interfered with, and 
that no strikes or disputes exist between 
farmers and their men. I am _ not 
aware that the conditions imposed upon 
the employment of Marines have been 
in any case infringed. 


THE McKINLEY TARIFF AND THE 
WEST INDIES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he is aware 
that the Reciprocity Treaty which has 
been made between the United States 
and several British possessions in the 
West Indies has led to considerable 
loss of revenue in the British Colonies 
affected; whether he is aware that in 
Trinidad, when the Estimates for 1892 
were laid by the Governor before the 
Legislative Council, it was stated that 
there was an estimated loss of £15,000 
under the McKinley Tariff negotia- 
tions; whether he is aware that on 
8th January, 1892, the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad met in camera, 
and imposed additional taxation to the 
extent of £44,000, including an increase 
in the Import Duty on textiles of 50 
per cent.—namely, from a 4 per cent. 
to a 6 per cent. ad valorem duty ; 
whether he is aware that duties upon 
textiles fall to a very large extent on 
British manufactures; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will use 
such influence as they may possess to 
prevent the effect of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States from 
being this: that whilst it will diminish 
or abolish duties levied on American 
products it will at the same time lead 
to an increase in the duties imposed on 
british manufactures ? 

“Sm JOHN GORST (for Baron 
H. pe Worms): The answer to 
the first four questions is gener- 
ally in the affirmative; but the 
increased duty on textiles is only esti- 
mated to produce £6,000 of the £44,000 
named, and a duty of 6 per cent. ad 
valorem is certainly not high when 
compared with the rates levied in most 
of the Colonies, to say nothing of 
foreign countries. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will certainly endeavour to 
secure that the effect of the arrange- 
ment to which the hon. Member refers 


shall not be to increase the duties levied’ 


on British manufactures. But the fair 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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comparison is not as the hon. Member 
puts it, between America and British 
products, but between duties on food 
and duties on manufactures from what- 
ever countries they may come. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the Go- 
vernment approves of this increase of 
taxes ? 

“Sm JOHN GORST: I am afraid 
I cannot answer the question without 
notice. 


THE DEATH OF BULWUNT RAO 
OF INDORE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he will 
now state the result of the trial of the 
persons charged with the murder of 
Bulwunt Rao, formerly an official of 
the Indore State, in the tcwn of Ujain, 
on 19th May last ; whether one of the 
persons implicated belonged to the 
railway police, under the control of 
the Government of India; whether he 
is aware that Mr. Inverarity and other 
English counsel of eminence, who de- 
fended the prisoners at a cost of 
Rs.30,090, stated in Court that they 
were employed for that purpose by the 
Maharajah Holkar, the Ruler of Indore; 
whether he is aware that a copy of the 
record of the trial has been refused to 
the widow of the murdered man by the 
British officer who presided over the 
Court; and whether the Government 
of India propose to institute an inquiry 
into the real origin of the crime ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The special Judge, 
appointed by the Gwalior Durbar to 
try the case, found that the Indore 
Superintendent of Police had bribed 
the Gwalior police to connive at the 
forcible removal of Bulwunt Rao from 
the City of Ujain; that there was no 
direct intention to cause death, but 
that in removing Bulwunt Rao violence 
was used which caused his death. The 
Judge found four of the accused guilty 
of homicide, not amounting to murder, 
who were sentenced to 14 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment ; five guilty of 
abetting that offence, of whom one was 
sentenced to 14 and the other four to 
seven years’ imprisonment; and two 
guilty of abetting the bribery of a police 
constable, of whom one was sentenced to 
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six months’ imprisonment and the other 
to a fine of Rs.200. Four persons were 
acquitted. One of the convicts—sen- 
tenced for 14 years—was a railway con- 
stable in the service of the Government 
of India. The Secre of State has 
no information as to the 3rd and 4th 
clauses of the question. So far as the 
Secretary of State is aware, the Govern- 
ment of India do not propose to institute 
any further inquiry in this matter. 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT. 

Mr. KEAY: I wish to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Treasury has yet made the rules men- 
tioned in Section 27 of the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, and when 
such rules will be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have already 
answered several questions that have 
been addressed to me upon this question. 
The rules are practically settled ; but 
there was one small point remaining 
which I think has been settled to-day, 
so that I hope to be able to publish the 
rules at once. 


TRAFFIC IN THE WEST END. 


CotoneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the change which has taken 
place both in the pace of heavy traffic 
and in the weights which horses are 
required to draw at the West End of 
London since wood pavement has been 
put down; whether his attention has 
been called to the cruelty to horses 
resulting therefrom, especially on 
hilly ground, whenever the wood pave- 
ment becomes slippery, either in frosty 
weather or after a sudden shower of 
rain ; and whether he will consider the 
propriety of having the regulations 
bearing on such matters reviewed, or 
regulations made if none exist ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that he is 
not aware of any general change in the 
pace of heavy traffic since wood pavement 
was laid down in the streets, although 
it is possible that the lightness of 
draught on the wood pavement has 
tended in some degree to accelerate the 
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addressed a communication to the 
Vestries and the County Council, stating 
that the police had been instructed to 
give information when any of the 
streets or thoroughfares are in a 
slippery state, in order that these 
Authorities may take action by putting 
gravel on the roadway. Neither the 
Commissioner of the Police nor I have 
power to make regulations as to the con- 
dition of the roadway. The police do 
deal effectually with cases of cruelty to 
horses. 


THE CASE OF THE CUNVICT CLARKE. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department when was the insane con- 
vict Clarke removed from Portland 
Prison to Broadmoor Asylum; is he 
aware that Clarke was perfectly sane 
when removed from Chatham to Port- 
land last December; will he inquire 
whether his present insanity is in any 
way due to the severity of the treat- 
ment in Portland ; is he aware that he 
had a black eye on the 20th February ; 
and will he state how he received the 
blow ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: This prisoner 
was removed from Portland Prison to 
Broadmoor Asylum on the 26th 
February. He was thought to be sane 
on his admission to Portland, but 
within a month it became necessary to 
place him under observation. I have 
already informed the hon. Member that 
there is no ground for supposing that 
the insanity is due in anyway to 
the severity of the treatment which 
the prisoner received in Portland 
Prison. On 20th February he had 
self-inflicted bruises on his eye and 
face. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: If the treatment 
of this prisoner was under observation 
surely you must be able to say how the 
prisoner got the black eye. I am told 
he was beaten by a warder. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: That is not my 
information. 


TRAWLING IN GALWAY BAY. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the majority of the fisher- 


pace. The Commissioner has recently | men living near Galway Bay desire 
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that trawling should be prohibited in 
the whole or part of Galway Bay; if 
trawling is prohibited in Belfast Lough, 
Dublin Bay, and most of the Scotch 
bays ; and if he can state the reasons 
why the wishes of the Galway fishermen 
should not be acceded to? 


Mr. JACKSON : The Inspectors of 
Fisheries report that it is probable that 
the majority of the fishermen living 
near Galway Bay, who follow line 
fishing, desire the prohibition of trawl- 
ing in that bay. The Inspectors care- 
fully inquired into the subject in 1888, 
and decided nct to make a bye-law 
prohibiting trawling in this bay. An 
appeal against their decision was heard 
before the Privy Council, at which 
both the line fishing and trawling 
interests were represented by able 
counsel, the result being that the 
Privy Council upheld the decision of 
the Inspectors. The prohibition in 
Belfast Lough appears to apply to a 
portion of it only, and to be confined 
to night trawling, and for three months 
of the year only. Trawling is pro- 
hibited in Dublin Bay. The In- 
spectors have recommended the 
prohibition of trawling in Galway Bay 
from steam vessels, and the case is 
before the Lord Lieutenant. They do 
not propose to prohibit trawling from 
sailing vessels there, as from the result 
of their inquiries they do not consider 
that course necessary. 


CARLOW BARRACKS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if it is a fact that the Military 
barracks at Carlow have fallen into a 
dilapidated condition owing to their 
being occupied only during the Militia 
training season; and whether these 
barracks were repeatedly used as 
Cavalry barracks ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : Nothing is known in the 
War Office as to Carlow barracks being 
in a dilapidated state. I will cause 
inquiry to be made. It appears that 
a troop of Cavalry was quartered in 


these barracks during the winters of 
1888-9 and 1889-90. 


Colonel Nolan 
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TELEGRAPH STATION AT RATHVILLY, 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the fre- 
quent applications which have been 
made to the Post Office to obtain a 
telegraph station at Rathvilly, County 
Carlow, will be considered; and, if 
practicable, the request of the people 
of the district granted ? 

Simm JAMES FERGUSSON : A tele- 
graph office at Rathvilly was offered to 
a local proprietor in September, 1887, 
under a guarantee of £34 a year; but 
it is possible that since then the cir- 
cumstances may have altered, and I 
will have renewed inquiry made, and 
let the hon. Member know the result. 


THE DOCKYARD STAFF AT 
HAULBOWLINE. 

Mr. HAMMOND (Carlow) (for Dr. 
TanneER): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiraliy whether 
there exists at present any dockyard 
staff at Haulbowline, Cork Harbour ; 
and, if so, in what numbers as regards 
specified crafts ; and whether it would 
now be possible to dock and repair any 
seagoing warship in these docks; 
and, if not, when will it be possible ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
present authorized staff at Haulbowline 
is: one store-houseman; three ship- 
wrights; one blacksmith; one store 
labourer, and 14 other labourers. Provi- 
sion has also been made for employing 
additional labour as required for coaling 
work and for repairing, and for maintain- 
ing yard machinery, tothe extent of about 
six workmen for the year. It will be 
possible to undertake small repairs as 
soon as arrangements have been made 
for facilitating the entrance of ships and 
the supply of certain machinery, «c. 
This will be early in the ensuing finan- 
cial year. 


THE MILITARY FORCES IN BURMA. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the statements of 
Lord Roberts at Rangoon, in the Times, 
of the 26th instant, in which he urges 
strongly that the Military Forces in 
Burma should be definitely removed 
from the Madras command, and placed 
directly under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India ; whether this 
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opinion is shared by the chief Civil and 


Military authorities in India; and 
whether, in pursuance of his statement 
on the Debate on 17th February, 
1891, on the Indian Presidential Com- 
mands, Her Majesty’s Government will 
proceed, at an early date, to carry out 
this re-organisation of command sug- 
gested by the Commander-in-Chief ? 

Mr. CURZON : In reply to the first 
paragraph, I have to say that the 
Secretary of State has seen the state- 
ments attributed to Lord Roberts. As 
to the second paragraph, the Govern- 
ment of India shares this opinion. With 
regard to the third, so long as the 
Presidential system remains in force, it 
is not desirable to deal piecemeal with 
questions of commands, or diminish 
the authority of the Local Government 
over the troops composing the Armies 
of Madras and Bombay. At present 
the Secretary of State is not prepared 
to undertake the necessary legislation 
for this purpose. 


THE IRISH REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co.,S.): Ibegto ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury who is the Irish representative 
on the Commission for the Chicago 
Exhibition ; what newspapers did they 
advertise in, and on what dates; what 
proportion of the grant of £27,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the Royal Society 
to organise Ireland; was any Irish 
artist or architect invited to act on the 
Committees; and how many Irish 
applicazions have been received ? 


Str J. GORST: I am informed 
that the Duke of Abercorn is a 
member of the Royal Commission 


for the Chicago Exhibition. Advertise- 
ments were inserted on the 28th No- 
vember, the 12th December, and the 
26th December of last year in each of 
the following papers :—The Belfast 
Newsletter, the Cork Examiner, and the 
Dublin Daily Express. Also advertise- 
ments were inserted in the Freeman's 


Journal and the Belfast Morning 
News on the Sth December, the 
19th December, and the 2nd of 


January, and in the Dublin Jrish Times 
on the 25th November, the 9th De- 
<ember, and the 23rd December. I do 


not know whether any of the Artists or 
Architects on the Committees are Irish- 
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men; none were invited as such. No 
proportion of the £25,000 (not £27,000) 
was placed at the disposal of the Royal 
DublinSociety. 23 applications have been 
received from Irish exhibitors up to date. 


(Salaries) "’ Return. 


SOLDIERS AS RURAL POSTMEN. 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the recent arrange- 
ment by which pensioners, reservists, 
and time-expired soldiers are to have 
preference for appointments as rural 
postmen is ciated to enable such 
pensioners, though not resident in the 
district where the vacancy occurs, to 
be preferred to resident civilian appli- 
cants for the post; if so, whether he 
will consider the case of young farm 
labourers and others who have always 
looked forward to becoming rural 
postmen ? 

*Srm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
officers of the Department are in- 
structed on the occurrence of vacancies 
for postmen, porters, &c., to apply to 
the Regimental District Office where 
lists of applicants of approved character 
are kept. These men would naturally 
belong to the district, but there is no 
limitation to the source from which 
they may be obtained. I have thought 
that the public interest is promoted by 
the service of the Post Office being 
supplied by men who have been taught 
habits of regularity and obedience, and 
whose intelligence has been developed ; 
while a better class of men will be 
induced to enter the Army by having 
the expectation of lifelong employment. 
In time some 30,000 situations may be 
thus filled by soldiers who have served 
their time. The class of young men 
referred to in the question can qualify 
for them by accepting such service ; 
and I hope that in consideration of the 
objects I have mentioned, those who 
have hitherto recommended persons 
for such employment will acquiesce in 
the measure that has been adopted. 
INDIA (SALARIES) ” 

RETURN. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
he can state what progress has been 
made with the Return entitled ‘ East 
India (Salaries), notice to move for 
which was given in April last ? 


THE “EAST 
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Mr. CURZON: In answer to the 
hon. Member's question, I have to state 
that the Secretary of State has not 
received any report as to the progress 
being made with the Return. 


BUSHMILLS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the letters for Bushmills 
are sorted in the train; and, if 
not, whether he will arrange that 
they shall be in future; whether 
he has received complaints as to 
the unsatisfactory postal service to 
Bushmills now in force ; whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of the delay 
in delivery of letters, very great incon- 
venience is caused to people carrying 
on business there; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of making 
the sub-oftice at Bushmills a post 
oftice ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : Letters 
for Bushmills are not sorted in the 
train; the place being still served by 
mail car from Coleraine, where the 
mails are made up. Representations 
have been made, and it is admitted 
that there is room for improvement. 
The matter is now being inquired into. 
It is considered that there is no case 
for a head office at Bushmills, as only 
about 1,500 letters a week are received 
there for delivery. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NATAL. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras. W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any- 
thing, and, if so, what, has been done 
to meet the demand of Natal for power 
of representative government; and 
whether the Government still consider 
that all Native affairs must be kept 
out of the hands of the Colonial 
Parliament ? 


Sm J. GORST (for Baron H. de 
Worms): The question under dis- 
cussion between Natal and Her 
Majesty's Government is that of 
establishing responsible Government 
in the Colony, representative govern- 
ment having been in force there for the 
last 35 years. The latest telegraphic 
information on the subject is that an 
amended Bill has passed through 


Committee in the Local Legislature ; 
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but until the text of it is received, 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot say 
whether it fulfils the requirements 
which they deem essential. In reply 
to the second part of the hon. Mem- 
ber's question, I have to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government, whilst requiring 
certain safeguards for Native interests, 
have never considered that all Native 
affairs must be kept out of the 
hands of the Colonial Parliament. 


THE VEXATIOUS INDICTMENTs ACTS. 

Mr. ADDISON  (Ashton-under- 
Lyne): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
called to a grievance alleged by editors 
of newspapers, publishers, and other 
persons to have been inflicted on them 
in recent cases by the law concerning 
libel and other offences within the 
Vexatious Indictments Acts, inasmuch 
as when, after investigation by the 
Magistrate, a charge has been dis- 
missed as ‘‘ unfounded,” or as “ one in 
which no jury would convict,” the 
prosecutor may bind himself over to 
continue the prosecution, without 
finding any security to pay the costs in 
case of an acquittal; and whether the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of remedying this defect in the 
law ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am 
aware that cases have arisen in which 
prosecutors under the circumstances 
mentioned in the hon. and learned 
Member's question have been unable to 
pay the costs. The point is, however, 
one of general importance, affecting 
not only the class of cases to which the 
question particularly refers but to all 
cases to which the Vexatious Indict- 
ments Act applies. I cannot undertake 
to initiate any legislation dealing with 
the matter during the present Session. 


THE LATE LONDON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in view of the 
count out on Tuesday aight, what 
course the Ministry propose to take as 
regards granting an inquiry into the 
conduct of the late London School 
Board ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): In answer to the hon. 


‘Member's question, I have to say 


that, as far as [ understood the 
situation with which the hon. Member 
dealt on Tuesday last, the case stands 
thus :—Charges of extravagance, and 
more than extravagance, were brought 
by him in a very able speech against 
the London School Board, the penulti- 
mate Board, or even an earlier one. 
These facts were brought before the 
London constitueacies when the recent 
School Board was elected, and I under- 
stand that the present Board are 
pledged to a policy of economy. But 
if it were the fact that, in order to carry 
out that policy, they require to carry 
on an investigation for which they have 
not themselves the necessary means, 
and if their efforts to make this investi- 
gation have proved fruitless through 
their not possessing adequate powers, 
and if they made representations in 
that sense to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we should seriously consider the 
new state of things thus disclosed. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware of the anxiety of 
managers of poor Catholic Schools for 
the introduction of the Bill promised 
in the Queen's Speech for relieving 
Public Elementary Schools in England 
from the pressure of the local rates; 
and whether he has any objection to 
informing the House when the Bill 
will be introduced ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: This is one 
of the subjects that the Government 
are anxious to deal with, but I do not 
think in the present state of Business 
it would be either possible or useful 
immediately to introduce a measure. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
PENSION FUND. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
regard to the telegram read by him the 
other night—on Monday night—which 
purported to come from a_ repre- 
sentative of the National Teachers’ 
Organisation, whether his attention 
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has been drawn to a communication 
that appeared in the Freeman's Journal, 
stating that the telegram was not 
authorised ; and, if so, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman still adheres to 
the statement that the telegram came 
from the Teachers’ Organisation ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In 
order to make this matter clear, I wish 
to say that I have received a telegram 
from a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee to the following effect :— 

“ Telegram referred to by Mr. Jackson,M.P., 
was not sent from the Executive Committee, 
of which I am a member, nor do | know who 
is responsible for it.” 

I wish to ask whether he can ascertain 
as to the correctness of it ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I cannot 
ascertain. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway asks whether I have 
seen the statement he refers to. 
Having had time to make inquiry | 
have to say that I have seen the letter 
to which he refers; but the hon. and 
gallant Member asks me if I adhere to 
the statement I made upon Monday in 
regard to this matter. Now I do not 
think that that is a quite right way of 
putting it 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman's pardon, and with- 
draw the expression. I intended 
nothing discourteous ; it was only my 
clumsiness. 

Mr. JACKSON: The telegram | 
received was handed to me while sit 
ting on the Treasury Bench. That 
telegram purports to have been hande«| 
in at Dublin at 6.20 p.m., and to have 
been received here at 6.40 p.m. It 
reads as follows :— 

“ Executive Committee of Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation heartily endorses pro 
a allocation of £91,000 to the Pension 
Fun 





Signed 
O’KELLY, Secretary.” 
That is all I know about the telegram. 
This morning I received a letter which 
I had better read— 
“ The [rish National Teachers’ Organisation, 
Dublin, March 2, 1892. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Executive of the Organisa- 
tion to forward copies of Resolutions passed 
on Saturday last at their meeting. In trans- 
mitting the enclosed, 1 am instructed to ex- 
press the satisfaction of the members with 
the various proposals of the Government. 
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They hope that the Second Reading of the 
Bill will be taken at any early date. They 
desire to send a deputation to London during 
the Second Reading and Committee stages of 
the Bill, to use their influence with the Irish 
Members, and to obtain their services. Our 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed by 
the Executive, and given full powers to deal 
with matters Parliamentary during the 
Session. I have already forwarded the views 
of the Committee with reference to the allo- 
cation of the £91,000.” 

This letter is signed by Mr. O'Kelly, 
the Secretary to the Organisation. 
That is all the information I have upon 
the matter beyond a copy of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks of a telegram received 
from a Parliamentary Committee. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, 
before the Debate relating to the allo- 
cation of this money comes on again, 
inquire as to the constitution of that 
Committee; how many gentlemen are 
on it, or on the subsidiary body from 
whom the telegram came ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I shall be happy to 
inquire if the hon. Member wishes, but 
I have given the House all the infor- 
mation in my possession in regard to 
this matter. I read the telegram, as I 
thought it my duty to do, and I 
presume the teachers intend to express 
their views on the subject. 


THE SALE OF FROZEN MEAT. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of applying the principle of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act to the sale of 
frozen meat ? 

“Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I understand the prin- 
ciple of the Merchandise Marks Act to 
be that an article must not be so marked 
as to lead to the belief that it comes 
from one country when, in reality, it 
comes from another. I do not at pre- 
sent see how this principle could be 
applied to frozen meat, which, so far as 
Iam aware, is not marked at all. The 
matter seems rather to come under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, and 
I have no information which shows 
that the provisions of that Act are in- 
sufficient to prevent fraud with regard 
to it. 


Mr. Jackson 
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THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENG- 
LAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when the Committee to inquire 
into the financial relations of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland will be appointed? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will put down a Motion for a Com- 
mittee on Monday. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY FOR INDIA, 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §8.): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury why the Under Secretary for India 
is not in his place? Several questions 
of importance with regard to India 
have been put, but the hon. Member 
was not in his place to answer them. 
Why is the hon. Member away? He 
is the responsible servant of the House 
in connection with the administration 
of Indian affairs, and yet he is absent 
when several most important questions 
are put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


SIGNALLING INSTRUCTION, 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he intends to 
hold a class for instruction in signalling 
for the auxiliary forces at Wellington 
Barracks this month; whether he is 
aware that the majority of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers in 
those forces that presented themselves 
for examination last December, after a 
long and arduous course of instruction, 
passed the practical examination, but 
have not yet received their certificates, 
which has caused great dissatisfaction ; 
and whether there would be any objec- 
tion to the signalling officer for the 
time being in the Home District hold- 
ing the examination in the future both 
in practical and paper work ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; a 
signalling class will be held this month at 
Wellington Barracks,commencing on the 
7th inst. The delay in the issue of 
certificates to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers who passed in 
December last has been caused by the 
destruction of the whole of the certifi- 
cate forms in stock by fire. A supply 
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has been ordered from the Stationery 
Office, and the certificates will shortly 
be issued. It is not considered desir- 
able that the signalling officer in the 
Home District should conduct the 
examination, as it would lead to a 
lack of uniformity with other districts. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question of which I have 
not given notice—whether he can now 
state definitely if he will bring in a Bill 
dealing, in a separate Government 
measure, with the Ist and 2nd clauses 
of the Bill under consideration last 
night ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber without notice. 


MOTIONS. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MORNING SITTINGS. 


(4.55.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.) in rising to move— 

“ That the House do meet on Tuesday and 
Friday at Two o'clock. That the principal 
business at such Morning Sittings shall be 
Financial Business and nae on the 
Introduction and First Readings of Bills : and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to such Sittings,” 
said: I do not think it will be 
necessary to recommend the first Reso- 
lution which I have to move, except in 
a very few words, for the necessity 
under which we are for increasing the 
amount of time available for passing 
Votes in Supply must, I think, be 
evident to anyone who knows the 
statutory obligation under which we 
are to deal with the Supplementary 
and other Estimates before the end of 
the financial year, and who will consult 
the almanac as to the number of 
Government days available before that 
date. Monday, 2ist March, is, I 
believe, the last day upon which the 
Appropriation Act can be introduced, 
and before 2ist March there are 
only four Government nights, as things 
stand at present, on which Supply can 
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be taken—next Monday and Thursday, 
and Monday and Thursday in the 
week following. In those four days 
we have to deal, in the first place, with 
Supplementary Estimates. Supple- 
mentary Estimates are in this con- 
dition—there are 26 Votes in all, and 
of these 26 Votes, eight, I think, and 
eight only, have been passed. It is, 
therefore, evident that by far the larger 
number remain to be dealt with ; norare 
those that remain, so far as I can make 
out, of a non-controversial character. 
We have the Local Taxation Relief 
(Scotland) Bill. I should have thought 
that after the very full discus- 
sion of this question the other night, 
we might perhaps be spared a very long 
discussion. But rumours have reached 
my ear that certain Scotch Members 
desire to express their opinion upon that 
question. Sometime must be occupied 
before the House can conclude with the 
Supplementary Estimates ; but in addi- 
tion to the Supplementary Estimates 
there are the Army and Navy Votes to 
be got through. The first Army Vote 
and the first Navy Vote have to be got 
through with, and we also require to 
takea Vote on Account. I think, there- 
fore, it is perfectly clear, from a very 
simple arithmetical calculation, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, if they 
gave all the time that would be at their 
disposal if the Standing Orders were 
left unaltered—it would be quite impos- 
sible for us, before the 21st of March, 
to have dealt with all the financial 
business, by which is meant Votes in 
Committee of Supply, the Report of 
Supply, the Appropriation Bill, and 
other matters of that kind. The House 
will notice that, in addition to the 
financial business, reference is made to 
the introduction and First Readings of 
Bills. The House knows that already 
the Government have begun, so to 
speak, more than one important 
measure. The passion for discussing 
measures before they are seen appears 
to be growing in certain portions of the 
House ; and though I am far, on this 
occasion, from desiring to raise 
any question of debate, the fact 


at all events will be admitted that it is 
highly inconvenient, both in the point of 
view of Members of the House who 
are anxious to acquaint themselves 
with the real provisions contained in 
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Government measures, and also incon- 
venient to the outside public, who are 
anxious to know what the proposals 
are, that these Bills should be sus- 
pended, that they should not be before 
Members and before the country, and 
that we should therefore be deprived of 
such advantage as may result, at later 
stages of the Bills, of hearing the criti- 
cisms passed upon them. There is a 
bill dealing with the Scotch Local Fee 
Grant. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has a Bill for providing 
Assisted Education and other purposes 
in Ireland ; and there is a Bill which I 
endeavoured to introduce on a previous 
occasion with regard to Private Bill 
Legislation in Scotland and Ireland. 
I think it is in the highest degree desir- 
able that these Bills should be before 
the country. They cannot be before 
the country unless the House consents 
to extend the time at our disposal, and 
therefore I think it will be admitted 
on all sides that it is not merely for 
the convenience of the Government, but 
for the convenience of all parties, that 
the full particulars of these measures 
should be printed and circulated as 
soon as possible. I do not know 
that it is necessary to add any- 
thing to what I have already said 
in support of this Resolution. It appears 
to me that when we compare our 
position on the 3rd of March this year 
with what it was on the 3rd of March last 
year the necessity will become very 
obvious. On the 3rd of March last 
year the Irish Land Purchase Bill and 
another important Bill dealing with 
the Land Commission in Ireland had 
been read a second time, and the 
Tithes Bill read a third time. 


An hon. MemsBEer: Before Christmas. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
raise any complaint against the 
House. [I do not say that the 


Government think themselves ill-used 
by the House because our business 
is not so far advanced; but I only 
point to the matter of fact that it is 
not so far advanced, and that, therefore, 
some measure of this kind is necessary. 
I hope the House will give us the 
modest powers we ask without any very 
prolonged debate. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the House do meet on Thursday and 
Friday at Two o'clock. That the principal 
business at such Morning Sittings shall be 
Financial Business and ings on the 
Introduction and First Readings of Bilis ; and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to such sittings."--(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

(5.7.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian) : Mr. 
Speaker: Sir, I would observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman has built upa very 
wide proposal upon an extremely nar- 
row basis. For this is, as I think the 
House will admit, a very wide proposal. 
It is a proposal made on the 3rd of 
March, Parliament having only met on 
the 9th of February ; it is a proposal 
now to give away the whole of the 
Tuesdays and Fridays for the entire 
Session of Parliament. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far as 
Morning Sittings are concerned. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Exactly 
so; so far as Morning Sittings are con- 
cerned. I think that isa very wide and 
large proposal to be made on the 3rd of 
March. It was made on the 16th of 
March last year, and inade on the 16th 
of March with the observation made 
by the late Leader of the House that 
the 16th of March did not mean last 
year the same as it would have meant 
in ordinary years, because the Pazrlia- 
ment had met, so as to advance the 
Business of the Session, five weeks 
earlier—by meeting before Christmas— 
five weeks earlier than it usually meets, 
and because he hoped, to use his own 
language, ‘‘to have the time for pro- 
roguing the House :nany weeks before 
the usual time—in fact, in July.” But 
I need hardly remind the House that 
that benevolent anticipation was not 
realised. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man having made this broad proposi- 
tion—for it is a very broad proposition, 
and it means in fact, with an exception 
of a very insignificant degree, the giv- 
ing up of the Tuesdays and Fri- 
days altogether, from the beginning of 
the year to the close, which I think 
justifies me in calling it a broad pro- 
position—he has contined the proof 
of the necessity almost entirely to 
matters connected with the Appropria- 
tion Bill of the present year, which, as 
he said himself in the course of his 
argument, runs until the 23rd of March 
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and thenentirely lapses. I will not cavil 
upon small points. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also referred very properly tu the 
introduction of Bills and their First 
Reading ; and it may be right—and is 
right—that the Government should 
have every facility for placing its mea- 
sures before the country. And, more- 
over, I will make a further concession, 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
have asked for in the argument of his 
speech, but did not ask. I think it is 
desirable that some progress should be 
made on the Miscellaneous Estimates 
for the year, before Easter ; and, there- 
fore, it is not that I am disposed to 
quarrel with the right hon. Gentleman 
so far as regards a moderate and 
limited proposition. If he were content 
to limit his Motion until the time of 
Easter in the circumstances which he 
stated I should say that a fair case, 
upon equitable grounds, existed for 
agreeing to it. But what I wish to 
point out is this—I am not giving an 
absolute opinion upon it; but I am, I 
think, justified in the circumstance that 
the question of the surrender of the 
Tuesdaysand Fridays, so far as Morning 
Sittings are concerned, from the begin- 
ning of the Session practically to the end, 
is a very large and serious question ; 
and I would not say that the Govern- 
ment may not be justified in raising 
that question—possibly it may be 
so. There is great inconvenience 
in the very prolonged Sittings of 
this House, and it is extremely 
desirable to adopt some measure for 
getting more forward in Supply in the 
early and middle part of the year than 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
enabled to do; and, therefore, I do not 
want to give a deliberate consideration 
to a question of that kind, if it has 
been already considered ; but it is a 
very serious question, and it is quite 
evident that the speech which we have 
just heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which refers only to the space of a 
very few days or weeks, does not lay 
down sufficient to warrant a proceed- 
ing which, if adopted by the House, 
would form an absolute precedent for 
years for the entire abandonment of a 
large portion of Tuesdays and Fridays 
now enjoyed by private Members. 


Well, Sir, I wish to make two bye- 
observations—one is that the Motion 
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of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen, relating to open spaces in 
Scotland, stands, I believe, for to- 
morrow night, and it is probable that 
he would be the first victim offered up 
in order to meet the rather voracious 
appetites and demands of the Govern- 
ment; but my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) has 
had the honour, or infelicity, of being 
made a victim on former occasions, and 
has become rather distinguished or 
conspicuous in that character. | 
will not then say that this observation 
is a sufficient reason of itself, but a 
reason of itself, why no concession 
should be made tothe Government in 
this matter; but I think it may fairly 
be asked that if this Motion, or any 
portion of this Motion, should be 
passed, the Government will do what 
they can to expedite matters, so that 
this Debate may be closed to-morrow 
evening. I rather think that a fair 
demand which the House will con- 
cede. Then I wish to comment a 
little upon the phraseology which has 
been used. First of all, I do not feel 
entirely comfortable to have the phrase 
‘principal business” in this connec- 
tion. I know it is not absolutely new. 
It has been invented, I know, by the 
present Government. Very many on 
that side of the House regard it, no 
doubt, with respect. The critical 
faculty need hardly beso entirely 
silent on this side of the House, and, 
taken in the connection in which it 
here stands, it will be found not very 
easy to interpret. However, the 
right hon. Gentleman is so conti- 
dent in the applicability of this 
phrase as a sound phrase of formal 
Parliamentary interpretation—I know 
very well as regards the conversa- 
tional interpretation it is not difticultfto 
interpret it—that for my part I shall‘be 
satistied to leave him responsible for 
any public detriment that may thereby 
accrue. But with regard to another 
phrase I confess I am disposed to press 
a little further, and that is the phrase 
‘financial business,” because that is 
unquestionably a wide and large phrase. 
Take, for example, the excessively im- 
portant measure that was introduced 
some years ago by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the reduec- 
tion of the National Debt. That was 
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financial business undoubtedly; and, 
at the same time, I think, if 


we are to maintain the distinction 
between Morning Sittings and Evening 
Sittings—if we hold that there are cer- 
tain subjects of primary importance 
that ought not to be taken at Morning 
Sittings—such a Bill as that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
not to be introduced in a Morning 
Sitting. Or take another, the Budget 
for the year. Certainly I think that is 
financial business, and on no occasion 
has the Budget been introduced at such 
an hour of the day ; and so long as the 
distinction is maintained I think we 
ought not to regard the Budget as one 
of the subjects that should be taken in 
a Morning Sitting. With regard to 
the Army and Navy Estimates, I be- 
lieve, by fixed usage, they are retained 
for the Evening Sittings. I mean to say 
the first portion—the introduction to 
the main subjects. Therefore I doubt 
very much whether the phrase 
‘financial business” is a safe phrase to 
adopt in the present Motion. At the 
same time it is not for me to undertake 
to dictate or advise the Government as 
to the particular phraseology they pro- 
pose to adopt. But I hope the House 
will be able to adopt some expression 
other than this, which I have a little 
endeavoured to canvass. But I must 
confess that, coming to the substance 
of the subject-matter, I do say that 
this question is an extremely important 
question, and a very broad proposition 
if it is to be interpreted in the sense I 
have attached to it—namely, to give up 
from the beginning to the end of the 
Session, Morning Sittings on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, the time that private 
Members now enjoy. As it is a matter 
of very great importance, I think 
we ought to understand that if a propo- 
sition of this kind is made—for pur- 
poses which may or may not be 
adequate—we are making a very large 
and permanent alteration in the divi- 
sion of the time of the House between 
the Government and independent Mem- 
bers. That is not a matter that ought 
to pass lightly, without notice, or 
without a notice much more extended 
than is usually given to propositions 
of this kind, because this would really 
come to mean a distinct change of 
system in the House. What I have 
to say is this: that although the 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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absolute needs of the Government only 
extend to the 21st of March, yet, view- 
ing the desirability of the introduction 
of Bills, and the convenience of making 
an advance with the miscellaneous 
Estimates of the year, which we are all 
disposed, I think, to give a more for- 
ward place than they have lately en- 
joyed, so far as the time at our disposal 
is concerned, I should be quite ready 
to agree to a Motion of this kind. Be- 
yond that I could not really, for 
one, consent to go. Ido not wish 
to do anything inconvenient in form, 
but in case the Government wish to 
introduce any change of language into 
the Resolution, I should be disposed 
before sitting down to propose to insert 
the words “ until Easter ”’ in the early 
part of the Motion—that is to say, 
“That the House do meet on Tuesday 
and Friday at 2 o'clock until Easter, 
&c."" I hope this will meet with ac- 
ceptance by the Government. My 
contention is simply this: that a per- 
manent change in the allocation of 
time between the Government and the 
independent portion of the House is a 
question of great importance which 
ought to be largely considered with full 
notice to all concerned, and ought not 
to be disposed of as if it were a matter 
merely formal and subsidiary. 

Amendment made, by inserting after 
the first word ‘ That,” the words 
‘until Easter.’”—(M7. Gladstone.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps it 
would be convenient for the House if I 
at once stated that I am quite ready to 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, provided it is understood 
that, should the course of Business re- 
quire it, I am to be at liberty to make 
any other provision for the dispatch of 
Business which the necessities of the 
day may dictate. With regard to the 
other point raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, as to the interpretation of 
the somewhat novel phrase “ financial 
business,” perhaps it may be con- 
venient for the House if I were to ask 
you, Sir, what interpretation should be 
put upon the phrase “financial busi- 
ness,” before it is adopted? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is 
rather a matter for the House itself. 
But looking at the words which 
are used, [I should say they in- 
cluded Supply, the Report of Supply, 
and the Ways and Means Bill; and 
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unless a limitation “‘ until Easter” is 
introduced into the proposition, it will, 
of course, apply to the Budget. That 
would be the natural interpretation I 
should be disposed to put upon it; 
but it is a matter for the House, and 
I am not the arbiter of the question. 

(5.21.) Sm: WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): My recollection is that the 
phrase used on former occasions was, 
* Bills that had their origin in Com- 
mittee of Supply,” or some such 
phrase. 

Mr. A. J. 
Scotch Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not mean this Session. Formerly 
there have been Resolutions to that effect 
which defined Financial Bills as Bills 
which had their origin in Committee of 
Supply, and would include Committee 
of Supply, Ways and Means, and Bills 
of that description. 

(5.22.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I confess I always 
look with a certain amount of 
doubt and suspicion upon any arrange- 
ment, whether public or private, in 
regard to the Business of this House 
come to between the two Front 
Benches, because we always find 
that there is a tendency on the 
part of all whom I may term official 
Members, to squeeze out us poor 
unfortunate, independent Members on 
this side of the House. But I con- 
fess that as I listened to what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, I should think 
there was a considerable amount of 
reason in what he said in giving this 
facility till Easter. But I must 
point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be surprised at 
the action of the Government. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will be more 
surprised when I tell him and explain 
to him what has been the action of the 
Government before and during the 
Session ; for it seems to me that the 
Government, almost by design, are 
using all their powers to put off legisla- 
tion on their own Bills. What hap- 
pened on the Address? The right hon. 


BALFOUR: And the 


Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
has frequently had occasion to move 
the Address on the Queen’s Speech. I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
ever urged discussion on these occasions. 
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In fact, I remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman, and indeed every other 
Gentleman who held the position of 
Leader of the House, always some- 
what deprecated discussion on that 
occasion. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be surprised to hear that the 
First Lord of the Treasury protested 
against our not discussing the whole 
question of Egypt ; and then, as if that 
was not sufficient, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
the Gentleman who is one of the dual 
control in this House, also deprecated 
it. I felt very much inclined to accept 
the challenge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never re- 
ferred to the question of Egypt at all. 
But I must say that I felt the greatest 
satisfaction, and even the greatest 
surprise, that it was not discussed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When an 
Irishman trails his coat in a fair he 
does not ask anyone to tread on it, but 
he feels surprised if no one does so. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) went even further. He 
expressed surprise that Members sitting 
upon that Bench with him and divided 
in opinions from him did not bring 
forward a species of counter Address 
to Her Majesty, stating all they con- 
templated doing if they got a majority 
at the next General Election with 
regard to Ireland. We on _ this 
side of the House deprecated 
these attempts to stave off Public 
Business, and thanks to our reticence 
and to the great sorrow of Her 
Majesty’s Government we did not 
pause a very long time on the Debate 
on the Address. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced a Bill he called 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill. 
He introduced it in a sort of way that 
he did not approve of the Bill himself ; 
that it was a sort of Liberal Unionist 
Bill ; that he was obliged to bring it in, 
and made a lengthened speech; but 
certainly it was not a speech that I 
think would be likely to conduce to the 
passing of that Bill, or lead anyone to 
suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to persevere with his Bill. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian will be still 
more surprised to hear that the Leader 
of the House allowed a Bill to be 
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introduced in regard to Scotland, that 
after four or five hours had been 
spent in discussion upon this Bill the 
Leader of the House got up and ex- 
plained that a mistake had been made, 
that there was no right to bring in the 
Bill until assent had been given in 
Committee, and, therefore, the whole 
proceeding would have to be com- 
menced from the beginning. I wish to 
point out this, therefore, that if there 
is any difficulty in regard to Public 
Business, it may be that the House 
will endeavour to help the right hon. 
Gentleman out of his difficulties, but 
they have all occurred owing to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and his difficul- 
ties would have been much greater if 
we had accepted his challenge and the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham on the 
Address. Now, I will tell the right 
hon. Gentleman why he gets into 
difficulties, and what feeling a great 
many Gentlemen have in regard to this 
matter. We want to know when the 
Session is going to end. We know 
perfectly well that this Parliament has at- 
tained its majority ; we knowthat it can- 
_ not last very long—(‘ No, no”)—and we 

rather suspect that all these endeavours 
to provoke us into discussion is an 
attempt to drag matters on until either 
the hay harvest or the corn harvest, 
because the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends opposite do not seem to 
have that confidence in the agricultural 
labourer that we have. They want to 
seize the opportunity when this man to 
whom they have given a vote—to whom 
a vote has been given, I should rather 
say—will not be able to exercise his 
privilege. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will get up and say, ‘‘ We recognise 
fully that it is at least doubtful whether 
we continue to enjoy the confidence of 
the country ; we think that it is’ our 
duty under these circumstances, and 
owing to the fact of this Parliament 
having lasted very long” —and in my 
opinion it has lasted a great deal too 
long—“ we think it is our duty to seize 
the earliest opportunity when the 
greatest number of the electors will 
be on the register in order to consult 
the country whether they have con- 
fidence in us or not.” If the right hon. 
Gentleman would get up and say, “I 
have had my little joke about this Local 
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Government Bill. I had not the 
slightest notion of bringing it in. I 
should rather not have been forced 
into bringing it in by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite ” (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). If the right hon. Gentleman were 
to assure the House, as soon as these 
Bills he referred to are introduced, and 
as soon as the Supplementary Estimates 
andthe Vote on Account are carried, he 
would go to the country, I can assure 
hii that he will receive every facility 
on the part of Members sitting on this 
side of the House to expedite Public 
Business. We do not want to say 
offensive things to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but we think he and his Friends 
have thoroughly outstayed their wel- 
come. As for the Business of this 
House, why, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man were really to propose that the 
House should not meet at all, or should 
only meet once a week, I believe it 
would be for the benefit of the country. 
Why should we have all this legislation 
which is proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, without the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knowing whether he has the 
people of the country at his back? I 
hold any sort of legislation that takes 
place by a majority, which was brought 
together six years ago, to be contrary 
to the first principles of representative 
Government, and all the more that 
when the electors do get an opportunity 
they will seize it to try and convince 
the right hon. Gentleman that he and 
his Government have lost their confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding my distrust 
of the two Front Benches, if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian insists upon his Amendment 
with regard to Easter, we will not fight 
or quarrel about it. I should have 
thought the 30th March would have 
been preferable, but we certainly will 
contest to the last the monstrous pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
take Tuesdays and Fridays till the end 
of the Session. Such a proposal has 
never been made before, and will I 
trust be always resisted. 

*(5.33.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I wish to ask whether, 
in the event of the Motion being altered 
in the manner suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, the First Lord of the Treasury 
will agree to give precedence to those 
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Motions on the Paper for Tuesdays and 
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Fridays after the Easter Recess? In 
regard to next Tuesday, some of us find 
ourselves in a position of extreme diffi- 
culty, although we are anxious to 
expedite the Business of the House. 
On Tuesday next there are four or five 
Motions down, two of them of im- 


portance. One has relation to Scotch 
tisheries, which several Members, 


representing Scotch constituencies, are 
anxious to discuss, and the other has re- 
ference to the larger question of arbitra- 
tion with the United States of America. 
I have heard it stated that that is a 
question upon which you cannot very 
well get up the steam, but the steam 
has already been got up out of doors to 
a considerable extent, and by Tuesday 
next, if the Motion is discussed, there 
will be petitions representing nearly 
1,300,000 of our countrymen, heartily 
endorsing the proposal for a Treaty 
of Arbitration. These petitions are 
signed, irrespective of Party politics, 
and in the face of this extraordinary 
expression of opinion, mainly from the 
industrial classes, I hope the Govern- 
ment will afford an opportunity of dis- 
cussing so exceedingly important a 
question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will give a guarantee that the Motions 
now standing on the Paper should have 
precedence after Easter, no difficulty 
whatever will be felt in passing this 
Resolution. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I wish, Sir, to endorse what has been 
stated by my hon. Friend. It is very 
hard that the time of private Members 
should be taken in this ruthless manner, 
and I think we should not be doing our 
duty if we did not express our strong 
opinion as to the bungle into which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury has got the House over 
the Estimates. Our position does not 
arise from the Members of the House, 
but from the Members of the Govern- 
ment not making proper arrangements 
to get through the necessary Business 
before the close of the financial year. 
I hope the Government will make an 
exception in favour of the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Haggerston, which stands for next 
Tuesday. The industrial classes are 
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looking forward to a discussion on that 
Motion with great and deepening 
interest. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I rise 
to call attention to one important point, 
namely, the Motion standing in the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kerry for Friday the 28th of 
March, affirming the necessity of the 
compulsory sale of land to occupying 
tenants in Ireland. This question, always 
important, has become urgent since the 
failure of the Land Purchase Act last 
year. Ifthis Motion be carried without 
exception, my hon. Friend will be con- 
fined within three hours for the dis- 
cussion of a question of the greatest 
magnitude, instead of being allowed 
seven hours. The interest in Ireland 
on this question is such that we cannot 
consent to abandon our rights, and I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he would do well to agree to 
let us have this particular day out of 
the considerable number of Tuesdays 
and Fridays intervening between this 
and Easter. By the 29th March the 
Appropriation Bill will have left this 
House. The only matters remaining 
will be the introduction of Bills, and I 
do not think he seriously suggests that 
the introduction of Bills will be then 
proceeding. I would, therefore, urge 
that as it will not be necessary, either 
for the purpose of financial Business or 
for the introduction of Bills, for him to 
take the 29th March, he should allow 
us to have that day. In order to regu- 
larise the proceeding I beg to move, 
after the word “ Friday,” to insert these 
words ‘‘ except Tuesday, 29th March.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is already 
a Motion before the House to restrict 
the operation of this Resolution until 
Easter, and that Resolution I will put 
from the Chair. 

Question put,and agreed to. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, Sir, I will 
propose that after the word “ Friday,” 
in the second line, the words “ except 
Tuesday the 29th March” be in- 
serted. 

Amendment proposed. after the word 
“« Friday,” to insert the words “‘ except 
on Tuesday, the 29th March.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Amendment will feel it is one the 
Government can hardly accept. The 
two hon. Gentlemen who preceded him 
each made eloquent appeals in favour 
of Motions standing in their names, 
and if the Government make an ex- 
ception in favour of one Member they 
cannot avoid extending the same Parlia- 
mentary privilege to others. The hon. 
Gentleman has told us that the Motion 
standing for the 29th March in the 
name of the hon. Member for Kerry is 
a very important Motion. I admit 
that ; but the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that this question has been brought 
before us frequently last Session as well 
as this, and is not new to the House. 
Therefore, although I fully admit the 
importance of the proposition the hon. 
Gentleman asks us to accept, I do not 
think it would be possible to make in 
favour of that Motion any special 
claim that would not equally apply to 
Motions standing in the name of other 
Gentlemen. I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will be content with the protest 
he has made, and will not divide the 
House on his Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I think 
the better plan would be to strike out 
the word ‘‘ Tuesdays,” and to give the 
whole of Fridays to the Government, 
and I also think that the reference to 
Standing Order 26 should be struck 
out. The result would be to give us 
six hours on Tuesday evenings, which 
would be better than the risk of three 
hours on Tuesdays and Fridays. It 
would certainly give private Members 
some little time for the discussion of 
questions in which they are interested. 
The Government Motion practically 
means that for the remainder of the 
Session they will take Tuesdays and 
Fridays to themselves, and I do not 
think the three hours they propose to 
give us each night are worth having. 
I would rather give them the whole 
time on Friday. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): This 
Motion is brought forward at an un- 
usually early period of the Session ; it 
shows the extreme inconvenience of the 
way in which Business is being done in 
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this House. We have been told over 
and over again that Irish and Scotch 
Business blocks the way, but here we 
are, without violentiy contentious Busi- 
ness being introduced, in a position 
this Session which is worse than ever 
has been the case before. The reason 
we ask that the 29th March should be 
exempted is that a Motion standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Kerry, and relating to the compulsory 
sale of land in Ireland, should be dis- 
cussed. Now the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House used 
this extreme argument. He said that 
this subject of first-class importance 
had been brought before the House 
before. We all know that subjects 
of great importance are brought for- 
ward year after year in this very way, 
and it is necessary to repeat and en- 
force these arguments before any result 
accrues ; therefore there is no force in 
that argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The additional ground for the 
discussion of the Motion of my hon. 
Friend is the failure of the Land Pur- 
chase Act. It has not worked so 
rapidly or so smoothly as the Ash- 
bourne Act. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot see his way to exempt the 
29th March, I would suggest these 
alternatives: first, he may promise my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kerry 
some day for discussion after Easter ; 
or, if he cannot do that, he might 
accept the proposition of the Member 
for Caithness and take Fridays, leaving 
the Tuesdays open; or, on the other 
hand, he might at least agree that the 
discussion of this Motion should be 
taken on Tuesday 29th March, and 
allow it to go on until it was fairly 
exhausted, not enforcing the 12 
o'clock Rule. I would earnestly re- 
commend the right hon. Gentleman to 
take one or other of these courses. 
Before sitting down, I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone is not in his place to 
assist us on a question in which he 
professes to be so much interested. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): My hon. Friends are asking 
for special exceptions for this question 
relating to Ireland. I think we may 
fairly claim that the equality of which 
they speak should extend to Members 
of this House generally. I do not 
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think any fair survey of what has al- 
ready taken place this Session would 
lead to any other conclusion than that 
the course of affairs has tended very 
much in favour of the discussion of 
Irish questions, which have shut up, to 
a large extent, the discussion of Eng- 
lish questions. We have discussed 
many Irish subjects—the Belfast 
lunatics among them. For questions 
connected with Ireland they have had in 
discussion their full share, and there- 
fore I contend that we should have 
more time rather than the Irish Mem- 
bers who have already occupied much 
time. As to the Amendment, the 
specific reason why I understand my 
hon. Friend to desire this exception is 
to discuss that grand failure of last 
Session, the Land Purchase Bill, which 
confiscated a large sum of British 
money for the purpose of buying out 
the Irish landlords. We were afraid 
that the sop would work well among 
the tenants, and that our money would 
be spent very freely, but we are thank- 
ful to observe that that is not the 
case. We do not want our money 
spent in this way. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is discussing the merits of a particular 
Bill, and not the appropriation of a 
particular day. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I apologise to 
you, Sir, but I was mentioning that as 
a reason for disagreeing with my hon. 
Friends. I hope it may be possible 
to get rid of the necessity for a Division. 
If the Government will come forward 
and say, ‘‘ We have done our work ; 
we have outlived our time, and we are 
perfectly ready to go to the country as 
soon as possible,’ I am sure that 
not one of us would make any further 
objection to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

(6.3.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
(Londonderry): I would invite the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the suggestions made by my hon. 
Friends. Every one of these suggestions 
was fair, and the right hon. Gentleman 
might surely see his way to adopt at 
least one of them. We Irish Members 
are not responsible for any delay or 
muddling of the Business of this Session. 


The Business has been delayed and 


muddled by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House bringing for- 
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ward measures for Ireland which 
nobody in Ireland asked him for, and 
which, so far as I know, nobody in 
Ireland wants. Who in Ireland asks 
for such a measure of Local Self- 
Government as he has brought in, and 
who in Ireland is going to accept such 
a measure? We want to have nothing 
to do with it. Therefore, we are not 
responsible for the time of the House 
being taken up with measures which 
nobody wants, and nobody expects will 
be for the good of Ireland. 

*(6.5.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.) : 
I am sure the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has no wish to be unfair to m 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Tyrone in saying that he has gone 
away and left them in the lurch when 
he knew this question was coming on. 
My hon. Friend left London last night 
without having the slightest idea that 
the matter would be brought forward 
to-day, and the least he could have 
done before hastily condemning my 
hon. Friend would have been to give 
him the necessary notice. I agree 
with hon. Members that nothing 
would be more unsatisfactory than to 
have an incomplete discussion upon the 
Motion of the ~ Member for Kerry. 
I have a good deal of sympathy with 
that Resolution, and should be extremely 
glad if the Government could give way. 

(6.8.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh. §.): 
The House has been sitting for three 
weeks and has been counted out three 
times. I have seen the Government 
take their Whips— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 
That has no reference tothe Amendment 
before the House. 

Mr. BLANE: Where is the necessity 
for taking our time up to the 29th of 
March ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 

Mr. BLANE: The Government 
have made out no case for taking all 
the time up to the 29th March. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of 
the hon. Member are not relevant. 

(6.10.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
have no right again to address the 
House, but it would be only courteous 
if I said a word about the suggestions 
that have been made by hon. Members 
below the Gangway. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast to 
except Tuesday, the 29th of March, 
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from the Motion, ana the other pro- 
posal that the Twelve o’clock Rule 
should be suspended in favour of a 

rticular Member, are both open to a 

tal objection. If the exception is 
made in the case of one private Mem- 
ber, it is quite impossible to refuse it 
in the case of others. I have admitted 
the importance of the Motion which 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Kerry, but that must not be taken 
as an expression of opinion on my part 
that the Motions of other hon. Mem- 
bers are not worthy of as full and as 
long a discussion as the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Kerry. It would not 
be possible for the Government to 
make an exception to the 29th of 
March unless they were prepared to 
make the same exception for every 
other Tuesday before Easter. 

(6.12.) Mr. A. O°;CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The subject-matter of the 
Motion which my hon. Friend has 
given notice of for the 29th is one 
which will always be with the House 
while the Land Question in Ireland re- 
mains unsettled. I do not know how 
many weeks it has taken this House to 
pass the Land Purchase Act. Millions 
of money were placed at the disposal 
of the Purchase Commissioners to 
carry it out. Is all that to be allowed 
to run waste? Is all that time 
to be lost? The Purchase Act now 
is like a water-logged ship—it is use- 
less ; it has not been put in operation ; 
and the Government themselves must 
see the desirability of arriving at some 
decision as to how it may be made 
workable. The discussion of a Motion 
like that of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kerry would go, perhaps, some 
way towards enabling the Govern- 
ment to come to a decision as to how 
the difficulty may be met. If the 
Government agreed to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
they might find in the end that they 
would be expediting their own Busi- 
ness. The refusal of so moderate a 
request was not at ali likely to cause 
this side of the House to be very 
friendly when appeals were made to 
them by the Government. I have 


often been struck with the callous- 
ness with which representations to the 
Government from these Benches have 
been met by Ministers as compared 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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with the whining tone of appeal which 
Ministers are accustomed to adopt 
when in moments of difficulty they 
find themselves pressed for time, and 
embarrassed by the Business before 
the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 244.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


(6.40.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I think I may now press the First 
Lord of the Treasury, as the Govern- 
ment is going to take two days practi- 
cally for Government Business, as to 
whether he can see his way to make 
some arrangement by which a very 
important question—the proposed 
Gresham University—may have time 
for discussion. This question is one 
that concerns a large number of people 
in London, and to begin to discuss it 
at 11 o'clock, or even later, would 
be a very serious drawback. Of course, 
under the Standing Orders, Debate 
can go on till any hour in the morning ; 
but as a rule the House will not attend 
to a discussion after 1 o’clock—in 
fact the next Resolution shows that 
they do not care to discuss anything 
after 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I feel fully justified, from the 
facts I have stated, in moving that 
Tuesday, the 8th of March, be exempted 
from the operation of the Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentie- 
man has already spoken on the Maia 
Question. 

Mr. CREMER: I understood that 
I should be able to move this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; the hon. 
Member is precluded from so doing by 
having already spoken on the Main 
Question. 

Mr. PICTON cape b I should 
like to support the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Islington. The right hon. 
Gentleman often endeavours to con- 
ciliate the House. I think he should 
sometimes endeavour to conciliate the 
country as well. He knows from the 
importance and influential character of 
the deputation which waited on the 
Prime Minister to-day on this subject 
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that the interest in this question is not 
confined to any one section of the 
House or to one school of politics. It 
is a non-political, non-party, and, I 
hope, non-sectarian question as well. 
There is a large portion of society 
interested in the progress of higher 
education who are alarmed lest a retro- 
grade step should be taken in this 
matter. The crucial issue is now before 
us, and to say it is to be discussed by 
a weary House after 11 o'clock at 
night till 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning 
is really to make a mockery of it, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
reconsider his position and accede to 
the appeal made to him from his own 
Party. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): I rise to suggest one way in 
which this difficulty can be met. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us an 
assurance that the Charter shall not 
be submitted to Her Majesty until a 
satisfactory opportunity has been given 
to the House of discussing it, that will 
probably meet the views of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am quite 
in accord with hon. Members who 
have spoken in thinking that the 
Government ought not to compel the 
House of Commons to discuss a ques- 
tion in which a large number of Mem- 
bers feel a very keen interest, under 
conditions which would render a fair 
discussion impossible. Of course, there 
might be a difference of opinion among 
hon. Members as to what constitutes 
fair discussion. But, at all events, I 
will say—though I cannot promise, 
cannot give a pledge to my hon. 
Friends that I will ask the House to 
adjourn Supply before 11 o’clock—I 
will not ask the House to sit till abnor- 
mal hours in the mornjng for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter, nor 
would I endeavour to bring the Debate 
prematurely toa close if it were clearly 
the desire of the House to prolong 
it. Probably the discussion would be 
exhausted between 11 and 1, but if it 
were necessary that the Debate should 
be adjourned, I would consent to the 
Adjournment. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will 
not the Debate terminate at 12 o'clock 
under the Standing Orders of the 
House ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman is not aware that 
these Charters laid on the Table of the 
House do not come under the Twelve 
O'clock Rule, and, therefore, I think the 
general pledge I have given to the 
House will gratify both my hon. 
Friends and hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken on the other side of the House. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give 
two or three days’ notice before the 
Indian Councils Bill is brought on? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Perhaps my right hon. Friend might 
be open to some compromise on this. 
subject, which appears to be a subject 
of considerable interest, and obviously 
a hurried discussion in the small hours 
of the morning would hardly meet the 
requirements of the case. Can my 
right hon. Friend hold out any hope 
of this Motion being taken at 10 o'clock ; 
it might then be disposed of by 12. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Between 10 
and 12 is practically the same as 
between 11 and 1. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 282 ; Noes 
60.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 

Resolved, That until Easter the House do 
meet on Tuesday and Friday at Two o'clock. 
That the principal business at such Mornin 
Sittings shall be Financial Business an 

roceedings on the Introduction and First 

Readions of Bills; and that the visions 
of Standing Order 56 be extended to such 
Sittings. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

(SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE.) 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Speaker, 
I now beg to move the second Motion 
which stands in my name, and only 
preface it with this remark—that I 
gather from what has been said that in 
putting the Motion down on the 
Paper I am only carrying out the wish 
of hon. Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House. It is not done so much— 
indeed, not at all—in the interests of 
the Government Business as to meet 
the convenience of the Members and of 
the officers of the House. The only 
difference between the Motion I have 
on the Paper and the Motion of last 
year is that the present Motion will 
make the Resolution a Standing Order, 
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while the Resolution of last year was 
only a Sessional Order. I am inclined 
to think that the result of the experi- 
ment made last year is to create the 
conviction that the general convenience 
is best consulted by not continuing 
Debate until 1 o’clock, and hon. Mem- 
bers will perhaps agree that the modi- 
fication made in the Rules last year 
should become part of the Standing 
Orders of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the sitting of the House at Nineo’clock 
be held subject to the provisions of Standing 
Order No. 1, which relate to the interruption 
of Business and the Adjournment of the House; 
that this Resolution be a Standing Order of 
the House; that Standing Order No. 8 be 
repealed.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): If you 
make it a Standing Order that the 
debate must terminate at 12 o'clock, a 
question can only have three hours’ 
discussion. Private Members will only 
get three hours a night or six hours a 
week under the present form of the 
Resolution. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I am very pleased to find that the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule is to be adhered 
to on Tuesdays and Fridays. It is a 
great convenience to many hon. Mem- 
bers that contentious Business should 
not come on after 12 o'clock, as that 
enables them to catch their trains or 
or other conveyances. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I gather that the House 
is of the same mind as it was last 
year, and therefore I shall not say any 
word in support of the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and still less 
in opposition to it, as I had the honour, 
last year, of acting with the Leader 
of the House in getting the change 
adopted for last Session. But I must 
say that there were two conditions 
attached by the House and accepted 
by the Leader of the House. The first 
was that it should be a Sessional 
Order ; on that point I do not care to 
insist; but the other is a more im- 
portant matter. The Government can, 
under the present Resolution, use 
Tuesdays and Fridays after the Morn- 
ing Sittings for advancing Money Bills 
or Report of Supply. If the Govern- 
ment are willing to give an assurance 
that they will not use this hour, which 
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private Members have surrendered, for 
the Business of Supply, I think the 
House will be prepared to accept the 
Resolution, probably without a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought I 
did give that assurance in answer to a 
similar question, but I am quite willing 
to repeat it now. 

Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES,) 

(In the Committee.) 

Considered in Committee. 

Cuass V. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£22,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March, 1892, for the Expenses of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

(7.8.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I wish to call attention to the sum for 
the Boundary Commission between the 
Portuguese and the Chartered Com- 
pany. I want to know why this money 
was not paid by the company instead 
of by the Imperial Government? I 
understand that those companies by 
their Charter would have to pay their 
own costs. These people have many 
powers ; amongst others, the right to 
tax, and they are putting them on very 
severely. Ifthat is so, why should this 
charge be upon the Imperial Exchequer ? 
I should also like to know if the Com- 
mission has yet sat ? 

(7.10.) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrHer, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Commission has sat: 
they met in the autumn of last year, 
and arrangements were made between 
the representatives to carry out the 
necessary preliminaries. Major Levison 
is at present in this country, but he is 
about to return almost immediately to 
the East Coast of Africa, and the 
matter will be at once proceeded with. 
I believe the work of delimitation was 
carried out in consequence of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention, and at the 
respective cost of the two Governments. 
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Dr. CLARK : But why should it not 
be paid by the Chartered Company ? 
We have not control over it. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: They are 


only acting as our representatives. 


Dr. CLARK: Another matter to 
which I would wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House is the item of £5,600 
for outfits in consequence of the deaths 
of Lord Lytton and Sir William White. 
I would like to know how much these 
diplomatic changes cost? I think we 
should also get details of the Vote. But 
why should we pay for the removal of 
the horses and carriages of these gentle- 
men and pay for the new furniture 
which they think well to select ? When 
these gentlemen remove from one 
place to another and some new official 
takes the place what I ask be- 
comes of the furniture, &c.? We 
pay these men large salaries, we 
give them houses, and we spend a 
great deal of money upon them; why 
then should we be called upon to pay 
such charges as these? What becomes 
of the furniture? Is it sold, or do the 
butlers take charge of it ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am 
afraid the hon. Member has got on the 
wrong line of rails in reference to this 
matter. Those outfits are granted to 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Secretaries of 
Embassy and of Legation upon their 
going to a new post, and I believe that 
they only barely cover the expenses. 
When a Minister has to break up 
his establishment, these outfit grants 
cover his travelling and removal 
expenses: the expense he is put 
to in having to break up his 
establishment, the cost of having to 
settle down in a new position, and 
various costs incurred iu many other 
ways. The hon. Member has asked 
for details as to the Vote which is 
due to the deaths which un- 
fortunately took place in_ the 
last year in the ranks of the 
Diplomatic Service. Lord Dufferin 
on going to Paris will get £2,000 for 
outfit. These outfits have been fixed 
for a great number of years between 
the Treasury and the Foreign Office. 
They were inquired into by a Committee 
that sat some years agoon the Diplomatic 
Service Votes, and the Committee did 
not report otherwise than favourably. 
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Sir Clare Ford will get £1,250; 
Sir D. Wolff, £2,000; Lord Vivian, 
£2,500; Sir E. Monson, £650, and Mr. 
Egerton, £1,100. Last year the whole 
sum expended in outfits was £1,416, 
and the year before, although the sum 
down in the Estimates was £5,000, only 
£3,700 out of that was spent. 

(7.15.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): The hon. Gentleman says 
that Lord Dufferin received £2,000 to 
cover his expenses on going from Rome 
to Paris, and that the money was ex- 
pended in travelling and for his per- 
sonal impedimenta. But why this 
discrepancy in the allowance if they 
are made for personal expenses? If 
we take distance into account they seem 
to follow no intelligible principle, for 
whilst Lord Dufferin gets £2,000 for 
going from Rome to Paris, Lord Vivian 
gets £2,500 for going from Brussels to 
Rome, while Mr. Egerton gets £1,100 
for going from Paris to Greece. Again, 
Mr. Monson only gets £650, and it is 
obvious that if he has been properly 
paid these other gentlemen have been 
improperly paid, and that they have 
received too much. We poor people 
have travelled somewhat on the 
Continent however, and we know 
something about the expense of it, and 
I should be inclined, if it costs these 
gentlemen so much for travelling ex- 
penses, to suggest that the Government 
should consider the advisability of going 
to Messrs. Cook. From what the hon. 
Member has stated it would appear 
that removal of furniture has nothing 
to do with the grants, and that this is a 
species of general allowance made ‘to 
Ambassadors and Ministers for going 
from one place to another. Under 
these circumstances I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item N, Outfits, be re- 
duced by ‘the sum of £2,000."— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


(7.18.) Mr. LEVESON-GOWER 
(Stoke-upon-Trent) : I do not see upon 
what principle this money is given to 
Ambassadors and Ministers, and not 
extended to the junior members 
of the Diplomatic Service, who have to 
move about more frequently than the 
Ambassadors or Ministers, and who 
are paid a less salary. 
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(7.20.) Mk. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I wish to 
ask the hon. Member whether Sir H. 
D. Wolff will receive an allowance for 
outfit on going from Bucharest to 
Madrid ? 

*(7.21.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: 

With reference to the question asked 
by my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
I believe the usual course will be fol- 
lowed, and that on the transfer of Sir 
H. D. Wolff he would receive an out- 
fit. Ido not see anything extraordinary 
in it that hon. Members should laugh. 
I did not mean to say that the outfit 
was meant simply to cover the personal 
expenses of the Minister ; it is also for 
the travelling expenses of his family, 
and the expense incurred in moving 
his own private furniture, and horses 
and carriages. The Minister's goods 
and chattels, the position he holds, 
and a great many other things are 
matters which the junior members of 
the Diplomatic Service do not have to 
deal with, entitle him to a larger 
sum. Therefore, it is perfectly obvious 
that the expenses to which an 
Ambassador or Ministeris put in moving 
from one mission to another are rela- 
tively very much greater than those of 
the junior members. This scheme of 
outfits was settled upon after com- 
munication with the Treasury; it was 
investigated by a Committee of the 
House and approved, and the general 
principle upon which it is founded is 
about one-third of the salary attached 
to the post to which Her Majesty’s 
Representatives are appointed. 

(7.23.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury): I wish to ask whether any in- 
= was made on the part of the Foreign 

ffice as to the items of expenditure 
before these gentlemen got to their posts? 
I understand how it may be desirable to 
pay the expenses of Ambassadors 
moving from one place to another ; but 
I think advantage should not be taken 
of that for granting them a lump sum 
that is more than what is actually ex- 
pended. I hope that when further 
sums are applied for in regard to these 
outfits the Under Secretary will be 
able to lay before the House more 
details, for I think he should show to 
the House that the money was actually 
expended. 
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Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: The 
hon. Gentleman has not answered that 
part of my question which refers to 
junior members of the Service. I 
should think some amount should be 
paid them, and I should like if the 
Under Secretary would give us some 
assurance upon the point. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I can explain 
how I myself was treated. I was 
Second Secretary of Legation once, 
and had to go from London to Con- 
stantinople. I put in a statement as 
to how much it cost me. Now, Mr. 
Courtney, I am an honest man, and [ 
put in exactly what it cost me in 
trains ; but Mr. Cunningham, who was 
then at the head of the Financial 
Department of the Foreign Office, told 
me that I was to supply vouchers. [ 
told him that if be insisted on vouchers 
the railway companies might not 
give them ; but it was of no avail, and 
I had to appeal to Lord Russell, and 
pledge myself that I had actually ex- 
pended the money in railway travelling 
from one point to another. It is evi- 
dent this amount has noshing to do 
with the money spent, as the Under 
Secretary says it is based upon one- 
third of the salary. I admit that 
these men have a right to be paid their 
expenses, but we know that this is 
absolutely in excess; we know, and it 
has been admitted, that it does not 
depend upon the actual amount spent, 
and therefore I must persist in my 
Motion. 

Dr. CLARK: We have been told 
that this money was for outfit, and 
from the reply of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite it would appear that they did 
not get any outfit. In short, it is not 
for outfit at all. 

(7.24.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): It seems to me extraordinary 
the way in which these items are 
placed upon the Paper, and that more 
attention is not wail to details. More 
information should be given, and I, 
for one, think the House should ask 
for it before it votes away this extra- 
ordinary large sum without thorough!y 
understanding it. 

(7.25.) Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I wish to observe 
that we had no explanation from the 
Under Secretary as to the way in 
which the outfit is calculated; he has 
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simply told us that it is about one 
third of the salary paid. According to 
the hon. Member for Northampton, it 
would appear that there is some doubt 
about that point. Now, I am also 
an honest man, and [ wish to tell 
the House that when I was Judge 
Advocate General, I was called upon 
to state exactly what I spent, and I 
endeavoured to act as fairly as I could. 
There is no reason why the same course 
should not be taken in this case, and 
why Ambassadors and Ministers should 
not do the same. 

(7.27.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E. 
Eccles) : I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, what is the date of the 
Committee to which he referred as 
having carried out this arrangement ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Com- 
mittee reported in 1870. 

Mr. ROBY: Are we to clearly 
understand that this money will not be 
used for the purchase of furniture? I 
confess I feel it would be much more 
satisfactory if the money were cal- 
culated upon some other scale than the 
amount of salary. This is a rough 
method of calculation, and not by any 
means so satisfactory as if the exact 
amount expended were recorded. 

*(5.28.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I 
think I can explain the discrepancy 
which the hon. Member for Nerth- 
ampton has discovered. On his first 
appointment as Ambassador a gentle- 
man receives a full outfit, which is 
roughly calculated at one-third of the 
salary attached to the post. If he is 
only transferred from one Embassy to 
another then he does not receive 
a full outfit; I think he then only 
receives one-half of the outfit. In the 
same way, if a gentleman proceeds 
from a Legation to an Embassy, he 
then receives a full outfit. If he pro- 
ceeds to a Legation for the first time, 
he then receives a full outfit; but if 
from a Legation to a Legation, he only 
receives half. Such is the explanation 
of the discrepancy. In the case of 
Lord Vivian, for instance, he received 
a full outfit, but Sir Clare Ford 
did not receive a _ full outfit. 
Outfits include furniture, that covers 
not merely the cost of travelling, 
but also the cost of moving the 
family, servants, horses, carriages, 
and such furniture as the Ambassador 
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wishes to move from one Mission 
to another. It is perfectly true 
that at the Chief Embassies there is a 
certain quantity of furniture which 
belongs to these Embassies, but it is of a 
very meagre character, and very much 
of the character which Government 
furniture is apt to be. And therefore 
the cost of the removal of old and the 
purchase of new furniture to make the 
new residence inhabitable is covered by 
the outfits which are given. 

(7.32.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
think the hon. Gentleman has still failed 
to explain this matter. He says that 
when a gentleman is promoted from 
being a Minister to be an Ambassador, 
he receives one-half of the allowance 
that he would otherwise receive. The 
hon. Gentleman has said that Lord 
Dufferin received £2,000 on removal 
from Rome, where he had been an 
Ambassador, to Paris, where he is now 
an Ambassador; but that Sir Clare 
Ford had only received £1,200 on being 
transferred from Madrid, where he had 
been an Ambassador, to Constantinople, 
where he is also an Ambassador. But 
the explanation of the hon. Gentleman, 
I am bound to say, does not account 
for these discrepancies. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 152.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(7.33.) Dr. CLARK: I think we 
should have some explanation with 
respect to this item of £3,000 relating 
to the Government of India. 

(7.34.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The 
Government of India have hitherto been 
paying £10,000 a year towards the 
Mission to Persia; but lately they have 
represented to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that the Indian Government 
were paying the cost of the Agencies 
at Bushire and Meshed, which amounts 
to £16,000 a year, and they considered 
that the resources of India should not 
be taxed to a greater extent than £7,000 
instead of £10,000 a year. And seeing 
that India pays on Agencies, etc., as 
much as £23,000 a year, and the Im- 
perial Government only paid, roughly 
speaking, £12,000 a year, it was thought 
that it was only fair that that sum of 
£3,000 should be placed upon the 
Imperial Estimates. 
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“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,610, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the which will come in course of pay- 
ment di the year ending on the 31st da 
of March, 1892, for the Expenses of, the Hig! 
Commissioner for South Africa.” 

(7.35.) Dr. CLARK: I should like 
to have some explanation about this 
item of £1,000 for telegrams. I do not 
know of any burning question in 
South Africa which would cause so 
much expenditure upon telegrams. 
Last year there was one, but this year 
there was no burning question in South 
Africa, and yet we have the Estimate 
increased by 50 per cent. when there 
was no trouble in the country. I should 
like to get some reply in reference to 
this matter. 

*(7.36.) Sm JOHN GORST: 
I am not quite so familiar with this 
Vote as my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary, but I am informed 
that the excess is due to the action of 
certain burghers in the South 
African Republic, who made a 
trek into territory in the direc- 
tion of British Bechuanaland, or 
rather Matabeleland. This movement 
threatened to be inimical to British 
interests, and necessitated this large 
expenditure upon telegrams; and I 
say that money has been well spent. 
Owing to the vigorous intervention of 
Sir Henry Loch, and to the friendly 
<o-operation of the South African Re- 
public, that movement of the burghers 
entirely failed. 

(7.39.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I wish to know where is the 
Under Secretary? I think this is a 
discourtesy that he should not be here 
to give us the information we want. 
We want to know about these tele- 
grams. We are not satisfied with the 
explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, with great candour, 
says he knows nothing about them. 
{Sir Joun Gorst: No, no.] Yes, he got 
a paper from the Colonial Office, took 
it from his portfolio, and then read it 
with very great difficulty. That is not 
the way to do business when we are 
<lealing with public money. I certainly 
will move a reduction of this Vote in 
order that it may be deferred 
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until the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies is present. If I cannot do so, 
I shall move a Resolution. Am I in 
order in moving it ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Very well. Then 
I beg to move that the Vote be reduced 
by £2,000, to show my sense first 
of this reprehensible manner of 
spending public money, and, secondly, 
for the purpose of making the servants 
of the Crown do their duty instead 
of doing the work of the First Lord of 
the Treasury by electioneering in the 
country. In the late Mr. W. H. Smith's 
time such a thing would not have 
occurred. I would ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury to be good enough to 
give us some explanation, if he can, 
why the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies has not been in his place to- 
day or for the last week. 

*(7.42.) SmJOHN GORST: I hope 
the hon. Member will withdraw his 
Motion. I am the Minister of the 
Crown responsible for this Estimate. 
I gave a reply which has satisfied the 
hon. Member who asked the question. 
I did not say I did not know anything 
about it. I have said all I know about 
it, and I think I gave what the hon. 
Member who asked the question con- 
siders a full and clear explanation. I 
hope, therefore, the hon. Member will 
not persevere with his Motion, as it 
would be indirectly a Vote of Censure 
on myself, who, however inadequately, 
in the absence of the Under Secretary 
of State, have replied to the question. 
But if the Under Secretary of State 
had been in his place he would not 
have said more than IJ have said on the 
subject. 

(7.50.) Dr. TANNER: The right 
hon. Gentleman, in a most extraor- 
dinary speech, tells us that the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
could not do the work half as well as 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. [Sir 
John Gorst: No, no. Accord- 
ingly I wish to point out to the House— 
what we have been trying to impress 
upon you from these Benches—that 
a great number of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite fill ornamental 
places, and that their services can be 
very easily dispensed with. I never 
saw @ more amusing state of affairs in 
this Committee of Supply before. IL 
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hope, in view of what has taken place 
on the present occasion, that, in the 
first place, responsible Ministers will 
see their way when they have to come 
to this House to ask for public money 
so that they will be able to definitely tell 
us what are the things on which this 
money has been expended, without all 
this hugger-mugger on the Treasury 
Bench ; and, again, I hope this Com- 
mittee will see, what we have endea- 
voured frequently to point out, that a 
great many of these posts filled by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the supporters of Her 
Majesty's Government could be very 
easily dispensed with. 

(7.57.) Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): There is a certain 
amount of force in what has been said 
about the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies being absent ; but his 
place could not be better filled than by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
hope, therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
will not go to a Division. 

(7.58.) Mr. MACNEILL: I am 
not going to persevere with this Mo- 
tion, and I do not wish to cast any 
blame upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury in any 
way. At the same time, I think it 
would have been more courteous if the 
First Lord were to answer a question 
asked in reference to an absent Under 
Minister, and state why the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
not in his place. When this Vote 
comes on I wish to know are the 
Under Secretaries—especiallythe Under 
Secretary for the Colonies—appointed 
for the transaction of Public Business 
and to act in the public interest, or 
whether the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies is receiving a salary of £2,000 
a year to stump for the Government 
out of doors? I wish to know which 
is his business—is his business to 
be here on the Treasury Bench to 
answer me, oris he to be down in the 
country electioneering ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I did 
not answer the question before, it 
was because I thought an answer had 
been very amply given by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury. 
No doubt I am responsible in this 
House for seeing that the Business of 
the House is fully, as well as pro- 
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perly, discharged. No doubt my right 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies would have been 
in his place had there been anything 
on the Paper to indicate that any 
question of importance would arise in 
reference to this Vote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Oh, this is very 
important. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to proceed. 
A small Debate has arisen, not a 
Debate on the question of policy, and 
I think it will be admitted that no more 
able substitute than my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury could 
have been found. It would undoubtedly 
be a very unfortunate state of things if 
an important Debate on matters of 
policy arose in the absence of the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, or if the military question 
were raised in the absence of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War. But neither of these things has 
occurred, and I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will not press his point. 

Dr. CLARK: I am very well satis- 
fied with the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, though I should like 
to have an explanation of the appearance 
of the items of expenditure in February 
and March last year on this Vote. T 
should also like an explanation of the 
item of £160 to a gentleman who has a 
pension as a post-captain in the Navy 
as well as his salary as secretary. 

*Srr JOHN GORST: In consequence 
of this gentleman receiving retired 
Naval pay, 10 per cent. is deducted 
from his salary. Sir Graham Bower is a 
gentleman of very great ability, who has 
held office for nearly eight years, and 
his salary is only £500, rising by incre- 
ments of £20 to £700. We propose to 
grant him this personal allowance in 
consideration of his long service and 
high ability. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: In the absence 
of the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
I wish to bear testimony to what 
the right hon. Gentleman said as to the 
Secretary to the High Commissioner. 
His duties are great, his work is 
responsible, his intelligence is con- 
spicuous, and he deserves any recog- 
nition that can be given him. 

Dr. TANNER: It is advisable 
in the public interest that when gentle- 
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men draw large sums of money it 
should be put down in order that we 
may know the extent of these extraor- 
dinary grants. If the whole of these 
items paid to public servants were 
placed before the House, the House 
would be in a better position to judge, 
and be better able to modify and check 
extravagance. Again and again we have 
called attention to the slip-shod manner 
in which these Estimates are presented. 


Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
am not at all satisfied with the excuses 
that have been given for the absence from 
the House of the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. I think he ought to 
have been here to attend to any ques- 
tions on these Estimates. There has 
been no explanation given. We are 
told he has left a good substitute. I 
do not deny that. The Secretary to 
the Treasury is a substitute, and some- 
thing more. If it is to be intended as 
a tribute to the abilities of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, I think he might—very 


profitably to this House—be the sole 


occupant of the Treasury Bench. But 
that is no answer. The Under Secre- 
tary ought to have been here; and if his 
absence is to be explained away in the 
manner suggested, why should we 
not abolish two or three of the 
number of Under Secretaries who sit 
on these Benches? It is no use telling 
us that we have a very versatile and 
able gentleman representing him. We 
knew that before ; we have known it all 
along. I see that the Secretary to the 
Treasury has been re-inforced by the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty. He 
becomes extremely strong with such 
supplement. I hope my hon. Friends 
will continue their opposition to this 
Vote, and I shall support them simply 
to mark my offended sense of the ab- 
sence of the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. Where is he? What is he 
doing? I am told he is in the Chertsey 
Division. Why is he not here to attend 
to the Estimates? His absence will 
cause much larger questions. If he 
can be in the Chertsey Division without 
detriment to the interests of his office, 
the office might very profitably be 
abolished, and we shonld leave the 
Secretary to the Treasur ’ to attend to 
the whole work. 


Dr. Tanner 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 131 ; 
Noes 61.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 


Resolutions to be reported. 


THE IMPERIAL ERITISH EAST AFRICA 
COMPANY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1892, as a Grant in Aid of the Cost of Pre- 
liminary Surveys for a Railway from the 
Coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza.” 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: As this 
Vote appears for the first time in the 
Estimates, I think the Committee will 
probably expect some explanations of 
the reasons which have led the Govern- 
ment to propose it. I can give them in 
a sentence, if I say that this Vote is 
submitted to the House in continuation 
and amplification of the policy which 
for many years past has actuated Her 
Majesty's Governments and _ the 
country in dealing with the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade in East and 
in Central Africa. This is not a new 
policy; it is a policy that has been 
carried out by successive Governments 
during a long period of years, not 
spasmodically, but constantly. It has 
met with the general support not only of 
this House, but with the general support 
of the country. It is, I think I may 
fairly say, part of the traditional policy 
of this country. So far as public efforts 
are concerned, Her Mayjesty’s ships 
have held the sea on the East Coast of 
Africa for many years, and have been 
engaged in suppressing the sea-borne 
Slave Trade. The Public Purse has sup- 
plied funds, to a large extent, to keep 
these ships on the sea—to keep them 
coaled and efficient, and that at a time 
when we had no stations from Aden to 
Natal, no Protectorates on the East 
Coast of Africa, and no responsibilities. 
And whilst the public has not been slow 
to find means for suppressing the Slave 
Trade, private exertions have ably 
seconded public etfort. The mission- 
aries sent out by private persons, and 
especially by the Scotch people, have 
penetrated into Equatorial Africa 
charged with the duty of christianising 
those vast populations, and of exhorting 
them to put an end to this inhuman 
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traffic. And I think we may fairly 
claim that our public and private efforts 
have been attended with a large measure 
of success. Some twenty years ago the 
export of slaves from that sea coast was 
reckoned at about 20,000 per annum. 
That export or sea-borne trade in slaves 
has now almost ceased. At any rate, 
it has diminished so as to be now a very 
smal] quantity. But whilst the export 
trade has ceased, it is notorious that 
the home trade still continues. We 
have scotched the snake, but we have 
not yet killed it. And I think I may 
ask permission of the Committee 
to explain what I mean by the export 
trade and the hometrade in slaves. What 
happens, as I understand, is this: 
that in order that goods should be 
brought to the coast from the central 
regionsof Africa, the slaves are collected 
and raided, and are used as porters to 
bring down the goods. When they 
arrive at the coast the slaves are a 
marketable article. They can either 
be exported to the islands lying off the 
coast of Africa, to Arabia, or elsewhere ; 
or if there is no demand for their ex- 
port, they can be sold just as cattle or 
beasts of burden can be sold, or utilised 
tor the return journey to Central Africa. 
This internal trade in slaves attracted 
the attention especially of the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for Midlothian, 
as early as May, 1885, and I find that 
on the 25th May, 1885, Lord Gran- 
ville wrote a very interesting and 
important Despatch to Sir Edward 
Malet, in which he said— 

“]T have to request your Excellency to state 
that the supposition that Her Majesty's 
Government have no intention of opposing 
the German schemes of colonisation in the 
neighbourhood of Zanzibar is absolutely cor- 
rect. Her Majesty's Government, on the con- 
trary, view with favour these schemes, the 
realisation of which will entail the civilisation 
of large tracts over which hitherto no Euro- 
pean influence has been exercised ; the co-opera- 
tion of Germany with Great Britain in the 
work of the suppression of the slave gangs ; 
and the encouragement of the efforts of the 
Sultan both in the extinction of the Slave Trade 
and in the commercial development of his do- 
minions. I should wish your Excellency, 
while speaking in this sense to the Chancellor, 
to inform him that a scheme has been started 
in this country under which, if it is realised, the 
efforts of German enterprise may be supported 
indirectly by British enterprise. You will ex- 
plain that s e prominent capitalists have 
originated a plan for a British settlement in 
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the country between the coast and the lakes 
which are the sources of the White Nile, and 
for its connection with the coast by a rail- 
way. In order to obtain fair security for their 
outlay they —- to endeavour to procure 
concessions from the Sultan of a comprehen- 
sive character. Her Majesty's Government 
have the scheme under their consideration, but 
they would not support it unless they were fully 
satisfied that every precaution was taken to 
insure that it would in no way conflict with 
the interests of the territory that has been 
taken under a German protectorate, nor affect 
that of the Sultan’s dominions lying 
between that territory and the sea.” 


Services, &c. Estimates. 


Now, Sir, that shows that as early as 
May, 1885, Lord Granville and the 
Government over which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
presided had taken this important 
matter into their careful consideration. 
They wereaware that it was proposed by 
a number of gentlemen to develop that 
portion of Eastern Africa, especially by 
the method of making a railway which 
would run from the coast to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and the only condition 
apparently, judging from this Despatch 
which Her Majesty's Government at 
that time attached to the proposal, was 
that the sphere of delimitation between 
the German Government and ourselves 
should be distinctly laid down. Now, 
Sir, I would ask permission of the 
Committee to make a brief review of the 
events that have occurred since that date. 
The agreement which Lord Granville 
had contemplated in 1885 became a fact 
in 1886. The German Government 
and our own Government arrived at an 
agreement as to the line of demarcation 
between their respective spheres of in- 
fluence in East Africa, and the line was 
drawn from the mouth of the River 
Umba, passing in a _ north-westerly 
direction along the northern slopes 
of the Mount Kilima Nijaro, and 
finally striking Lake Victoria Nyanza 
at latitude 2% south. In 1888 Her 
Majesty's present Government granted 
a Charter to the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, following the example 
which had been set them two years be- 
fore by the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who granted 
a Charter to the Niger Company for 
the development of the Niger district 
of Africa, and following, as to many of 
its clauses, the clauses of that Charter 
almost word for word. In the year 
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pushed into the interior and sent 
Captain Lugard on a mission to Uganda. 
In 1890, after he had arrived at 
Uganda, a further agreement was 
arrived at between Her Majesty's 
Government and the German Govern- 
ment, which accepted the line already 
laid down, confirmed it, and delineated 
the spheres of influence further west 
and in other directions. In 1890, Her 
Majesty’s Government also declared a 
protectorate over Zanzibar, and in 
1891 the Sultan of Zanzibar decreed 
that the Slave Trade in his dominions 
should be gradually extinguished. I 
quote those events to show that in 1891 
and in 1892 we stand in a very different 
position from what we did in 1885. 
We have acquired vast new interests in 
East Africa, and with these new 
interests we have also taken upon our- 
selves new responsibilities. In the 
meanwhile, in Europe this matter of 
the internal Slave Trade had attracted 
considerable attention. Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, in a series of very powerful 
addresses delivered in Brussels, had 
arrested the attention of philanthropists 
to thismatter. He proposed that it might 
be dealt with by the institution of a 
Volunteer Army and by the absolute 
prevention of the importation of arms. 
Those matters were submitted to Her 
Majesty's Government; and whilst they 
did not consider that either of those 
two plans was capable of adoption, or 
at all events of execution, it was 
chiefly at the instigation of Her 
Majesty's Government and the German 
Government that the Belgian King 
convoked the Brussels Conference, 
which led to the signature of the 
Brussels Act in 1890. Now, I must 
ask the attention of the Committee 
for a few moments to the first Article 
of the Brussels Act. The first Article 
reads thus :-— 

“The Powers declare that the most effec- 
tive means for counteracting the Slave Trade in 
the interior of Africa are the following :— 

1. Progressive organisation of the admin- 
istrative, judicial, religious, and military 
services in the African territories, 
placed under the sovereignty or pro- 
tectorate of civilized nations. 

2. The gradual establishment in the in- 
terior, by the responsible power in each 
territory, of strongly occupied stations 
in such a way as to make their pro- 
tective or repressive action effectively 
felt in the territories devastated by man- 
hunters. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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3. The construction of roads, and in 
particular of railways connecting the 
advanced stations with the coast, and 
permitting easy access to the inland 
waters snd to the upper reaches of 
streams and rivers which are broken by 
rapids and cataracts, 30 as to substitute 
economical and speedy means of transit 
for the present means of porterage by 
men. 

4, The establishment of steamboats on 
the inland navigable waters and on the 
lakes, supported by fortified posts 
established on the banks. 

5. The establishment of ee lines 
assuring the communication of the posts 
and stations with the coast and with 
the administrative centres. 

6. Organisation of expeditions and flying 
columns to keep up the communication 
of the stations with each other and with 
the coast, and to assure the security of 
the roadways. 

7. Restriction of the importation of fire- 
arms, at least of modern pattern, and 
ammunition throughout the entire ex- 
tent of the territories infected by the 
Slave Trade.” 


That is the first and the leading Article 
of the Brussels Act. It does not appear, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
that there has been much criticism, 
either in this House or outside this 
House, of the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government pursued in put- 
ting their signature to that Act. Such 
as it is, the criticism appears to be of a 
favourable character. I find that my 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Bryce) last 
year referred to it in these terms. He 
said— 

‘“*T have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
James Fergusson, then Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs), and I hope this Convention 
(the Brussels Act) will be carried through, and 
the adhesion of the Foreign Powers obtained. 
I think we mustail feel that there is nomatter to 
which the combined action of the Powers 
ought to be more earnestly addressed than the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and I am 
certain there is no part of the Government's 
policy which will receive more hearty and 
more unanimous support.” 

That being the attitude of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and of the country, we 
have, in laying this Vote on the Table, 
only carried out the principle which, 
in signing the Brussels Act, we ac- 
cepted. Tho Brussels Act empha- 
sises and particularises our policy, 
and not only our policy, but the 
policy of Europe in its method of 
dealing with the Slave Trade. The 
Brussels Act gives the imprimatur of 
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the assent of Europe to certain 
methods of dealing with this trade. 
The countries which have signed this 
Act have not only put their hand to it, 
but they have undertaken, by so signing, 
new responsibilities and new duties. 
That being so, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had to consider in what 
method the Act is to be carried 
ont, and hon. Gentlemen will observe 
that two alternatives are suggested. 
One is the establishment of fortified 
posts at different parts of Equatorial 
Africa, and the establishment of 
fiving columns, starting from these for- 
tified posts, to deal with the slave 
traders as they come down from the 
centre to the coast. The other is that 
specially laid down in the third para- 
graph of the first Article—namely, the 
construction of roads, and in particular 
of railways. To the former alternative 
there are many objections. In the 
first place, if we fix certain military 
posts, it is quite possible—nay, it is 
easy—for slave raiders and slave gangs 
to avoid these posts. The radius which 
can be covered from these posts is only 
of a limited character, and as soon as 
it is known what the radius is, the 
slave raiders will get the length of the 
radius, and they willavoidthem. Again, 
the establishment of military posts is 
a matter which would involve enormous 
cost to this country, and further the 
establishment of posts of a military 
character would be very likely to tend 
to the irritation of the populations 
amongst whom those posts were estab- 
lished. Further, the benefits to be 
derived from the establishment of such 
posts would be only of a transitory 
character, because the probability 
would be that the moment the military 
posts were withdrawn the slave raiding 
would recommence and continue as 
hitherto. In favour of the latter course— 
namely, of opening up the country by 
means of a railway from the coast to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza—there are 
certain considerations to be looked 
at. In the first place it is a peace- 
ful method of dealing with the 
difficulty. If the railway is a success 


the benefits of it will be of a lasting 
and not of atemporary character. The 
locomotive, in fact, by means of com- 
petition, will kill both the caravan and 
I think I have already, 
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at an earlier stage, sufficiently explained 
how it is that the Slave Trade exists. 
It meets a natural demand, the demand 
for porterage. The cost of porterage to 
the interior of Africa, to Uganda, and 
the coasts of the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
is enormous. I believe it is reckoned 
about £300 a ton. It is impossible to 
obtain animals to carry the burdens, 
because they are killed by the tsetse fly. 
By means of a railway we should find 
ourselves able to substitute the locomo- 
tive in the place of the caravan and 
the kidnapper. Whilst, on the one 
hand, we should open up the interior 
of the country to our Own commerce, 
on the other hand, by the very com- 
petition of the railway, we produce a 
means which must kill—inust effectually 
kill—any further continuance of the 
slave traftic, slave raiding, and slave 
porterage. The slave routes lie chiefly 
trom the east side of the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza down to the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Mombasa.and north- 
ward, and also from the north-west of 


the Lake Victoria Nyanza down 
the western side of the lake 
to the southern portion. Now, 


ifa railway is built going from Mombasa 
to the Lake Victoria Nyanza you tap at 
once the former of these two localities, 
and at the same time enabling our- 
selves, at a comparatively moderate 
cost, to place steamers upon the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza—a lake, by the way, 
which ought rather to be called a sea, 
because it is in acreage, I believe, as 
large as Scotland—and these steamers, 
by trading round the lake and thus 
killing the slave porterage by their 
competition, would bring the commerce 
down not only from the district between 
the lake and the coast, but also from 
the district immediately round the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza and to the west 
and north of it. I do not know that 
I need refer at any great length to the 
characteristics of Uganda. Many 
travellers have explored the country, 
and we have the record of their travels. 
Uganda has been called ‘the pearl of 
Africa.”” It is the only Christian com- 
munity in Central Africa. The King 
is a Christian King. It is surrounded 
by a large Mahomedan population. We 
have many missionary establishments 
situated in Uganda. The people of 
Uganda are described as a fine race of 
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men ready to work, and in Uganda traces 
of former civilisation have been dis- 
covered, which may possibly again 
bring forth good fruit if opportunity is 
offered to open up the country. The 
question then resolves itself into this : 
Are we prepared to go on with the tradi- 
tional policy of this country, or are 
we prepared to reverse it? Are we 
content to sign a document like the 
Brussels Act, which reads very well 
and for which we obtained considerable 
credit, and are we not prepared to 
follow it up? The Governments of 
other countries have already taken 
steps in the direction in which Her 
Majesty's Government now ask the 
House to proceed. The Government 
of Belgium contributes no iess than 
£80,000 a-year towards the administra- 
tion of the Congo State. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The King of 
the Belgians. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Well, the 
King contributes no less than £80,000. 
The German Imperial Government 
have spent large sums in developing 
that portion of their sphere of influence, 
and hitherto Great Britain has done 
nothing. That being the case, last 
summer Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Imperial British East Africa 
Company entered into communications 
with reference to the making of a rail- 
way from Mombasa to the Victoria 
Nyanza. Proposals were made that 
Her Majesty's Government should 
grant a subsidy ; that they should give 
a guarantee for the railway. The com- 
munications proceeded for some little 
time, but eventually the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thought it was better to 
proceed with great caution, and that it 
would be better to have a survey— 
an ample and full survey—made of the 
district that it was mtended the ra!l- 
way should go through. A Vote, there- 
fore, was placed on the Paper at the 
end of last Session; but, as the Com- 
mittee will no doubt remember, a pledge 
was given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the then Leader of the House that no 
contentious measures should be taken 
after a certain date, but as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
held that this was a contentious 
measure, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment withdrew it. At the same 
tiine the then Leader of the House 
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said that the Government would 
bring it before the House at the earliest 
opportunity this Session. Inthe mean- 
while, Her Majesty’s Government, in 
order that the valuable winter months 
should not be lost during which the 
work in the lower regions near the 
coast could be carried on, arranged 
with the British East Africa Company 
that a survey should be at once com- 
menced. Her Majesty's Government 
appointed, as the Papers will show, two 
surveyors, who are now engaged in 
that task. The British East Africa 
Company undertook to pay the ex- 
penses. Her Majesty's Government 
at the same time undertook that they 
would bring this Vote before the 
House at the earliest opportunity, and 
use their best endeavours to get the 
House to accept it. The survey has 
proceeded. It has already covered, 
from the last reports we have had, 150 
miles. It has reached a place called 
Tsavo. Out of the 150 miles between 
the coast and Tsavo, along the Teita 
route, it appears that only 15 are of a 
difficult character. The rest are com- 
paratively easy. No doubt there are 
difficulties in the way. There is one part 
of the territory which goes by the name 
of the Mau Escarpment, which is near 
the lake, in which there will be consider- 
able difficulty. There is, prima facie, 
no reason to suppose that the railway 
cannot be carried the whole distance. 
At all events, I think it will be recog- 
nised that Her Majesty's Government 
have proceeded _ tentatively and 
cautiously in this matter; and when 
the survey is complete, and when the 
report of the survey reaches this 
country, Her Majesty’s Government 
and the public will then be in a better 
position to ascertain whether the rail- 
way can be completed and carried 
through, and, if so, at what cost 
this work can be carried out. The 
question lies in a nutshell. We 
stand at the parting of the ways. 
If we do nothing now wego backwards, 
because it is perfectly obvious that in 
consequence of the great cost of main- 
taining Captain Lugard and those who 
are with him in Uganda, it is impossible 
for the British East Africa Company 
or any Company, or for Her Majesty's 
Government, to keep Captain Lugard 
there. He would therefore be with- 
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drawn. If he were withdrawn it 
requires no great amount of prophecy 
to see that the Mahommedans and 
those who are on the outskirts of this 
Christian community of Uganda will at 
once attack it. The missionaries 
who are now settled in Uganda will 
probably be the first to be sacrificed. At 
all events it will give a spurt 
to the Slave Trade which the estab- 
lishment at Uganda is already, in 
some measure, stopping. It will 
give a fresh spurt to the trade which it 
will be very difficult—nay impossible—to 
put an end to by simply dealing with 
it on the coast. If we desire to go 
forward in what 1 have called the 
traditional policy of this country the 
way is clear before us. The means 
have been pointed out by the unanimous 
voice of Europe, as expressed in the 
Brussels Act. The cost, compared with 
the vast cost we have been put to in 
maintaining ships off the East Coast 
of Africa, is comparatively cheap. 
And, by adopting the alternative 
which Her Majesty’s Government 
propose, we shall show that our 
vaunted philanthropy is not a sham, 
and that our professions of humani- 
tarianism are not the merest hypocrisy. 
*(9.27.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): Mr. Courtney, I rise to 
say a few words on this which I con- 
sider a most important Vote, and one 
which, if agreed to, will carry very im- 
portant consequences indeed. 1 have 
generally been a supporter of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard 
to East Africa; but I have always 
understood that there were two prin- 
ciples laid down by the Government 
with regard to which I have always 
been in agreement with them. They 
are that this country cannot take part 
in any armed interference in those 
countries which are brought within 
her sphere of influence ; and, secondly, 
that they would not attempt to develop 
and open up these countries by expen- 
diture from the British Exchequer. 
Suggestions have been made in both 
these directions during the negociations 
during the last five years with respect 
to Nyassaland and other parts of Africa. 
The Government, so far as I know, 
absolutely negatived proposals placed 
before them in ei her direction, and I en- 
tirely agree with them. To-night we have 
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had a most important statement by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
explanation of this Vote. I think, if I 
may say so, that the first part of his 
speech was devoted to showing that the 
policy which Her Majesty's Government 
had adopted in this Vote is merely a 
continuation of their previous policy, and 
the policy of past Governments. But 
towards the conclusion of his speech he 
stated what appeared to me to be a 
much more accurate description of 
the policy now being pursued, when he 
described the introduction and passing 
of this Vote as a ‘‘ parting of the ways.” 
He assumed completely the responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty's Government in 
this matter, and did not attempt to lay 
it on the East Africa Company ; and, 
probably, never was so important a 
departure submitted to the judgment 
of the House, without any such 
adequate information as would enable 
hen. Members of the House to judge 
of it being afforded. I think we are 
entitled to ask for more details for 
the proper consideration of the ques- 
tion. At first we were asked not to 
look upon the Company as a purely 
commercial body ; but it really stands 
in the same position as other Chartered 
Companies in Africa, and exactly in the 
same position as the Chartered Com- 
pany in Borneo ; substantially all the 
chartered companies are identical. The 
question then arises, was this Company 
specially charged with the _repres- 
sion of the Slave Trade? Like the other 
companies it has to discourage to the 
best of its power, and as far as practic- 
able abolish by degrees, any system of 
slavery or domestic servitude that exists. 
The clause dealing with this says that 
the Company “ shall to the best of 
its power discourage, and so far as prac- 
ticable abolish slavery ;"’ but that is 
practically the same clause as appears 
in other Charters. I aim not one of 
those who object to giving these 
Charters ; I never attempted to describe 
the work of Chartered Companies as 
‘ filibustering by proxy,” to quote a 
phrase once used by a Member of the 
Government. An attack on the Borneo 
Company with regard to this very 
clause was led by the Secretary to the 
Treasury and supported by the speech 
and vote of the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; yet here is the East Africa 
4B2 
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Company with a similar clause, cer- 
tainly not stronger, but possibly some- 
what weaker in regard to its application, 
and, therefore, I think we may take it 
that this Company is inno way specially 
charged with duties in regard to the 
repression of the Slave Trade. If it be al- 
leged that that object would be specially 
served by the construction of a rail- 
way through this district, the reply 
must be that there is really and 
absolutely no information to support 
that view. One hon. Member said that 
there were several slave routes through 
this district; but so far as our informa- 
tion goes there is really nothing to bear 
out that statement. I believe the con- 
dition of things is all the other way, 
and that the slave routes, instead of 


going through the district of the 
railway goes to the southof it. There 


is absolutely no slave traffic from 
Nyanza to Mombasa. Mr. Jackson, 
who was a surveyor to the British East 
Africa Company, read a paper at the 
Royal Geographical Society—and he 
was followed by a missionary trom 
Uganda—and he stated that the slave 
routes and trade routes ran all through 
the German territory round the 
southern side of Kilima-Njaro. He also 
said that it was a good route for a 
railway ; but that a railway was im- 
possible because it was through Ger- 
man territory. But this is quite a 
case in which we are absolutely devoid 
of information. With regard to the 
first article of the Brussels Conference 
I think the hon. Gentleman stretches 
it to its utmost limits. If every- 
thing in that first article could be 
carried out Africa would be civilised, 
and the Slave Trade would be done 
entirely away with. But what I say is 
that it has not yet been shown that the 
first work obligatory upon this country 
is the construction of this railway ; 
nor has it been shown that the alterna- 
tive, as the hon. Member put it, which 
we are to adopt was the construction 
of military posts or the construction of a 
railway. In fact, if we build the rail- 
way we must be prepared to protect 
it. As I understand, the country 


is one which presents great physical 
difficulties, and that it is depopulated 
by some of the most savage people of 
Africa. I got a letter only yesterday 
upon the subject from an engineer who 
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was in favour of these railways; but 
he said at the same time the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to fortify their 
railway, which might be done 

“by making the stations fortresses, and that 
the signal boxes should be constructed on the 
model of the Martello towers with guns raking 
the railway up and down.” 

Another argument that is used is the 
commercial argument. We are, of 
course, all anxious for new imarkets 
for British goods. Uganda is the 
most prosperous part of the district, 
but the trade routes with rich and 
prosperous Uganda are not in the 
direction of this railway, but are 
either northward through the Nile 
or southward through the territory 
which is now under the German sphere 
of influence. The Government has laid 
no information upon this subject before 
us. We should have Captain Lugard’s 
Report on Uganda before us so that 
we might actually test the value not 
only of the commercial aspect of the 
question, and as to the Slave Trade 
aspect, but also the important political 
aspect. The Government are endeavour- 
ing to take possession of the territory 
of Uganda and to commit the British 
Exchequer to a large expenditure of 
money for the construction of a rail- 
way from the coast up to Uganda, in 
order to hold permanently the political 
position of that country. But the ques- 
tion of holding Uganda must be de- 
cided long before the four or five years 
in which the railway could be con- 
structed. The Committee ought therefore 
to have information to enable it to 
judge--first, in reference to the Slave 
Trade, whether the new policy and 
the construction of this railway would 
really diminish it to any appreciable 
extent ; next, whether the Government 
intend, if this Vote passes, or when the 
railway is constructed, to withdraw 
the cruisers that watch the slavers on 
the East Coast of Africa. Further, 
we should have a clear statement 
as to what the Government, and 
the Government that succeeds it, are 
really committed to by this Vote. 
Substantially the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave us more or less an 
answer, through a question put last week, 
that we were only committed to a pre- 
liminary survey ; but I think we should 
get a very clear statement, as that one 
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is rather divergent from the statement 
by Lord Salisbury in the Blue Book, 
which states that the money asked for 
and now to be granted, was not for the 
survey merely, but for the construction 
of the railway. 

*(9.50.) Mr. GEORGE WYND- 
HAM (Dover): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just concluded his speech is 
quite correct in saying that we are 
now at the parting of the ways. That 
opinion is held upon both sides of the 
House ; and, that being so, it is 
surely a matter of curiosity that hon. 
Members ssitting upon this _ side 
should be still in the dark as to 
whether we are to be accompanied in 
the way we propose to follow; or 
whether we are to be allowed to pursue 
it alone. It is quite true that last 
July a most bellicose attitude was 
assumed towards this proposal by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby. He described it as 
matter in the highest degree 
contentious in its nature; but if 
the hon. Member who has just sat 
down may be taken as expressing the 
views upon that side of the House, it 
would appear that, abandoning the atti- 
tude of absolute hostility, they have 
adopted one that may be called the atti- 
tude of qualitied assent or qualitied 
dissent, and that they hope to shunt this 
question from the position which it now 
holds in the mind of the people, so that, 
insthe event of obtaining office, they may 
be able to snap their fingers at the 
obligations which we believe this 
country is under in regard to 
the Slave Trade. The last speaker 
said that he hoped, whatever the 
result, neither this Government nor its 
suecessor would be absolutely com- 
mitted to the policy of combating the 
Slave Trade. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I said nothing 
of the sort; I said that neither this 
Parliament nor its suecessor would be 
committed to the policy of constructing 
this railway. 

Mr.AWYNDHAM: Then are we now 
to understand that hon. Members 
opposite do acknowledge that a 


new and fresh responsibility and a 
heavy obligation has been laid upon 
the Government in consequence of the 
train of events, beginning with the 
Despatch of Lord Granville in May, 
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1885, and culminating in what was 
practically the ratification of the Act 
of the Brussels Treaty which was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the Session? 
If these obligations are admitted, then 
this country is in a very different position 
to any we have hitherto occupied. 
If it were true that that Conference at 
Brussels, in which, for the first time, 
Mahomedan Powers joined hands with 
European Powers, undertook obliga- 
tions towards the Slave Trade, then 
surely weshould stand for ever in the 
pillory as the most Picksniffian of poli- 
tical hypocrites, if we were to dis- 
regard all that has taken place, and 
proceed exactly as we have hitherto 
proceeded. If the Brussels Act has 
any meaning, new obligations have 
been imposed, and it is our duty to 
take some action in the British sphere 
of influence now occupied by the 
British Imperial East Africa Company. 
The hon. Member who last spoke 
drew a comparison between that Com- 
pany and others, and said that the 

practically stood upon all-fours, an 

that if it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to assist or countenance the East 
Africa Company in combating the 
Slave Trade, it might equally be their 
duty to assist and countenance by 
grant the South African Company, and, 
I suppose, also the Niger Company. 
The hon. Member said the obligation 
could be no greater. But surely the 
obligation to fight was greater in face 
of the enemy than where no enemy was 
apparent. I think it can hardly be 
controverted that the Slave Trade 
exists in East Africa in a greater 
degree than in any other district over 
which Great Britain is paramount. In 
South Africa a large white population 
renders exceptional measures less 
obligatory. In West Africa the sea- 
borne traffic is extinct. In East Africa 
Great Britain is paramount, and 
apparently it is the only place in 
which she can fulfil the new 
obligations placed pon her by the 
Berlin Conference. It is in this part 
of the country that the Govern- 
ment must act, and the reason for our 
acting is further enforced by the fact 
that if we do not act nobody else 
can. There Great Britain is supreme, 
and there, apparently, we can alone 
carry out our obligations. Last Ses- 
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sion questions were addressed to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
order that a clear distinction might be 
arrived at between a sphere of 
influence and a Protectorate. But, 
setting on one side the fact that over a 
strip of 10 miles we hold a Protectorate, 
it is improbable that the electors of 
this country, or the taxpayers of other 
countries who have followed our lead, 
will seize a distinction which hon. 
Members opposite found difficult to 
seize, and it is inevitable that the Ger- 
mans, who paid large sums of money 
to do their duty, will not hold this 
country quit of its obligations if we 
endeavour to ride off on so shallow a 
plea. It isin East Africa or nowhere 
this Government must act; and the 
reason for acting is further enforced 
by reason of the fact that if we do not 
act nobody else can. We have assumed 
responsibilities for the whole of that 
territory, and neither Germany, nor 
Italy, nor any other Power can make 
good our laches in this matter. The 
Germans have expended large sums of 
money to aid their Company north of 
the Juba River ; the Italians are assisting 
the Royal Italian Company; and, 
therefore, we are between two countries 
that are assisting their companies, and 
our territory, if we neglect our obliga- 
tions, will become a sort of cesspool, 
if I may say so, for all the refuse 
that is cleared off the surrounding 
territories. We have also to consider 
that in this part of Africa the Slave 
Trade is at its worst; in one of 
the letters addressed to the Foreign 
Office and the Treasury, it is stated that 
the seaboard, to which the Italian, 
British, and German spheres of influence 
extend, is practically now the only 
outlet for slavery, and that in the 
interior is the source from which that 
evil springs. If we have a duty to do 
we must do it there. It is really a 
curious fact that we are not aware 
whether the regular Opposition in this 
House accept that obligation or re- 
pudiate it. If they accept it—I will 
proceed on that hypothesis—it is for 
them now to decide what instrument 
or method should be adopted by this 
Government, along with other Govern- 
ments, in order to give effect to the 
policy initiated by Lord Granville,carried 
on.by Lord Salisbury, and now, it seems, 
Mr. Wyndham 
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assented to by the Opposition in this 
House. It is not necessary for me to 
point out that the alternative is 
really between the construction of 
a railway and the employment 
of a military post and flying columns. 
The hon. Member who has last 
spoken, drew a gloomy picture of this 
part of Africa, and stated that the 
difficulty of constructing a railway 
there would be very great ; but a study 
of the map does not endorse that view. 
I have studied the map, and made my- 
self acquainted with the views of those 
who have been in that country ; and 
they tell me that the the first 150 
miles is a fair sample of the first 
360 miles; and that out of the 
first 150 miles only 15 miles present 
any engineering difficulties. A rail- 
way will be more cheap and peaceful 
than any military occupation of the 
country ; and, naturally, this House 
should pause before it contemplates 
placing soldiers in East Africa, because 
they must be black soldiers, and it 
may be considered a somewhat doubt- 
ful blessing for that land to place 
such a body of men upon it. A 
railway, therefore, as I have pointed 
out, would not only combat the Slave 
Trade more effectually than any occupa- 
tion of the country at the present time, 
but it would also give some promise of 
a final cure of this evil. Having taken 
the trouble to visit the offices of this 
Company, I have been informed that 
according to their calculation they 
would be able to convey a ton of 
goods for a maximum rate of £3 
by railway, and that the same quan- 
tity now costs £300 as carried by 
porters. No caravan could compete 
on these terms; and human porters 
could no longer be used in order to 
encourage the Slave Trade. The Slave 
Trade could no more exist under these 
circumstances than could piracy when 
letters of marque ceased to be given to 
legitimate privateers on the cessation 
of war. It appears to me _ that 
no question of employing or not 
employing this Company need be con- 
sidered by the House. If it is our duty 
to carry out the provisions of the Brussels 
Conference, and if the construction of a 
railway after this survey should prove 
to be the best method of carrying out 
those provisions, then I say we should 
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not hesitate to combat the Slave Trade 
by making a railway through this 
territory. The Party represented 
by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are extremely fond of posing 
as more strenuous friends of humanity 
than the Party to which I belong on 
this side of the House. I hold in my 
hand a document entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five 
Reasons for Supporting the Liberal 
Party,” and in the very front of this 
document I see it stated that this 
country is to support the Liberal Party 
“because they abolished negro labour 
in the British dominions.” Surely they 
could appeal to the country on more 
practical and less antiquated grounds 
if they were to say they were prepared 
to support the policy which affords the 
only chance of combating the Slave 
Trade where it is worst, where it can 
be most easily suppressed by the 
measure before the House, and where 
we are most directly responsible for its 
suppression. I say the measure before 
the House, because, although we are 
only called upon to sanction a survey, 
I hope, in common, I believe, with many 
who support the Government, that in 
the event of a survey proving a railway 
to be practicable and effective a 
railway will be begun and com- 
pleted. Everybody must remember 
that it was the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian who sent out some 10,000 
or 12,000 Englishmen in order to con- 
struct a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, and after they constructed 
40 miles of the line abandoned it 
to the tribes inhabiting that district. 
Now, I believe it is less extravagant to 
complete a railway, if money were 
spent on the survey, than to construct 
40 miles of it and then leave the work 
as a monument of irresolution. If this 
duty of taking new measures to combat 
the Slave Trade is laid upon us, and if 
this railway is the best instrument for 
discharging it, we have only to consider 
what agent we shall employ. Many 
hon. Gentlemen object to employing a 
company under any circumstances. 
They object to setting-up such a prece- 
dent. But, in the first place, there is 
no probability that a precedent will be 
set. Survey the map of the world, and 
nowhere else will you find a spot in 
which slavery is rife, in which we are 
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responsible, in which a railway is the 
obvious weapon for combating slavery, 
and in which a company is prepared to 
construct that railway. But, in the 
second place, should such a combina- 
tion again occur, then I trust that 
by our action to-day we shall set 
a precedent, and that that prece- 
dent will be followed. From the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who 
has last spoken, it would seem that he 
can only view this question of obliga- 
tion with reference to the commercial 
prospect of the undertaking. Surely 
when we bind ourselves to com- 
bat slavery we cannot do so only 
when we get a chance of realising a 
good dividend upon our investment. If 
that be the view of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, they should have taken ex- 
ception to the method laid down 
in the Brussels Act when it was 
first mooted; surely the argument 
based upon the effect this undertaking 
may have upon the prospects of com- 
merce ought not to weigh with us in 
this matter, whether we hold that it 
will pay, or fail to pay, interest on our 
money. I say pay or fail to pay, for 
whereas some seem to fear that money 
will be lost, others are alarmed at the 
idea that the Company will profit. But, 
if it does, who will a penny the 
worse? Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that British commerce is an 
evil to native populations—but only for 
the sake of argument, for from Captain 
Lugard’s Report it is clear that trade 
as conductedby this Company can 
only prove beneficial—still, assuming 
Christian commerce to be an evil, is it 
the only one which disturbs the Golden 
Age existing in the imagination of 
some persons around the shores of the 
Equatorial Lakes? No, Sir; these 
remnants of the Saturnian reign are 
disturbed not only by the Christian 
trader, but by the Mahomedan slave- 
driver ; and, admitting both to be evils, 
the second must be held to be by far the 
graver of the two. The presence of 
Christian commerce there would only 
be an evil as vaccination is an evil; 
preventing a more virulent disease. 
But, turning from the point of view 
of the natives to that of the electors of 
this country, the proposal of the 
Government is no evil at all. Those 
who returned us to power are in favour 
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of the African policy which has been 
so successfully administered by Lord 
Salisbury ; and my recent experience, 
in the constituencies that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are apt to quote as 
types and models for all constituen- 
cies, has led me to believe that even 
the electors that returned them to 
power are not averse to a forward 
policy in Africa. This was shown down 
at Rossendale. I hold in my hand a 
bill which was widely distributed there, 
asking the electors to 

“Vote for Maden, because the Unionist 
Government, by its default, has allowed France 
to outstrip us in the race on the West Coast 
of Africa.” 

In Rossendale the electors were asked 
to vote against the Government candi- 
date, because France had been allowed 
to outstrip us on the West Coast of 
Africa ; it is, therefore, from the Op- 
position point of view, their interests 
to see that we are not outstripped 
in the East of Africa. The policy of 
non-extension originated in a Resolu- 
tion of this House, passed in 1865, 
I believe when Lord John Russell 
was Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
and it was laid down then that this 
policy of non-extension admitted of 
no exception as regards new settlements, 
but cannot amount to absolute prohibi- 
tion of measures which in_ peculiar 
cases it may be necessary that the 
settlement should possess. Is that the 
present policy of the Liberal Party ? If 
we knew that it is their policy then we 
should know where we are. I should 
be very glad to hear in the course of 
this evening whether they do advise us 
that we should avoid all risk and re- 
sponsibility. If that is their advice, 
it is one which it will be very difti- 
cult to follow or attend to in this 
country, for risk must be incurred 
by this Empire until the last trace of 
our enterprise has disappeared, and 
from responsibility in connection with 
slavery we cannot hope for release 
until the last spark of compassion has 
been extinguished in the breast of the 
last Englishman. 

(10.20.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.): The statement of the Under 
Secretary for State in introducing 
his Estimate was, I thought, as 
far as it went, a fair statement, and 
did not, like the speech of the hon. 


Mr. Wyndham 
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Gentleman who has just sat down, 
endeavour to give a Party colour to the 
question. It stated perfectly fairly 
what the view of the Government is. I 
must also thank the hon. Member for 
his candour in the account which he 
gave of Uganda, at least in one respect, 
because he told us that the cost of main- 
taining British influence there would be 
enormous. But the hon. Gentleman, 
to my disappointment, did not address 
himself particularly to the task of 
giving particulars. He did not give us 
the particulars of the Slave Trade in 
that country, the cost of the railroad 
or the ideas which the Government 
were going to follow after the railroad 
is constructed—all matters which seem 
to me of great interest. And the hon. 
Member for Dover, who has just sat 
down, did not seem anxious to supply 
these particulars; but he rather pre- 
ferred to discuss the question of the 
Suakin and Berber Railway, and of the 
West Coast of Africa. There is one 
point which was not overstated by my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
when he spoke about the parting of the 
ways: and what I should like to invite 
the Government to give us is—not the 
view they take as to where the road 
will lead to, but to give us some more 
particular information than their Papers 
give us with regard to the obligations 
they meant to contract, and the best 
means of discharging these obligations. 
Certainly the production of these 
Papers and the speech of the Under 
Secretary furnish the best justification 
that could be desired for the course 
taken by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby, when he insisted 
that this Estimate should not pass last 
July as a non-contentious matter, sub 
silentio; but that in a matter of this 
very great gravity we ought to have 
much fuller information than the 
Government has now given us. The 
correspondence laid before us in thfs 
short Paper tells us what the view, 
upon the general question of policy, of 
the Foreign Office and the Treasury is, 
what progress has been made with the 
survey for some short distance ; but it 
does not deal with the issues 
involved. I shall endeavour to state 
what the issues are. I begin by 
assuming, and I think I may from the 
correspondence assume, that this is 
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really not a question of a grant for a 
survey, but it is a question of subsidy 
or guarantee to the East Africa Rail- 
way Company. I say that with con- 
fidence, and for two reasons. In the 
tirst place, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer delivered a speech in Scotland 
which was addressed to this question 
of subsidy or guarantee, and in which 
he endeavoured to charge the Opposi- 
tion with the unpatriotic conduct of 
endeavouring to oppose a forward 
policy in Africa. And in the second 
place, if hon. Members will look at 
these Parliamentary Papers, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, they will see that the argument 
has been entirely addressed to the 
question of subsidy or guarantee. The 
argument in Paper No. 2 is substan- 
tially an argument to prove that the 
Slave Trade is not to be suppressed by 
the Brussels Act unless by a railroad ; 
that that railroad could not be made 
without a subsidy or guarantee, and 
that, therefore, we are bound to vote 
money for the purpose. It is quite 
true that we are only asked at the 
present moment for a grant of £20,000 ; 
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perceive what these regions are ; and [ 
think that would be much more per- 
ceivable if such a map had been 
appended to them. And more than 
that, we should like to have a copy of 
the Report of Captain Lugard. It isa 
Report of the utmost interest and value. 
A brief extract of the Report was con- 
tained in the Jimes newspaper on the 
23rd of February. This Report of 
Captain Lugard was made at the 
beginning of 1891, and has been in the 
hands of the East Africa Company for 
a year or more, and might, I think 
with advantage, be presented to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
perhaps may ask me why I think so; 
and my answer would be, because the 
Government are proposing that this 
country should virtually become a 
partner with the East Africa Company 
in this undertaking, and that under 
these circumstances they ought te give 
us what information they have in their 
possession. 

*Mn. GOSCHEN: This Report of 
Captain Lugard is a Report which was 
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but if we allowed this Vote for £20,000 | addressed to the East Africa Com- 


to pass unchallenged, it would be but 
the naturally obvious course to say 
that this Vote was supported and de- 
manded upon the arguments stated in 
this paper, and by assenting to it, we 
must be deemed to be assenting to the 
policy which the Government have 
declared. I should like to put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few 
questions which these Papers do not 
answer. One of them—the most 
obvious—is the question what the 
probable expenditure upon the railway 
will be. It appears from the Papers 
we have that Sir John Fowler has made 
an approximate estimate of what the ex- 
penditure upon the railway will be ; but 
we have only heard rumours of this 
estimate. We should like to know 
what foundation there is for these 
rumours. We should be glad to be 
told what this Government has been 
informed is likely to be the cost—even 
the minimum cost—of the contemplated 
railway. We should like also, I think, 
to be furnished with a map, which 
would enable Members of the House 
more conveniently to understand the 
situation of this country through which 


| 


'not belong to us. 





pany, and over which, therefore, so far 
the Government have no control. (‘* Oh 
oh!”) I do not know why my hon. 
Friend objects to that. Of course the 
House may say, ‘* We will not vote the 
money unless we see the Report ” ; 
but, on the other hand, I say that, 
as a Government, the Report does 
This Report is of a 
distinctly confidential character, relat- 
ing to the actions of certain persons 
and Governments, and is certainly not 
a Report which was written or intended 
for publication. Every Government 
has agents who make confidential 
Reports in reference to matters in the 
negotiation of which they are engaged. 
If a Government were to be called upon 
to give publicity to a confidential 
Report which their agent had made, 
explaining his negotiation and the 
attitude he has taken, it might very 
seriously compromise these negotia- 
tions if it were to go back to the parties 
with whom he was negotiating. I 
think the House will clearly undevr- 
stand, therefore, that this Report can- 
not be laid upon the Table of the 


the proposed railroad is to pass, and to | House. 
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Mr. BRYCE: I am much obliged to 
my right hon. Friend for the statement 
which he has just made. But I should 
like to remind him that, having 
had an opportunity of reading the 
Report, I could find nothing on 
the face of the Report which indi- 
cated that it was of a confidential 
character. It has, I believe, come into 
the hands of a good many Members. I 
should like to point out further to my 
right hon. Friend that the East Africa 
Company are coming to us as sup- 
pliants, that they are coming to us to 
help them out of their difficulties, 
because it is admitted that they are 
not able to protect themselves. 
When we are asked to embark in an 
enterprise of this kind we are entitled 


to a full disclosure of the material | 


facts, and the disposition to avoid that is 
calculated to arouse suspicion. I must 
say that a great deal which is contained 
in this Report is material, and it has 
suggested to me a number of questions 
which I hope the Government will 
endeavour to answer, because on their 
answer will depend the attitude we 
shall assume and the judgment the 
country will form. Now, Sir, I find 
that no information has been given by 
the Governmentas regards the existence 
of slavery in this particular part of the 
country. The Under Secretary lightly 
assumed that the horrors we heard of 
occurred within the sphere of influence. 
I believe there has been little or no in- 
formation of any slavery in the terri- 
tories of the British East Africa 
Company. In the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review there is an article which bears 
marks of having proceeded from a com- 
petent and experienced hand, a man 
who was obviously well informed, and 
who asserted that so far from the pro- 
posed railway destroying the Slave 
Trade, it would have little or no effect. 
But I am going to call a better witness— 
namely, Captain Lugard himself. At 
page 29 of his Report he says, describing 
his proceedings in Uganda— 

“The abolition of the Slave Trade was 


readily agreed to being practically non-existent 
new.” 


I do not know whether that is one of 
the facts it is intended to be treated as 
confidential. And, in fact, the state of 
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things is substantially admitted in the 
letter of the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury. The Under Secretary has 
spoken of the expense of the cruisers. 
We spend more than any other country 
in the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
the cost of cruisers alone amounting 
to £100,000 a year. It is said that 
this money will be saved if the railway 
is made; but the Slave Trade in East 
Africa now exists along three main 
routes. The first from the region of 
the Upper Nile down to the Red Sea, 
the second down to the German port 
of Bagamoyo, and the third line is 
Nyassaland, where it comes up to the 
Mozambique. As the Slave Trade goes 
to the coast, the cruisers would have to 
be kept there, and the Slave Trade will 
not be appreciably diminishcd by this 
strip of railway. I will not say much 
on the question of trade, although 
| Captain Lugard’s Report contains some 
| instructive remarks on that point. He 
| describes a considerable portion of the 
country that the railway is to traverse 
| between Mombasa and the Lakes as 
| being practically uninhabited, and for 
the rest inhabited by very savage tribes 
who are not likely to furnish what is 
called remunerative local traffic. Any- 
thing more discouraging than his Report 
I cannot imagine ; and if the Govern- 
ment propose to raise any money for 
this railway, they would do well not to 
publish this Report. Then, Sir, the 
Government have not told us anything 
about the condition of the ioe see 
although the country is practically 
asked to go into partnership with it. 
We are entitled to know something 
about the solvency of our partners, 
their capacity to bear their share of 
the burden, their management and 
prospects, and their capital. No in- 
formation has been supplied to us on 
these points, and when we ask for it 
we are told to call at the office in 
Pall Mall. One important fact men- 
tioned by Captain Lugard is that the 
tsetse fly does not exist in the 
territories, and that animals can be 
employed there. Now, Sir, I feel the 
duty we have as a great nation that 
bas borne an honourable part in 
putting down the Slave Trade. There 
is no dispute about that. Livingstone 
said, ‘‘The Slave Trade is the open 
sore of the world”’; and it is admitted 
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proper means to work against it. I do 
not recede from what I said on this 
subject a year and ahalfago. But I 
must review the ground of obligation 
now put before us. We are told that 
we are bound, in respect of the proceed- 
ings of the Brussels General Act, to do 
all we can to suppress the Slave Traffic. 
The Powers declared that the most 
effective means of counteracting the 
Slave Trade were—first, the progressive 
organisation of the Services; next, the 
establishment of occupying stations ; 
thirdly, the construction of roads, and 
particularly of railroads, and soon. But 
all these provisions are expressly stated 
to be applicable in what district? In 
the African territories placed under the 
Sovereignty or Protectorate of civilised 
nations. I call attention to these par- 
ticular words, which are repeated in 
Article 4, to which the hon. Member 
alluded. Now, this is not a case of 
Sovereignty or of Protectorate, but of 
a sphere of influence, which is a 
totally different thing. Sovereignty we 
know and Protectorate we know, but 
what is a sphere of influence? For- 
tunately, on this point we have a 
definition from Lord Salisbury, who, 
speaking at the Mansion House in 
August, 1890, descanted with com- 
mendable frankness on the proceed- 
ings for the delimitation of the sphere 
of influence in Africa. He said he 
had been engaged in what the satirist 
would call the task of drawing lines 
upon maps on which no human foot 
had ever trod, and dividing territories 
which did not belong to them, but 
which, indeed, belonged to other people ; 
and he told his hearers to read between 
the lines in order to see that what 
the Government was doing was con- 
tributing their quota to the glorious 
work of the peace of the world. Now, that 
simply means that Germany, Italy, and 
ourselves agree that between certain 
lines we would not interfere with one 
another. It has been admitted by the 
Postmaster General that in this sphere 
of influence Her Majesty has no 
Sovereignty, and that we have no 
Protectorate, and that there is nothing 
beyond this that Germany and Italy 
have no particular right. This does 
not come within the Brussels Act, 
because it is neither a Sovereignty nor 
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a Protectorate. The Brussels Confer 

ence wisely refrained from expressing 
any opinion upon a sphere of influence, 
because the diplomatists who then 
assembled knew very well that a sphere 
of influence where no legal authority 
existed, and where the natives were left 
to themselves, could not be made subject 
to these stipulations. Now, shail we, 
by making this railway, actually repress 
the Slave Trade? I ask the Government 
to say whether the construction of the 
railway will have any effect in that 
direction. There is another question. 
How is this railway to be made? 
Captain Lugard says his men were 
always deserting. The standing difti- 
culty is to get soldiers and porters and 
others to carry you through the hostile 
tribes. There are no means of obtain- 
ing indigenous free labour to make 
this railway. The only means will be to 
bring coolies from India, or Chinese, or 
resort to the expedient of African ex- 
plorers and use slave labour. That is 
another point on which we are entitled 
to information. Now, Sir, the Com- 
mittee will notice that the Government 
have put their case as an alternative to 
the establishment of garrisons and flying 
columns. But it is clear that when 
you have made the railway your first 
difficulty will be to guard it. Captain 
Lugard says the common article of 
currency in Maisailand is iron wire, and 
he speaks of the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the line against the Maisais. A 
railway through the land of the Maisais 
will be more valuable to them than a 
gold mine, and nothing less than a line 
of forts and garrisons will be sufficient to 
protect the railway, and we shall haveall 
that expense in addition to the expense 
of construction. Another point I should 
like to have dwelt upon, had 
time permitted, is this—that we 
have no jurisdiction in the territor) 
except over British subjects. It seems 
to me that the Government present 
their case thus: A survey involves a 
guarantee, a guarantee necessarily in- 
volves defence, defence involves annexa- 
tion; and so what we are substantially 
asked to do is to take the first step 
towards annexation. I do not believe 
there is any escape from that fatal 
descent, and, therefore, the Committee 
and the country should pause to con- 
sider the position in which they stand. 
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In Equatorial Africa we have a 
country that is neither fit for Euro- 
pean centres, nor, like India, a country 
of ancient civilisation which can be 
governed with comparative ease. 
Moreover, it is a country which has no 
defined frontier. In these cireum- 
stances, I put it to the Committee that 
we ought, at this moment, to require 
a far fuller statement of facts than we 
have yet had; and we ought seriously 
to consider, when asked to take such a 
step, what that step means, and what are 
the ultimate consequences that it may 
involve. 

“Mr. GOSCHEN: I frankly admit 
that many of the questions put to me 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
are questions which ought fairly to be 
put to the Government, and require an 
answer. I will deal with some of the 
minor’ points in the first instance. A 
question was asked as to our relations 
with the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, snltwhetiorth issolvent. That 
is @ matter as to which we must satisfy 
ourselves. We must know whether 
they are able to carry out the railway, 
but there is no obligation of any 
kind upon us until the survey is com- 
pleted. We are waiting for that in- 
formation before undertaking any 
liability of any kind, and the very 
object of the survey is to get an answer 
to many of those questions which the 
hon. Gentleman wishes us to answer 
before the survey is completed. The 
Government are anxious to proceed 
with caution in this matter; and it 
would be the duty of the Government, 
supposing the survey were thoroughly 
satisfactory, before they undertook to 
give a guarantee to any company, to 
see that the powers of that company 
were adequate to carrying out the 
operations. In the first negotiations 
that took place I pointed out to the 
representatives of the Company, and 
I laid it down as an absolute condition, 
that care would have to be taken to 
see that there was such finan- 
cial support—such financial power 
behind any company to whom we 
should give a guarantee—as would 
secure that that company should have 
power to carry out the railway, what- 
ever it might cost. We should not 
give a guarantee without satisfying 
ourselves on that point. I do not for 


Mr. Bryce 
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a moment say that the East Africa 
Company would in itself have that 
sufficient power. We have to see 
whether this railway can be built, and 
whether it can be built within such 
limits of the guarantee as the House 
would sanction and the country would 
approve. That, I hope, is a full answer 
to the hon. Gentleman's questions re- 
specting the guarantees. We shall ask 
for and insist upon those guarantees, 
with the necessary financial strength, 
when the proper time arrives. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman raised one very 
important point towards the end of his 
speech, and that was whether we were 
free from all obligations to the Brussels 
Conference, because this is a sphere of 
influence and not a Protectorate. 

Mr. BRYCE: I said we were under 
no obligation as respects the sphere of 
influence. I did not say anything 
about a Protectorate. 

“Mr. GOSCHEN : Very well. Then, 
according to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, this was our position when we 
went intothe Brussels Conference—that 
we were to induce all other countries 
who had Protectorates to the South 
and Protectorates to the North that 
they were to take all means for putting 
down the Slave Trade, while we in the 
middle were to ride off on the ground 
that we had not a Protectorate. And, 
therefore, in the eloquent words of my 
hon. Friend behind me, we were to have 
this sphere of influence without taking 
any action, whilst at the same time 
encouraging others to go forward both 
to the North and to the South. In that 
case I confess that I think we should 
have cut only a sorry figure if we were 
to encourage Belgium, Italy, Germany, 
and Portugal to take those measures, 
whilst we held our hands and would do 
nothing. 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman appreciates my 
argument. I said that the Brussels 
Conference expressly extended to Pro- 
tectorates and Sovereignties. 

*“Mr. GOSCHEN: But Germany is 
operating in her sphere of influence. 

Mr. BRYCE: What evidence have 
you of that? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Gen- 
tleman follows the course of events, he 
will see that the Germans are very 


active indeed in their sphere of influence, © 
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and the sum of money she has spent 
is something that would alarm the 
House of Commons. Where 
this railway intended to operate 
unless in the sphere of influence ? 
That is my answer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman so far as_ the 
sphere of influence is concerned. 
Then towards the conclusion of 
his speech, the hon. Gentleman 
said that we were entering on a 
certain chain of undertakings which 


is 


would lead to annexation. In this 
way — first, the survey, then the 


railway, then the fortified posts, and in 
the end the annexation. Well, I would 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that 
with regard to the whole state of the 
country he seems to me not really to 
have studied the Reports which have 
evidently been at his command. He 
thinks that there is nothing to be done; 
that there is no slavery as I understood 
the hon. Gentleman 





Mr. BRYCE: No, I said it was not | 


one of the slave routes, and I quoted 
Captain Lugard to prove it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : But the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not quote all Captain Lugard 
said on this point, for Captain Lugard 
stated that he himself met a slave 
caravan on his road up, and that he 
himself liberated the slaves attached to 
it. Now, is it quite fair of the hon. 
Gentleman to state that Captain Lugard 
made this observation with regard to 
slave caravans, and at the same time 
not to inform the House that Captain 
Lugard had met a caravan and 
liberated the slaves ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The only reason I did 
not refer to that was, because it was 
obviously a slave caravan that was en- 
gaged in what is called the local traffic, 
which is a totally different thing from 
caravans of slaves coming down to the 
coast, and when Captain Lugard’s Re- 
port is produced hon. Members will see 
what that difference is. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, then, have we 
no duties with regard to the local traffic 
in slaves? We have never drawn a 
distinction between the local traffic and 
the traffic down to the Coast. No, 
Sir; we wish to put down the traffic 
where it exists, andthe atrocities which 
accompany one of these caravans will 
not be less than in the other cases. 
We have it from the hon. Gentleman 
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now himself that there is local 
traffic in slaves and local traffic on the 
lines through which the railway is to 
pass. That observation breaks down the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman that 
there is no slave traffic on this route at 
all events, and no caravan of slaves to 
be found. The hon. Gentleman says 
he thinks that Captain Lugard’s Report 
has been kept back because it is con- 
sidered likely to damage the case for 
the railway. I must say that such an 
idea never entered into my mind. [ 
had no idea that hon. Members would 
read Captain Lugard’s Report in the 
sense of its being contrary to the 
general policy which we recommend. 
I should think that it was just the 
opposite. The Reports which Captain 
Lugard gives are graphic Reports. But 
what we want is this. We want a Re- 
port made to ourselves, by an engineer 
whom we have appointed, so that we 
may be able not to count simply on the 
views of others who are employed by 
parties who may be considered to be in- 
terested. We wish to have an inde- 
pendent Report, and for that purpose 
we appointed an independent engineer. 
That, I think at any rate, whatever 
hon. Gentlemen think of the wisdom of 
the course, will be considered as a fair 
and proper step to take—to endeavour 
to get an independent Report on the 
whole of thisline. The hon. Gentleman 
has pressed me for a good deal of in- 
formation which I trust will be in the 
hands of the Committee or of the 
House when we ask them to assent to 
a guarantee for the railway. But that 
is the time when many of the questions 
as to the value of the railway, as to the 
prospects of the railway, as to the possi- 
bility of the railway, will be able to be 
answered. We did not come to the 
House and ask them to vote a 
guarantee for the railway until we 
were able to put the information into 
their hands which would justify us in 
making this demand; but we do think 
that the information is sufficient to 
authorise us to ask the House to commit 
themselves to the expenditure of 
£20,000, which would put us in a posi- 
tion to judge of the steps which ought 
to be taken. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of having to fortify this railway, or 
rather to establish posts along the rail- 
way—for it was another hon. Member 
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who used the actual words to “ fortify 
this railway,” and the hon. Gentleman 
also asked by what means the labour 
could be found for the railway. He 
asked if it was to be by hired slaves. 
Well, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of reminding the House that the 
Imperial British East Africa Company 
has already liberated 4,000 slaves, 
There is a sample of the work which 
can be done. They have already liber- 
ated 4,000 slaves, and they trust, 
under the proclamations that have been 
issued and the progress that is being 
made, that free labour will from month 
to month and from year to year become 
infinitely more abundant. The hon. 
Member will further see, with regard 
to the difficulties of constructing the 
railway through the territories which 
he describes, that the very fact of a 
railway being built enables you to 
concentrate a number of men in a given 
spot in a way in which you could never 
concentrate men if they have to go on 
foot, and consequently 100 men who 
are able to pass rapidly from post to 
post would be able to do the work 
which 1,000 men would not be able to 
do if they had to traverse the roads. 
The railway will open up the country ; 
and already I believe there are very 
satisfactory symptoms of the country 
becoming more settled. As a result of 
what has already been done, I hear that 
savage tribes are less in evidence; and 
750 porters have gone from the lake to 
the coast without an armed escort, a 
thing which was quite impossible before, 
and thus from both points—both from 
the lake itself and from Mombasa, it 
will be possible to concentrate the 
labour necessary to construct the 
railways. But if it is impossible, 
what will happen? Captain Mac- 
donald will report that the labour 
cannot be found. He will report on 
the density of the population along 
the road. The hon. Member was 
not correct in his summary of Captain 
Lugard’s Report. There are portions 
of the road which are densely populated, 
portions where grain can be grown and 
where there is every prospect of a large 
trade ; and everyone will see that if it 
be possible to have a railway it will be 
a first step taken towards the civilising of 
Equatorial Africa in a : nner that has 


never been possible hitherto. You have 


Mr. Goschen 
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had several bodies of pioneers who have 
carried their lives in their hands and have 
established themselves there ; but if you 
can once get a railway through I think 
you would find results produced towards 
civilisation that would astonish and 
gratify the House. Our obligations 
under the Brussels Conference I think 
are such that we are compelled to take 
some step ; but independently of that I 
think the interest shown by the 
commercial world and in our manu- 
facturing towns proves that they 
wish, through a survey, at least to 
understand whether markets cannot 
be opened up in that region. What 
we ask the House for is simply an 
experimental survey. That experiment, 
I am sure, must commend itself to the 
great majority of the country. Even if 
it should prove that it is im- 
possible to construct a railway, at all 
events we shall have done something, 
and we shall not only have shown—if 
it is to be shown—that the physical 
difficulties are such that they cannot 
be overcome, but we shall also have 
obtained valuable information which we 
believe will be of great advantage in 
many respects to many classes in the 
country. 

(11.12.) Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: I 
cannot complain of the tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he knows the 
respect I have for his abilities, and he 
will forgive me for saying that in his 
speech he failed to cover the whole tield 
of the discussion, or to bring out points 
that are really in the minds of hon. 
Members, so far as my knowledge of 
opinion goes on this side of the House 
—that he did little or nothing to- 
wards promoting a settlement of this 
matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not wish to 
be too long. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
in the same predicament. I do not 
think it is possible to take a perfectly 
full discussion of this subject. I wish 
to limit myself to a great degree to 
noticing the points dealt with by the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of doing 
what I could have wished todo—namely, 
to survey the whole of the arguments 
in this most important question. Well, 
now, Sir, I wish to begin with two 
admissions which are agreeable, for 
the whole subject, I confess, is not 
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agreeable, since I shall find it my duty 
very seriously to complain of the con- 
duct of the Government with regard to 
the subject. With all due respect to 
the hon. Member for Dover, I am aware 
of no reason whatever why this should 
be made a Party question. The hon. 
Member for Dover did what little was 
in his power to envenom the discussion 


by introducing into this question 
invidious contrasts with what he 
alleged had been done by other 
Governments. I shall not __ fol- 


low the hon. Gentleman in his conten- 
tion. My opinion that this is no Party 
question is shared, I know, by many 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
All the pleas I shall urge will be pleas 
urged by me as a Member of the House 
of Commons, having no relation to the 
principles or opinions of this Party or of 
that. There is another important ad- 
mission. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen in the course of his able 
speech, made most important and very 
large statements with regard to the 
obligations incumbent on this country 
with reference to the Slave Trade. I 
wish to say that although those state- 
ments were large I will go the whole 
length with him. I know that wherever 
it can be shown by rational and ascer- 
tained evidence that there is a reason- 
able prospect of contributing by effort 
of our own to the abolition or even the 
great restriction of the African Slave 
Trade, the memory of what has taken 
place in former generations from the 
date of the Assiento Treaty downwards, 
ought to bring to our mind the convic- 
tion that we should take a large and 
liberal view of any proposition of that 
kind, provided it fulfil those first con- 
ditions which it is our absolute and 
inexorable duty to ascertain—that is to 
say, showing to us that the case has 
been examined, that with the evidence 
before us it is reasonable and sufficient, 
and that by entering upon a given 
course of action we may hope to do 
something in the view of that capital 
and most important object. So far, 
therefore, Sir, 1 believe there is no 
question in dispute between us. But 
the hon. Member for Dover has argued 
this case entirely as if the importance 
of the object in view exempted us from 
any duty in ascertaining that the 
means proposed were likely to attain 
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that object. There was not a syllable 
in his speech, I think, which appeared 
to admit or to imply that any inquiry 
whatever in regard to the sufficiency of 
these means, and the reasonableness 
of this undertaking, was itself com- 
patible with general notions of what 
was right. There was not a single 
sentiment in his speech which in any 
way recognised any of the difficulties. 
Sir, the difficulties exist for us,whatever 
be the value of the purpose we 
have in view. It is our duty to ascer- 
tain the tendency of what is proposed 
to us to attain that purpose, and it is 
our duty also to ascertain that in the 
endeavour to attain that purpose we 
shall not commit other errors, and 
perhaps even give countenance to crimes 
such as, if they were presented to us, we 
should recoil from with horror. I am 
here to complain of the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We have 
before us no information whatever. It 
is an entire mistake to call these 
Parliamentary Papers information. 
Inter - departmental correspondence 
upon the question of a scheme in Africa 
and the opinions of Lord Salisburyfand 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man are matters very proper to be 
stated in Debate for our cognizance, 
for us to deal with as well as we can— 
to accept, to criticise, or to refuse. But 
they are not information for the case. 
There is not a scrap of information in 
these Papers upon the subject. There 
is, indeed, one statement of what ought 
to be information, and unfortunately it 
is a statement totally, though uninten- 
tionally, untrue, and that is a statement 
on which Lord Salisbury relies, and on 
which the right hon. Gentleman relies— 
that we are called upon to proceed 
in fulfilment of these obligations. The 
Brussels Conference includes no refer- 
ence to the subject whatever. The 
Brussels Conference by necessary in- 
ference excludes this subject, and 
shows that it has nothing whatever to 
do with the proposal of Her Majesty's 
Government. My hon. Friend has 
read the words, and those words the 
right hon. Gentleman has not thought 
proper to notice. 

“ The Brussels Conference declare that they 


are to act by — organisation of the 
administrative, judicial, religious, and military 
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services in the African territories placed under 
the sovereignty or protectorate of civilised 
nations "— 


with the evident and studied exclusion 
of what are termed “ the spheres of in- 
fluence.” Without the smallest quali- 


fication this Brussels Conference — 


which is made the basis of the argu- | 


of Lord Salisbury — has no 
concern whatever with the proposal 
that is now made. That is an im- 
portant point on which the Govern- 
ment cannot be too broadly challenged. 
I think they have been challenged 
broadly enough by my hon. Friend 
near me ; 


ment 


but as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has, to borrow a phrase that is 
used in these Papers, ‘‘ made a detour” 
in his speech, and gone round! the 
point, I am obliged to return to it and 
to impress this important matter upon 
the House. We have no information 
on that point—none whatever. Is it 
proper that we should be called upon 
to take steps of this kind without that 
information? But we are not 
altogether excluded from information. 
There is the Report of Captain Lugard 
—a Report addressed not to the Go- 
vernment, but to the Company with 
whom the Government are going to 
enter into partnership. The Govern- 
ment are not only going to enter into 
partnership with the East Africa 
Company, but they are going to com- 
mit to the Company the execution 
of this railway and the construction 
of the railroad, should it go forward. 
How, then, is it possible for you to 
separate yourselves from the knowledge 
that has been acquired by the officers 
of the East Africa Company. The 
right hon. Gentleman can have no evil 
motive for withholding Captain Lugard’s 
Report, because he frankly says—and I 
have no doubt he implicitly believes— 
that the Report of Captain Lugard is a 
Report altogether favourable to the 
proposal that he now makes. Well, 
that is another argument for the pro- 
duction of this Report. The Report is 
full of the most important information ; 
but we think it contains information 
showing that in the present state of 
things we ought not to entertain the 
proposal of the Government. Why 
not produce the Report that the public 
and the House may be able to judge ? 
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have these Reports produced. This is 
authentic information—important  in- 
formation, in the absence of all other 
information. Captain Lugard’s Report 
imakes upon me—and I have no doubt 
it made on the right hon. Gentleman— 

| the impression that whether these pro- 
ceedings towards the natives may be 
| juridical justifiable or not, yet, that 
he is a frank man, a brave man, an 
able man, and an upright man, and he 
has had admirable opportunities of 
forming a judgment on the matter. 
His Report bristles with propositions, 
and throws a most important light on 
the subject before us; and that Report 
ought to be in the hands of the 
House. Instead of that, we are given 
these Papers—in which there is only 
the letterof SirGuildtord Molesworth- 

that contain anything approaching 
information at all. And this is rathe: 
ludicrous as showing the manner in 
which the Government have thought 
proper to bring forward the matter, that 
in this Report of Sir Guildford Moles- 
worth, reference is made to ‘the accom- 
panying map.” There is no ‘ accom- 
panying map.” And why is there no 
accompanying map? Is it because we 








are all so familiar with the country ? | 
refer to the words of Lord Salis- 
bury, who tells us that we know 
nothing about the detailsof the country. 
Why is some information not given us 
to prevent us wandering and stumbling 
in the dark when we are discussing this 
matter? I wish to state, in the most 
expressive terms that I can command, 
that I am determined for one to 
exempt myself, by the declaration of 
to-night, from every jot and tittle of 
responsibility connected with this 
undertaking; and yet, at the same 
time, I de not go so far as to deliver a 
final judgment. (Ministerial cries of 
‘Oh, oh!” and laughter.) Hon. Mein- 
bers opposite who laugh seem to think 
that such a thing as suspense of judg- 
ment, in the absence of information, is 
highly irrational. I leave those gentle- 
men to the full enjoyment of that com- 
fortable state of mind in which they 
alone can entertain such a proposition. 
But what I have said already is this: 
that we have no information whatever 
upon this subject supplied to us by the 
Government — none for which the 
Government makes itself responsible. 





It is really necessary that we should 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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How, then, are we to form a final 


Supply—Civil 


judgment on the question? We have 
not got absolute knowledge. We have 


presumptions and indications, and all 
these presumptions and indications are 
most adverse to the plan of Her 
Majesty's Government. And now [ coie 
distinctly and directly to what has 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He first of all treated of the 
solvency of the East Africa Company. 
I will not pursue that question very far. 
All that we know at present is that 
this great company, which is under- 
taking such enormous obligations, is 
not able to command a sum of £20,000 
for the purpose of making this prelimi- 
nary survey. I think that is the ground 
upon which the present proposal is 
made. Then, again, Ido not say that 
the company is not solvent. All I say 
is, we have not got information as to 
the solvency of the company. The 
only fact that we have to go upon, and 
from which presumption may arise, is 
that the company cannot produce 
£20,000, and that, therefore, the 
Government is called in. Then, what 
says the right hon. Gentleman—and I 
think this was the heart and centre of 
his speech. He says — 

“ Your time for opposition is not yet come. 
You are aot now going to commit yourselves 
to making the railway.” 


I certainly, in these circumstances, 
would not hold myself committed to 
anything of the kind; but, so far, I am 
very glad to have the admission so dis- 
tinctly made. ‘“ But,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, “‘ your time for objecting 
is not yet come,” because admitting, 
as apparently he did admit, that we do 
not possess. a great deal of the necessary 
information, he says — 

“We are going to institute this survey 
for the very purpose of getting that informa- 
tion.” 


And the right hon. Gentleman makes this 
argument : that it is irrational in us to 
interfere with this laudable and bene- 
ficent object of getting information 
through the medium of a survey. If 
this were a question of & survey in the 
County of Middlesex for the railway 
we are going to discuss to-morrow, or 
a survey in any even uncivilised, if 
peaceful, land, I could understand the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
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But what security can the right hon. 
Gentleman give me that the operation 
of making this survey is to be a blood- 
less operation? No doubt he intends 
it to be pacific; no doubt he has 
excellent objects in view; but I say 
that the making of this survey is, 
according to such information as is 
before us, attended with the same 
dangers as the making of the railway. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the Masai tribe are not so strong as 
they were; but what do we know from 
one source or from another as to the in- 
fluences and powers that will confront 
us when we set foot in East Africa? 
We know this, that the greatest 
jealousy prevails in that country and 
must, naturally, among the natives 
with regard to any attempts to dis- 
possess them of their lands. Is not 
that exactly the thing we are going to 
do? Well, then, there is no doubt about 
the jealousy. Is there no tendency in 
our survey for a railway, and our 
establishing a road into the country 
which we are there permanently to 
maintain, which road itself requires 
the assumption of property in land 
when it comes to be made—is there no 
tendency there to stir that jealousy on 
the part of the natives? What does 
Captain Lugard say? He says that he 
is about to be attacked ; and why is he 
about to be attacked ? Because he has 
been endeavouring to make a stockade 
to defend himself from the attacks of 
others, and even that is an act so 
serious and formidable in the present 
state of that country, that he says he 
understands he is to be attacked on 
that account. But this is not a ques- 
tion of presumption only. We have 
plenty of evidence on that subject. 
What are the indications that you have 
offered of friendliness, or of neutrality, 
in the country where you are going to 
make your survey? Is it a survey 
in the view of Sir Guildford Moles- 
worth, whose letter inspires one, as far 
as such a letter can, with every con- 
fidence in his judgment and integrity, 
which is in itself essentially peaceful, 
and will excite no jealousy or hostility 
on the part of the natives? No. It is 
a survey which cannot be made with- 
out the presence of many hundreds of 
armed men. Is it expected that there 
will be employment for those men ? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : Perhaps my right 
hon. Friend will permit me to answer. 
Asa matter of fact there are 40 armed 
men who have gone withthe party. They 
are taken from India, andareat the same 
time assistant surveyors, who have been 
accustomed to surveying in India. 
They will afford protection, and at the 
same time assist in the survey. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can 
quite understand that at the present 
moment and close to the coast the 
necessity is less, but I am surprised that 
in a country which is entirely peaceful, 
and close to the coast, 40 armed men 
should be needed. What does Sir 
Guildford Molesworth say on this sub- 
ject? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says the 
Masai have become very weak. Does 
he derive that from Sir Guildford 


Molesworth? But I am going to show’ 


that even the scanty Parliamentary 
Papers he has placed before us contra- 
dict what he has said. Sir Guildford 
Molesworth says that the expedition 
conducted by Dr. Carl Peters, which 
eventually led to the fruitless slaughter 
of a large number of the Masai, has 
excited such strong hostility against 
Europeans that any expedition that 
may be organised must have an escort 
sufficiently strong to resist any attack 
made upon it. That is the peaceful 
survey which the right hon. Gentleman 
says he is undertaking as a preliminary 
operation in order that, being at present 
wholly destitute of all information, he 
may put himself in a position to give 
us some portion of such information 
after he has completed the survey. 
Are you better off when you 
get into Uganda? Can you 
count upon friendship there? Is 
the King of that country friendly to 
you? (Some cries of ‘‘ Yes’’ from the 
Ministerial Benches.) What? (Re- 
newed cries of ‘“ Yes."’) Does anyone 
venture to say that he is friendly? 
(Renewed cries of ** Yes.) Very well. 
I do not know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dover is responsible, but I say 
that, at any rate, his responsibility will 
not enable him to stand against the 
evidence of Captain Lugard. What 
says Captain Lugard? He has framed 
a Treaty with King Mwanga. From 
that Sovereign he has extorted a 
Treaty. He tells you how he obtained 
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it. He obtained it by threats and by 
compulsion. He says that he obtained 
it with the greatest difficulty, and 
that with every effort to escape it this 
wretched Sovereign signed the Treaty. 
He states, not admits merely, that the 
Sovereign ‘will make every effort to 
escape from it, and in that Treaty 
Captain Lugard, as far as we can 
judge from the terms of the Treaty, 
which he gives, has not ventured to 
include the slightest reference to the 
acquisition of land. He is going to 
survey, he is going to make a railway, 
he is going to meet all the responsi- 
bilities that that will entail, and yet 
he does not venture to make in the 
terms of his Treaty the slightest refer- 
ence to the acquisition of land. Then 
where is the friendliness of this King 
Mwanga? Captain Lugard says he 
effected his point by going into the 
country with extreme rapidity, and 
that it was by the extreme rapidity of 
his movements that he prevented 
the natives from getting out 
their troops to oppose him, be- 
cause they had not time to do 
it. That is the country where a 
peaceful survey is to be made. Captain 
Lugard says that at a certain point 
upon his journey he understood that 
King Mwanga had put to death two of 
his subjects for not preventing his 
passage. He says— 

‘“‘] have thought it prudent to postpone all! 
inquiry as to whether that account of the kill- 
ing of these two men is true or not.” 

On whose friendship then do you rely ? 
The bulk of the country is inhabited by 
tribes absolutely savage, but not in- 
capable, I believe, of being stirred up 
by alarm with respect to the lands upon 
which they depend for subsistence, and 
all of them are armed to a large extent. 
The case of the Masai you have recorded 
for you by your own officer, Sir 
Guildford Molesworth. The case of 
Uganda and its King is fully set out in 
the Reports of Captain Lugard, and 
from him you have nothing to expect, 
according to Captain Lugard, except 
determined opposition. On the north 
also, says Captain Lugard, there is a 
wave of onward Mahommedan pro- 
gress. Another great tribe, called, [ 
think, the Umyoro, lying next to it and 
hostile to Uganda, yet agrees with 
Uganda in its hostility to the English ; 
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and it is a most singular thing that 
according to the Report of Captain 
Lugard, almost without exception, 
all these people who are at variance 
with one another are agreed in 
being hostile to the admission of 
the English. There is an excep- 
tion, and I am going to mention it. 
There are strong religious influences 
at work—French Roman Catholic 
influences—and it appears that in this 
sphere of influence the East Africa 
Company takes upon itself to inform 
the French missionaries where they 
may go and where they may not go, 
and assumes over them a Governmental 
control. But they happen to be a 
very powerful body. There are two 
influences—Protestant and Roman 
Catholic—the Roman Catholic very 
large and the Protestant very small. 
Sharp rivalry between them. Protes- 
tants very willing to welcome the 
influence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and hoping, doubtless, that it will be 
backed by arms ; the Roman Catholics, 
who are the large majority, being very 
averse to it. This is the case: that 
while we are obliged to go upon pre- 
sumptions, as information has not been 
placed in our hands, all these pre- 
sumptions converge to show that what 
you have to expect from the mass of 
the population in this region of Africa 
is bitter, and, generally speaking, united 
hostility. But worse still: there 
is a greater danger even than that. 
What is this sphere of influence ? This 
sphere of influence was carefully ex- 
clueded from the purview of the 
Brussels Conference. What is this 
sphere of influence? What right does 
this sphere of influence invest you 
with ? Does it invest the right hon. 
Gentleman with a juridical title to 
go into the country with several 
hundreds of men, including either 40 
or any larger number of armed men, 
and to take all measures that may be 
requisite for taking a survey ? On what 
title does he put that ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Along the whole 
of the routes there are Treaties which 
have been made with the Chiefs which 
give us these rights. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Show 
us these Treaties. If the forms of the 
Committee allowed it, there ought upon 
that simple admission to be a Motion 
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for the postponement of this Debate. 
Show me these Treaties. It is not so 
stated in your Papers. Are there 
Treaties with Masai ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot give you 
the names—I have not got them. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
so far got the names, that I know these 
Masai are upon the route, and I know 
that Captain Lugard in his Report has 
expressly stated that itis totally use- 
less to attempt any Treaty whatever 
with the Masai, and that you must 
put them down. In my opinion—I do 
not say voluntarily—but it is an act of 
real disrespect to the House to call 
upon them to enter upon this discussion 
without supplying them with this im- 
formation, and it is aggravated, and 
very greatly aggravated, by a proceed- 
ing which I believe to be quite without 
precedent—namely, in a case of this 
kind, entirely novel, and foreign to our 
practice, and without the smallest 
sanction of Parliament, to take steps, as 
the Government have taken to direct 
the commencement of this survey, and 
incur responsibility connected with it 
before they submit a Motion to Parlia- 
ment for granting the money. This is 
a most important question. You 
admit by the character of the mes- 
senger you sent into the country to 
make the survey that there is a risk 
of violence and military operations. 
Under what law are these military 
operations to be conducted? To whom 
is the honour of this country to be 
committed ? What right have you to 
cast upon the East Africa Company the 
responsibility of conducting such pro- 
ceedings? Why you see from the 
Report of Sir Guildford Molesworth that 
hostilities are to be looked upon as 
certain, and the only reply is that you 
must take sufficient force. If there is 
to be war, are there to be laws of war ? 
Is this war to be conducted by arrange- 
ment? If there is to be excess on the 
part of British agents you have ro 
power to punish it. If gross outrages 
are committed—and when passion is 
heated and strong you cannot assure 
they will not fall mto serious errors— 
who is to punish them? If crime 
is committed in the course of the 
operations, as anticipated by Sir Guild- 
ford Molesworth, by British agents, 
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how are you to punish that crime, 
committed in the name of the Govern- 
ment, committed on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, and committed under the 
authority of a Vote of the House of 
Commons? How are you to punish 
that crime? I have a right to an 
answer to that question. If-crime is 
committed by the natives under what 
law are they to be punished? They 
are to be punished by no law ait all. 
They are to be punished in the name 
of philanthropy and benevolence by 
carrying anarchy into their country, by 
setting them, from this great,centre of 
civilisation, the example of what must 
be illegality and cesta will be cruelty, 
and this in a sphere of influence where 
you have expressly and absolutely dis- 
claimed all authority over the natives. 
A speaker on the other side of the 
House said this sphere of influence 
must, by hook or crook, be converted 
into a real and effectual dependency of 
the British people, and made available 
for theirenjoyment. Is the hon. Mem- 
ber aware it is an absolute breach of 
faith if any such thing be attempted ? 
You are going to attempt it on the 
authority of this Vote. You are going 
to assume authority which, at the time 
the German Agreement was made, in 
the face of this House you expressly 
and solemnly disclaimed. Is that dis- 
puted? At the time that Agreement 
was produced I addressed the House 
upon it, and I attached to it a significa- 
tion which my hon. Friend near me has 
given it to-night—namely, that it was 
an Agreement between certain Euro- 
pean Powers, absolutely excluding each 
of them from any attempt to exercise 
authority within certain limits. I asked 
“Is it well and thoroughly understood 
that by this Agreement there is no dis- 
paragement whatever conveyed to any 
of the rights now enjoyed by the 
natives? These natives were masters 
of the country as much as we are 
masters of this country,” and I was 
assured by the Government of the day 
—I daresay the record is to be found 
—and others received similar assur- 
ances, that the rights of the natives 
were to remain absolutely unimpaired. 
Theright hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
has not stated that the Treaties 
which he says have been made, but 
which he has not been able to produce, 
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authorise us to send armed forces into 
the country. I have shown that, as 
regards Masai, it could not be so, and, 
in fact, that we must act in the name 
of something still higher than law— 
namely humanity—going to trample 
law under our feet, and to introduce 
into that country what may be a plague 
and a curse, and what we have no 
right to send into that country at all, 
because as a civilised Power we are 
bound by the general principles of jus- 
tice and humanity, and we have no 
right to act otherwise in dealing with 
uncivilised countries. My hon. Friend 
near me has gone through many of the 
points of the case upon which I will 
not endeavour to dwell. With regard 
to the Slave Trade; with regard to 
the cost of the railway —a very 
secondary matter, important in itself, 
but secondary in comparison with 
the other subjects before us; with 
regard to the nature of the labour by 
which the railway would have to be 
made—and there again Captain Lugard 
tells us there is no obtaining labour in 
Uganda except from the Chiefs and the 
Kings, and that there is no such thing 
as getting contracts with the natives 
themselves; with regard to the cruisers, 
as to which a vague and void hope has 
been held out without the smallest 
atom of proof—with regard to all these 
things the case of the Government is 
a perfect blank. I do not say it is 
impossible. I cannot tell. I do not 
pretend to possess the necessary know- 
ledge for forming a final judgment upon 
this subject; but I say it is, in my 
opinion, the very height of rashness 
and of recklessness, in the absence of 
such knowledge, to incur such practical 
risks, and to perpetrate such violations 
of right as are necessarily involved in 
the assumptions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman without any proper information 
to guide us, and for my part, in the 
present state of things, and without 
attempting to say what judgment would 
be arrived at had this matter been in- 
quired into, as it ought to have been 
inquired into, by a Committee of this 
House, or by some competent authority 
responsible to us, I will wash my hands 
of all responsibility for such proceed- 
ings, which I believe to be probably 
without any parallel in the history of this 
or perhaps any other Administration. 
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(11.54.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): Are we not going to 
have an answer from some hon. Gentle- 
man opposite? In regard to one matter 
I can give an answer. I received an 
intimation the other day from the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that if I applied at No. 2, Pall 
Mall East, I should receive an answer 
to certain questions. The next day I 
did receive a letter from the secretary 
of this company. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman has asked respecting the 
financial position of the company at 
the present moment, and I have here a 
statement about it. The subscribed 
capital is £552,140, in shares of £20each, 
of which £12 are paid. Two-tenths 
have been expended in making treaties 
and securing the territory for the British 
sphere of influence. One-tenth has 
been expended in administration 
charges ; three-tenths uncalled; capital 
in hand four-tenths, represented by 
assets. The company was at its out- 
set engaged in assuring the footing in 
the interior which enabled the British 
Government to secure a favourable 
settlement with Germany and Italy as 
to the sphere of influence, and they 
have since been occupied in explorations 
and in negotiations with chiefs, which 
have placed Uganda under the sphere 
of British influence and control. These 
operations had prevented its entering 
on any trade whatever. Mark, it has 
not traded at all, and the earnings of 
the company have in great part been 
confined to customs receipts, which, 
however, showed very considerable 
vitality and power of increase. The 
gross income in excess of customs 
during 1891 had reached £6,000 over 
theagreed yearly payment for the whole 
concession. Now, Sir, when a charter 
is given a very remarkable process takes 
place. Any gentleman can ask for a 
charter. They apply toa Committee 
of the Council, I think it is called. [An 
hon. Memper: Divide!] If hon. 
Gentlemen think they are going to get 
the Vote, I would point out that the 
First Lord of the Treasury told us this 
evening that he is taking private 
Members’ days because he anticipated 
considerable discussion on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, and so far as I am 
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concerned I am not going to do any- 
thing that would prevent the prophecy of 
the right hon. Gentleman coming true. 
We wantdetails. Weare sick and tired of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite giving us 
no sort of information, and depending 
on the inarticulate cries of their sup- 
porters to put an end to the Debates. 
We consider this a most important 
question. We have hadone speech from 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Sec- 
retary for ForeignA ffairs introducing this 
matter, and we have had another from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The fight hon. Gentleman the 
Leader on this side of the 
House has asked a series of ques- 
tions. They are addressed to Her 
Majesty's Government, but I also think 
they are as fairly addressed to the direc- 
tors of this very remarkable company. 
Those directors I think have acted with 
gross unfairness to Her Majesty's 
Government if they did not give them 
the Report of Captain Lugard, or if in 
giving that Report to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer they put *‘ private and 
confidential” upon it. I understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it was on his copy, and therefore he was 
unable to submit that Report to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian has asked 
specifically whether we are going to 
have that Report. Sir, I tell right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they 
will not evade that Report getting 
to the public. It is in the hands 
of Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, and there are in this country 
Liberal newspapers, and therefore I 
strongly recommend some director of 
the company to get upin his place and 
allow the right hon. Gentleman to 
submit it to the House of Commons, 
and let us distinctly know what 
Captain Lugard did report. Captain 
Lugard was an officer, as I understand 
it, in Her Majesty's Service. He was 
not on half-pay. He is receiving pay 
from the Government, and he was sent 
out by this company. He is therefore 
responsible not only to this company, 
but to this House and to the Govern- 
ment; yet, although they had a Report 
from him a year ago—privately and 
confidentially communicated to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—they now 
come forward and want to slip this Vote 
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through the House, and it is only 
thanks to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby that this was 
prevented. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 

Resolutions to be reported  to- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again to-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 
EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION RELIEF 
(SCOTLAND). 

Resolution [29th February] (see page 
1575) reported, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Solicitor General for 


Scotland. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 208.]} 


MILITARY LANDS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanuope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I hope the House will 
allow the Second Reading to be taken 
now. It is a purely consolidation Bill, 
and we propose that it should be sent 
to a Committee upstairs to examine it 
and see that the object is carried out 
by the details. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to postpone the Bill until he can 
give me an answer to the communica- 
tion I have made to him. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 95.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
hope the House will take the Second 
Reading on the understanding that the 
Bill shall be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. The object of the Bill will 
be found clearly stated on the back. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


Mr. Labouchere 


(COMMONS} 
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LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ALLO'T- 
MENTS BILL.- (No. 94.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): Itis 
with the assent of the Government, 
and I think most of the Conservative 
Members now present—many of whom 
I have spoken to—that I ask that the 
Committee stage may now be taken. | 
understood no objection would be 
taken. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
hope this small measure will be allowed 
to go forward. 


Clause 1 agreed to, without Amend- 
ment. 


Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


New Clause— 

(Power of Sanitary Authority to 
increase Plot.) 

The Sanitary Authority may, subject to the 
same provisions and with the same powers as 
apply to the provision of the plot in the first 
instance, increase the plot attached to any 
existing cottage provided under the said Acts, 
but so, nevertheless, that the whole plot shall 
not exceed an acre,—(Mr. Know.) 


Clause read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
—(Dr. Tanner.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I hope 
the Government will not object to 
giving the Sanitary Authorities the 
same power in relation to cottages 
already in existence as is by this Bill 
conferred for erections in the future. 
where a Board of Guardians may see 
fit to exercise it. I think it is not ad- 
visable to set up such a distinction be- 
tween labourers as, without this clause, 
must exist. - 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I am afraid it is quite impossible to 
agree to the proposal to apply this to 
the cottages already erected. There 
would be great difficulty in acquiring 
the land even if it were desirable to do 
so. So far as the Bill goes, I do not see 
there is any objection to the Sanitary 
Authority having the power to extend 
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the quantity of land to an acre in 
future, but 1 am not prepared to extend 
that power. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether it would 
be possible to allow the half acre to be 
added, even though it may not adjoin 
the existing plot ? Would it not be 
possible for the Guardians to allow a 
division of the acre, haif an acre being 
elsewhere but in the vicinity ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot give any 
pledge of the kind. I can see it would 
be extremely difficult to work a plan 
under which half the land might be at 


a considerable distance from the 
cottage. 
Dr. TANNER: I saw many in- 


stances last year to which this clause 
might, with great assistance to 
labourers, be applied. I hope it may 
be possible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man on Report to agree to such a 
clause in some form. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): It is no uncommon thing in 
England to have allotment grounds at 
a considerable distance from the cot- 
tages, and I cannot see where the 
difticulty would arise in the present 
ease. I quite admit it would be difti- 
cult to get possession of ground im- 
mediately adjoining a cottage, but it 
might be obtained within a reason- 
able distance. If. the right hon. 
Gentleman can see nothing beyond a 
technical objection, I think it would be 
more gracious to undertake to consider 
the point. 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will re-consider it, and 
whether it is wise to create two classes 
of allotments in this way. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Billreported, as amended ; to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


MOTION. 


TRUST INVESTMENT ACT (1889) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Oldroyd, Bill to amend 
“The Trust Investment Act, 1889,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Oldroyd, Lord Brooke, 
Mr. Gully, Sir Matthew White Ridley, and Mr. 
Rowntree. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 207.] 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS, 


Return ordered— 

In the following form, from each Trustee 
Savings Bank in the United Kingdom, showing 
the whole of the transactions which took place 
in the year ended the 20th day of November, 
1891, as far as regards moneys placed in the 
hands of the Trustees of such Savings Banks 
for investment other than with the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 

ursuant to the 16th section of the Act 26 and 

Vic. c. 87; also showing, at the 20th day of 
November, 1891; the liability of the Trustees 
of such Savings Banks to Depositors in respect 
of moneys received for investment pursuant to 
the said 16th section of the Act 26 and 27 Vic. 
ce. 87, and the nature and amount, in detail, of 
al] assets, including the reserve fund (if any) 
held to meet the same. 

Return of Transactions pursuant to the 165th 
section of the Act 26 and 27 Vict. c. 87, and 


the Rule of the Savings Bank. 
DEBTOR. 
Uninvested Balance ir hands of the 


Treasurer at 20th November, 1890. Sums 
received from Depositors for investment in 
the year ended 20th November, 1891. Interest 
received from Investments in the year ended 
20th November, 1891. Sums received for 
Securities Sold or Paid off in the year ended 
20th November, 1891, viz :—-Amount—Nature 
of Securities —Sums Received —Other Receipts 
(in detail). 
CREDITOR. 

Sums paid to Depositors in respect of In- 
vestments in year ended 20th November, 1391. 
Sums paid to Depositors for Interest on In- 
vestments in year ended 20th November, 
1891. Sums id for Management. Sums 
paid for Commission on Purchases and Sales 
of Securities, year ended 20th November, 
1891. Sums paid for Securities bought in the 
year ended 20th November, 1891. vir. :— 
Amount—Nature of Securities—Sums Paid— 
Uninvested Balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer at the 20th November, 1891. 

Liability to Depositors at the 20th day of 
November, 1891, in respect of Moneys received 
for Investment pursuant to the 16th section 
of the Act 26 and 27 Vic.c. 87. 

Nature and Amount, in detail, of all Assets, 
including the Reserve Fund (if any) held to 
meet above Liability to Depositors, pursuant 
to the 16th section of the Act 26 and 27 Vic. 
c. 87:—Natare of Assets—Amount of Assets 
—Uninvested Balance in Treasurer's Hands. 

We do hereby certify that the aforegoing is 
a true account. 

Witness our hand this day of 
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Two Trustees (or) Two Managers (or) a 
Trustee and a Manager of the said Savings 
Bank. Witness —Secretary or Actuary. 

(In continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 94, of Session 1890-91.)"—(Sir Jo/im 
Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 97.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 


[INDEX.] 











